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Tul: spirit of dissension in Mus^rove Cotta^^e 
peuctiated to tlic very kitchen Old Betty 
sided witli Alfred, and combated in ber place 
the creed of the parlour ; "" Why, according to 
^liss, ilie young sparrows are bound never to tly 
out of the nest ; or else hare llic Bible flung at 
Vni She do go on about God’s will : seems to 
me Mis Ills will the world should be peopled by 
body and beast — which they are both his crea- 
turcs—and, by the same toaken, if they don’t 
marry they docs was Certainly whilst a young 
man bides at borne, it behoves him to be dutiful; 
but that ain’t to say he u to hide at home for 
ever. Master Alfred’s time is come to leave we, 
and be mast cr in a house of his own, as his father 
done before Imn, which he forgets that now^; 
he is grown to man’s estate, and got his mother’s 
money, and no more bound to our master than 
1 be.” Sliesaidtoo, that ^‘parting blights more 
qiLarrels than it breeds:” and she constantly 
invited Peggy to speak up, ami gainsay her. 
But Peggy was a young woman witii wdiite eye- 
lashes, and given to' looking down, and not to 
speaking up; she was always watching Mr. 
Hardie in company, like a cat cream ; and hover- 
ing about, liiin when alone. Betty went so far 
as to accuse her of colloguing wdtii him against 
Alfred, and of “ setting iier cap at master,” 
which accusation elicited no diicct reply, but 
stinging inueiidoes hours after. 

Now, if one looks into the thing, the elements 
of discord had attacked Alliion Villa quite as 
powerfully as Musgrove Cottage ; but bad 
hitherto failed signally : the mutual affection of 
the Dodds was so complete, and no unprincipled 
person among them to split the good. 

And, now that tlie wcddm |5 drew near, tliere 
was hut one joyful heart within the walls, though 
the others were too kirfd and unselfish to throw 
cold water. Mrs. Dodd’s own wedding had 


other young lady about to be married beneath 
her roof. 

It* wanted but shi days, when one morning 
after breakfast the bereaved wife, and mother 
about to be deserted, addressed her son and 
Viceroy thus ; Edward, we must borrow 


fifty pounds.” 
“ Fifty pour 


ended in a piteous separation, and now to part a shilling. But 1 am goiu" to marry Uifi; and 
w’itli her darling child and launch her on the so — oh, Edward, think of them saying * what lias 


nncerlain waves of matrimony ! Slie heaved 
many a sigh when alone : but, as there were no 
h(nj*\ds to her maternal love, so there were no 
exceptifltts to her politeness : over her aching 
‘ heart she forced on a wedding face, subdued, but 
hopeful, for her daughter, as she would for any 


“ Fifty poundfe ? what for ? who wants that 
^‘Why I want it,” said Mrs. Dodd, stoutly. 
“Oh, lipju want it — what to do, please?” 
“Why to buy her wedding clothes, dc.ar.” 

“I thought what lier ^t’ would come to,” 
said Julia, rcjiroaclifully. 

Edward shook his head, and said. “He who 
goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing ” 

“ But she is not a he,” objected Mis. Dodd 
with the subtlety of a schoolman : “ and who 
ever heard of a young lady being married with- 
out some things "to be married 

“Well, I’ve heard Nudity is not the cheese, 
on public occasions : but wliy not go dressed 
like a lady as she always does, only with whiW 
gloves ; and be married without any bother and 
nonsense.” 

“You talk like a boy,” said Mrs. Dodd. “I 
could not bear it. My poor child!” an I she 
cast a look of tcndcrest pity on the pro[)Osed 
[victim. “M’^ell, suppose we make the poor 
cluld the judge,” suggested Edward, lie t hen 
[ put it to Julia whether, under the circumstances, 
she would wish them to run in debt, buying her 
finery to wear for a day. “ It was not fair to 
ask said Mrs. Dodd with a sigh. • 

Julia blushed and hesitated, and said she 
would be candid ; and then stopped. 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Edward. “This is a 
bad beginning. Girls’ candour! now for a 
masterpiece ol duplicity.” 

Julia inquired how he dared ; an^ Mrs. Dodd 
said warmly tliat J ulia was not like ether people, 
she could be candid ; bad actually abne it, more 
^ than once, within her recollection. ^Thc youtig 
! lady justified the exception as follows : “ if 1 
was going to be married to myself, or to some 
gentleman I did not care for, 1 would rot spend 
a shilling. But 1 am going to marry i/vvn; and 
so— oh, 'Edward, think of them saying * what has 
he married? a dowdy: why she hadn’t new 
things on to go to church with him : no bonnet, 
no wreath, no new white dress !* To mortity 

him the very first day of our ” The 

sentence remained unfinished, • hut two lovely 
eyes filled to the very brim without running 
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over, and completed tlie sense, and did the 
Viceroy’s business thongh a brother, “Why 
you dear little goose,” said he: “of course I 
don’t mean that. I ha^c as good as got the 
things is'e must buy; and those are a new 

bonnet ” 

“Ah!” 

“A wreath of orange blossoms ” 

“ Oh you good hoy 1” 

“Four pair of gloves ; two white-;— one is safe 
to break — two dark ; very dark ; invisible green, 

* or visible black ; last the honeymoon. All the 
I rest you must find in the house.” 
j “ What, fit her out with a parcel of old 
I things ? Can you be so cruel, so unreasonable, 

deal* Edward ?” 

“ Old things ! Why, where is all ‘your 
, Gorgeous Attire from Oriental climes? I see the 
splendiferous articles arrive, and then they 
vanish for ever.” 

“ Now, shawls and Indian muslins ! pray 
what use are they to a bride ?” 

“Why what looks nicer than a white muslin 
dress ?” 

“ Married in muslin ? The very idea makes 
me shiver.” 

“ Well, clap her on another petticoat.” 

“How can you be so childish? Muslin is 
not ike 

“No more is running in debt.” 

He then suggested that a white shawl or two 
should be cut into u bridal dress. At this 
both ladies’ fair throats opened on him with 
ridicule : cut fifty-guinea shawls into ten-pound 
dres'^cs ; that was male economy ; was it ? 
Total ; a wedding was a wedding : new things i 
always had liad to be bought for a wedding, and | 
always would, in sccula scculorum. 

“ New things ? Yes,” said tlie pertinacious , 
wretch ; “ but they need not be new-bought 
things. You ladies go and confound the world’s 
eyes with your own in the drollest way: if 
Gorgeous Attire has lain long in your drawers, 
you fancy the world will detect on its glossy 
surface how long you had it, and gloated over it, 
and made it stale to your eye, before you could 
^ bring your mind to wear it. That is your 
'delusion, that and the itch for going out shop- 
ping ; oh, I’m down on you. Mamma dear, you 
open that gigantic wardrobe of yours ; and I’ll 
oil my hair, wliitcwash my mug (a little moan 
from ’Mrs. 1).^, and do the counterjumping busi- 
ness to the life ; band the things down to you, 
unrol ’em, ^in, charge you 100 per cent over 
value, noleliiem down in a penny memorandum- 
j bock, sing tut * caesh ! caesii!’ &c. &c. : and so 
j we shall get all Julia wants, and go through the 
I ritual of shopping without the substantial dis- 
j grace of j-unning in debt.” 

1 Mrs. *Dodd smiled admiringly, as ladies 
' encrally^do at the sauciness of a youn» male ; 

, ut proposed an amendment. She would open 
her wardrobe, and look out all the contents for 
Edward’s inspection; and, if the mere sight of 
them did not convince him they were inappro- 
. priaie to a bridp, why then she would coincide 
witli his views, and resign her own. 


“M right !”said he. “That will take a j 
jolly time, I know ; so I’ll go to my governor 
first for the bonnet and wreath.” 

Mrs. Dodd drew in at tliis last slang word ; 
she had heard young gentlemen apply it to their 
fathers. Edwar^ she felt sure, wouldL not so sully 
that sacred relation : still the word was obnoxious 
for its past offences ; and she froze at it : “1 
have not the honour to know who the personage j 
is you so describe.,” said she formally. Edward j 
replied very carelessly that it was an upholsterer I 
at the North end of the town. 

“ Ah, a tradesman you patronise.” , 

“ Humph ? Well, yes, that is the word, ' 
mamma, haw! haw! I have been making the Ij 
bloke a lot of oak candlesticks, and liunian 'I 
licads with sparkling eyes, for walking-sticks, 

&c. And now i’ll go and draw my — protege’s 
— blunt.” The lady’s hands were uplifted to- |) 
wards pitying Heaven with one impulse; the 
young workman grinned: “Soyons de iiotre ;; 
sieclc,” said he, and departed whistling in tin; i 
tenor clef, lie had the mellowest uliistle in ,j 
England. . . 'i 

After a few minutes well spent in dcjiioring 1 1 
the fall of her Oxonian, and gently denouncing [j 
his motto, and his century, its ways, and above ,| 
all its words, Mrs. Dodd took Julia to her bed- li 
room, and unlocked drawers and doors in her ; i 
wardrobe; and straightway Sarah, who was || 
hurriedly flogging the chairs with a ilnstcr, rc- j 
laxed, and began to work on a cheval-glass as j 
slowdy as if she was drawing Nelson’s lions at a , 
thousand pounds the tail, Mrs. Dodd opened a i 
drawer and took out three pieces of w'orked | 
Indian musUn, a little discoloured by hoarding ; ' I 
“There, that must be bleached and make yi.n ;! 
some wrappers for the iioneymoon, if the weathi'i* ; i 
is at all fine; and petticoats to match;” next 
an envelope consisting of two foolscap sheets jj 
tacked; tins, carefully undone upon tlie bod, ii 
revealed a Drussels lane flounce and a veil : “ It ' 
was my own,” said Mrs. Dodd softly. “ I saved ; , 
it for you ; see here is your name written on j 

it seventeen years ago. I thought, ‘ tiiis dear j 

little toddler will liave wings some day, ami then ! 
she will leave me.’ Dut now 1 am almost atVaul , 
to let you wear it ; it might bring you misfor- 
tune : suppose after years of wedded love you 

should bo bereaved of ” Mrs. Dodd choked, 

and Julia’s arms were round her neck in a 
moment. 

“ ITl risk it,” cried she impetuously. If it 
but makes me as beloved as you are, I’ll wear 
it come weal come woo 1 And then I shall feel 
it over me at the altar like my guardian angel’s 
wings, my own sweet, dailing, mamma. Oh 
what an idiot, what a wretch 1 am, to leave yon 
at all.” 

This unfortunate, unexpected bur.si, inter- 
rupted business sadly. Mrs. Dodd sank down 
directly on the bed and wept ; Julia cried over 
her, and Sarah plumped herself down in a cliuir 
and blubbered. J5ut wedding flowers arc geue- 
rallv w'ell w^atered in the private apartinv\uts. 

raticut Mrs. Dodd soon recovered herself : 
“This is childish of me. When I think that i 
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there aw5 mothers who see their children go from 
tlie house corpses, not brides, I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. Come ! a i’ceuvre. Ah, 

’ here is something/* And she produced a white 
China crape shawl. “ Oh, how sweet,” said 
Julia ; why have you never worn it ?” 

“ Dear me, child, what use would things be 
to tliose I love, if I went and wore them ?” 

The next article she laid her hand on was a roll 
of white poplin, and drew an exclamation from 
Mrs. Dodd herself: “If I liad not forgotten 
this, and it is the very thing. Your dear papa 
bought me this in London, and I remonstrated 
with him well for buying me such a delicate 
tiling, only once wear. I kissed it and put it 
away, and forgot it. They my if you keep a 
thing seven years. It w just seven years since 
he gave it me. Really the dear boy is a uritch : 
tills is your wedding dress, njy precious pre- 
cious.” She unrolled a few yards on the bed to 
show it; and asked tlic gloating Sarah with a 
gr(‘at appearance of consideration whether they 
were not detaining her from her occupations? 

“ Oh no, mum. Tliis glass have got so dull ; 
Tm just polishing of it a bit. I shan’t be a 
minute now, mum.” 

Trom silver tissue paper Mrs. Dodd evolved 
a dress (unmade) of wdiite crape embroidered in 
truc-lovcrs’-knots of violet silk, and ears of wheal 
in gold. Then there was a scream at the glass, 
aiul Sarah seen in it with ten claws in the air 
verv wide apart : she had slyly turned the mirror 

1 and was devouring the rcllcxion of the finery, 
and this last Indian fabric overpowered her. 
llcv exclamation was instantly followed by much 
polishing ; but Mrs, Dodd replied to it after the 
; I manner of lier sex : “ Well, it u lovely,” said she 
to Julia: “but where is the one with beetle 
ii wings ^ Oh here.” 

'! “Ileal beetles’ Mings, mamma?” inquired 

1 i Julia.” 

'! “Yes, love.” 

j “So they arc, and how wicked! and what a 

i lovely gi'ecn I I will never wear lliciii: they 

1 arc prismatic : now, if ever 1 am to be a Cliris- 
! tian, 1 had better begin : everyrhing has a be- 
! ginning. Dli vanity of women, you stick at 

I nothing. A tliousaiid innocent lives stolen to 

1 make one dress I” And she put one liand before 

1 her eyes, and with the other ordered the dress 
back Jiiio the wardrobe with genuine agilaliou. 

“My dear, what expressions ! And you need 
not wear it ; indeed neither of them is fit for 
that purpose. But you must have a pretty thing 
or two about you. 3 have hoarded the.se a good 
many years; now it is your turn to liave them 
by you. And let me see : you want a travelling 
cloak, but the dear boy will not let us ; so 
choose a warm shawl.” 

A rich but modest one was soon found, and 
Julia tried it on, arching her supple neck, and 
looking down over her shoulder to sec the elfect 
behind, in which attitude oh for an immortal 
bi-peli to paint her, or anything half as bright, 
sirppl 0 i**graceful, and every inch a woman. At 
' this moment Mrs. Dodd threw a lovely blue 
Indian shawl on the bed, galvanising Sarah so 

that up went her hands again, and the door 
opened softly and a handsome bead in a paper 
(^p peeped on the scene, inquiring with mock 
timidity “May ‘The British Workman’ come 
in ?” He was invited warmly ; Julia whipped 
his cap off, and tore it in two, reddening, and 
Mrs. Dodd, intending to compliment his fore- 
sight, showed him the bed laden with tbe trea- 
sures they had disinterred from vanity’s maho- 
gany tomb. j 

“ Well, mother,” said he, “ yon were right, 
and I w^as wrong: they are inappropriate 
enough, the whole lot.” 

The ladies looked at one another, and Sarah 
permitted herself a species of snort. 

“ Do we want Sarah ?” he asked quietly. She 
retired bridling. 

“ Inappropriate ?” exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. « 
“There is nothing here unfit for a bride’s 
trousseau.” 

“ Good Heavens ! Would you trick her out 
like a Princess ?” 

“ We must. Wc are too poor to dress her 
like a lady.” 

“ Cinderella; at your service,” observed Julia 
complaccnlJy, and pirouetted before him in her 
new shawl. 

Ideas, rejected peremptorily at the time, often 
rankle, and bear fruit by-and-by. Mrs. Dodd 
took up the blue shawl, and said she would 
make Julia a peignoir of it; and tlie border, 
being narrowish, would do for the bottom. 

“ That vvas a good notion of yours, darling,” 
said siie, bestowing a sweet smile orr Edward. 

He grunted. Then she took out a bundle of 
lace : “ Oh for pity’s sake no more,” cried the 
“British Workman.” 

“ Now, dearest, you have interfered once in 
feminine affairs, and wc submitted. But, if you 
say another word, I will trim her poplin with 
Honiton two feet deep.” 

“Quarter! quarter!” cried Edward. “I’m 
dumb; grant me but this; have nothing made 
up for her out of the house ; you know there is 
no dressmaker in Barkington can cut like you : 
and then that will put some limit to our incon- 
sisteney.” Mrs. Dodd agreed; but she must, j 
have a woman in to sew. • 

Edward grunted at this, and said : “ I wish I 
could turn" you these gowns with my lathe ; 
what a deal of time and bother it would save. 
However, if you want any stuffing, come to me ; 
rU lend you lots of shavings; make the silk 
rustle. Oh here is my governor’s contribution.” 

And he produced 11, lOs. 

“Now, look tliere,” said Julia sorrowfully, 

“ it is money. And I tiiought you were going - 
to bring me‘ tlio very bonnei yoiirself. Then I 
should liave valued it.” 

“Oh yes,” replied the young gentleman ironi- 
callv; “can I choose a bonnet to satisfy such 
swells as yon and mamma P I’ll tell you what 
ril do ; I’ll go with you and look as wise as 
Solomon, all the time you are choosing it.” 

“A capital plan,” said Julia. 

Edward then shook his fist at the finery : • 
and retired to work again for his Governor: 
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** Mowers,” lie observed, ‘‘are indispensable, at 
a wedding breakfast ; T bear too it is considered 
the rirfit cheese to add something in the shape 
of grifl).” Exit whistling in the tenor clef ; and 
keeping their liearts up, like a man. 

^ now there were two workshops in Albion 
<*Villa; Ned^s study, as he called it, and the 
drawing-room : in the former shavings flew, and 
settled at tlieir ease, and the whirr of the lathe 
slept not; the latter was all patterns, tapes, 
hooks and eyes, whalebone, cuttings of muslin, 
poplin, and paper, clouds of lining-muslin, snakes 
of piping, skems, shreds ; aud the floor literally 
sown with pins, escaped from the fingers of the 
fair, those taper fingers so typical of the minds 
of their owners ; for they have softness, supple- 
ness, nimbleness, adroitness, and “a plentiful 
' lack” of tenacity. 

The days passed in hard work, and the even- 
ings in wooing, never sweeter than when it has 
been so earned : and at. last came the wedding- 
eve. Dr. Sampson, who was to give the bride 
away, arrived just before dinner-time : the party, 
including Alfred, sat down to a charming little 
dinner ; they ate beetles* wings, and drank In- 
dian muslin fifteen years in the wood. For the 
lathe and the chisel proved insufficient, and Julia 
having really denied herself, as an aspirant to 
Christianity, that assassin’s robe, Mrs. Dodd 
sold it under the rose to a fat old dowager — for 
whom nothing was too fine—and so kept up ap- 
pearances. 

Julia and Alfred were profoundly happy at 
bottom; yet their union was attended with too 
many drawbacks for boisterous gaiety, and 
Alfred, up to this time, liad shown a serious- 
1 ness and sobriety of bliss, that won Mrs. Dodd’s 
gratitude. It was the demeanour of a delicate 
mind ; it became his own position, at odds with 
his own flesh and blood for Julia’s sake ; it be- 
came him as the son-in-law of a poor woman so 
lately bereaved of her husband, and reduced to 
poverty by one bearing the name of Hardie. 

But now Dr. Sampson introduced a gayer 
element. He had seen a great deal of Life; 
i.e. of death and trouble. Tliis had not hardened 
Jiim, but, encountering a sturdy, valiant, self- 
protecting nature, had made him terribly tough 
and elastic; it was now bis way never to go 
forward or backward a single step after sorrow. 
He seldom mentioned a dead friend or relation ; 
i and if others forced the dreary topic on him, 

' they could never hold him to it ; he was away 
directly to something pleasant or useful, like a 
gras^opper skipping off a grave into the green 
grass. lie had felt keenly about David while 
. there was anything to be done: but now his 
poor friend was in a madhouse, thanks to the 
lancet; and there was an end of him. Thinking 
about liim would do him no good. The present 
only is irresistible; past and future ills the 
mind can bar out by a resolute effort. The 
p. ..bride will very likely die of her first child! 

' Well tl^eu, forget that just now. Her father 
's in an asylum ! well then, don’t remember him 
1 wrong time ; there sit female beauty and 

^ iPkm ready to wed manly wit and comeliness, 

* t 

seated opposite ; see their sweet stolen glances ; 
a few hours only between them aud wedded rap- 
ture: and I’m here to give the lovely virgin 
away : fill the bumper high 1 dum vivimus viva- 
mus. In this glorious spirit he rattled on, and 
soon drew the young people out, and silvery 
peals of laughter rang round the genial board. 

This jarred on Mrs. Dpdd. She bore it in 
silence some time; but, with the grief it re- 
vived and sharpened by contrast, and the polite 
effort to hide her distress, found herself be- 
coming liysterical: then she made the usual 
signal to Julia, and beat an early retreat. She 
left Julia in the drawing-room, and went and 
locked herself in her own room. “Oh, how 
can they be so cruel as to laugh and giggle in 
my David’s house !” She wept sadly, and for 
the first time felt herself quite lonely in the 
world: for wliat companionship between the 
gay and the sad-hearted? Poor thing, she lived 
to reproach herself even with this, the nearest 
ajiproach she ever made to selfishness. 

Ere long she crept into Julia’s room and 
humbly busied herself packing her trunks for 
the wedding tour. The tears fell fast on tier 
white hands. 

She would not liave been left alone a minute 
if Julia’s mind imd not been occupied just then 
with an affectionate and seemly anxiety: she 
earnestly desired to reconcile her Alfred and his 
sister before the wedding; and she sat in the 
drawing-room thinking wliether it could be done, 
and how. 

At last she sat down blushing and wrote a 
little note, aud rang the bell for Sarah, and sent 
it courageously in to llie dining-room. 

Sarah very prudently listened at the keyhole 
before entering; for slie said to herself, “If 
they arc talking free, I shan’t go m till it’s 
over.” 

The persons so generously suspected were 
discussing a parchniciii Alfred had produced, 
and wanted signed : “ You are our trustee, my 
boy,” said he to Edward: “ so just write your 
name here, and mine comes liero, and the wit- 
nesses there: the Doctor and Sarah will do. 
Send for a pen.” 

“ Let’s read it first, please.” 

“ Read it ! What for ?” 

“ Catch me signing a paper without reading 
it, my boy.” 

“ What, can’t you trust me ?” inquired Alfred, 
hurt. 

“Oh yes. And can’t you trust me ?” 

“ There’s a Question : why I have named you 
my Trusty in tne deed ; he, he.” 

“ Well then trust me without my signing, aud 

I’ll trust you witliout reading.” 

Sampson lauglied at this retort, and Alfred 
reddened ; he did notwant the Deed read. But, 
while he hesitated, Sarah came in with Julia’s 
note, asking him to come to her for a minute. 
This sweet summons made him indifferent to 
prosaic things. “Well, read away,” said 
“one comfort, you will be no wiser.” ' 

“ What is it in Latin ?” asked Edward, with 
i a wry face. 
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“ No such luck. Beeds used to be iu Latin ; 
but Latin could not be made obscure enough. 
So now Bark Beeds are written in an unknown 
' tongue called ‘Lawyerish,’ where the sense is 
* as one grain of wheat in two bushels of chaff;* 
pick it out if you can.” 

Whatever man has done man may do,** said 
Br. Sampson stoutly. * “ You have rid it, and 
yet understood it: so why mayn*t we, yc 
ujonster o* conceit 

“ Read it ?” said Alfred. I never read it : 
would not read it for a great deal of money. 
The moment I saw what a senseless rigmarole 
it was, I flung it down and insisted on the bat- 
tological author furnishing me with an English 
translation. He complied: the crib occupies 
just twenty liixes ; the original three folio pages, 
as you see. That crib, gentlemen,** added he 
severely, is now iu my waistcoat pocket ; and 
you shall never see it — for your impudence. 
No, seat yourselves by that pool of parchment 
(sedet cternumque sedebit, &c.) and fish for 
Lawyer Crawford’s ideas, rari iiantes in gurgite 
vasto.” And with this he flew up-stairs on the 
wings of love. Julia met him in the middle of 
the room all in a flutter : It is to ask you a 
favour. I am unhappy — about one thing.*’ 

She tlien leaned one hand softly on his shoul- 
der, and curving her lovely supple neck looked 
lound into his lace and waicheti it as she pre- 
feircd her petition : “ It is about Jane and you. 
I cannot bear to part you two in this way : only 
think, six days you have not spoken ; and 1 am 
the cause.** 

“ Not tlic only cause, love.” 

1 don’t know, darling. But it is very cruel. 
I have got my dear moth rr and Edv\ard; you 
have nobody — but Me. Alfred,” said she with 
gentle impetuosity, “now is the time; your 
papa is away.” 

“ Oil, is he ?” said Alfred, carelessly. 

“ Yes. Sarah says Betty says he is gone to 
Uncle Thomas. So I know you won’t refuse 
me, my own Allied; it is to go to your sister 
this minute and make it up.” 

“ Whal, and leave you?” objected xilfred rue- 
fully. 

“ No, no ; you are with the gentlemen, you 
know : you are not here, m reality, till tea. 
Make them an excuse : say the truth ; say it 
is Me : and come back to me witli good news.” 

He consented on these terms. 

Then she armed him with advice : “ You go 
to make peace ; it is our last chance ; now re- 
member, you must be very generous, very sweet 
tempered. Guard against your impetuosity. 
Oh take warning by me ; see how impetuous I 
am. And then, you know, after all she is only 
a lady, and a great creature like you ought 
not to be rufllcd by anything so small as a 
lady’s tongue : the idea ! And, dearest, don’t 
go trusting to your logic, but do dcsccud to the 
arts of persuasion, because they are far more 
CoiLviucing somehow : please try them.” 

“Yesr."* Enumerate them.” 

“ Why, kissing, and coaxing, and don’t ask 

Wtf.’* 


“WiU you bestow a specimen of those arts 
on mo, if 1 succeed ?” 

*‘Try^ me,” said she: and looked him earn- 
estly in the face ; but lowered her long lashes 
slowly and shyly, as she realised to what her 
Impetuosity was pledging itself. 

Alfred got his hat and ran to Musgrove 
Cottage. 

A man stepped out of the shadow of a hedge 
opposite Albion Villa, and followed him, keeping 
in shadow as much as possible. 

The door of Musgrove Cottage was opened 
to him by old Betty with a joyful start : “ Mr. 
Alfred, t ^fd’clare ! Come in ; there’s only me 
and Miss. Master is in Yorkshire, and that 
there crocodile, Pe^gy, she is turned away — for ' 
sauce — and a good riddance of bad rubbish; 
Miss is in the parlour.” 

She ushered him triumphautly in. Jane was 
seated reading : she dropped her book, and ran 
and kissed him with a cry of joy. So warm a 
reception surprised him agreeably, and simplified 
his task. He told her he was come to try and 
make it up with lier before the w^ediJing: “ VYc 
lose your presence, dear Jenny,” said he, “ and 
that IS a great grief to us, valuing you as we do : 
don’t refuse us your good wislies to-morrow.” 

“ Dearest Alfred,” said she, “can you think 
it ? 1 pray for you day and night. And I have 
begun to blame myself for being so sure you 
were in the wrong and poor papa faultless. 
What you sent me half in jest, I take in earnest. 
‘Judge not, that yc be not judged.*” 

“ Why, Jenny,” said Allred, “-how rod your 
eyes arc.” 

At this observation the young saint laid her 
liead on her brother’s shoulder aud had a good 
cry like any other girl. When she recovered a 
little she told liim, yes, she had been very un- 
iiappy: that he had always been a dear good 
brother to her, and the only one she liad ; and 
that it cut her to the heart not to be at his 
wedding ; it seemed so unkind. 

Alfred set her’ on his knee, — she had more 
soul than body,— -and kissed her and comforted - 
her : and, iu this happy revival of natural affec- 
tion, his heart opened, he was off his guard, and 
told her all : gave her the several proofs tlieir 
father Jiad got the 14,000k Jane, arrested by 
the skill and logical clearness with which he 
marshalled the proofs, listened in silence ; and 
presently a keen shudder ran through her frame, 
and reminded him he was setting a daughter 
against her father. 

“There,” said he, “I always said 1 would 
never tell you, and now I’ve done it. "Well, at 
least you will see with wliat consideration, and 
unheard-of leniency, the Dodds for our sake 
are treating Mr. Ricliurd Hardie. Just compare 
their conduct to him with his to them. And 
which is most to ids advantage ? that I should 
marry Julia, and give Mrs. Dodd the life inte- 
rest in my ten thousand pounds, to balance his 
dishonesty, or for him to be indicted as a thief ? 
Ned Bodd told us plainly he would have set the 
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plice on him, had any other hut Ids son been 
the informant.” > 

** Did he say that ? Ok Alfred, this is a mise- 
rable world.” 

“ I can’t see it : it ia the jolliest world in the 
' world: everything is brigut and lovely, and 
everybody is happy except a few sick people, 
and a lew peevish ones that run to meet trouble ; 
to-morrow I marry my sweet Julia; Richard 
Hardie will find we two don’t molest him, nor 
trouble our heads about him ; he will get used 
to us ; and one fine day wo shall say to him, 
‘Kow, w'e know all about the 14,000/.; ^ust 
leave it by will to dear Jenny, and let my friend 
Dodd marry her, and you can enjoy it unmo- 
lested for your lifetime.’ He will consent; 
and you will marry Ned, and then you’ll find 
the w’orld has been wickedly slandered, by dis- 
honest men, and dismal dogs.” 

In this strain he continued till he made her 
blush a good deal and smile a little; a sad 
smile. 

But at last she said, “ If I was sure all this 
is true, I think I should go — with a heavy heart 
— to your wedding. If i don’t, the bc&t part 
of me will be there, my prayers, and my wann, 
warm wishes for you both. Iviss her for me, 
and tell lier so ; and that I hope we shall meet 
round His throne soon, if we cannot meet at 
His altar to-morrow.” 

Brother and sister then kissed one another 
aflfeclioriately; and Alfred ran back like the 
wind to Albion Cottage. Julia was not in the 
drawing-room, and some coolish tea was. After 
waiting half an hour he got impatient, and scut 
Sarah to say he had a message for her. Sarah 
went up-stairs to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and was 
instantly absorbed. After waiting again a long 
time, Alfred persuaded Edward to try his luck. 
Edward went up to Mrs. Dodd’s room, and W'as 
absorbed. 

The wedding dress w^as being solemnly tried 
on. A clean linen sheet was on tlie floor, and 
the bride stood on it, receiving the last touches 
of tlic milliner’s art. With this and her white 
poplin and lace veil she seemed framed in white, 

• and her cheeks bloomed so, and her eyes beamed, 
with excitement and innocent vanity, that alto- 
gether she was supernaturally lovely. 

Once enter the room enchanted by this snow 
clad rose, and — Yestigia nulla retrorsum. 

However Edward escaped at last, and told 
Alfred what was on foot, and drew a picture of 
the Bride, with white above and wdntc below. 

“Oh, let me see her,” implored the lover. 

Edward must ask mamma about that. lie 
did, and mamma said ” Certainly not ; the last 
person in the world that shall sec her in her 
wedding dress.” But she should come down to 
him in iialf an hour. It seemed a very long 
half-hour. However, by way of compensation, 
he was alone when she did come. “ Good 
news ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Capital; we are the best of friends. IV by 

is half inclined to come,** 

“Then — oh how good you are: oh, how I 
love you.” 


And she flun^ a ionder arm round his neck, 
like a young goddess making love; and her 
sweet face came so near his he had only to stoop 
a little, and their lips met ia a long blissful kiss. 

That kiss was an era in her life. Innocence 
itself, she had put up her delicious lips to her 
lover in pure, though earnest, affection ; but the 
male fire with which his met them, made her 
blush as well as thrill, and she, drew back a 
little, abashed and half scared^ and nestled on 
his shoulder, liiding a face that grew redder and 
redder. 

He bent his graceful head, and murmured 
down to her, “ Are you afraid of me, sweetest ?” 

“ Oh no, no ! Yes, a little ; I don’t know. I 
was afraid I had made too free with my 
Treasure; you don’t quite belong to mo yet, 
you know.” 

“Oh yes, I do; and, what is more, you 
belong to nn;. Don’t you, sweet rebel ?” 

“ Ah, that 1 do, heart and soul, my own, own, 
own.” 

A few more soft delicious murmurs, and tlicn 
Julia was summoned to more rites of vanity, 
and the lovers parted with tender reluctance for 
tho.se few hours. 

Alfred went home to his lodgings. 

H'e had not been there above *l,cn minutes, 
when he came out hastily, and walked quickly 
to the “ White Lion,” the principal inn in 
Barkington. He went into the stuble-yard, and 
said a few words to the ostler ; then returned to 
his lodgings. 

The mail followed him at a distance, from 
Albiou-tcrrace ; watched liim lioino ; dogged 
him to the “ White Lion ;” and, by-an-!\y, eii- 
tei'ed the yard and oficred the ostler a glass of 
ale at the tap. 

At Albion Yilla they w'cre working on Julia’s 
dresses till past midnight : and then Mrs. Dodd 
I insisted on her going to bed. She obeyed ; but 
when the house was all quiet, came stealing out 
to her mother, and begged to sleep with her : 
the sad mother strained her in a tearful embrace ; 
and so they passed the night ; clinging to one 
another more as tlie parting drew near* 

Edwai’d arranged the wedding breukfa&t for 
after the ceremony; and sent the ladies up a 
cup of cofl’ee, arid a bit of toast, apiece ; tliey 
could liardly find appetite even for lliis ; or 
indeed time ; there was so much still to do. 

At ten o’clock J ulia was still in the height of 
dressing, delayed by contretemps upon con- 
tretemps, Sarah and her sister did her hair up too 
loose, and, being a glorious m^s, it threatened 
all to come down ; and, meantime, a hair-pin 
quietly but persistently bored her cream-white 
jwll. 

“ Oh, run for mamma !” 

Mamma came half dressed, had the hair all 
down again, and did it up with adroit and loving 
hand, and put on the orange wreath, kissed her ' 
admiringly, and retired to her own toilet K^ud 
the gills began to lace the bride’s bodyt* 

Bump came Edward’s foot against the door; 
making them all shriek. 
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Now I dou^t want to laurrjr you ; biit Br. 
Sampson is come.” 

The handmaids, flustered, tried to go faster ; 
• and, when the work was done, Julia took her 
little hand-glass and inspected her back : ** Oh,” 
she screamed, ** I am crooked. There, go for 
maxima !” 

Mamma soon came, and the poor bride held 
out imploring hands; "Tm all awry; I’m as 
crooked as a ram’s horn.” 

“ I^a, miss,” said Sarah, “ it’s only behind ; 
nobody will notice it.” 

How can they help it ? Mamma ! am I de- 
formed ?” 

Mrs. Dodd smiled superior and bade her bo 
. calm : It is the lacing, dear. No, Sarah, it is 
‘ no use your pulling it ; all the pulling in the 
world will not straighten it. I thought so ; you 
have missed the second top hole.” 

J ulia’s little foot began to beat a tattoo on 
the floor : Tiiere is not a soul in the house but 
you can do the simplest tiling. Eyes and 
no eyes! Fingers and no fingers! I never 

difir 

ITusli, love, we all do our best.” 

“ Oil, I am sure of that ; poor things.” 
Nobody can lace you it you fidget about, 
love,” objected Mrs. JDoild. 

(liump !) “Naw I don’t want to hurry 
any man’s cattle : but the bridesmaids arc 
come.” 

I ‘‘ Oh dear, 1 sliall never be ready in time,” 

I said .Tidla; and the tattoo recoin nicneed. 

I “Plenty of time, love,” said Mrs. Dodd, 

I qiiietlv lacing • “not lia'l-past ton yet. Sarah, 
go and see if the bridegroom has arrived.” 

I Sarah returned with the reassuring tidings 
that the bridegroom had not yet arrived ; though 
j the carriages had. 

I “Oh, tiiank Heaven he is not come,” said 
Julia. “ If I keep him waiting to-day, he might 
say — ‘ Oho’ !” 

Under dread of a comment so cutting she 
was ready at last, and said inajestically lie 
might come now whenever ho liked. 

Sicantime, down stairs, an uneasiness of the 
opposite kind was growing. Ten minutes past 
the appointed time, and tlie bridegroom not 
there. So while Julia, now full dressed, and 
easy in her mind, was directing Sarah’s sister to 
lay out her plaiji travelling dress, bonnet and 
gloves, on the bed, Mrs. l)ochl was summoned 
down stairs : she came down with Julia’s wdiitc 
' loves in her hand and a needle and thread, the 
utton sewed on by trade’s fair hand having 
flown at the first strain. Edward met iier on tlio 
stairs ; “ What had we better do, mofher?” said 
he, sotto voce ; “tlierc must be some mistake. 
Can you remember ? Wasn’t he to call for me 
on the way to the church ?” 

“ I really do not know,” said Mrs. l)odd. 

• “ Is he at the cliurch, do you think P” 

“ No, no, either he was to call for me, here, 
for him. 1*11 go to the church though, it 
i% onl^^a step.” 

He ran off, and in little more than five minutes 
came into the drawing-roonu 


“No, lie is not there. I must go to his 
lodging. ‘ Confound him, he has got reading 
Aristotle, I suppose.” 

This passed before the whole party, Julia ex- 
cepted. 

Sampson looked at his watch, and said he 
could conduct the ladies to the clmrch while 
Edward went for Alfred. “ Division of labour,” 
said he, gallantly, “and mine the delightful 
half.” 

Mrs. Dodd demurred to the plan. She was 
for waiting quietly in one place. 

“ Well, but,” said Edward, “ we may overdo 
that ; here it is a (|uarterq>ast eleven, and you 
know they can’t be married after twelve. No, I 
really tliink you had better all go with the 
doctor ; I dare say we shall be there as soon as 
you will.” 

This was agreed on after some discussion: * 
Edward, however, to provide against all contin- 
gencies, begged Sampson not to w^ait for him 
should Alfred reach the church by some other 
road; “Pm only groomsman, you know,” said 
he. He ran off at a racing pace. The bride 
was then summoned, admired, and handed into 
one carnage with her two biidesmaids, Miss 
Bosanqiiet and Miss Barton ; Sampson and 
Mrs. Bodd went in the other ; and by half-past 
eleven they were all safe in the cliurcJi. 

A good many people high and low were about 
the door, and in the pews, waiting to see the 
beautiful Miss Bodd married to the son of a 
personage once so popular ns Mr. Hnrdie; it 
had even transpired that hlr. Hardie disap- 
proved the match. They had been waiting a 
long time, and were beginning to wonder what 
was the matter, when, at last, the brwlc’s 
party walked up the aisle with a bnglit April 
sun shining on them through the broad old 
windows. The bride’s rare beauty, and stag- 
likc carriage of her head, imperial in its loveli- 
ness and orange wreath, drew a hum of admira- 
tion. 

The paity stood a minute or two at tlic cast 
end of the church, and then the clergyman came 
out and invited them into the vestry. 

Their reappearance was eagerly expected ; in 
silence at first, but presently in loud and multi- 
tudinous whisfiei's. 

At this moment a young lady with almost 
perfect features, and sylph-like figure, modestly | 
dressed in dove-coloured silk, but witli a new 
chip bonnet and white gloves, entered a pew 
near the west door, and said adittle pnner; 
then procecdi’d up the aisle, and cxciiangcd a 
werd with the clerk, then into the vestry.* 

“ Cheep ! cheep ! cheep ! went fifry female 
tongues, and the arrival of tlic bridesgroom’s *! 
sister became public news. 

The bride welcomed her in the vestry with a 
sweet guttural of suipriso and delight, and they 
kissed one another like little tigers. 

“Oh my darling Jane, how kind of you! 
have I got you back to make ray happiness 
complete 

Now none of hei» pwn jJarty had thought it, . 
wise to tcU Julia thf* b was any hitch : but Miss 
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EEardie blurted out aaturally enough: **But 
*u'here’s Alfred ?” 

‘‘ I don’t know, dear,” said Julia innocently. 

Are not he and Edward in another part of the 
* church ? I thought we were waiting till twelve 
o’clock, perhaps. Mamma dear, you know 
everything ; I suppose this is all right ?” 

" Then, looking round at her friends’ faces, 
she saw in a moment that it was all wrong. 
Sampson’s^ in particular, was burning with 
manly indignation, and even her mother’s dis- 
composed, and trying to smile. 

I When the innocent saw this, she suspected 
i her beloved was treating her cavalierly, and her 
i poor little mouth began to work, and she had 
I much ado not to whimper. 

I Mrs. Dodd, to encourage her, told her not 
! to be put out : it had been arranged all along 
“ that Edward should go for him: “Unfortu- 
nately we had an impression it was the other 
way: but now Edward is gone to his lodg- 
ings.” 

“ No, mamma,” said Julia; “Alfred was to 
call for Edward ; because our house was on the 
way.” 

“ Are you sure, my child ?” asked Mrs. Dodd, 
very gravely. 

“Oh yes, mamma,” said Julia, begiimiug to 
tremble : “ at a quarter before eleven : i heard 
j them settle it.” 

' The matter was terribly serious now ; indeed 
, it began to look Ijopeless. W’eather over- 
clouded ; rain-drops falling; and hard upon 
twelve o’clock. 

They all looked at one another in des})air. 

' Suddenly there was a loud, long, busjzing 
, heard outside, and the house of God turned into 
■ a gossiping fair. “Talk of money changers,” 

! said Satan that day, “ give me the exchangers 
; of small talk.” 

“ Thank Heaven they arc come,” said Mrs. 

1 Dodd. But, liaving thus relieved her miud, she 
drew herself up and prepared a freezing recep- 
tion for tlic defaulter. 

A whisper reached their excited ears : “ It is 
youug Mr. Dodd !” and next moment Edward 
came into the vestry— alone : the sight of him 
was enough ; his brow wet with perspiration, 
his face black and white with bitter wrath. 

“Come home, people,” he said, sternly: 
“ there will be no wedding here to-day.” 

The bridesmaids cackled questions at him; 
he turned his back on them. 

Mrs. Dodd knew her son’s face too well to 
waste inquiries. “ Give me my child !” she 
; cried,* in such a burst of mother’s anguish long 
' restrained, that even the insult to the bride was 
“ forgotten for one moment, till she was seen 
tottering into her mother’s arms and cringing 
: and trying to hide bodily in her : “ Oh, throw 

' a shawl over me,” .sire moaned; “hide all 

i this.” 

I Well, they all did what they could ; Jane 
i liung round her neck and sobbed, and said, 
i “ I’ve a sister now, and no brother.” The 
I bridesmaids cried. Tlie young curate ran and 
; ‘ got the fly to the vestry-door : “ Get into it,” 


he said, ‘*and you will at least escape the 
curious crowed.” I 

“God bless you, Mr. Hurd,” said "Edward, 
half choked.^ He hurried the insulted bride and I 
her mother in ; Julia huddled and shrank into a f 
corner under Mrs. Dodd’s shawl; Mrs. Dodd | 
had all the blinds down in a moment ; and they 
went home as from a funeral. 

Ay, and a funeral it was ; for the sweetest 
girl in England buried her hopes, her laugh, 
her May of youtl), in that chpen that day. j 
When she got to Albion Villa, she cast a wild | 
look all around for fear she should be seen in 
her wedding clothes ; and darted moaning into 
the house. 

Sarah met her in the hall, smirking; and 

saying, “ Wish you j ” 

The poor bride screamed fearfully at the mock- 
ing words, and cut the conventional phrase 
ill two as with a razor , then fled to her own 
room, and tore ojf her wreath, her veil, her 
pearls, and had already strewed the room, when 
Mrs. Dodd, with a foot quickened by affection, 
burst in and caught her half fainting, and laid 
her weary as old age, and cold as a stone, upon 
her mother’s bosom, and rocked her as in the 
days of happy childhood never to return, and 
bedewed the pale face with her own tears. 

Sampson took the bride|maids each to her 
residence, on purpose to leave Edward free. 

He came home, waslicd his face, and, sick at 
heart, but more master of himself, kaocked, 
timidly at Julia’s door. 

“ Come in, my son,” said a broken voice. 

He crept in ; and saw a sorry sight. The 
travelling dicss and bonnet were wailing still 
on the bed ; the bridal wreath and veil lay on 
the floor ; and so did lialf the necklace, aiicf tlie ■ 
rest of tlie pearls all about the floor ; and J alia, | 
with all her liair loose and hanging below her | 
waist, lay faintly quivering in her mother’s | 
arms. i 

Edward stood and looked, and groaned. j 

Mrs. Dodd whispered to him over Julia : 

“ Not a tear ! not a tear 1” 

“ Dead, or false ?” moaned the girl : “ dead, 
or false ? oh, that 1 could believe he was false : 
no, no, he is dead : dead.” 

Mrs. Dodd whispered again over her girl. 

“ Tell her something : oh, give me tears for 
her — ^the world for one tear !” 

“ Wliat shall I say P” gasped Edward, 

“ Tell her the truth, and trust to God, whose 
child she is.” 

Edward knelt on the floor and took her hand : 
“My poor little du,” he_ said, in a voice 
broken with pity and emotion, “ would you 
rather have him dead, or false to you ?” 

“Why false, a thousand limes. It’s Edward. 
Bless your sweet face my own, own brother ; 
tell me he is false, aud not come to deadly 
harm.” 

“You shall jud"e for yourself,” he groaned; 

“ I went to his lodgings. He liad left the town. 
The woman told me a letter came for him 
night. A letter in — a female hand.' Tlie . 
scoundrel came in from ns; got this letter; 
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padcd xip liis tilings directly; paid Ws lodg- 
ing f and went off in a two-horse fly at eiglit 
o’clock in the morning.” 


A ERENCH HAND ON THE PIANO. 

A TjiiCK little volume, Musique et Musiciens, 
has just been given to the world by M. Oscar 
Commettant, which ably touches upon all the im- 
portant musical questions of the day, illustrating 
them from time to time by curious and amusing 
anecdotes. Not the least interesting chapter is 
that devoted to the piano ; and its authority is 
all the greater from its author’s himself holding 
, a distinguished position among the pianists of 
I the French metropolis. 

' Pianists at present constitute, in other coun- 
tries as well as in France, the main battalion of 
: the instrumenUl army. It will be scarcely 
* credited that Paris alone numbers twenty tbou- 
! sand professors of the piano; but the census 
j proves the truth of the fact. It is true that 
; these twenty thousand professors do not all of 
I them earn their guinea per lesson, not a few 
i being content witli the modest remuneration of 
I a cup of coffee-and-milk with a buttered roll, 
j At the head of the French pianists, public 
j opinion has for some time placed Emile Prudent ; 

and justly so : whieh makes his loss the more to 
i be regretted. While listening to Prudent’s per- 
j formances, you became immediately aware that a 
well organised head guided the lingers, which ! 
I bad acquired the intelligence and sensibility 
j of the arlist’s mind and heart. He would 
! never have been the person to conceive the idea 
I — like a certain groat German piani.'^t, who is as 
! clever a pullist as he is an admirable executant 
j -—of paying women at the rate of twenty-five 
j francs per concert, to pretend to faint away with 
, pleasure in the middle of a fantasia taken at such 
a rapid pace tliat it would have been humanly 
impossible to finish it. The pianist abruptly left 
his instrument to rush to the assistance of the 
poor fainting lady, while everybody in the room 
believed that, but for that untoward accident, 

J the prodigious pianist would have completed the 
j greatest of miracles It happened one night that 
I a woman paid to faint, forgot her cue, and fell 
fast asleep. The piani.st was performing Weber’s 
conccrt,o. Reckoning on the fainting of this female 
' to interrupt the finale of the piece, lie took it in 
an impossible time. What could he do in such a 
perplexing case P Stumble and trip like a vulgar 
pianist, or pretend to be stopped by defective 
memory ? No ; he simply played the part which 
Vi\Qfainteress (excuse the word) ouglit to have 
acted, and fainted away himself. People crowded 
around the pianist, who became doubly phe- 
nomenal through his electric execution, and his 
frail an^ susceptible organisation. They carried 
him out into the green-room. Tlic men ap- 
’ plauded as if they meant to bring dowm the 
ceiling; the women waved their handkerchiefs to 
manifest their enthusiasm ; and the faintercs^, , 


on waking, fainted, perhaps really, with despair 
at not having pretended to faint. 

Prudent’s happy influence may be considered * 
as one of tbc causes of the superiority of French 
pianists in general over foreign ones. For, M. 
Commettant asserts, this superiority really exists, 
and cannot be disputed. Fonncrly, it belonged 
to Germany; now, it belongs to France. Vienna ' 
takes rank, in this respect, not only after Paris, 
but after London, where good pianists abound. 

By the side of Emile Prudent may be ranged : 
a considerable number of pianists, strangers by , 
birth, but naturalised in France by talent, cduca- | 
tion, and a more or less constant sojourn m the j 
country. The happy influence, on the art of l 
piano playing, of the compositions of Thalbcrg^ j 
Kruger,, Ascher, Rosenhain, and many others, is 
incontestable. These eminent artists arc fond of 
Paris, because Pai-is is fond of them, and treats 
them as her spoiled children. In Parisian draw- 
ing-rooms, the piano is a throne whose occupant 
is contemplal cd, admired, made much of, by an ! 
undissembling court, who flatter him with hearty ! 
good will, and applaud him conscientiously. 
Chopin has been heard to say that he could live ; 
in no other city but Paris. What would have 
become of his poetic temperament (M. Com- 
mettant demands) if necessity had constrained 
him to perform in certain aristocratic London 
saloons, where tlie artists — whatever their 
celebrity, were they Beethoven or Mozart tliem^ 
selves— are penned up, like lepers, on an in- 
dicated spot, which they are only permitted 
to leave at the order of the head of the house, 
for the purpose of displaying their powers 
in the midst of a general hum of conversation ? 
Assuredly, lie could not have borne it ; and the i 
great uonder is that superior artists should be ! 
found who will submit to sucli treatment from ' 
persons whose principal, sometimes whose only . j 
merit, is, to bear a noble (sometimes an ignoble) 
name, and to possess a large fortune. Iii 
Paris, good society better appreciates tlie value 
of artists. Jt is aware wliat natural qualities, , 
what persevering efforts, what obstinate labour/ 
and what noble ai’dour, are indispensable, in 
order to acquire superiority in any art ; and as 
it really loves the arts, it also loves artists. 

Greatly to be pitied are the childien of whom 
their parents determine to make musical pheno- 
mena. It pains one to behold *tlic pale thin 
countenances of these interesting martyrs. of the 
demisemiquavor. Poor dear creatures ! At an. 
ago when they ought to ramble through the * 
fields, breathe the open air, laugh and play, they 
are shut up in a chamber, seated at a piano, with 
their ears and their minds at full stretch upon 
music; the inevitable cflect of which, on such 
feeble constitutions, already tried by growth and 
want of exercise, is to develop, out of all pro- 
portion, their nervous system, at the expense of 
their muscular aud sanguine system, or, iu other , , 
words, to compromise their heallh for ever. It 
is to be hoped that the fathers and mothers of 
these unliappy infants are not aware of the injury , ' 
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they are doing to their children, who need be bom venced by it, it was only because be was gifted 
tfe’oe times as strong as other eblldren, to undergo with unusual physical and moral strength. Any 
• the discipline. other child would have died under the task, or 

Herz, a prince in his art, came out in the mu- become an idiot, 
sical world at a very early age. He has related Are women less capable than men, of excelling 
through what a serios of exercises, or rather of on the piano? M. Coiumettant is inclined to 
torments, he passed, in order to acquire the hot- think so. In fact, a verj' small number of women 
house talent of which his father was so proud, out of the vast multitude who devote themselves | 
. "When ho was only t hree years and a lialf old, to the study of the instrument, have acquired a | 
Henj’i Herz*s father (who had settled in liis plans gi*eat reputation. Wc may cite Mesdames Plcyel, 
that his child should be a prodigy) got made for Escudier-Kastner, Massart, Schumaun, IV artel, 

. him a little piano of the Jieight of a chair, and and Mdllc. Josephine Martin. The rest, with a 
with a compass oi about four octaves. Henri few exceptions, are coiifoiinded in a mediocrity 
sathimselfuponasiool; his father did the same; wliich is called respectable, one hardly knows 
and the two amtised themselves, several hours why. 

<daily, trying which should move his fingers the Eor some years past, Madame Pleyel has been 
quickest over the narrow keys of the toy instru- settled in Iklgium, where she conducts a piano 
ment. As ilic child grew bigger, they gave him class at the Conservatoire of Brussels. Mdlle. 
a larger piano, always in proportion to his Martin’s name is celebrated throughout Europe, 
stature. At six years, he was promoted to the An indefatigable labourer, she forgets that she is 
honour of playing ou a piano of natural dimen- a first-class pianist, to confine herself exclusively 
I mnsj and his lather made him a present of a pair to the professor’s duties, giving lessors for from 
' of bools with yellow tops. twelve to fourteen hours per day. What a task ! 

“ You see,” he said, “ I consider you li-encefor- How can a woman, a young lady, endure the 
ward as a man, and treat you as such. Endea- fatigue ? But wc forget that women, feeble 
vour to deserve my kindness, by wearing out your under certain circumstances in wliich men show 
boots as little, and your piano as much, as you themselves strong*, become indefatigable under 
can.” At eight years 0I4 Henri Herz’s father certain other circumstances where men ai*e weak, 
gave him a new proof of his consideration, by pur- At the piano, when it is a question of giving 
chasing him a silver watch, which was hung up lessons; at bulls, wheuit is a question of dancing; 
over the iustrument. The object of the watch one weak woman is as good as two strong men. 
was to indicate the hours of labour to the boy, thanks to tJiis feminine aptitude, Mdllc. Jose- 
who was condemned, besides the studies of the phine Martin reckons her pupils by hundreds, 
day, to practise exercises and scales from eight among whom might be quoted amateurs of rare 
in the evening until eleven. talent and artists in high repute. 

At eleven, a in aid-servant entered, with a The professor of the piano, who is liiraself no ! 
singular appaintus invented by Herz’s fathei*. peifornier, is a mysterious being, well worthy of 
It consisted of a pulley fastened to the ceiling, exercising the sagacity of observaut minds. To 
through which pulley ran a long rope, one end of teach what one does not know, appears, in fact, 

• which was tied to a stick about half a yard long, at first sight, an inexplicable mystery; and we 
To each end of tlie stick were fastened two bits naturally ask for wlial strange reason the pro- 
of string, at the ends of which dangled a couple fessor of this class lias not himself in some de- 
of rings. The little prodigy passed the medium {?ree profited by the lessons wliich be gives to 
and the annular fingers of both his hands through others. , Of tlicsc individuals, some are very 
the rings, and the servant set the apparatus in wretcluid. Others are very well off; their pupils 
motion by making the rope run through the arc numerous, unfailing, and profitable. No 
pulley. This mode of training, according to M. one in the world of art has 6 vcr heard their 
Ilerz senior, ensured the independent action of names pronounced ; i hey ’ have never pub- 
those rebellious members, the second and third lislicd anytliiiig ; no journal has ever mentioned 
fingers. . tlieni ; no one has ever listened to their per- 

When the silver watch marked midnight, that formaucc -ftirthe stringent reason that they can- 
is, after an hour of these strange gymnastics, tlie not play; never have they brought forward any 
labours of the day concluded, and everybody of llieir pupils; and yet, in a certain subter- 
‘ went to bed. Half dead with exhaustion, the raneau world, tlnsy pass for phoenixes, they arc 
poor child fell asleep almost before he could get consulted respecting new operas which they 
into bod. But at six in the morning, his father, never go to see, and great performers whom they 
who slept in the adjoining chamber, knocked never go to hear, about new music which they 
at the wall, shouting, “ Come, Henri ; it is six do not know, and about the history of music, of 
o’clock, tny boy. Quick, to the piano !” The which they are completely ignorant. To every 
wretclied lad had to get up, and stumbling with question put to them, they reply without hesita- 
sleepiness, dipped his face in cold water, to tion, and pronounce their judgments w^th tlic 
^ pwaken himself completely, and then returned to disdainful air which, in default of modestj', sit's 
row his galltiy ; — that is, to resume his piano well on transcendent merit, 
practice. If Henri Herz could support iliis ex- Among the planets for dancing evening ' 
xstence, and if his musical education were ad- jxgrties, there are bad, tolerable, good, and ex- 
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oeptioiDaily good, auch as H. Philippe Stutas, f(» 
iastanoe, who with great skill as an executont 
• combines the talent of a composer. M. Stutz is 
the Musard of the piano; and when the mistress 
of a house informs you that she has engaged 
Stutz for her soiree dansante, you may be sure 
that the ball will not flag that evening, and that 
every leg will bo alert and valiant. In fact^ 
many a walizcr who, with such a pianist, will 
waltz at one breath for five - and - twenty 
minutes —witliout experiencing any other in- 
convenience than a singing in the ears, and a 
heavy pressure on the top of the skull — will begin 
to totter with such another pianist at the end of 
ten minutes. Good fingers in the pianist do 
really make ^od legs in the dancer. An erro- 
neous belief is current in the world that every 
good pianist can play to dancers. But how many 
grand performers, after exciting the admiration 
of the room by their execution of some fine and 
difficult fantasia, have made a complete failure 
by volunteering to replace, as a sort of joke, the 
pianist who makes dance-music his special pro- 
fession ! 

Among the old beaux who still adore the 
dance, there are always some who, as a mark of 
good taste, go and chat with the pianist, indulg- 
ing in a little musical gossip. On such occasions 
the soiree pianist never fails to make profession 
of his musical faith. His mania is to appear in 
the eyes of the guests as an aHist out of his 
proper place, bom to play serious and even dole- 
ful music, but constrained by circumstances to 
compose and perform light and frivolous dance- 
tunes. ‘Jieligious music, masses for the dead 
especially, is his real vocation. Polkas! Give 
him counterpoint,'^ la Palestrina; fugues witli 
two subjects, in eight parts. Por him, melody 
is little or nothing; harmony is cver> thing. 
Panc\ what must be his sufferings in having to 
earn his bread by melody ! 

A great merit wdth the soiree pianist is, to 
have a numerous stock of all the dances in vogue, 
so as to satisfy all tastes, and even all political 
opinions— for politics intrude themselves every- 
where in France, even into airs for people to 
dance to. The Victor Emmanuel quadrille and 
the Solferiuo polka may be suitable for certain 
ball-rooms, wliilc others would prefer the Francis 
the Second galop, with the Duchess of Parma 
redovva. Once upon a time, the services of 
soirees pianists were rather liberally compen- 
sated ; but the profession, like many others, has' 
fallen below mediocrity. And it makes one blush 
to see certain great ladies, who think no tiling 
too dear which flatters their vanity, driving their 
bargains with cmel persistence, to screw five 
francs out of an artist’s evening's work. 

Good amateur pianists are now-o’-days nume- 
rous in France. As for amateurs of moderate 
talent, their number is incalculable. They sliine 
with mqr6 or less brilliancy ; but they are as in- 
numerable as the stars of minor magnitude, 
in the vast firmament of haiynony. Generally, 
out of a hundred musical amateurs, at least 


mnety4ve jfiay the pmo. Why this almost 
absolute preference over aU other musical instru- 
ments ? ' For several reasons. First ; th<i piano 
(together with the expressive organ) is the only 
instrument played by ladies now that the fla- 
geolet is dead and buried, the harp gone dumb, 
and the guitar confined to Almaviva’s serenade 
j in the Barber of Seville. Secondly ; it requires 
[a much shorter time to become bearable by 
j others, and by one’s self, on the piano where 
the notes are ready made to hand, than on 
the violin, the violinceilo, the clarionet, or the 
horn. Thirdly ; the piano having become an in- 
dispensable piece of drawing-room furniture, it 
may be played' wherever it happens to be met 
with, as if the result of accident, without there 
being in the improvised musical exhibition any ] 
marked symptoms of premeditation. This is 
not the case with violinists, bassists, flutists, 
cometists, and so on, who cannot give utterance 
to a single note ■without having their instru- 
ment lugged about with them. In the depart- 
ment of the Seine alone, there are sixty-three 
thousand pianos out on hire. 

But the piano has also its enemies, who 
threaten it with persecution and partial suppres- 
I sion, by taxation. To counteract this enormity, 
it is proposed to establish a factory of imitation 
pianos. These pianos, constructed of the stoutest 
pasteboard, will represent ordinary pianos, so as 
to deceive the most experienced eye. They will be 
exempted from the tax (when it is imposed); 
and will have over real pianos the triple advan- 
tage of being infinitely cheaper, of making no 
noise, and of serving as convenient cupboards. 
When the dog-tax was established in France, 
many people slew and stuffed their dog, by this 
means avoiding the impost, and yet not parting 
with their beloved animal. The poor piano has 
given rise to other equally intolerable pleasantries. 

My dear fellow, you have no idea what a 
delightful creature is Mdlle. Clarisse Fikindor !” 

“ Oh, I know her ; a cliarming blonde of 
eighteen.” 

“ Yes ; witli blue eyes and black eyelashes.” • 

Her fortune is two hundred thousand francs.” 

Precisely ; and she has an ailing uucle, of 
whom she is the only heiress.” 

“ And, to crown the whole, she doesn’t play 
the piano.” 

“1 was going to mention it. Consequently, 
she is not a woman like other women; she is a 
perfect angel.” 

Or, again : “Madame Tanguin’s parties aare 
dull. Hobody goes there.” 

“ How is that ? Is she unamiable, or does she 
do things shabbily ?” 

“Quite the contrary. Madame Tauguin is 
extremely amiable. She is liberal with her re- 
freshments •, soups go the round after midnight. 
Only she has a couple of daughters who play 
duets on the piano.”’^ 


* In Sheridan’s Affectation, a lady says, “ Send 
for the man to pat the piano otU of tune.” 
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In spite of wliich sarcastic observations, tbe 
piano, so brilliant in the conoerfc^room under tbe 
bauds of a virtuoso, is above all the instrument 
for meetings of intimate friends. In small towns 
and in the country, what would become of the 
long winter cymiings, when every one is driven 
to his own intellectual resources, but for the 
pastime of home-made music P The piano is the 
family friend. It is a discreet and charming con- 
fidant, who receives the secrets of our heart when 
agitated and wrung by moral fevers. The bash- 
ful girl can make the keys repeat the melody 
whidi he prefers. 

It is harsh to suppose that the love of display 
is the reason which urges not a few middle-aged 
persons to betake themselves to practising the 
piano. One professor has among his pupils a 
lady aged sixty-four. After losing her husband, 
her son, and her daughter, she seeks in the study 
of the piano, not a consolation for her sorrows, 
but an occupation to divert her melanclioly 
thoughts. She had learned music in her youth, 
and could once perform, tolerably, Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s sonatas. After more than half a cen- 
tury, she had the courage to take up music again, 
and the instrument which recalled the days of 
her girlhood. She is an excellent pupil, who 
receives her lessons with pleasure, who never 
misses a lesson, and wlio makes notable progress. 
Such examples may not be common ; but what j 
otlier instrument could be taken in hand by a 
woman sixty-four years of age ? ' 

The piano, usually expressive of cheerfulness 
and gentle pleasure, lias been, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the painful interpreter of heart- 
rending emotions, Chopin, * feeling the ap- 
proach of death, wished to bid a last farewell to 
the instrument which had given utterance to his 
poetic inspirations, and hud been the means of his 
great success. A piano was brought to Lis bed- 
side. With icy hands and clouded vision, he at- 
tempted to draw a few sounds from the instru- 
ment. A sweet and touching melody, deeply ex- 
pressive of regret, was whispered forth ; but the 
•musician was unable to complete his pathetic 
improvisation. He fell back on his bed of suf- 
fering, and expired a few hours afterwards. 

Lablachc, the incomparable artist, the worthy 
man par excellence, who is still regretted by the 
music4 world, attempted to sing upon his dcatli- 
bed : in order, as he said, to die as lie had always 
lived, devoted to his art. " Go,” he said to one 
of his children, “go to the piano and accompany 
me.” The son, struggling to conceal his emotion, 
obeyed his father’s last request. Lablache then 
sang the first verse of the English romance : — 
“Horae, Sweet Home.” At the second verse, 
the singer’s throat contracted, and not a note 
could issue from it. 

“Ah!” said Lablache, “I can sing no longer. 

I am a lost man !” He died that very night. 

There is a project of establishing in Paris a 
club for amateur pianists. The original mem- 
bers are required to be able to execute respect- 
ably one of Thalberg’s grand fantasias, and to read 


'music well enough to accompany an opera-song 
at sight. The principal object of the club is the 
exeisution of works for the piano. Independent 
of the grand meetings, at which the principal 
French and foreign celebrities will perform in 
succession, every member will be expected to 
play, every week, some new piece for the piano. 


THE UNCOMMEUCIAL TRAVELLER. | 

There are some small out-of-the-way landing- 
places on the Thames and the Medway, where I 
do much of my summer idling. Running water 
is favourable to day-dreams, and a strong tidal 
river is the best of running water for mine. I 
like to watch tbe great ships standing out to sea 
or coming home richly laden, the active little 
steam-tugs confidently pufiiug with tliem to and 
from the sea-horizon, the fleet of barges that seem 
to have plucked their brown and russet sails | 
from the ripe trees in the landscape, the heavy i 
old colliers, light in ballast, floundering down * 

before the tide, the light screw barks and ! 

schooners imperiously holding a straight course 1 
while the others patiently tack and go about, ! 
the yachts with their tiny Imlls and great white 1 
sheets of canvas, the little sailing-boatvS bob- i 
bing to and fro on their errands of pleasure j 
or business, and— -as it is the nature of little 
people to do— -making a prodigious fuss about 
their small affairs. Watching these objects, | 
I still am under no obligation to think about 
them, or even so mucli as to sec them, unless it ! 
perfectly suits my humour. As little am I 1 
obliged to licar the plash and flop of the tide, j 
tlic ripple at my feet, the clinking windlass afar ! 
off, or the humming steam-ship paddles further i 
away yet. These, with the creaking little jetty 
on which I sil, and the gaunt high-water marks ;{ 
and low-water marks in the mud, and the ji 
broken causeway, and the broken bank, and the j j 
broken stakes and piles leaning forward as if 1 1 
they were vain of their personal appearance and | 
looking for their reflexion in the ■water, will 
melt into any train of fancy. Equally Jidapt- 
able to any purpose or to none, are the pas- | 
turing sheep and kine upon the mai-slics, the 
gulls lhat wheel and dip around me, the crows 
(well out of gunshot) going home fi'om the 
rich liarvcst-ficlds, the heron that has been out 
a-fishing and looks as melancholy, up there in the 
sky, as if it hadn’t agreed with him. Everything 
within the range of the senses will, ]}y the aid of 
the running water, lend itself to everything 
beyond that range, and work into a drowsy 
whole, not unlike a kind of tune, but for which 
there is no exact definition. 

One of these landing-places is near an old fort 
(1 can see the Nore Light from it with my 
pockot - glass), from which fort mysteriously 
emerges a boy, to whom 1 am much inik^todior 
additions to my scanty stock of knowledge. He 
is a young boy, with an intelligent face burnt to 
a dust colour by the summer sun, and with crisp 
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hair of the same hue. He is a boy in whom I hare 
perceived nothing incompatible with habits of 
» studious inquiry and meditation, unless an evanes- 
cent black eye (I was delicate of inquiring how 
occasioned) should be so considered. To him am I 
indebted for ability to identify a Custom-hoiwe 
boat at any distance, and for acquaintance with 
all the forms and ceremonies observed by a home- 
ward-bound Indiara an coming up Ibc river, when 
the Custom-house officers go aboard her. But for 
hi]n, I might never have heard of “ the dumb- 
ague,” respecting which malady I am now 
learned. Had I never sat at bis feet, I might 
have finished my njorial career and never known 
that when I see a white liorsc on a barge’s sail, 
that barge is a lime barge. For pecioiis secrets 
in reference to beer, am I likewise beholden to 
him, involving warning against the beer of a 
certain establishment, by reason of its having 
turned sour through failure in point of de- 
mand : though my young sage is not of opi- 
nion that similar deterioration has befallen 
the ale. He has also enligliteucd me touching 
the mushrooms of the marshes, and has gently 
reproved my ignorance in having supposed 
them to be impregnaled with salt. His inamicr of 
imparting information, is thoughtful, and appro- 
priate to the scene. As he reclines beside me, 
be pitches into the river, a little stone or piece of 
grit, and then delivers himself oracularly, as 
thougli he spoke out of the centre of the spreading 
circle that it njakes in the water. He never im- 
proves ray mind without observing this formula. 

With the w'ise boy—whom I know by no 
other name than the Spirit of the Fort— I re- 
cently consorted on a breezy day when* the river 
leaped about us and was full of life. I had seen 
the sheaved corn carrying in the golden fields as 
I came down to the river ; .and the rosy farmer, 
watching his labo\jring-men in the saddle on his 
cob, had told me how lie had reaped his two hun- 
dred and sixty acres of long-strawcd coni last 
week, and how a better week’s work he had 
never done in all his days. Peace and abundance 
were on the country-side in beautiful forms and 
beautiful colours, and the haiwcst seemed even to 
be sailing out to grace the never-reaped sea in the 
yellow-laden barges that mellowed the distance. 

It was on this occasion that the Spirit of the 
Fort, directing his remarks to a certain floating 
iron battery lately lying in that rcacli of the 
river, enriched my mind with Ids opinions on 
naval architecture, and infonned me that he 
would like lobe an engineer. 1 found him up to 
everything that is done in the contracting line by 
Messrs. Pcio and Brasscy — cunning in the 
article of concrete — mellow in the matter of 
iron— great on the subject of gunnery. When 
he spoke of pile-driving and sluice-making, he 
left me not a leg to stand on, and 1 can never 
sufficiently acknowledge his forbearance with me 
in my disaAed state. W hile he thus discoursed, 
he several times directed his eyes to one distant 
quarter of the landscape, and spoke with vague , 
mysterious awe of " the Yard.” Pondering his les- 


sons after we had parted, I bethought me that 
the Yard was one of our hw^ge public Dockyards, 
and t^t it lay hidden among the crops down in 
the dip behind the windmills, as if it modestly 
kept itself oait of .view in peaceful times, and 
sought to trouble no man. Taken with this 
modesty on the part of the Yard, I resolved to 
improve the Yard’s acquaintance. 

My good opinion of the Yard’s retiring cha- 
racter was not dashed by nearer approach. It 
resounded with the noise of hammers beating 
upon iron ; and the great sheds or slips under 
which the mighty men-of-war are built, loomed 
business-like when contemplated from the op- 
posite side of the river. For all that, how- 
ever, the Yard made no display, but kept 
itself snug under hill-sides of corn-fields, hop- 
gardens, and orchards ; its great chimneys smok- 
ing with a quiet— almost a lazy— air, like giants 
smoking tobacco ; and the great Shears moored 
off it, looking meekly and inoffensively out of 
proportion, like the Giraffe of the machinery 
creation. The store of cannon on the neighbour- 
ing gun-wharf, had an innocent toy-like appear- 
ance, and the one red-coated sentry on duty 
over them was a mere toy figure, with a clock- 
w'ork movement. As the hot sunlight sparkled 
on him he might have passed for the identical 
little man w^ho had the little gun, and whose 
ballets they were made of lead, lead, lead. 

Crossing the river and lauding at the Stairs, 
where a drift of chips and weed had been trying 
to land before me and had not succeeded, but 
bad got into a comer instead, I found the very 
street posts to be cannon, and the architectural 
ornaments to be shells. And so I came to the 
Yard, which was shut up tight and strong with 
great folded gates, like an enormous patent 
safe. I'hesc gates devouring me, 1 became 
digested into the Yard ; and it ha^ at first, a ' 
clean-swept holiday air, as if it had given over I 
work until next war-time. Though indeed a ! 
quantity of hemp for rope was tumbling out of j 
storehouses, even there, which would hardly be j 
lying like so much hay on the white stones if the * 
Yard were as placid as it pretended. 

Ding, Clash, Dong, Bang, Boom, Riittlc, Clash, j 
Bang, Clink, Bang, Dong, Bang, Clatter, bang [ 
BANG BANG- ! What on earth is this ! This | 

! is, or soon will be, the Achilles, iron armour- 
plated ship. Twelve hundred men are working at 
her now ; twelve hundred men working on stages 
over her sides, over her bows, over her stem, 
under her keel, between her decks, down in her 
hold, within her and without, crawling and 
crcex)ing into the finest curves of her lines wher- 
ever it is possible for men to twist. Twelve 
hundred hammerers, measurers, caulkers, ar- 
mourers, forgers, smiths, shipwrights; twelve 
hundred dingers, dashers, dongers, rattlers, , 
clinkers, bangers bangers bangers ! Yet all this 
stupendous uproar around the rising Achilles is 
as nothing to the reverberations with which the 
perfected Achilles shall resound upon the dread- 
ful .day when the full work is in hand for which 
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this is hut note of preparaiioa— the day when the 
scuppers that are now fitting like great dry 
thirsty conduit-pipes, shall “run red. All these 
busy figures between decks, dimly seen bend^ 
at their work in smoke and fire, are as nothing 
to the figures that shall do work here of another 
kind in smoke and fire, that day. These steam- 
worked engines alongside, helping the ship by 
travelling to and fro, and wafting tons of iron 
plates about, as though they were so many leaves 
of trees, would be rent limb from limb if they 
stood by her for a minute then. To think that 
this Achilles, monstrous compound of iron tank 
and oaken chest, can ever swim or roll ! To think 
that any force of wind and wave could ever break 
her ! To think that wherever I see a glowing red- 
hot iron point thrust out of her side from within 
—as 1 do now, there, and there, and there l—and 
two watching men on a stage without, with bared 
arms and sledge-hammers, strike at it fiercely, 
and repeat their blows until it is black and flat, 
I see a rivet being driven home, of which there 
are many in every iron plate, and tliousauds upon 
thousands in the diip ! To think that the ditfi- 
culty I experience m appreciating the ship’s size 
when I am on board, arises from her being a 
series of iron tanks and oaken chests, so that 
interndly she is ever finisliing and ever begin- 
ning, and half of her might be smashed, and yet 
the remaining half suffice and be sound. Then, 
to go over the side again and down among the 
ooze and wet to the bottom of the dock, in the i 
depths of the subterranean forest of dog-shores 
and stays that hold her up, and to see the im- 
mense mass bulging out against the upper light, 
and tapering down towards me, is, with great 
pains and much clambering, to arrive at an im- 
possibility of realising that this is a ship at all, 
and to become possessed by the fancy that it 
is an enormous immovable edifice set up in an 
ancient amphitheatre (say, that at "V erona), and al- 
most filling it ! Yet what would even these tilings 
be, without the tributary workshops and their 
mechanical powers for piercing the iron plates— 
four inches and a half thick— for rivets, sliaping 
them under hydraulic pressure to the finest 
tapering turns of the ship’s lines, and paring 
them away, with knives shaped like the beaks of 
strong and cruel birds, to the nicest require- 
ments of the design! These machines of tre- 
mendous force, so easily directed by one atten- 
tive face and presiding hand, seem to me to have 
in them something of the retiring character of 
the Yard. “Obedient monster, please to bite 
this mass of iron through and through, at equal 
distances, where these regular chalk-marks are, 
all round.” Atonster looks at its work, and 
lifting its ponderous head, replies, “ I don’t par- 
ticularly want to do it; but if it must be 

done !” The solid metal wriggles out, hot 

from.;. the monster’s crunohing tooth, and it is 
done.^ .“Dutiful monster, observe this other mass 
of iron. It is required to be pared away, accord- 
to this delicately lessening and arbitrary 
l&e, which please to look at.” Monster (who 


has been in a reverie) brings down its blunt head, 
and, much in the manner of Doctor Johnson, 
closely looks along the line — ^very closely, being 
somewhat near-sighted. “I don’t particularly 

want to do it; but if it must be done 1” 

Monster takes another near-sighted look, takes 
aim, and the tortured piece wi-ithes off, and falls, 
a hot tight-twisted snake, among the ashes. The 
making of the rivets is merely a pretty round 
game, played by a man and a boy, who put red 
hot barley-sugar in a Pope Joan ooord, and im- 
mediately rivets fall out of window ; but the tone 
of the great machines is the tone of tlic great 
Yard and, the great country: “We don’t par- 
ticularly want to do it; but if it must be 
done — ^ I” 

How such a prodigious mass as the Achilles " 
can ever be held by such comparatively little 
anchors as those intended for her and lying near 
her here, is a mystery of seamanship which I will 
refer to the wise boy. For my own part, 1 should 
as soon liave thought of tethering an elephant 
to a tent-peg, or the larger hippopotamus in the 
Zoological Gai’dens to my shirt-pin. Yonder in 
the river, alongside a hulk, lie two of tliis ship’s 
hollow iron masts. are large enough for 

the eye, I find, and so are aU her other appliances. 

I wonder why only her anchors look small. 

I have no present time to think about it, for 
1 am going to see the workshops where they 
make all the oars used in the British Navy. A 
pretty large pile of building, I opine, and a pretty 
long Job I As to the building, 1 am soon disap- 
pointed, becausq, the work is all done in one loft. 

And as to a long job what is this ? Two 

rather large mangles with a swarm of bui.terfiies 
hovering over them ? What can there be in the 
mangles that attracts butterllies ? 

Drawing nearer, I discern that these are not 
mangles, but intricate machines, set with knives 
and saws and iilanes, which cut smooth and 
straight here, and slantwise there, and now cut 
such a depth, and now miss cutting .altogetlier, 
according to the predestined requirements of the 
pieces of wood that arc pushed on below them : 
each of which pieces is to be an oar, and is 
rouglily adapted to that purpose before it takes 
its final leave of far-off forests, and sails for 
England. Likewise I discern that the butter- 
flies are not true butterflies, but wooden shav- 
lings, which, being spirted up from the wood 
: by the violence of the machinery, and kept in 
rapid and not equal movement by the impulse 
of its rotation on the air, flutter and play, and 
rise and fall, and conduct themselves as like 
butterflies as heart could wish. Suddenly the 
noise and motion cease, and the butterflies drop 
dead. An oar has been made since I came in, 
wanting the shaped handle. As quickly as 1 can 
follow it with my eye and thought, the same oar 
is carried to a turning lathe. A whirl, and a 
Nick I Handle made. Oar finished. ' „ 

The exquisite beauty and effici^cy of this 
machinery need no illustration, but happen to 
have a pointed illustration to-day. A pair of omre 
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of umisual size chanoe to be wanted for a special 
purpose, and they have to be made by hand. Side 
fay side with the subtle and facile machine, and 
side by side with the fast-growing pile of oars on 
the floor, a man shapes out these special oars with 
an axe. Attended by no butterflies, and chipping 
and dinting, by comparison as leisurely as if he 
were a labouring Pagan getting them ready 
against his decease at threescore and ten, to 
take with him as a present to Charon for his 
boat, the man (aged about thirty) plies his task. 
The machine would make a regulation oar while 
the man wipes his forehead. The man miglit be 
buried in a mound made of the strips of thin 
broad wooden ribbon tom from the wood whirled 
into oars as the minutes fall from the clock, before 
he had done a forenoon’s work with his axe. 

Passing from this wonderful sight to the Ships 
again— for my heart, as to the Yard, is where 
the ships are— I notice certain unfinished wooden 
walls left seasoning on the stocks, pending the so- 
lution of the merits of the wood and iron ques- 
tion, and having an air of biding tlieir time with 
surly confidence. The names of these worthies are 
set up beside them, together with their capacity 
in guns— a custom highly conducive to ease and 
satisfaction in social intercourse, if it could be 
adapted to mankind. By a plank more gracefully 
pendulous than substantial, I make bold to go 
aboard a transport ship (iron screw) just sent in 
from the contractor’s yard to be inspected and 
passed. She is a very gratifying experience, in 
the simplicity and humanity of her arrangements 
for troops, in her provision for liglii and air and 
cleanliness, and in her care for women and chil- 
dren. It occurs to me, as I explore her, that I 
would require a handsome sum of money to go 
aboard her, at midnight by the Dockyard bell, and 
stay aboard alone till morning; for surely slic must 
be haimtod by a crowd of ghosts of obstinate old 
martinets, mournfully flapping their chenibic 
epaulettes over the changed times. Though still 
we may learn from the astounding ways and means 
in our Yards now, more highly than ever to re- j 
spcct the forefathers who got to sea, and fought 
the sea, and held the sea, without them. This re- 
membrance putting me in the best of tempers with 
an old hulk, very green as to her copper, and gene- 
rally dim and patched, I pull off my hat to her. 
Which salutation a callow and downy-faced young 
officer of Engineers, going by at tlic moment, per- 
ceiving, appropriates— and to which he is most 
heartily welcome, 1 am sure. 

Having been tom to pieces (in imagination) by 
the steam circular saws, perpendicular saws, hori- 
zontal saws, and saws of eccentric action, 1 come 
to the sauntering part of my expedition, and consc. 
quently to the core of my Uncommercial pursuits. 

I Everywhere, as I saunter uj) and down the 
Yard, I meet with tokens of its quiet and retiring 
character.' Tj^ere is a gravity upon its red brick 
offices and houses, a staid pretence of having 
nothing worth mentioning to do, an avoidance 
of display, wliich I never saw out of England. 

^ The white stones of tlm nfivpmpTlf TirAisnnt Tjft 


other trace of Achillea and his twelve hundred 
banging men (not one of whom strikes an atti- 
tude) than a few occasional echoes. But for a 
whisper in the. air suggestive of sawdust and 
shavings, the oar-making and the saw's of many 
movements might be miles away. Down below 
here, is the great reservoir of water where timber 
is steeped in various temperatures, as a part of 
its seasoning process. Above it, on a tramroad 
I supported by pillars, is a Chinese Enchanter’s 
Car, which ^hes the logs up, when sufficiently 
steeped, and rolls smoothly away with them to 
stack them. When I was a child (the Yard being 
then familiar to me) I used to think that 1 should 
like to play at Chinese Enchanter, and to have 
that apparatus placed at my disposal for the pur- 
pose by a beneficent country. 1 still think that 
1 should rather like to try the effect of writing a 
book in it. Its retirement is complete, and to 
go gliding to and fro among the stacks of timber 
would be a convenient kind of travelling in 
foreign countries — among the forests of North 
America, the sodden Honduras swamps, the dark 
pine woods, the Norwegian frosts, aud the tropical 
heats, rainy seasons, and thunder-stonns. The 
costly store of timber is stacked and stowed away 
in sequestered places, with the per\'ading avoid- 
ance of flourish or effect. It makes as little of 
itself as possible, and calls to no one “ Come aud 
look at me!” And yet it is picked out from 
the trees of the world; picked out for length, 
picked out for breadth, picked out for straight- 
ness, picked out for crookedness, chosen with an 
eye to every need of ship and boat. Strangely 
twisted pieces lie about, precious in the sight of 
shipwrights. Sauntering through these groves, 

I come upon an open glade where workmen are 
I examinuig some timber recently delivered. Quite 
‘ a pastoral scene, with a background of river and 
windmill ! aud no more like VVar than the Ameri- 
can Stales are like an Union. 

Sauntering among the ropemaking, T am spmi 
into a stale of blissful indolenoe, wherein my rope 
of hfe seems to be so untwisted by the j^rocess 
as that 1 can sec back to very early days indeed, 
when my had dreams — they were frightful, though 
my more mature understanding has never made 
out why— were of an interminable sort of rope- 
making, with long minute filaments for strands, 
which, when they were spun home together close 
to my eyes, occasioned screaming. Next, I walk 
among the quiet lofts of stores— of sails, spars,, 
rigging, ships’ beats— determined to believe that 
somebody in authority wears a girdle aud bends 
beneath the weight of a massive buiicfi of keys, 
and that, when such a thing is wauled, lie comes 
telling his keys like Blue Beard, and opens such 
a door. Impassive as the long lofts look, let 
the electric battery send down the word, and the 
shatters aud doors shall fly open, and such a fleet 
of armed ships, under steam and under sail, shall 
burst forth as will charge the old Medway— where 
the merry Stuart let the Dutch come, while his 
not 90 merry sailors starved in the streets— with 
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Thus I idle round to the Medway ^am, where it 
is now flood tide ; and I find the rivet evincing a 
strong solicitude to force a way into the dry dock 
where Achilles is waited on by the twelve hun- 
dred bangers, with intent to bear the whole away 
before they are ready. 

To the last, the Tfard puts a quiet face upon it ; 
for, I make my way t© the gates through a little 
quiet grove of trees, shading the quaintest of 
Dutch landing-places, where the leaf-speckled 
shadow of a shipwright just passing away at the 
further end might be the shadow of Russian Peter 
himself. So, the doors of the great patent safe 
at last close upon me, and I take boat again: 
somehow, thinking as the oars dip, of braggart 
Pistol and liis brood, and of the quiet monsters 
of the Yard, with their "We dou^t particularly 

want to do it ; but if it must be done !” 

Scrunch. 


Strtttt, in liis Sports and Pastimes of Eng- 
I land, states that the flying of kites was a very 
; ancient pastime in Cliiiia. Even at this day, 

one of the most popular amusements of the 
Chinese is kite-flying, anid they exhibit ingenuity 
and skill in the construction of their kites. By 
the use of round orifices in them, supplied with 
vibrating cords, their kites produce a loud 
humming noise, resembling that made by the 
humming-top. The ninth day of the ninth 
moon is a kite-flying festival ; they repair to the 
higJi hills in groups, and there indulge in active 
rivalry as to the ascent and musical tones of 
tlieir several artistic productions; but, at the 
close of the day’s amusement, the aerial tra- 
vellers are cut adrift, to fly wherever the breeze 
may bear them. 

The artificial kite is supposed to imitate that 
graceful but voracious hoverer the falcon kite 
while aloft. It also, in a measure, illustrates 
the theory of aerostation, a term traced to 
two GrecK words, which signify standing in 
air ; being the science explanatory of the equili- 
brium of bodies raised above the earth, and 
floating in the atmosphere : a study now more 
commonly confined to balloons, a name de- 
rived from the Prench^word hallon — a small 
ball. , 

The surmise of Strutt, that the flying kite 
.was not known in England until about the 
commencement of tlie last century, would seem 
to be correct. It is not mentioned or alluded 
to by any early English author, and a serio- 
comic poem, in three cantos, under the title 
of the Artificial Kite, appeared in 1719, as if the 
subject of it was then a novelty. It was published 
anonymously ; but, many years after, a clergy- 
man of the name of Bacon avowed the author- 
ship, and it was, both in conception and versifi- 
cation, an obvious, and far from an unsuccessful, 
attempt to imitate Pope’s Rape of the Lock, then 
popular. This essay in rhyme was prin- 
founded on the conceit that Cu^id, 


having designs upon Diana, invented the aerial 
paper attraction to dazzle and captivate the 
chaste divinity: 

At Jove’s command the royal eagle flies, 

And bears his rolling thunder through flie skies ; 
The gaudy peacock struts in plumy pride, 

And stalks majestic by proud Juno’s side; 

And though mamma prefers her yrantou dove, 

Cupid shall have a better bird than Jove ! 

The amorous son of Venus, we are told, em- 
ployed one of his attendants as his artist : 

One, whom long experience blest 
With a mechanic head above the rest; 

He formed the rnif in good Eliza’s days, 

And first confined the slender waist in stays ; 

He first with beauty-spots adorned the maid, 

And bid her borrow lustre from their shade ; 

He knit the lovers’ knot in times of old, 

And formed the circle of the bridal gold ; 

He on the car first hung the sparkling rings, 

His was the tucker, his the kissing strings ; 

Ho first in canvas hoop enclosed the maid, 

Turned the round coif, and raised the stiffened head. 

The work being finished, the artificial bird 
floated gracefully in air : 

Where breathed the south, that falls in genial 
showers, 

I And gentle Zephyr crown’d with vernal flowers ; 
Where blew the East, that buttons breasts o( beaux, 
And over Cloe’s neck the tippet throws. 

Juno, jealous of |he success, then gave l)cr 
command : 't 

Go ! swift through ASther let my Iris glide, 

And hang my keenest scissors by her side ; 

For lo ! where yonder glittering ray ap[)cars, 

The urchin bird its airy journey steers ; 

There all his joy on one small thread depends, 

That cut — at once his hope and empire ends ! 

She said— then Iris to her charge repairs — 

She reached the string, and closed the fatal shears! 

The artificial kite in after years became the 
instrument of one of tlie most beautiful and 
important discoveries in the history of science. 
Benjamin Franklin, with the view of testing 
his theory of thunder and lightning, and the 
identity of the electric fluid with lightning, con- 
structed at Philadelphia, in 1752, a large com- 
mon kite, which he covered with silk instead 
of paper, as less likely to be affected by rain. To 
the upper, or perpendicular stick, was affixed an 
iron point ; the string was as usual of hemp, ex- 
cept the lower end, where there was an insulat- 
ing cord of silk; and at the spot where the 
hempen string terminated, an iron key was fas- 
tened. With this very simple apparatus, ele- 
vated in the mids^of a thunder-storm, during 
which a shower wetted the hempen string, 
thereby increasing its conducting capacity, 
Franklin raised electricity to the dignity of a 
science. He observed the loose .fibros of the 
string to rise as if erect ; * applying*liis knuckle 
to the key, he received a strong spark; re- 
peated sparks were then drawn from the key, 
a phial was charged, a shock given, and all the 
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experiments foUowed which aro osoall/ p^- 
formed with an electrifying macbine. No dis- 
covery ever produced n more intense sensation j 
'ihe striking experiments, diversified in form, 
were everywhere repeated'^ iu one instance 
only— that of Professor Riehman of St. Peters- 
burg— with a fatal result; and even in that 
catastrophe the kite w^as not the instrument 
employed. If any of our young experimental 
readers should be ambitious of repeating the 
feat of Pranklin, and bringing the lightning 
from the clouds through the medium of a kite, 
it may be effected with comparative safety by 
using wire instead of a hempen string. The 
wire ought to • be coiled ou a strong rod or bar 
of solid glass, taking special care to hold the 
glass only in the hand. For security, a key 
I should be suspended by a second wire from 
that which is coiled round the glass: which 
second wire may be brought into contact with a 
large silver coin, or plate of metal, placed on the 
ground ; and if the key be lifted a little from 
I the coin or plate, the electric stream will be 
seen to issue f^oin the key to the point of at- 
traction. Although no fatality is, \vc believe, 
recorded as having attended the experiment 
with a kite, great caution ought to be observed. 
If a sensation resembling tliat of a cobweb 
spreading over the face be felt, it will be pru- 
dent at once to throw down the glass bar and 
leave the kite to its fate. 

Franklin, by the success of this simple ex- 
pedient, ranks not only among the benefactors 
to science, but also high among the benefactors 
to mankind. Fuller, in his History of the 
Cliureh, published in 1055, informs us “that 
scarcely a great abbey exists wliich once at 
, least was not burned down by lightning from 
j heaven;** and even in later days many church 
j spires have suffered from the same cause. The 
1 effects of lightning even ou British ships of war, 
j particuhu’Iy in tropical climates, have been dis- 
, astrous, as wc have described in former pages. 

, The experiment of the kite suggested the iight- 
j aing-eonductor to Franklin. Philosophers arc 
1 more attracted by the liights of the aeronaut, and, : 

I deserting the kite, deem it only an amusement 
j for boys. It must be conceded that the invention 
j of tliat simple plaything has proved of incom- 
j parably more value to society than that of the 
I , scientific balloon. Darwin, so far back as 1781, 

I : propliesied truly the triumph of steam on land 
; j and water : 

I j Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 

I Drag th^ slow barge and drive the rapid car ; 

j but his predictions in the succeeding couplets 
j respecting its influence on aerial navigation have 
j signally failed : 

Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the streams of air ; 

Pair crews triumphant leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move ; 

Or warrjof bai^ls alarm the gaping crowd, 

I And armies shrink beneath the shadowy eloud. 

i j The kite Was also applied by Franklin to a 


singular use in bathing. I*«eviotts to entering 
the Water, he would allow tHo ,asciend, and then, 
lying on his back,” suffer himself to be drawn 
across the stream by its flight. Bishop Wflkins, 
in his Mathematical Magic, propos^ a car- 
riage with sails, liko a windmill, to be driven 
by the air. In an essay under the title Dadalus, 
or Mecliaiiical Motions, he described— and the 
description is illustrated by a drawing — “ a sail- 
ing chariot that may, without horses, be driven 
on th^ land by the wind as ships are on the 
sea;** and he added, ^Hhat such chariots are 
commonly used in the plains of China, is fre- 
quently affirmed by divers credible authors.** 
Attempts of a similar nature would appear to 
have been early made in Holland, where, since 
its introduction into Europe, the kite has been 
applied in aid of rapid transit on the ice of their 
frozen canals. In the present century, an enter- 
rising and adventurous pedagogue availed 
imseif of the artificial kite as a motive power 
in Engiaud. He started from Bristol with a 
fair wind, in a light carriage dfawn along the 
high road by kites, and, it w'as said, actually 
reached London. The kite has also been used 
in England as a means of spreading a net over j 
birds. I 

Seamen have been at all times remarkable for | 
fertility of juvention and the ingenuity of their ! 
apiiliances. During one jof our expeditions to j 
Egypt, in tlie early part of the present century, j 
a party of sailors belonging to a British ship of ; 
war turned a paper kite to amusing account, i 
Among the wrecks of antiquity which surround 1 , 
: Alexandria, no object is so striking amid the j 
desolation around, as that popularly known as j 
rompey*s Pillar. This monument of ancient | 
art, standing in the desert, is acknowledged to i 
be the finest column that Corinthian taste has | 
produced : while the name expresses the po- j 
pular belief that it was erected by Csesar cither | 
to celebrate his triumph over Pompe^r, or to 
Commemorate the fame and fate of his nv;ii. 

It is composed of three pieces of red granite, 
one of which forms the pedestal, the centre one 
tiie shaft (of one entii’e mass, measuiing sixty- 
three feet ill height, with a diameter of eight 
feet), and the third the capital, presenting, of 
course, a more extended area. Our countrymen, 
having in an exploratory excui’sion through the 
country admired its elevation — ninety-three feet 
— determined to. reach the summit ; and for this 
purpose they extemporised a paper kite, which 
they flew over the column. To the kite was at- 
tached a string, by means of which they sue-- 
ceeded in drawing a rope oyer the pillar; and 
thus the whole boat*s crew contrived to liaul 
themselves one after the other, hand over hand, 
iu nautical style, to the top, and to stand secure 
on the capital of the Alexandrian Column, where 
they announced their success witli cheers. From 
their lofty height they beheld the then recent , 
scenes of French reverses and British triumphs, 
w’hile the degenerate descendauts of the Pto- 
lemys, and the wandering Arabs of the desert 
below, gazed with amazement at the exploit. 
Before their descent, which they effected with 
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buildertspart, when a curtain, which the tenants 
can make up for t^i^selves. and fix on rings, 
does nearly as well . 

The ventilation might seem to bo very, bad 
indeed, as only one square of glass in each 
window is made to open ; but the joiner’s work 
is contrived to secure constant currents of fresh 
air. The window of unseasoned wood well 
shrunk, do not shut close, and in a stormy night 
keep up a continual mttle, which it is said lulls 
the inmates to sleep when they m'e used to it. 
They can plug the windows if they do not like 
the noise, out whether they do that or not the 
air comes in freely — very freely indeed. 

Number Seven is tolerably full when the daj’s 
work is done and everybody is at home. It bears 
tlie reputation of being a happy borne. The in- 
mates are fond of music, and sing at the chapel. At 
home they often practise for this purpose. They 
liave also secular music — '’‘Beautiful Star”— in 
which the chorus comes in lustily ; aud one of 
the lodgers can sing “Come into the garden, 
Maude,” with more power of voice than Mr. 
Sims Reeves, though perhaps with rather less 
expression. Number Six likes to hear the 
music ; any way, it is better than the squalling 
chorus of refractory children at Number Jfjve, 
who won’t go to bed till they are wiiipped ; and 
Number Eiglit prefers it to the not unfrequent 
brawl at Number Nine between a drunken 
husband and a shrewish helpmate. The sick 
young man at Number Ten is also musical. 
Being on his club, he spends most of his com- 
pulsory idleness (for he would forfeit his allow- 
ance, aud be fined, if he attempted to work) in 
learning the tune of a hornpipe, on what is sup- 
posed to be a fiddle. The lodgers now in N umber 
Seven, and indeed in nearly all the other houses 
where room can possibly be made for them, arc 
young men not yet settled in homes of their own. 
Pennsylvania, however, marries eaiiy, and by the 
broker’s help can hire furniture cheaply. The 
young men pay a weekly sum for board and 
lodging. They w^ork in stone quarries, in the 
brick-fields, or on the farms. They must be 
taken in and done for by somebody, and unless 
these good cottagers stood their friends they 
would be liomcless and destitute. ^^Lany are 
fine steady fellows ; but the worst must not be 
turned out of doors. 

There are nine, ten, or a dozen nightly occu- 
pants of each cottage in the Row, and tlic follow- 
ing arrangements arc made for tlieir comfort. 

The parents and smallest children have pne 
room all to themselves. The girls have another. 
Brotliers and lodgers have the landing. These 
boys and bachelors are usually first uj) in the 
moming and the last to go to bed at night, and 
the family see but little of them up-stairs, ex- 
cepting on a Sunday. 

Crowded dwellings — the country at least— 
aie not the proHfic cause of immorality com- 
monly supposed. Pubhe opinion among the 
rural poor is in favour of moralitr and decency, 
while even, where they have the mioice,, they do 
not hesitate to permit domestic arrange rn'ents, 
which to others appear highly objectionable, but 

COUNTRY COTTAGES. 

P2!NNsyi.tAmA-iiow, Gmmbleton, consists of 
a doaen cottages, built, when work was slack 
and wages were tow, by a plasterer with a little 
ready money. Tiie site is a narrow strip of land, 
one rood twenty-three perches in measurement, 
sold by the lord of the manor for as much as it 
would bring. The Row faces the turnpike-road, 
Muth a north-easterly aspect. It has a neat ap- 
pearance, two windows and a door alternately 
below, and an even line of up-stairs windows, 
with its name and date in the middle, executed 
in cement of the best description. Behind the 
Row is barely room for out-buildings, pigsties, 
and a touple of brick ovens. There is no garden- 
ground, but ajfew flower-pvots are set along the 
wall of the enclosure styled the area, which, 
what with the wind and the cats, have a bad 
time of it. The cottages are not provided with 
spring water, but there is a considerable stream 
at the bottom of the hill, whicli is but some 
three hundred feet liigli, and not very steep in 
places. The stream is pure, except when it is 
blackened by refuse and dirt from old rags im- 
ported from abroad to our neighbouring paper- 
mills ; occasionally at such times it is a little 
poisonous; but the folks don’t mind this so 
much as they did. It must not be forgotten 
that there is also a pump opposite to the Row, 
and the owner of this pump is ready at any 
time to unchain it and sell tlie pure clement for 
the trifling sum of a halfpenny a bucket, or seven 
buckets for threepence, just one a day for the 
week. Moreover, it rains abundantly in Grum- 
blcton. If the people are not teetotallers, it is 
because they like sometliing better than the wat er. 

We are quite in tlie country. Is any one 
tempted to take holiday lodgin'^ in this Itow ? 
Let him look at any one of tlie houses, say 
Number Seven. It is a small bun and cake 
shop, with ginger-beer bottles and apples in the 
window. The floor is spongy brick, the parti- 
tion wall between it and the next cottage on 
either side is one brick thick. The wall may be 
whitewashed or coloured. A newly married 
couple in the first blush of the honeymoon once 
upon a time tried papering ; but paper w'ould not 
stick. On the ground floor are a couple of rooms, 
'with a scullery or pantry, wliich serves as a 
coal-hole and lumber-room as well ; and there is 
a door opening into the “ area.” Both front 
and back doors (there being no room for porches 
on the roadside) are carefully listed, and some 
other contrivance is also resorted to, to keep 
out the wind and driving wet. 

Up-stairs are three rooms, or, more accurately, 
compartments, of which the landing” is one. 
There are no doors, the rooms being open to the 
roo^; - The division between each is a lath and 
screen, six feet six inches in height. 
jDooik^ would be an absurd expense on the 
; • * 
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whicb in ih& e^s of good and thoaglitfal pet^ons 
among tliemaelves aio not open to censure. The 
, tmtk is^ that in families of even less than average 
’ respeetmJity a check on inmiorality ia supplied 
by the nature of the case. There is the restraint 
of publicity, and by this, in the absence of higher 
principle, many a one is l^ept out of mischief, 
we need not over-estimate the hurts of over- 
crowded Cottages— preventable in most cases— 
for they are numerous enough. Take this in- 
stance of a dozen cottages, so sligiit and ill put 
together that a disturbance at one end of the 
Ilow is audible at' the other. More than a hun- 
dred people crowded under such a roof; what 
common and every-day trials they suffer ! The 
unavoidable contact with disagreeable neigh- 
bours, the uproar and cries of children, the 
occasional domestic difference, not always con- 
fined to words; the smoke of Number Eighths 
fire coming down Number Seven’s chimney, 
and compelling open doors and windows m 
mid-winter; the pangs that cannot be borne 
privately; the offences to smell and sight as 
well as to the ear; for drainage and decency 
have not yet put to the rout, slovens and their 
unclean progeny. Well may tenants of such a 
Row, who sustain under the constant plagues 
and trials of their homes, the character of being 
good neighbours, and whose lives are generally 
Diameless, be respected for their unobtrusive 
woith. 

' But Grurableton can boast its “model cottages 
for the poor,” wliich ai’c, indeed, very pretty to 
look at. Excursionists in suinraer-tiino will 
drive across the green to admire them, and buy 
photograjihs of their outside. Our models con- 
sist of a number of cottages, single, double, 
&c. ; some have the bedrooms on the ground 
floor, but this is exceptional. They are sub- 
stantial buildings, and in every way a great 
improvement upon Pennsylvania-row. The 
roofs run up to a high angle, and have courses 
of variegated tiles. Each cottage is trclliscd 
on the sunny side for flowers, aud the front of 
the house gets the best of the sun. There is 
also a little space for flower-gardens, and a plot 
either adjacent or at no inconvenient distance 
for potatoes and potherbs. Tiie windows arc 
neatly glazed in small diamond pane.s, which, when 
broken, can be replaced for twopence each ; and 
the outbuildings are not so near as to be injurious 
to health. Tliese niodel cottages look, in truth, 
excellent. But, as to the ground-floor cottages, 
however efliciently you drain and lay a con- 
crete substratum, they cannot be recommended. 
They are not likely to become common in this 
country, although here and tlmre one may suit 
the purpose of an elderly couple without family. 
The ornamental pitch of the roof also supplies 
the tenant with a standing grievance. It is- one 
of the prejudices of the rural poor that they 
should possess a four-post bedstead with cur- 
Mns. But in all our models tlie dip of the 
roof, oblige* them to 'dispense with the tradi- 
tional fout-poater, and content themselves with 
■ Ereneh bedsteads. This they dislike very much, 
for they cannot fancy either slcepiug on them 


or dying in them, with anything like comfort. 
By builaing the walls a couple of feet or so holier, 
at no great expense, the pwant might retain his 
choice between SVenoli and English for wiiat is to 
him the most solemn piece of his house forniture. 

Down stairs, instead of the old-fashioned fire- 
place, with boiler to hold a couple of gallons, 
and oven right and left, there is a cast-iron 
range — a patent of somebody’s. It is dillicult to 
get the fire lighted in it, but when tlie cooks of 
Ginimbletoii are accustomed to t^ range, they 
can manage with it tolerably well. Meat cannot 
be roasted in any of our models, thou^ it may 
be baked or boiled. Chops and steaks can be 
cooked well, but the labourer doesn’t fancy the 
look of tliem as he does the bit of roast meat on 
a holiday, and so long as roast beef has, charms 
for him, and he can pay for it, why should he be 
obliged to bake ? 

The locks on the doors frequently get out of 
order, and when they do, they are beyond the 
skill of the village blacksmith to set right, while 
a common latch seldom requires repair, and can 
be mended by anybody. There is an elaborate 
model ventilating apparatus, but tliat troubles 
nobody, for nobody has used it since the first 
half-hour of curiosity was satisfied. 

The rent of the models secures to the owner 
a remunerative outlay, but nothing like that 
which Pennsylvania-row pays. And Pcimsyl- 
vania-row is less lucrative property than hall a 
dozen filthy hovels which are the disgrace of 
the parish, and harbour the scum of the neigh- 
bourhood. They are of mud and wood, and 
are thatched, and arc insured nevertheless — 
more, one would suppose, in the hope, lhan 
ill the dread, of fire. They consist eacn of 
two rooms and a coal-hole, and have as nume- 
rous a tenantry as any of those other cottages 
which iiave the desirable number of three bed- 
rooms up-slairs. They are damp, dirty, and 
full of vermin. I have seen slugs crawling up 
tlie bedroom wall, while a woman was dying 
of consumption in one of the throe or I'our 
miserable beds crowding the apartment. Not- 
withstanding such wretchedness, if there is a 
dance in Grumbleton on a wiuter night, it is in 
one of these hovels, by tlie light of a Wazing fire 
and a couple of tallow iiips in cracked bottles : 
the fiddler sitting on the table, and lumbering 
boys and girls bouncing about to his scraping, 
while the old crones look on and admire. 

Can any thing be done, not to lesseirthe happi- 
ness, but to decrease the discomforts, of such 
I people? Indirectly, improvement finds iis way 
into hovels, but nothiug short of pulling them 
down can do them justice. The cxainple set by 
the better sort of poor in keeping their cottages 
as nice as their means permit, does more good 
than is commonly supposed. 

A site where spring water cmi be easily ob- 
tained is not always to be had, but its advantage 
is obvious. Each cottage, whether built singly 
or ill pairs, should have its plot of garden 
ground. Twenty perches is a convenient- size. 
U cau b^ well cuUivatesd when the day’s work 
is done, without any strong induceinent to work 
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QB ft Sunday, ^hicK men are tempted to do i| 
they have too muck knd. While mentioning 
gardens, a word may be said on behalf of 
cottagers’ fruit aiid flower-shows, which improve 
the people’s care and knowledge about flowers 
i and good sorts of garden stnf . 

; In double cottages, the partition wall should 
j he of fiuldcient thickness to ensure quiet under 
' ordinary circumstances, so that neighbours do 
not disturb each other. Wherever possible, a 
porch should, be built for shelter. One door, i 
unless a row of houses must be built (then a 
back door is wanted), will be sufficient, and the 
j building will be all the vrarmer. The boards and 
ftll timbers sliould be of well-seasoned wood 
which will not shrink. Too much care can hardly 
, be taken to secure this ; for which purpose the 
t boards should be sawn and kept iu a dry place 
! till wanted ; the longer the better. On estates 
I where cottage-building and repairs form a regular 

j- annual item, this may easily be done. Cold feet 
I and rheumatism in the legs are, besides mice, 

j beetles, and crickets, common discomforts from 

I shrunk floors. The kitchen floor should be 

j boarded, and a good Yorkshire hearthstone at 

i the foot of a common fireplace, with boiler aud 

j oven, will help to make a cheerful house, 
i If additional up aud down stairs space be rc- 
I quired, the staircase may be built as an appendage 
I to the cottage. Access to be gained by a door 
in the wall, above and below. The doors may, 

I if space is still further to be economised, be 

I made to slide in a groove, like the doors of a 

i coach-house. A little iugenuif y in the construc- 

tion of the staircase (which would of course be 
j ro^^pd iu) will easily supply an ornameutal fea- 
j ture to the building as well as a necessary one. 
An excellent cupboard under the stairs — and 
how valuable cupboard room is in the eyes of the 
poor! — is also available. Up-stairs the rooms 
may be open to the roof, or only partly ceiled ; 
but such rooms are hot in summer and cold in 
I winter, and a ceiling is therefore desirable. There 
j should be at least one fireplace up-stairs, but let 
i it not be supposed for purposes of ventilation. 
The first thing the farm labourer does when 
placed in a model cottage, is to saw in two the 
family bedposts, which lie does with a very 
melancholy air. The u»xt is to stuff a bag of 
straw up the bedroom chimney to keep the cold 
out ana prevent young birds from flattering 
down. In case of illness, when the fire up-stairs 
is wanted, the bag is removed, but at no other 
times, not even in the dog days. 

' If model houses must be tried, why do we 
I experiment only upon the industrial classes ? 1 
j . don’t object to experiments being tried on the 
I ' base and worthless ; and I would offer no oppo- 
sition to model prisons, or any contrivance to 
I make rogues less happy in their residence. But 
1 think the opinion of the poor as good on the 
point of domestic comfort in their cottages, as'l 
that of their wealthier neighbours in great 
houses. ^ The village which has no model build- 
« ings in it will yet oe found to contain the sub- 
, .staatiai comforts of old-fashioned country life, 

' ■ had the additional ones of the better times we , 


, live in. I may be heretical, but, in common 
bopnds of law, I like to see the poor man doing 
ar he likes till he learns better. And I cannot 
quit the' subject without protesting against the 
misebievoWs tendencies of the Small Tenements 
Act, by which cottagers are excused payment of 
rates. When the pgor-Iaw worked worse than 
it does DOW, it was found difficult to collect the 
rate. The Bumble of other days declared it was 
impossible, and, waxing, warm, out of love to 
the poor, swore it was cruel, to make them pay. 
Times are changed, and the farm labourer would 
pay his proportion as readily as the farmer. The 
immoral eflects of this sort of legislation maybe 
traced among the rural poor, who consider them- 
selves mere serfs, to be provided with lodging 
in a cottage while able to work, and accommo- 
dation in the union when past work. The feel- 
ing of mutual dependence and fellowship between 
rich and poor is thus damaged, and each party is 
the worse for its corruption. 


DRAWING A BADGER. | 

OiiOEE to sail at eight for Messina, in the 
Kertsch, with stores,” growled Frank Wilcox, 
with whom I was dining at the club at Malta. 

He flung flic missive across to me with unmiti- 
gated disgust. 

” ‘ England exp ’ ” 

“ Bosh I” returned Lieutenant Wilcox. “ In j 
my humble opinion, England never knew how j 
much she did expect till Nelson told her. lu | 
revenge, she sets no bounds to her anticipations. 1 
The Terrible must be precious hard up iu the ; 
matter of holystones, if I’m only allowed two i 
hours’ notice. Duty’s duty, but, dash my but- 
tons I let us dine! Waiter, bring the wind.” 

The waiter executed this weird office by pre- 
senting the hourly weather-card, adding, as he 
did so, 

“ Dead calm, ^ir, since five.” 

“ They’ll have to tow us well out. I shouldn’t j j 
wonder if the admiral escorted us iu person,” j | 
said Frank. “ This Kertsch — confound tlic old ; i 
tub 1 — is his peculiar darling. Hang it, George, j 
we must postpone the chess, unless — eh — ha i 

— unless, 1 say But no, of course you 

wouldn’t 

“Wouldn’t wliatf”’ 

“ Go with me, you know ! Ha — ha— -ha!” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Nonsense, old boy !” 

He extended his honest hand. ‘ I returned the 
pressure. 

My preparatiens were soon complete, and I 
was on board the Kertsch, in harbour, at a 
quarter before eight. She was a schooner, of 
little more than a hundred tons. She had 
been built at Valetta for a gunboat during the | 
Crimean war, with a twin-sister, now the ad- j 
miral’s yacht ; but, fortunately for our enemies, 
was not completed in time to take ^part‘ in the 
struggle. Perhaps this had preyea^upon her 
spirits, and induced that premature old age | 
which seemed to affect every plank, beam, and ; 
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rope about ber. She ms the most dejeoted- 
looking craft t ever s^iw, and sat so beavOy on 
the water, that it ajipeared as if nothing short 
bf a tornadp would waken her from her stupor, 
or even set her in motion at all Although she 
was already down nearly to the gunwale with 
stores of a ponderous character, others were 
still heaving in-board — the misei'able Kertsoh 
receiving each new consignment witli a low 
hollow growl, like that of an over-loaded camel. 

"Holystones— ah? Well, pitch in another 
ton or two while ypu^’e at it. Fig-ballast — all 
right. Stow away, my hearties ! Hallo ! — ^what 
next ? An iron church. He^e in — heave in !” 

! Finally, just as we were about to cast olf, a 
! mighty anchor, weighing several Ions, was 
t placea upon our tiny deck, making locomotion 
I all but impossible; and now the tug-boat — 
rightly judgng that wc must either sink or sail 
— came puffing down and took us in tow. 

As Frank had anticipated, the excellent port- 
I admiral did abandon his claret, and came sweep- 
ing out in his barge, to see his lavoui’ite depart. 
The secret of his interest in her was supposed to 
be a long-standing difference of opinion hetweeu 
himself and the admiral of the station (who, as 
I have mentioned, used the twin-vessel as his 
yacht) as to the sea-going qualities of their re- 
spective tubs. 

Sir Charles greeted Frank kindly, and, having 
ulled twice completely round us, as if fascinated, 
ore down, and hung upon our quarter, much as 
a loving parent might cling to some spoiled 
darling on the point of quitting home. lie 
was, however, in excellent spirits, and, rubbing 
his liarids as he glanced round the hazv horizon 
I and the motionless sea, declared his opniion that 
' we should have a "snorer” before morning. 

1 "If we dOf Sir Charles,*’ said Frank, laughing 
I as he stooped over the sunken bulwark, with 
! his nose nearly in the water, "you w'ill have to 
report to my lords the decease of her J\Iajesty’s 
schooner Kcrtsch, under circumstances winch 
might have embarrassed a seventy-four !” 

" Don’t tell mCj Wilcox 1” exclaimed the 
admiral ; " a better sea-boat never swam Now, 
1 just want to sec what she ca» do, and that’s 
why I’ve popped you in her for tins little 
trip ” 

" Thank you,” said Frank, soUo vocc. 

" — Knowing how you boys crack on when 
once you’ve got out of signal distance. Well, 
I’ll be off in a minute. Pret-ty lines indeed the 
thing has ! Tou’ll return, of course, the moment 
you’ve transhipped these matters, and bring us 
word what Garibaldi’s doing. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And tlie veteran’s white locks 
gleamed in the twilight as he waved us a 
wistful adieu. 

We were now about a mile and a half outside 
the harbour. The .tug liad abandoned us to our 
own devices, but there was still a dead calm, and 
we swung helplessly round, heading for the port. 

" Pipe* away the gig,” said Frank, " and get 
her nose round. We may as well loo& the right 
course.** 

" Very good, sir,” said the quartermaster— a 


grizzled old sea-dog named Jacobs — "hut ftain’t 
no use. She basnet no mom steeraa^-way than 
a house. No more she won^t have. I mmeraber, 

once, in the old Badg ” 

. " Lower the gig !” said Frank, sharply. And 
the Kertsch’s head was pulled round. " I warn 
you against that ancient mariner,” continued 
Frank. "Tlie old croaker! He has the most 
appalling catalogue of sea-horrors I Most of 
them occurred while he was serving in what he 
calls the ‘ old Badger brig.’ Beware the Badger.” 

There was, however, something in the old 
seaman’s face that inclined me to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and presently, as he stood patiently 
by his hopeless wheel, Frank having dived below, 

I laid a snare for the Badger. 

" Well, Jacobs, dull work ! Have you known 
these calms last many hours i 

Weeks, sir — months! I remember | 
— ^’twas in th’ old Badger brig —cruising we j 
wos a’ter pirates in the Chainey seas, the sun ! 
he went down streaky, as ’twas to-day. Says I j 
to Bill Dummage, says I, ' Bill, mark me. We’re ; 
done,’ Isays. ^Done!' says Bill, answering. 
Wheerby ?’ * Tell ye wdiat, now,’ says I, * i’ll 
swop my ’lowanee o’ grog ’gin yourn o’ water, 
day for day, for twenty-seven days, from next | 
Monday.* ‘ Done with yotf^ mate,’ were Bill’s 

reply We lays lor thirty -three days on 

half a pint o’ water, washin* and all, till^ ” 

" Set your gnff-topsail !” shouted Frank, put- 
ting up his head. " Breeze coming.” ' 

The gaff-topsail opened its brown bosom, but ! 
could not succeed iu alluring the infant zephyr, i 
which, after indulging in a few fitful gyrations. * 
flickered out again altogether. The cxcellont ' 
admiral would have been disgusted to find his ' 
"snorer” fall so far short of bis anticipations, i 
Tliat night afforded us several hours of undis- . 
turbed chess. The sea-air must have invigorated j 
my game, I found myself playing with an "clan,” j 
wliich electrified the skipjier Frank. 

1 was on deck at daybreak. We had drifted 
a little daring the night, and there was even — * 

as Jacobs bade me remark — a litilc "drain” of ‘ 
wind, for the harbour was seven or eight miles | , 
distant. We were still moving, but, as some I 
potato-skins, flung overboard in the watches of i 
the night, were sailing in company, and evep j 
I occasionally forging ahead, it may be safely in- I 
! ferred that the pace was not killing. After | 
breakfast affairs improved—light breeze on our j 
! quarter — ^going about four knots for* several I 
hours ; in fact, until we sighted Cape Passaro,^ ! 
the most southern point of Sicily, when again it* ! 
fell calm. 

"To-morrow, sir,” said old Jacobs, "you’ll 
have just so much wind as you can’t stagger 
under.” 

Oracles are not to be interpreted literally, I 
believed in the breeze , for tfie staggering, West- 
minster Abbey seemed as likely to become the 
puppet of the winds as the impassive Kertsch. i 
1 asked Jacobs on what lie grounded his | 
opinion, the barometer being steady. i 

Mr. Jacobs suggested tiiat the barometer | 
should bo " blowed,” adding : ! 
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*‘Wofs glass? Wofs quicksilver? Give«« 
imt»r. Wlien jou notices them dixers u peckin’ 
- at each other’s game, instead ol each fishin* 
steady for hisself, there’s a hirritaiion in the 
hair that ses ‘squalls a-coming.’ Harky here. 
One day— ’twaa in the old Badger brig— we 
wos.Jayin* becalmed, as might be how, when 
whish ! there eotoe a whole flock o’ these birds, 
whirrying and screeching about the ship. Tliey 
was hiaxd^ gone, when down come such a squall 
as I never see in my life afore. ‘ Crack 1* went 
the main-topmast. Away went everything. Cap- 
I tain he was on deck in a moment. ‘ Why, wliere’s 
the stick ?’ be sings out, looking wildly about. 
‘I heerd the topmast go.’ Sir, it ims gone! 
There wani’t a rag, nor yet a splinter to be 
seen ! Squall had taken it away, as if it worn’t 
no more than one of them inwisible bonnets 
ladies wears, and nobody never sot eyes on that 
beautiful stick no more.” 

“The Badger seems to have liad her full share 
of bad luck.” 

“ Well, first and last she m ought. She was 
wrecked twice, but got off. Twice a-firc, 
scuttled for to save her — all right. Once, keg 
0 * powder took fire, and blew cap’en’s cabin out 
o’ windy. Once she went down at her moor- 
ings — ^liords o’ til’ Admiralty telegraphed for to 
know wk^f — carpenters wam’t conjurors — 
couldn’t tell. She was weighed again in a 
jiffey. Men was as sweet as nuts upon the old 
iadger brig.” 

' “Sweet upon lier! The deuce they were! 
And why?” 

“ *Twas this vray. They thought that, happen 
what mouglit, she couldrft be cast away. iVaSi 
though. Went down in a fog in the Baltic — 
not a hand saved, ’cept a monkey and the 
cook.” 

Jacobs’s prophecy w'as destined to be so far 
fulfilled, tliat a stiifish breeze from the south- 
east carried us fairly under the shadow of Etna, 
distmit twenty miles, when it once i\gaia fell 
calm, and left ns heaving on the glassy swell ; 
the sound of heavy guns from the northward in- 
creasing our impatience to learn what was going 
I forward. As it afterwards turned out, it was 
precisely at iljis time— eleven o’clock, on the 
twenty-first July, ’sixty — that Garibaldi fought 
Kis desperate action at Milazzo. The distance — 
from fifty to sixty miles iu a direct line — ^iire- 
eluded the possibility of the sounds proceeding 
from thence. True, the cannonade at the se- 
cond battle of Manassas, in the present Ame- 
rican war, was distinctly heard at a distance of 
miles ; but that was, in weight of meti 
and rapidity of action, the most tremendous 
cannon conflict of modern times. The guns we 
heard w'ere, probably, from the citadel of Mes- 
sina, still held by a Bourbon garrison. 

I was lying hjuf asleep on deck, in the shadow 
of the sail— Frank improving his mind with a 
French novel below — ^when some excited talking 
among the men forward, followed by a loud 
laugh, aroused my attention. The conversation 
appeared to have reference to some object in 
tne water, wldcli had disappeared, before 1 


looked up, with a plunge, the traces of which 
were still plainly visible. Old Jacobs came 
growling aft. 

“ ’Twarn’t no good telling o’ them. T. never | 
met with no chap as *i>od beneve it, yet.” 

“What's the matter, Jacobs ?” 

“Thought they sis a serpint,” replied that 
gentleman, shortly. 

“ Serpent P Sea-serpent ?’♦ 

“ Well, ’twarn’t a wiper,” retorted Mr. Jacobs, 
still evidently ruffled; “leastways I should say 
not. He ’oodn’t hardly strike out so frr, afore 
breakfast. But, now-a-days, a man mustn’t trust 
his own Iicyes.” 

“Tell me now, Jacobs, doy<?« believe in the 
sea-serpent ?” 

“ Yes I do, sir, if seein’s believin’,” added Mr. 
Jacobs, cautiously. “’Tain’t always, now-a- 
days.” 

“ He has been considered a doubtful monster.” 

“I’m aweer he have, sir. ’Tis drift-weed, 
wreck, a line o’ porpuses, anything but what 
’tis, and whjit we ses ’tis. Do you think a sailor 
don’t know a porpus P Blow the sarpint ! ’Tain’t 
nothing to hus. Why should we go fur to tell 
a passel o’ lies about it? I knowed the old 
captain at Nahant as watched him four hours 
from the beach, with half the parish at his heels, i 
but he’s been so chafled about it since, by them I 
as warn’t there, that he cuts up rough, and ' 
wouldn’t talk of the serpint, even to w#?.” i 

1 told Jacobs that, some few years ago, while 
at the Zoological Gardens, I happened to notice i 
a jolly tar standing before one of the dens — 1 
apparently in close conversation with a black 
tiger-cat. The. beast really seemed to know him | 
— stretching out its paw as far as it would go, | 
and rubbing its head sideways against the bars, j 
in the fondlmg manner of a cat. 1 observed to | 
the man that the animal appeared to recognise ' 
him. j 

“ ‘ He do, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ ’Tis a mess- I 
mate. We was together for a long spell in the j 
Dmdulus — ^just paid off — Captain McQuliae.* 

“ ‘ Tlie Dsedaius ! Then you were perhaps one ! 
of those who saw the sea-serpent ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir, 1 was. 1 was in the watch on deck 
wlicn he hove in sight. He kep’ company with 
us near upon an hour, and once come withui a 
cable’s leuglh'of the ship. Captain, he turned 
out, and saw him too, and logged it all down. 
There was only one thing wrong in the descrip- 
tion that was in the papers. He hadn’t no 
mane. There was some weed washing about his 
head and n(‘ck, as if he’d been a-grubbing at the 
bottom. ’Twas that, perhaps, made them think 
’twas wreck coated with sca-drift. However, 
wreck don’t make seven knots an hour, and 
that’s what we was both running, all the time, 
sometimes the serpint forging ahead, sometimes 
us.’ ” 

Mr. Jacobs was reassured by this anecdote, 
and forthwith weighed anchor with his favourite, 
in chase. For the sake of clearness, I interpret 
his singular statement into the ^ landsman’s 
tongue. Sinking his voice to that confidential ;! 
key which even the truthful use in speakipg of | 
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tilings not likely at' once to commaml beU«t, 
,thus Mr. .Jacobs : 

Tliirty year sir — Hwas when I served 

in the old Badger feg — I come across a strange 
creature of the kind wc was speaking of. We 
was homeward-bound, had had a fair run from 
the Cape, and was within two days* sail of Bt- 
Helena, when it fell calm, witli the queerest 
weather I ever see. As far as our glasses could 
reach there were thick clumps of yellow fog 
moving about, separated from each other, as if 
they was giants dancing a minnywet. Now and 
again one of these would come drifting and 
sw'ceping down upon us, when, for five minutes 
or so, you couldn’t sec the man at the wheel ; 
and, after it was passed, leaving a hot p’isonous 
scent, such as I’ve had many a whiff of, while 
out wdth boats in the rivers in Afrikey, near 
nightfall. The men used to say ’twas the beasts 
— snakes, monkeys, tigers, and what not — 
coming out to feed. 

“I was below, getting my breakfast, and all 
w^as very drowsy and quiet in the ship, wdien I 
hcerd the voice of Mr. Comnicrsal — Lcftcnant 
Commersal — hailing the look-out aloft : 

" Wiiat do you make of it, Marshall?’ 

“ I could not hear the answer, Mr. Com- 
mcrsal hailed again : 

“ * Take a squint through my glass. Up there 
w'ith it, boy. Steady now, Marshall ; when he 
rises on tlic swell.’ 

“ TJiero was silence for a good minute, tlicn 
something from Marshall 1 couldn’t hear, after 
which the lef tenant himself came below and 
tapped at the captain’s door. 

“ * Halloa !’ 

“ * It is r, sir — Sir. Commersal. There’s a 
breeze coming — nor’-nor’-west.’ 

^ Well, sir, make all sail.’ 

beg your pardon, Captain'Willis, but — 
but — there’s a liextrornury a[)pearancc on our 
weather-quarter. Shall we bear up presently 
and examine it ?’ 

“ ‘IVhat is it like, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, if there tvero sea-serpents, C.'iptaiii 
'Willis,! should say there was about the biggest 
of the breed hove to little more than a mile from 
us, on the w'cather-quarter.’ 

‘ Commer.sal ! do you think I’m going to 
Ics^e an hour or two beating to wiiiaw’ard iu 
chase of an overgrown conger ?’ 

“ ^ Very well, sir.’ Mr. Commersal turned to 
go on deck, but suddenly stopped, came back, 
and knocked again. 

“ ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, but would you do 
me the favour to lake one look at this fellow' 
before wc run him out of sight ?’ 

“^Certainly, Commersal, if you wish it,* 
growled the captain. And turning out, lie was 
on deck in a minute. I gulped down my cocoa, 
and followed. 

"The breeze had died away again, and the 
watch on deck were clustered on the wcathcr- 
bow, all with »their eyes fixed upon something 
that was noav slowly creeping across our bows, 
and just entering one of the masses of fog 1 
spoke of. I was only in time to see a bit of 


I him, but and the wiike , the beggar left- 
dash my grandmother’^ tad I” ejaculated 
Mr. Jacobs, breaking down suddenly, as if the 
language of description failed. Presently he 
resumed : 

" ' Pass the word for Bill Distance’ were 
the first thing I heerd on deck. 

" Which Bill had a wonderful eye, and could 
tell you,*^ almost to a fathom, how far you was 
from any large object. Bill’s way was to stuff 
his cheek with baccy till it was as tight packed 
as a middy’s first kit, put his hands into his 
waistband, stick his noddle on one side like a 
jackdaw squinting into a marrow'-bone, and 
make some sort of calkylation which he couldn’t 
explain, and which nobody couldn’t learn. It 
seemed to have somclhiiig to do with the bob- 
stay, as that was the only other thing Bill ever 
looked at while doing the sum. Howsever, it 
always ended in Bill’s slapping his thigh, and 
singing out such and such a number, as if he’d 
suddenly guessed a riddle, or found out the 
meaning of a joke. And, queer as it seems, 
Bill was always within a lew feet of the mark. 
Wc consequently called him Bill Distance. 

" Being ordered by the captain to put on his 
considering can, and report how far ahead the 
serpint lay, Bill went through his usual tactics 
(this time with the help of the leftenant’s 
glass, for, as I said, the beast had run into the 
fog), consulted with Jiis friend the bobstay, and 
finally declared tJiat ’twas half a mile, less nine 
fathom, going large. 

" * Coming about, I think,’ says the skipper, 
with his eye at the glass, and looking, as 1 
thought, rather puzzled. ‘Hang me if I don’t 
think he’ll speak us !’ 

"Just at that instant the mist closed com- 
pletely over him, and came lowering down in 
the direction of the brig, seemingly bringing the 
serpint with it. Leastwise, if he’d held his 
course, he inUvSt have passed out again into the 
clear. Which lie didn’t. 

“ By this time every soul on board was on deck, 
and the crew was almost as excited as if they 
had been goiii^ into action. ’Twas no wonder, 
for Bill had loid them something he didn’t like 
to tell the captain — firstly, because he warn’t 
asked to it; in the second place, because he 
mought have been popped into the black-list 
for romancing — namely, that the serpint, ac- 
cording to the best calkylations of Bill and the 
bobstay, was /oitr hundred and seventy feet long, 
and as broad across the Ikies as Plymouth 
Breakwater ! 

" As the fog-bank come diifting down upon 
us, the captain beckoned to Mr. Commersal, who 
was on the rattlins trying to get a clearer view. 
They talked together for a moment, then there 
was an order to run in and double-shot the two 
bow guns. Which was done in the twinkling 
of a bisdpost, Mr. Commersal standing by to 
pint one of them liirnsclf. After that, there 
was a moment of the deadest silence I ever 
heerd on shijiboard. We hadn’t beat to quarters, 
so the men had nothing for to ockipy their atten- i 
tion, but some danger they couldn’t understand. 
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They was (jeiet cnpugli now. The whole ship*s 
company looked as if they was bewitehied, and 
conldii’tmore tongipe nor hand* Such a mm 
expression 1 never see on any men’s faces yet, 
and hope 1 shan’t again. ’Tvvam’t fear, bless 
you ! you knows the sailor too well for (hat. 
*Twas^^ — ^Welb p’raps if I’d a had a gen’leman’s 
• education, I mought have been able to explain 
better what it was that made us all look as if 
we was going to be strung up at the yard*arm 
at a moment’s notice, and without one tussle for 
our lives. I’ve been in seventeen actions, big 
and little, sir,” continued old Jacobs, “and I 
can’t say as I ever was afraid, but, from that 
long moment (’twam’t hardly more) aboard th’ 
old Badger brig, I learned what a coward feels, 
and I’ve never scoffed at them poor devils 
since. 

“ ‘ If ’twam’t fear,’ ses you, * what were it ?’ 

** Which are nat’ral words for any gen’leraan 
to utter. ’Tis just wliat none of us Badgers — 
■from Captain Willis down to the boy— couldn’t 
answer. Harky here. Our hands was listless 
as so much flax. If the captain his very self 
had said, ‘Stand by, Jacobs, my man, here’s 
Queen Wictoria in a glass o* grog,’ I couldn’t 
have lifted a finger towards it ! Our knees was 
somewheres in our shoes, our eyes was a smart- 
ing and blinking, and our tongues was as parched 
as if we hadn’t had a drink for a forhiight. ’Twas 
last as though the whole ship’s company had 
been suddenly p’isoned— Captain Willis he said 
something, a’terwards, about its being whiskers* 
fluid— however, none of us didn’t find any par- 
ticular difference in them, though Bob Jessamy, 
who was nursing a kiss curl, thought it hung 
limperer tlian what it usualh did do. 

“ O’ course it got darker as the bank began 
to close us, and every second the thing, what- 
ever it mought have been, that made us look 
like mummies that had died of spotted fever, got 
worser and worser. ’Twas a sweetish kind of 
smell, and yet bilge -water was vi’lcts alongside 
of it ! Some of the men — old hands, too, they 
were — turned deadly sick, dropping, all in a 
lump like, on the deik. There was no mistake 
now. *Twas the smell of the monsirous snake that 
was leering down upon ««--p’rapl without know- 
iuor — for tlie mist was so tliick you mought as 
well have tried to see through the mainsail. 

, “ The captain he’d got hold of the lanyard of 
the port gun, and stud there just as steady as a 
rock, but I caught sight of his face as the fog 
began to come aboard, and ’twas just as queer 
and white as any of oum, while his eyes was as 
wide open as they would go, glaring into the 
coming darkness. Tie was trying to speak, too, 

I without turning his head, but it seemed as if l>e 
was half suffocated. 1 think he was a telling Mr. 
Commersal : 


* » Viscous.” (?) 


“ * W'h — when he opens— /* 

“ The wordp vfem’t out of his mouth, when 
there come a , sound, from just ahead, as if a 
clap of thunder had burst through from t’ oihei' 
side of the world ! The mist dosed in like a 
curtain, but in the very heart of it, something 
green and shiny, like a line of low coast, only 
at one- point heaved as high as our cro&S-trees, 
was plain to be seen rolling down upon us! 

* Bang, bang !’ went the two guns, almost like 
one. Then down went the old brig, head first, 
downder than I ever knowed as a ship could go 
that was meant to come up again. ' What with 
the -noise, the darkness, the rush of water, I 
almost lost my senses ; but 1 kept a grip of 
what was nearest, and ’twas well I did, for as 
the brig riglited, a sea broke over us that swept 
the deck clear of everything loose, and left 
three feet of water in the hold. For a minute 
after that, th’ old Badger danced and staggered 
like a tipsy bear. Then it got calm again, 
the fog lifted, out come the sun. There was 
nothing hextromary to be seen or lieerd, except 
(as some said) another thunder-roar a long ways ! 
off. The men were picking themselves up, I 
rubbing their eyes as if they’d had a snooze, | 
and asking each other what had happened. ! 

“The captain he was a standing by his gun, | 
with his face in his hat. Presently he ink it ' 
out, spoke aside to Leftenant Commersal, and I 
walked aft. Next minute the ship’s company I 
was piped to hear a speech. Captain said, j 
‘ Harkyliere, my lads, less we talk of tliis licrc ' 

business ashore, the better. They ’ont believe ! 

us, they ’ont ; and if so be they did, ’taii’t for the | 
credit of the old Badger that she was amosi i 
swallowed by a snake 1 Purfessor Pausitivc says i 
there ain’t no sea-snake.s. Three cheers for tiic | 
purfe*5Sor, and I wish he wcer aboard I Steward, i 
double the men’s grog till we make St. Ilcle-na \ 
Clerk, the log.’ The clerk took fever on tlio 
passage home, and I did his duty. Tliat’s how 
I come to read the captain’s account of our ad 
ventur, made smooth and rcg’lar for the Lords ! 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and ’twas thus . > 

‘ September tenth, eighteen ’thirty-live, lat. — , j 

long. — , calm, with fog-banks. — Saw a curious ‘ 
marine animal (having some characteristics of 
the serpent) of considerable size. On our near 
approach, the animal sounded. Endeavoured 
to obtain the specimen ; but, not wishing to delay 
the voyage, proceeded.’ ” 

So far, Mr. Jacobs. A few hours after this 
narration, a favourable breeze determined my 
friend to put into Catania : at which port, not 
without reluctance, I abandoned the little 
K-ertsch, and took to tlie land. 
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At these plain proofs of Alfred’s infidelity, 
Jnlia’s sweet throat began to swell hysterically, 
and then her bosom to heave and pant : and, after 
a piteous struggle, came a passion of sobs and 
tears so wild, so heartbroken, that Edward 
blamed himself bitterly for telling her. 

But Mrs. Dodd sobbed “ No, no, I would 
rather have her so ; oiily leave Imr with me now : 
bless you, darling : leave us quickly.” 

She rocked and nursed her deserted child 
hours and hours; and so the miserable day 
crawled to its close. 

Down stairs the house looked strange and 

f loomy: she, who had brightened it all, was 
arkened herself. The wedding breakfast and 
flowers remained in bitter mockery. Sarah 
cleared half the table, and Sampson and Edward 
dined in moody silence. 

Presently Samjison’s eye fell upon the Deed : 
it lay on a small table with a pen beside it, to 
sign on their return from church. i 

Sampson got hold of it and buried himself in 
the verbiage like a pearl-fisher diving. lie 
came up again with a discovery. In spite of its 
feebleness, verbosity, obscurity, and idiotic way 
of expressing itself, the Deed managed to convey* 
to David and Mrs. Dodd a life interest in nine 
thousand five hundred pounds, with reversion 
to Julia and the children of the projected mar- 
riage. Sampson and Edward put their heads 
over this, and it puzzled them. “ Why, man,” 
said Sampson, ‘*if the puppy had signed this 
last night, ho would be a beggar now,” 

** Ay,” said Edward, “ but after all he did not 
sign it.” 

** Nay, but that was your fault, not his ; the 
lad was keen to sign.” 

^ ** That is true : and perhaps if we had pinned 
him to this, last night, he would not have dared 
insult my sister to-day,” 

Sampson changed the subject by inquiring 
suddenly which way he was gone. 

“Curse ‘him, I don’t know; and don’t care. 
Go where he will I shall meet him again some 

day 5 and th^n ” Edward spoke almost in 

a whisper, htit a certain grinding of his white 
teeth nnd Rushing of his lion eyes made the in- 
complete sentence very expressive. 


“ What ninnies you young men are,” said the 
Doctor; “even you, that I dub *my fathom o’ 
good sense :* just finish your denner, and come 
with me.” 

“ No, Doctor ; I’m off my feed for once : if 
you had been up-stairs and seen my poor little 
sister t hang the grub ; it turns my stomach.” 
And he shoved his plate away, and leaned over 
the back of his chair. 

Sampson made him drink a glass of wine, and' 
then they got up from the half-fiuished meal and 
went hurriedly to Alfred’s lodgings, the Doctor, 
though sixty, rushing along with all the fire and 
buoyancy of early youth. 

They found the landlady surrounded by gossips 
curious as themselves, and longing to chatter, 
but no materials. The one new lact they eli- 
cited was that the vehicle was a Wliitc Lion fly, 
for she knew the young maji by the cast in his 
eye. “ Come away,” shouted the Doctor, un- 
ceremoniously, and in two minutes they were in 
the yard of the White Lion. 

Sampson called the ostler : out came a hard- 
fCatuxed man with a strong squint. Sampson 
concluded this was his man, and said roughly : 
“ Where did you drive young Hardie this moru- 
ing ?” 

ile seemed rather taken aback by this abrupt 
question ; but reflected and slapped his thigh : 

“ W^ that is the party from Mill-street.” 

“Druv him to Silverton station, sir; and 
wasn’t long about it, either; gent was in a 
hurry.” 

“ What train did he go by ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir ; I left him at the 
station.” 

“ Well, then where did he take his ticket for ? 
Where did he tell the porter he was going? 
Think now, and I’ll give y’ a sovereign.” 

The ostler scratched his head, and seemed at 
first inclined to guess for the sovereign, but at' 
last said : “ I should only be robbing you, gents ; 
ye see he paid the fly then and there, ana gave 
me a crown ; and 1 druv away directly.” 

On this they gave him a shilling, and left 
him. But on leaving the yard, Edward said: 

“ Doctor, I don’t like that fellow’s looks : let 
us try the landlord.” They went into the bar 
and made similar inquiries. The landlord was 
out, the mistress knew nothing about it, but 
took a book out of a drawer, and turned over 
the leaves. She read out an entry to this effect : 
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" Pair horse fly to Silverfcon ; take up ia Mill- 
street at ei^ht o’cbck. Is that it, sir ?*’ Samp- 
son assented ; but Edward told her the ostler 
said it was Silrerton^staticm. 

“ No : it is Silverton in the book, sir. Well, 
you see it is all one to us ; the station is fui*ther 
than the town, but we charge seven miles which- 
ever 'tie.” 

Bradshaw, inspected then and there, sought 
in vain to conceal that four trains reached Sii- 
verton from different points between 8.50 and 
9.25, A.1I. 

The friends retired with this scanty infor- 
mation; Alfred could hai-dly have gone to 
London: for there was a tram up from Bark- 
ington itself at 8.30. But he might have gone 
to almost any other part of the island, or out of 
it for that matter. Sam'pson fell into a brown 
study. 

After a long silence, which Edward was too 
sad to bi*eak, he said thoughtfully: “Bring 
science to bear on this botch potch. Facks are 
never really opposed to facks ; they onnly seem 
to be and the true solution is the one which 
rieonciles all the facks : f’r instance the chrono- 
thairmal Tlierey rieonciles all th’ undisputed 
facks in midicine. So now saicch for a solu- 
tion to riconcile the Deed with the puppy 
levanting.” 

Edward searched, but could fmd none ; and 
said so. 

“ Can’t you ?” said Sampson ; “ then I’ll give 
you a couple. Sayjio is touched in the upper 
story, for- one.” 

‘‘What do you moan ? mad ?” 

“ Oh : there are degrees of Phrinzy. Here is 
th’ inconsistency of conduct that m-arks a dis- 
turbance of the reason : and, to fell the truth,T 
once knew a young fellow that played this very 
prank at a wedding, and, the uixt thing we hard, 
my lorrd was in Bedlam.” 

Edward shook his head : ' “ It is the villain’s 
heart, not his brain.” 

Sampson then offered another solution, in 
'which he owned he had more confidence : 

“ He has been courting some other wumman 
first : she declined, or made believe ; but, when 
she found he had the spirit to go and marry an 
innocent girl, then the jade wrote to him and 
yielded. IPs a married one, likely. I’ve known 
women go further for hatred of a wumman than 
tlicy would for love of a man : and here was a 
temptation! to snap a lover off th’ altar, and 
, insult a' rival, all at one blow. He meant to 
marry i he meant to sign that : ay and, at 
Itis ege, even if he had signed rpis would have 
gone off at passion’s call, and beared himself. 
What enn^os me is that we. didn’t let him sign 
it, and so nail the young rascal’s money.” 

“ Curse his money,” said Edward, “ and him 
too. Wait till l ean Jay my hand on him ; I’ll 
break every bone in his skin.” 

“And I’ll help you.” 

In the morning, Mrs. Dodd left Julia for a 
few minutes expressly to ask Sampson’s advice. 
After i^red*s conduct she was free, and fully 
determined, to defend h^self and fann^y against 


sp6liation. by any means in her power; so she j 
nbw showed the doctor David’s letter about the ! 
14,000/.; and tlw empty pockefc-boed: ; and put j 
together the rii^iuted evidence of 3 ulia, Alfred, | 
and circumstances, in one neat and luminous j 
statement : Sampson was .greatly struck with trhe j 
revelation : he jumped off his chair ^nd marched j 
about excited; said trutli-was stranger tlian j 
fiction, and this was g manifest swindle : then he j 
surprised Mrs. Dodd in her turn by assuming j 
that old Hardic was at the bottom of yest^ay’s [ 
business. Neither Edward nor his mother could 
see that, and .said so : his reply was character- 
istic: “Of course you can’t; you are Anglo- 
saxins; th’ Angiosaxins are good at drawing 
I distinctions ; but they can’t gmeralise. I’m^ a 
I Celt, and gineralise— as a duck swims. I dis- 
covered til’ unity of all disease : it would be odd 
if I could not" trace jthe maniform iniquities you 
suffer to their one source.” 

“But what is the connecting link?” asked 
Mrs. Dodd, still incredulous. 

“Why, Richard Hardie’s interest.” 

“Well, but the letter ?” objected Edward. 

“There goes Ri’ Anglosaxin again,” remon- 
strated Sampson : “puzzling his head over petty 
details ; and the.y are perhaps mere blinds thrown 
out by th’ enemy. Put this and that together : 
Hai'die senior always averse to this marriage ; 
Hardie senior wanting to keep 14 , 000 /. of yours : 
if his son, who knows of the fraud, became 
your mothjer’s son, the swindle would be hourly 
in danger (no connexion? y’ unhappy Angio- 
saxins; why the tw^o things are interwoven). 
And so young Hardie is got out of the way : 
old Hardic’s doing, or I’m a Dutchman.” 

^ This reasoning still appeared forced and fan- 
ciful to Edw'ara; but it began to make some 
little impression on Mrs. Dodd, and encouraged 
her to own that her poor daughter suspected foul 
play. 

“ Well, that is possible too ; whativer tempted 
man has done, tempted man will do : , but more 
likely ho has bribed Jezebel to WTitc and catch 
'the goose by the heart. Gintlemen, I’m a bit 
of a physiognomist : look at old Ilardie’s lines ; 
his ‘cordage I might say ; and deeper every time 
1 see him ; sirs, I’ve an eye like a haw'k. There’s 
an a%vful weight on that man’s mind. Looksee 1 
I’ll just send a small trifle of a detective down 
to watch his game, and pump his people : and, 
as soon as it is safe, we’ll seize the old oird, and, 
once he is trapped, the young one will reappear 
like magic: th’ old one will disgorge ; we’ll just 
compound the felony — been an old friend — and 
recover the cash.” 

A line sketch ; but Edward thought it des- 
perately wild, and Mrs. Dodd preferred em- 
ploying a respectable attorney to try and obtain 
justice in the regular way. Sampson laughed 
at her ; what was the use of attacking in the 
regular way an irregular genius like oldHardie ? 
“Attorneys are too humdrum, for such a job,” 
said he ; “ they start with a civil letter putting 
a rogue on his guard ; they proceed t’ a writ, ! 
and then he digs a hole in another countjjf^ and 
buries the booty; or sails t* Australia with it. 
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K'list’me ; Fin an old friend^ and an insane 
lover of justide — I say insane, because my pas- 
sion is not returned, or the jade wouldn't keen 
out of my way so all these years'— you leave all 
this to me/* 

“Stop a minute," said Edward; “you must 
not go compromising us : and we ha^ got no 
money to pay for luxuries* like detectives." 

** I won't compromise any on© of you i and 
my detective shan't cost f a penny.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, “the 
fact is, you do not know all the difficulties that 
beset us. Tellbim, Edward. Well then, let me. 
The poor boy is attached to this gentleman's 
daughter, whom you propose to treat like a 
felon : and he is too good a son and too good a 
friend for me to— what, what, shall I do ?” 

Edward coloured up to the eyes : “ Who told 
you that, mother ?” said he. “ Well, yes I do 
love her, and I'm not ashamed of it. Doctor,” 
said the poor fellow after a while, “ I see now I 
am not quite the person to advise my mother in 
this matter. I consent to leave it in your 
hands.” 

And, in pursuance of this resolution, he re- 
tired to his study. 

"There's a domnable combination/' said 
Sampson, dryly. “ Truth is sairtaialy more 
wonderful than feckshin Here’s my fathom o' 
ood sense in love with a wax doll, and her 
rother jilting his sister, and her father pillaging 
his mother. * It beak hotcli potcli.” 

Mrs. Dodd denied 4ihe wax doll ; but owned 
Miss llardie was open to vast obiections : “ An 
estimable young lady ; but so odd ; she is one 
of these uueasy-rainded Christians that have 
spriuig up : a religious egotist, and nialadehna- 
ginalrc, eternally feeling her owm spiritual 
jj pulse ” 

■’ “I know the disori'dcr,” cried Sampson, 
eagerly : “ the pa&hiulh have a hot fit (and 
then they are saints) : followed in duo course by 
the cold tit (and then they are the worst of 
sinners) : and so on in endless rotation : and, if 
they could only realise my great discovery, the 
perriodicity of* all disease, and time their sin- 
timents, they would find the hot fit and the 
cold return chrononietricaliy, at intervals as 
riglar as the tide's ebb and liow ; and the soul 
has notliing to do with either febrile symptom. 
Why Religion, apart from intermittent Eever of 
the Brain, is just the caumest, pcaceabiest, 
sedatest thing m all the world.” 

“Ah, you are too deep for me, my good 
friend. All I know is that she is one of* this 
new school, whom I take the liberty to call ‘ The 
riDGETY Christians.* They cannot let their 
poor souls alone a minute ; and they pester one 
day and night with the millennium ; as if w’^e 
shall not all be dead long before that : but the 
worst is they apply the language of earthly pas- 
sion to the Saviour of mankind, and make one’s 
flesh creep at their blasphemies; so coarse, 
so famjjiar; like that rude multitude which 
thronged ai^d pressed Him when on earth. But, 
came to the church, and took my 
JuVk so tliat shows she has principle/ 


and do pray spare me her feeling in any. step 
you take against that dishonourable person her 
father : I must go back to his victiin, my poor, 
poor child: I dare not leave her bug. Oh, 
Doctor* such a night ! aiui, if she. doses for a 
minute, it is to wake with a sc^m and tell me 
she sees him dead : sometimes he is browned ; 
sometimes stained with blood; but idways 
dead” 

This evening Mr. Hardie came along in a fly 
with his luggage on the box, returnii^ to Mus- 
grove Cottage as from Yorkshire: in passing 
Albion Villa he cast it a look of vindictive 
triumph. He got home and nodded by the fire 
in his character of a man wearied by a long 
journey. Jane made him some tea, and tola 
him how Alfred had disappeared on his wedding- 
day. 

“The young scamp,” said he: he added, 
coolly, “ It is no business of mine ; I had no 
hand in making the match, thank Heaven.” In 
the conversation that ensued, he said he had 
always been averse to the marriage ; but not so 
irreconcilably as to approve this open breach of 
faith with a respectable young lady : “ this will 
recoil upon our name, you know, at this critical 
time,” said he. 

Tlieu Jane mustered courage to confess that 
she hud gone to the wedding herself ; “ Dear 
papa,” said she, “ it was made clear to me that 
the Dodds arc acting in what they consider a 
most friendly way to you. They tliiuk— 
cannot tell you what they think. But, if mis- 
taken, they are sincere: and so, after prayer, 
aud you not being bore for me to consult, I did 
0 to the church,. Eorgive me, papa : I have 
ut one brother ; and she is my dear friend..” 

Mr. Hardie's countenance fell at this an- 
noaucement, and he looked almost diabolical. 
But on second thoughts he cleaved up wonder- 
fully : “I will be frank with you, Jenny : if the 
wedding had come off, I should have been deeply 
hurt at your ’supporting that little monster of 
ingratitude; he not only marries against his 
father’s will (tliat is done every day), but slanders 
aud maligns him publicly in his fioor of poverty 
aqd distress. But, now that he has broken faith 
and insulted Miss Dodd as well as me, I declare 
I am glad you were there, Jenny, It will 
separate us from his abominable conduct. But 
wdiut does he say for himself? What reason 
does he give ?” 

“ Oil, it is all mystery as yet.” 

“ Weil, but he must have sent some explana- 
tion to the Dodds.” 

“ He may have : I don’t know. I have not 
ventured to intrude on my poor insulted friend. 
Papa, 1 hear her distress is fearful ; they fear 
for her reason. Oh^if harm comes to her, God 
will assuredly punish him whose heartlessness 
and treachery has brought her to it. Mark ray 
words,” she continued with great emotion, “ this 
cruel act will not go unpunished even in this 
world.” 

“ There, there, change the subject,” said Mr. 
Hardie peevishly. “ What have I to do with his 
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S \a ? he has disowned me for his father, and 
own him for rny son” 

the next day Peggy Black called, and aidced 
to see master. Old Betty, after the first sur- 
prise, looked at her from head to foot, and foot 
to head, as if measutingi her for a suit of Dis- 
dain; and told her she might carry her own 
message; then flounced into the kitchen, and 
left her to shut the street door, which she did. 
She went and dropped her curtsey at the parlour 
door, and in a iniminy piminy voice said she was 
come to make her suomission, and would he 
forgive her, and give her another trial P Her 
penitence, after one or two convulsive efforts, 
ended in a very fair flow of tears. 

Mr. Hardie shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
Jane if the girl had ever been saucy to her. 

Oh no, papa : indeed I have no fault to find 
with poor Peggy.” 

Well then go to your work, and try and not 
offend Betty ; rememher she is older than you.” 

Peggy went for her box and bandbox, and 
reinstated herself quietly, and all old Betty’s 
endeavours to irritate her only elicited a calm 
cunning smile, with a depression of her downy 
eyelashes. 

Albion. Villa. 

Next morning Edward Dodd was woke out of 
a sound sleep, at about four o’clock, by a hand 
upon his shoulder : he looked up, and rubbed 
his eyes ; it was Julia standing oy his bedside 
dressed, and in her bonnet ; Edward,” she said 
in a hurried whisper, there is foul play: I 
cannot sleep, I cannot be idle. He has been 
decoyed away, and perhaps murdered. Oh, pray 
get up and go to the police oflicc or somewhere 
with me.” 

“ Very well ; but wait till morning.” 

” No ; now ; now ; now ; now. I shall never 
go out of doors in the daytime again. Wait ? 
I’m going crazy with wait, wait, wait, wait, 
waiting.” 

Her hand was like fire on him, and her eyes 
supernaturally briglit. 

There,” said Edward with a groan, “ go 
down stairs, and I will be with you directly.” 

He came down : they went out togetlicr : her 
little burning hand pinched his tight, and hgr 
swift foot seemed scarcely to touch the ground ; 
she kept him at his full stride till they got to 
the central police station. Tliere, at the very 
thought of facing men, the fiery innocent such 
denly shrank together, and covered her blushing 
face with her hot hands. She sent him in alone. 
5e found an intelligent superintendent, who 
entered into the case with all the coolness of an 
old official hand. 

Edward came out to his sister, and, as he 
hurried her home, told her what had passed: 
” The superintendent asked to see the letter ; I 
told him he had taken it with him : that was a 
pity, he said. Then he made me describe Alfred 
to a nicety ; and the description will go up to 
London this morning, and all over Barkin^on, 
{md the neighbourhood, and the county.” 

She stopped to kiss him, then went on again 
^th her head down, and neither spoke till they 


were neairli home i then Edward told her "the 
superintendent fdt quite sure that villain 
was not dead t nor in danger of it.” 

'*Oh, bless him I bless Sim I for saying so.” . 

** And that he will tnm tip in Lonaon before 
very long ; not in this neignbburhood ; he says 
he must have known the writer of the letter, 
and his taking his luggage with him shows he 
has ^ne off deliberately. My poor little Ju, 
now do try and look at it as he does, and every- 
body else does ; try and see it as yon. would if 
yon were a bystanaer.” 

She laid her soft hand on his shoulder as if to 
support herself floating in her sea of doubt: 

“ 1 do see I am a poor credulous girl ; but how 
cm my Alfred be false to me ? Am I to doubt 
the Bible ? am I to doubt the sun ? Is nothing 
true in heaven or earth ? Oh, if I could only 
have died as I was dressing for church— died 
while he seemed true ! He i$ true ; the wicked 
creature has cast some spell on mm: he has . 
gone in a moment of delirium; he will regret 
what he has done, perhaps regrets it now. I 
am ungrateful to yon, Edward, and to the good 
policeman, for saying he is not dead. What 
more do I require ? he is dead to me. Edward, 
let us leave this place. We were going : let us 
go to-day; this very day; oh, take me and hide 
me where no one that Knows me can ever see 
me again.” A flood of tears came to her relief : 
and she went along sobbing and kissing her 
brother’s hand every now and then.* 

But, as they drew pear the gate of Albion 
Villa, twilight began to usher in the dawn. 
Julia shuddered at even that faint light, and fled 
like a guilty thing, and hid herself sobbing in 
her own bedroom. 

Musgrove Cottage, 

Mr. Kichard Hardie slept better, since liis 
return from Yorkshire, than be had done for 
some time past, and therefore woke more re- 
freshed and in better spirits. He knew an 
honest family was miserable a few doors off; 
but he did not care. He got up and shaved 
witli a mind at ease. Only, when he had re- 
moved the lather from one half his face, he hap- 
pened to look out of window, and saw on the 
wall ^posite — a placard: a large placard to 
this effect : 

” One Hundred Guineas Kewaiid ! 
Whereas on the 11th instant Mr. Alfred Hardie 
disappeared mysteriously from his lodgings in 15 
Mill-street under circumstances suggesting a 
suspicion of foul play, know all men tliat the 
above reward will be paid to any person or per- 
sons who shall first inform the undersigned 
where the said Alfred Hardie is to be found, 
and what person or persons, if any, havp been 
concerned in his disappearance. 

Alexander Saiupson 
39 Pope-street 

Napoleon-square 

London.” 

At sight of this, Mr. Hardie was seized with 
a tremor, that suspended the razor in mid air : 



lie opened the window, and glared at the doctor^s 
notice. 

, At this moment he himself was a picture : 
not nnliJce those half cleaned portraits the pio> 
tnre restorers hang out as specimens of their 
art. 

“ Insolent interfering fool/’ he muttered, and 
began to walk the room in agitation. After a 
while he made a strong effort, shaved the other 
half, and dressed slowly, thinking hard all the 
time. The result was, he went out before 
breakfast (which he had not done for years), 
and visited the ** White Lion.** One of Samp- 
son’s posters had just been stuck up near the 
inn ; he quietly pulled it down and then entered 
the yara; ana had a serious talk with the 
squinting ostler. 

On his return, Jane was waiting breakfast. 
The first word to him was : Papa, have you 
seen ?** 

“ What, the Reward !” said he, indifferently. 

Yes, I noticed it at our door as I came home.” 

Jane said it was a very improper and most 
indelicate interference in their affairs. And 
went on to say with heightened colour: “I 
have just told Peggy to take it down.” 

“Not for the world!’* cried Mr. Hardy, 
losing all his calmness real or feigned ; and he 
rang the bell liastily. On Peggy’s appearing, 
he said anxiously, “ I do not wish that Notice 
interfered with.” 

“ I shouldn’t think of touclmig it without 
your orders, rir,” said she, quietly, and shot 
nim a feline glance from under her pale lashes. 

Jane coloured, and looked a little mortified : 
but on Peggy’s retiring, Mr. Hardie explained 
that, whether judicious or not, it was a friendly 
act of Dr. Sampson’s; and to pull down his 
notice would look like siding with the boy 
against those he had injured : “ Besides,”' said 
he, “ why should you and 1 burk inquiry ? Hi 
as he lias used me, I am his father, and not al- 
together without anxiety. Suppose those doc- 
tors should be right about him, you know ?** 

Jane had for some time been longing to call 
at Albion Villa and sympathise with her friend ; 
and now curiosity was superadded ; she burned 
to know whether the Dodds knew of, or ap- 
proved’ this placard. She asked her father 
whether he thought she could go there with 
propriety. “Why not?” said he, cheerfully, 
and with assumed carelessness. 

In reality it was essential to him that Jane 
should visit the Dodds. Surrounded by pitfitls, 
threatened with a new and mysterious assailant 
in the eccentric, but keen and resolute Sampson, 
this artful man, who had now become a very 
Machiavel — constant danger and deceit had so 
sharpened and deepened his great natural abi- 
lities— was preparing amongst other defences 
a shield ; ana that shield was a sieve ; and that 
sieve was his daughter. In fact, ever since 
his return, he had acted and spoken at the 
Dodds through Jane, but with a masterly ap- 
pearance of simplicity and mere coufidentM 
intercourse. At least I think this is the true 
, due to all his recent remarks. 


Jane, a truthful, unsuspicious girl, was all the 
fitter instrument of the cunning monster. She 
went and called at Albion VilJai, and was received 
by Edward, Mrs. Dodd being up-stairs with 
Julia, and in five minutes she had told him what 
her father, she owned, had said to her in confi- 
dence. “ But,” said she, “ tlie reason I repeat 
these things is to make peace, and that you may 
not fancy there is any one in our house so cruel, 
so unchristian, as to approve Alfred’s perfidy. 

[ Oh, and papa said candialy he disliked the match, 

; but then ho disliked this way of ending it far 
more.** 

Mrs. Dodd came down in due course, and 
kissed her; but told her Julia could not see 
even her at present. “ I think, dear,” said she, 
“ in a day or two she will sec mu ; but no one 
else : and for her sake we shall now liurry our 
departure from this place, where she was once 
so happy.** 

Mrs. Dodd did not like to begin about Alfred ; 
but Jane had no such scruples ; she inveighed 
warmly against .his conduct, and, ere she left 
the house, had quite done away with the faint 
suspicion Sampson had engendered, and brought 
botli Mrs. Dodd and Edward back to their 
original opinion, that the elder llardie had 
nothing on earth to do with the perfidy of the 
younger. 

Just before dinner a gentleman called on 
Edward, and proved to be a policeman in plain 
clothes. He had been sent from the office to 
sound the ostler at the “ White Lion,** and, if 
necessary, 1o threaten liim. The police knew, 
though nobody else in Barkiiigton did, that this 
ostler had been in what rogues call trouble, 
twice, and, as the police can starve a man of the 
kind by blowing on him, and can reward him by 
keeping dark, he knows better than withhold in- 
formation from them. 

However, on looking for this ostler, he had 
left his place that very morniug ; had decamped 
with mysterious suddenness. 

Here was a puzzle. 

Had the man gone without noticing the 
reward ? Had somebody outbid the reward ? or 
was it a strange coincidence, and did he after 
all know notliing ? 

The police thought it was no coincidence, and 
he did know sometliing ; so they had telegraphed 
the London office to mark him down. 

Edward thanked his visitor; but, on his 
retiring, told his mother he could make neither 
head nor tail of ft ; and she only said, “ We seem 
surrounded by mystery.” 

Meantime, unknown to these bewildered ones, 
Greek was meeting Greek only a few yards oif. 

Mr. Hardie was being undermined by a man 
of his own calibre, one too cautious to com- 
municate with the Dodds, or any one else, till 
I his work looked ripe. 

The game began thus: a decent mechanic, 

I who lodged hard by, lounging with his pipe near 
I the gate of Musgrove Cottage, offered to con- 
verse with old Betty ; she gave him a rough 
i answer ; but with a touch of ineradicable vanSy 
must ask Peggy if she wanted a sweetheart, be- 


so* 
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mae tb^e'^as a b^igry <me at the f^ate: 
^'Why be wanted to begin en an old womiuai jUyk.e 
me/’ Begsy inqnited what he had said to her. | 
** Oh, he begun where most of them ends, if ] 
they get so & at all : axed me was I com- 
fortable here ; if not, he knew a young man 
wanted a nice tidy body to 3&eep house for him/* 
Peggy pricked up, her ears ; and, in less than 
a quarter of, .mi hour, went for a box of luoifers 
in a new bonnet and clean collar. She tripped 
cast the "ahie mechanic very accidentally, and he 
bestowed an admiring smile on her, but said 
nothing, only smoked. However, on her retuni, 
he contrived to detain her, and paid her a good 
many compliments, which she took laughingly 
and with no great appearance of believing them. 
However, there is no going by^ that : compli- 
ments sink : and within forty-eight liours the 
able mechanic had become a hot wooer of Peggy 
Black, always on the look-out for lier day and 
night, and telling her all about the lump of 
money he had saved, and how he could double 
his income, if ho liad but a counter, and tidy wife 
behind it. Peggy gossiped in turn, and let out 
amongst the rest that she had been turned off 
once, just for answering a little sharply ; and 
now it was the other way; her master was a 
trifle too civil at times, 

** Who could help it ?*’ said the able mcchaiiic, 
rapturously; and offered a pressing civility; 
which Peggy fought off. 

“ Not so free, young man,” said she. Kiss- 


ing is the prologue to sin.” 

How do yon know that ?” inquired the able 
mechanic, with the sly humour or his class. 

“ It is a saying,” rcjjHed Peggy, denmrcly. 

At last, one mght, Mr. Green the Detective, 
for be it was, put his arm round his new sweet- 
heart’s waist, and approached the subject nearest 
his heart. He told her he had just fouud out 
tliere was money eiiougli to be made in one day 
to set them up for life m a nice little shop ; and 
she could help in it. 

After this inviting preamble he crept towards 
the 14,000/. by artful questions; and soon 
elicited that there had been high words between 
Master and Mr. Alfred about that very sum ; 
she had listened at the door and heard. Taking 
care to combine close courtship with cunning in- 
terrogatories, he was soon enabled to write to 
Br, Sampson, and say that a servant of Mr. 
Hardie’s was down on him, and reported that he 
carried a l^rge pocket-book in his breast-pocket 

» ; ana she had found the^ dent of it under 
ow at night ; a stroke of observation very 
creditable in an unprofessional female : on this 
he had made it his business to meet Mr. Hardie 
in broad day, and sure enough the pocket-book 
was always there. He added, that the said 
Haxdie’s face wore an expression, which he had 
seen more than once when respectable parties 
went in for felony : and altogether thought they 
ii%ht now take out a warrant and proceed in 
the regular way. 

Sampson- received this news with great satis- 
faction : but was crippled by the interwoven re- 
lations of the parties. 


, To amst Jfr. Hardie on a warrant would 
entail a prosecution for felony, , and separate 
j Jane and lor ever* 

I He teleg^hed Green - to meet ? him at the 
station; and res<7hed. Borkingten at eight that 
very evening. Green and he proceeded to 
Alliion Villa, and there they held a long and 
earnest consultation with Kdward ; and at last, 
on certain conditions, Mr. Green and Bdward 
consented to act on Sampson’s plan. Green, 
by this time, knew all Mr. Eardie’s out of 
dooi- habits; and assured them that at ten 
o’clock be would w^alk up and down the 
road for at least half an hour, the night being 
dry. It wanted about a quarter to ten, when 
Mrs. Dodd came down, and proposed supper to 
the travellers. Sampson declined it for the 
present; and said they had work to do at 
eleven. Then, making iiie others a signal not 
io disclose anything at present, he drew her 
aside and asked alter Julia. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed: — “She goes from one 
thing to another, but always returns to one 
I idea ; ibai |ie is a victim, not a traitor.” 

I “ Well, tell her in one hour, the money shall 
be in the house.” 

“ The money ! What does she care ?” 

“ Well, say we shall know all about Alfred by 
eleven o’clock.’’ 

“ JMy dear friend, be prudent,” said Mrs. 
Dodd.*^ “I feel alarmed; you were speaking 
almost in a whisper when I came in.” 

“ Y’ arc very obsairvant : but' dawni be un- 
easy ; wc are three to one. J ust go and comfort 
Miss Julec with my message.” 

“ Ah, that 1 will,” she said. 

She was no sooner gone than they all stole 
out into the night, and a pitch dark night it 
was; but Green had a powerful dark lautcm 
to use if necessary. 

They waited. Green at the gate of Musgrove 
Cottage, the othea two a little way up the road. 

Ten o’clock struck. Some minutes passed 
without the expected signal from Green; and 
Edward and Sampson began to shiver. Eor it 
was vciy cold and dark, and in the next place 
they were honest men going to take the law 
into their own liands, and the law sometimes 
calls that breaking the law, “ Confound him !” 
muttered Sampson : “ if he does not soon come 
I shall run away. It is bitterly cold.” 

Presently footsteps were heard approaching ; 
but no signal : it proved to be only a fellow m 
a smock frock rolling home from the public- 
house. 

Just as his footsteps died away a low hoot 
like a plaintive owl was heard, and' they knew 
their game was afoot. 

Presently, tramp, tramp, came the slow and 
stately march of him they had hunted down. 

He came very slowly, like one lost in medita- 
tion^ and these amateur policemen^s hearts beat 
loader, and louder, as ho drew nearer and nearer. 

At last in the blackness of the aight^a shadowy * 
oatline was visible*, another tramp or two, it 
was upon them. 

Now the cautions Mr. Green had stipulated 
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lew sliott months, that blessing will have curdled 
kto a curse. Tiie emperor wdi be at war with 
those he will then call his " rebellious vassaU.*’ 
The kingdom will be deluged in blood. That 
army wifl be divided against itself; and feUpw- 
soldier will deal death to fellow. But the, blessing 
is now to be bestowed ; and none know, on that 
glorious day of sunshine and glitter, how soon all 
will be darkened by the deadly smoke of cannon. 

From, the draperied entry of the chapel, a long 
dight bf carpeted steps leads downwards to the 
plain. That plain seems filled, as far as the eye can 
reach, with military masses-— artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry of every arm — rank beyond rank — 
and still rank beyond rank again. The glittering 
flags, the pennons of the lancers, the sweeping 
feathers are flapping in the light breeze. Arms 
and helmets are glancing brightly in tlie'sunshine. 
There is an ocean of splendour and varied colour 
on the plain. The slope of the hill is covered 
with myriads of human forms. No position can 
be more propitious for the countless spectators 
of the sight. Carriages and horses, in thick 
masses, stretch along the ridge of the liill, upon 
its summit. All the earth seems to have con- 
gregated on that spot. I am made to leave my 
droshka, and, by the interest of friends, and 
incessant appeals to the hospitality due to the 
foreigner, am pushed through crowded throngs, 
hordes of police officials, ranks of guards, that 
are terraced iilong the flight of steps, until I find 
' myself standing in front of a corps of young 
cadets, and so close to the steps, as almost to be 
able to touch the persons, shortly to be grouped 
upon them. Brom this spot every part of the 
review, every person engaged, could be distinctly 
seen. Several successive discharges of ctmnon 
now burst forth upon the air. They act like 
electric shocks upon the masses. A buzz of ex- 
citement pervades that enormous crowd. There 
is but one thought, as every neck is stretched in 
one direction— “ The emperor is coming!” A 
large body of horsemen gallop towai'ds the foot 
of the steps. Tiic emperor is at its head. He 
is easily recognised by the many well-known 
portraits of him. lie dashes forward, his plumes 
waving in the air. He is followed by a brilliant 
coi-tdge of princes, generals, aides-de-camp, staff- 
officers— aU that is great, noble, or illustrious in 
Poland. Shouts of greeting rend the air. The 
regiments salute as he passes.. The bands strike 
up the customary hymn, ana I am startled to 
I hear the inspiring strains of " God Save the King.” 

I 1 learn, with surprise, that the air is constantly 
I used in Hussia as the salute to the emperor, as 
well as in manor parts of Germany to other royal 
personages, and called by its English name. The 
emperor springs from his horse. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards a brilliant train of equipages 
sweeps up to the foot of the staircase. The 
carriages contain the empress and her suite. The 
emperor hands his imperial consort down, and 
leads her up the steps : the rest of the court 
follow* Before mounting many steps the empress 
turns, as if impatient to see the brilliant spec- 


tacle upon the plains and pauses, i^ite of the 
pressure of hand that would her for* 
wards, to look wirii a smie upon the myriads of 
military vassals congregated lelow^ When the 
imperil pair reach the summit, %mnpre5s, w^ 
her ladies, takes up her position in an ouW 
gallery, running round three sides of the pavilion 
chapel; as the Greek Ghnrch does not allow 
females to penetrate intO' the inner sanctuary 
where the service is performed, and obliges them 
to worship apart from the male devotees, and in 
an inferior portion of the church. All kneel r 
the empeaor on the liighest step, immediately in 
front of the tented place of worship ; below him, 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, his brother ; then 
Prince Karl of Prussia, the brother of the 
empress ; still further below, according to their 
rank, in thickest masses, the generals and officers 
of the escort, to the last step touching the level 
ground. Immediately below the imperial and 
royal personages kneels Marshal Diebitsch, then 
the lion of the day, with his Turkish laurels fresh . 
upon his brow— laurels hereafter to be withered 
upon other heads. He is a little stout heavy- 
looking man. Near hi m is Paskiewitz, the future 
pacificator of Poland and Prince of Warsaw, who 
was shortly to overshadow the renown, and win 
away the favours of Jiis then illustrious rival. 
Below, a glittering band of military men, at that 
.time more or less known, in all the sparkling 
variety of uniforms of a hundred various regiments. 

At the head of each regiment is an altar— a 
priest before it— and, at the instant the emperor 
kneels, each individual of the countless mass 
upon the plain prostrates himself. The electrical 
effect of the thousands, who throng the space be- 
fore St. Peter’s at Koine, when the papal head of 
the Koman Catholic Church stretches forth his 
hand to bless the world from the balcony at Easter, 
is as nothing to that produced by this movement 
of an army, at the moment that the head of the 
so-callcd ortliodox Greek Church himself, kneels 
before the altar of his faith. It has a staggering 
and bewildering effect. The Greek priests have 
begun the service in the chapel pavilion. Al- 
though every head is bowed in seeming devotion, 
no one appears more absorbed in the exercise of 
his religious duties, than the emperor. But, from 
time to time, he gently turns his head to glance 
at the lines of guards to the right and the left ; 
and it is easy to see, that there is more of acting 
than reality in the attitude he assumes. 

This is the first time I have seen the Emperor 
Nicholas. I had several opportunities, during 
my stay in Warsaw, and in after years, to look 
upon that face again. 1 cannot but feel that the 
portraits I have seen have never done justice to 
his extraordinary beauty. His form, tall beyond 
that' of common men, seems perfect in its sym- 
metry. He looks a living copy of the Apollo 
Belvedere. In after years, his legs shrank from 
their full proportions, as his body swelled* Now 
he appears faultless in modelling of limb. The 
face is one of classical beauty. The features are 
of the purest regularity. 1 stand long where I 
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can study Ms profile. His high forehead bestows 
a look of power and intellect. No wond^ that 
his personality should have inspired feelings of 
pEungled adudration, reference, jmxI awe, or that 
his people should have looked upon him, alter- 
nately, as a beneficent or an avenging spirit. 
The expj^ssion of the face— afterwards seen 
under various aspects— is calm, very calm', far’ 
too calm for real beauty : and so it remains, even 
when the lips smile with so much grace and 
blandness. But what chiefly mars the expression 
of the face is that cold, cliilly, frosty, blue eye, 
which others have called *^niild.” If it really 
be as “ mild as moonbeams,” it must be those 
moonbeams which glance sharply and cuttingly 
upon the ice-blocks of the Neva. The Emperor 
Nicholas is said to have been a man of strong 
family affection, and, in moments of festive relaxa- 
tion, of “infinite jest.” But, surely, that eye 
must have frozen all warmtii of love, and given 
to the joke the air of chilling irony. His move- 
ments, as he shortly rises, are full of admirable 
dignity, and even of grace, spite of the tight 
prison of uniform. The prestige be influenced 
was naturally great. Nature had vied with 
destiny to place him on a lofty pinnacle. But 
was that uncommon form to represent the type 
of an Archangel or a Lucifer ? 

The service in the chapel-pavilion is concluded. 
The emperor rises from his kneeling position. 
At the same moment, the thick groups of officers 
on the steps, the overwhelming masses of men 
upon the plain, rise also. This simultaneous 
movement has an effect upon the nervous system, 
still more exciting and inspiring than that of the 
prostration. The emperor now turns, faces the 
plain, and bows several times, with a wave of 
the hand, to the army below, to tlic assembled 
people around. The cheers arc deafening, and 
roll like thunder over the plain. The mass ol 
uniforms upon the steps divide to form a central 
avenue. The emperor descends the st cps, followed 
by his brother Constantine, Prince Karl of 
Prussia, and the others of his military court — 
according to rank. He mounts liis horse again i 
— the others follow his example — the gi-eat 
review commences. 

Military manojuvres and reviews have a great 
similitude in all countries. On this occasion, 
the evolutions are gone througli with precision 
and effect, The whole body of Ihe troops is 
passed in review, first in slow, then in quick 
time. The movement of these immense masses 
of men have a dazzling and giddy eflcct. The 
whole earth, before the spectators’ eyes, seems 
moving on and on, until his brain whirls, and he 
fancies ho must inevitably be swept onwards in 
the movements, and fixes his feet more firmly to 
the earth, which ax>pears to be slipping from 
him. There seems to be but one thought upper- 
most in the minds of ail. Around the foreigner are 
murmured the words ; “ How does the emperor 
look?* Does he smile? Will he be pleased?” 
How much evidently depends upon the despot’s 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction at the moment. 1 


catch sight of the unseemlj face of the Grand- 
Duke Constantine. A deep scowl rendei’s it 
even more hideous than usual. Have things gone 
awry P I begm to share in the anxious feelings 
expressed around me. It is so easy to be led away 
by the sentiments of the congregatedmass. But 
no ! The emperor has smiled. Ho waves his 
hand graciously. He probably expresses his 
satisfaction. Cheers burst forth again from the 
army, and are echoed by the masses of spectators 
on the hill. The autocrat has smiled, and all 
appears to be delight! The great business of 
the day is over. The emperor dismounts, enters 
a small open carriage with only two horses, 
accompanied by the Grand-Duke Constaniine, 
and dashes furiously forwards. He bows, how- 
ever, gracefully on all sides. Constantine still 
scowls. When and how were they to meet that 
army again? In a few months a revolution 
would burst forth in Poland ; and the Emperor 
Nicholas conld but confess, that its main cause 
was the tyranny of the grand-duke. 

At no great distance to the west of the city of 
Warsaw w^as a considerable open space, which 
some years previously had been first appropriated 
to the formation of a large camp, occupied, 
during the summer season, by the regiments of 
Polish and Russian infant ry that were garrisoned 
in Warsaw or stationed in the neighbourhood — 
the officers living in cottages and huts, kept in 
repair during the wliole year— the soldiers using 
tents pitched each season for the purpose. 

This camp covered a great circular tract of 
land ; and the visitor, on whatever side he might 
arrive, after passing the several scattered out- 
posts, came, first, upon a portion of a broad belt 
of open space, surrounding the whole camp, and 
serving as the ground for drills, parades, small 
maiKBUvrcs, and reviews, and the daily exercises 
of public worship for each regiment, accoixling 
to the portion it skirted. The great outer circle 
of the whole encampment was formed by this 
open belt; the next circular belt withiu was 
covered by the tents of the soldiers, arranged 
with tlie nicest regularity, each tent rising only 
like a light roof above the soil, the height of the 
interior being obtained by an excavation of the 
ground about three feet deep, and affording rest- 
ing and sleeping places for ten or a dozen men. 
To each, a gentle slope led down at the gable cud 
facing the exterior of the ciielc, and could only 
be entered in a crouching position. Ificse 
myriads of while sail-cloth tenements, which 
stood three deep, were separated from each 
other by narrow footpaths. At intervals a 
broader species of street afforded access to 
various subdivisions ; and a still broader ^pace 
sundered each tented village from a similar one 
belonging to another regiment. ^ 

Within this thickly-dotted circle, and filling 
its whole interior, was a large wood of acacias, 
which, upon the first establishment of the camp, 
liad been planted with great care and pains, under 
the direction of the officer^ then garrisoned at 




Mrliole of i^e eaa:tli on v^li tins 
iiOada forest was intended to having been 
' hmght from a considerable diajbmce to the 
]^laoe of the sand^ soil of the plain. Tliis grore 
was intersected by regular stmts, each lea^ng» 
like the spokes of a wheel, to the (mtrsl point 
of the great round (where head-quarters were 
established), and oOhutOr-orossed by smaller en- 
circling hums for the facility of intercommunica- 
tion. It would probably hare afforded to the 
traveller in a balloon the appearance of a huge 
cobweb. 

Skirting these streets and lanes were the 
dwellings of the officers. Each of these had 
more the appearance of a cottage ornee— a park 
pavilion, tJie plaything dairy of an English 
country lady, or the dear old Swiss cottage of 
the Colobseum—f liau a military barrack lodging. 
Each was tricked out, according to the fancy of 
the owner, with woodwork tracery, creeper- 
grown trolUs-work, and similar rustic decora- 
tion, and was generally surrounded by a broad 
verandah in suburban villa taste. iEach was 
placed in its own garden, decked with the ga>est 
flowers, and cultivated with considerable care ; 
while over all stretched the light, spra>ey, 
dancing branches of the luxuriant acacias. The 
buildings belonging to superior officers gcncralij 
contamed four rooms. Officers of lower rank 
contented themselves with only sitting- room and 
bed-chamber. Some were even obliged to “ ebum’’ 
togellier in one little villa in fraternal equality. 
None of these military villas were of large pro- 
portions ; but, in most cases, they were very 
luxuriously furnished, and adonied with nick- 
nacks, prettinesscs of all kinds, which might 
have induced the mistake that the visitor had 
^netrated into “my ladj’s boudoir’^ rather than 
into (I military “ crib,” had it not been for tbe , 
inevitable pipe-stand. Never had the “pomp of 
war” put on so peaceful, pretty, and Watteau- * 
berger-like an air. 

Behind these dwellings of the officers, con- 
cealed as much as possible in tbe tliickuess of the 
wood— for the picturesque had evidently been 
I studied in every respect, and the objects less 
capable of being “ effective” put out of sight — 
stood the magazines, regimental offices, kitchens, 
&c. &c.; and in the centre— the great spider 
tenement of the gigantic cobweb— was tbe man- 
sion, the only one not made of wood or canvas, 
which served for head-quarters, and as the tem- 
porary residence of the grand-duke whenever he 
visited the camp The spider was ugly and 
bloated, with a very business-like and awe- 
inspiring air about it, aud it told a plain truth, 
which otherwise might have been forgotten, that 
the Whole scene was real and had a stern purpose, 
and was not a pretty show got up for the amusing 
exercise of some despot’s hobby, or as an euor- 
Wiw theatrical decoration. 

Circumstances had made me acquainted with 
several of the officers at that time lodging in the 
encampineiit : and to a youths alone in a foreign 
land, the days passed upon ibis spot, amidst the 


ever^varying military spectacle# were iimong tbe 
brightest amfl most pleasant of his life. The 
scene wa&PnC ol constant animation and fancifol 
colonr; and, When the duties of the ds^ were 
over, and officers lounged and laughed in their 
prettily bedizened rooma, or on gfiidcn benches 
beneath the acacia shade, many a joyous evening 
^was ^sed, pipe in mouth, arotoid the truly 
liussian tea-table. At that time ail cares seemed 
to be thrown aside'; and tbe foreigner at least 
forgot, in the enjoyment of social intercourse, and 
when hearts were opened to one another in con- 
fidential interchange of feeling, that there might 
be an Iscariot in that merry group, and that the 
buoyancy and openness of a candid disposition 
might be laid before the Grand-Duke Constantine 
as a crime of magnitude. But suspicion and 
reserve are not ingredients that can easily find 
place in the mind of light-hearted youth. 

The picture of one of these evenings rises up 
before me again like the mirage of the deserr. 

T am seated with an officer on a bench beneath 
one of the spreading acacias of his garden. 
The regiment iiC'. to the westward of his eanip; 
and spangles of light, shed through the flieke ring 
leavc'j by an evening sun, and dancing i n our 
beads, as wc lauglimdy discuss the last new 
Frcucli iio\el— not jet foibidden liieriir? food 
for the ilussjan officer aa the Eieneb Kcvolu- 
tion of Juij has not j cl biokcn out, and rendered 
all that comes from that naughty country most 
suspicious eontuiband. Other officers arc lean- 
ing over the garilcn railings, bowered uitli con- 
volvulus, and joiumg in t he discussion. A binst 
of music rises on the calm evening air. The 
baud of tlie regiment to which the officers be- 
long has struck up. It pla^s every evening for 
half an hour pre\ loiislj to general prayer. E\ er.\- 
body starts up, aud lounges off as usual to llie 
spot, whence come the wild notes of W’cbci’s 
exquisite overture of Eur>anthe, fitfully ujion 
the light breeze. The party reach llie outer 
'wall of the camp, where llicy meet and gi’cet 
their brother-officers of the same regiment. Tlic 
regiment is drawn up in long lines, facing the 
acacia wood, the band in front. Th»^ setting 
suu behind, flings the lengthened shadows of the 
men along the sand, and, whilst it tliriAvs the 
masses into strong relief against the gkming sk> 
beyond, glances brightly from their bayonets 
and their ornamented shakos. At a consider, 
able interval from the line of the regiment, to 
which 1 am this evening on a visit, commences 
that of another regiment similarly drawn up. Its 
ranks gradually diminish in the perspective of 
the distance, as far as the eje can reach, until the 
turn of the circle hides its further continuance 
from bight. On the other side is a similar display. 

The military spectacle, wliich fills the segment 
of the circle, visible from that spot, is the same 
around the whole immense circle, that forms the 
outer belt of tlie camp, until the complete cir- 
cumference is filled. To the overture succeed 
airs from operas, waltzes, mazourkas, cfuadrilles. 
At last the regimental band plays a solemn 
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liymn. The momeait has arrived for evening 
l^ayer. A poriest advances ih &ont of the long 
lines, aodfaoes'theca. The soldiers uncover in 
the rankfi. AU heads are bowed. A solemn 
silence ensues, broken only' by the heavy, mono- 
tonous voice xrf the olS©iat^„priestv At last the 
prayeris finished. The soldi^ recover their arms 
with a dang, widch seems to roH on into ii^nity. 
AU is then again sUenee. The- signal is await^ 
which is to dismiss the soldiers for the night. The 
last gleaming rim of the sutf s disc smiles upon the 
horiaon of the plain. At that moment the deep 
boom of a cannon comes thundering from the 
centre of the wood through the trees. The band 
strikes up a national air. The regiment is 
marched off the ground up one of the main ave- 
nues. The others, to the right and left, are gra- 
dually disappearing, like long serpents, into the 
recesses of the wood. The heavy tramp of the 
men continues to resound from all sides long 
aft/cr they have been lost to siglit. Later the 
.wliole air is filled with the usual hum of the 
camp : and that at hist is gradually stilled. The 
soldiers are gone to their tented holes to rest: 
the sentinels and outstanding pickets are alone 
duskily visible on the belt, or further ou tlic 
plain, as the darkness gathers around. 

I retreat with my friends to another of the 
picturesque cottages of tlie military colony. The 
teu-table is set out under the verandah The 
never-failing meerschaum is in the mouth of 
every member of Ihe parly. Bewildered lirc- 
flies now and then strike against the lamp globe. 
The moon has risen on the other side ol' the 
camp, and, by degrees, sheds its still light in 
patches on the verandah floor. The garden is on 
the skirts of the wockI. The white tente glunmer 
through the trees; the plain is flooded with 
moonlight beyond. AVii and sentiment have 
’ eacli their turn in tlic desultoiy conversation of 
the jovial party. Hark ! the sounds of a piano 
from a neighbouring cottage orn^e — ihe notes of 
an Italian air or Breach romance admirably siuig. 
The young Russian ollicers, who generally boast 
of many supcriicial accomplishments, arc fre- 
quently excellent miLsiciaiis. I can almost fancy 
1 have wandered into the land of fairy-romance, 
or ask myself, with wonder, Where am I ? Is 
this an enchanted laud of peace ? Is it an em- 
bodied page from a Blorian talc of Bcrgerie ? Is 
it a dramatic scene got up for the amusement of 
the evening ? Is it a ‘ fancy * colony in some 
civilised back wood P” 

This, is a dream of days wlien order reigned in 
Warsaw, or seemed to reign. In a few months 
confusion, teiTor, bloodshed, wrath were raving, 
whore, l-o the careless eye, and even, it would 
seem, to the most watchful eyes that served the 
ever-watcliful Russian rule, all bore the outward 
semblauce of splendour, security, and peace. 
The time wds to come, in a few months, when 
order .would reign at Warsaw, according to the 
proclamation of stern masters, once again— the 
order of suspicion, dread, and stifled groans. 
That time of order has lasted long mid weary 


years. When will the time come when Europe 
can acknowledge that those bitter words, "Order 
reigns at Warsaw," are really and indeed a 
truth ? 


TWO SEAS. 


A MARINER by tempest crost 
Lay strolling with the wave ; 

His one sole hope — all else was lost-** 

His hoarded gold to save. 

Slung from his neck — a weaiy weig^ht— 
His precions charge he bore; 

His failing strength, at war with fate, 
Could bear no feather more. 

But not against his life alone 
Uprose the breakers wild ; 

A woman, on the billows thrown, 

Held up her drowning child, 

“ Sg,ve her V* she cried, ■“ in mercy save I” 
As through the surf she rolled : 

He heard ; and cast beneath the wave 
His prize of Indian gold. 

Fearless he breasts the tropic storm 
With limbs by love new strung, 

While round his neck, all soft and warm, 
Two infant arms are dong. 

He hails the land — the blessbdland! 

He drinks its spicy air ; 

He strains to roach its coral strand, 

He greets it with a prayer. 

Vainly the angry tempest raved. 

His feet have touched the goal; 

And, with his living burthen saved, 

He stands — a rescued soul ! 


The child has lived, bloomed, loved, and died. 
Alone the old man lies : 

Another sea, of stiller tide, 

Steals o’er his closing eyes. 

Glows now for him no tropic light, 

But, where life’s waters freeze. 

The glory of the Polai* night— 

The calm of Arctic seas ! 

His hard-earned gold beneath the deep 
Lies hid; — but where is she, 

His God-gift, whom the star-worlds keep, 

His daughter of the sea? 

Where cloud-waves foam the rippled skids^ 
Touched by the golden day, 

An angel form iu angel guise 
Bloats up the liquid way. 

He follows, hushed in mpt deligbt, 

Of dread ami death beguiled, 

She, swimming slow with pinions bright, 

He, clinging like a^child. 


The drois of earth is cast away | 

4 She leads him by the himtl, ^ 

Throagh heaven’s hiae aea her 'white winp 
play: < 

He neam the happy land. 

She parts the wave that beats him back ; * 
He breasts life's surge no more : 

His feet, upon an angers track, 

Have touched the immortal shore! 


fuad, and a T6^tl*y. In the year *fifty4vcI<ord 
Shaftesbury a biE for regulating hours 

of work in imlliners' egdablishments } but, after 
receiving evidence, the obminittee of the House 
of Lords reported ag(ainst it : not doubting the 
need of it, out questioning the power of emorc- 
ing its provisions, considering the timidity and 
helplessness of those for whose benefit the 
measure was designed. The failure of this 
propossd to restrict them, made employers bolder 
in exaction, and there was never more need of 
the work of the association than when, after it 
had done much good, chiefly for want of public 
support it ceased to exist. A last effort was made 
in 'fifty-six, at a great meeting held in Exeter 
H aE under the auspices of the Early Closing Asso- 
ciation, but the men in attendance on that meet- 
ing were to women as three to one. The ladies 
of England never did, and do not yet, as a body, 
thoroughly perceive how much it rests with 
them to improve or maintain the unhappy con- 
dition of the milliners’ workwomen. In Lon- 
don alone, the number of dressmakers and ndl- 
liners* workwomen exceeds fifteen thousand. 
They commonly begin to bear the unwholesome 
strain upon their systems while their bodies are 
developing for health and sickness in their after 
lives. They become apprentices between the age 
of fourteen and sixteen ; and at sixteen or seven- 
teen they begin under the full strain of over- 
work to complete their education working 
in the busy season of the year continuously for 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen, liours a 

It was difficult to get any girls, and almost im- 
possible to get the older hands, to give evidence 
that might seriously damage them with their em- 
ployers ; yet more than enough was told. One 
witness had worked without going to bed, from 
four o’clock on Thursday to ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning. One had seen some of her 
companions faint two or three times a day. 
Though the fainting is of a deadly kind, it is so 
common, and the haste is so great, that girls are 
often left to recover as they may. One re- 
membered a companion obliged to work till 
midnight, though slie was unwell. Her 
illness increased, and when the doctor was 
called in, he said she ought to have been in 
bed weeks ago. They did not make her work 
after the doctor said she could not work ; she 
was obliged to go to bed. She never got up 
again, but died a week after she had advice.” 

There are in the season no meal hours ; there 
arc meal minutes ; and Sir lames Clark truly 
said, that the mode of life of these poor girls 
is such as no constitution could long bear. A 
mode of life more completely calculated to de- 
stroy human health could scarcely be contrived.” 
Mr. Halrymplc, of the Ophthalmic Hospital, 
testified that all forms of eye disease are pro- 
duced, not seldom actual blindness, by con- 
tinuous fine work carried on during so many 
hours by artificial light. Hr. Ho%kia tes- 
tified, from his experience among mtgiy hun- 
dreds of out-patients at the London Dispensary 
and Guy’s Hospital, that, as to mllliuers’ girl^ 


THE POINT OE THE NEEDLE. * 

Thebe are some cases wliicli, the more they 
^come tedious by frequent urging, the more 
it is necessary to insist upon, in season and 
out of season. One of them is that of the 
r overworked milliner’s girl, for whom there is 
ilo help^ but in the feeling and action of those 
whom it does not bore to he reminded that 
a great pitched battle is seldom more dea^y 
to men than the gaiety of a London season 
is to* the pale army of girls who live by the 
most wretched fripperies of fashion, and that 
fewer, perhaps, die oy the bayonet than by the 
needle. An inquest, during t his last season, on 
the body of a rnilliuer’s girl who had not with- 
drawn the wreck of her life to obscure suffering, 
but who, to the annoyance and regret of all 
right-minded employers, died o.stentatiously at 
her w'ork in one of the best-rcgulatcd houses in 
the trade, was a nine days’ wonder j and during 
the nine days it was proper to say things that 
seemed good and suitable for the occasion. But, 
when the nine days’ wonderment were over, the 
topic was consideied slide, and in the way of 
talk thenceforward unfit for human food, because 
the talker, like the diner, must needs have his 
food fresh. 

While the talk lasted, we learnt that, with a 
few exceptions, all is as it used to be tn enty 
years since, when the evidence taken led to 
the formation of an ‘"Association for the Aid 
and Benefit of Dressmakers and Milliners.” 
The association had a committee of ladies 
of fashion who were idso ladies of sense ; 

* among them the Duchesses of Sutherland and 
Argyll, the Countesses of Shaftesbury and 
Ellesmere, Lady Jocelyn, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who met weekly; and a committee of 

S ntlemen, including Mi*; Grainger, Dr. Bissett 
awkiiis, and Mr. Tidd Pratt. This association 
had an office iu Clifford-street, under the 
management of Miss Newton, and for twelve 
years it laboured, insufficiently supporled by the 
public, to induce the principals of dressmaking 
and millinery establishments to limit the houre 
of actual work to twelve a day, and to abolish 
Sunday work (in this latter respect it suc- 
ceeded); to promote an improvea ventilation 
of the milliners’ workrooms and sleeping-rooms ; 
to induce ladies to allow sufficient time be- 
twemi the order and the expected deKvery of a 
new dress ; to help with loans of money some de- 
serving girls out of the temptations of distress ; to 
supply on the country club principle, good and 
cheap medicalrelief ; to establish also, a provident { 
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**it is a frequent practice to confine tliem 
doielY tOYPork during tlie whole d&y and for a 
consiaerahb part cl the night; that the inter* 
jrals for meals are few ana short, and that re- 
laxation and exercise are out of the question. 
It was, therefore, no matter of surprise to him 
to find this class of persons exhibiting extreme 
cases of those distressing nervoUs, hysteric, and 
dyspeptic aiOftictions whicli the worst debilitating 
causes can induce among yonng females. Pul- 
monary consumption was of frequent occur- 
rence.** Another medical practitioner, who 
bad for twenty years been in the habit of 
attending workers in tlie millinery rooms, said 
he had ** known numbers of young healthy 
women who in this way had been reduced to a 
permanent state of debility. Many of them 
die, especially of consumption. He was con- 
vinced that in no trade or manufactory whatever - 
is the labour to be compared to that of the 
young dressmakers. No men work so long. It 
would be impossible for any animal to work so 
continuously with so little rest.** Healthy 
young girls, left, often by orphanhood or 
domestic calamity, dependent on their own 
exertion for tlieir bread, toil themselves weary, 
and withdraw to die, worn out before their 
time, or to live sickly lives, and become, per- 
haps, the mothers of a feeble race. 

During the activity of the association there 
was a declaration signed — ten years ago — by 
the principal millinery houses, to this ellect : 

“ VVe, the undersigned principals of millinery j 
and dressmaking establishments at the West! 
End of London, having observed in the newspa- 
pers statements of excessive labour in our busi- 
ness, feci called upon in self-defence to make the 
followmg public statement, especially as wc 
have reason to believe that some of the asser- 
tions contained in the letters published in the 
newspapers arc not wholly groundless : 1. 
During the greater portion of tic year wc do 
not require the young people in our esiablish- 
, ments to work more than twelve hours, inclu- 
sive of an hour and a half for meals. Erom 
Marcli to J uly we require them to work thir- 
teen hours and a half, allowing during that time 
one liour*s rest for dinner and lialf an hour*s 
rest for tea. 2 . It has been our object to pro- 
vide suitable sleeping accommodation, and to 
avoid overcrowding. 3. In no case do we re- 
quire work on Sundays, or all night. 4'. The 
food we supply is of the best quality, and unli- 
mited in quantity.** 

But, a member of the committee on Lord 
Shaftesbury*s bill says : “We had very sufficient 
reason fqr believing that the hours were not kepi. 
One letter I have before me, the writer of which 
says that he cannot give liis name. He is a re- 
tired officer in her Majesty*s service ; he has three 
dpghters employed m this way; he dares not 
give his name, because he says they would lose 
their position by it, but he assures me that the 
degree of oppression and tyranny that is main- 
tained over them has cCmpletely injured their 
healtl), and thahihat arrangement itself has been 
altogether disregarded, it is not merely upon 


a single testimony that ' come to that 
conoiqsion, but we. made/inqumes, from which 
we believe that at least niue of those houses 
which signed that agreement, have broken the 
agreement, and that their hours vary' from four- 
teen to seventeen- hours a day.** Some heads of 
houses “ refused to sign it, because they said 
the trade would not allow of its being carried 
out, and that they would not sign what they 
said they felt they conscientiously could not do.” 

And so, after all the good pftimises, backed, 
we believe, with really good intentions, here is 
an interior view of milhners* life as described by 
one who made the plunge into it, and withdrew 
only half-killed, with a resolve to try no more. 
The case was published in the season to which 
it referred, by Mr. LilwaU, the active honorary 
secretary of the Early Closing Association 

“ I was born in London. My father, who was 
a goldsmith and jeweller, is a Frenchman ; my 
mother was an Englishwoman. I was appren- 
ticed at Madame in — Street, Loudon. 

Wc never worked after nine o’clock in the even- 
ing at this establishment, but our hour of com- 
mencing was usually seven o’clock, sometimes 
as early as six, with just enough time to take 
our meals — no more. After this I took a situa- 
tion as governess at a school at Edmonton, w,here 
I remained till the establishment was broken up. 

I then went to stay at , where I remained 

about seven weeks, when I took a situation at 

Madame in Street, London. Tliis 

was on the 1st of Ayiril, 1856. I was to have 
ten pounds for the ‘ Season,* with my board and 
lodging. I was informed the season terminated 
at tlie oeginning, or possibly the entbof August. 

The first week I was there, we began work 
at eight in the morning, and worked till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night. There was 
no fixed time for meals ; we had to take them 
as fast as we qpuld, and return to the workroom 
directly we had finished. The second week there 
was a drawing-room. We worked on Tuesday 
till twelve o’clock, and on Wednesday we con- 
tinued at it till between three and four o’clock • 
on the following morning. We then went to 
bed, but had to begin work again at eight o’clock, 
and continued at it till twelve. The following 
day (Friday) we worked from eight till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night. We always 
breakfasted before we began work — that is, be- 
fore eight o’clock. The third week, we worked 
sometimes till one o’clock in the morning; 
sometimes only till twelve o’clock at night. 
The fourth week, it was much the same, till 
Friday, when we commenced work, as usual, at 
eight o’clock, and went on till between four and 
five on the following morning. It was near five 
when we went to our bedrooms. Daring the 
day we had our meals as usual. At midnight 
we had a cup of coffee brought us. I am^ sure 
something improper was put into it to keep us 
awake, as when we went to bed none of us could 
sleep, which was invariably theoase after liaving 
coffee at midnight; whereas the coffee which 
was given us those nights when we could retire 
to bed at eleven or twelve o’clock never pro- 
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diiaed this efffcct. The voong Jay with 

me said, on the particular moraixig refen^ to, 

* What shall we do Uil eight o’olock, as we can- 
not get to sleep ?* We walked about the room 
till six o’clock, wheel 1 went ont and called upon 

my sister at . The other young persons 

I (with the exception of one who managed to sleep 
■ an hour or so) ‘endeavoured to employ iliem- 
i selves, some by writing, others by looking over 
their boxeSi and such-Bk^ till breakfast ; after 
whieli vre continued working till tuTlvc o’clock. 
This was Saturday night. Five of us occupied 
one bedroom. The apartment was very small 
and close — very close — and not clean. The 
ceiling was so low, that when I stood upright, 
tiptoe, I could, by a slight additional move- 
ment of the body upwards, touch it with my 
‘ * hand. We were so crowded, moreover, that we 
could not all move about and dress at oae time ; 
and what made it still worse, it adjoined another 
room in which two others slept. These young 
ersons were so cramped for space, that they 
terally could scarcely move. They were obliged 
to have the door kept open that led into our 
room, or they must have been stilled, as there 
was no other way of their getting air.^ We 
were thus, as it were, seven persona sleeping in 
dne apartment. In their little room there was 
no fireplace ; in ours there was, but there was a 
chest of drawers against it, for which there w^as 
no space in any other part of the room. 

“As I have before said, on the Saturday of 
my fourth week’s residence in this establish- 
ment, we left off work at twelve o’clock at night. 
I made up my mind that I would not work later ' 
that night, come what would. Indeed, I felt 
that I could not do another stitcli. During the 
‘ afternoon and evening, as it was, I had to leave 

I the workroom several times, to try to get relief 

j by drinking, and by washing my face and fore- 
I head with, cold water. We also |iad a smelling- 
! bottle on the table, or we never could have kept 
j awake. After retiring to my bedropm, I was m 
j such a feverisli state as to be obliged to apply 
j ' wet linen to my licad. On the Sunday morning, 
j when I awoke, ray tongue was so swollen that 
I could not speak. My eyes, also, were so bad 
that 1 could not see ; and I was obliged to be 
helped out of bed. I afterwards managed, with 
gi’eat difficulty, to get to my uncle’s, the distance 
not being far, or I could not have walked. He 
desired me to leave my situation at once, and 
woxild not allow me to go back to stay. I re- 
turned, however, in the afternoon, and told 

Madame of my determination to leave her. 

She said it was disgraceful on my part to do so, 
j as I had engaged for the season. Oh, I should 
have told’ you that we had, had I remained, the 
I pleasant, or rather unpleasant, prospect of work- 
I ing all tlie following Monday night, as the sister 
[ of tlie principal had said on the Saturday even- 
1 ing, * i hope, youug ladies, you will come in 
I early on Sunday night ; for we shall have little 
' or no rest till Wednesday morning,’ meaning 
!, that we should have to work, the filth week of 
! my stay there, the whole of Monday and Tuesday 

But fearing, as I have reason to sup- 


pose, after what had transpired tlie previous 
night, that the state of things in their ekabliah- 
meat would be exposed, tiie pinmnal, her sister 
and niece, themselves worked the whole of 
Simdav, by which means the necessity for work- 
ing all Monday and Tuesd^ nights being re- 
moved, the young iadie^ as 1 afterwards learnt, 
left off each of those nights at twelve o’clock. 
.... I went on the following Wednesday for 
mv boxes, when 1 was treated very rudely by 

Monsieur , who said that I had run away 

on the Sunday, being afraid of the day’s work on 
the Monday. I replied that, as long as I h^d 
remained there, I had done mv duty ; and as 
daring that period I had worked at night, I had 
proved that I was not afraid of i&ijy work, and 
that I had left his establishment as honourably 
as I had entered it. He refused to pay me, and 
otherwise acted most unkindly. Indeed, he 
went on in a most scandalous manner. I was 
so hurt iu my feeling, that, but for ray sister, I 
should uot have applied again for the money due 
to me. I have, however, since been paid. . . . 
I am very sorry T ever entered the dressmaking 
business. .... I feel very unwell. My doctor 
told me that I am naturally of a strong consti- 
tution, and have only been made ill tlirough my 
suffering in business. Another young lady from 

, aged eighteen, entered the same establish* 

ment about three years ago iu good health, and 
after being there six months she became seriously 
ill from over-work ; and not being allowed to re- 
main in the house, she was taken to the hos- 
pital, where she died within three weeks, having 
only one friend iu London, wlio was not made 
acquainted with the poor girl's illness till too 
late to remove her. Numoers of others from 

(the place where the principals of the liouso 

came from) have also been obliged, through ill- 
ness, to return home, where, after lingering a 
shoii; time, they have died the victims of over- 
work in the same establisliment The 

young people are always complaining among 
themselves in the workroom, but have not cou- 
rage to do so to Madame, The same people have 

another establishment at , the arrangements 

of which are, 1 hear, much worse than even tliose 
of the London one. They employ them there con- 
stantly, during the season, till four o’clock in the 
morning, and often on Sunday as well. 

“ 1 believe the case that 1 have narrated re- 
specting myself is by no means an exceptional 
oncj there are numerous other London esta- 
blishments quite as bad, and even worse.” 

There has been no substantial change for the 
better in the condition of milliners’ hands for 
the last, quarter of a century. The narrative 
we have here quoted in full, is still a true pic- 
ture of many houses, but not of all ; uot of the 
best ; not of that against which the death of a 
workwoman produced recent clamouf. In all 
good milliners* houses, a really good table is 
kept, there is »a kindly fellow-ieeling between 
employers and employed, who eat tqgetl\er, work 
togetlier, think together. As a gqperal rule, 
fortunes are not made in the millinery business, 
and employers are not fattening upon the 




lires of tl» poor girb who woriti for 
Bor are the girls thcinselves disposed to 
active oomi^ai. thousaw of others in 
BJany difereut vociitioiiBy they aoo^ ills iuoi- 
dent to their way of life wiiich they believe 
inevitable parts of it, are sensitive of inter- 
ference, and even disposed to reseat. as humi- 
liating any sympathy that holds them up for 
public pity, or suggests that they are “ slaves.” 
A public outcry over their condition is, m fact, 
more offensive to tho majority of the young 
hwiies themselves than even to their employers. 

And now let us try to come to the root of the 
evil. The main fault is not in the employing 
millmers who, except a few prosperous firms, 
themselves live but a poor, houest, hand-to- 
mouth life, struggling as hard to keep out of 
the Bankruptcy Court as many of their girls 
struggle for bread. Unable to find capital where- 
with to buy on profitable terms, and with their 
prices kept down by sharp competition, there is 
a great bo.dy of employing milliners who earn 
most honourably and laboriously a bare sub- 
sistence witli the help of their “young ladies.” 
Tlic jiroGts of a few court milliners may, on 
the whole, possibly tend to wealtli, but the 
business, as now constituted, is one which few 
women uould follow by choice, if more wa^s 
existed by which an average u Oman’s wit and 
industry wTre free to earn lier livelihood. 

We are not disposed to say hard tilings of 
the employing dre.ssniakcrs. There are sonu* 
SOI did and mean women and men in every call- 
ing, and there is everywhere a hard struggle 
for bread that sometimes makes the generous of 
heart seem grasping. K or arc we more di>posi d 
to say hard things of the dressmakers’ customers. 
We concede them tlieir wnsh to wear at any 
time the dress that is iu fashion. Every weli- 
eonstilutod woman shrinks reasonably enough 
from making herselt conspicuous by an excep- 
tional costume. At present, nobodv knows m 
Aprilwdiat will be, for occasions of full dress, the 
costume required of her in May. A lady is for- 
bidden by the sudden freaks of a despotic tasliioii 
to order a dress many days before the day when 
it is wanted. And if she does her best, and gives 
her dressmaker even a fortnight’s notice of the 
want of a court dress, La Mode has established 
the propriety of dresses so expansive and so 
flimsy, tliat the dressmaker thinks it necessary 
to send them home with the bloom on, at 
the moment when they are to be worn, as the 
fruiterer sends iu his peaches at the moment 
when they are to be eaten. Much as they are 
squeezed and tumbled at the drawing-room, they 
must not even be folded before it. Wardiobes 
are not yet constructed to contain unfolded 
dresses of the modern style. If tlic wmrdrobes 
were bniit to the dresses, the houses would have 
to be built to tlie wardrobe. This the dress- 
m^er knows, and is unwilling to trust a lady 
with the custody of her own drawing-room or 
ball-dress, until almost the hour when she must 
put it dh. * 

That is 'one difficulty. The other is that the 
gay season of London lasts only for about lour j 


months. Upoou the hgmx ^ thm makes, a 
respectable dressmaker ii9W> tM to keep her 
bees iogetlier all the ye»r^ The hcaise in whit^ 
this season’s scandal arose, axulofoiy food house 
of its class, keeps all its in^dsbr* warkwomen in 
receipt of wages for more regular andrBaeonable 
hours of work during the whole slack time. As 
tho trade is now constituted, such houses are 
only enabled to do this by submitting to a fearful 
press of overwork during the season. 

There are 1 wo classes of railiiuers’ hands, the 
in-door and the out-of-door workwomen. The 
out-of-door workers are taken on or dismissed 
as may bo necessary; their greater independence 
and freedom maltcs them a healthier class, but 
llieir position is very precarious, and they are, in 
I heir days of want, largely exposed to an often 
irre’^ibtible temptation. Their morality, there- ,1 
fore, is usually lower than that of the in-doof 
workers. Many of the in-door milliners’ girls, 
young ladies of middle rank by birth, give up, 
in terrible over-work for a third part of their 
year, almost their lives for a safe though bit- 
terly poor independence and the maintenance of 
honour ; and they perfectly well understand the 
nature of their bargain, nor do tliey see how 
cnstonicrs or employers — in tho better class of 
iiouses — could materially better its conditions. 

And we ourselves fairly confess that we see 
no remedy but Kevolulion. The true blot was 
hit by a dressmaking witness, before one of the 
committees, who said that if it were possible to 
spread the vvoik over the year, the trade would 
be very good and comfortable ; but this could 
not be done, because it was impossible to foieicl 
ehanges of mode. But why in the name of taste 
and common sense should we submit to that pre- 
posterous impossibility? Who is this tyrant, 
Mode ? The men of England have had their own 
sensible revolutions ; now' let us have a revolt of 
Enghshwomeu against Erench domination, and 
let them set' up and pay wofthy homage to, a 
Court of Fashion of their own. It is no ques- 
tion about trifles of fashion; it is a question of 
life and happiness to thousands whether we htull 
submit to all the sudden freaks of very bad 
French taste, or whetlier we shall some time set 
up an honest and reasonable standard of our own, 
Englaud was never happier than she now is in 
her sovereign. Wc have also the feminine care 
over the expected gaieties of a court, now en- 
trusted to a young princess, frank, lively, sen- 
sible, and very popular, to whom there would be 
gladly conceded leadership in all matteis of 
iemaic fashion. But even the princess could 
uot, biugle-handcd and by mare influence of ex- 
aranlc, overcome the tyranny of an old usage, . 
still less could she supply for us the need there 
is of a few months’ notice iu anticipation of each 
change of fashion. Let a few women of rank and 
fashion, with a right sense of true ekganoe— who 
might accept honourable service in the matter 
upon nomination of her Majeety^orm, with 
the princess at their head, a iitiie Committee 
of Taste, empowered to revise the fasliions of 
court dress, and able by their influence and 
example iu society to make^ th^ decrees more 
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vulid than iitose of the wretched and tuiktiowii 
d^lgners of tnonetrcsitv. Exigliehwomen would 
all gladly follow a good lead. Many a good woman 
in middle life would be saved from ruining her 
husband by mockciy of the extravagance and 
folly of the female court of France— which has 
a great deal in it ndt desirable to be imitated 
anywhere. 

As for the general chances of bread-winning 
by girls or young women in London, they 
Sjcarcely promise the half-loaf that is better 
than no bread. While the daughters of a re- 
spectable mechanic are yet young they may add 
to the family income ; but when it comes, later 
in life, to self-support by bugling, or bead-work, ! 
embroidery, feather-trimming, chenille and hair ; 
or silk net-making, blonde-joining, cap-making, 
% dressmaking, it is all dreary and almost hope- 
less struggle. Changes of fashion sometimes 
throw the girls out of employ. Buglers who 
used to advertise for hundreds of hands are 
now themselves bankrupt. We have met with 
one woman whose sole occupation was to make 
the cockades or rosettes with which the car- 
riage horses of the polite world arc adorned on 
the days of the Queen’s drawing-rooms, and 
other important state occasions. She was a 
person of unsteady liabits, but, when she chose 
to work, could earn with ease three or four 
pounds a week in the season. No one could be 
found by the harness-makers so well able to 
give style and fashion to tliose ornaments. 

In an ill-ventilated room in a dark alley in the 
east of London, we have seen a woman and seven 
children, boys and girls, engaged in making 
birdcages. The woman’s husband, wdio had been 
in this trade, was dead, and, after \m death, she 
went on with the labour. One cliild cut the 
thin w'ood into projicr shapes, the woman with 
singular rapidity fixed the slips together, others 
prepared ‘the wires and put them into their 
right position, otlibrs were engaged in polishing 
and fimsliing the work. But, notwithstanding 
all these efforts, their income was miserably 
small. The woman had no capital. At times 
the dealers became overstocked with cages; 
then, such was the need of the family, that it w'as 
necessary to sell them for any sum that nn'ght 
be offered. 

In several neighbourhoods many women and 
young girls make a scanty income by thcFrciich- 
polislnng of furniture, barometcr-cascs, and the 
like. Print and map-colouring is also a kind 
of work, on wliich, notwithstanding the large 
quantity of colour-printing now done by ma- 
chinery, many females are employed. In this way, 

, often in miserable rooms, fattier, mother, and all 
the children who are able, work at a large table. 
The most skilful tint the faces, bands, and other 
delicate parts of figures ; others colour the blue, 
red, green, and other portions of the drapery, 
backgrounds, &c., so that when -a print has 
been passed round the board, the colouring is 
finished. There arc various forms of this work ; 
that which requires artistic ability is the best paid 
' for ; but in the homes of most print-colourers, 
even when well employed, there is evidently 


great distress. The work, too, is, for the most 
part, uncertain. Towards VaJentijie’s4ay and 
Christmas there is generally a rush of business ; 
at other periods, the families dependent on 
such work are often brought to the brink of 
starvation. Yel the persons thus engaged do 
not think of combining this with other work, 
or putting their children, either bop or girls, 
to trades by which they might obtain a better 
income. Tlie artificial flower-workers are not 
much better circumstanced, and among the 
tailors, especially those who are engaged in slop 
work and in making clothes for the use of the 
army, such is the competition (particularly since 
the introduction of the sewing-machine), 1 liat by 
the produce of his own labour a man cannot 
exist ; he is obliged, therefore, to use the assist- 
ance of his wile and dauglitrrs. Even very 
little children toil early and late; and, when all 
this work is done, the week’s wages are often 
not so nnich as 1 wenty shillings. 

In a small unwholesome room, in a house 
crowded with people, we have found a widow, 
well educated and once in good circumstances, 
with three daughters between fourteen and 
twenty years of age, who struggled to live by 
the making of bo,^ s’ caps. Their whole income, 
one week with tlie other, was under twelve 
shillings. Tlie rent of their loom was half-a- 
crown a week. In the eastern districts of Iho 
metropolis, in tlic neighbourhood of the docks, 
and by the rivei-side*, there are many females 
engaged in making coal, corn, and other sacks. 
This is a rough, liard, and ill-paid woik. 

Women and girls also sort bristles, and make 
them into packets for the brush-makers. Any 
one quick at this, could earn from nine shillings 
to eleven shillings a week. In some dismal 
places we have seen w'omen making fiow'ers 
into bouquets. In apartments, the condition 
of which it IS sad to tliuik of, without furni- 
ture, the walls mouldy and rotten, women 
and cliildrcn are to be seen chopping tirewooil. 
Sometimes they have no wood to chop; tlien 
there is distress indeed. A little while ago, the 
binding of boots and shoes used to be a fair 
means of employment for women; this is 
now chiefly done by machinery, and it is to 
be noticed that in "various ways the employ- 
ment of women is being removed from their 
own homes into workrooms and manufactories, 
where they are decently paid. 

Many young girls are engaged in folding en- 
velopes ; but lor this work, steam-machinery has 
also been brought into use. Many young females 
assist in the bookbinding business, in the pack- 
ing-rooms of pickling warehouses, and in several 
kinds of manufactories. In connexion with the 
great fruit and vegetable markets of the metro- 
polis, women and girls are employed in larger or 
smaller numbers according to the sei^on ; but 
this is a very uncertain means of livelihood. 
Female compositors in printing-offices, female 
copying-clerks, and, if possible, female hair- 
dressers, are to be tried and talked 6f. Clearly, 
however, it will be long before there Vill be for 
a self-dependent orphan girl any safe and good 


icfbge from the necessity of living by instrue- 
tioii of the young, domestic service, or thei 
needle^ i 


headed and sickly ^ung fellow (he died very 
shortly after the roobery), wes waktoed by the 


CASE EOE THE PROSECUTION. 

I WAS staying out of town by the sea, 
where I always do my own marketing; and, 
as the butterman made a little funnel of paper 
in which to enclose my two new laid eggs, I 
saw a roll of yellow manuscript in faded ink 
lying in the drawer. " What*s that ?” I asked. 
“Waste,** he replied. “May I look at it?” 
“Welcome;** and he brought it out. A lar^ 
roll of extra-size law-paper, marked outside, 
**01d Bailey, July Session, 1782, Middlesex. 
The King against George Weston and Joseph 
Weston, for felony. Brief for the prose- 
cutor.” 

“ Where did you get this ?” I asked. “ Come 
with tho rest,” he said ; “ pounds of it down 
stairs; nigh enough to fill my back cellar!” 
It was very tempting. I had no books save 
the half-dozen I had brought with me, and 
which I knew by heart; the evenings were 
dull and showery ; I was getting liorriblv 
bored for want of something to read. “Will 
you sell me this roll of paper?” said I. 
“No; rU gie *em to ye,” was his spirited 
response. 

I carried the roll of paper home, and saw my 
landlady glance at it with undisguised horror as 
she observed it under my arm. Tlien, after I 
had dined, and the evening, as usual, had turned 
out showery, and nobody was left on the espla- 
nade save the preventive man, wrapped in his 
oilskin coat, wearing his &ou*-wcster hat, and 
always looking through his tolcsconc for some- 
thing which never arrived, 1 lighted my reading 
candles, feathery witli the corpses of self-immo- 
lated moths, and proceeded to look over my 
newly-found treasure. Very old, veiy yellow, 
very flyblown. Here is the heading of the 
first side: “Old Bailey. July Session, 1782. 
Eor Felony. Brief for the prosecution” (each 
item underscored), in the left hand corner. 
In the right hand, and kept together by a pen 

and ink coupling figure, “ The King ” (so 

grand that they could not put anybody else in 
the same line, and are obliged to fill it up with 
a long stroke) “ against George Weston, o’rwise 
Samuel Watson, and Joseph Weston, o’rwisc 
Joseph Williams Weston, o’rwisc William John- 
son.” Then follow six-and-twenty counts of 
indictment, and then comes the “ case” whence 
I cull the facts of the stCry I am about to 
tell. 

Between two and three o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, the 29th of January, 1781, the maii- 
cart bringing what was called the Bristol mail, 
with which it had been laden at Maidenhead, 
and which it should eventually have deposited 
at the Uondbn General Post-office, then in Lom- 
bard-streef, was jogging easily ^ong towards 
Cranford Bridge, between the eleventh and 
twelfth milestone, when the postboy, a slcepy- 


wayman, wno presented a pistol at J»s head, and 
bade him get down from the cart. Half aale^, 
and considerably more than half terrified, the 
boy obeyed, slipped down, and glared vacantly 
about him. The robber, seeing some indecision 
in his young friend*s face, kinmy recalled him to 
himself by touching bis forehead with the cold 
barrel of the pistol, tlicn ordered him to re- 
turn back towards Cranford Bridge, and not to 
look round if he valued his life. Such a 
store did the poor boy place upon Ibis com- 
modity, which even then was daily slipping 
from him, that he implicitly obeyed the rob^ 
bet’s directions, and never turned his heaa 
until he reached the post-office at Hounslow, 
where he made up for lost time by giving a 
lusty alarm. 

Hounslow Heath being at that time a very 
favoured spot for highway robberies, it was 
by no means uncommon for the denizens of 
Hounslow town to be roused out of their 
beds with stories of attack. • On this occasion, 
finding that the robbers liad had the impudence 
to lay their sacrilegious hands on his Majesty’s 
mail, the Hounslowians turned out with a will, 
and were speedily scouring the country in dif- 
fereui directions. Those who went towards the 
place where the boy had been stopped, hit upon 
the right scent. They tracked the wheels of tho 
cart on the road leading from the great high 
road to Heston, and thence to the Uxbridge 
road, a short distance along that road towards 
Loudon, and then along a branch road to the 
left leading to Ealing Common, about a mile 
from which, in a field at a distance of eight or 
ten miles from where the boy was robbed, lay 
I the mail cart, thrown on its side and gutted of 
its contents. The bags from Bath and Bristol 
for London had been rifled, many of the letters 
had been broken open, the contents taken away, 
and the outside covers were blowing about the 
field. About twenty-eight letter-bags had been 
carried off bodily; some distance down the 
field was found the Reading letter-bag, rifled of 
its contents. Expresses were at once sent off 
to head-quarters, consternation in the City was 
veiy great, and advertisements, givinganaccount 
of the robbeiy and offering a reward, were im- 
mediately printed and distributed tfuroughout 
the kingdom. 

About nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 
30th of January (before any account of the 
robbery could have arrived at Nottingham), a 
post-chaise rattled into the yard of the Black 
moor’s Head in that town, and a gentleman in 
a naval uniform alighted and requested to be 
shown to a room. In this room he had scarcely 
settled himself, before he rang the bell, ana 
despatched the waiter to the bank of Messrs. 
Smith to obtain cash for several Bristol bills 
which he handed 4o him. Messrs. Smith de- i 
dining these bills without some further state- | 
mei^t, tJie gentleman in the naval uniform started 
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; iorth himself, and called at the counting-house of 
’ i ’ ^Messrs. Wright, old-established bankers in K«t- 
tinghnm, where he requested cash for a bank 
post bin, No. ll,0^3i dated lOthd'anuary, 1781, 
payable to. Matthew'Humpbrys, Esq., and duly 
endorsed by Matthew Hump^s, but by no one 
else. Mr. Wright, the senior partner, peered 
over his gdhl v^^taeles at the gcntlernan in the 
naral uidfotm, and wished to Know if he were 
Mr. Humphrys ? As the naval gentleman replied 
in the negative, Mr. Wright requested him to 
endorse the bill, which the naval gentletnan did, 
writing lames Jfaokson*’ in a rather feeble.and 
illiterate scrawl, but receiving cash for his bill. 
Immediately on hi§ return to the hotel, the naval 
gentleman ondered a post-clmise and left Not- 
Ji^tingbam on an agreeable Irip to Mansfield, 
Chesterfield, SlieflBeld, Leeds, Wakefield, Tad- 
castor, York, Northallerton, Darlington, Durham, 
Newcastle, and Carlisle ; at each and every one 
of which places — such nere his needs — the 
naval gentlemau had to go to the bankers, 
and obtain cash for bills which he presented. 
Leaving Carlisle he departed by the direct road 
for London, and was not heard of for some 
days. • * 

But so soon as the government advertise- 
ment arrived in Nottingham, flic iugeiiious Mr. 
Wright was suddenly struck with an idea, and 
concluded (by a remarkable exercise of his in- 
tclleetual forces) that the naval gentlemau and 
the robber of the mail-cart were one and the same 
pmou. So he caused handbills descriptive of 
the naval gentleman’s appearance to be printed 
and, circulated, and he sent out several persons 
in pursuit of the puiioiner of his hundred 
pounds. Amongst other places, a number of 
handbills were sent to Newark by stage-coach 
on Thursday, the 1st of February, addressed to 
Mr. Clarke, the postmaster, who also kept the 
Saracen’s Head Inn. Unfortunately, this parcel 
was not opened until almut noon on Friday, the 
Slid of February ; but the moment Mr. 6larkc 
read one of the notices, he recollected that a 
gentleman in naval uniform had, about four 
• hours before, arrived l]rom Tuxford at. his house 
in a chaise and four, had got change from him 
for a bank-note of 35 f., and liad immediately 
storied in another chaise and four for Grant- 
ham. 

Now, was a cliance to catch tlic naval gentle- 
man IwfcMre he reached London, and an instant 
pursuit was commenced, but the devil stood his 
/riend so far, for he reached town about three 
j hours before his pursuers. His last change was 
at Enfield-high way, whence a chaise and four 
carried him to town, and set him down in 
Bishopsgate^-street between ten and eleven on 
Friday night. The postboys saw him get into 
a hackney-coach, taking hrs pistols and port- 
manteau with him ; but they could not tell the 
number of the coach, nor where he directed the 
coaclnnan to drive. 

Having thus traced the highwayman to Lon- 
don, of course no one could then dream of 
i^kg any further steps towards his Apprehen- 
' sion without consulting ** the public office, ^ow- 

' e 

street,*’ in the matter aanb at the public office, 
Bdw-street, the ^air was ^aeed in the hmifis 
of one Mr. John Clark, who enjoyed great , 
putation as a clever “runner.”, Mir. John 
Clark’s first act was to issue a reward for the 
appearance of the hackney-coachmun-^an act 
which was so effectual that, on Monday morn- 
ing, there presented himself at Bow-street, an • 
individual named James Perry, who said that 
he was the coachman in question, and deposed 
that the person whom he had conveyed in his 
coach the Friday night preceding was one 
George Weston, whom he well knew, having 
been a fellow-lodger of his at the sign of 
the Coventry Arms, in Potter’s-fields, Tooley- 
street, about four months ago. He also said 
that Weston ordered him to drive to the first 
court on the left hand in Newgate-street, where 
he se( him down, Weston wafiing through the 
court with his portmanteau and pistols under 
his arm. Further information than this, James 
Perry could not give. On Tuesday, the Gth of 
February, a coat and waistcoat, similar to those 
worn by the naval gentleman implicated in these 
transactions, were found in “ Pimlico river, near 
ChcKea Waterworks,” by one John Sharp; aud, 
filially, Mr. Clark, of the public office, Bow- \ 
street, in despair at his want of success, adver- 
tised George Weston by name. But, although a 
large number of notes and bills were “ jmt off” 
or passed between that time and tbe month of i 
November, not the least trace could be had of * 
him. Mr. Clark, of the public office, Ilow- f 
street, owned himself done at last, and so, iu | 
the pleasant round of highway robberies, foot- ( 
paderies, burglaries, and mui'dcrs, the afiair was j 
almost forgotten. j 

In the middle of the month of October, a j 
gentlemau, dressed (of course) in the height of j 
the mode, entered the shop of Messrs. Elliott i 
and Davis, upholsterers, in New Bond-street, i 
accompanied by an intimate friend, whom he j 
addressed as Mr. Samuel Watson. TJie gen- ! 
tlemau’s own name was William Johnson ; he i 
had, as he informed the upholsterers, recently i 
taken a house and some laud near Winchclsea, j 
and he wished tliem to undertake the furnishing 
of his house. The upholsterers, like cautious | 
tradesmen, requested “ a reference,” which Mr. i 
Johnson at once gave them in Mr. Hanson, a 
tradesman, residing also in New Bond-street. 

Mr. Hanson, on being applied to, said that Mr. 
Johnson had bought goods of him to the amount 
of 70/., and had paid ready money. Messrs. 
Elliott and Davis were perfectly salisjfied, and 
professed their readiness to execute Mr. John- 
son’s orders. Mr. Johnson’s orders to the up- 
holsterers were to “let him have everything 
suitable for a man of 500/. a year, an amount 
which he possessed in estates iu Yorkshire, in- 
dependent of tlie allowance made to him by his 
father, who had been an eminent attorney in 
Birmingham, but had retired upon a fortune of 
3000/. a year.” Elliott and Davis fook Mr. 
Johnson at his word, and completed the order 
in style ; then, about the middle of January, the 
junior partner -started for Winchclsea, and took 
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the bill with him. Like a prudent man he put 
nUp at the inn, and made inquiiies about his 
. debtor. Nothing could be more satisfactorj. 
Mr. Johnson lived with the best people of tlie 
county ; Mr. Johnson went evcrywliere, and was 
a most affable, liberal, pleasant gentleman. So 
when Mr. Davis saw Mr. J ohnson, and that affable 

f entJem^ bagged him, as a personal favour, to 
efer tbe presentation of his little account until 
March, he at once concurred, and returned to 
London, to give Elliott a glowing account of 
his reception, and to inspire him with a certain 
amount of jealousy that he— -Elliott — ^Imd not 
taken the account hiihself. March c.ame, but 
Johnson’s money came not: instead thereof a 
letter from Johnson, stating that his rents 
wduld be due on the 25th of that month, that 
lie did not like to hurry his tenants, but that he 
would be in town the first or second week in 
April, and ’ discharge the bill. Reading this 
epistle, Elliott looked stern, and was secretly 
glad he had not been to Winchelsea ; while 
I)avis, glancing over it, was secretly sorry he had 
said so much. 

While the partners were in this state, in the 
second week in April, no money having in the 
mean time been forthcoming, enter to them a 
neighbour, Mr. Timothy Lucas, jeweller, who 
gives them good day, and then wants to know 
their opinion of one Mr. Johnson, of Wiii- 
chelsea. **Why?” asked the terrihed uphol- 
sterers. Simply because he had given their 
firm as reference, to the jeweller, who had 
'already sold him, on credit, goods to the amount 
of 1^0/., and had Just executed an order for 
800/. worth of jewellery, which was tlicii packed 
j and ready to be sent to Winchelsea. Now, 
consternation reigned in New Bond-street. 
Johnson’s debts to Elliott and Davis were above 
370/. ; to Lucas above 130/. ; immediate steps 
must be adopted ; so writs were at once taken 
out, and the London tradesmen, accompanied 
by a sheriff’s ofiiecr, set out to Wiiiclitdsea to 
meet their defrauder. 

Early on Monday morning, the 15th of April, 
as they passed through Rye, on their way, they 
ohservea Mr. Johnson ana his intimate friend, 
Mr. Samuel Watson, coming towards them on 
horseback, escorting a chariot within wliich were 
two ladies, and behind whicli was a groom on 
borsebaek, Davis the trusting, conscious of 
having temporarily nourished a snake in liis 
npliolstering bosom, pointed out Johnson tb the 
sheriff’s officer, who immediately rode up to | 
arrest him, and was as immediately knocked | 
down by Johnson with the butt-end of his 
riding-whip.^ The tradesmen rushed to their 
officer’s assistance, but Johnson and Watson 
beat them off ; and Watson, drawing a pistol, 
swore he would blow their brains out. Tnis'so 
cheeked the upholstering ardour, tliat Johnson 
uad Watson managed to escape, returned in 
great htote.to WiHoli^sea, where they packed 
&eir plate and valuables, and made off at full 
speed across cwixitry, leaving directions for : 
the ladies to follow them to London in the I 
chariot. | 


Clearly the London tasadesmen were non- 
plused ; clearly the thing' for them to do, was, 
to consult with the mayor and pruKcipid trades- 
men of the town ; clearly the place for the con- 
sultation was the coffee-room of the Nag’s 
Head. In a corner of this coffee •^'ooin lay a 
ne’er-do-weel, a pothouse loiterer, a taproom 
frequenter, a man with the reputation of having 
once had brains which he had muddied away 
with incessant brandy^ud-water. “Jack” he 
was called, and, if he had one peculiarity be- 
sides brandy-and-water, which was scai’oely a 
peculiarity in Rye, it was his intense interest in 
all criminal matters. So, the tradesmen talked, 
and Jack listened, until they had g^ven a de- 
scription of the person of Mr. William Johnson, 
Avhcii Jack went away to the den which he^, 
called home, and, returning, requested to hear 
3klr. Johnson’s appearance again described. Mr. 
Davis, the junior partner, looking upon Jack as 
a harmless lunatic, complied with the request. 
Jack gave a yell of delight, and, producing from 
under his ragged coat, the handbill issued from 
the public office. Bow-street, speedily showed 
that Mr. Johnson, of Winchelsea, and George 
AVeston, the mail-robber, were one and the 
same person. 

No sooner proved, thmi action taken. Gif 
goes an express to the post-office. Mr. John 
ulavk is torn from the bosom of lus family and 
summoned to the public office, whence he de- 
spatches trusty satellites, with the result that 
Mr. Johnson, with his intimate friend. Mr. AVat- 
son, are traced fronvvaiious places to an hotel 
in Noel-sireet, near W ardour-street, Soho, where 
they slept on Tuesday night. Early on Wed- 
nesday moriung, indefatigable Mr. John Clark, 
duly apprised, is at the door of the Noel-street 
hotel, relates to the landlord his errand, and re- 
quests the landlord’s assistance : which the land- 
lord refuses. Clark sends a bystander oft’ to 
Bow-slrcet for assistance, and the landlord pro- 
ceeds to caution his guests, who immediately • 
take alarm, and come sSuching down stairs witn 
their hands in their pockets. Clark, who is 
standing at the door, does not like their atti- . 
tude, thinks it safest to let them pass, but as 
soon as they are fairly in the street, gives the 
alarm, “ Stop thief ! Stop mail robbers !” Out 
rushes a crowd in hot pursuit — pursuit which 
is temporarily checked by Messrs. Johnson and 
Watson each producing a brace of pistols, and 
firing three sliots at their followers ; but at last 
they are both captured. 

So far my yellow -leaved, flyblowu, faded 
brief-sheets, "wiiich tell me, moreover, tliat 
George Wesjton and Joseph Weston are the 
Johnson and Watson of the AA^incbclsea drama ; 
that they wall be proved to be brothers ; ^at 
George Weston will be proved to be the high- 
wayman and Joseph the receiver; and that there 
is a perfect doud of witnesses ready to prove 
every indictment. I suppose they 4id -prove it, 
for, turning back to the first -outside folio, 1 
find, in a different handwritii!^ and a later ink, 

“ Guilty” — ^to bo hanged at Tyburn— ^May 3 ; 
aui later still I see an ink cross, which, from j 
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official expcdenoc, 1 know to be a reootd that 
Ibe last memoianaum bad been carried out« and 
that the papers might be pat by. 


PAmS PIOTTOE AUCTIONS. 

Thb number of pictures sold at the Hdtel 
Drouot in Paris, in the course of a season, is 
about ten thousand. I have the printed ca- 
talogues of eight thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five, put up two years ago. But 
these are not all the catalogues of that year, 
and not all the canvases, panels and mill- 
boards, by any meaus are catalogued ; so that 
the round estimate just given is, probably, 

^ some hundreds under rather than a single daub 
' over the mark. Last year there went as many, 
this year as many or more are going. The demand 
since 1856 has* been on the increase, and the 
Supply keeps pace with it as regularly as though 
products of the soil or loom, and not of the 
brush, were jn question. This working of an 
economic law in the department of the line arts 
is the more noteworthy, in that it applies to 
the manufactures of dead as well as of living 
geniuses. Not that all this merchandise in oils 
and colours can be charged to the account of 
genius. Of the whole stock many indeed arc 
admirable, many are abominable, and more are 
neither very praiseworthy nor blameworthy. 
There are specimens of all times, styles and 
schools, from high historic to low Dutch, from 
primary and ante-prc-Kapliaelitic to 1 863 — not 
to say later. For there are youths, like Post- 
gamboge, who paint, as Herr Wagner composes 
music, Tor the future — mostly in high distemper. 
Their cutting contempt of the present and their 
prospective pretensions, remind one of the chai- 
latan’s razors, warranted to shave two days under 
the skin. 

What is best, as well as most abundantly re- 
presented, however, at the Hotel, is contempo- 
rary French art. It is not extravagant to say 
that from the exhibitions there, of any one late 
past or of the passing season, a selection could 
be made, not only more extensive and more com- 
pletely illustrative of French living artists, but 
on the whole more beautiful tlian the very fine 
but imperfect gallery of the Luxembourg. At 
a great interval, measured by numbers, but 
worthily. next on the modern side, come the 
Belgians. The Germans — except the frequent 
^nes who have studied in Paris, or still Live and 
work here more or less in the French manner — 
are not greatly called for. Scarcely ten in the 
ten thousand are English — I mean, brought direct 
from across the Channel The explanation of this 
would seem to lie rather iu the high ruling prices 
of islanders* oil works at home, than in French 
dislike for English art ; sinoo English engravings, 
both modem and elderly, whether after British 
or foreign originals, are much sought for by cis- 
marine collectors. Twice, in the bundle of cata- 
logues above mentioned, I find the hard-pressed 
editorial expert attributing an atrocious daub 1o 
**Hogart.** How the great satirist had smiled 


at reading, and at seeing, the letter^nress, and 
ite correspondent botch cm canml JPreack 
cif the last century and early part of this, ocenpy 
largo spaces on the Brouotian walls. The old 
It^au and Spanish-ymainly Italiau— masters 
with their endless train of pupils, imitators and 
copyists, mostly of the undoubtedly original 


copyists, mostly of the undoubtedly original 
varieties, are plenty as beggars in Home, or 
r^amuffaroni in Naples. Likenesses of Vene- 
tian signors and canals, landscapes unlike any- 
thing m nature, sacred subjects treated pro- 
fanely, improper females mythologically and 
martjrologioally labelled, masculine saints ugly 
as smners—over all a general dispensation of 
dirt, liquorice-juice, and varnish of different 
schools; but every here and there true gold 
amid the rusty mass of base metal, veritable 
pearls among the oyster-shells. Along with 
these in quantity, surpassing them, in their 
kind and on the whole, by quality, conic the 
Hollanders and Flemings. These last, whether 
they worked iu landscape, marines, figures or 
still-life, are in great and growing vogue. 

Monsieur Laneuville, one of the best ap- 
proved professional exports of old paintings in 
Paris, whose father too was a Gamaliel expert, 
a quite cldeily gentleman now, who has lived 
through almost as many revolutions of dillc- 
tanteism as of political regimes — ^between which, 
by the way, as intimate as curious relations are 
discoverable, having again their common rela- 
tions in and with notable phenomena in the lite- 
rature of France of the last past fifty years — 
Monsieur Laneuville, 1 say, tells me that the 
favour of the day is much less inclined than 
formerly to the large and classic Italian styles 
of art. The prevalent modern tendency is to 
lealism, which though it is apt to degenerate to 
love of excessive detail on one side, and to mere 
vulgarity of subject and execution on the other, 
IS mainly good. There Is an accompanying ten- 
dency to exclusive specialities that are in a sort 
mechanical or of detail. Thus, the mere colour- 
seeker flouts drawing and expression. Another 

E ays twelve thousaucT francs for a Meissonier, not 
ecausc it is perfectly drawn and harmoniously 
coloured, or because it does or does not convey a 
thought or sentiment, but because of its micro- 
scopic size. Were its square inches multiplied 
into feet, I really believe that it might bring 
(with such a man) but the square root of its 
price. The changes of fashion in respect of art 
arc as marked, and apparentlv as capricious, as 
in the matter of women's bonnets or men’s 
coats. They might be made the theme of an 
instructive and even entertaining essay, for the 
study of which the Hotel offers a mine of docu- 
mentary matter. 

The sums paid for the ten thousand vary ex- 
tremely and meanly, all the way from two or 
three or less francs for as many or more pieces 
put up in a lot, to hundreds of thousands of 
francs for one chef-d'oeuvre. Th^ last figure 
and style are much rarer than the first. 

The highest figures recorded in the annals of 
our Institution, which was then situate on the 
Place de la Bourse, and known as the Hotd 
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Bouillon, were readied on the 19tli of The other is, that MniillO ike?er touched it, but 
1859, by the Conception, attributed to Itoiilo. that it is the work of hit and imitator, 
It now hangs in the Square Saloon at the Lourre, Ozoiio Menesses. A good same m pictures is 
•where it is popplarly* stood before and admired as immediate a jewel as in man and woman. It 


for its beaaty — and its price, five hundred and may be nothing to young ladies in love, and to 
eighty^six thousand francs. the fame of roses, but to amateurs in the fine 

That was a great day ‘the day of its going. arts,andtothemcritsof pictures, there are bank- 
Veterans of the Hotel feel it an honour to have notes in a name. A Virgin and Child, called 
been present, and garrulously report its inci- from the catalogue a Murillo, was sold at the 
dents, as who should say, Magna pars fui. The Hotel five years ago for forty-five thousand 
room was crowded and deoxgenated to the last francs ; it had been bought a few years before, 
degree of breathable unfragrance. How the in an unchristened condition, for seven hundred 
emotion of the House rose with the titanic and fifty. 

gradation of bids to the topmost holding-place The cabinet of M, Pierard was one of the 
of exaltation, if yon have been an auction fol- finest broken up by the auctioneer’s hammer, in 
lower, you Ttm imagine j if not you can’t ; and 1859. It was remarkably rich in old Hutch 
don’t try, as I will not to describe. And how and Flemish beauties. Those who do not chance 
depict the finely - frenzied commissaire. Iris even to have heard of the deceased M. Pierard 
eye rolling up the sum at a thousand francs a of Valenciennes, should be advertised that he^ 
glance ! When his fateful hammer struck, the was not only an ardent lover and learned judge, 
assembly expressed their relief from tension by but, as is apt to be the case with such, a very 
one of those great sub-diaphragmatic “ahsl” such shrewd commercial connoisseur of art. Well, 
as impassioned orators and actors count among there was a Ruysdael that he had obtained long 
the most grateful signs of triumph ; and loud ago, when picture gathering was less the mode 
applause issued from the public ciiest when the wifh carelessly wealthy collectors than it is now. 
Director of the National Museum was announced for live thousand francs, and hugged himself 
as the purchaser. His serious rivals were an over 1 he bargain. But doubts afterwards arose, 
English nobleman and a llussian prince. Had not as to the intrinsic worth of the same, but j 
the Marquis of Hertford and Prince Hemidoff as to the authenticity of the signature. Monsieur 
abstained from the contest, the French govern- X. took the benefit of the doubt and the picture 
merit would doubtless have won the prize at for fifteen hundred francs. Somebody will hold 
something like half the cost. In the same gallery himself lucky before many years to acquire it 
' there is the same subject differently treated by for an additional right-hanS cipher. A beautiful 
the same artist, which was acquired by Louis tlic marine went for seven hundred instead of seven 
Eighteenth in 1 817 for six thousand francs. The thousand francs, because, unluckily for the heirs, 
very picture, along with two others by the same it was signed doubtfully Solomon instead of 
artist, was bought in 1835 for Louis Philippe assuredly Jacob Iluysdael; a Wouverman— 
at half a million francs. The bargain was broken with a white horse, of course — for over twenty- 
a month afterwards, and it returned to the pos- five thousand, that M. Pierard had paid three 
session of Marshal Soult. Last February there thousand francs. On the French side there was 
was a sale of a collection of one of the Princes a concert attributed to Watteau, that stopped 
Hemidoff, which brought in all eight himdrcd at sixteen hundred and fifty ; could it have been 
thousand francs, lii it was the Strut ouicc, by certified it would have easily risen an octave of 
Ingres, formerly owned by the Duke of Orleans, thousands higher. Watteaus, very rare now-a- 
for which the agent of its present princely days, if real, and very high priced, were to be 
owner bid ninety-two thousana francs. It was had fifty years ago for the present cost of good 
said at tlie time that yet another prince ol engravings of them before the letter. Fifty 
another French house was here, as he had been years earlier again, his satin robed shepherdesses, 
in a famous pamphlet-duel two years ago, the his hailequius, and pierrots, his smiling land- 
antagonist of the Due d’Aumale, who else had scapes and charming colour, were in yet unex- 
got it cheaper. Had both princely customers liaustcd vogue. Boucher, his grosser successor, 
stayed away, an undistinguished third party “Icpeiutre des graces mignards et dcs amours 
might have it yet cheaper ; had tlie vendor bourns,” whose excessive fertility of production 
not been a prince, yet cheaper. prevents rarity even to-day, and Fragonard, who 

To rctmn for a little lo the Murillo. There fell with the Bourbons and Dubarry, before thft 
arc two malicious legends about it. One is, that Revolution and the hard Romanastic severitv 
the old monks gave tlie artist Iris bed and board, of David and his school, enjoy a similar though 
and some quiie small daily wages for the time he lesser, and less deserved, recovery of estimation, 
worked, but the balance of his bill in notes of in the prevalent revival of a taste rather catholic , 
indulgences drawn beyond time. The other is, than nice, at best eclectic rather than select, 
that Marshal Soult, while campaigning in Spain, At the Lord Seymour sale three seasons back, 
conveyed it to hispossession still less expensively, the Marquis of Hertford added to his immense 
by indulging the modern monks in immunity magazine a Bonuington, for fifty thousand 
from plunder by any one else. There are^ also francs, for which his orother had paid but four 
two morose criticisms on it. One is, that it has thousand five hundred. Bonmngton, apart 
been so repainted and repaired, as not to leave I from his intrinsic merit, which is great, has 
a clear hand breath of Murillo’s original touch. | fashion in his favour ; I mean that fashion is in 
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favour of those who have his wo!^s to sell, H* 
was an BogKshman, bom in ‘1801» a pnpil of 
Gros, deceased in 1828, Had. bit life been 
spared a decade loni^r, he needed to. have been 
a }mj man to brusn over all the canvases now 
sold as his. Anything? antjafintically his brii^s 
prices that wotUd have been an astonishing 
comfort to the young artist. But critics had 
not then diseovered, and amateurs had not been 
taught, that his worst sketches are better worth 
than he was recompensed for his finished efforts. 
ICon will have heard the story of Wiertz, the 
eccentric Belgian genius ? It is said to be true ; I 
it is at least characteristic. His Death of 
Patroolus was refused admission to a certain 
exhibition one year, he not having then con- 
' quered reputation. To the next annual exhibi- 1 
lotion ho sent in his own name a Rubens, uluch, 
by singular accident, was little known, and 
which the keen-eyed jury of examiners sternly 
sat on with the expected verdict of, Get thee 
behind me and not into our salon. Ouc is con- 
stantly reminded of that refusal, by the wise 
heads of Leipsic University in 1601, of his 
doctoral degree to a young candidate, wliosc 
tliesis read on that occasion now holds honoured 
place in all complete editions of the works of 
Leibnitz. Another Belgian, Gallait, was high 
content to receive for his first exhibited picture, 
in 1885, the sum of eiglitcen hundred francs. 
It has passed through various hands since, 
growing in estimation as it %rent, till it fell a 
few years ago into those of a Denu'doff, who was 
also high content with his acquisition at twenty 
thousand francs. I think, without bci^g sure, 
that the same is one of the seventeen choice 
pictures of the second of the Demidoff sales 
this year. It was carried off from other active 
competitors by the Marquis of Hertford for one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand franco. At the 
Houdelot sale, in 1857, was a little Chardin, 
bought by the Duke (then Count) de Morny — 
who, by the way, is a finely instinctive, as well 
as cultivated, virtuoso, besides being an inge- 
nious playwright, a clever statesman, and a most 
successful man of business — bought, 1 say, the 
» little Chardin for four thousaud fi\e hundred 
francs. M. Michel, who was present, whispered 
my by-sittiu" friend L., that he had once sold 
the identical Chardin for five hundred francs. 
Kow everybody at the Hotel who knows the 

S hve Michel — ^and every frequent body there 
oes know him — ^knows that it is not in his 
nature or line ever to sell without handsome 
profit. At the Hope sale, in 1858, the gem 
' was a Hobbema, which went under i he liammer 
' at forty^thyee thousand francs. It was not so 
! large, perhaps not so complete, a specimen of 
that unrivalled landscapist, though more pleasing 
than the one of the famous Patureau sale of a 
preceding season, which was bought by a Berlin 
banker for a hundred thousand francs — ^hia most 
profitable investment, if a constant income of 
re^ed pleasure, the endless joy that emanates 
fjom a thing of such beauty, cap balance money 
dividends. They were both cheap, and neither 
could be had to-day, if freshly offered in the 


Ehe Drouet^ for the saiK^ sums with acocued 
interest. 

And here is fame for yon. It ison)^ in quite 
[latter days that we have come to know ibat> 
Meindert Hobbema was a bontomporary of 
Ruysdael, to whom his works, despite notable 
distinctive qualities, whre used to be attributed 
by connoisseurs in their vanity of possesmon, 
and "assigned’* by unscrupulous traders in 
their greed for gain. In the two hundred and 
twenty catalogues of sales that occurred in 
Holland from 1684! to 1788, edited by Hoet, his 
name does not once appear. The teacher other 
than Nature herself, the nationality, the poor 
skeleton dates even -of birth and death of this 
magic master of earth and air and heaven’s 
boundless liglit, we arc mainly in the dark 
about. It would seem probable, from the small 
number left us of his works, and from the few 
traces of his life, that he died young, “before 
his shadow lay long on the earth in the setting 
sun.” As did Paul Potter and Bomiington at 
twenty-eight, Brauwer at thirty-two, Gcricault 
at thirty-three, Giorgione at thirty-four, Ruys- 
dael, Parmesan, ana Watteau at thirty-seven, 
Corregio and Caravaggio at forty, Van Dyke 
and Dei Sarto at forty-two, Cuyp at forty-tlirce. 
Not, my dear young Green Lake, unappreciated 
modest hope of the new school, that your dis- 
coloured fancy should draw from this necrology 
of the early-called fatidio lioroscoiie for self and 
further claims on the exhausted interest of 
friends. For Titian the Great lived to ninety- • 
uine, and brave old Michael Angelo to ninety, 
Tintoretto and Claude Gelee to ei"hty-two, 
Piunataccio and Chardin to eighty, Greuze to 
seventy-nine, David to seventy-seven, Poussin 
to seventy-one, Paul Gerritzen,' the miller’s son, 
whom we are agreed to call Rembrandt van Ryu, 
to sixty-eight, Da Vinci, who was only not one 
of the famously great in science because ho 
was greater m art, to sixty-four, Proudhon and 
Rubens, graceful purity and exuberant force, to 
sixty-three. 

I was saying that Hobbemas used sometimes 
to be signed Iluysdacl. It is far more usual 
now-a-days to put Hobbema, or some otlier 
name in good credit on the art exchange, to 
Bxyze’s canvas. There are adepts in this pecu- 
liar department of what may be literally styled 
the literature of art. They are as erudite as 
skilful. The majority of amateurs — especially 
the fashionable sort, who are the majority— 
though they ipay have or come to have a more 
or less sineeie love of art for art’s^ sake, are 
most superficial, extrinsic connoisseurs. Their 
first ordinary question is before venturing to 
bid, "Is it signed?” The vendor is able to 
answer this question affirmatively oftener than 
he otherwise could, thanks to tho professional 
monogrammaiist. This counterfeiter has made 
a special study of si^atores, not only materially 
of their i dotlings ana t crossings, but historically 
of their variations at different epochs. Thus 
he knows, and practises in accbrdanqe with his 
knowledge, that Hobbema signed his large 
pieces with Christian and family name in full ; 
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others simply M, Hobbenaa, others slail Hob- trhioh, despite anything yet said, the Hotel is 
bema; that the letters should be small, hfire- one. The dealings there are generally honest/ 
gular, greyish in colour, not too veil formed If people will buy poor pjotares eometimes for 
* nor too prominent, generally in the middle good ones, and pay dearly for them, the fault is 
foreground on tlm ground, and not in the right oftenest their own. And since they oftenest 
or left-hand comers, r^ither indistinct, and with- derive pleasure from them that harms no one 
out date. Bembrandt should be in the left not else, where is tiie fault ? Suppose your Pitto- 
the right comer, in bitumen, with a long-tailed raccio is not an original after all. What then, 
E: if in full, Bembrandt van Byn, then the if you are persuaded that it is? But perhaps, 
date should be aflSixed. A Proudlion, done you never bought a Pittoracdo, and do not 
before he went to Italy, should be signed in know what “ a plentiful supply of inward com- * 
capitals P, P. P. ; after that epoch, and accord- forts and contentments it hath.** I have and 
ing 1o circumstances, Prud’hon, or Pierre Paul do. It was last year, from the ‘'collection of 
Prud*hon, the letters traced as if with a tremu- M. B., sold on account of his leaving Paris— ii, 
lous hand. This matter of signatures is curi- cause de depart.** There are M. D.s d^arting 
ously insisted on by virtuosi, even in cases that in this way every winter by the Bue Drouot. 
admit no question of authenticity. I know a The wayfarer may read on the dead walls large 
, Diaz, most marked with his marked manner of posters announcing the going of themselvea»r^ 
[ ten years ago— so far superior to his present and effects. What undiscovered bournes they 

I degeneration — but by some accident not signed, tend to, why their family initial is always B., 

! sold in 1859 for four hundred francs, cheerfully whether they come back the next year with 
' signed next day by the master, and resold next more galleries — these are among the mysteries 

year for six hundred francs to the same man of Paris. The B. cabinet was not stocked al- 
whose bid was arrested a twelvemonth before at together with masterpieces.^ I seemed to rccol- 
ihree hundred and forty. lect having seen parts of it at former similar 

The next best proof'of worth after high birth sales, and recognised some of my passing ac- 
'i is good social connexion. Next to signatures quaint ance from the shops of the Bue Jacob 
jl come seals. " You observe, gentlemen,** remarks and the Qiiais. The anction was advertised to 
the expert, as he hands the dubious Corregio to commence at one o’clock ‘‘ very precisely,** 

I I the commissionnaire, “that flic seal on the back which is French time for about two. 1 went 
j of the frame shows this to have come from the early and took a front seat. At a quartei^past 
I gallery of Cardiiud Fesch.’* And although it is two the somewhat dingy object of my hopes was 
I as plain as any possible combination of pike- put upon the table. This was encouraging to 

I staves or hand-spikes that his eminence's gallery the hopes, for prices rule considerably lower 
, never could have warehoused all the works at- during the first half-hour or so than afterwards, 

I ' tribnted to that magazine, it is as true as history when, to speak the language of the place, “ la 

and the laws of trade that any one work with veute soit chauff<?e.** This warming of the sale 
I such scaling- waxed proof of respectable local depends partly on the commissaire priscur and 
* habitation and associate name sells five, ten, crier and expert, whose respective reputations 
’ twenty per cent higher than though it lacked and consequent profits depend in turn largely 
jl the cardiimPs hat in red wax. A doubtful upon their skill in this sort of calorifaction. 

I I Scarabocchio, which, if a body only dare trust to They generally begin by throwing in the really 
I ' his own eyes, is a sad waste of oils and pigments, or supposedly less important articles, without 
' has gamed a certain value by sojourning in the reference to their catalogue order, bj way of 

cabinet of the Marquis of Bricabrac ; if it can kindling wood as it were. But besides their 
! I be sliown that /le had it from the dispersion of stoking and blowing, the house grow’s spon- 
the celebrated gallery of the Duke d*lnganno, tancously more combustible with time. The ' 
its Hotel price is often doubled. Again, as a magiicUo emanations or what not of each indi- 
man sometimes of low origin and poor character, vidual are developed by attrition with his right 
and unaccustomed 1o good company, obtains and left-hand neighbours ; the rising synipatliies 
I credit by having the reputation of being regard- cumulate and fuse and re-act again \yith multi- 
less of expense, so a worthless piclure may come plied force on pach individual, and, ‘the ofiBcial 
to have money worth by running up an exlrava- operators rubbing all the while, a -sweeping 
gant bill at the Hotel. The owner scuds it there, electric current is established, running across 
gives some one an order to bid up to, say, nine the table with ever-increasing force and rapidityj 
hundred and fifty, and, acting as his rival, carries and bids and cries and cries and bids leap back 
off himself at one thousand francs his own pro- and forth like battledore and shuttlecock or live 
perty that is dear at one hundred francs. When lightning. 

now he offers it for a real sale to an innocent The expert took it from the shelf, run a 
amateur, as a cliarming bit, for a mere honest sponge over it, gave it a last penetrating look 
trifle of profit on its cost at auction, he has the away beneath the varnish, handed it to the 
commissaire’s bill to show in proof. There are commissionnaire, turned to the catalogue, and 
too numerous other tricks practised at the Hotel, heralded : Suirite Zitella, by Pittoracoio, No. 47. 
^Unhappily trhey are not peculiar to that institu- “ Pittoracoio, No. 47 of the catalogue, mes- 
tion, and need not be insisted on. The world sieurs !** cried the commissaire. Sainte Zi- 
is full of baits and hooks and gudgeons and hard tella,** shouted the crier, “ at — how much ?** — 
lines, but abounds in pleasant places too, of aside to the expert — “five hundred francs.*’ 
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five hundred francs^ four hundred and ninety, 
i^ghty, and so dounu to three, two, one Imndr^, 
and still the house ga?e no aign* Which was 
rather a bad sign for nse. The expert^s first- 
announced figure is generally somewhere n^ 
what he, from his kt^e experience* judges the 
picture will reaUr bring. When no one inter- 
rupts such a gradation of tentatory falls as this, 
the probability is that half a dozen persons are 
watching and waiting each that the rest show 
*their hands first. This constantly-recurring 
phenomenon is one of the many queerities of 
the Hotel. “ Come now ! Anything you will ; 
dealer’s price, prix de marcliand, voyons ! 
Ninety ? Eighty P But, gentlemen !-— a ravish- 
ing moroeau — given for nothing— comes from 
the gallery of Uardinal Fiasco, as you may see 
^ from the seal with the cardinal hat on the back 
of frame— voyons !** So cry, and exbort, and 
announce, and objurgate the officials, till the I 
crier has rattled down to seventy-five. Echo 
from the house answers, Seventy-five.” This is 
what may be Called the seed price, which swells 
slowly by ones and twos to a Imndred, where its 
growth is arrested. Then the commissaire, wlio 
has faith in its vitality, digs about it with his 
hammer, and pours out round about it his elo- 
quence ; and the expert takes a new look at 
the picture, and has the air of discovering new 
beauties and of confirming his original estin)ate 
of its* originality; and p6re Michel then asks to 
see it, tbough he knows by heart its every line 
and speck of dirt, and scans it with intense 
keenness, veiled by thin indifference of manner, 
and mfts a fresh five on the hundred. Say 
now tne present possessor of that chef-d’ceuvre 
enters into the strife, holding it safe to go along 
with such a shrewd shop-dealer, whom he drives 
off the track at one hundred and seventy-five, 
and so hopes to have it. But some one two 
rows of chairs behind, or a standing member in 
the back of tbe house, or some other quidam 
quite invisible to him, has established commu- 
I nication with the wrong side of the tables, and 
rises another ten. I am hurt and warming, so 
I spring ten over him, angrily, perhaps fifteen : 
hitchet a hatchet, up he goes, and up I, to two 
hundred and fifty, seventy, eighty,, and so on. 
But 1 beat him in the end. 

Here is the first enjoyment, which is of 
triumph. Then I got it cheap, which is enjoy- 
ment the second, ot economy mixed with subtler 
ingredients. The pleasure of fishing or of gold- 
hunting is not in the money-value of the firii or 
of the nugget only; it is in the luck, in finding 
a firm foothold to the strained tiptoe of hope, 
instead of falling down, as was possible, on one’s 
heels again, or further, lower back. To state 
the case arithmetically : You have bought to-day 
" a Spaventole or a Van Abscheusen for ten 
pounds, which, rather than not have had, you 
would have paid forty pounds ; on your way 


home from the scene of your triumph, your 
! pocket is picked of thirty pounds in money, or 
of a wat<m of that talue: this night yon lie 
down to rest an ever so much happier man than 
though you had paid forty pounds for your 
prize and had not had your pocket picked. 
The third enjoyment is in the carding home 
of the picture — ^an enjoyment of which wealthy 
amateurs and impersonal national galleries and 
the like, who employ agents and porters, never 
taste. You hold the precious object fast* and 
warm, and proudly in your arms, like mi Erl- 
king’s daughter or the first-hom heir of your 
house. The verv aching of your muscles, so 
closely associatea with the reward of the effort, 
spices the pleasure. You slip along through 
Side-streets to get on the sooner to where you 
can gloat in freedom over your treasure. You 
feel for passengers you meet, who have no 
Pittoraccios under their arms, the gratefully- 
mingled sentiment of gratitude for your favoured 
I lot, and of cheap compassion creditable to your 
I humanity for their deprivations. You hurriedly 
snatch the key from the concierge, mount the 
stairs two at a time to your own door, tremu- 
|lously miss the keyhole for two minutes, and 
are now at home. You set Pittoraccio on a 
chair by the window, then on another chair by 
another window ; you try him, bis in idem, by 
all the lights from sunrise to sundown, and by 
lamp and candle ; you hang him by the book- 
case, and cut him aown to re-hang him by the 
door, new merits of execution coming out at 
every turn. Next you show him to your friends, 
and consult them for opinions, which, if they 
are persons of taste, arc affirmative and congra- 
tulatory. 

That having lasted for a few days, then 
come further enjoyments, the most exquisite of 
all, to wit, the cleaning process, the removal of 
flic varnisli, the almost discovery of a signature, 
the complete discovery of the master’s touch 
and quality, and tlie crowning glory of rc-var- 
nisliing. But here words fail— dike merchants 
in a financial crisis, at the very moment when 
need is sorest — and I shut up shop. 

Although further consideration and compa- 
lison have led me to the conviction that the 
so-called Sainte Zitclla of Pittoraccio is a bur- 
gomaster’s wife by Van Sclimieren, the real 
value of that chef-d’oeuvre is rather increased 
than diminished by the change of attribution. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

There was not a moment to lose, so Green 
emptied the pocket-book into his hat, and sifted 
the contents in a turn of the hand, announcing 
each discovery in a whisper to his excited, and 
peering, associates:— 

“A lot of receipts.” 

“Of no use to any one but me,” said the 
prisoner earnestly. 

“ Two miniatures ; gold rims, pinchbeck 
backs.” 

“They arc portraits of my children when 
young : Heaven forgive me, I could not give 
them up to my creditors : surely, surely, you will 
not rob me of them.” 

“Stash your gab,” said Mr. Green roughly. 
“ Here’s a guinea. Queen Anne’s reign.” 

“ It belonged to my great-grandfather: take it, 
but you will let me redeem it ; I will give 51, for 
it, poor as I am: you can leave it on my door- 
step, and ril leave the 5/.” 

“Stow your gab. Letters; papers covered 
with figures. Stay, what is this ? a lot of memo- 
randa.” 

“ They are of the most private and delicate 
character. Pray do not expose my family mis- 
fortunes.” And Mr. Hardie, who of late liad 
been gathering composure, showed some signs of 
agitation; the two figures glaring over bis 
shoulder shared it, and his remonstrance only 
made Green examine the papers keenly: they 
might contain some clue to the missing money. 
It proved a miscellaneous record: the price of 
Stocks at various days ; notes of tlie official 
assignee’s remarks in going over the books, &c. 
At last, however, Green’s quick eye fell upon a 
faiutercTitry in pencil ; figures : 1, 4 ; yes, actually 
14,000L “All right,” he said: and took the 
paper close to the lantern, and began to spell it 
out: 

“ ‘ Tliis day Alfred told me to my face I liad 
14,000/. of Captain Dodd’s. We had an angry dis- 
cussion. What can he mean? Drs. Wycherley 
and Osmend^this same day, afflicted me with hints 
that he is deranged, or partly. I saw no signs of 
it before. Wrote to my brother entreating him 
to give me 200/. to replace the sum which I really 


have wronged this respectable and now most 
afflicted family of. I had better withdraw—* ” 
Here Mr. Hardie interrupted him with sorrowful 
dignity : “These are mere family matters ; if you ^ 
are a man, respect them.” 

Green went reading on like Pate: “‘Better 
withdraw my opposition to the marriage, or else 
it seems my own flesh and blood will go about 
the place blackening my reputation.* ** 

Mr. Hardie stamped on the ground. “I teU 
you on my honour as a gentleman there*s no 
money there but my grandfather’s guinea. My 
money is all in my waistcoat-pocket, where you 
mU not look.” 

A flutter of uneasiness seemed to come over 
the detective: he darkened his lantern, and re- 
placed the pocket-book hurriedly iu the prisoner’s 
breast, felt him all over in a minute, and, to keep 
up the farce, robbed him. 

“ Only eight yellow boys,” said be con- 
temptuously to his mates. He then slipped the 
money back into Hardie’s coat-pocket, aud con- 
ducted him to liis own gate, tied him to it by the 
waist, and ordered him not to give the alarm for 
ten minutes on pain of death. 

“I consent,” said Mr. Hardie, “and thank you 
for abstaining from violence.” 

“All right, my tulip,” said !Mr. Green cheer- 
fully; and drew his companions quietly away. 
But the next moment he began to run, an^ 
making a sudden turn, dived into a street, then 
into a passage, and so winded and doubled 
till he got to a small public* house : ho used some 
flash word, and they were shown a private room. 

“ Wait here an hour for me,” he whispered ; “ I 
must see who liberates him, and whether he is 
really as innocent as he reads, or we have been 
countermined by the Devil’s own tutor."” 

The unexpected turn the evidence had taken, 
evidence of their own choosing too, clearerd Mr.* 
Hardie with the unprofessionals. Edward 'em- 
braced this conclusion as a matter of course, and 
urged the character of that gentleman’s solitary 
tr^ucer; Alfred was a traitor, and therefore 
why not a slanderer P 

Even Sampson, on the whole, iuoliued to a 
similar conclusion. 

At tliis crisis of the discussion a red-haired 
pedlar, \vith very large whiskers and the remains 
of a black eye, put his head in, and asked whether 
Tom G^reen was there. “No,” said the Doctor 



stoutly, not desiring company of this stamp. 
** Don't know the lad.” 

The pedlar ianghod: “ There is not many that 
do know him at all hours ; however* he » here, 
sir.” And he whipped off the red hair, and 
wiped off the black eye, and lo Green ipse. He 
received their compliments on his Protean powers, 
and told them he had been just a minute too late ; 
Mr. Hardie was gone, and so he had lost the 
chance of seeing who came to help him, and of 
hearing the first words that passed between the 
two: this, he said, was a very great pity ; for it 
would have shown him in one moment whether 
certain suspicions of his were correct. Pressed 
as to what these suspicions were, he begged to 
be excused saying any more for the present. 
The Doctor however would not let him off so, 
but insisted on his candid opinion. 

“Well, sir,” said Green, “I never was more 
puzzled in my life, owing to not being near hand 
when he was untied. It looks all square how- 
ever. There’s only one little thing that don’t fit 
somehow.” 

They both asked in a breath what that was. 

“The sovs. were all marked.” 

They asked how he knew; and had he got 
them in his pocket to show ? 

Green uttered a low chuckling laugh : “ What 
me fake the beans, now I live on this side the 
hedge ? never knew a cove mix his liquors that 
way but it hurt his health soon or late. No, 1 
took them out of one pocket, and felt of them as 
I slipped them into the otlier. Ye sec, gents, 
to do any good on my lay, a man must train 
his senses as well as his mind : he must have a 
hare’s ear, and a hawk’s eye, a bloodhound’s 
nose, and a lady’s hand with steel fingers and a 
silk skin. Now look at that bunch of fives,” 
continued the master ; and laid a hand white and 
soft as a duchess’s on the table: “it can put 
the bracelets on a giant, or find a sliarper’s nail- 
mark on the back of the knave of clubs. The 
beans were maiked. Which it is a small 
thing, but it don’t fit the rest. Here’s an unsus- 
picious gent took by surprise, in moonlight medi- 
tation fancy free, and all his little private family 
matters found in his innocent bosom quite pro- 
miscuous ; but his beans miuked ; that don’t i 
dovetail nohow. Gents, did ever you hear of the I 
man that went to the bottom of the bottomless 
pit to e^e his mind P Well, he was the head of 
my fairuly: I must go to the bottom whether 
therq’s one or not. And just now I see but one 
way.” 

“ And what is that ?” inquired both his com- 
panions in some alarm. 

" Oh, I mustn’t threaten it,” said Green, “ or 
I shall never have the stomach to do it. But 
dear me, this boozing ken is a very unfit place 
for you* you are champagne-gents not dog’s nose 
ones. Now you part and make tracks for 
home, one on foot, and one in a fly. You won’t ^ 
see me, nor hear of me again, till I’ve something 
fresh.” 

, And so the confederates parted, and Sampson I 


and Ei^ard met at Albion Villa; and Edward 
told Ms mother what they had done, and his con- 
viction th«tMr. Hardfewas innooent, and Alfred 
a slanderer as well as a traitor : “And indeed}” 
said he, **if we had but stopped to reflect, we 
should have seen how unlikely the money was 
not to be lost in the Agra. Why the ’Tiser 
says she went to pieces almost duectly she 
struck. What we ought to have done was, not 
to listen to Alfred Hardie like fools, but write 
to Lloyd’s like people in their senses. I’ll do it 
this minute, and find out the survivtag officers 
of the ship: they will be able to give us infor- 
mation on that head.” Mrs. Dodd approved; 
and said she would write t6 her kind correspon- 
dent Mrs. Beresford: and she did sit down to 
her desk at once. As for Sampson he returned 
to town next morning, not quite convinced, but 
thoroughly staggered ; and determined for once 
to resign his own judgment, and abide the result 
of Mrs. Dodd’s correspondence and Mr. Green’s 
sagacity. All he insisted on was, that liis 
placard about Alfred should be continued : he 
left money for this, and Edward against the 
grain consented to see it done. But pin cards 
are no monopoly: in the afternoon only a section 
of Sampson’s was visible in most parts of the 
town by reason of a poster to this effect pasted 
half over it: 

" riETT Guineas Bewaud. 

“Whereas yesterday evening at 10 o’clock 
Kichard Hardie Esq^. of Musgrove Cottage, 
Barkington, was assaulted at his own door by 
three imfiians, who rifled his pockets, and read 
his private memoranda, and committed other 
acts of violence, the shock of which has laid Jiim 
on a bed of sickness, the above reward shall be 
paid to any person, or persons, who will give 
such information as slyill lead to the detection of 
ill! or any one of the miscreants concerned in 
this outrage. 

The above reward will be paid by Mr. Thomas 
Hardie of Clare Court Yorkshire.” 

On this the impartial police came to Mr. 
Hardie’s and made inquiries. He received them 
in bed, and told them particulars ; and they 
gathered from Peggy that she had heard a cry 
of distress, and opened the kitchen door; and 
that Betty and she liad ventured out together, 
and found poor master tied to the gate witli an 
old cord ; this she produced, and the police in- 
spected and took it away with them. 

At sight of the Notice, Edward felt cold and 
then hot, and realised the false and perilous 
position into which he had been betrayed : “ So 
much for being wiser than the law,” he said: 
“what are we now but three footpads ?” Tliis, 
and the insult his sister had received, made the 
place poison to liim; and hastened their depar- 
ture by a day or two : the very next day (Thurs- 
day) an affiche on the walls of‘ Albion Villa 
announced that Mr. Chippenham,* auctioneer, 
would sell next Wednesday on the premises 
the greater part of the furniture, plate, china, 



glasB/ Orimtal inlaid boxes and screenSji vitb 
several superb India shawls, soar^, and di^ises ; 
also a twenty-one years* lease of the villa ; seven- 
Iseen to ran. 

Edward took nnfornished apartments in Lon- 
don, near Eussell-sqnare: a locality in which, as 
he learned from the *Tiser, the rooms were large 
and cheap ; he packed just so much furniture as 
was essential ; no knick-knacks. It was to go by 
rail on Monday ; Mrs. Dodd and Julia were to 
follow 0 ||Tuesday : Edward to stay at Barkington 
and looO^r the sale. 

Meantime their secret ally, Mr. Green, was 
preparing his .threatened coup. The more he 
reflected the more he suspected that he had been 
outwitted by Peggy Black ; she had led him on, 
and the pocket-book had been planted for him. 
If so, why Peggy was a genius, and in his own 
line ; and he would marry her, and so kill two 
birds with one stone : make a Detective of her 
(there was a sad lack of femal^ Detectives) ; 
and, once his wife, she would split on her 
master, and he should defeat that old sol- 
dier at last, and get a handsome slice of the 
14 , 000 /. 

He manoeuvred thus ; first, he went back to 
London for a day or two to do other jobs, and 
to let this matter cool : then lie returned, and 
wrote from a town near Barkington to Peggy 
Black, telling her he had been sent away sud- 
denly on a job, but his heart had remained behind 
with his Peggy : would she meet him at the gate 
at nine that evening ? He had sometliing very 
particular to say to her. As to the natui-e of 
the business the enclosed woidd give her a hint. 
Slie might name her own day, and the sooner 
the better. 

The enclosed was a wedding ring. 

At nine this extraordinary pair of lovers met 
at the gate ; but Peggy seemed hardly at her 
ease ; said her master would be coming out and 
catching her ; perhaps they had better walk up 
the road a bit. “ With all my heart,” said 
Green; but he could not help a little sneer: 
** Your master ?” said he ; “ why he is your 
servant, as I am. What, is he jealous F” 

I don’t know what you mean, young man,” 
said Peggy. 

“ I’ll tell you when we are married.” 

“ La, that is a long time to wait for my answer ; 
why, we ain’t asked in church yet.” 

“Tliere’s no need of that; I can afford a 
special license.*’ 

‘*Lawk a daisy : why you be a gentleman 
then.” 

No, but I can keep my wife like a lady,” 

“You sounds very tempting,” murmured 
Peggy, throwing her skirt over her head— -for a 
drizzle was beginning— and walking slower and 
slower. 

Then he n^e hot love to her, and pressed her 
hard to name the day. 

She coquetted with the question till they came 
near the mouth of a dark lane, called Lovers’ 
Walk; then, as he insisted on an answer, she 


hung her head baslifuHy, mid ooi^hcd a little 
coi^h. At which preconcerted signal a huge I 
policeman sprang out of the lane and eollaied 
Mr. Green. 

On this Peggy, who was all Lie from Lead to 
heel, uttered a little scream of dismay and 
surprise. 

!Mr. Green laughed. 

" Well, you are a downy one,” said he. “ I’ll 
marry you all the more for this.” 

TheDetective put his handvS suddenly inside the 
policeman’s, caught him by the bosom with liis 
right hand by way of fulcrum ; and with his left 
by the chin, which he forced violently back, and 
gave him a slight Cornish trip at the same 
moment ; down went the policeman on tlic back 
of his head a fearful crack : Green theji caught 
the astonished Peggy round the neck, kissed*' 
her lips violently, and fled like the wind; re- 
moved all traces of his personal identity, and up 
to London by the train in the character of a 
young swell, with a self-fittiug eye-glass and a 
long moustache the colour of his tender mis- 
tress’s eyebrow : tow. 

Prom town he wrote to her, made her a formal 
offer of marriage ; and gave her an address to 
write to “should she at anytime think more 
kindly of him and of his sincere affection.” 

1 suppose he specified sincere because it was 
no longer sincere : he hurled the offer into Mus- 
grove Cotts^e by way of an apple of discord; at t 
least so 1 infer from the memorandum, with 
which he retired at present from the cash- 
hunt. 

“Mr. llardie has the stiff, I think : but, if 
so, it is planted somewhere; doesn’t carry it 
about him ; my Peggy is his mistress : nothing 
to be done till they split.” 

Victorious so far, Mr. Hardie had still one 
pressing anxiety ; Dr. Sauipson’s placard : this 
had been renewed, and stared him cvcryw'herc 
in the face. Every copy of it he encountered 
made him shiver : if he had been a man of im- 
pulse, he would have torn it down wherever he 
saw it : but he knew that would not do. However, 
learning from Jane, who had it from old Betty, 
who had it from Sarah, that Mrs. and Miss Dodd 
would leave for London the clay before the sale, 
and Edward the day after it, he thought he might 
venture in the busy intermediate time to take 
some liberties with it. This he did with ex- 
cellent tact and judgment ; Peggy and .a bill-. * 
sticker were seen in conference, aiii soon after, 
the huge bills of a travelling circus were pasted 
right over both the rival advertisements in which 
the name of Hardie figured. The consequence 
was, Edward laised no objection; he was fuH of 
the sale for one thing ; but 1 suspect he was 
cogent to see his own false move jmstedover on 
su^ easy terms. 

On the Monday morning Peggy brought in the 
letters, and Jane saw one in Alfred’s handwriting. 

She^ snatched it up, and cried “Papa, from 
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Alfred 1” And she left off making the tea, while 
her father opened it with comparative com- 
posnre. 

This coolness, however, did not outlast the 
perusal .* " The young ruffian !” said he : ** would 
you believe it, Jenny, he accuses me of being the 
cause of his last business.*’ 

**Let me see, papa.” 

He held her out the letter; but hesitated and 
drew it back : ** My dear, it would give you pain 
to your poor father treated so. Here’s a 
specimen : * What could they expect but that 
the son of a sharper would prove a traitor? 
You stole her money; I her affections, of wliich 
lam unworthy.* Now what do you think of 
that?” 

“Unhappy Alfred!” said Jane. “No, papa, 
I would not read it, if you are insulted in it. 
But where is he ?” 

*‘The letter is dated Paris. See!” And he 
showed her the date : “ but he says here, he is 
coming back to London directly; and he orders 
me in the most peremptory way to be ready with 
my accounts, and pay him over liis fortune. 
Well, he is alive at all events : really my good, 
kind, interfering, pragmatical, friend Sampson 
with his placards made me feel uneasy, more 
uneasy than I would own to you, Jenny.” 

“Unhappy Alfred !” cried Jane, with the tears 
in her eyes ; “ and poor papa !” 

“Oh never mind me,” said Mr. Hardie; 
“now that I know no harm has come to him, 1 * 
really don’t care a straw*. I have got one child 
that loves me, and that I love.” 

“ Ah yes, dear, dear papa, and that will always 
love you, and never, never, disobey you in small 
things or great.” She rose from the table and 
sealed this with a pious kiss ; and, when she sat 
down with a pink flush on her delicate cheek, his 
hard eye melted and dwelt on her with beaming 
tenderness. His heart yearned over her, and a 
pang went through it : to think that he must de- 
ceive even her, the one sweet soul that loved 
him! 

It was a passing remorse . the successful plotter 
soon predominated, and it was with unmixed 
satisfaction he saw her put on her bonnet directly 
after breakfast, and hurry off to Albion Villa to I 
play the part of his unconscious sieve. 

He himself strolled in the opposite dhection, 
not to seem to be watching her. 

He was in good spirits; felt like a general, 
who, ’after repulsing many desperate attacks suc- 
cessfully, orders an advance, and sees the tide of 
battle roll away from his bayonets. His very 
body seemed elastic, indomitable; he walked 
lustily out into the country, sniffed the perfumed 
hedges, and relished life. To be sure he could 
not walk away from all traces of his misdeeds ; 
he fell inwdth objects, that to an ordinary sjpner 
might have spoiled the walk, and even marred 
the spring-time; he found his creditor Maxley 
with grizzly beard, and bloodshot eyes, bela- 
bouring a milestone ; and two small boys quiz- 
zing him, and pelting him witli mud : and soon 


after, he met his creditor, old Hr. Phillips, in 
a cart, coming back to Barkington to end his 
days there, at the almshouse. But to our tri- 
umphant Bankrupt and Macliiavel these things 
were literally nothing; he paced complacently 
on, and cared no more for either of those his 
wrecks, than the smiling sea itself seems to care 
for the' dead ships and men it washed ashore a 
week ago. 

He came home before luncheon for his gossip 
with Jane ; but she had not retume<^ All the 
better; her budget would be the larger 

To while the time he got his file of the 
Times, and amused himself noting down the fluc- 
tuations in Peruvian bonds. 

While thus employed he heard a loud knock 
at his door, and soon after Peggy’s voice and a 
man’s in swift collision. Hasty feet came along 
the passage, the parlour door opened, and a 
young man rushed in pale as ashes, and stared 
at him ; he \ps breathless, and his lips moved, 
but no sound came. 

It was Edward Dodd. 

Mr. Hardie rose like a tower and manned him- ' 
self to repulse this fresh assault. i 

Thew strange visitor gasped out, “ You are i 
wanted at onr house.” I 

CHAPTEK XXXV. 

Jane Habdie found Albion Villa in the mise- 
rable state that precedes an auction ; the house 
raw, its contents higgledy-piggledy. The stair 
carpets, and drawing-room carpets, were up, and 
in rolls in the dining-room; the bulk of the 
furniture was there too ; the auction was to be 
in that room. The hall w^as clogged with great 
packages, and littered with small, all awaiting 
the railway carts ; and Edward, dusty and deli- [ 
quescent, was cording, strapping, and nailing 
them at the gallop, in his shirt sleeves. 

Jane’s heart sank at tlie visible signs of his 
departure. She sighed; and then, partly to 
divert his attention, told him hastily there 
was a letter from Alfred. On this he ran up- 
stairs and told Mrs. Dodd; and she came down 
stairs, and took Jane up softly to her friend’s 
Boom. 

They opened the door gently, and Jane saw 
the grief she was come to console ; or to em- 
bitter. 

Such a change ! instead of the bright, elastic, 
impetuous, young beauty, there sat a pale Jan- 
' guid girl, with “ weary of the world” written on 
every part of her eloquent body; her right hand 
dangled by her side, and on the ground beneath 
it Jay a piece of work she had been attempting ; 
but it had escaped from those listless fingers : 
her left arm was stretched at full length on the 
table with an unspeakable abandon, and her brow 
laid wearily on it above the elbow. So lies the 
wounded bird, so droops the broken lily. 

She did not move for Jane’s light foot. She 
often sat thus, a drooping statue, and let people 
come and go unheeded. 

Jane’s heart yearned for her. She came softly 
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aajd laid a iitide hand lightly on her shoulder, 
and, true to her creed that we must look upward 
^pr consolation, said in her ear, and in solemn, 
silvei?y tones, “Our light affliction, whichls but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” 

Julia turned at this and flung her arms round 
Jane’s neck, and panted heavily. 

Jane kissed lier, and, with the tears in her eyes, 
proceeded to pour out, from a memory richly 
stored w|^h Scripture, those blessed words it is 
full of, words that in our hours of ease or biblical 
criticism pass over the mind like some drowsy 
chime; but in the bitter day of anguish and 
bereavement, when the body is racked, the soul 
darkened, shine out like stars to the mariner ; 
seem then first to swell to their real size and 
meaning, and come to writhing mortals like pity- 
ing seraphim, divinity on their faces and healing 
on their wings. 

Julia siglied heavily: “Ah,” she said, “these 
are sweet words. But I am not ripe for them. 
You show me the true patli of happiness ; but 1 
don’t v>m4 to be happy ; it’s him 1 want to be 
happy. If the angels came for me and took me 
to heaven this moment, 1 should be miserable 
there, if I thought he was in eternal torment ; 
ay, 1 should be as miserable there as I am here. 

I Oh Jane, when God means to comfort me, lie 
will show me he is aUve ; till then words are 
wasted on me, even Bible words.” 

“Tell her your news, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dodd quietly. She was one of those, who take 
human nature as it is, and make the best of if. 

“Julia dear,” said Jane, “your fears arc ex- 
travagant ; indeed : Alfred is alive, we know.” 

Julia trembled, but said nothing. 

“ He has written to-day.” 

“Ah I To you?” 

“No, to papa.” 

“ I don’t believe it. Why to him ?” 

“ But I saw the letter, dear ; I had it in my 
hand.” 

“Did you read it?” asked Julia, trembling 
now like an aspen, and fluttering like a bii’d. 

“ No, but I read the address, and the date in- 
side, and 1 saw the handwriting; and I was 
offered the letter, but papa told me it was full 
of abuse of him, so 1 declined* to read it ; how- 
ever, I will get it for you.^'* 

Mrs. Dodd thanked her warmly; but asked 
her if she could not in the mean time give some 
idea of the contents. 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Dodd: papa read me out a 
great deal of it. He was in Baris, but just start- 
ing for London: and he demanded bis money 
and his accounts. You know papa is one of his 
i)]rixsi)GOs ' 

“Weli, but,” said Mrs. Dodd, “was there 
nothing— -nothing about— — ?” 

“ 01uyes4;here was,” said Jane, “only I— well 
then, for dear J ulia’s sakc—the letter said, ' What 

* This was one of those involuntary inaccuracies 
I which creep into mortal statements. 


wonder the son of a sharper should prove a 
traitor ? You have stolen her money, and I her 
affections, and’— oh, I can’t, I can’t.” And Jane 
Hardie began to cry. 

Mrs. Dodd embraced her like a mother, and 
entered into her filial feelings : Mrs. Dodd had 
never seen her so weak, and, therefore, never 
thought her so amiable. Thus occupied they 
did not at first observe how these tidings were 
changing Julia. 

But presently looking up they saw her stand- 
ing at hcr.full height, on fire with wrath and in- 
sulted pride. 

“ Ah, yon have brought me comfort,” she cried. 
“Mamma, I shall hate and scorn this man some 
day, as much as I hate and scorn myself now for 
every tear I have shed for him.” 

They tried to calm her, but in vain ; a new ' 
gust of passion possessed the ardent young 
I creature, aud would have vent. She reddened 
from bosom to brow, and the scalding tears ran 
down her flaming checks, and she repeated be- 
tween her clenched teeth, “My veins are not 
filled with skim-milk, I can tell you ; you have 
seen how 1 can love, you shall see how I can 
hate.” And with this she went haughtily out 
of the room, not to expose the passion which 
overpowered her. 

Mrs. Dodd took advantage of her absence to 
thank Jane for her kindness, aud told her she had 
also received some letters by this morning’s post, 
and thought it would be neither kind on her part 
nor just to conceal their purport from her. She 
then read her a letter from Mrs. Beresford, and 
another from Mr. Grey, in answer to queries 
about the 14,000/. * 

Sharpe, I may as well observe, was at sea; 
Bayliss drowned. 

Mrs. Beresford knew nothing about the matter. 

Mr. Grey was positive Captain Dodd, when in 
command, had several thousand pounds in his 
cabin : Mrs. Bercslbrd’s Indian servant had been 
detected trying to steal it, and put in irons: 
bcHeved the lady had not been told the cause- 
out of delicacy : and Captain Roberts liad 
liberated him. As to whether the money had 
escaped the wreck — if on Captain Dodd’s person, 
it might have been saved; but if not, it was cer- 
tainly lost : for Captain Dodd to his knowledge 
had run on deck from the passengers* cabin the 
moment the ship struck, and had remmed there 
till she went to pieces; and everything was 
washed out of her. 

“Our own opinion,” said Mrs. Dodd, “I mean 
' Edward’s and mine, is now, that the money was 
lost in the ship ; and you can tell your papa 
so, if you like.” 

I Jane thanked her, and said she thought so too; 

; and what a sa*! thing it was. 

^oon after this Julia returned, pale and calm 
as i statue, and sat down humbly beside Jane ; 
“0, pray with me,” she said ; ; “pray that I may 
not hate, for to hate is to be wicked; and pray 
that I may not love, for to love is to be f 
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Mrs. Dodd retired, with her usual taet and 
selMenial. 

Then Jane Hardie, being alone with her friend, 
and full of sorrow, sympathy, and faith, found 
words of eloquenoe almost divine to raise her. 

With ,ihese pious eonsoktions Julia’s pride 
and self-reject now co-operated ; relieved of her 
great terror, she felt lier insult to her fingers’ 
ends: “ n never degrade myself so far as to pine 
for another lady’s lover,” she said. ^‘I’ll resume 
my duties in another sphere, and try to face the 
world by degrees. I am not quite alone in it : I 
have my mother still — and my Itedeemer.” 

Some tears forced their way at these brave, 
gentle words. Jane gave her time. 

Then she said: “Begin by putting on your 
bonnet, and visiting with me. Come with one 
* who is herself thwarted in the carnal affections; 
come with hey and see how sick some are, and 
we two in health ; how racked with pain some 
are, and we two at ease ; how hungry some, and 
we have abundance; and, above all, in what 
spiritual deserts some lie, wliile we walk in the 
gospel light,” 

“Oh that I had the strength,” said Julia ; “ I’ll 
try.** 

She put on her bonnet, and went down with 
her friend: but at the street door the strange 
feeling of shame overpowered her : she blushed, 
and trembled, and begged to substitute the garden 
for the ix)ad. Jane consented, and said every- 
thing must have a beginniug. 

The fresh air, the bursting buds, and all the 
face of nature, did Julia good ; and she felt it : 
“You little angel,” said she, with something of 
► her old impetuosity, “ you have saved me. 1 was 
making myself worse by shutting myself up in 
that one miserable room.” 

They walked hand in hand for a good half hour, 
and then Jane said she must go : papa would miss 
her. Julia was sorry to part with her, and almost 
without thinking accompanied her througli the 
house to the front gate ; and that was another 
point gained, “ I never was so sorry to part with 
you, love,” said she. “When will you come again? 
We leave to-morrow. I am selfish to detain 
you ; hut it seems as if my guardian angel was 
leaving me.” 

Jane smiled. “I must go,” said she, “but 
I’ll leave better angels tlian I am behind me. 
I leave you this : ‘ Humble yourself under the 
-m^hty liflhd of God!’ When it seems most 
harsh, then it is most loving. Pray for faith to 
say witt me, * Lead us by a way that we know 
not,’ ” 

They kissed one another, and Julia stood at 
the gate and looked lovingly after her, with th^ 
tears standing thick in her own violet eyes. 

Now Maxley was coming down the road, ail 
grizzly and bloodshot, baited by the boys, who 
had gradually swelled in number as he dr^ 
nearer the town. 

Jane was shocked at their heathenish cruelty, 
and went off the path to remonstrate with 


aMs heavy stidc. < 

The miserable boys uttered yells of dismay, 
but did nothing. 

Julia uttered a violent scream, hut fiew to her 
friend’s aid, and crying, “ Oh you wretch ! you 
wretch !” actually caught the man by the throat 
andsliook him violently: he took his hand off 
Jane Hardie, who instantly sank moaning ou the 
gronnd,.and he cowered like a cur at |he voice 
and the purple gleaming eyes of the excited 
girl. 

The air filled with cries, and Edward ran out 
of the house to see what was the matter ; but 
on the spot nobody was game enough to come 
between the furious man and the fiery girl. The 
consequence was her impetuous courage began 
to flag, and her eye to waver ; the demented man 
found this out by some half animal instinct, and 
instantly caught her by the shoulder and wliirled 
her down on her knees: then raised his staff 
high to destroy her. | 

She screamed, and was just putting up her ! 
hands, womau-like, not to see her death as well 
as feel it, when something dark came past her 
like a msliing wind, a blow, that sounded exactly 
like that of a paving ram, caught Maxley on the 
jaw ; and there was Edward Dodd blowing like 
a grampus with rage, and Maxley on his back 
in the road ; but men under cerebral excitement 
are not easily stunned, and know no pain : he 
bounded off the ground, and came at Edward 
like a Spanish bull. Edward slipped aside, and 
caught liim another ponderous blow that sent 
him staggerinsr, and his bludgeon flew out of his 
hand, and Edward caught it; lo! the maniac 
flew at him again more fiercely than ever ; but 
the young Hercules had seen Jane bleeding 
on the ground: lie dealt her assailant in full 
career such a murderous stroke with the 
bludgeon, that the people, who were running 
from all quarters, sliricked with dismay, not for 
Jane, but for Maxley ; and well they might : that 
awful stroke laid 1dm senseless, motionless, and 
mute, in a pool of his own blood. 

“Don’t kill him, sir; don’t kill the man,” was 
the cry. 

“ Why not ?” said Edward sternly. He 
then kneeled over his sweetheart and lifted 
her in his anns like a child. Her bonnet 
was all broken, her eyes were turned upwards 
and set, and a little blood trickled down her 
check; and that cheek seemed streaked white 
and red. 

He was terrified, agonised ; yet he gasped out, 
“Yon are safe, dear, don’t be frightened.” 

She knew the voice, 

“ Oh, Edward !” slie said, piteously and ten- 
derly: and then moaned a Uttle on his broad 
bosom. He carried her into the house out of 
the crowd. 

The poor old doctor, coming in to end his 
days in the almshouse, had seen it all : he got 
out of his cart and hobbled up. He had been 



in the army, tmd hftd hQih experienoe and skill, and took him, and led him, wondeistrudc, stupi. 
He got her bonnet of, and at sight of her head fied, shivering with dark to room where 
looked very grave. ^ his crushed daughter lay. 

' In a minute a bed was laid in the drawing- . 


room, and aU the windows and doors open ; and 
Edward, trembling now in every limb, ran to A HANDFUL OF HUMBUGS* 
Musgrove Cottage, wbUe Mrs. Dodd and — - 

loosened the poor girl’s dress, and bathed her What is a Humbug? A Humbug is one 
wounds with tepid water (the doctor would not who, standing at the Great Tribunal of Public 
allow cold), and put wine carefully to her lips Opinion, endeavours to wrest from those before 
with a teaspoon. whom he app^rs, a verdict more faTOurabje 

than his rightful claims justify. Humbug is 
"Wanted at your house, pray what forf” »» absurd offen^, however, rather than a 
said Mr. Hardie superciliously “ mtoted by the that tto 

“Oh, sir.” said Edward, "such a calamity, peculiar kind of misdeed hM got to be oaUed 
A ruffian has struck her. 2? ? « something cpmie. 


Pray come direotly. A ruffian has struck her. » somermng epmie. 

mio T , Such words as Hypocrite, Deceiver, Penurer, 

has hurt her terribly, te y. KpiymniTio* applied to the more serious offenders in this 

“Her! Who asked Mr. Hardie, beginning ^^y. ^Ve change our tone when we talk of a ' 

T . 1 iw Humbug. W’'edonotsuppo8ehimtobecover- 

Who ! why Jane, your daughter, man ; an • r desisrua with a sneoious exterior 


" VV 110 i wny uane, your uaugiuer, maa; 

there^^you sit chattering, instead of coming at Q^ffiage ; lie has no such aims in view, as lie 
ojice.” in the black heart of an lago or a Tartufe. He 

Mr. Hardie rose hurriedly and put on Ins liat, |g Qjjiy ambitious sinner ; a man who feels 
and accompanied him, half confused. jjjg dehciencies, and tries by any means to hide 

Soon Edward’s mute agitation communicated jie is to a certain extent, no doubt, a 

itself to him, and he went striding and trembling cheat, but he does not want to cheat you out of 
by his side. your money or your property, but only out of a 

The crowd had gone witli insensible Maxley little-— or a great deal if he can get it— of your 
to the hospital ; but the traces of the terrible admiration and respect, 
combat were there. Where Maxley fell the last Humbug, then, teiiig an offence against the 
time, a bullock seemed to have been slaughtered social, and not the civil or criminal code, is only 
at the least. punishable sociall^r. The penalty commonly en- 

The miserable father came on this, and gave a forced against it, is of a negative rather than a 
great scream like a woman, and staggered back positive sort, and consists in the withdeawal 
white as a sheet. of confidence. Of course, this particular pu- 

Edward laid his hand on him, for he seemed nishment is administered in a greater or a less 
scarce able to stand, degree, according to the nature of the offence — 

“ No, no, no,” he cried, comprehending the nay, in many cases it is omitted altogether* 
mistake at last: “that is not hers— Heaven Perhaps Cordial Humbug is the most heavily 


forbid! That is the madman’s who did it; 
knocked him down with his own cudgel.” 

“ God bless you ! you’ve killed him, I hope; 


visited in this way, though I am not at all sure 
that it is the worst form in which this vice 
shows itself. Be that as it may. Cordial Hum- 


“ Oh, sir, be more merciful, and then perhaps ^ people will not stand. 

Pt will hft mfireifiil to us. and not take t}n'.«s v^hen Mr. Hearty, meeting you on 


When Mr. Hearty, meeting you on your 
return from Boulogne, grasps your hand and 
almost wrings it off, exclaiming at the same 
moment, “ Dear old boy— how glad I am to see 
you back again — ^now come, let’s hear all about 

'“Don’t deceive yourself, sir,” said Edward; 

it’s not you I care for then, with a great cry y?« ^“ow the world, return gieeting 

. Y ^ ^ civilly, and, asking after Mrs. Hearty, will soon 

w 1 bring the interview to a close. But if, on the 

_ At tins blunt ^claration, so new and so c^en- really ignorant of the nature 

sive to him. Mr. Hardie winced, and stopped be- Hearty and his tribe, yon will Rrobablj 

j j launch out into some account of how you have 


He will be merciful to us, and not take this 
angel from us.” 

“No! no! you are right: good young man, 
I little thought I bad such a friend in your 
house*” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, sir,” said Edward; 
“it’s not you I care for then, with a great cry 
of anguish, “/ love her*' 


But they were at the gate, and Edward passed the last fortnight, when it is not unlikely 
hurried him on. At the house door he drew that Mr, H. will interrupt you by remarking 
back once more; for he felt a shiver of repug- that "you cannot tell him about it there, but 
nance at entering this hateful house, of whose that you must come and see him, and then you 
happiness he was the destroyer. can have a long comfortable talk about it— now. 

But enter it he must ; it was his fate. vriien will you come and have a chop P” Hearty 

The wife of the poor Captain he had driven concludes by asking. “ WeU/* you reply, “let 
mad mk hin in the passage, her motherly ej^es me see, this is Monday. On Tuesday I’ve got 
full of tern for him, and both hands held out to to make some arrangements about sending my 

him like a pitying angel. boy to school, and Wednesday there*s^ ” 

“Oh, Mr. Hardie,” she said in a broken voice, “Ah,” cries Hearty,, who has been gettmg 
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immensely fidgety, “ I lee you are a good deal 
occupied at first coming kome. It’s natural 
enough that you should be. Lear me, there’s 
Sir John CashboxI Will you excuse me for! 
one moment ? I shall see you in a day or two, I 
and then we’ll appoint a meeting when you’re i 
not so busy. Good-by, good-by, I’m so delighted | 
to have seen you.” And then he runs off after j 
the eminent banker, and you see no more of him 
for a good six montlis. And so it is with his 
offers of service. “If I had seen you two days 
ago— only two days — I could have got the 
tMng as easily as possible, hut now I am afraid 
it’s just too late. However, I’ll see what can 
be done j you know there’s no 4 )ne in the world 
I am under greater obligations to than yourself, 
my dear boy; and no one, I may safely say, 
whom I should be so anxious to serve.” Of 
• course, after a few of these little displays of 
friendly feeling, you are perfectly ready to give 
a vote of “want of confidence” in Mr. Hearty, 
and you say with the rest of the world, “ he’s a 
Humbug.” 

Intimately allied with Cordial Humbug is 
what we may call Polite Humbug. Cordial 
Humbug is on the decline, and I am not sure 
but the same may be affirmed of Polite Humbug 
too. It was a very harmless development of the 
vice, and for the most part leniently regarded by 
mankind. 

What an interesting thing it would be to go 
back into the annals of the past, with a view of 
making researches into the History of Humbug. 
To do this thoroughly, it would be needful to dig 
out the burial records of all historical characters, 
apply to each of them in turn the Great Hum- 
bug Test, and see how he stood it. When 
Diogenes took up his residence in that tub of 
his — ^which I fear was not often used for ablu- 
tionary purposes, and in which I have no doubt 
he made himself excessively comfortable — he 
knew that Alexander would come and see him, 
that the interview would be reported faithfully 
in the Court Circular of the period, and, in short, 
that the circumstance would make a great sen- 
sation, and bring the philosopher into notice — 
or, as we say now, before the public. And then 
that lantern business! Did it or did it not 
show a considerable amount of cool self-confi- 
dence that he was to constitute himself the only 
judge of honesty — implying, of course, how very 
honest he was— and going peering about to look 
for others who should be good enough to keep 
him company P And a Eintern too ! What 
possible use was there for that lantern? Do 
beople ‘not show their honesty by broad day- 
light? Does it require lamp-light to develop 
it ? It is a blessed thing to thinx how in tlicse 
days Diogenes would be harassed by the Bri- 
tish policeman, and how he would be directed 
to “move on,” and to take “them things,” 
meaning the tub and the lantern, and the rest of 
his theatrical properties, along with him. ♦ 

I suppose it is not the wonderful thing 
in the world, but it certainly is one of the most 
wonderful things, that this tremendous old im- 
postor sliould have made the sensation he did, 


and left the mark he has left -on the history 
of tlie world. He was a Humbug — a highly suc- 
cessful Humbug of the Rough School. As the 
first ai^ the greatest of^the Hough Humbugs we 
own his greatness ; otherwise it would certainly 
be high time for some historical Quixote to have a 
drive at him full tilt, Causing that eternal tub to 
collapse once for all, shivering the lantern into 
an everlasting smash, and scattering the frag- 
ments to the four winds. 

As to the acknowledged Humbugs of history, 
such as Richard the Third, or Henry the Eightfi, 
or Louis the Eleventh of France, they sl^nd 
confessed as arrant Humbugs. They would form 
good landmarks in the history of this vice, 
supposing any one should undertake to -write it, 
and the Historian might make a great deal of 
the remarkable power of humbugging the ladies 
of his acquaintance possessed by the hump-back, 
and the singular capability showm by the more 
recent Humbug for humbugging himself. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and that business of the 
cloak and the puddle. What are we to say 
about that affair ? May we claim Sir Walter 
for a Humbug? Surely he knew what lie was 
about, when he made that celebrated artful move 
of his. He knew that it would pay — pay for a 
new cloak, pay for the refurbishing of the old 
one. 1 shouldn’t be the least surprised if the 
cloak was an old one. Or perhaps it was a 
I garment to which the owner had taken a dislike. 
Such things happen. I have myself a coat 
which never did,* and never wull, behave well 
about the collar ; which I would cheerfully cast 
I into a puddle if I could get a reasonable oppor- 
tunity. Then one would like to know about the 
: exact nature of that historical puddle. If it was 
not a very wet puddle, it would not do so very 
much damage. But even supposing it did, 
could not Sir Walter wear it after all, saying 
that that stain was the garment’s proudest 
decoration, and sliould never be effaced ? 

It is lamentable to think what vile suspicions 
will sometimes creep into the human mind, and 
how hard, when once lodged there, they are to 
get rid of. Do what I will, and light against it 
as I may, I cannot shake off a sort of dim im- 
pression, by which I am perpetually haunted : 
— to wit, that dear old Izaak Walton W’as a 
little wee bit touched with the disease whose 
characteristics we are considering. This is a 
horrible confession. The man’s memory is w^or- 
shipped by a large circle of adorers, and to say 
a disparaging word concerning him is to be guilty 
of an act next door to church-burglary ; yet 
someliow there is a slight impression of Hum- 
bug left on the mind by the perusal of the 
celebrated work which has made “old Izaak’s” 
reputation. There is an intense consciousness 
of superior virtue in the tone of the writer — ^as 
it comes out in the talk of the character who 
plays first fiddle in the dialogue — which is 
aggravating. Then there is a little tbo much 
combining of religion and angling f “ Indeed, 
my friend,” says Piscator, “you will find 
angling to be like the virtue of humility, 
which has a calmness of spirit, and a world of 
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other blessings, attending upon it/’ In another 
place, the same speaker defends the pastime of 
• angling by the example of the apostles, who, 
be it remembered, were fishermen by trade, 
and fished, not for pleasure, but to get a 
living. Here is some wondrous special plead- 
ing : ** Concerning which last— namely, the 

Prophet Amos — I shall make but this observa- 
tion, that he that shall read the humble, lowly, 
plain style of that prophet, ‘and compare it with 
the high, glorious, eloquent style of the Propliet 
Isaiah, may easily believe Amos to be, not only 
a shepherd, but a good-natured, plain fisherman. 
Wliich I do rather believe by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles ol 
St. Peter, St. James, and St. John, whom we 
know were all fishers, with the glorious language 
nad high metaphors of St. Paul, who we may 
believe was not. And for the lawfulness of fish- 
ing it may very well be maintained by our 
Saviour’s bidding St. Peter cast his hook into 
the water and catch a fish, for money to pay 
tribute to Ccesar.” Here, again, is a verse from 
I tlie angler’s song, in which the writer represents 
I himself to be o. follower of the apostles — in 
angling : a pursuit, by-tlie-by, in w^hich they 
I probably did not engage. 

' The first men that our Saviour dear 

j Did choose to wait upon here 

I ' Blest fishers were, and fish the luvst 

' I Food was, that he on earth did taste, 

I i 1 therefore strive to follow those 

I I Whom he to follow him hath chose. 

A man may as well say that, because Sir 
,1 Humphry Davy was fond of fishing as a re- 
I laxation from scientific pursuits, he (the rca- 
; soner) was a follower of Sir Humphry Davy, 

' I because he w'as an angler. Here is a cruel bit 
! , of Humbug from the same song : 

{ And when the timorous trout I uait 

' To take, and he devours my bait, 

j How poor a thing sometimes I find 

Will captivate a greedy mind. 

The trout is not “ greedy,” but hungry, be it 
observed, and this is a cruel and wicked i^ervcr- 
sion of terms. A trout, angling for old Izaak, 
about breakfast time, with a bit of that “pow- 
dered beef” of which he was so fond, might 
have applied the same term to this “gentle 
angler” when he gobbled up the morsel, and, 
inaecd, might have spouted the whole of the 
verse. 

In an amiable little passage, again, directing 
the harmless fisherman how to bait his hook 
with a live frog, there occurs an expression 
which the reader will view with abhorrence : 
“ Put your hook through his mouth, and out at 
his gills, and then, with a fine needle and silk, 
sew the upper part of his leg with only one 
stitch to the arming- wire of your hook, or tie the 
frog’s* leg* above the upper joint to the armed 
wire ; and, in so doing, me Aim as though gon 
loved him, that is, harm him as little as you may 
possibly, that he may live the longer.” There 
IS a sanguinary treacherousness about this, “ as 


if you loved him,” which almost makes one’s 
flesh creep. 

But, as if to complete the evidence against 
himself, and to prove that we have not mis- 
judged our old friend Izaak, we find him further 
on m his celebrated treatise allying himself with 
one whom we have just denounced as an especial 
and Arch-Humbug : “ Let me tell you, scholar,” 
says our author, “that Diogenes walked, one 
day, wutli a friend to see a country fair; where 
lie saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut- 
I crackers, and fiddles and hobby-horses, and many 
other gimcracks ; and having observed them, and 
all the other finnimbruras that make a complete 
country fair, he said to his friend, ‘ Lord ! how 
many things are there in this world of wliich 
Diogenes hath no need.’ ” Walton was a Hum- 
bug of the Simple and Amiable sort. 

Is not his portrait against him ? No doubt 
it was the fashion of the age in wliich he lived 
to wear the hair long, and in curls ; but this 
does not excuse Xzaak’s style of coiffure, much 
I less a certain combination of intense amiability 
[ with cunning and stinginess, which seems to me 
to pervade ins countenance : the latter qualities 
being especially developed about tlie comers of 
the mouth and among the crow’s-feet which lie 
near the eyes. As a general rule, I have 
observed that men stricken in years, who wear 
grey hair very long, put behind their ears, and 
curling on the shoulders, are invariably Hum- 
bugs, and are not uncommonly tremendous Bores 
into the bargain. 

When Burke in the middle of one of his most 
splendid orations, suddenly plucked a dagger 
from his bosom, and flinging it upon the floor 
of the House of Commons, exclaimed, “Tliis is 
what you will gain by an alliance with France” 
— when our illustrious statesman was guilty of 
this performance, he perpetrated one of the 
most complete and finished acts of Humbug on 
record. Consider the preparation that must 
have been made to carry this affair into effect. 
Consider liow' the performer must have gone 
to the drawer of his cabinet of curiosities to 
search for that dagger, how he must have made 
sure of its fitting easily in the sheath — for his 
effect u ould have been ruined if it had stuck 
at the last moment, or come out of his waist- 
coat sheath and all — how he must have re- 
hearsed in his study the best way of flinging it 
down, how he must have secreted it inside his 
waistcoat, perhaps dined with it there, felt that 
it was all nght from time to time while chattings 
freely with trieiids in the lobbies of the House, 
given it a last loosening touch just before it was 
wanted, and then — flourished it out with a gleam 
and a twinkle before that august assembly I 

Humbug is losing its hold upon the people of 
the newer generation. It still has its votaries, 
however, wo cling to it — its votaries, its priest- 
hood, and its Temple— a certain mighty Hall 
not a hundred miles from the Strand. I have 
heard that in that same HaU the song of Sally 
in our Alley may not be Sung, because Sally’s • 
lover asserts that of all the days in the week he 
“ dearly loves but one day. 
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And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday. 

For then oh ! drest all in my best, 

I walk abroad with Sally : 

She’s the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley.” 

The Hall is of opinion that, although it is not 
here openly avowed, that the lovers do not go 
to church, there is yet a certain vagueness 
about this “walking abroad,’* which renders the 
song unfit to be sung within that Temple of 

Hum ihty. It h also on record that the 

national song of “ Hule Britannia*’ is forbidden 
within its walls ; not because it is a somewhat 
stupid and boastful piece of poetry, but because 
in the chorus to the song are to be found the 
, words “ Britannia rules the waves.” Now it is 
not Britannia, says Exeter Hall, that rules the 
waves. 

After this, we may drop the subject of Hum- 
bug, dreading anti-climax. 


GAZETTING EXTRAOJIHINAIIY. 

^ QunJN SABE ? Who knows ? is an exclama- 
tion constantly in the mouth of every Spaniard, 
from the hidalgo to the water-carrier. Que 
spais-jeP What do I know? perpetually asks 
Michael de Montaigne in his Essays. W^hen they 
prated of the universal knowledge of some one, 
to Archdeacon Paley, the old theologian bade 
them ask their friend if he knew how oval frames 
were turned. We are told that the cobbler should 
stick to his last, and that, provided he is ac- 
quainted with all the appliances of liis trade, the 
mysteries of under and double-soling, welting, 
pressing, fronting, clumping, taking up, screw- 
pegging, and bevelling the edges, he need not 
Dother himself about Hints in tlie drift, or w'aste 
his midnight oil in endeavouring to find an anti- 
dote to disinfecting fiuid. But suppose he does 
not know all about his own trade— suppose 
the cobbler has not got the length of his last 
properly in his mind— suppose tlicre are combi- ; 
‘ nations of cobbling of winch he is ignorant — a 
style of boot-making of which he has never heard 
--what then? This is just where the shoe 
pinches the writer who has now the honour to 
address you. The desk is his lapstone, the pen 
his awl, the ink his thread, tlie paper his material. 
He calls himself a skilled workman, and as such 
he ought to know all the branches of journalism, 
the trade to which he is affiliated. He thought 
be did know them all, in knowing the ordinary 
daily papers, the weekly press, the “ organs” of 
various classes, the “ sporting organ,” with its 
singular phraseology and recondite lore; the 
illustrated papers, wherein are always to be 
found exactly the same crowds of blob-headed 
faceless people staring with the same interest at 
royal processions, railway accidents, volunteer 
reviews, or the laying of foundation-stones, and 
' wherein, week after week, with singular perti- 
iiacity, are presented engravings of trowels used 
I in the last-named operation, engravings of ink- 


stands presented to mayors, and engravings of 
other deeply-interesting trophies. He knew 
that architects and b^ders, booksellers and 
publishers, had periodicals specially devoted to 
their interests, and well conducted; and he 
once saw The Grocer, and learnt from its pages 
that there were groceries called manna-croup 
and melado, and cheeses known as Gouda, Kau- 
ter, and Edam, new milk. But it is only 
within the last few days that he has become ac- 
quainted with the existence of two publications 
of very peculiar qualities— organs steeped from 
the title to the imprint in matter relating to 
poverty and crime. They are both worth 

The^rst is owned by, edited by, and bought 
by, our— your — everybody’s — uncle. Here it is 
(London edition), price threepence, or ten sliil- 
lings per annum, eight large quarto pages. 
The Pawnbroker’s Gazette, ^ot “ News, *^ or 
“ Journal,” or “ Herald,” but “ Gazette,” as if 
to pleasantly remind i1 s readers, of bankruptcies, 
and unredeemed pledges, and forced sales conse- 
quent thereupon. Printed and published in the 
highly legal and erst Insolvent Court locality of 
Serle’s-phice, Lincoln’s Inn, this valuable organ 
has pursued the pawning tenor of its way for the 
last twentv-five years, gladdening the hearts of 
its subscribers by appearing with unfailing regu- 
larity once in every week, it bloomed into exist- 
ence, therefore, concurrently with chartism and 
other national benefits ; perhaps dilated on the 
et ernal fitness of pawnbrokers, on the occasion of 
the Queen’s marnage, the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral, and other great celebrations wiierein 
portable property clianged hands, and is now 
ably deprecating “ the restrictions upon trade 
which are contained in the twenty-first section 
of the Pawnbrokers Act.” We learn from the 
number before us that “recent events naturally 
attract attention” to these restrictions, and 
ignorantly wonder what these “rectmt events” 
can possibly be. Carefully perusing this leading 
article, we come upon what seems tlie self- 
evident proposition, that “ pawnbroking is a de- 
licate operation,” and are at once plunged into 
a reverie on the delicacy of pawning. We, in 
our utter ignorance, read “ pawnbroking” from 
the outside point of view. Irresolute pacings 
in front of the shop, mock interest in the articles 
for sale, affectedly careless swaggerings through 
the front or purchaser’s door, and furtive dartings 
into the private entrance round the corner, are 
the only images the phrase “ delicate operation” 
conjures up. What can you expect of a man who 
never heard of the baleful twenty-first section, 
and who had no notion of pawnbrokers save as 
stem appreciative beings, mysteriously blessed 
with an unlimited supply of ready money, and 
entertaining, to a man, cynical doubts as to the 
value of jewellery, and an unpleasant distrust- 
fulness as to the quality of gold. But this 
“ delicate operation” refers, not to the .tender- 
ing, but to the acceptance of pledge^, which, 
says the Gazette, “ calls for great expermnee and 
knowledge of the world in those engaged in it.” 

We believe this so impliciily, that we find oar- 
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self sneering, with the writer at ** no person nnder 
the age of sixteen being permitted to receive 
.pledges,” and saying with him that it savours of 
“the burlesque conditions of l^e oath which 
our fathers were presumed to take at Highgate.” 
By this time, we have lost all sympathy with 
pawners, and are so imbued with the spirit of 
the paper as to feel every inch a Pawnee. Adopt- 
ing, as is our habit, the tone and opinions of the 
journal we are reading, we assert boldly that 
“ the poor and ignorant are many of tliem most 
improvident in their habits;” we regret “it is 
impossible to repress this kind of improvidence 
by Act of Paiiiament we laugh with scorn at 
the absurdity of the supposition that “the pawn- 
broker has a natural bias towards the receipt of 
stolen goods and we say that it is annoying to 
the regular licensed trader “ to see the well-in- 
tentioned efforts of the legislature only play into 
the hands of the dolly-shop keeper.” We read 
the peroration of the article with a complaceut 
feeling that it “ settles” all profane people who 
would cast a doubt upon the divine right of 
pawnbroking, and so come triumphantly to the 
answers to correspondents. We are gratified 
to learn from the first of these that “in the 
event of any article pledged being found on re- 
demption to have become damaged by rats and 
mice,” we (regarded as a pawnoroker) are not 
liable to make good such damage, provided 
(and this is all important) we “keep up such an 
efficient staff of cats as a prudent man would be 
bound to do under such circii instances.” Before 
wc have decided on the exact minimum number 
of those domestic animals consonant with pru- 
dence, wc arc plunged into another “ answer,” 
wherefrom we find that under certain circum- 
stances (not named) “ the magistrates have the 
power to order the delivery of the property 
and tliat we “ can do nothing but submit until 
the pledger returns to England when, if he 
has sworn falsely, he may “ be prosecuted for 
perjury.” Turning in due course to the police 
intelligence, we find it has been carefully se- 
lected, with an eye to the interests of the trade. 
Impudent robbery of coats fi’om a pawnbroker’s ; 
a daring fellow who has broken a pawnbroker’s 
window ; a pawnbroker charged with deiding in 
plate without a license ; and a pawnbroker as wit- 
ness against a prisoner ; are the principal cases 
reported ; they curiously serve to show the va- 
rious phases ol life permeated by the golden balls. 

The report of the monthly meeting of the 
committee of “ The Metropolitan Pawnbrokers’ 
Protection Society” is also very agreeable 
reading, though we regret to find that “the 
effort to have an annual dinner this year 
was nnsuccessful,” and that " out of one 

1 hundred and seventy-three invitations issued, 
each requesting the courtesy of a reply, only 

1 twenty-one had met with any response.” TMs 
regret is soon dissipated, however, in the vast 
intereijt inspired by the subjects brought before 
the convnittee. That the world is in a con- 
spiracy against pawnbrokers, and that the most 
cautious conduct and the most complete organi- 
sation, are necessary, is obvious from tliis record. 

1 , 

A member of the society applies for assistance 
and advice, under the trying circumstance of an 
owner demanding property stolen from him, and 
pledged. Advice promptly given, assistance re- 
fused. Solicitor to society unfeeb'ngly remarks 
there can be no doubt that the pawnbroker 
must give up the property, if it is identified ; 
committee concur in his opinion. Committee 
return a similar answer to an application from a 
member for the means of defence (already re- 
fused by “the district committee”^ in connexion 
with spme stolen and pledged silk ; and justify 
their refusal by the remark that “no successfiil 
resistance can possibly be made.” Discussion 
on a felonious and absconding pawnbroker’s as- 
sistant; on a pawnbroker wdio stopped goods, 
offered under suspicious circumstances; on a 
ense wherein property had been pledged by a * 
wife, and redeemed by a husband (on a legal de- 
claration that the ticket was lost) : whereupon 
husband and wife adjourn to the Divorce Court, 
and wife’s solicitor produces ticket, and claims 
the pledged property on her behalf; upon 
“duffing” jewellery made specially to swindle 
the trade ; and other kindred topics ; prove that 
the sweet little cherubs who sit in commit tee at 
Radley’s Hotel keep watcli over the life and in- 
terests of every poor Jack whose profession is 
pawnbroking, and who falls among thieves, or 
otherwise knows tjouble. These clicrubs must 
not be confounded with the “ Assistant Pawn- 
brokers’ Benevolent Society,” which is much 
agitated on “ Mr. Eloodgate’s case,” and a re- 
port of whose meeting is on the next page. 

Not witlioui difficulty, for the particulars are 
given in former numbers of the (jazette, which 
wc have not seen, do we make out that Mr. Elood- 
gatc is a pawnbroker’s shopman, who is being 
prosecuted for an alleged breach of the law re- 
lating to the purchase of precious metals. The 
Assistants’ Society has met to discuss the pro- 
priety of furnishing him with the means of ' 
defence, and thougli some of its members ex- 
press a strong opinion that it is tlie duty of “ a 
master to defend his young man,” still a com- 
mittee is appointed to collect subscriptions on 

Mr. Eioodgate’s behalf. The solicitor informs * * 
us that “ a defence may be conducted for twenty 
pounds, twenty-five pounds, thirty pounds, or, 
in fact, for affy ammtftt, according to the talent 
which might be retained,” and hints that, “ to 
defend this case in a style commensurate with 
the prosecution, we may be put to an expense 
of eighty or even one liundred pounds.” 

We feci this to be a good round sum, boft • 
preferring it to the vague “ any amount” pre- 
viously mentioned, we separate, determined that 
our fellow-assistant shall be properly repre- 
sented on the day of trial. That day of trial is 
now past ; let us hope, therefore, that ouv* efforts 
were not unavailing, and that Mr. Eloodgate is 
(if wrongfully charged) at this momeut making 
out duplicates, and rejoicing in the friendly 
protection afforded him by the society. Passing 
by the literature of the Gazette, we come to the , 
advertising pages. Here we have more proof of 
tjie usefulness of the paper, by finding every 

t . • , 
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OOBoeivable pawnbroking want appealed to. We 
can have, for one shilling, post free, ** A table 
of the rates of profits allowed to be taken by 
pawnbrokers on intermediate sums for live 
shillings, ** A statistical account of the opera* 
tions in the Monts de ?i4td of France, Belgium, 
and Ireland, and of pawnbroking in England, 
with suggestions for its improvement.” 

If we oe of an antiquarian turn, a barrister- 
at-law has prepared for us “ The Law of 
Pawns •/* which is not a work on chess, but a 
collection of adjudged cases, together with 
some historical account of the system of lend- 
ing money on pawns, as practised by trades- 
men, companies, and governments. Again, if wc 
be a buyer, as well as a mortgagee, of miscel- 
laneous property, three firms of auctioneers 
announce sales of unredeemed pledges, on ever^ 
day in the ensuing week. Pawnbroking busi- 
nesses to be disposed of j pawnbroking tickets 
for the “ sale trade,” boldly written, 'at from 
ninepence the gross;” pawubrokiiig clu])licate 
tickets, of “a firmness and substance iiitlioito 
unsurpassed,” numbered consecutively fiom 
one to ten thousand, no two tickets* lu the 
same month to bear a similar number, and no 
two tickets to be alike for two jears; pawn- 
brokers’ assistants wlio want places ; and jiawn- 
brokers who want assistants; arc all headings 
to the advertisements. Youths, sharp actii e 
youths, young men, respectable young men, 
men of experience, men of from six to seven- 
teen years* experience in the taking of pledges, 
countermen, salesmen innumerable, are open to 
engagements. The respectable young men mostlj 
aspire to “a situation as third,” whatever that 
may be; the youths arc able to wiiie tickets as 
well as serve at the counter ; while the salesmen 
and men of experience ran, as a rule, “mark 
for the window,” and take the managemeui in 
the absence of the principal. 

I Of the other journal we had iiidircclly heard. 
For in the Newgate Calendar are there not con- 
stant references to the Bow-streel llimners* 
organ, the Hue and Cry? The Bow-stieet 

, Kumicrs are gone, it is years since w e read the 
Newgate Calendar, and now we find that the 
Hue and Cry has given up that thiilling title, 
and calls itself the Police Gazette. 

It is published by authority, and is of similar 
size and shape t o the journal just deseiibed. ll 
is, however, very diilcreut iii style and lone, 
presenting neither leading article, answers to 
. correspondents, reports of public meetings, oi 
advertisements proper. Wc say advertisements 
proper, because the whole paper is filled with 
advertisements of a kind, but they are inserted 
free of charge, and were never liable to duty. 
The “wants,** which occupy its columns, are 
wants of criminals still at large. The paper bc- 
foi’e us is thus subdivided. Four pages are 
taken up with “Informations,” and tour with 
the names of deserters from her Majesty’s ser- 
vice. The “Informations” are subdivided into 
“Murder and Maliciously Wounding;” “Bob- 
bery and Larceny from the Person “ Burglary 
and Housebreaking ;” “ Horse and Cattle Steal- 


ing;” “Larceny and Emkezafoment;” “Frauds 
and Aggravated Misdeiueanors “Hiaoella- 
neous;” “Property Stolen;” and “Property* 
Found by Police Officers” ^n the persons of 
prisoners and elsewhere). The style of tliia 
journal is of the closest, for it merely gives, as 
it professes, “ the iubstanee of all informations 
received in cases of felony, and of misdemeanors 
of an aggravated nature, and against receivers 
of stolen goods, reputed thieves and offenders 
escaped from custody, with the time, the place, 
and the circumstance of the offence. The names 
of persons charged with offences, who are known, I 
but not in custody, and a description of those who 
are not known, their appearance, dress, and other 
marks of identity. The names of accomplices 
and accessories, with every particular which may 
lead to their apprehension. A description, as 
accurate as possible, of property that has been 
stolen, and a minute description of stolen horses, 
for the purpose of tracing and recovering them.” 
The facility of mental metempsychosis which 
niade us a pawnbroker just now, converts us , 
into a police constable while reading this state- 
ment of tlie scope and bearing ot the Police 
Gazette. We open it at our provincial station- I 
house, and, conning over the descriptions to see 
wliether any of them apply to the two suspicious- 
looking tramps w't* saw lurking about the manor- 
hou>c yesterday w hen we were on duty, fail in 
this hut in one of flic advertisements we recog- 
nise the })laii&iblc talkative man wc met at tlie 
cioss-roads on Sunday, who seemed for all liis | 
talkativeness t o sliuii our eye, and whom wc heaid 
of afterwards as inquiring the way to the next 
U)\\ u. We rcpoit our discovery, a message is sent 
To the ])olicc siipcrini endeut ot tliat tou n, and we i 
liuvc the satisfacliou of knowing that the Bluclier 
boots with a small hole in one toe, will shoitly 
carry their owner into Stamford jail. I'he ex- 
treme particulaiity of these descriptive “infor- 
mations,” is carried down to scars on the thumb, 
to jieculiar modes of pressing the lips when 
sjicaking, to the accent of the voice, and to the 
expression of the eye. The dress in which 
“wanted” persons wxre last seen, down to the 
patches on iheir tiousers, the cut and niateiial 
of their coats, the amount of wear had out of 
Ihcii hats and boots, the size of the plaits in 
their shuts, and the colour of their stockings, is 
faithfully reproduced; and we rise from the pe- 
rusal of thih porliou of the news from Bow- 
stieet, convinced that we shall soon hear of a 
large proportion of tlie one hundred and ten 
“informations” it contains, resulting in the ap- 
jirehension of the jiersons described. Subse- 
quently we turn to the list of deserters, the re- 
ward for whose ajiprehension has, since 1857, 
been twenty shillings instead of ten. We care- 
fully note the tabulated columns, headed respec- 
tively, name, number of regiment, corps, where 
bom, trade, age, size, hair, eyes, face, coat, trou- 
sers, date of desertion, marks, anti remarks. 
Upwards of a thousand deserters from the militia 
and line are here described ; the sca-service, in- 
cluding the marines, does not furnish a fourth of 
, that number. 
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Instmcted snd edified, we pt(t aside our 
ttewly-discovered periodicals, wita an inaudibly 
• expressed hope that our distinguished name 
may neirer figure in the oolumns of either. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

"It is neither a bold nor a ^ diversified 
country,*’ said I to mjrself, “ tliis country which 
is three-quarters Flemish, and a quarter French ; 
yet it has its attractions too. Though great 
lines of railway traverse it, the trains leave it 
behind, and go puffing off to Paris and the 
South, to Belgium and Germany, to the Northern 
Sea-Coast of France, and to England, and merely 
smoke it a little in passing. Tlieii I don’t know 
it, and that is a good reason for being here ; and 
I can’t pronounce half the long queer names I 
see inscribed over the shops, and that is another 
good reason for being here, since 1 surely ought 
to learn how.” In short, I was “ here,” and I 
wanted an excuse for not going away from here, 
and I made it to my satisfaction, and stayed 
here. 

What part in my decision was borne b) Mon- 
sieur P. Salcy, is of no moment, though I own 
to encountering that gentleman’s name on a red 
bill on the wml, before 1 made up my mind. 
Monsieur P. Salcy, "par permission dc le 
Mairc,” had established his theatre in the 'white- 
washed Hotel de Ville, on the stops of Mhieh 
illustrious edifice I stood. And Monsieur P. 
Salcy, privileged director of suchtlieahe, situate 
in "the first theatiienl anondissemeiit of the 
department of the North,” invited Fieueh- 
Flemish mankind to come and partake of the 
intellectual banquet provided by his family of 
dramatic artists, fifteen subjects in number. 
"La Famille P. Satcy, composite rruitistes 
dramatiques, au nombre dc 35 suiets.” 

Neither a bold nor a diveisiliedeouufry, I. say 
again, and willial aiiuutidy country, but pleasant 
euoimh to ride ill, when the paved roads oicr 
the flats and through the liollows, are not too 
deep in black mud. A country so sparely in- 
habited, that I wonder where the peasants who 
till and sow and reap the giouiid, ran possibly 
dwell, and* also by what invisible balloons they 
arc conveyed from their distant homes into the 
fields at sunrise and back again at sunset. The 
occasional few poor cottages and farms in this 
region, surely cannot nffonl shelter to the num- 
bers necessary to the cultivation, albeit the 
work is done so very deliberately, that on one 
long harvest day 1 liavc seen, in twelve miles, 
about twice as many men and women (all told) 
reaping and binding. Yet have I seen more 
cattle, more sheep, more pigs, and all in belter 
case, than where there is purer French spoken, 
and also better ricks— -round swelling peg-top 
ricks, 'well thatched : not a shapeless brown heap, 
like ther toast out of a Giant’s toast-and-water, 
pinned to«the earth with one of the skewers out 
of his kitchen. A good custom they have about 
here, likewise, of prolonging the sloping tiled 
roof of farm or cottage, so that it overhangs three 


or four feet, carrying off the tret, and making a i 
good drying place wiierein to up herbs, or I 
implements, or what not. A better cwom than 
the popular one of keeping the refuse-heap and 
puddle close before the house door: which, al- 
though I paint my dwelling never so brightly 
blue (and it cannot be too blue for me, 
hereabouts), will bring fever inside my door. 
Wonderful poultry of the French - Flemish 
country, why take the trouble to be poultry ? 
Why not stop short at eggs in the rising gene- 
ration, and die out and have done with it ? 
Parents of chickens have I seen tliis day, 
followed by tlicir wretched young families, 
scratching iiol liiiig out of the mud with an air — 
tottering about on legs so scraggy and weak, 
that the valiant word drumsticks becomes a * 
mockery when applied to them, and the crow of 
the lord and master has been a mere dejected 
case of croup. Carts have I seen, and other 
agricultural instruments, unwieldy, dislocated, 
monstrous. Poplar-trees by the thousand 
fringe the fields and fringe the end of the flat 
landscape, so that 1 feel, looking straight on 
I before me, as if, vhen I pass the extremest 
fringe on the low horizon, I shall tumble over 
into space. Inttle whitcwaslied black holes of 
chapels, with barred doois and Flemish inscrip- 
tions, abound at roadside corners, and often they 
are garnished witli a sheaf of wooden crosses, 
like child ren’s swords : or, in their default, some 
hollow old tree with a saint roosting in it, is 
similarly decorated, or n polo witli a very 
diminutive saint enshrined aloft in a sort of 
sacred pigcoii-iiousc. Not that we are deficient 
in such decoration in the town here, for, oAer at 
the chuich jouder, outside the building, is a 
scenic representation of the Crucifixion, built up 
with old bricks and stones, and made out witli 
jiaiutcd canvas and wooden figures : the whole 
surmounting the dusty skull of some holy jier- 
souage (peihajis), shut uj) behind a little ashey 
iron grate, as if it were originally jmt there to 
be cooked, and the fire had long gone out. A 
wmdmilly country this, though the windmills 
arc so damp ami rickety, that they nearh knock 
themselves ott* their l(*gs at every turn of their 
sails, and creak in loud complaint. A weaving 
country, too, for in the wayside cottages the 
loom goes wTarily — rattle and click, rattle and 
click — and, looking in, 1 sec the poor weaving 
peasant, man or woman, bending at' the w'ork, 
while the child, w'orking too, turns a little hand- 
wheel put upon the ground to suit its •height.*^ 
An unconscionable monster, the loom in a small 
dwelling, asserting himself ungenerously as the 
bread-winner, straddlinff over the children’s 
straw beds, cramping the family in space and 
air, and making himself gciicrally objectionable 
and tyrannical. He is tributary, too, to ugly 
mills and factories and bleaching - grounds, 
rising out of the sluiced fields in an abrupt bare 
way, disdaining, like himself, to be ornamental 
or accommodating. Surrounded by these things, - 
here I stood on tlie steps of the Hotel de ViUe, 
persuaded to remain by the P. Salcy family, fif- 
teen dramatic subjects strong. 
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There wee a Fair besides. The double per* 
suasion being irresistible, and my sponge being 
left behind at the last Hotel, I made the tou^.ot' 
the little town to buy another. In the small 
sunny shoi>s<^mercers, opticians, and drugj^st- 
grocers, with here and there an emporium of 
religious images— the gravest of old spectacled 
Flemish husoands and wives sat contemplating 
one another across baroi counters, while the 
wasps^ who seemed to have taken military pos- 
session of the town, and to have placed it under 
wasp-martied law, executed warlike manoeuvres 
in the windows. Other shops the wasps had 
entirely to themselves, and nobody cared and 
nobody came when I beat with a five-franc piece 
upon the board of custom. What I sought, was 

• no more to be found than if I had sought a 
nugget of Californian gold: so I went, spongeless, 
to pass the evening with the Family P. Saicy. 

The members of the Family P. Saicy were so 
fat and so like one another — fatliers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, uncles, and aunts — tliat I think 
the local audience were much confused about 
the plot of the piece under representation, and 
to the last expected that everybody must turn 
out to be the long-lost relative of everybody 
eke. The Theatre was established on the top 
story of the Hfitel de Ville, and was approached 
by a long bare staircase, whereon, in an airy 
situation, one of tlie P. Saicy Family — a 
stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt 
— took the money. This occasioned the greatest 
excitement of thie evening ; for, no sooner did 
the curtain rise on the introductory Vaudeville, 
and reveal in the person of the young lover 
(singing a very short song with his eyebrows) 
apparently the very same identical stout gentle- 
man imperfectly repressed by a belt, than every- 
body rushed out to the paying-place, to ascertain 
whether he could possibly have put on that 
dress-coat, that clear complexion, and those 
arched black vocal eyebrows, in so short a space 
of time. It then became manifest that this was 
another stout gentleman imperfectly repressed 
by a belt : to whom, belbre the spectators had 
recovered their presence of mind, entered a 
third stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by 
a belt, exactly like him. These two “ subjects,’’ 
making with the money-taker three of the an- 
nounced fifteen, fell into conversation touching 
a charming young widow : who, presently ap- 
pearing, proved to be a stout lady altogether 
irrepressible by any means— quite a parallel 
case to the American Negro — fourth of the 
fifteen subjects, and sister of the fifth who pre- 
sided over the check-department. In good time 
the whole of the fifteen suojects were drama- 
tically presented, and we had the inevitable 
Ma Mhre, Ma M^e! and also the inevitable 
malediction d’on pSre, and likewise the inevit- 
able Marquis, and also the inevitable provincial 
young man, weak-minded but faithful, who fol- 
lowed Julie to Paris, and cried and laughed and 
clioked tdl at once. The story* was wrought out 
with the help of a virtuous spinning-wheel in 
the beginning, a vicious set of diamonds in the 
middle, 'and a rheumatic blessing (which arrived 

i 

h_ 

by post) from Ma M^re towards the end ; the 
whole resulting in a small sword in the body of 
one of the stout gentlemen impeiieotly^represscd 
by a belt, fifty tKouaand francs per annum and 
a decoration to the other stout gentleman im- 
perfectly repressed by a belt, and on assurance 
from everybody to the provincial young man 
that if be were not supremely happy — which he 
seemed to have no reason wliatevw for being— 
be ought to be. This afforded him a final op- 
portunity of crying and laughing and choking 
all at once, and sent tlie audience home senti- 
mentally deliglited. Audience more attentive 
or belter behaved there could, not possibly be, 
though the places of second rank in the Theatre 
of the Family P. Saicy were sixpence each in 
English inoncv, and the places of first rank a 
shilling. How the fifteen subjects ever got so 
fat upon it, the kind Heavens know. 

What gorgeous china figures of knights and 
ladies, gilded till they gleamed agmn, I might 
have bought at the Fair for the garniture of my 
home, if 1 had been a Freuch-Fleniish peasant, 
and had liad the money ! What shining coffee- 
cups and saucers, I might have won at the turn- 
tables, if I had had the luck ! Ravishing per- 
fumery also, and sweetmeats, 1 might have 
speculated in, or I might have fired lor prizes 
at a multitude of little dolls in niches, and 
might have hit the doll of dolls, and won francs 
and fame. Or, being a Frcnch-Flemish >outh, 

1 might have been drawn in a hand-cart by my 
compeers, to tilt for municipal rewards at the 
water-quintain : which, unless I sent my lancc 
clean througli the ring, emptied a full bucket over 
me ; to fend off which, the competitors wore gro- j 
tesque old scarecrow hats. Or, being French- 
Flemish man or woman, boy or girl, I might 
have circled all night on my hobby-horse, in a 
stately cavalcade of hobby-horses four abreast, 
interspersed with triumphal cars, going round 
and round and round and round, we the goodly 
company singing a ceaseless cliorus to the music 
of the barrel-organ, drum, and cymbals. On the 
whole, not more monotonous tlian the King in 
Hyde Park, London, and nmch merrier; for 
when do the circling company sing chorus, tkerCf 
to the barrel-organ, when do the ladies embrace 
their horses round the neck with both arms, 
when do the gentlemen fan the ladies with the 
tails of their gallant steeds? On all these 
revolving delights, and on their own especial 
lamps and Chinese lanterns revolving with them, 
the thoughtful weaver-face brightens, and the 
Hotel de Ville sheds an illuminated line of 
gaslight : while above it, \ he Eagle of France, 
gas-outlined and apparently a&icted with the 
prevailing infirmities that have lighted on the 
poultry, IS in a very undecided state of policy, 
and as a bird moulting. Flags flutter all around. 
Such is the prevailing gaiety that the keeper 
of the prison sits on the stone steps outside the 
prison-uoor, to have a look at the world that is 
not locked up ; while that agreeable retreat, the 
wine-shop opposite to the orison in the prison- 
alley (its sign La Tranquiliit^, because of its 
charming situation), resounds with the voices of 
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ike shepherds and shepherdesses who resort there 
this festive nip^ht. And it reminds me that only 
•this afternoon, I saw a shephei’d in trouble, 
tendinfif this way, over the jag^d stones of a 
neighbouring street. A magnificent sight it 
was, to behmd him in his blouse, a feeble little 
jog-trot rustic, swept along by the wind of two 
immense gendarmes, in cock^-hats for which 
the street was liardly wide enough, each carry- 
ing a bundle of stolen property that would not 
have held his shoulder-knot, and clanking a sabre 
that dwarfed tlie prisoner. 

^‘Messieurs et Mesdamcs, I present to you 
at this Fair, as a mark of my confidence in the 
people of this so-renowned town, and as an act 
of homage to their good sense and fine taste, 
the Ventriloquist, the Ventriloquist ! Further, 
Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Face-Maker, the Physiognomist, the great 
Changer of countenances, who transforms the 
features that Heaven has bestowed upon him 
into an endless succession of surprising and ex- 
traordinary visages, comprehending. Messieurs 
et Mesdames, all the contortions, energetic and 
expressive, of which the human face is capable, 
and all the passions of the human heart, as Love, 
Jealousy, Kevengc, Hatred, Avarice, Despair! 
Hi hi, Ho ho, Lu In, Come in V To this effect, 
witli an occasional smite upon a sonorous kind of 
tambourine — bestowed with a will, as if it re- 
preseni.ed the people who won’t come in — holds 
forth a man of lofty and severe demeanour ; a man 
in stately uniform, gloomy with the knowledge he 
possesses of the inner secrets of the booth. 
“ Come in, come in ! Your opportunity presents 
itself to-night; to-morrow it will be gone for 
ever. To-morrow morning by the Express Train 
the railroad will reclaim the Ventriloquist and 
the Face-Maker ! A.lgeria will reclaim the Ven- 
triloquist and the Face-Maker ! Yes ! For the 
honour of their country they have accepted pro- 
positions of a magnitude incredible, to appear in 
Algeria. See them for the last time before their 
departure ! We go to commence on the instant. 
Hi hi ! Ho ho ! Lu lu ! Come in ! Take the 
money that now ascends, Madame; but after 
that, no more, for we commence ! Come in !** 
Nevertheless, the eyes both of the gloqmy 
speaker and of Madame receiving sous in a muslin 
bower, survey the crowd pretty sharply after the 
ascending money has ascended, to detect any 
lingering sous at the turning-point. “ Come in, 
come in I Is there any more money, Madame, on 
the point of ascending ? If so, we wait for it. If 
not, we commence !” The orator looks back over 
his shoulder to say it, lashing the spectators with 
the conviction that he beholds through the folds 
of the drapery into which he is about to plunge, 
the Ventriloquist and the Face-Maker. Several 
sous burst out of pockets, and ascend. “ Come 
up,^ then. Messieurs !” exclaims Madame in a 
shrill voice, and beckoning with a bejewelled 
finger. “Come up! This presses. Monsieur has 
commanded that they commence I” Monsieur 
dives into his Interior, and the last half-dozen 
of ufi follow. His Interior is comparatively 
• severe ; his Exterior also. A true Temple of 


Art needs nothing but seats^ drapery, a small 
table with two moderator lamps banging over it, 
and an ornamental looking-glass let into the wall. 
Monseiur in uniform gets behind the table and 
surveys us with disdain, his forehead becoming 
diabolically intellectual under the moderators. 
“Messieurs et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Ventriloquist. He will commence with the 
celebrated Experience of the bee in the window. 
The bee, apparently the veritable bee of Nature, 
will hover in the window, and about the room. 

He will be with difficulty caught in the baud of 
Monsieur the Ventriloquist — he will escape — 
he will again hover — at len^h he will be re- 
captured by Monsieur the Ventriloquist, and 
will be With difficulty put into a bottle. 
Achieve then. Monsieur I” Here the proprietor ^ 
is replaced behind the table by the Ventriloquist, 
who is thin and sallow, and of a weakly aspect. 
While the bee is in progress, Monsieur the 
Proprietor sits apart on a stool, immersed in 
dark and remote thought. The moment the bee 
is bottled, he stalks forward, eyes us gloomily 
as we applaud, and then announces, sternly 
waving his hand : “ Tlie magnificent Experience 
of the child with the whooping-cough !” The 
child disposed of, he starts up as before. “The 
superb and extraordinary Experience of tlie 
dimogue between Monsieur Tatambour in his 
dining-room, and his domestic, Jerome, in the 
cellar; concluding with the songsters of the 
grove, and the Concert of domestic Farm-yard 
animals.” All this done, and well done. Monsieur 
the Ventriloauist withdraws, and Monsieur the 
Face-Maker bursts in, as if his retiring-room 
were a mile long instead of a yard. A corpulent 
little man in a large white waistcoat, with a 
comic countenance, and with a wig in his hand. 
Irreverent disposition to laugh, instantly checked 
by the tremendous gravity of the Face-Maker, 
who intimates in his bow that if wc expect 
that sort of thing we arc mistaken. A very 
little shaving-glass with a leg behind it is 
handed in, and placed on the table before the 
Face-Maker. “Messieurs ct Mesdames, with 
no other assistance than this mirror and this * 
wig, I shall have the honoui;,of showing you 
a thousand characters.” As a preparation, the 
Face-Maker with both hands gouges himself, 
and turns his mouth inside out. He then be- 
comes frightfully grave again, and says to the 
Proprietor, “ I am ready 1” Proprietor stalks 
forth from balefiil reverie, and announces “ The 
Young Conscript !” Face-Maker claps his wig ' 
on, hind side oefore, looks in the glass, and 
appears above it as a conscript so very im- 
becile, and squinting so extremely hard, that 
I should think the State u'ould never get any 
Mod of him. Thunders of applause. Face- 
Maker dips beJjind the looking-glass, lyings 
his own hair forward, is himself again, is 
awfully grave. “ A distinguisbed inhabitant 
of the'' Paubourg St. Germain.” Face-Maker 
dips, rises, is supposed to be aged, blear-eyed, 
toothless, slightly palsied, supematurally polite, 
evidently of noble birth. “ The oldest member 
of the Corps of Invalides on the fete-day of his 
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master.'^ Face-Maker dips, rises, wears the 
wig on one side, has become the feefckst 
miutary bore in existence, and (it is clear) 
would lie frightfully about his past achieve- 
ments, if he were not confined to pantomime. 
** The Miser !” Face-Maker dips, rises, clutches 
a bag, and every hair of the wig is on end 
to express that he lives in continual dread of 
thieves. ^ ** The (jeiiius of France !” Face- 
Maker dips, rises, wig puslmd back and smoothed 
flat, little cocked-hat (artfully concealed till now) 
put a-top of it, Face-Maker’s white waistcoat 
much advanced, Face-Maker’s left, hand in bosom 
of white waistcoat, Face-Maker’s light hand 
behind his back. Thunders , This is the first 
of three positions of the Genius of France. 
Ill the second position, the Facc-Maker takes 
snuff ; in the third, rolls up liis right hand, and 
surveys illimitable armies through that pocket- 
glass. The Face-Maker then, by ])utting out 
liis tongue, and wearing the wig iiolio\v in 
particular, becomes the Village Idiot. The 
most remarkable feature in the uliolc of his 
ingenious performance, is, that whatever he docs 
to disguise himself, has the effect of rendering 
him rather more like himself than he w^as at first. 

TJiere were peep-shows in this Fair, and I bad 
the pleasure of recognisin" scvei'al fields of glory 
with which 1 became well acquainted a year or 
two ago as Crimean battles, now doing duty as 
Mexican victories. Tlie change w'as neatly 
effected lay some extra smoking of the llussians, 
and by permitting the camp followers free range 
in the foreground to despoil the enemy of their 
uniforms. As no British troops had ever happened 
to be within sight when the artist took: his 
original sketches, it followed fortunately that 
none were in the w*ay now. 

The Fair wound up with a ball, llcspecling 
the particular iiig^lit of the week on which the 
ball took place, I decline to commit myself ; 
merely mentioning that it w^as held in a stable- 
yard so very close to the railway, that it is a 
mercy the locomotive did not set fire to it. (In 
Scotland, I suppose it would have done so.) 
There, in a tent prettily decorated with looking- 
glasses and a myriad of toy flags, the people 
ttanced all night. It was not an expensive re- 
creation, the price of a double ticket for a cavalier 
and lady being one and threepence in Englisli 
money, and even of that small sum fivepence 
was reclaimable for “ consommatiou which 
word I venture to translate into refreshmeuts of 
no greater strength, at the strongest, than ordi- 
nary wine made hot, wu’th sugar and lemon in it. 
It was a ball of great good humour and of great 
enjoyment, though very many of the dancers 
must have been as poor as the fifteen subjects of 
the P. Salcy Family. 

In f short, not having taken my own pet 
national pint pot with me to this Fair, I was 
very well satisfied with the measure of simple 
enjoyment that it poured into the dull French- 
FJemish country life. How dull that is, I had 
an opportunity of considering when the Fair was 
overT^when the tri-colored flags were withdrawn 
froDfe#ie windows of the houses on the Place 


where the Fair was held— when the windo^ 
were close shut, apparently until next Fair- 
time— when the H6tel de V'ille had cut off its 
gas and put away its Oagle — when the two 
paviours, whom I take to form the entire paving 
popnlation of the town, were ramming down the 
atones which had been pulled up for the erection 
of decorative poles — ^when the jailer had slammed 
his gate, and sulkily locked himself in with his 
charges. But then, as I paced the ring which 
marked the track of the departed hobby-horses on 
the market-place, pondering in my mind how long 
some hobby-horses do leave their tracks in 
public ways, and how difficult they are to erase, 
my eyes were greeted with a goodly sight. I 
beheld four male personages thoughtfully pacing 
the Place together, in the sunlight, evidently 
uot belonging to the town, and having upon 
them a certain loose cosmopolitan air of not 
belonging to any town. One was clad in a suit 
of white canvas, another in a cap and blouse, 
the third in an old military frock, the fourth in ! 
a shapeless dress that looked ’as if it had 
been made out of old umbrellas. All wore dust- 
coloured shoes. My heart beat high ; for, in 
those four male personages, although complexion- 
less and eyebrowlcss, I beheld four subjects of 
the Family P. Salcy. Blue-bearded though they ! 
were, and bereft of the youthful smoothness of 
cheek which is imparted by what is termed in 
Albion a Whitechapel shave” (and which is, 
in fact, whitening, judiciously applied to the I 
jaws wnth the palm of the hand), 1 recognised 
them. As 1 stood admiring, there emerged from 
the yard of a lowly Cabaret, the excellent Ma 
Merc, Ma Mere, with the words, “ The sou}) is I 
served wwds which so elated the subject iii the 
canvas suit, that when they all ran in to partake, 
he went last, dancing noth his hands stuck angu- 
larly into the pockets of his canvas trousers, after 
tlie Pierrot manner. Glancing down the Yard, the 
last I saw of him was, that he looked in through 
a window (at the soup, no doubt) on one leg. 

Full of this pleasure, I shortly afterwards 
departed from tlie town, little dreaming of an 
addition to my good fortune. But more was in 
reserve. I went by a train which was lieavy 
with third-class carriages, full of young fellows 
(well guarded) who had drawn unlucky numbers 
in the last conscription, and were on their w’ay 
to a famous French garrison town where much 
of the raw military material is worked up into 
soldiery. At the station they had been sitting 
about, in their threadbare homespun blue gar- 
ments, with their poor little bundles under their 
arms, covered with dust and clay, and the various 
soib of France ; sad enough at heart, most of 
them, but putting a good face upon it, and slap- 

a their breasts and singing choruses on the 
est provocation ; the gayer spirits shoulder- 
ing half loaves of black bread speared upon 
their walking-sticks. As we went along, they 
were audible at every station, chorusing wildly 
out of tune, and feigning the highest hilarity. 
After a wliile, however, they began to leave off 
singing, and to laugh naturally, while at intervals 
there mingled with their laughter the barking of a ^ 
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dog. Now, I had to alight short of their, destioa- 
tion, and, as that stoppage of the train was at- 
teaded with a quantity of norn blowing, bell ring- 
ing, and proclamation of what Messieurs les 
-Voyagenrs were to do, and were not to do, in 
order to reach their respective destinations, I 
had ample leisure to go forward on the plat- 
form to take a parting look at my recruits, 
whose heads were all out at window, and who 
were laughing like delighted children. Then, I 
perceivea that a large poodle witii a piiik nose, 
who had been their travelling companion and 
the cause of their mirth, stood on his hind- 
legs presenting arms on the extreme verge of 
the platform, ready to ‘salute them as the train 
went off. This poodle wore a military shako 
(it is unnecessary to add, very much on one 
side over one eye), a little military coat, and 
the regulation white gaiters. He was armed 
with a little musket and a little sword-bayonet, 
and he stood presenting arms in perfect atti- 
tude, with his unobscured eye on his master or 
superior officer, who stood by liim. So admirable 
was his discipline, that, when tlic train moved, 
and he was greeted wnth the parting cheers of 
the recruits, and also with a shower of centimes, 
several of which struck his shako, and had a 
tendency to discompose him, lie remained stauncli 
on liis post until the train was gone. He then 
resigned his arms to his officer, took off his 
shako by rubbing his paw over it, dropped oii 
four legs, bringing his uniform-coat into the 
absurdest relations with tlie ovcrarcliing skies, 
and ran about the platform in liis white gaiteis, 
wagging his tail to an exceeding great extent. 
It struck me that there was more waggery than 
this ill the poodle, and that he knew that the 
recruits would neither get through their exer- 
cises, nor get rid of their uniforms, as easily as 
hej revolving which in my thoughts, and seek- 
ing in my pockets some small money to bestow 
upon him, I casually directed my eyes to the 
face of his superior officer, and in him beheld the 
Face-Maker ! Though it vras not the w’ay to 
Algeria, but quite the reverse, the military 
poodle’s Colonel was the Face-Maker in a dark 
blouse, w'itli a small bundle dangling over his 
shoulder at the end of an umbrella, and taking 
a pipe from liis breast to smoke as he and the 
poodle went their mysterious way. 


HERBINGS IN THE LAW’S NET. 

The ancients placed among their gods many 
a worse creature than a red herring. Often to 
the poor Lancashire meal of bread and tea, from 
which the luxuries of butter, and of milk and 
sugar, have perforce been banished, the penny 
herring, as good relishable victual as any tit-bit 
that the Bank of England could be paid away for, 
has given a brisk, wholesome savour. Tlirough- 
out whole counties of England are (unless the 
world has* mended with them of late years) 
bronz^ la^uring men and women to whom, and 
to tlieir children, herring and bacon are, in the 
way of meat, almost the sole companions of the 


daily bread or potatoes. Our herrings are the 
very life of thousands of ffahermen. On the 
poorer Scotch coasts, since the failure of the 
potato crop, it is Jupiter Herring who makes 
fast the house for those ashore. But among 
British legislators Herring worship lias dege- 
nerated into hurtful superstition. IVhat that 
superstition is, and what harm comes of it, 
know all men by these presents. 

Until of late years the herring fishery had 
been carried on solely by intercepting the shoals 
of the fish in their course, with drift-nets. An 
Act of Pai-liament, as old as the year eighteen 
hundred and nine, ordained that the meshes of 
such nets should be not less than an inch square. 
That has remained ever since, the usual and legal 
size of mesh. It lets the small fry pass, it does 
not admit the largest fish, but it catches those 
which arc just of the size to stick fast in the 
act of passing through a mesh. They remain 
fixed intlie position of swumming, — whereby, it is 
said, their capture does not attract the attention 
of the shoal, — and wdien hauled up in the morn- 
ing tlicy require no sorting, but are all fish of the 
same size, ready for the curer. 

Now, it has come to pass that within the last 
dozen years a profitable innovation, hitherto 
confined among us to some parts of the coast 
of Scotland, but long customary in Norway, 
Labrador, &c., has found favour with some 
fishers. But it has been denounced so loudly by 
the previously existing interest, that it has been 
fought against with Acts of Piirliamcnt, and 
fought against (as we are now told by the- report 
of a commission appointed to inquire into the 
subject) to the detriment alike of the fish, the 
fisliermcn, and tlic fish-eating public. Laws 
passed in error are still unrepealed. The 
manner of fishing that has been, and still is, un- 
justly interdicted, will have many prejudices 
to encounter, and many enmities to overcome, 
even after the legislative ban shall have been 
lifted from it. It is well, therefore, that all 
should know what new light has been thrown of 
late upon the subject of this one very jiarticular 
friend of the poor. 

The light shines from a Parliamentary report 
issued by Dr. Playfair, Professor Hu Jey, and 
Colonel Maxwell, after an official cruise in search 
of evidence. In Loch Fyiie, the head-quarters 
of the disputed question, the commissioners 
spent nearly a month taking evidence from ex- 
perts and persons variously interested in the 
fisheries; they visited also the other fishing 
stations on the coast of Scotland. 

Orthodoxy in catching herrings consists, as wc 
have said, in the use of drift-nets with an inch 
square mesh. The Scotch fisherman’^ boat, 
which has sails as well as oars, and costs, accord- 
ing to its size, from twenty to a hundred pounds, 
carries from three to six men, and from six to 
sixteen barrels of net. The net is measured by 
the barrel : a barrel holding about a hundred 
yards, which, mounted and buoyed, will be worth 
four or five pounds. The nets of the several 
barrels arc joined together by a rope, so that the 
net ^all, when spread, varies from six hundred to 
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two tbou^sud yards in length. Its boigbt or 
depth is from twenty to twcaWour feet, but it 
may be sunk to different levels iu the water by 
arrangemcait of the buoy -ropes. The 
spread at might from buoys, drift with the 
tide, and the Mi ore caught as before de- 
scribed. 

Heresy m oatchmg herrings is the use of the 
trawl, which is, in truth, "simply a seine-net 
without a distinct pocket. I'or hemnff fishery, 
it has found acceptance among us oniv in the 
west of Scotland, and at one or two places on 
the eastern coast. It first appeared as an ex- 
ceptional notion ffve^and-twenty years ago, but 
it is only during the last seventeen years that it 
has been anyvmere defended or adopted as a 
system. The Scotch trawlers for heiTing gene- 
rally use rowing boats, worth fourteen or fifteen 
pounds apiece, which work in pairs. The trawl 
net when mounted is worth frcitn fifteen to twenty 
pounds ; it should have meshes of the orthodox 
size, but some trawlers, for a reason hereafter 
to be given, have had as many as forty or forty- 
five instead of thirty-six squares to the yard. In 
fishing, the trawl-net, buoyed by corks, has 
drag ropes attached to it. One end is held firm 
either on shore or in a stationary boat, or 
attached to a 'buoy, while the other, on board 
the row boat, is carried out, and then, by rowing 
round in a circle, brought back to the stationary 
point ; whatever fish the trawl can sweep and 
told being thus brought together in a net that, 
before it is lifted, has been turned round on 
itself into the shape of a bag. The fish bagged 
in this wav are of all kinds, out chiefly herriug: 
the ground being trawled where herring is known 
to be abundant. 

This manner of fishing for herring was, twelve 
years a^, made illegal. Herrings might only j 
be caugut by the drift net. But the act to this 
effect was not constructed to secure its end. It 
Wdly repressed trawling, even tiie Fishery 
Board does not seem to have respected it, and 
the bolder fishermen trawled on, till an outcry 
from the drift-net interests and the great carers 
produced an act of eighteen ’sixty, giving greater 
restrictive powers, and confiscating all the nets 
of trawl fisners. It did not confiscate Die fish 
or boats, and the nets were not difiicalt to hide 
under the sea. Still, therefore, the purpose of 
the act was missed ; but the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment contrived, as often happens, to achieve 
something that it did not intend. It forbade 
. nets that might be used illegally for catching 
herrings, to be used at all during the herring 
season. This ruined the sprat fishers. Fishing 
for sprats is a source of livelihood to many, in 
the Firth of Forth, during the winter months. 
It is a Mieiy that requires the use of a trawl 
with email meshes ; and as the herring fishery, 
when all trawls were liable to seizure, was ap- 
pointed to eonrinue from the end of May' to toe 
last day of December, great misery was produced 
among those who depended on sprat fishing for 
their bread. 

Therefore, in the following year, 'sixty-one, 
the wisdom of Parliament produced a new act 

to legalise fishing for sprats ; and at the same 
time ordained msmre of boats and fish, as well 
as of nets, from mjrsons who were caught farawling 
for herrings. This did alcaost put m end to the ^ 
trawling, and thereby caused hunger in many 
families on Loch Fyne and elsewhere*^ But, at 
the same tiine, bewildered by conflicting state- 
ments, the wisdom of Parliament appointed three 
efficient men to go and see what was the truth 
of the whole matter. They went, saw, and 

they have just reported that the whole course of 
meddling with the trawlers has been an injurious 
mistake. 

The argument of drift-net oi*thodoxy against 
admitting within the pale of the law, heretics 
who trawl, is fairly reduced to the following 
seven heads : “ (1.) Because immature herring 
may be caught by trawling. (2.) Because, as they 
consider, the seine-nets disturb and disperse 
the shoals of fish in entering the estuaries from 
the sea, aiid in consequence the fish desert the 
waters which they would otherwise have fre- 
quented. They term this ' breaking tlie eye of 
the fish,' and assert that wlien the shoal is thus 
scattered, it does not again unite. (3.) They 
state that the seine fishers sweep across the beds 
where the fisli are depositing their spawn, and ( 
not only take the spawning herriug, but destroy 
tlie spawn which has been deposited. (4.) 
They consider that the herring caught by the 
seine are not fit for curing, on account of the 
injury received by them in their capture. (5.) 
They accuse the trawlers or seiners of being a 
turbulent set of men, who wanton in mischief, 
and love to cut away drift-nets, or stab the buoys 
which float them, and thus produce much damage 
to propeiiy. (6.) They deny that the two 
systems can be carried on together in narrow 
waters, as the trawlers get foul of the drift-nets, 
and drive away the fish which would have meshed 
themselves. (7.) They stale that the extrava- 
gant gains of the trawlers, monopolised by a few, 
alter the market prices by sudden fluctuations, to 
the great detriment of the drift-net fishermen, 
who prosecute their labour in a more steady and 
less gambling manner.'* 

To each count of tins indictment tlie reply of 
the trawlers, brought into an equally smaU 
compass, is as follows: They admit 

that, when the mesh of the net is less than the 
legal standard, they catch immature fish; but 
thcy'deuy that it is their interest as a class to do 
so, and state that larger and finer herrings were 
caught by the trawl tlian can be got by the drift- 
net. (2.) They deny that the enclosure of herring 
in a circle by a net drawn gently round them in a 
retired locality on the coast, can disturb the 
general shoal of fisJi so much as their meeting 
numerous wails of netting, often ndles in length, 
let down into the sea to obstruct their progress, 

(3.) They deny interference with the spawning- 
bed^ asserting tliat there is only a small market 
for full fish on the west coast, and that it is not 
their interest to catch fish in that condition. The v 
state that the destruction of the spawning-beds 
was not produced by them, but by the drift-net 
fishermen on the coast of Ayrsmhe, who sunk 
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their drift-nets as trammels to oatc^h the fish k 
the act of spawning. (4.) They assert that the 
f sh cai^ht by trawling is, by the admission of 
all, good for the fresh ftiarket, and that it is this 
marhet which they desire to supply^ They deny, 
however, that the fish so cau^t are unfit for 
curing, and give, as the reason lor an occasional 
inferiority in this respect, the rapid and careless 
handling to which the fish are subjected in the pro- 
secntion of an illegal fishing, which may at any* 
time be interrupted (5 .) They wholly deny, as a 
class, that they injure the nets of the drift-net 
fishermen : they point to the records of collisions 
between the di’ift-net fishermen themselves 
before trawling was introduced, and say that the 
alleged instances of mischief on the part of the 
trawlers have never been substantiated when 
submitted to an official investigation. (6.) xhey 
see no difficulty in carrying on the two systems 
of fishing together, as the trawlers chiefly fish 
close to the snore in shallows, where the drift- 
nets are rarely placed. They further assert 
tliat, instead of frightening the fish away so that 
they will not mesh in the drift-nets, they drive 
the shoals out of the shallow into deeper water, 
where the drift-nets are enabled to capture them. 
(7.) They assert that the large hauls got by the 
trawler are of great benefit to the consumer of 
fish, by enabling him to get herring at a much 
cheaper rate than he could by the old method of 
drift-net fishing; and that the poor especially 
benefit by the abundance of fresh fish thus 
thrown into the market.” ' 

Now, how has tlie case stood at Loch Fyiie, 
thal. long estuary between the Caiityre peninsula 
and the mainland which bites into the country 
for some miles above Inverary ? About a thousand 
herrings go to a barrel. The average yearly 
take ol herrings in Loch Fyne was twenty-five 
thousand barrels in the four years preceding 
December, 185S, but forty-two thousand barrels 
in the four years following. All along the coast 
of Loch Fyno are fishing villages and stations. 
Tarbert is the head-quarters of the trawlers ; 
Inveraiy of the drift-net men. The suppression 
of trawling in Loch Fync has been fitfully 
carried into effect. In ’fifty-two it was effec- 
tive, and the hungry Tarbert men took only 
three hundred instead of six thousand barrels of 
fish. In ’fifty-three, an accident to the govern- 
ment vessel III the Loch left the trawlers little 
impeded; in the following year the Eussianwar 
carried her Majesty’s vessels into other waters. 
TrawUng revived. In ’fifty-seven, a Treasury 
Commission recommended “the repeal of a 
statute which has no other result tlian to keep 
a considerable population in the habitual and 
successful vioiaiion of the law.” The Fishery 
Board believed that tliis good advice would be 
t^en, and the trawlers were left unmolested, 
till in ’fifty-eight and ’fifty-nine the drift-net 
men in Upper Loch Fyne, being encroached 
upon, threatened to take the law into their own 
hands, and in prospect of a serious breach of the 
peace (for the fishermen brought guns into their 
noats), the acts of ’sixty and ’sixty-one were 
, passed. Meanwhile, in spite of the asserted 


interference of the trawlers idth the shoals, the 
take of herrings has been at6ad% and eoaosider- 
ably increasing in Loch Fyne, an average 
of fifteen thousand barrels a year in the five 
years before eighteen ’forty-eight, to nineteen 
thousand a year in the next five years, twenty, 
five thousand in the next, and forty-five in the 
last. But during the last period of five years, 
there was in one year — ’sixty-one—a deficient 
take, resembling similar occasional deficiencies 
before the trawling system liad been introduced. 
The fish in that year were plentiful, but un- 
usually small, so that many slipped through the 
drift-nets that would have been caught in the 
trawl. The drift-net party ascribed the failure 
to the previous trawling, and ascribed to the 
revious year’s cessation of trawling, the good 
erring harvest of the next year, *sixty-two. At 
all events, it is clear that trawling has not 
ruined the fishery, and, if the benefit of repres- 
sion be so great in two years, what should not 
have been the hurt done during the fifteen years* 
continuance of the practice P Yet it is a fact 
that the last year of trawling yielded the best 
take of the whole fifteen. But the truth is, that, 
not in Loch Fyne only, but along the whole 
west eoast of Scotland, there has been, apart 
from annual fluctuation, a marked increase in 
the annual average of herrings taken during 
successive periods" of five years. Some part of 
Ihe increase is due to the increasing use of 
trawl-boats between the years ’fortv and ’sixty ; 
some part to the better make of the drift-nets, 
which are now obtained from a manufactory 
instead of being made by the fishermen at then* 
own homes. The history of each occasional 
bad year at Loch Fync, shows that it always 
produced a panic among the fishermen, and 
strong representations that something or some- 
body, supposed for the time being to be the 
cause of the failure, ought to be put down by 
law. * 

It is evident that trawling does not drive the 
fish aw'ay. Does it damage the fish, rub off the 
scale, bruise the flesh, and make them unfit for 
curing ? It appears that the largest curers had 
agents at Tarbert to buy trawled herring, but 
the fact that trawling was illegal, say the traw- 
lers, did cause them to lift fish hurriedly and 
roughly, handle them rudely in their baste, and 
tumble them into the boat : all hands being at 
the oars to escape capture by the fishery oflBcers. 
They say that if the trawled herrings be leisurely 
handled, and the boat kept dry by use of ^ 
the pump, the trawled herring are quite as good * 
as the drift-net herring. The commissioners 
put this question to the best test by making ex- 
periments of their own with the trawl-net. Once, 
the haul was so great that the net broke, but in 
each case the fish were delivered in excellent 
condition, the scales not rubbed off, the flesh 
not discoloured, and no fish under six inches 
mixed with them. It was found, on seeking 
reports from places where trawling was not 
illegal, that in Ireland the trawled herrings were 
found less damaged than those which had strug- 
gled in the meshes of the drag-net : wkUe the 
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licirings oi Norway, and Uie krge herrings im- 
ported from Newfoundland and Labrador, chiefly 
or altogether caught by dr^-neta, are admitted 
to be perfectly well cured. The Scotch trawlers, 
however, opposed generally by the carers, say 
that they don^t care to supply the curers, that 
they can find a sale for their abundance of cheap 
fresh fish, and tluxt it was the cheapness of their 
fresh fish that first brought down on them the 
wrath of the curing interests. There were 
found, hdwever, thoughtful and disinterested 
witnesses among the curers also. Thus, one 
gentleman who had been a curer for forty years, 
and a drift-net fisherman for twenty years, says 
that of course his interest is against trawling, 
which deranges the market, and brings in gluts 
of fresh fish : I have found, for instance, when 
I came from the north with a good supply of 
cured herrings, that the fresh market was so 
glutted by the herrings taken by the trawlers of 
Look I'yne, that my sale was much injured. 
But,*’ he adds, “ it is the interest of the con- 
sumer rather than that of the curer which should 
be consulted. I think trawling is an improved 
method of fishing, because it is less noisy, and 
not so likely to frighten the fish as hundreds of 
drift-boats all at one place with their vast 'quan- 
tity of netting Why do you not allow fishing 
to be practised in a way which is both cheaper 
and better than the old plan ? If laud can be 
ploughed, have you a right to coin})cl a man to 
delve it with a spade ? If you can catch herrings 
for sixpence a hundred, by the trawl, what right 
have you to make the consumer pay tw-o shillings 
and* sixpence a hundred for hen mgs taken by 
the drift ?” 

Li support of the accusation of the damage 
done to cirift-nets by the turbulent and hcrcticid 
trawlers, no evidence w^as ollered,nor could any be 
found inthe fishery books and records of thepolicc. 
Long before trawling was thought of, in eig^htecn 
’seventeen, the fishery officer wrote in despair ; 
“ A considerable number of fishermen are 
making complaints against each other for steal- 
ing, and robbing, and committiug depredations. 
They are the most unruly set of fishermen in 
Loch Fyne that arc this day in existence.” 
And only last December, when there were no 
trawlers to grumble at, the fishery officer re- 
ported that, "Owing to the large number of 
boats from different places, a large amount of 
loss, by wilful and intentional cutting, was done 
to netting,” Between drift-net fishing and 
trawling there might well be jealousy, when the 
trawled were the outlaws working a system that 
demands of each fisherman a seventh of the 
capital, and yields him doable the gains of a 
law-fearing driffc-net man. And then the occa- 
sional great hauls of the trawlers, cheapening 
fish, spoilt the market, and seriously reduced 
the profits of the drift-net fishers, and of the 
large curers too* 

To the occasional capture of herring fry, under 
the system of legal repression, tne trawlers 
themsdves plead guilty. No fisherman desires 
to spoil his nshing ground, and they believe that 
it is injurious to it to catch fry. But when 
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there was constant fear of capture by ^uisers, 
the ineh-mesh to which trawlers, if their mode 
of fishing be made legal, desire to be restricted,, 
was often unlawfully reduced in ske, in order 
that there might be less time lost in clearing 
the meshes of enkngled fish. But the scientific 
men of the commission add, for their own parts, 

“ Wc do not attach the same importance to the 
capture of young herrings as the local fisher- 
men do. On the whole of the east coast it is 
the habitual practice to catch herrings ready to 
spawn, each of whicli contains fifty or sixty 
thousands of eggs, so that the capture of young 
herring on the west coast sinks into insigni- 
ficance as compared with this general practice. 
Besides, when wc observe such an instance as 
the continual capture, in the narrow waters of 
the Thames, of white bait, the fry of a fish for 
which there is a greatly increasing demand, 
without apparent decrease in their propagation 
by mature fish, we think that the objections 
raised to the capture of these young iierring 
have been overrated.” 

As to the injury done by trawling in^ the j 
catching of white fish, that is nearly all gain to ' 
the herring harvest: since cod, ling, coalfisli, 
hake, conger, and dogfish all feed upon herrin", 
and like it so much that herring is tiic only 
good bait for the long line white-fishing, upon 
which many fisher-folk, in Skye and elsewhere, 
depend as much for winter food as they do on 
the herring fishery for money. But the close i 
time, from the first of January till about the ^ 
end of March, deprives the fishermen of tlie ! 
west coast of Scotland, of their bait, at the very 
time when they require it most. To some 
places, fresh herring can be brought from the 
cast coast, where there is no law of close time. 

But the poor fishermeu of west Scotland, who 
need most to draw their daily food out of tlie j 1 
sea, and wlio are, in the close mouths, liable to 
a fine of five pounds, and the confiscation of 
their boats and nets — ^that is to say, liable to 
utter ruin— for the offence of having a fresh her- 
ring in their possession for which they cannot 
lawfully account, simply are left to hunger, 
while the herrings that they must not catch are 
being eaten under water by the cod and ling. The 
poor people of Skye complain that the restric- 
tions of law have been made to suit the views of 
the large fish curers, who alone know how to 
make their representatioixs heard, and wlio, not 
choosing to keep up their establishments on the 
west coast during the winter and spring months, 
when the fishing is not worth i/ietr while, are 
unwilling that others should be allowed to fish 
while they are off the station. Tiie law has 
caused the ruin of some families caught in the 
act of procuring herring for bait. The poor 
fishermen say that they themselves signed a 
petition for close time, on the representation 
of the curers that it would be for their benefir, 
but they had no idea they were not taget her- 
ring for bait. They all oelieve in a plose time, 
but some desire it at one season, some at 
auoilier, and the motive is usually found to be^ 
a wish for protection against whoever or what- 
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ever may interfere with local profits. Ilie onrers 
like it because it ** clears their market.^’ Puriug 
the close time they have no fresh fish to com- 
• pete witli, except that of the east coast, and 
they sell their stock out, at good prices. 

Now, the commission of inquiry tells us that, 
whatever it may be to the curer, close time is no 
protection to the herring, for whose ^od alone 
it is professedly established. It allows the natural 
enemies of the herring to multiply, and over 
fishes of the sea it is dear that man’s destruc- 
tive power is very slight indeed, compared witli 
all the natural destructive agencies at work. 
The cod and ling caught annually on the coast 
of Scotland, would, ir left in the sea, have de- 
stroyed more herring tlian could have been caught 
by all the fishermen. A codfish is frequently 
found with six or seven undigested herrings 
in his stomach. The take of codfish on the 
Scotch coast in the single year ’sixty-one was, 
at a fair average of weight to each, twenty-four 
hundred thousand : who would have eaten, had 
they lived, as much herring as could have been 
caught by forty-eight thousand fishermen, which 
is eight thousand more than all Scotland coutains. 
The conger and dogfish are as destructive ; the 
gulls and gannets slay their millfens ; the por- 
poises and grampuses destroy uncounted multi- 
tudes ; sea trout and innumerable other fish prey 
on the herring fry; flat fisli of all kinds resort 
to the herring spawning-ground to feed on the 
I fresh ova. The influence, therefore, of man, whe- 
ther for conservation or destruction of the her- 
ring, becomes almost or absolutely inappreciable. 
Over the spawning-banks of Ballantrae, which 
arc only about three miles long, upwards of a 
hundred boats fished during the twenty years 
preceding the year ’fifty-four in an especially 
destructive manner. Beyond the common annual 
variation there never was any diminution in the 
yield, until the herrings suddenly quitted the 
banks. This they did, by one of those unaccount- 
able movements for which the fishermen always 
find some people ashore to blame, but which have 
nothing whatever to do with land politics. Thus, 
for example, before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, Loch lioag in Lewis was a famous herring 
ground. Suddenly the hciTings left it, and re- 
mained away for forty years ; then tliey came 
back, and paid regular visits for nine years; 
tlien they disappeared for thirtj-two years, after 
which they again returned in force. 

Again, nobody likes to catch herring fry, and 
yet government encourages the capture of 
herring in spawn, and gives the *‘fuU crown 
j brand’’ to one hundred and eighty thousand crans 
I of cured full herrings in a year, besides which are 
j to be reckoned the cured herrings sold without 
brand and the fresh herrings. Now, each full 
I herring contains fifty thousand ova, and if only 
1 a tenth part of them are vivified, then all the 
herring fry caught in a year in the most reckless 
and unprotected time would only represent as 
much tosses is represented by two crans out of 
the one ‘hundred and eighty thousand. Such 
• being the facts, we cannot wonder that her 
Majesty’s, commissioners recommend that the I 


west of Scotland herring fishery should no longer 
be trammelled with repressive acts "calculated 
only to protect class interests, and to disturb in 
an unknown and possibly imtiious manner the 
balance existing between the conservative and 
destructive agencies at work upon the herring. 
If legislation could regulate the appetites of cod, 
conger, and porpoise, it might be useful to pass 
laws regarding tnem ; but to prevent fishermen 
from catching their poor one or two per cent 
of herring in any way they please, when the 
other ninety-eight per cent, subject to destruc- 
tive agencies, are poached in all sorts of unre- 
cognised piscine methods, seems a wasteful em- 
ployment of the force of law.” 

And so they conclude by expressing their 
strong conviction " that the recent legislation 
on the subject of the lierring fishery has unne- 
cessarily restricted the operations of fishermen 
— has repressed invention, by prohibiting new 
nnd more productive forms of labour — ^is calcu- 
lated to be destructive, rather than conservative, 
in relation to the future supply of herring—and 
although it may be beneficial to certain class 
interests, is unjust to the consumer of fish, and 
to the public generally.” 


FRANCE ON AMERICA. 

The journals tell us that Prince Napoleon 
has started in his yacht for Egypt and Palestine 
—news which recals to our recollection his recent 
trip to America, and from which trip we have 
already ciilled a few striking passages.* But 
the American drama is still so far from approach- 
ing its catastrophe, and Western Europe is 
growing so uneasy about the character of fife 
denoument, that we recur once more to Colonel 
Pisani’s narrative as a faithful picture of Trans- 
atlantic ways and doings. 

On that occasion tlie prince did not allow the 

f rass to grow under his feet. On the 26th of 
uly, 18ft, he arrived in the United States ; 
he left them on the 26th of September following. 
During those two months, his imperial highness 
visited the greater part of the Northern and 
Western States ; went South as far as the Se- 
cessional Army ; traversed Lakes Erie, Ontario, 
Michigan, and Superior ; and finally devoted a 
week to Canada. The sum total of the distances 
performed may be estimated, as the crow flies, 
at four thousand five hundred miles, .which gives 
an average of seventy miles per day, including 
Sundays. 

The prince is a great traveller, as everybody 
knows, and maintmns, for marine excursions, a 
permanent establishment which is always avail- 
able at the shortest notice. The emperor has 
laced at his cousin’s service the steam yacht 
erome-Napoleon, with a crew of one hundred 
and twenty men, and an engine of seven hundred 
and fifty horse power. This vessel, besides her 
naval merits, is a model of nautical comfort and 
taste. On her deck she carries a building which 
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Gontains the common drawmgwfooin aa weil as 
tiie prince’s private apartments* Beneath l^e 
4edr is an indepeindent and" separate suite of 
rooms for the prmcess and her ladies, hesidea 
six handsome gnest<<dmmbers opening into 
dining-room for eighteen persons ; there is also 
the kitchcm and the servants^ offices, llie fore- 
part of the ressei is occupied exclusively by the 
staif and the crew. 

The yacht is always ready to put to sea. The 
prineei his aides-de-camp, the crew, and the 
servants, are all so accustomed to these dying 
voyages, that it is much easier and simpler for 
his yachting household to undertake a four 
months’ jaunt than to go and spend a week in 
a suburh^ diateau. Every individual has his 
own room, his bed, his bureau, his library, with 
every other requisite for his usual pursuits and 
his daily habits. Under such circumstances, a 
yacht is more than a mere means of locomotion ; 
it is a floating mansion. Consequently, the 
prince, while traveUing, makes but very brief 
settlements on terra firma. After a rapid trip 
into the interior, the yacht is his home, his 
country. French private life and luxury are 
thus transported into the most inhospitable 
regions. Aft er a walk in absolute solitude on 
the coast of Greenland, amongst chaotic blocks 
of granite, snows, and avalanches, where plants 
cannot grow nor animals live, the travellers 
could return on board to enjoy a blazing fire, 
take up the favourite book, and conclude the 
half-fimshed letter or drawing. The table, 
served exactly as in Paris, glittered with bril- 
liant lamps and crystal. French wines were 
sipped to the strains of a band which called 
iforth echoes from the rocky wilderness where no 
numan sound had been heard before. 

It had been arranged to leave the Princess 
Clotilde in Europe; but at the last moment she 
declared simply and firmly that she would ac- 
company her husband to America. But as her 
highness could not bear the long land journeys 
of the interior, she was installed — with horses, 
carriages, and ladies of honour — at the New-' 
York Hotel, in Broadway. The males of the 
party went their way, leaving under the protec- 
tion of American hospitality the only princess 
who appears to have set foot on the soil of the 
republic.. 

Their first acquaintance with American rail- 
ways conveyed no favourable opinion ; nor did 
further experience modify the impression. Every i 
carriage or “ car” is some sixteen yards long, j 
« without divisions or compartments. Two rows 
of benches range from one end to the other,’ 
leaving between them a narrow passage by 
means of which the carriages communicate ; so 
that the public is incessantly promenading along 
the whole length of the train. There is neither 
first, second, nor third class. All places are 
alike, and the same in price. 

Whenever the prince entered a station, even ; 
without being expected, one of the carriages 
was immediately reserved for him and his suite, 
shut up, and locked. The key was then taken 
to one of the party with discreet and cautious j 


eagerness. They were then obliged to find up 
the director, to present their thanks j for he 
never put himself m the way of reoriving them. 
Often, payment for their places was refused to 
be taken at the office, and more than once it was 
brought back after having been received. 

In spite of tbe care thus taken to withdraw 
them from contact with a very mixed public 
and the crowding of the multitude, they were 
still very sensible of the defects of the American 
railway cars. Whether on account of their 
length, or whether in consequence of the bad 
condition of the road and the rails — which 
latter are, in the majority of cases, crushed, 
warped, and dislocated~the vibration is in- 
supportable. Moreover, the dimensions of the 
windows are so small that you experience an 
approach to suffocation. 

It has been rumoured that, on the American 
railways, every train has its refreshipent-room — 
a fable. Not only is there nothing to eat and 
nothing to drink (except iced water, which na- 
tional and tonic beverage is supplied at discre- 
tion), but there is not tlie least bit of bar room 
at the stations. For strangers, this absence of 
all refreshment is a serious annoyance. As to 
the Americans, tliey will pass a whole day with- 
out taking sustenance. 

. Philadelphia, t he capital of Pennsylvania (once 
the metropolis of Quakers, and now the manu- 
facturing town of tlie New World), long disputed 
the pre-eminence with New York. At present, 
the struggle is no longer possible, the balance 
having inclined in favour of the latter. Phila- 
delphia, born only yesterday, refuses to be com- 
forted for having only five himdred thousand 
inhabitants. The Philadelphians boast that their 
city is the best built in all the world. Red brick 
figures side by side with fine white marble. Cal- 
careous rocks of all colours abound in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nevertheless, the town is poorly lighted, 
horribly filthy, and very ill kept, especially in 
what concerns the highway department. Every 
means seem to be taken to frighten the citizens 
from stirring, except in omnibuses. The streets, i 
neither macadamised nor paved, but simply I 
strewed with bits of stone, offer a succession of 
mountains and valleys capitally adapted to sprain 
the ankles of foot passengers, and to break the 
springs of vehicles. Besides, there is not one 
which is not furrowed by one or more railways, 
which are neither more nor less than the con- 
fiscation of a portion of the public way for the 
benefit of a private speculation. In Philadel- 
phia, the streets are completely overrun with 
iron rails. You must either stop at home or 
submit to the omnibus, which takes you where 
! it goes, not where ym want to go. Every hired 
carriage which has not its own proper railv/ay, 
offers, as soon as it attempts to stir, the emblem 
of the lot which awaits small industries when 
they venture to compete with great ones. 

The great lion of Philadelphia is thTe Cherry 
Hill Peiiitentiary, which is situated ®at the city 
gates, upon a naked elevation of cold and melan- 
choly aspect. The exterior presents a square of 
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about two hundred yards each way. The walls, the si^t of their fellow-citaturei^ fwea without 
carmshed with towers, are thk^ feet hi^. It Terbaf intercourse, suffices' ^tOf^ maiutaiii their 
IS impossible to imagiue an emice whose e:^;'* intellectual faculties in equHIbriuiU^ Mdreover, 
*ternaf architectural arrangements give a more their health is good, and theypertorin useful and 
"exact idea of its peculiar purpose, or which profitable labour. On the other hand, their 
could better prepare the mind for the impres- morals improve but slightly, or not at ai. The 
sions it is to receive within. reason is plain. The basis of human moridity is 

The plan of the interior is tliis : A central the sentiment of personal dignily ; how can it 
circular building, called the Observatory, has be acquired, or regained after being lost, under 
eight openings, each of which corresponds with the incessant and degrading action of the whip? 
a gallery. One of these corridors or galleries In the state of Pennsylvania, a criminal can- 
leads to the offices belonging to tlie establish- not be condemned to more than twelve years 
ment, the officers* lodgings, the kitchens, store- of cellular imprisonment But the governor of 
rooms, &c. The other seven correspond to so the prison informed the prince that five years 
many oblong wings, in each of wliich the was the very most that a prisoner could bear, 
prisoners’ cells are placed right and left along a In fact, madness is always hovering over those 
central passage, which is itself only a continna- sad retreats of silence and solitude, stooping 
tion of the corridor. The ground plan would be sometimes on one and sometimes on another, 
exactly represented by a windmill furnished with and frightening even those who are not yet 
eight' sails. Prom the centre of the Observatory, struck, by the shadow of its murky wing, 
the governor, by making a complete revolution The tourists swept over the distance which 
on his own axis, can erobrace at a glance all that separates Philadelphia from Washington at the 
is passing. The penitentiary contains in all five rate of thirty miles an hour. They crossed arms 
hundred and sixty cells. Inose on the ground of the sea with fearful rapidity on a couple of 
floor open into walled-in gardens of eight or ten rails which looked like mere wires suspended 
yards square. Such are the materiiu arrange- over the abyss ; they glided at full steam — they, 
ments. their locomotive, and their carriages — ^upon the 

The penal system is based upon seclusion by roof of an immense edifice, whose lower stories 
night and by day, with compulsory labour ; a were occupied by an unknown and unseen popu- 
quarier of an hour per day being allowed each lation. Tnen, they felt the edifice move, and 
prisoner for conversation with his keeper, with discovered that they were on the top of a 
the governor, or with charitable men who come steamer, on board which the train was taken, as 
to the prison, out of pure philanthropy, to per- a bale of cotton might be on an ordinary vessel, 
form the functions of chaplain and schoolmaster. The day after his arrival, the prince went to 
Note that this quarter of an hour’s conversation White House, to visit the president of th|B re- 
is the essential and capital point ; suppress it, public. The official residence of the first magis- 
and the prisoner goes mad or dies. At, Pitts- irate of the United States is a handsome palace 
burg, they tried a cellular system without the situated in the most retired quarter of Wash- 
quarter of an hour’s grace, and were obliged to ingt.on, and surrounded by a beautiful garden, 
^ve it up. When the prince and Baron Mercier got out of | 

The man who holds no communication with their carriage, at the foot of a magnificent flight 
his fellows, manifests symptoms, little by little, of marble steps, there was nobody, neither ser- 
of a decided tendency to insanity, which is almost vant nor porter, to receive them or even to open 
certain when the seclusion is absolute ; and is the door. Some chance passing messenger ful- 
devcloped, in all cases, in proportion to the filled the task. 

obstacles placed between the imprisoned mind The saloon into which the prince was shown 
and the outer world. The philosophers and is a magnificent room, covered with gilding ; 
economists of Europe and America lost no time the furniture is rich, but of questionable taste, 
in discussing the question. In Pennsylvania, it The party were kept waiting a quarter of an 
is liard to say why, it was debated both more hour, and there were symptoms that theprince’t) 
profoundly and more passionately than else- impatience w^ould cause him to make a sudden 
wdiere, and made the subject of more frequent retreat, when there appeared a little man, in a 
experiment. Two grand systems — those of straw hat, a grey frock coat, and no <!ravat, or a 
Auburn and Cherry Hill— still remain standing cravat so small as not to be worth meiitioniDg. 
face to face. At Auburn, the prisoners are With a gay and active step he approached Baron 
secluded only by night. By day, they labour Mercier, who, after a friendly shake of the hand, 
together in copamon workshops, but on condition presented Mr. Seward, Minister of Eoreigu 
of absolute silence. Now, it is found that Affairs of the United States, 
nothing short of the whip will prevent the Mr. Seward may be forty-eight or fifty ; his 
prisoners from communicating with each otte hair, a little in disorder, is light mingled; with 
by signs or a stolen interchange of words. The grey ; his eyes, deep sunk beneath hieeyebrov s, 
keeper therefore walks about the room armed with are small, but very sharp ; his aquiline nose pre- 
the repressive instrument, punishing the culprit sents a very decided curve ; his whole eountc- 
instantly a fault is committed, exactly as a hunts- nance reveals cleverness and intellect. He is 
man keep’s his pack in order by liberal infliction an excellent companion, very merry, very lively, , 
of the lash. Where this form of discipline is and familiar from the first shake of the hand, 
employed, the prisoners preserve their reason ; H^s manners are so free and easy, that they 
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almost excite stiepioioii at the outset. Oue ship of the great European models. Oo^- 
is apt to b^eve that oraft cannot help hum jittentiy* he is a stranra to that narrow patriot* 
hid oehind so frank an exterior. But au<Ji S ism, that national exciasheaess, which coucen- 
not at all the case. Mr. Seward is a capital trates all the ideas, studies, and admiration of* 
fehow, very open, and a bit of a joker* Every- the Americans upon America. Xhe study of 
body knows, too, that although Mr. Lincoln is pure science and mathematics has inspired him 
at the head of the government, the real man of with a taste for theoretical speculations which 
importance, the veritable chief of the republican is shared by few of his couutrymen. He is 
party, is h^c. Seward. Blch, independent, gifted polite, discreet, reserved. He has acquired the 
to a liigk degree with the impassioned, aggres- art of appearing modest, and of obtaining respect 
sive, boastful, facetious eloquence which pleases by unpretending manners. He is able to con- 
Anglo-Saxon meetings, he early acquired great form to the habits and customs of the strangers 
popularity. When the republican pai’ty had to with whom he comes in contact, and he practises 
choose a candidate for the presidency, Mr. every rule of the most scrupulous urbanity with 
Seward’s supporters were sufficiently numerous a certain dash of republican pride which is want- 


to cause alarm. By a clever decision he avoided ing neither in charm nor in dignity. This class 
the risk of a check. He offered his support to of men, so different from the Yankees, does not 
Mr. Lincoln. The move succeeded, and he took seem to have hitherto obtained, in the direction of 
for himself the next post after the presidency — public affairs, a share proportionate to the merit, 
the secretaryship of foreign affairs. He speaks the knowledge, and the conscientious integrity 
no language besides En^^ish, and knows little which distinguish the majority of its members, 
about Europe ; although he has the habit of Subsequently, at Detroit, the prince visited 
saying with an emphasis which is somewhat General Cass in his peaceful and opulent retreat 
comic, that he spent several years at the prin- on the northern frontier of America, and found 
cipal European Courts to acquire the art of him in deep disappointment. He despaired of 
governing men. bis countiy, and foresaw nothing but misfortune, 

A few minutes after Mr. Seward’s entrance, ruin, and humiliation. In his idea, the w'ork of 
Mr. Lincoln made his appearance. His statur^ IWashington, in which Washington liimself never 
is so much above the average that he might be had perfect faitli, w’as on the point of falling to 
styled a giant, were not the word — tlie expression pieces. He spoke as if his cherished hopes w^ere 
of strength and power in the biblical and mytho- blighted, without remedy, 
logical senses— now confined to the vocabulary of The prince found the interior of the general’s 

tumblers and showmen. His countenance bears house very simple, like those of most private in- 
no marked character, but approaches to the dividuals in the Northern States. A fortune 
Celtic tjpe of Auvergne, with a long head and there is not enjoyed in the sense whicii we attach 
a sharp nose. His hair is very black, as is also to it in Europe. No luxurious table, furniture, 
his beard, coming to a point alter the American or equipages ; no taste for collections, books, or 
fashion. If his physiognomy expresses bene- ! pictures. The upper classes have no idea of 
volence and frankness, his attitude and manners dhidiug their existence between town and 
are those of a modest, nay, a timid person. Per- country ; and, tlierefore, no idea of a country- 
baps his embarrassed address — which communi- seat or of the hospitable habits wliich are the 
cates itself to those with whom he converses — delight of the English aristocracy, 
is notliing more than the difficulty experienced 


It is not very easy to guess what employment 


by men of his height in concealing it a little and rich Americans could make of their money. 


maintaining their equilibrium. 

In the evening, the prince dined with the pre> 


may be suspected tliat, the more they have, the 
more they rush into business speculations, which 


sident. General McClellan, whom he met there, for them take the place of other amusements, 
was about forty years of age, short in stature, As to the very small nuinher of men who, having 
with black hair and moustaches, an open, intel- made large fortunes, retire from business — they 
ligeut, and very agreeable countenance, and re- were jirobably t he persons whom, before the 
markably simple and modest manners. Each of civil war, wc used to see appearing from time to 
the great European armies offers a wxll-charac- time in Europe, where they seemed to come 
terised type of officer, beneath which type indi- solely to discover the means of spending their 
vidnal peculiarities of style, manner, language, wealth. They were very inexperienced in that 
.and ejren constitution, in some sort disappear, kind of existence. Their tastes were more showy 
An English officer does not resemble an Austrian than delicate, their enjoyments more conven- 
offioer; a Erench officer differs from a Kussian tional than real; and they frequently apjieared 
officer. McClellan reminds you of the type of strangers to the fundamental principle of finance 


the French Artillery officers. 


which distinguishes capital from revenue. 


The reason is, that he wm educated at West beheld them, brilliant comets, dazzling the Old 
Point school, which is a mixture of the French World for a while, and then suddenly disappear- 
Military and Polytechnic schools. The student iiig into complete obscurity. 


of West Point speaks foreign languages, princi- 
pally French. In respect to literature, science, 
and military art, he has been nursed in the wor- 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

The note Alfred Hardic received on the 10th 
of April, was from Peggy Black. The letters 
were well formed, for she had been educated at 
the national school ; but the style was not upon 
a par. 

Mr. Alfred, Sir,— Margaret Black sends her 
respects, and if you want to know the truth 
about the money, I can tell you all, and where it 
is at this present time. Sir, I am now in situa- 
tion at Silverton Grove House about a furlong 
from the station; and, if you will be so good to 
call there and ask for Margaret, I will tell you 
where it is, which I mean the 14,000/. ; for it is 
a sin the young lady should be beguiled of her 
own. Only yon must please come this evening, 
or else to-morrow before ten o’clock, by reason 
my mistress and me we arc going up to London 
that day early, and she talk of* taking me abroad 
along with her. 

“ I remain. Sir, 

‘‘ Yours respectfully to command, 

“ Margaret Black. 

“ If you please, sir, not to show this letter on 
no account.” 

Alfred read this twice over, and felt a con- 
temptuous repugnance towards the writer, a 
casliiored servani/, who offered to tell the truth 
out of' spite, having easily resisted every worthy 
motive. Indeed, I think he would have perhaps 
dismissed the subject into the lire, but for a 
strange circumstance that had occurred to him 
this very afternoon ; but I had no opportunity to 
relate it till now. Well, just as he was going to 
dress for dinner, he received a visit from Dr. 
Wycherley, a gentleman he scarcely knew by 
name. Dr. Wycherley inquired after his kepha- 
lalgia; Alfred stared and told him it was much 
the same ; troubled him occasionally. 

“And your insomnia.” 

“ I don’t know the word : have you any au- 
thority for it P” 

Dr. W ycherlcy smiled with a sort of benevo- 
lent superiority, that galled his patient, and pro- 
ceeded to iixquire’ufter his nightly visions and 
voices. But at this Alfred looked grave as well as 
surprised and vexed. He was on his guard now. 


and asked himself seriously what was the mean- 
ing of all this, and could his father have been 
so mad as to talk over his own shame with this 
stranger: he made no reply whatever. 

Dr. Wycherley’s curiosity was not of a very 
ardent kind: for he was one of those who first 
form an opinion, and then collect the* materials 
of one : and a ‘very little fact goes a long 
way with such minds. So, when he got no 
answer about the nocturnal visions and voices, 
he glided calmly on to another matter. “By- 
the-by, that 14,000/. !” 

Alfred started; and then eyed him keenly: 
“ What 14,000/. ?” 

“ The fabulous sum you labour under the im- 
pression of your father having been guilty of 
clandestinely appropriating.” 

This was too much for Alfred’s patience: 
“ I don’t know who you are, sir,” said he ; “ I 
never exchanged but three words in my life with 
you, aud do you suppose 1 will talk to a stranger 
on family matters of so delicate a kind as 
this ? I begin to think you have intruded 
yourself on me simply to gratify an impertinent 
! curiosity.” 

“ The hypothesis is at variance with my esta- 
blished character,” replied the oleaginous one. 
“ Do me the justice to believe in the necessity of 
this investigation, and that it is one of a most 
friendly character.” 

“Then I decline the double nuisance; your 
curiosity and your friendsliip ! take them both 
out of my room, sir, or I shall turn them both 
out by one pair of shoulders.” 

“ You shall smart for this,” said the doctor, 
driven to plain English by auger, that great sol- 
vent of circumlocution with which Nature has 
mercifully supplied us; he made to the door, 
opened it, and said in considerable excitement to 
some one outside, “ Excited I— Very !” 

Now Dr. Pleonast had no sooner been con- 
verted to the vernacular, and disappeared, than 
another stranger entered the room : he had evi- 
dently been lurking in the passage: it was a 
man of smallish stature, singularly gaunt, an- 
gular, and haggard, but dressed in a spruce suit 
of black, tight, now, aud glossy. In short, he 
looked like Borneo’s apothecary gone to Stultz 
with the money. He fluttered in with pale 
cheek and apprehensive body, saying hurriedly, 
“Now, my ^ar sir, ^ calm: prap be calm: I 
liave come down all the way from London to see 



you, and I am sm you Tivou’t make me We my youth to imitate his father’s shamelessness : so 
journey; will you now?” he locked this last incident in his own breast; 

“ Ami piay who askhd you to come allthe way did not even mention it to Julia, 
from London, sir P” But now, on reading PeggKr*8 note. Ids warlike 

"A person to whom your health is very dear.” instincts awoke, and, though he despised his 
** Oh indeed ; so I have secret friends, have I ? correspondent and her motives, he could not let 
Well, you may tell my secret, underhand, such a chance pass of defeating brazen injustice. 
I never was better in my life.’* It was unfortunate and awkward to have to go 

“ 1 am truly glad to heat it,” smd the little to Silverton on lus wedding morning; but, aficr 
man: “let me introduce myself; as Dr. Wy- all, there was plenty of time. He packed up his 
cherley forgot to do it.” And he handed Alfred things at once for the wedding tour, and in the 
a card, on which lus name and profession were morning took them with him in the ily to Silver- 
written. ton : his plan was to come back direct to Albion 

“ Well, Mr. Speers,” said Alfred, “ I have only Villa : so he went to Silverton Grove full dressed, 
a moment to give you, for 1 must dress for all ready for the wedding, 
dinner. What do you want P” As it happened he overtook his friend Petcr- 

I come, sir, in hopes of convincing your son just outside the toW, called to him gaily, 
friends you are not so very ill ; not incurable, and invited him to church aud broakfiist. 

Why your eye is steady, your complexion good; To his surprise the young gentleman replied 
a little high with the excitement of this conver- sullenly that he should certainly not come, 
sation; hut, if wc can only get over this little “ Not come, old fellow?” said Alfred, hurt, 
delusion, all will be well.” ‘ “ You have a good check to ask me,” retorted 

” Wliat little delusion ?” the other. 

“About the 14,000/. you know.” This led to an explanation. Peterson’s com- 

“What 14,000/.? I have not mentioned plaint was that he had told Alfred lie was 
14,000/. to you, have I P” in love witli J idia, and Alfred had gone 

“No, sir: you seem to shun it like poison; directly and fallen in love with her, just to cut 

that is the worst of it j you talk about it to him out. 

others fast enough; but to Dr. Wycherley and “What arc you talking about?” said Alfred: 
myself, who could cure you of it, you would hide “ so tliis is the reason you have kept away from 

ali about it, if you could.” me of late: why, I was engaged to licr at the 

At this Alfred rose and put his hands iu his very time; only my father w’^as keeping us 
piDckets aud looked down grimly on his inquisitor, apart.” 

“ Mr. Speers,” said he, “ you had better go. “ Then why didn’t you say so ?” 

There is no credit to be gained by throwing so “ Because my love is not of the prattling 

small an apothecary, as you, out of that window ; sort.” 

and you won’t find it pleasant either; for, if “ Oh, nonsense; I don’t believe a wojd of it.” 

you provoke me to it, I shall not stand upon “ You don’t believe my word ! Did you ever 

ceremony; I shan’t open the window first, know me tell a lie? At that rate think w^hat 
as I should for Dr. What’s his confounded you please, sir : drive on, Strabo.” 
name.” And so ended tliat little friendship. 

At these suggestive words, spoken with sup- On the road our ardent youth arranged in lus 
pressed ire and flashing eyes, Speers scuttled to head a noble scheme. He would bring Peggy 
the door crabwise, holding the young lion in Black home wdth Imn, compensating her idjerally 
check, conventionily; to wit with an eye as for the place she would thereby lose : would 
valiant as a sheep’s ; and a joyful apothecary coufrout her privately with his father, and con- 
was he when he found himself safe outside the vince him it was his interest to restore the Dodds 
house and beside Dr. Wycherley, who was wait- their money with a good grace, take the 5000/. 
ing for him. he had already olTered, and countenance the wed- 

Alfred soon cooled, and began to laugh at his ding by letting Jane bo present at it. It was 
own anger aud the unbounded impudence of his hard to do aU this in the time, but well worth 
visitors : but, on the other hand, it struck him trying for, and not impossible ; a two-horse 
as a grave circumstance that so able a man as fly is not a slow conveyance, and he offered the 
his fether should stir muddy water ; should go man a guinea to drive fast ; so that it was 
and tik to these strangers about the money he not nine o'clock when they reached Silver- 
had misapp^p^f^d. lie puzzled himself aU ton Grove House, a place Alfred had never 
the time he was dressing: and, not to trouble beard of; this, however, I may observe, was 
the reader with ali the conjectures that passed no wonder: for it had not borne that name a 
through his mind, he concluded at last, that Mr. twelvemonth. 

Hardie must feel very strong, very sure there It was a large square mansion of red brick, 
was no evidence against him but his son’s, or he with stone facings and corners, and with bolus- 
would not take the eighth commandment by the trades that hid the garret windows. It stood in 
boms like this, its own grounds, and the entrance was through 

** Injustice carries it with a high hand,” handsome iron gates, one of which was wide 
teugot Alfred, with a sigh. He was not the open to admit people on foot or horseback. 



The flym^in got down and tried to* open tiuo 
other, but could not manage it. ''There, doh*t 
waste time/' said Alfred impatiently, "let me 
QUt." 

He found a notice under the ball, " Ring and 
enter.” He rang accordingly, and' at the clang 
the halhdoor opened, as if he had pulled a porter 
along with the bell ; and a grey-haired servant 
out of livery stood on the steps to receive him. 
Alfred hurried across the plat, which was trimmed | 
as neatly as a college green, and asked the servant 
if lie could sec Margaret Black. j 

"Margaret Black ?” said the man doubtfully: i 
“ ni inquire, sir. Please to follow me.” 

They entered a liandsorae ball, with antlers 
and armour ; from this a double staircase led up 
to a landing with folding doors in the centre of 
it ; one of these doors was wide open like the 
iron gate outside. The servant showed Alfred 
up the leftJiand staircase, through the open 
door, into a spacious drawing-room, handsomely 
though not gaily furnished and decorated ; but a 
little darkened by Venetian blinds. 

The old servant walked gravely on, and on, 
till Alfred began to think he would butt the 
wall; but he put his hand out and opened a 
j door, that might very well escape a stranger's 
notice ; for it was covered with looking-glass, and 
1 matched another narrow mirror in sliape and 

I size : this door led into a very long room, as 

; plain and even sordid as tlio drawing-room was 

j inviting ; the unpapered walls were a cold drab, 

i and wanted washing ; there was a thick cobweb 
i up in one comer, and from the ceiling hung the 

I tail of another, which the housemaid’s broom had 

I I scotched not killed : that side of the room they 
I' entered by was all books. The servant said, 

1 1 "Stay here a moment, sir, and i’ll send her to 
j ! you,” With this lie retired into the drawing- 
! room, closing the door softly aftoT him : once 
' closed it became invisible; it fitted like wax, 

and left nothing ‘to be seen but books ; not even 
a knob. It shut to with that gentle but clean 
click which a spring bolt, however polished and 
oiled aud gently closed, will emit. Altogetlier 
it was enough to give some people a turn. Bui 
Alfred’s nerves were not to be affected by trifles ; 

; he put his hands in his pockets and walked up 
j I and down the room, quietly enough at first, but 
I by-and-by uneasily. "Confound her for wast- 
I ing my time,” thought he ; " why doesn’t she 
I come ?” 

; Then, as lie had learned to pick up the frag- 
' ments of time, and hated dawdling, he went to 
I take a book from the shelves. 

I He fou^ it was a piece of iron, admirably 
i painted ; it chilled his hand with its unexpected 
coldness : and all the b^oks on and about the 
' door were iron and chilly, 
j "Well,” thought he, " this is the first dummy 
I ever took me in. What a fool the man must be ! 

I Why, he, coi^d have bought books with ideas in 
' them for the price of these impostors.” 

I Still Peggy did not come. So he went to a 
I door opposite, and at right angles to the farthest 


windows meaning to open it md inquire after 
her : lo and behold he found ihis was a knob 
without a door. There had h«een a door but it 
was blocked up. The only available door ou 
that side had a keyhole, but no latch, nor 
handle. 

Alfred was a prisoner. 

He no sooner found this out than he began 
to hammer on the door with his fists, and call 
out. 

This had a good effect, for he heard a woman's 
dress come rustling : a key was inserted, and the 
door, opened. But, instead of Peggy, it was a 
tall well-formed woman of thirty, with dark 
grey eyes, and straightish eyebrows massive and 
black as jet. She was dressed quietly but like a 
lady. Mrs. Arcbbold, for that was her name, 
cast on Alfred one of those swift, all-devouring 
glances, with which her sex contrive to take in 
the features, character, and dress of a person 
from head to foot ; and smiled most graciously 
on him, revealing a fine white set of teeth. She 
begged him lo take a seat ; and sat down her- 
self. She had left the door ajar. 

“ I came to see Margaret Black,” said Alfred. 

" Margaret Black ? Tliere is no such person 
here,” was the quiet reply. 

" What, has she gone away so early as this ?” 

Mrs. Archbold smiled, and said soothingly, 
"Are you sure she ever existed; except in your 
imagination P" I 

jUfred laughed at this, and showed her Peggy's 
letter. She ran her eye over it, and returned it 
him with a smile of a different kind, half pitying, 
half cynical. But presently resuming her former 
manner, " I remember now,” said she in dulcet 
tones : “the anxiety you arc labouring under is 
about a large sum of money, is it not ?” 

" What, can you give me any information 
about it ?” said lie, surprised. 

“ I think we can render you great service in 
the matter, infinite service, Mr. Hardie,” was the 
reply, in a voice of very honey. 

Alfred was amazed at this. "You say you 
don’t know Peggy ! And yet you seem to know 
me. I never saw you in my life before, Adam ; 
what on earth is the meaning of all this ?” 

" Calm yourself,” said Mrs. Archbold, laying 
a white and finely moulded hand upon his arm, 

“ there is no wonder nor mystery in the matter : 
you were expected!* 

The colour rushed into Alfred’s face, and he 
started to his feet : some vague instinct told him 
to be gone from this place. 

The lady fixed her eyes on him, put her hand 
to a gold chain that was round her neck, and 
drew out of her white bosom, not a locket, nor 
a key, but an ivory wliistlc ; keeping ber eye 
steadily fixed on Alfred, she breathed softly into 
the wWstle. Then two men stepped quietly in 
at the door; one was a short, stout, snob, with 
great red whiskers, the other a wiry gentleman 
with iron-grey hair. The latter spoke to Alfred, 
and began to coax him. If Mrs. Archbold was < . 
honey, this personage was treacle. "Be calm, 

' 
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my* dear young gentleman ; don’t agitate yourself. 
Ycm have been sent liere for your good; and 
that you may be cured, and so restored to 
society, and to your anxious and afecfionate 
friends.” 

" Wliat are you talking about ? what do you 
mean ?” cried Alfi^d ; ‘*are you mad ?” 

** No, m are not,” said the short snob, with a 
coarse laugh. 

“ Have done with this fooling, then,” said 
Alfred, sharply; ”the person I came to see is 
not here ; good morning.” 

The short man instantly stepped to the door, 
and put his baek to it. The other said, calmly, 
“ No, Mr. Hardie, you cannot leave the house at 
present.” 

“Can’t I? Why not, pray?” said Alfred, 
drawing his breath hard : and his eyes began to 
glitter dangerously. 

“ We are responsible for your safety; we have 
force at hand if necessary ; pray do not compel 
us to summon it.” 

“ Why where, in God’s name, am I ?” said 
Alfred, panting now ; “ is this a prison ?” 

"No, no,” said Mrs. Archbold, soothingly; 
"it is a place where you will be cured of 
your headaches and your delusions, and subjected 
to no unnecessary pain nor restraint.” 

" Oh, bother,” said the short snob, brutally. 
" Why make two bites of a cheriy ? You arc in 
my asylum, young gentleman, and a devilish 
lucky thing for you.” 

At this fatal word, " asylum,” Alfred uttered 
a cry of horror and despair, and his eyes roved 
v^ildly round the room in search of escape. But 
the windows of the room, though outside the 
house they seemed to come as low as those of the 
drawing-room, were partly bricked up witliin, 
and made just too high to be reached without a 
chair. And his captors read that 'wild glance 
directly, and the doctor whipped one chair away, 
while Mrs. Archbold, with more tact, sat quietly 
down on the other. They all three blew their 
whistles shrilly. 

Alfred uttered an oath and rushed at the door : 
but hewd hea'vy feel running on stone passages 
towards the whistles, and felt he had no chance 
' out that way : his dilating eye fell upon the 
handle of the old defunct door: he made a high 
leap, came down with his left foot on its knob 
of brass, and, though of course he could not 
stand on it, contrived to spring from it slap at 
the window — Mi’S. Archbold screamed— he broke 
tho glass with his shoulder,, and tore and kicked 
the woodwork, and squeezed through on to a 
stone ledge outside, and stood tlicre bleeding 
and panting. Just as half a dozen keepers burst 
into the room at his back. Ho was more than 
twenty feet from the ground: to leap down was 
death or mutilation ; he saw the flyman driving 
away. He yelled to, him, "Hy! by! stop! 
stop I” The flyman stopped and looked round. 
But soon as he saw who it was, he just grinned ; j 
Alfred could see his hideous grin ; and there was i 
the rattle of chairs, being brought to the ■window, I 


and men ^re mounting softly to secure him ; a 
coarse hand stole towards his ankle ; he took a 
swift step and sprang desperately bn to the next j 
ledge it was an old manor-house, and these 
ledges were nearly a foot broad from this one 
he bounded to the next, and then to a third, the 
last but one on this side the building ; the comer 
ledge was but half the size, and offered no safe 
footing : but close to it be saw the outside leaves 
of a tree. That tree then must grow close to 
the comer; could he but get round to it he 
might yet reach the ground whole. Urged by 
that terror of a madhouse, which is natural to a 
sane man, and in England is fed by occasional 
disclosures, and the general suspicion they ex- 
cite, he leaped on to a piece of stone no bigger 
than one’s hat, and then whirled himself round 
into the tree, all eyes to see and claws to 
grasp. 

It was a weeping ash: he could get hold of 
iiotliing but soft yielding slivers, that went 
through his fingers, and so down with him like a 
bulrush, and soUse he went with his hands full 
of green leaves over licad and ears into the 
water of an enormous iron tank, that fed the 
baths. 

The heavy plunge, tlie sudden cold water, the 
instant darkness, were appalling: yet, like the 
fox among the hounds, the gallant young gen- ’ 
tleman did not lose licart nor give tongue. lie 
came up gurgling and gasping, and swimming 
for his life in manly silence : he swam round and 
round the edge of the huge tank trying in vain 
to get a hold upon its cold rusty widls. He | 

heard whistles and voices about; tlicy came 
faint to him where he was, but he knew they I ' 
could not be very far off. | j 

Life is sweet. It flashed across him how, a j 
few years beftire, an university man of great ' 
promise liad perished miserably in a tank on 
some Swiss mountain, a tank placed for the com- 
fort of travellers. He lifted his eyes to Heaven 
in despair, and gave one great sob. 

Then he turned upon his back and floated ; but 
he was obliged to paddle with his hands a little 
to keep up. 

A window' opened a few feet above him, and a 
face peered out between the bars. 

Then he gave all up for lost, and looked to Leaf 
a voice denounce him : but no, the livid face and i 
staring eyes at the window took no notice of him ; 
it was a maniac, whose e>cs, bereft of reason, 
conveyed no images to the sentient brain : only by 
some half vegetable instinct this darkened man j 
was turning tow'ards the moi’niug sun, and staring i 
it full in the face ; Alfred saw the rays strike and ! 
sparkle on those glassy orbs, and fire them ; yet | 
they never so much as winkei Me was appalled l 
yet fascinated by this weird sight ; could not 
take his eyes off it, and shuddered at it in the 
very water. With such creatures as that he 
must be confined, or die miserably like a mouse 
in a basin of water. 

He hesitated betw’cen two horrors, 
i Presently his foot struck something, and he i 
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! found it was a jarge pipe that entered the tank to I tiously upon him. Alfred instantly steadied 
the distance of about a foot. This pipe was not himself, and with his long arm caught the man 
more than three feet under water, and ijfred soon in full career a left-handed blow like the kick of 
contrived to get upon it, and rest his fingers upon a pony, that laid his cheek open and knocked 
the iron edge of the tank. The position w^ him stupid and staggering; he followed it up 
painful : yet so he determined to remain till like lightning with his right, and, throwing his 
night ; and then, if possible, steal away. Every whole weight into this second blow, sent the 
faculty of mind and body was strung up to defend staggering man to grass ; slipped past another, 
himself against the wretches who had entrapped and skirting the south side of the house got 
him. to the tank again well in advance of his pur- 

He had not been long in this position, when suers, seized the ladder, carried it to the garden 
voices approached, and next the shadow of a wall, and was actually half way up it, and saw 
ladder moved across the wall towards him. the open country and liberiy, when the ladder 
The keepers were going to search his pitiable was dragged away and he fell heayily to the 
hiding-place. They knew, what he did not, that gi'ound, and a keeper threw himself bodily on 
there was no outlet from the premises : so now, him. Alfred half expected this, and drawing up 
having hunted every other corner and cranny, his foot in time, dashed it furiously in the coming 
they came by what is called the exhaustive face, actually knocking the man backwards; 
process of reasoning to this tank ; and, when another kneeled on his chest ; xilfred caught 
they got near it, somctliing in the appearance of him by the throat so felly that he lost all power, 
the tree caught the gardener’s quick eye. Alfred and they rolled over and over together, and 
quaking heard him say, Look here ! He is not Alfred got clear and ran for it again, and got on 


far from this.” 

Another voice said. 


the middle of the lawn, and hallooed to the 
‘Then the Lord have house Hy ! liy! Arc there any more sane 


mercy on him; why there’s seven foot of water; men imprisoned there ? come out, and fight for 


I measured it last night.” 


your lives !” Instantly the open windows were 


At this Alfred w^as conscious of a movement lillcd with wdnte fiiccs, some grinning, some 
and a murmur, that proved humanity was not exulting, all greatly excited ; and a hideous 
extinct; and the ladder was fixed close to the uproar shook the whole place— for the poor 


tank, and feet came hastily up it. 
Alfred despaired. 


souls were all sane in their own opinion— and 
the whole force of attendants, two of them 


. But, as usual with spirits so quickwitted and bleeding profusely from liis blows, made a 
resolute, it w’as but for a moment. “ One man cordon and approached him ; but he was too 
in his time plays many animals he caught at cunning to wait to be fairly surrounded ; he 
the words he had heard, and played the game the made his rush at an under-keeper, femted at his 
jackal desperate plays in India, tlie fox in Eng- head, caught him a heavy blow in the pit of the 
land, the elephant in Ceylon : he feigned death ; stomiich, doubled him up iu a moment, and off 
filled bis mouth with water, floated on his back again, leaving the man on his knees vomiting 
paddling imperceptibly, and Jialf closed his and groaning. Several mild maniacs ran out m 
eyes. vast agitation and, to curry favour, ofiered to 

He was icwarded by a loud shout of dismay help catch him. Vast was their zeal. But, 
just above his head, and very soon another ladder when it came to the point, they only danced 
was placed on the other side, and with ropes and wildly about and cried “ Stop him ! for God’s 
hands he was drawn out and carried down the sake stop him ! he’s ill, dreadfully ill ^ poor 
ladder : he took this opportunity to discharge wrctcli ! knock out his brains !” And, whenever 
the water from his mouth ; on which a coarse he came near them, away they ran whining like 
voice said, “ Look there ! His troubles arc at an kicked curs. 

end.” Mrs. Archbold, looking out at a window, 

However they laid him on the grass, and sent advised them all to let him alone, and she would 
for the doctor ; then took off his coat, and one come out and persuade him. But they wpuld 
of them began to feel his heart to see whether not be advised; they chased him about the lawn; 
there was any pulsation left ; he found it thump- but so swift of foot was he, and so long in the 
ing. “ Look out,” he cried in some alarm ; “ he’s reach, that no one of them could stop him, nor* 


shamming Abraham.” 


indeed come near liim, without getting a facer 


But, before the words were well uttered, Alfred, that came like a flash of lightning, 
who was a practised gymnast, bounded off' the At last, however, they got so well round him, 
ground without touching it with his hands, and he saw his chance was gone: he took off his hat 
fled like a deer towards the front of the house ; to Mrs. Archbold at the window, and said quietly, 
for he remembered the open iron gate : the “ I surrender to pou, madam.” 
attendants followed shouting, and whistle an- At these words tJicy riished on him rashly ; on 
swered whistle all over the grounds. Alfred got this he planted two blows right and left, swift as 
safe to the* iron gate : alas I it had been closed a cat attacked by dogs ; administered two fearful 
at the first whistle twenty minutes ago. He black eyes, and instantly folded his arms, saying 
turned in rage and desperation, and the head haughtfiy, “It was to the lady I yielded, not to 
keeper, a powerful man, was rushing incau- 1 ycu fellows/' 
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lliey seised Mm, sliook tioir fists in Ms face, 
cursed him, and pinned Mm; he was qpaite 
passive : they handcufi'cd Mm, and' drove him 
before them, shoviiig Mm every now and then 
roufirhly by the shoiddera. He made no resistance, 
spoke no word. They took Mm to the strong- 
room, and manacled his ankles together with an 
iron hobble, and then strapped them to the bed- 
posts, and fastened Ms body down by broad 
bands of ticking with leathern straps at the ends ; 
md so left him more helpless tlmn a swaddled 
infant. The hurry and excitement of defence 
were over, and a cold stupor of misery came 
down and sat like lead on him. He lay mute as 
death in his gloomy cell, a tomb within a living 
tomb. And, as he lay, deeper horror grew and 
grew in his dilating eyes; gusts of rage swept 
over him, shook him, and passed ; then gusts of 
despairing tenderness; Ml came and went, but his 
bonds. What would his Julia think? If he 
could only let her know ! At this thought lie 
called, he shouted, he begged for a messenger ; 
tliere was no reply. The cry of a dangerous 
lunatic from the strong-room was less heeded 
here than a bark from any dog-kennel in Chris- 
tendom. This is my fathci’’s doing,” he 
said. “ Curse him ! Curse him ! Curse him !” 
and his brain seemed on fire, liis temples 
throbbed : he vowed to God to be revenged on 
his father. 

Then he writhed at his own meanness in coming 
to visit a servant, and liis folly in being caught 
by so shallow an artifice. He groaned aloud. 
The clock in the hall struck ten. There was just 
time to get back if they would lend him a con- 
veyance. He shouted, he screamed, he prayed. 
He offered terms humbly, piteously ; iie w'ould 
forgive his father, forgive them all, he would say 
no more about the money, would do auytliing, 
consent to anything, if they would only let him 
keep faith with Ms Julia: they had better con- 
sent, and not provoke his vengeance. “ Have 
mercy on me!” he cried. ‘'DoMt make me 
insult her 1 love. They will all be wailing for me. 
It is my wedding-day : you can’t have known it 
is my wedding-day ; fiends, monsters, 1 tell 
you it is my wedding-day. Oh pray send the lady 
to me; she can’t be all stone, and my misery 
might melt a stone.” He listened for an answer, 
he prayed for an answer. There was none. Once 
in a madhouse, the sanest man is mad, however 
interested and barefaced the motive of the re- 
lative? who has brought two of tlio most vend 
class upon the earth to sign away Ins wits beliind 
his back ; and, once hobbled and strapped, he is 
a dangerous maniac, for just so many days, 
weeks, or years, as the hobbles handcuffs and 
jacket happen to be left upon him by iidiu- 
manify, economy, or simple carelessness. Poor 
Alfred’s cries and prayers were heard; but no 
more noticed than the night howl of a wolf on 
some distant mountain. All was sullen silence, 
but the grating tongue of the clock, wMch told 
the victim of a legislature’s shallowness and a 
father’s avarice that .Time, deaf to his woCi^as 


were the walls the men the women and the 
cutting bands, was stealing away with iron 
finger Ms last chance of meeting his beloved at 
the altar. 

He closed his eyes, and saw her lovelier than 
ever, dressed all in wMte, waiting for him with 
sweet concern in that peerless face. ” Julia! 
Julia!” he cried, with a loud heart-broken cry. 
The half-hour struck. At that he struggled, he 
writhed, he bounded ; he made the very room 
sliake, and lacerated Ms flesh; but Uiat was 
all. No answer. No motion. No help. No 
hope. 

The perspiration rolled down his steaming 
body. The tears burst from bis young eyes and 
ran down his cheeks. He sobbed, and sobbing 
ahnost choked, so tight were his linen bauds 
upon his bui'sting bosom. 

He lay still exhausted. 

The clock ticked harslily on: the rest was 
silence. With this miserable exception ; ever 
and anon the victim’s jammed body shuddered so 
terribly it shook and rattled the iron bedstead, 
and told of the storm within, the agony of the 
racked ami all foreboding soul. 

Por then roiled over that young head hours 
of mortal anguisli that no tongue of man can 
utter, nor pen can shadow. Chained sane 
amongst the mad ; on liis wedding-day ; expect- 
ing with tied hands tJic sinister acts of the soul- 
murdcrers who had the power to make their lie 
a truth ! We can paint the body writhing vainly 
against its unjust bonds ; but who can paint the 
loathing, agonised, sold in a mental situation so 
ghastly ? Por my part 1 feel it in my licai-t of 
hearts; but am inipolciit to convey it to others ; , 
impotent, impotent. I 

Pray tliink of it for yourselves, men and wo- ■ 
men, if you have not steam never to think over ! 
a novel. Think of it for your own sakes ; Alfred’s 
turn to-day, it may be yours to-morrow. 1 

I 

SAND GROUSE. 

I’ve seen a sand grouse ! 

Grouse, I have somewhere read, is a Persian 
word signifying moorfowl. The word grouse, 
like nearly all Mrcign words, is unable to do its 
own work of conveying a picture to the mind, 
and therefore an English word is called in to 
do its work. Eowls, as everybody knows, are 
scraping birds, and therefore grouse are scraping 
birds of the moors. Most people in the British 
islands have heard of red grouse, grey grouse, 
black grouse, white gi'ouse, and even cream 
grouse, but only the students of foreign birds 
know anything of sand grouse; and yet sand 
grouse will hcuccforth figure in every book 
which may be published to give a complete 
account of Britisli birds. 

More than a hundred and twenty of these 
fowl of the plains of Arabia and. steppes of 
Tartary, liave been shot and preserved, and more 
than one hundred and eighty have been seen and 
counted in England, Scotland, and Ireland, i 
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dwiug the summer of 1863. The ornithologists* j was but five-eightliu of an toll long, and &troii^ 
who say they never came here before, tliat theit | enough for nothing^ but iiicking up grains.^ This 


apparition is, strange, mysterious, and unpreeS- 
’dented, can scarcely be accused of exaggeration. 
But during our last warm summer, in l8&9,two 
specimens of these birds were killed and recorded. 
These specimens have been preserved in the 
museums of Lynn and Derby. Early in July, 
1859, a beautiful male, in perfect plumage, 
shot in the county of Norfolk, about two miles 
from the Wash, and in tJie parish of Walpole 
St. Peter^s. This bird is preserved in the Lynn 
muscam, and appears to have been the first speoi- 
meii of its kind obtained iii England. Gould, Tem- 
miiick, Sohlegah and Deglaiiu, indeed omit the 
stuid grouse from their lists of European species, 
but Prince Bonaparte includes it in bis Geo- 
graphical and Comparative Lists of the Birds of 
Europe and North America. On the 9tli of 
July, 1859, a farm labourer was at work “scuf- 
fiiiig*' turnips in a field near Tremadoc, in 
Walcjs, when he saw three sl.range birds, and 
being provided with a gun to shoot crows, killed 
one of them. This specimen is preserved in the 
Derby Museum. And now, instead of three, as 
ill *59, three hundred sand grouse must have j 
been seen in ’G3 in the British islands alone, and 
the bird is simultaneously established both as 
European and as British. An occurrence like 
this lias seldom happened in the circles of the 
hird-wjbo. Yellow grouse arc just now among 
bird-shooters and bird-lovcrs, bii’d-namers, and 
bird-slullers, a startling novelty, an uuheard-of 
marvel, a nine days* wonder. In one word, the 
sand grouse is the Pepper ghost or optical spectre 
of ornithology. 

Tlicsc birds of the sunny south were first seen in 
the north. They were first noticed and shot in 
Scotland and the Isle of Wahiey, in Lancashire. 
By the end of May they were pretty widely 
spread. A sand grouse reached Derby from 
Perth ill a poulterer’s hamper, undistinguished 
from vulgar birds, on the 1st of June, and 
another was shot as far north as Wick, in Caith- 
ness, on the 8th of June. Oue W'as shot on 
the Idtli of May in the county of Durham. 
Dainpshire and Sussex are generally believed to 
be the counties first favoured with the visits of 
feathered strangers from the Continent ; but 
coveys of sand grouse were seen in Durliam 
thirteen days belore they were seen in Hamp- 
shire, and sixteen days before one was picked up 
dead in Sussex from knocking its breast against 
a wire of the internationar Telegraph. They 
wxTc everywhere in June. All have been found 
on the sea-shore, or in grass fields near the 
coast. 

The sand grouse which I have examined, was 
killed by dashing its breast against the telegraph 
wires at Boxhill, in Sussex, on the 29 th of May. 
Here are its dimensions ; Prom the point of the 
beak to the end of the pin-tail its length is 
fifteen incjjfcs;^ the pinnated first quifls, or 
primaries^ tapering from the shoulders to the end 
of the wing, are ten inches long ; the pin-tail 
feathers were three and three-quarter inches 
longer tiian the central tail feathers. The beak 


bird was a lien, arm less bulky than a ^ 
or golden plover. The sand grouse are dove-like 
about the head and neck, grouse-like about the 
legs and feet, partridge-like about the beak and 
breast, shearwater-like in their wings, hedge- 
hog or rat-like in their feet. Plying, they are 
mistaken for golden plovers, and when running 
they are more like rats than birds. Their foot- 
print is like that of a rat. My measurements 
agree with those of M. Delanoue, and mit with 
those of Temminck, the bird being not nine but 
eleven inches long. Macgillivray deemed it very 
doubtful if the species of sand grouse called 
Serrhaptes or Tetrao paradoxus was a grouse at 
all, or even, oue of the scrapers (rasores), as it 
seemed to him to be much more nearly allied to 
the cooers (gemitores). 

Light and slender, with pin-tails and pin- 
wings, the sand grouse are built for long and 
swift flight over vast plains. Their inward 
structure tells tlie same tale as their outward 
locomotive machinery, for the depth of the 
breast-bone or sternum is more tlian an inch and 
an eighth ; and their wings are worked by very 
strong muscles. 

The tail of the cock is about an inch and a 
half longer than that of the hen. Yet the cock 
is said to be smaller and lighter than the hen : 
the cock weighing eight ounces and the hen ten. 
The colour of tlie plumage of the sand grouse, 
both male and female, is sand yellow with dark 
and black bands, pencillings, and horseshoe mark- 
ings; they both have a blaze of bright orange 
on both sides of their heads *, while their long 
tapering first wing quills and their long tapering 
central tail quills are dark brown. But I have not 
seen any detailed descriptions of the differences 
between the cocks and hens; and there are, 
indeed, some puzzling discrepancies in the ac- 
counts of the specimens caught. The descrip- 
tions generally apply to Pallas sand grouse, the 
species made known by Pallas (Serrhaptes para- 
doxus), but some of the birds have been taken 
for other species, Pterocles alcliata, and Pterocles 
arenarius, or the band sand grouse of Temminck. 
Instead of hastily and conceitedly concluding 
that gentlemen lond of ornithology have mis- 
taken the genus, species, or names of birds they 
have seen, stutod, and described, it will be 
wiser to wait for more information, lest it should 
turn out that there have been more than one 
kind in the flocks of liundreds visiting these 
islands tiiis summer. Among the birds called 
sand grouse there are in the lists two species of. 
those with united toes — Serrhaptes ; and more 
than ten times as many species of pin-wings or 
Pterocles. 

Of Pterocles setarius of Temminck, Sir William 
Jardine says : "Another interesting species is the 
pin-tailed sand grouse of Temminck, a native of 
Europe as well as of Africa, and the only one 
which can be called really European. It is 
markable in the lengthened form of the tail 
feathers, and particularly so in a strong bill 
(forming a mai'ked contrast with the otiiers, 
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"which are all comparative^ weak), and ap- 
proaches almost to the strength of that of the 
grouse, while the nostrils still remain uncovered. 
It is found in the north of Africa, in Spain, 
and some of the southern provinces of France, 
frequenting, perhaps, more the Landes, where 
there is a ^eater proportion of herbage. iPhe 
nest is made among loose stones or scanty 
herbage, and the eggs are only four or five in 
number.^* 

Most, if not all, the pretty strangers who have 
visited us during the past summer have been 
Asian and African species : and one of the most 
curious of all birds, for Serrhaptes paradoxus has 
not feet like any bird. The savans have, indeed, 
called it paradoxical, as if they wished thereby 
to let the peculiar little bird know that it bolds 
some quite new and unorthodox tenets on the 
subject of feet. Such, however, is the present 
loose condition of ornithological opinion, that 
this heretical tendency will, I fear, be deemed 
rather a recommendation than an objection. 
As if the bird had some ridiculous Chinese 
notions in its head, the feet are very small. 
There is no hind spur. The legs and feet 
are covered with feathers and thick down to 
the very nails of the claws. There is no divi- 
sion between the claws, which are not separated, 
but joined dose together. They are certainly 
more like the feet of a mammal than those of 
a bird ; some describers compare them to the 
feet of a hedgehog, and others to the feet of a 
rat. The footprint, as T have already said, is 
like that of a rat. The skins of the soles of the 
feet are rough, hard, horny, and serrated, like 
scaly armour, or like the surface of a rasp. Such 
feet are well adapted for running on the burn- 
ing hot sands of Africa and Asia, the united 
claws letting no sand get between them, and the 
horny soles, like the blacksmith’s hand, resisting 
heat. 

Little or nothing appears to be known of their 
nests. Some species are said to lay only a few 
eggs, and their young, it is reported, remain 
long in the nest after being hatched. The 
banded sand grouse (Pterocles arenarius) is said 
to make her nest among stunted brush, laying 
only four or five eggs. 

The seeds of milk vetch (astragalus) are said 
to be in the season the principal food of this 
species. The food found in the crops of the 
species which have visited us this summer con- 
sisted of ‘red clover, grass, tares, and com- 
mon plaintain seeds. When found in the giz- 
sard, the seeds were of course found half ground 
. (the fine word is comminuted), by the grinding 
of half-transparent gravel stones scarcely bigger 
than the seeds themselves. 

Dr. Andrew Smith, in his Illustrations of the 
Zoology of South Africa, gives us some glimpses 
of these birds in 41ieir African homes. He found 
the remains of grass seeds, bulbs, and ants, in 
their gizzards. The different species have diffe- 
rent times and w&js of visiting their feeding- 
grounds and drinking-places. The variegated 
pin-wings (Pterocles variegatus) fly very high and 
earty in the morning, descending suddenly, and 


sometimes spirally, to reach the spot they seek. 
The two-banded pin-wings (Pterocles bicinctus) 
fly in the dusk of the evening to their watering; 
places. The guttural pin-wings (Pterocles gut- 
turalis) fly regularly to the watering-places at 
fixed hours—teii in the morning and three in 
the afternoon. “ In such an arrangement,” says 
Dr. Andrew Smith, “we must admit design, as 
were all the various species to experience thirst 
at or about the same time, both delay and diffi- 
culty would be experienced in quenching it, 
since, owing to the general scarcity of water in the 
districts they inhabit, even as it is, at present 
hundreds of the same species are often to be 
seen fringing the brink of a pool for hours toge- 
ther, waiting, and occasionally disputing, for the 
first sip.” 

How far these grouse agree with other grouse, 
or differ from them, in their habits, no one can 
tell. The probability is that they are as pecu- 
liar in their habits and instincts as they are 
peculiar in their structure and appearance. Odd 
looks, odd ways. How do they manage their 
love affairs ? Docs the cock sing a love-song, 
like the capercaillie, calling “pcller, pcller, 
pcllcr,” until tlie hens of his harem come croak- 
ing “ gock, gock, gock ?” Like the black grouse, 
docs he crow for his wives and win them by a 
melody v liicli has been compared to the wliet- 
fing of a scythe ? Are there fierce cock-fights 
on these occasions, and docs the victory decide 
the question of who is to be followed by the 
hens ? For all nature is of the opinion of the 
poet in the Ode to Alexander : 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave 
Deserve tlic fair. 

There is, indeed, a species, of grouse, the ruffed 
American grouse, who calls his favourite to him 
by swelling his body and beating himself with 
his wings until he produces a sound like drum- 
ming ; ^ 

And tWe is ne’er a hen, be she ever so glum, 

But will spruce up her feathers and follow the drum. 

The habits, the nests, the eggs, and the 

S eoul iarities, of the sand grouse, are matters the 
iscovery of which challenges the zeal and 
courage of observers. Meanwhile, the question 
has been raised what ought to be done with the 
coveys of these extraorainary birds which visit 
the I5ritish islands. When numbers of male 
and numbers of female birds ffy separately, 
they are called packs (male and female packs), 
and when both sexes fly together in small 
numbers they are called coveys, and in large 
numbers flocks ; some birds occasionally fly m 
armies. The sand grQuse of this summer nave 
all been coveys. What, then, ought to be done 
with these coveys P Ought they to be killed 
for the table? They possess “gastronomic 
virtues,” according to ibhe phrase of ^ gentleman 
who has eaten them, and who liked their flesh, 
and praised them as virtuous birds accordingly. 
Now, it may be all very well to eat them in 
countries where armies of such birds ore seen 


so crowded together that boys can, it is said, snoke, but ourself. It was tlie Valley of the 
knock them down with sticks. But their Shadow of Death, heated seven tunes hotter 
flesh is said to resemble that of the pigeon than it was wont to be heated. 

* in appearance and flavour ; and as curiosities, Here Badger drew out his revolver and 
tiieir value in this country exceeds that of menaced an imaginary wolf, The guide, look- 
many pies full of pigeons. They are, there- ing round indolently and seeing a pistol-barrel 
fore, foolishly extravagant eating. As for close to his back, entreated Badger to take care 
their becoming naturalised in this country, our it not go off. Badger smiled at the possi- 
cold winters, our shooting mania, and their bility. 

swift win^^s, render that highly improbable. As Yesterday, T was scrambling over milhons of 
everybody knows, what is now done with them tons of the rubbish of old Thebes, or stumbling 
is, they are sliot, stuffed, and sold for preserva- over the black skulls or brown shrunken hands 
tion in museums. But surely snaring them and and shreds of the tawny grave-clothes of learned 
keeping them alive as long as possible in aviaries Thebans, burnt (the rest of them) in peasants’ - 
would be the wisest use to make of them, for fires, or the gathering dust in European mu- 
this would give us opportunities of studying seums. To-day, I am in a rocky valley where 
them, and learning something of their habits, man cannot dwell; beneath is desert dust; 
When they died, it would be time enough above, and on ail sides, are cliffs, brown calcined 
to stuff ana preserve tliem as specimens. They rocks, on which no grass, no lichen even, not 
would be far more beautiful, curious, and into- the smallest white or orange scale of moss, can 
resting, in the aviary tW in the museum. It cling or find root. 

is, moreover, probable, that they could be easily A brown dusty rock, of a dull orange colour 
tamed. Mr. William Sinclair, of Drugoobe, whitened by sunshine, is the grave rock, com- 
Donegal, made one captive, and has found it to pared with whose barrenness the barrenness of 
be very easily lamed by kindness. Wiien he a crayon sky or an alpine needle of granite is 
was walking in a rabbit warren by the sca-side, animation ; lor the one is often wet, glistening 
he came suddenly upon a covey of thirteen or with mist and rain, and the other is itself beau- 
fourteen birds. After flying up and making a tiful from its contrast with the snow through 
circle of three or four hundred yards, they flew which it pierces. But the desolation of red-hot 
almost over his head, and then dropped on the rock, with desert sand below, is complete indeed, 
sands close under the bent hills ; wiiencc after and a fitting avenue to the tombs of dead pride 
suffering him to come within thirty yards of them, and cruelty. 

thev flew inland. He was subseaucntlv on the We circled the rocks in single file, stopping i 


they flew inland. lie was subsequently on the 
outlook for them, and shot a cock and wounded now and then to look at self-made cofumns 
and caught a hen. The captive was curiously formed here and there in the rock by the disso- 
familiar from the first, and seems quite con- lution of softer strata, and to wonder what the 
tented, freely eating grits, canary -seed, and scene would be like when the sudden rains pour 
grounicl, and being fond of washing and splasli- down these dead ravines, and the devastating 
mg in a pan of water. water comes leaping down the dead men’s 

valley, and through the Gates of the Kings, 

who were ruthless and tremendous beings, and 
DINNER IN A TOMB. lords of Upper and Lower Egypt, wiien England 

inhabited only by oysters, snipes, and 

I AND Badger and my dragoman, and our wolves, 
three donkeys and their attendants, and a The glare from the rooks is as when you look 
mounted guide with a lon^ rehoiit or quarter- closely at a red-hot shovel. You cannot look 
staff club over his brown-rooed shoulder, arc on up ; you butt on, hoping to jjet somewhere that 
our way through a dismal valley of rocks to tlie will be cooler and less cye-withering. Now we 
Babel Molook, or Gates of the Kings, through reach a winding and ascending path, leading 
whieh, hundreds of years ago, before Homer liigherintothegorge, where we have to dismount, 
grew blind, or Herodotus listened to Egyptian 1 and Badger dismount ; our stirrups bein^ held 
lies and legjends, the kings of Theirs were by the boys, who always select such an Onental 
borne to their subterranean tombs, with hiero- ceremony as a fit time to remind yoU of future 


We circled the rocks in single file, stopping 
w and then to look at self-made columns 


DINNER IN A TOMB. 


borne to their subterranean tombs, with hiero- 
glyphic standards, lotus banners, and wafts of 
frankincense and myrrh from golden vessels, 
rising to scare the hymna and tlie jackal, wlio 


“backsheesh,” and to utter lying plaudits of 
their donkeys. 

“ Very good donkey, sare; go like steamer 
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stana at the mouths of their dens snifl&ng for fast as horse ; just same as horse, your donkey, 
news, and astonishing the vulture, who hangs sare.” 


motionless above in the fervid air. 


Our saddle-bags with the dinner are thrown 
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An hour ago, we left some mud walls and short over Homar Alee’s (the guide’s) shoulder, and 
turf worn to the scanty paddedness of an old we set out for tomb “No, 1^ Belzoni tomb,” 
h^rthrug ; an hour ago, we heard the last half- as our guide somewhat pedantically names the 
wild Arab ^og bark, the last puny over-hatched first object of our search, 
chicken crow sleepily ; an hour a^o, we saw the But here our guide, betraying some temper 
latest case of ophthalmia and naked child, and respecting our wish to ke'pour wax candies and , 
were offered the last scarabmi. And we were German matches in our own care, so that we 
now alone, where nothing lived, grew, sang, or njay neither be left in the dark half a mile under- 


Ilk (»yreles««ss^ or h h^tmd j 
V otct^osi^t'iaTo\igklikst«3^^ 

)) Badger, one of the best-natuised soub m the 
world, wio ^wsjs wants to do things iu^^ozj 

straightforward way, and who has had veryliUle 
conversance with any people but his own 
countrymen, takes the ^de by the shoulders 
and addresses him with honeyed words : 

** Look here, my dear fellow, all we want is 
to see the thing thoroughly, le too” (Here 
Badger, who, like others of my compatriots, 
believes that every one understands French, 
wanders off into the French of Stratforde atte 
• Bowe.) ** Do you understand ? Let us go on 
quietly, amicably, and ” 

“Suyib” (good), says the Arab sulkily, un- 
derstiinding not two words of all Badger’s 
harangue. 

“ Very well— descendez ! Commencez vite! 
Look alive — vous comprenez — you under- 
stand?” 

*^Belzoni tomb, Ho. 17,” says Homar Alee 
oracularly. 

The donkeys were picketed in the wshade of a 
rock — that is, one front leg of each w^as tied up 
in the tranquillismg Arab manner pirated by 
Rarey. We got the short spermaceti candles 
out of the saddle-bags and approached the en- 
trance of No. 17, which that extraordinary 
runaway Pavian monk and street acrobat, 
tho gigantic Bcizoni, ingenious discoverer of 
Egyptian antiquities, ransacked with great 
success. 

At the foot of a brown bare cliff in this valley 
of death is the square doorway of the tomb, 
marked in red paint on the lintel by Cham- 
pollion, Bruce, and some other Egyptian tra- 
veller. 

We are going to penetrate four liundrcd and 
seventy feet horizontally into the deserted palace 
of death, and one hundred and eighty feet 
deeper than the head of the broken staircase 
where I now stand, down to the chamber where 
once rested that wonderful semi-transparent 
alabaster sarcophagus which is now to be seen 
in the Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn-ficlds, 
London, England. 

We dcsceud the broken staircase, covered 
with flakes and broken ledges of stone, that le^ds 
to the real entrance to the tomb. Badger, in 
the midst of the slippery and uncertain descent, 
calls for MuiTay to find the date of the Italian’s 
discovery which he cannot. 

Another door and another passage of eighteen 
. feet long by nine wide, its roof "blackened by 
the torch-smoke of predecessors, the walls lined 
with coloured hicroglyjihics, bring us to another 
[ shelving and fractured staircase, wliich de- 
I soends on an horizontal slant another twenty- 
five feet. 

We move with glimmering starry light over 
the detritus and broken refuse of the fise wall 
that Belzoni’s battering palm-tree .destroyed in 
laying open the true site of the monarcli’s sar- 
. cophsius. Tiicre are chips of stone enough to 
fill half a dozen masons* yards. Persian, Greek, 
Turk, iftnd Frenchman, have all lent their hands 


5^* the tamb of the 
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curious and bonutiful ^mps. Other antiqua- 
rians have imitated him with lamentable suc- 
cess ; others with lamentable failures—all have 
helped to moz* and mutilate this palace of King 
Death, 

Every wall is like the gigantic illurainaled 
leaf of a child’s spelling-book, the colours still 
perfect, the forms of th(S strange mystic mena- 
gerie still entire. The water-plant, the rat, the 
ibis, the w'ild goose, the jackal, the hare, the 
hawk, the ape, the vulture, the asp witli swollen 
hood, the crocodile, the sycamore — all the plants 
and creatures I have been for weeks in contact 
with — cut into the stucco with strong, clear, 
intelligent touch. 

The colours — the greenish blues, the heavy 
reds, the coarse yellows — though barbarous iu 
effect, untarnished by age. To many Ining, 
these figures could now be read off* as a news- 
paper can be read. I know that this lute meant 
“pleasure,” and tliis cross and ring “pure life,” 
and this blue figure a god, and this red figure a 
man, and tliis triple scourge “royal power,” and 
this asp soveroigniy. But bcyonil this all is 
darkness, except where readings in Egyptian 
mythology enable me to sec that here ilie Gonii 
of the Dead, headed by Horus, led the dead king 
to Osiris and Athos ; and that here the king, in 
his descent to Ameiiti, to be tried for his life’s 
deeds, is ferried over the river of Deatii, or 
makes offerings to Osiris, Jsis, and Aiiubis. The 
whole tomb is a great epic, the subject death ; 
yet it resembles a child’s picture-book, painted 
in crude and conventional colours, barbarous and 
curious, but beautiful only to the over-heated 
imagination. What a strange freak of pride to 
provide this subterranean picture-book world to 
spend the uges in, and to await the inevitable 
spoiler! Had these Pliaraohs pined for eternity 
of peace, why did they not go and have their 
graves dug deep iu the moving desert, and wdiere 
none could have discovered them ? Many a pea- 
sant they spurned with their feet, as hcco\vered 
amid the ashes of their brick-kilns, has slept for 
three thousand years in his forgotten grave, w Idle 
the lord of the two Egypts has beeu torn piece- 
meal by antiquarians to spice library drawers, 
or has been dismembered by popular lecturers 
searching for papyri. 

Happy in my ignorance, as I dream over the 
impotence of pride and the vanity of transitory 
power, I grow so careless of tlie flattery and 
emptiness of tlie hieroglyphic inscriptions, that 
1 would scarce read them now, if 1 could. It 
might have been Sethi, or Osirei, father of Se- 
sostris, who, thirteen hundred and twenty-two 
years before Christ, sire, I mean, of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty of Theban Diospolites, who 
drove out the stranger slieplierd .kings who 
slumbered here iu an alabaster chest ; all I care 
for is that it is the tomb of a bygone' Egyptian 
king, and that here am I, to whom Egyptian 
history has been dear ever since 1 could read, 
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Citterly indiier«n.t to whose tomb I am in. j|U<l 
here is Badger nKfairin^boat Imtobi and teaaiaag 
pur Arab gui^ in bad French. 

** I say, guide, nous voulons manger — ^lunoh, 
you know. Jfow, I do hope you brought the 
corkscrew. Aimez-vous bottled porter, or did 
the Prophet forbid it?— le Proph^e n’aimait 
pas le port and sherry, o'est vrai 

“ Sayib’* (good), tolls out the .^ab guide. 

Quite Egyptian !” says the critical Badger, 
as he looks about him with an air of deliglit and 
astonishment, the hot wax dripping on his hand, 
and occasioning him moments of extreme pain 
and excitement. The ™de bears these tran- 
sient sufferings with that Christian patience 
with which we generally contrive to bear the 
misfortunes of others. 

“But it hurts, you know,” was Badger’s re- 
monstrance, which he instantly stopped to pat 
and encourage the guidb, and entreat him “ not 
to hurry, my dear fellow. Lot’s do everything 
deliberately and comfortably.” 

To which the guide, tliinking Badger was 
asking liim the name of the tomb, always replied, 
with the air of an authority, 

“ Number seventeen — Belzoni tomb.” 

The two staircases, the three doorways, and a 
third passage of twenty-nine feet, brought us to 
a small oblong chamber, where the pit is, that 
once baffled all further 'progress, 'fhe pit, a 
kind of moat hollowed out to guard death from 
life ; a pit whose inner wall, strong apparently 
as a fortress, and shaped of blocks of hewn 
stone cemented close as cabinet work, barred all 
further hope of discovery. The cunning of the 
builder, dead now some three thousand years, 
had well guarded the secret. The stone on the 
walls was covered with columns of hieroglypliics 
ill due sequence. There was no flaw for curiosity 
or suspicion to work in its crowbar. ¥et at the 
first grasp of Belzoni the whole magic of the 
dead rharaoh fell to pieces. The hollow sound 
of the wall of the pit had caught his quick ear, 
a small aperture no bigger than a scorpion could 
w'riggle through had caught his quick eye ; the 
battering-ram was launched, and the > great 
painted halls and the alabaster sarcophagus met 
his delighted glance. 

But it was the Arab hunters for treasures 
and the gropers in the mummy-pit who had 
given him tlie first inkling. They had been 
struck, after the rains, by seeing at one parti- 
cular spot in the Bab-el-^olook the earth always 
sink and shrink. Belzoni, whose whole mind 
was bent on discovery, accepted the omen, and 
began to dig, instantly discovering the fii’st 
staircase and doorway. 

It is ^uite a tour through tliis subterranean 
palace of the dead ; for one lias no sooner pene- 
trated the first passages and hall, twenty-six 
feet square, supported by four rock pillars, than 
we come to a second ball, two more passages, 
and a gcand hall, supported by six pillars, at 
the upper ©nd of wliich is tiie vaulted chamber 
where the sarcophagus was found. Nor is this 
all : for two more rooms, supported by pillars, 

* lead out of the grand hall, and in some oJr 

them are niehes recesses^ intended for we 

know not what inoense-buxnmg or mummy- 
storing; and round the south-west room is a 
broad oenoh of rock, four feet Mgh, hewn out 
for who shall say what mommer or visitor to 
the royal tomb. Some think tW tbe royal at- 
tendants were laid bore after death, ready to 
serve with dish and goblet, sword and javelin,^ 
harp and lute, on the monarch if he should call 
them. 

But the pit and the masking wall were not 
the only means the wily Egyptians took to con- 
ceal their dead monarcli. No jealous banker 
during a siege ever so built up his treasure. 
The wall near wliich the sarcophagus stood was 
again only a veil ; it had an inclined plane form- 
ing the central rib of a palatial staircase that 
led down into outer dai'kncss, more than fifteen 
hundred and fifty feet. Whither it led and 
what was the object of its concealment we 
cannot at this period of time even guess. 

Did these pyramid builders really believe 
that all this scooping and tunnelling ^would 
in lime lead them a secret and covered way 
to Hades ? 

In some of tbe rooms, the hieroglyphics are 
stiU unfinished ; the figures are red-lined and 
corrected ill black either by the artist himself 
or his superior, and still remain waiting for the 
rclievo-cuitcr’s chisel. The king must Jiave 
died and wanted his tomb before it could be 
got ready for him, so the red living men were 
turned out, and death came in and took posses- 
sion. T own, though no sentimentalist or in- 
ventor of causes for grief, that I could not help 
pitying the proud man who, after all, never got 
his death-chamber finished, but was walled up, 
hugger-mugger, anyhow, some great contractor 
of those days smiling at the false priest as he hid 
the slovenly job from the truth-telling daylight. 

A thousand years or so later, and the trick 
was discovered ; but the rascals had fled, and 
had lain down, let us hope in turn, in their 
own unfinished tomb, and shuffled off the respon- 
sibility. 

I sometimes found myself moralising, too, 
over the evidently greater carelessness and 
liaste with which (true to human nature) the 
inner chambers were adorned. The outer pas- 
sages begin all line and level, red feet, green 
water plants, blue ploughs, and so on ; further 
in, the workmen, tired, restless, or. careless, 
launch out into coarser figures ; rooms full of 
red men in white tunics holding tow-ropes, and^ 
dragging in the mystic boat that bears the' ^ 
mummy-oase ; blue gods crowned with symbo- 
lical feathers; enormous snakes thirty yar<^ 
lon» ; genii with monster heads, all dashed in 
with a very free and indifferent hand. It looks 
very much as if the artists of the time had, 
like modem upholsterers, tried to get their con- 
tract work done as soon as possible, and with 
no very vigilant or conscientious eye to watch 
them. 

. “ Would to Araun !” — ^the Lord of the Sun — 
no doubt they said in those days, like any other 
th;ed mechames— " and by Tharah”— the god of 
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Memphis who fashioned the world upon his j 
forming-wheel— would that this accursed 
Ving’s tomb were finished, and we were once 
more up, safe, all day basking in the sunshine ! 
Why should a dead king bury us with his for- 
gotten mummy ? Accursed then be these Nile 
geese, and doubly accursed these big snakes 
and these funeral boats !” 

There is one thing very repulsive in Egyptian 
tombs and temples generally. There is such a 
sickening recurrence of exulting cruelty, such 
lopping and binding, such flocks of haltered pri- 
« • soners tied to chariots j there are such tons of 
human ears and hands ; such slicing of heads, 
such brandishing of swords like ernmb-brushes, 
and of falchions like fish-slices. Pride and cruelty 
reign triumphant over these places. These kings 
surely forgot that they were mere paid upper 
servants of the nation, bound for certain wages 
— trinkets, guards, and gilt houses — under 
heavy penalties to discharge certain duties, 
and originally chosen by the voice of the great 
, majority. By-and-by they usurped God’s place, 

I fancied themselves mvinely gifted with incom- 
petence, claimed priestly power so as to at 
once enslave mind as well as body, and built 
sucli vain tombs as these wherein to hide 
themselves from decay. And now it comes to 
this, that the place is a dry river-bed of loose 
stone, and the jackal feeds her young in its 
recesses. 

Here my reveries were disturbed by a tre- 
mendous crackling blaze suddenly springing up 
from a fire of dry palm-boughs, set alight by 
the guide, and contradicting all I had said. The 
bright yellow flame, ebasiug the darkness, flaslicd* 
up to the roof. On all sides, coloured figures 
moved and marched ; men towing with snake- 
ropes, genii, jackal, and ape-hcaaed judges of 
the dead; especially the funeral boats passing 

* over iiovitiatory and metaphorical cataracts, 
were visible. The ceiling, too, was alive with 
huge figures of goddesses, whose lieads were on 
this side of the room, and their legs, thirty feet 
long, were on the opposite side of the wall, so 

“• tliat, bracket-like, they embraced all between 
and beneath them, l^or endless centuries that, 
divine bracket had straddled over the alabaster 
sarcophagus of King Sethi. 

For a moment the faces of Badger and the 
guide shone out white and dark like good and 
evil genii.* In an instant the flames had died 
into red sparks, and all was again darkness. 
Tbe vultures, the lutes, the papyri, the ploughs, 

. the bread-cakes, the geese, had disappeared ; the 
great negro hand of night had come and sponged 
out the great coloured picture-book. 

With this tomb I will couple Bruce’s tomb— 
or the Harper’s tomb, as it is called — because 
it is more dome&tic and sociable, and less mys- 
terious, awful, and hieratic. The rooms are mere 
small furnished sitting-rooms, and their subjects 
refer more to ordinary life and every-day events. 

* It is a reign or two later than that of Belzoni, 
It was defaced during the ^eign of the Ptoleniys, 
for these tombs were even then show-places, and 
the granite sarcophagus wgs removed some yc&jcs 


since. The gift’s coffin is no longer here to 
excite the imagination, or to dream oT in future 
Nilotic nightmares. 

The chief features of this tomb of Ramesis 
the Third (date 1219 b.c.) are the little side 
bins, or chambers, which line either side of the 
entrance passage. Each of these contains a 
I mummy pit, in which once rested the body of 
some chief servant of the dead Pharaoh. His 
chief cook, his head butler, his head baker, his 
steward, harper, priest, armour-bearer, boat- 
superintendent, farmer, ready at his call. They 
lie right and left of the passage, each in his 
separate stall, surrounded by picture emblems 
of their different professions and trades rudely 
painted on the wall. We see from these, how 
the head Pharaoh ate, drank, and dressed. It 
seems childish to lie down in the grave sur- 
rounded by such shadoi^. That we brought 
nothing into this world and can carry nothing 
out of it seems to have been forgotten by these 
worshippers of Amonn-Reliuna ; yet it was, 
perhaps, some comfort to weak man to feel that 
he would even in death be surrounded by sem- 
blances of his life’s delights. 

Be it as it may, the boatman’s vault has 
its square-chequered sails and little paddles, 
its cabins and banks of oars; the armourer his 
brackets of bows, swords, arrows, and javelins, 
his coats of mail, his embossed or gilded hel- 
mets, his arms of gilt and steel. The cooks 
slay oxen and dismember them, boil joints in 
caldrons, mince meat, knead bread with their 
feet and hands, draw off liquids with syphons, 
carry unleavened cakes to the oven. The hus- 
bandman carries geese, drives oxen, watches the 
Nile rise, reaps the Boora for the lotus-flowers 
for the festival. Another room is stored with 
the semblance of furniture and wearables, of 
winc-coolcrs resembling sarcophagi, sofas, chairs, 
vases, striped linens, and leopard-skins. Another 
room is piled with the still more fallacious sem- 
blance of geese, quails, eggs, pomegranates, 
grapes, nuts, &c. ; and in tlie last room I en- 
tered were tw^o blind minstrels, playing before 
some deity— Moiii or Hercules, f believe the 
antiquarians say— on harps, whose bases are 
shaped into female heads. 

There they play on, those harpers, nor does 
wire or siring fail after these three thousand 
years of harping to deaf ears. There, like 
treasure transformed by magic — that pictured 
wealth of tlie dead— Pharaoh remains : no 
human hand can lift down those javelins ; no 
sword wu’ench up those sarcophagi ; no human 
fingers draw tliose sw'ords. Slowly, slowly, 
time with gentle erasure fades them away, 
and restores the blanched rock to its old bar- 
barity. 

Badger, who has done notliing but utter 
" Oh,” Ah !” and such interjections, and de- 
clare everything is quite Egyptian, it indeed 
well may be — for what else could it be ? — here 
gets so mutinous on the subject of lunch, that I 
proposed an adjournment to the mouth of the 
tomb, there to discuss supplies. Badger there- 
upon proposes that the guide, meantime, be 
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presented with a chicken and a pipe, ** to make 
it all straightforward and comfortable, you know, 
,and to have no grnmblingwith these sortof cads." 

We seat ourselves on sacrificial stones within 
the black shade of the tomb doorway, where so 
long ago the perfumed mummy passed in, to 
the clash of the sistra and the clang of cymbals. 
A stone lying between us serves for a table. 
We plunder the saddle-bags, we unswathe rolls 
of varnished chicken, we draw forth salt and 
steel, we gurgle out brown frothing stout, we 
lie down in our plaids like Arab sheikhs, wc 
devour with thankfulness. 

The guide, with true Moslem courtly, hides 
himself in a retired place, with his cliicken and 

^ drink the memory of all the Pharaohs in 
solemn silence. 

I am in a tranquil half-doze, lulled by the 
intense outer heat, wHfcn suddenly Badger leaps 
to his feet as if he had seen a ghost. I at first 
really thought he had seen the dead llameses 
I j sliding through the sunshine. 

It was only a jackal. These creatures infest 
rocky valleys and rock tombs. I caught one 
glimpse of liis quick, light run. 

“ Oh !’* sighed Badger, “ that I had brought 
my breech-loader.” 

I had again drawn back into my doze, when a j 
remark of Badger’s again aroused me, and 1 
looked up. There were three old Arabs seated 
cross-legged before us. It needed but a glance 
to show that they were itinerant marine ston*- 
sellers (or curiosity sellers), who had dodged us 
i hither, and marked us down as victims. 

1 Before one, lay the two black hands of a 
I mummy; before another, some blue porcelain 
vultures’ wings, once worn as neck ornaments ; 
before the third, a toy-dog of painted wood, and 
a triangular tartlet of petrifieQ bread. 

“Antique! Good antique!” said the three 
Arabs. 

“Moosh oiix” (I do not want), I said to the 
first. 

To the second : “ Ma in fasli” (No use). 

And to the third, tlie exorcising word, 
“Thegleban” (Humbug). 

I Instantly they shrank away as the jackal 
had slunk from us. Crimson and gold sunset 
' clothed the Memnon when wc rode past, but 
the imbecile old monarch bad heard how I hud 
treated his people, and would not deign me one 
syllable. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. 

“ Love thou thy Neighbour,” we are told, 
“ Even aa Thyself.” That creed I hold ; 
But love her more, a thousand-fold ! 

My lovely Neighbour; oft we meet 
In lonely lane, or crowded street ; 

I know the music of her feet. 

I 

She little thinks how, on a day, 

She must have missed her usual way, 

And walked into my heart for aye. 


iR ROUND. 

Or how the mstl^T of her dress 
Thrills thro’ me like a soft caress, 

With trembles of delicioasness. 

Wee woman, with her smiling mien, 

And soul celestially serene, 

She' passes me, unconscious Queen ! 

Her face most innocently good. 

When through there peeps the sweet red blood. 
A very nest of Womanhood 1 

Like Raleigh — for her dainty tread, 

When ways are miry — I could spwfed 
My cloak, but, there’s my hearUc^ead. 

Ah, Neighbour, you will never know 
Why ’tis my step is quickened so ; 

Nor what it is I murmur low. 

I see you ’mid your flowers at morn, 

Fresh as the rosebud newly born ; 

I marvel, can you have a thorn ? 

If so, ’twere sweet to lean one’s breast 
Against it, and, the more it prest, 

Sing like the Bird that sorrow hath blessed. 

I hear yon sing ! And thro’ me Spring 
Doth musically ripple and ring ; 

Little you think I’m listening ! 

You know not, dear, how dear you be ; 

All dearer for the secresy : 

Nothing, and yet a world to me. 

So near, too ! you could hear me sigh, 

Or see my case with half an eye ; 

But must not. There are reasons w'hy. 


THE POLISH DESERTER. 

A STEALTHY stcp iu the corridor, tlie faint 
rustle of a woman’s garments, and then there 
was a low tap at the door, and a voice said 
softly in the French language, 

“ Doctor, monsieur, arc you awake ? Come 
aud speak to me, but hist ! be careful, for the 
love of Heaven !” 

The summons rather startled me, as I sat in 
my lonely room, late on the third night after my 
arrival at the castle, writing a long letter to 
Alice iu England. It was for her sake— Alice 
’Wilson’s — that I was in Poland, and atMiklitz, 
the mansion of Count Emmanuel Oghiski, whose 
household surgeon I was. The count was one 
of the chief nobles of the kingdom; his forjs- 
fathers had been Palatines in the days of Polish 
independence ; his domains were great, and his 
revenues, in spite of neglect, considerable. The 
possessor of all these advantages was, however, 
anything but happy. He had wretched health, 
his naturally good parts \veise rusted by sloth, 
and his kindly disposition was fast growing 
irritable and morbidly sad. 1 had been given to 
understand, by the friend who had procured me 
the well-paid situation I now filled, that Count, 
Oginski had fallen under the displeasure of the 
Russian government. This was not from any 
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:Ct of Ms own* for my employer had heen 
-crapulous in his avoidance of politics. His 
JOn, however, Emile Qginski, had been con- 
acted of some share in a eonspiracy to throw off 
Jie Muscovite yoke, and had been punished by 
jeing forced into the ranks of the army, and 
;ent to serve as a private in the Caucasus, with 
'lie regiment of Astrakhan. 

Two years had elapsed since this harali 
icntonce had been carried into effect, and the 
/oung heir to a proud name and fair estate, 
i mere boy in years, easily tempted into 
■Jie rash plot whose detection had brought 
the Czar’s vengeance on his head, had never 
since been suffered to communicate with his 
parents. Count Oginski had in vain invoked 
all the influence of his powerful relatives ; and 
the mother of the poor boy, a high-spirited 
woman, who had never been willing to appear 
at the imperial court, had conquered her Polisli 
prejudices so far as to travel to St. Petersburg 
and kneel at the Emperor’s feet to solicit the 
pardon of her son. But Nicliolas considered 
mercy as mere weakness, and the suppliant was 
coldly dismissed. At the same time an order 
was transmitted from the Chanoellerie of St. 
Petersburg that the count, who had long resided 
in Italy during most part of the year, sliould 
not quit the Kussian dominions w'iiliout a special 
authorisation from the Czar. And it was thought 
indulgent by the burcaucrat.s of the capital to 
give the father of a traitor’ the choice between 
St. Petersburg and his own Polish estates in 
the government of Kalisch. Thus it came about 
that the count, suffering from gout, rheumatism, 
and a lack of educated companions, wrote to a 
friend in London to express his desire for an 
English medical attendant, while the high salaiy 
tempted me, a poor young surgeon *wlio hud 
just taken his doctor’s dcgicc, and who hud 
been for years engaged to a clergyman’s 
daughter who was good and pretty, but poor as 
himself. 

And now, when my long letter descriptive of 
the strange place and strange people — a letter 
that might have wearied otliers, tut which I 
knew Alice would read over and over again witli 
fond interest in every detailr-wlien this letter 
was half finished, there came tlie midnight 
summons I have spoken of. Opening the 
door, I found myself confronted by the countess. 
She was v<ery pale, and she trembled, and I 
fancied there were marks of tears hastily dried 
upon her face, ' but her eyes were unusually 
bright, and had the restless craving look often 
seen in those of some hunted creature. As she 
stood in the silent corridor, hung with moth- 
eaten tapestry, her dark hair — streaked with early 
grey that w^as due to son’ow more than years — 
falling in disorder; over her white wrapper, and 
a small silver lamp flickering in her unsteady 
hand, she looked more like a spirit than a living 
woman. 

^^SWauie,” I said, am at your orders, 
there is no cause for alarm. The 

interrupted me by a hasty gesture : ** Theyi 


count is sleeping. He is not ill '; it is not 
on Ms account that— ah ! M. le Hooteur I can 
I trust you ? Will you help me, and be care- 
ful and silent ?” 

I stammered out seme commx^a-plaee as- 
surance of my willingness to do idi in my power 
to render service to the family, bat I dare say 
I was awkward in my speech, being not only un- 
practised in Erench conversation, but soarely puz- 
zled by the visit. Hitherto, I had only known the 
mistress of the house as a somewhat proud and 
stately lady, with a grave gentleness of bearing, 
equally remote from cordiality or haughtiness. 
And now Ibis marble figure, so cold aiid im- 
passive, aritated, fearful, and with glittering 
eyes and loosened hair, a prey to some inex- 
plicable terror and excitement ! Was the 
countess mad ! No doubt she read tho doubts 
that were passing through my mind, for slve con- 
quered her own emotion and addressed me in a ' 
calm voice, and in a low and wary tone. She 
wanted my aid, she said, for a sick person who 
had just arrived at Miklitz,and whose arrival, for 
weighty reasons, must be kept a secret from tlie 
household. The sufferer was— would I promise, 
as an English gentleman and a man of hououi*, 
not to reveal a word she told me, till I liad per- 
mission from herself — the suflerer was a poor 
lad, the son of a former steward, and who had 
Icjft tlie Russian regiment to which he belonged, 
without leave. 

“ lie is a deserter, then, madamc ?” 

The countess slowly bent her head, and for a 
moment o^Tvtwo tried to speak, but her voice 
failed herj^/f'-^hen, to my surprise and dismay, 
she 8pra% forw ard, dropped on her knees, and 
cai^ht my hand in both of hers, passionately 
crying aloud ; 

“Forgive me, monsieur, if I tried to deceive 
yon. I wdll trust you; I know I may do so 
safely. lie is my son, my only son, my dear, 
dear boy, come back from the Caucasus, 
wounded, famished, to die at the threshold of 
his father’s house, wdiich he must not enter !” 

Here the mother’s voice broke into stifling 
sobs, and it was with great difficulty, and only by 
representing the risk of alarming the household, 
that 1 succeeded in raising her from the ground 
and sootliiii" her to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. At last she was able to tell me the 
rest. 

“ I could not sleep,” she said, eagerly, “ and 
1 looked out of the window into the great 
garden, wliere the fountains were playing, and 
all was bright moonlight up to the verge of 
the belt of daik oaks. It was then I saw him, 
Emile, but so wan tind haggard, so ill and 
emaciated, in a tattered caftan and cap, like 
those of a Russian peasant, that none but a 
mother’s eyes could have recognised him. His 
eyes were dim, and his left arm was bandaged 
with a bloody cloth ; but it w^as Emile, my dear 
boy, that I have seen in my dreams tveiy night 
since the cruel day of his sentence. He was so 
gluistly, standing out in the wan moonlight, that 
I feared lie was dead, far off, and that his 
shadow was come to warn me that wc should 
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meet no more. But he looked tip and saw me. 
And I lighted my lamp, and went down, and, 
undid the door, and went out. And it was iny< 
Emile, Jdive, but dying, doctor.” 

With all my heart, 1 offered every assistance 
in my power. The most cruel part of the matter 
was, that we dared not bring the sufferer— for 
the poor lad was smarting under the effects of a 
gunshot wound, aggravated by privation and 
neglect — into the bouse, nor even reveal his 
presence to any one, * his father not excepted. 
The count — as his wife reluctantly owned— 
could never in his life keep a secret, and his 
nervous temperament would infallibly lead to a i 
betrayal of the fugitive’s position, should hei 
learn the truth suddenly. Most of the servants 
were faithful and trusty, but there were some on 
whose discretion no Veliance could be placed : 
while one in especial, the major-domo, a Cour- 
landcr by birth, and wlio had been recommended 
by the governor of Kaliscb, was suspected of 
being a spy. To harbour a deserter, particularly 
one whose service in the ranks was the chastise- 
ment of rebellion, was to couiniii an offence 
which Nicholas never pardoned. If it were 
known that Emile Oginski w^ere sheltered be- 
neath the Voof under which he was bom, the 
ruin of the family was certain to result, while 
the youth himself would be sculcnccd to the 
knout. 

There was an outhouse, a sort of grange, over 
which were two rude chambers, intended to ac- 
commodate husbandmen at the season of har- 
vest, but which had for some time boon unoc- 
cupied. This building, old and ruinous, would 
prove a safer shelter than the castle, and there 
would be no prying eyes tlierc. Food and clothing 
could be conveyed there, and, under my care, 
Emile might perliaps recover hisliealtliand take 
some opportunity of crossing the Prussian fron- 
tier, which was at no great distance. Tiiougli 
even on Prussian soil, as a dcscitcr, young 
Oginski was liable to extradition on the demand 
of the Russian government. There wms no 
safety for the hunted wretch, short of the civi- 
lised kingdoms of Western Europe. All this 
was sufficiently clear and coherent, and I could 
not but admire the prudence and forethought 
with which maternal affection had inspired the 
speaker. In as fow woi-ds as possible, 1 pledged 
myself to secresy, and snatching up my little 
medicine chest and a pocket-flask of brandy, I 
si^ilicd to the countess that I w’as ready to 
follow her. Under lier guidance, and treading 
with extreme caution, 1 contrived to reacli 
the door that opened on the garden without 
arousing any one, though it w^as nec( ssary to 
pass several doors, standing half open, accord- 
ing to the careless custom of Polish domestics, 
and from which issued the sound of the heavy 
breathing of sleepers. We were soon out upon 
the smoothly-mown lawn, speckled by the dead 
leaves tlu^t had fallen during that autumn even- 
ing, and tl>e sickly gleam of the moon fell on 
the fountains, on the statues, on the withering 
flowers, and tlic softly swaying boughs of the 
» dark trees. But no human form could be seen,* - 


and the idea oconrfm to me that the whole must 
, be a deloftion, a mocking visioii Been by the eye 
< of overstrain^ imgination. 

“I bade him wait. I said I would soon 
return. Emile, Emile!” whispered the poor 
mother, gradually raising her voice. But tnere 
was no reply. The countess trembled so much 
that, but for my support, she would have sunk 
to the ground. Suddenly she bent forward, 
uttered a low cry, “ There ! he is there !” and 
darted across the lawn to where, at the foot of 
a spreading chesnut-tree, lay something hardly 
to be seen by my duller eyes. I found that thie^ 
unfortunate young man was really lying tbere,*^ 
motionless, in the deep shadow. lie was dressed 
in the tattered and travel-stained garb of a Rus- 
sian peasant, his shoes were worn away by rough 
travel, and his feet were cruelly scarred and 
bleeding l’hei*e was a gory rag wrapped round 
his left arm, and his matted hair hung wildly 
about a haggard young face that must have been 
handsome once. His lips were white ; his eyes 
closed. 

“ He is dead,” said the countess, breaking out 
into a low wail, as she kneeled on the wet turf 
and gazed with despairing eyes upon the pros- 
trate form beside her. 

‘‘No, madam e, he has only fainted. There is 
a pulse, though a very feeble one, and the heart 
beats ; if I can get him to swallow a few drops 
of this brandy, he will revive.” I lifted the 
passive head, and forced a small quantity of 
the cordial between the pale lips. By chafing 
the cold hands, and by repeating small doses 
of the spirit, we managed with some trouble to 
restore the sufferer’s senses; but his strength 
was quite gone. He had been so spent by 
loss of blood and almost unheard-of hardships, 
lain ted like a wolf through the forests, that 
all the strength of his youthful constitution 
had been exhausted. Like some wounded 
animal, he had made a desperate exertion to 
reach his native scenes and die at home, but 
the effort had been loo severe, and the last 
of his forces had been expended in the 
struggle. He w'as conscious of his mother’s 
presence and caresses, but ho could not 
speak or stand, and it was necessary to carry 
him to the old grange, as if he had been a sick 
child. 

More than an hour was now spent in pro- 
viding, as well as circumstances allowed, for 
the poor fugitive. There was nothing in the 
deserted bunding but some trusses of straw,^ 
and two or three wooden bedsteads like* those' ^ 
commonly found in a military guard-room. 

I Food, water, warm clothes, bedding, must all be ! 
brought, though at the imminent risk of detection. i 
The countess went untiringly on this errand, 
again and again, gliding through the house, and 
returning with linen, wine, blankets, and so forth, 
while I remained with the patient, (folng what- 
ever my experience could suggest- to keep alight 
the flickering lamp of life. We did not,leave mm I 
until, sparingly fed (for he was suffering from I 
actu^ famine, and a free supply of nourisnraent | 
«spuld have proved fatal) and warmly wrapped 
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up, he had sunk into the aeep and dreamless myself, M.'le Docteur, to leave dear beautiful H 
sleep of exhaustion. Italy, with a sun that really shines— Eh ? 

From that night forth, an atmosphere of mys- Adeline, what is amiss ?** 
tery, concealment, and appreltension, seemed to The countess had started from her chair, and 
extend itself over all things. There was a patient stood listening eagerly to some faint sound 
to be cared for, a secret to be kept, a human which no ear, uusnarpened by strong emotion, 
being to be secluded from the observation of could have detected. My senses are tolerably 
even friendly eves. It was necessary to disguise quick, but 1 could hear nothing. A minute 
the fact of Emile’s proximity from his own passed and I thouglit I heard something like a 
father : a deception by no means to my taste, dull far-off beat of horses* feet, 
and galling to the frank and noble nature of “ Soldiers ! They have come to seek him ! 
the cOnntess, in whom her invalid husband re- He is lost !** murmured the poor mother, but 
posed the fullest confidence. But the more I in so low a tone that the rash words were heard 
' reflected, the more perilous did it seem to afford by none but myself— unless, indeed, Glittstein, 
Count Emmanuel any information on the subject who was handing some cordial to his master, 
of his son’s refuge. He was unsuspicious by had caught them. 

instinct and by habit, spoke freely of his affairs In a few moments all doubts were set at rest 
before his domestics, and felt the most perfect by the arrival of a commissary of police, ac- 
assurance of the devotion and attachment, not companied by several agents and a party of 
only of his Polish servants, but of Glittstein, the dragoons, to search the castle for the appre- 
major-domo, who was, as I have said, a Cour- hension of Emile Oginski, political offender, 
lander. and deserter from the regiment of Astrakhan. 

^ Of this man the countess entertained sus- Very particular orders to secure the person 
picions which 1 was inclined to treat as fhe of this young man had arrived by telegraph 
results of national prejudice. Personally, 1 was from St. Petersburg, and no retreat ap- 
rather disposed to like the Ilusso-German, wlio peared so likely to shelter him as his father’s 
was a fine portly fellow, with a shining bald house. 

liead fringed with yellow hair, bright blue eyes, Two Jiours, two long and painful hours, were 
and a pleasant smile. He wus an excellent consumed in a minute search of the extensive 
servant, and his punctual neatness contrasted mansion, which was rummaged from the garret 
favourably with the thoughtlessness of the and turret-chambers to the cellars. The servants 
Poles. 1 might have shared the lady’s anti- were rigorously cross-examiued, and the official 
pathv, had Glittstein been a velvet-fooled, sly- in command entered into an artfully managed 
faced sycophant, gliding cat-like through the conversation witli the count, whoso easy dispo- 
housc, but there w'as something bluff and down- sition was well known, insomuch that the au- 
right in the major-domo’s speech and bearing thoritics felt assured of being able to worm out 
that pleased me. the truth from him. But the count knew no- 

On the very morning that succeeded the night thing, and the astonishment with which he heard 
of the young man’s arrival, a startling incident of his unfortunate son’s flight was too genuine 
occurred. It was a cold moist morning, and the to be mistaken by so practised an observer as 
lazy white fog clung like a ragged veil of lialf the commissary. The servants also, being wholly 
transparent gauze to meadow and forest, nhile ignorant of their young lord’s return, could not 
the mist hovered in thicker masses over the possibly betray linn, cither by awkward zeal or 
many pools and morasses of the low-lying laud- venal perfidy ; and tlie police were at last fain 
scape. The count was unw^ell and restless, and to believe that no person of the household had 
ate his breakfast in a desultory fashion: now the slightest idea that the fugitive had even 
listlessly trifling with a morsel of toast, now committed the offence of desertion. Fortunately 
rising languidly to gaze out of the window on the countess was asked no questions, nor was it 
the melancholy prospect, and now, as he drew thouglit worth while to examine myself, a 
his elbow-chair nearer to the great stove, desiring foreigner newly arrived. The out-buildings 
a servant to bring him an exact report of the last underwent no scrutiny, for the agents were con- 
reading of a new barometer from Paris or Lon- vinced, long before the mansion w^as explored, 

• Piaster of Miklitz w^as very curious that no one had seen the runaway, and that 

in ml weather-predicting instruments, and the without having been seen he could not be 
liall was full of aneroids and wheel-glasses, w hose here. 

' French-polished mahogany and burnished brass He never got out of the forest of Pylclovicz, 
seemed out of place among the grim wolf-heads where he was last seen by a charcoal-burner,” 
and spreading antlers, the spears, nets, and said the commissary in a testy manner, as he 
antique weapons, ^ took his leave. "1 told our lord the governor 

“A miserable morning, Dr. Burton !” said that mortal limbs could not have borne such a 
Count Emmanud, pushing away his cup ; tlie journey as that from the wood hither. xVnd 
forerunner of a winter such as you cannot now, perliaps, some booby of a village headman 
realise till you. have felt it j a winter that nips will get the reward after all.” 
aiid;|)iiidies you, chills you and wets you, all at The police and troops went off in a crestfallen 
, once, Even St. Petersburg is pleasanter, as style, like foxes baffied in an inroad off a poultry. 

being dtyer. Bah! What cruelty of the go- yard, and the servants, male and female, watched 
. vemment to compel a crippled martyr bke^ .them as they rode down the avenue, and followed 
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thei? retiring forms with suppressed curses aud 
jeering laughter. 

• The conduct of Glittstein during this domi- 
ciliary visit had been very satisfactory. He was 
present wheh the commissary announced his 
errand, and when Emile’s escape was pro- 
claimed; and the look of surprise with which 
he received the news was evidently genuine. 
When the police were searching the house, 
his broad face wore an expression of concern 
and disgust ; he did not scowl or mutter maledic- 
tions, as the Poles did, but held himself aloof ; 
and I thought I could read in his intelligent 
countenance not only sympathy for the distress 
of the family, but an honest man’s natural re- 
pugnance to tyranny. 

“What would they say to tliis in England, 
Herr Burton he asked, in a cautious tone, as 
I passed him. 

“ What indeed, Glittstein !” 

The troubles of the Oginski family were by no 
means at an end. Two days after the with- 
drawal of the baffled gendarmes, there arrived 
an imperative mandate, sent by telegraph to the 
governor of the province, and transmitted as 
rapidly as man and horse could bear it to the 
castle. Count Emmanuel was required imme- 
diately to present himself before the authorities 
at St. Petersburg, there to remain until he had 
satisfied the Czar of his innocence of any com- 
plicity in his sou’s desertion. 

A painful dilemma now arose. Disobedience 
was not to be dreamed of, and the count at once 
repared to depaii, but would have preferred to 
e accompaiiiea on his dismal northern journey 
by his wife and liis medical attendant. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the countess would have 
gone with her invalid husband without hesita- 
tion, but now — when her son lay, worn out 
and wounded, perhaps dying, on a mean bed 
in a neglected outhouse, it was impossible. 
It nas equally out of the question tliat 1, 
whose professional care was necessary to the 
sufferer’s recovery, should absent myself from 
Miklitz. 

Tlie count went alone. How it was managed 
in detail I do not bear in mind, but the countess 
feigned severe indisposition, and this afforded a 
plea for retaining the English doctor at Miklitz. 
The Count was, as I have said before, the most 
trustful of men. He would not hear of my 
leaving the countess, and was considerate enough 
to leave Glittstein, his right hand man, wliom 
he accounted a treasure of sense and fidelity, 
to help us, taking with him only his Polish 
valet. 

The obicct of so much hostility, tenderness, 
and pity, lay passive and prostrate, in a condition 
between life and death. Wc could only visit 
him by stealth, and it was with much difficulty 
that we could convey to his comfortless lair 
the supplies of which he stood in need. He 
was very, .very ill. The gunshot wound in bis 
arm gave me a good d)eal of anxiety, for the 
bone was badly shattered and exfoliated, and 
the wonder was that gangrene had not 
•already ensued. But my chief fear was that 


the terrible exertions of that long journey 
through forests and oVer bleak steppes, with 
its attendant hunger and hardships, would 
prove too much for even a sound and youthful 
constitution. j 

It was long before the patient could, find | 
strength for anything like a continuous narrative 
of his escape and flie causes of his desertion. 

It was a tale not merely of privation and toil, 
and barbarous warfare on a rugged frontier, but 
of studied insults, unjust punishments, and a 
deliberate purpose to break the spirit and 
crush the heart of every one of these unfor^v* 
tunate exiles. He had fought and marched, 
had endured the hardest details of a hard life, 
with an unflinching and uncomplaining courage 
that was due to his Polish pride, but he had 
been at last compelled to become “ dushtek,” or 
servant, to a Russian major. 

“He was a cruel coward, the most hated of 
all our tyrants,” said the young man, feebly ; 
“he taunted me, he spoke to me as if I were 
his dog ; he mocked my country and my creed ; 
he made my tasks, and the breaS I ate, as bitter 
and as odious as a petty despot could. One day 
he struck me across the face with his cane. 
Next moment he lay at my feet, calling for help, 
and I fled.” 

How lie had formed the bold resolve to regain 
his home in West Poland, penniless and on foot ; 
how he had journeyed, hiding in the woods by 
day, and travelling’ by night ; how the peasants 
hall sometimes given him food and shelter, and 
at other times had turned out to hunt him down 
in hopes of reward ; all this he told in simple and 
modest words. Also, how he had changed clothes 
with a Malorossian serf, who had given him an 
old caftan and cap in excliange for his uniform 
coat; and how, soon afterwards, the tidings 
of his escape having preceded him, he had 
been pursued by a troop of 'Cossacks, and 
had received his wound from one of their 
musket-balls, while in the act of scrambling 
up the steep bank of a river which he had 
swum, and which had baffled the horsemen. 
Finally, how, famished, cramped in every joint 
and sinew, he had dragged himself with bleed- 
ing and crippled feet to the door of his father’s 
house, at which he had not dared to knock, 
and w^as watching the windows when his mother 
saw him. 

A gallant lad he was, slender and graceful of 
figure, rather active than strong, and with a 
handsome face enough, when once it began to ^ 
lose tlie gaunt famine -stricken look wmch it ’ 
wore at first. When the crisis of his illness 
was past, and his recovery became only a 
question of time, we contrived to remove him 
to a lodge in the forest, a mile or more from 
the castle, which was tenanted ^ a woodsman, 
whose wife had been his nurse. These good 
people were wholly trustworthy, and would have 
Dome torture or death, I believe, sooner than 
betray their young lord. They cared for him 
with the utmost affection; and Michael, the 
woodsman, actually relinquished his Sunday visit 
•ta the brandyrshop ^hich a Jew kept in the 
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village, lest ho should in his oups let s% myi 
UBwary allusion. 

The winter had now set in with miteh severity, 
but Count Emmanuel did not return from St, 
Petersburg. His letters were few, and cautiously 
worded, as if the writer knew that they would 
have to pass the ordeal of the Secret Serutiny 
Bureau in the Hussian post-oflh^e; but he spoke 
of occasional interviews with the ministers ahd 
the emperor, and of his hope that he might 
soon be able to quit the metropolis. Of his son 
he said little, and that little was cold and arti- 
ficially expressed ; not that the count was with- 
*6at paternal affection, but because of tlie strict 
supervision under which he, as the father of a 
“ delinquent,” was placed. 

Emile could walk now, though not very 
vigorously, nor was it deemed wise for him to 
Stir abroad- A proclamation had been largely 
circulated in the province, offering a reward of 
eight thousand roubles — four times the amount 
firAt proposed — for the capture of the deserter 
Oginski. So higli a price would never liave 
been set on him, of course, but that he was a 
man of rank, and heir to a fine estate, wdiich 
could not legally be confiscated, unless he had 
been tried aud convicted of desertion and mutiny. 
Emile, knouted and imprisoned in Siberiji, w’oufd 
lose his civil rights, and the state might inherit 
at Count Emmanuel’s decease; but Emile at 
liberty and across the borders, could not be so 
summarily disposed of. In sucli a case, the 
Czar could only condemn him as ‘"contu- 
macious,” and the property would Imreafter 
be sequestrated, instead of permanently con- 
fiscatea. 

The proclamation was affixed to trees, posted 
up in markets, and made widely known, but all 
in vain. Many of the greedier peasants aud of 
the Jewish inhabitants were rumoured to have 
expressed a longing hope that such a prize 
might fall in their way; but the labourers on the 
Oginski estate tore down every one of the de- 
tested placards within their reacli, and the fierce 
Slachsiz, or peasant nobles of the province, made 
no secret of their intention to put to death any 
traitor who might betray young Oginski into 
Muscovite hands. Some such threat, ill written 
and ill spelt, but penned in stern earnest, was to 
be seen scrawled at the foot of every copy of 
the manifesto that yet adhered to a wall or tree. 

Yet I, could not but agree with the countess, 
that the earliest opportunity of getting the 
young man safe over the frontier ought to be 
erabiiced. How to effect this escape was not so 
clear. Prussia was not far off, but the frontier 
^ards were on the alert, and so were prowling 
deiachments of Cossacks. Money, horses, and 
a disguise, had to be provided ; and we dared 
not remove any horse from the castle lest the 
grooms should^uspect the reason. 

Three months after Ernie’s arrival, on a crisp 
frosty morning when the ice sparkled like flawed 
crystals on every pool and Runlet of water, and 
the snow ^on the dark pine-boughs gleamed 
doubly v^iite and pure in the sunlight, I set 
off to walk to the lodge. No one in Polapd 


ever dreams of walking for mere pleasure. To 
account for my being often afoot, I always 
carried a gun, and occasionally shot a few 
squirrels or hares. There w^as a good deal o^ 
snow on the ground, and my footsteps made so 
little noise, that two men, in close conversation 
beside an enormous pile of rudely hewn logs, 
did not observe my approach. 

“Six out of the eight tliousand roubles are 
mine ! Remember that ! If I trap tiic bird, I 
do not choose to be cheated of my fair share of 
the roast, Isaac. The place is too good a 
one to lose gratis ; besides, I shall have made 
Kalisch too hot to hold me.” 

It was Glittstcin’s voice. I bent forward, 
and, cautiously peering round the corner of 
wood pile, beheld the w^orthy major-domo in 
company with a red-bearded man in a Jewish 
dress, but whose flat Tartar countenance mat ched 
ill with his Hebrew robe. Tlic latter drew out 
a folded paper, cast a quick glance to left and 
right, and handed the paper to GHttstcin, say- 
iug, in a coaxing lone, in Gcrmmi: 

“There, there, excellent brother Glittsteiu — 
be pacified, I pray you. Here is a promise 
under the governor’s own hand and seal. Six 
thousand roubles, and promotion in the Warsaw 
police office. You are to be a commissary, and 
in Ihe secret department, on the day vvlien 
Emile Oginski is brought before the court- 
martial. Come, good friend, we meiui fairly by 
you. Do you, on your part, be ready to point 
out the hiding-place of the young count, iu an 
hour, our men will be here.” 

I think the w'retch said more, but I had heard 
enough. I withdrew as silently as i had ap- 
proached, aud hurried back to the house. In 
five minutes, the countess knew all. Ghttstein’s 
trejichery was clear, and it was also evident that 
by some means, perhaps by dogging his mistress, 
or myself, or both, in our frequent visits to the 
hut where ihe young man lay concealed, the false 
major-domo had discovered the lurking-place. 
There was little leisure for thought. Iu one 
short hour the L,oldiery would arrive, and the 
wood would be suiTounded by armed men. The 
countess bore the cruel tidings bravely, nerving 
[ herself, for her sou’s sake, to be calm aud re- 
solute. 

“ We might resist,” she said, with a bright 
but steady eye, glancing over the snow-encum- 
bered plains. ‘ ‘ 'Ihere are nine true Poles among 
tlie servants, and Michael, and the four mowers, 
and Karel the smith, and the tall sawyer and his 
son, with Demetrius at the farm, and all the 
quarrymen. Twenty-five good muskets, and a 
breastwork of trees sucli as the axe would pile 
up in half an hour, and Polish hearts behind at — 
an, no ! my good, kind husband. Plight is the 
only hope ! Yet Emile is weak aud ill yet^and 
to fly alone ” 

“ Not alone. I will go with him,” I exclaimed; 
“he is not strong enough to end we alone, but 
with my help 1 think he may make By 

striking through the woods, in Your hours’ 
time wc may touch Prussian ground. The 
horses--” 
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Here the countess interrtipted in turn, hastily I assured. 'him that my mind was made up. I 

infoming me that the memservants wete all had promised, and even had I not promised, | 
^one to a wedding in the village, and that 1 I wotdd not hare abandoned hhn in nis weak \ 
could remove two strong horses from the stable state. He wrung my hand, and mounted i' 
without being observed. Even as she spoke, without further parley. Away we went along j 
she unlocked a cabinet, and drew out a hca^ the ride, the frozen snow craiiching beneath 
purse of gold, which she had provided to aid our feet, and the dry branches cracking. 
jEImile*8 escape, and which she put into my hands, Quick as we were, we had scarcely emerged * 
with a thousand thanks and blessings, and fond from the forest into a region of morass and 
messages to her son, mingled with entreaties scrubby brushwood, beyond whicli gleamed, 
that I would not lose an instant. I rushed iron grey, the frozen lake of Vartha, when a 
down stairs, catching up a whip as I passed the long-drawn whoop rang tlirough the frosty air, 
hall, ran to the stafle, and hastily saddled two and was followed by two or three twaugiim | 
horses ; the black whicli I usually rode, and a notes of the trumpet, quick imperious calls 1 ’ 
fiery chesmit of great fletjiness and power. My for stragglers to close up. Then, looking back, ! 
fingers trembled so much that I could hardly we saw the whole troop of wild riders, some ( ; 

^ adjust the bridles. As I buckled the last strap, sixty strong, come dating over the heath ! j 
* the open door was filled by a dark figure — Glitt- towards us, their lance-heads and gun-barrels | 
siein ! I had just turned the chesnut in his glittering in the rays of the wintry sun. Wc 
stall, and the eyes of the major-domo met mine, doubled our speed. ^ | 

and each of us read in the other’s glance that “ Steady, Burton, steady !” exclairrfed young i 
his secret was known. Oginski. “ A stumble may cost us our lives. , * 

An evil look came over Glittsieiii’s face, and Beware of that green bit of ground where the j 
ho strode for\5Tird and snatched the bridle rudely snow has thawed away; it is a bog that would ' ; 
from my hand, saying : swallow a squadion, horse and man ; keep to the ! j 

“Neill, nein, Herr Englander; your pretty right. We must push for the causeway that i| 
little pleasure-trip is spoiled.” spans the morass, or we shall get to a creek |! 

I have never clearly remembered how I did of the Vartha that cannot be crossed. The 1 
it ; but in a moment the spy lay grovelling on ice would bear us, but the banks are rotten j 

j the floor, with my foot on his breast. Glittstcin and unsafe. A tkht rein, and a keen eye 1| 

•| was a cowardly creature, and begged for mercy for deep drifts, and wc shall sleep in Prussia b' 

I in abject language. lie ofl'ered no resistance yet.” | 

j when 1 bound his bands tightly wiUi an old Emile had ridden with his greyhounds or his | 

I girth, tied him to one of the ^^oouen pillars, and gun over most of the country around, and his ! 

j oadc him stir or speah at his peril. I then led knowledge of its localities did us infinite service. 

I out tiie horse.s, closed the door, and mounted. At times he seemed at fault, but bis memory i 

As I did so, m-y horse laid back his ears, snorted, would soon revive, and he would recollect every ! 

and pawed the cartlj, and the ucry chesnut knoll and dyke of that diflBcult district. But fast | 

neigiied long and shrill. To my dismay, the as we went, w'e could not shake off the pursuers, j 
neigh was answered by other horses afar off, and It was impossible to help noticing, with a sort i 
1 then came a long M^ailiug note of the Cossack of unwilling admiration, how warily and well * . 
trumpet. The Czar’s bloodhbunds were before those wild horsemen made their way through the | . 
the hour named for the rendezvous. I darted broken ground, scenting danger with an instinct | i 
into the wood, tlie led horse rearing and that never erred. Their long habit of ranging 1 1 

plunging, and giving me some trouble. Looking savage plains made them fully a match for ( j 

oack, 1 saw a Hash of steel between the trees Emile’s experience. ^ ' ! !, 

of the avenue, and 1 heard Glittstein, wlio had At Emile himself I looked with some anxiety. ' 

probably caught the sound of the trumpet-call, I knew that be was weak, much weaker than i 

tawling ill the stable, and roaring in German he would allow, that bis left arm was stiff and 
and Hussian for help. ^painful, and that he had lately shown symptoms i 

Ernile, wlien 1 arrived at tlie lodge, was not like those of incipient consumption. He was 
much surprised by the sudden summons to fly. pale, with a hectic spot on each cheek, and his 
Tie came to the door, accompanied by Michael breath came short and with effort ; but his eye 
and his wife, both uttering exclamations of was bright and fearless, and lie sat the fiery 
alai*m, while the children sot up a wail of chesnut like one bred to the saddle, 
terror. On we went, over rough and smooth, now* . 

“I have been expecting this for many a day floundering through a snow-bank, now dashing 
and night, doctor,” said Tie, smiling. “ I hope through such a collection of peat-bogs, moss- 
’ to escape, if only for my poor mother’s sake, grown stones, and the tough, gnarled roots of 
1 but in no case shall they take me alive. Give furze and broom, as I should have been sorry 
me the pistols, Michael; I loaded them yes- to have traversed in cold Dlood; and every 
I terday. Earewell, Nurse Katrina! farewell, instant a stumble, which no care could avoid, all 
j Michael 1 ifnd you, good doctor — ^you go with but brought the horses to their knees. We 
[ me, you %ay ? My mother ought not to have reached the causeway ; a straight road, cm- i 
j asked so dangerous a service from you. Burton, banked with rough stones, and built of* 
Those Cossacks are wolves when they scent pine-logs and birchen fagots, with earth and 
I blood and plunder.” *- pbbbles rammed iiijo the interstices — a work 


that dated from the reign of John Casimir. But I retained my grasp, and in an instant 
It was old and out of repair, rotten in many more, to my great joy, the exhausted horse 
* parts, aud full of dangerous holes partly con- touched the ground, and I urged him by voice* 
cealed by the snow, but it was a welcome ex- and heel up the slope, half dragging, half sup- 
change tor the broken surface of the moor, and porting, my young patient, whose strength was 
we sped on. gone. The trussian custom-house guard came 

You see that hill, doctor, due west, and hurrying out of their huts, and ihoir German 
beyond the pine-wood, with a white cottage on phlegm was surprised into sometliing like ex- 
it, and some trees, and a flagstaff? That is ciiement, for they gave us a faint cheer as we 
Prussian ground !” reached tlie striped flagstaff, and were safe from 

I did see the low swell of sandy earl h, rather our enemies, 
a mound than a hill, and yet visible for many ‘‘Your passpoits, Mein Herren? Then you 
, angles over the monotonous flat landscape. But, are prisoners in the name of his Majesty of 
between us and it was a dark strctcli of forest, Piussia/* said the sergeant who commanded the 
beyond which gleanjcd something bright — post, swelling with official pomposity. Por a 
water! There was a river to ford, then, and minute or two I began to fear that our dearly 
a wood to struggle through, but I he distance bought liberiy was about to be rudely cut short, 
was not great. Emile spoke again, after a Emue, however, knew better than I did with 
glance to the rear. whom ho had to deal, aud, by a judicious invest- 

“llow^those Cossack fellows are closing up ! mcni of part of the gold with which the 
How their ^ponies go ! Steady ! they have got countess had supplied me, succeeded in cn- 
the range.” listing in our behalf the sympathies of tiic 

A shot came wliizzing past us as Oginski Prussian guard, wlio, after all, Jiad little love 
spoke, and I started as 1 heard the peculiar for their Bussiaii neighbours. Accoidingly, 
hiss of the ball, blending with llie loud and wlicn, an hour later, the Cossacks crossed the 
threatening hurrah of the pursuers. 1 looked river, land an officer of liussian police came up 
round. They had gained on us, and were to demand, in the Czar’s name, the extradition 
fearfully near. Two more muskets were fired, of the deserter, Emile Ogmski, the sergeant 
and then we plunged into the pine-wood, and demurred and diplomatised, asked for iinpos- 
galJoped up a narrow path that seemed to lead sible proofs, talked of writing for instructions 1 
towards the river. Tiiere was not room fur us to head-quarters, and finally refused to give ^ * 
to advance abreast, so w^e hurried on in single up the fugitives lyitil his “high -and- well- i 
file, stooping our heads to avoid the branches born Herr Captain Inspector” should decide | 
that stretched across as if to bar our way, aud the point. ! 

half blinded by the snow that we shook down Two hours later, wc were suffered to hire a 
upon ourselves from boudi and sapling. Behind peasant’s cart, aud to depart for Posen under the 
ns were the Cossacks, yelling like hounds closing nominal custody of a douanicr, who left us in 
on the prey, and firing random shots, in hopes, the nearest village, wishing us a good journey 
no doubt, of crippling our horses. VTc pulled in return for a brace of golden l^rcdericks which 
up, panting and torn by bramble and branch, on were slipped info his hand. With some little 
the banx of the river. It was not frozen. It difficulty, which tact and bribery smoothed 
rolled on, deep aud dark, but behind us were away, we managed to traverse Prussia, and at 
the howls of the Russian troopers, and we could Hamburg wc embarked for England. 1 have 
not ^sitate to plunge in. not much more to tell, except that my young 

"H^ad him for the spit of laud yonder, companion’s state of health became such as to 

doctor; the bank is too steep to Ah I the induce his physician to order him to the south 

gamis is up !” of Europe, and that at Lisbon he was joined by 

A bullet nom the bank mortally w’ounded the Count and Countess Oginski, as soon as the 
horse. The poor creature reared emperor w'ould give permission to the former 
^^de an effort to swim on, to reside out of Russia. This was at lengtli 
and then rolled over and sank, snorting, be- obtained, partly, I believe, in consequence of an 
ncath the* cold water, which was crimsoned unvarnished account of the circumstances of 
vnth Im Wood. The soldiers set up a shout Emile’s desertion coming to the Czar’s ears. At 
of ex^tation. By ^eat good fortune I had any rate, after a year’s time, it was intimated 
contrived to catch Emile by the collar as he that Count Emmanuel might please himself as 
sank, and to drag him free of the dying horse, to his residence. 

It was an awful moment, for the current was The parents of Emile were only too deeply 
strong, my horse was spent and frightened, gratefuUo the English doctor for the service he 
and made feeble way against it, and I, en- had rendered to their son. As I declined a consi- 
cum^red as I could hardly keep my seat, deiable annuity which the count pressed on my 
The Cossacks set up another shout, and, while acceptance, the countess proposed that I should 
^me plunged into the stream, others renewed reside at Miklitz, as manager of the estate and 
tneir fire. all its wealth of salt mines, with full^powers and 

^ have yourself, Burton; never naind me,” a liberal salary. This offer I gladly closed with, 
gasped young Pole, still up to his neck in and I am happy to say that the vWue of the 
water j ** save yourself, for they will give no property has steadily augmented under my 
quarter. ^ ^ jcarc: while Alice, whom this sudden acces- /i 
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sion of competence enabled me fo claim as has been made a receptacle for carts and wag- 
my wife, has long been reconciled to her home pns which have departed tliis life, solely 
in Poland. because of its locality, and, if not, why so many 

* broken-up Tebioles are there congregated, you 

come to more tombstone establishments. Sta- 
KENSAL GREEN. tuary and mason are inscribed after the dealers' 

— names on the facade, but this is a mere euphu- 

In a novel by M. Paul do Kock, it is stated istic fencing with the subject The only sta- 
thai the principal promenades of the English tuary sold is for the graveyard ; the only j 
people take place in cemeteries, which are con- masonry dealt in, is for the crypt or mausoleum, j 
genial places of resort to a nation suffering from Past the snug-looking Plough Inn, at the old- j 
the spleen. So far as I, an unit in the nation, fashioned entrance to which stands an empty i 
am concerned, the French author’s assertion is to hearse, and at the windows whereof several pro- | 
some extent correct. I do not exactly know fessional gentlemen, arrayed in solemn black, ate- | 
what the spleen is, and consequently 4 may bo indulging in bibulous i’cfrphment ; past an ela- 
suffering from it unconsciously; but, whatever borate monument on which mortuary emblems | 
may be the motive power, I have a taste for are crowded in great profusion — an hour-glass , 
wandering in churchyards, and looking at those surmounting two dead lions, and a couple of | 
houses which the gravornakcr builds, and which weeping females supporting an affecting tablet, 

** last till doomsday.” Both in Germany and in whereon a trade aavertisement is inscribed ; 
England, there is a certain due sense of solemnity past several shops wlierc even the pictorial 
about the churchyard; walking in them, one literature assumes a mournful character, the 
feels with the man of XJz, that “ there the wicked nearest approach to humour being a “ ladder of 
cease from troubling, and there the weary be at matrimony,” which commences with “ hope,” and 
rest. There the prisoners rest together ; they ends in “ despair,” such end being typified by the 
hear not the voice of the oppressor. The small cheerful emblem of a foundering ship ; past the 
and great are there, and the servant is free from shop window full of white and yellow immor- 
liis master.” They are essentially places for telles, which look like so many wedding-rings 
meditation and reflection, and as au antidote from the fingers of departed Brobdingnagians ; 
against an overweening sense of worldliness, I and; duly armed with a courteous letter from the 
would back an afternoon spent in one of certain secretary of the company, I present myself 
churchyards which I know— say, haphazard. Hen- through the arched entrance to the cemetery, 
don, Stoke-Pogis, Siratford-ou-Avoii— -against Having conferred with the pleasant-looking 

most of the trenchant homilies 1 have listened rubicund gatekeeper, an evidently cheerful philo- 
lo. As old Thoresby the antiquarian says, sophcr,\vhD supplies me with an Illustrated Guide 
“ One serious walk over a churchyard might to Kcnsal Green Cemetery, and requests me to 
make a man mortified to the world to consider wnit until the clerk is disengaged, I stroll into 
how many he treads upon who once lived in the garden and sit down. A Frenchman, with wife 
fashion and repute, but are now quite forgot, and family, are cliattering on the adjoining seat. 
Imagine you saw your bones tumbled out of eating bon-bons, and gazing round the cemetery 
your graves as they are like shortly to be, and with a critical air, as comparing it with cemeteries 
men handling your skulls, and inquiring, ‘ Whose of their own land. It is some time before I see 
is this ?’ Tell me of what account will the w’orld any other visitors, and it may be w'orth stating 
be then ?” that during the whole time I wns in the cemetery 

Of the English Cemetery, however, I knew (some hours), I met with only one person in 
nothing, until, on a blazing ^uly ufiernoon, I set mourning; a widow, whose scarlet petticoat I 
out for Kensal Green. may be excused for mentioning, contrasted 

Just as a town has its suburbs, an army its gracefully with her looped-up black dress, making 
pioneers, and a village its outskirts, so the great a tasteful setting to a remarkably neat pair of 
cemetery of Kensal Green (dedicated appropri- feet. Three or four damsels from the neighbour- 
ately enough to All Souls) makes its vicinity hood, a tender couple apparently on the first 
felt some time before it is actually in sight, round of the ladder of matrimony aforesaid, a 
Once past the turnpike on the road, though yet • couple of carriages with provincial occupants, 
a good half-mile from the nearest entrance, you and one or two people who were selecting 
are struck with certain signs and tokens which ground, were, besides the gardeners and ser- . 
speak significantly of the region. The building vants employed by the company, iny only fellow . 
to the right, just by the turn in the road, is an explorers on the day I devoted to the city of the 
establishment for the sale of tombstones, and dead. “ The clerk” was not, as I had hastily 
that monotonous grinding sound, which so grates concluded, a clerk of the works, a sort of over- 
on the ear, is occasioned by the polishing or the seer who looked after the persons employed, 
smoothing of the surface of a huge slab destined to and kept the books of the company, but the 
be sacred to the memory of some person unknown, service ecclesiastical official who reads the re- 
who is not impossibly at this moment alive and spouses, and says Amen after the clergyman, 
well. As you drudge along, and before you have His engagement was of course a . funeral, or, 
done speculating how often the muddy canal to as he termed it, when politely apologising 
your left has been compared to the Styx, and for having kept me waiting, “ an interment.” 
whether a certain yard or field, also on the left, Botj! these words mean the same thing, of course. 
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but «s I have remarked tliatundcrtakei»inviMi- 
ably use the latter, I have long inferred that its 
enunciation is, in some inexplicable con- 

sidered to be nunre palatable to survivors. Be 
this as it majy test interment had detained the 
clerk, whose naane I have not the pleasure of 
knowing, but wbom I mentally christened Mr. 
Bawe. He was^a little man, dressed iu black, 
with the couEventional white tie, and his daily 
ooeupatioa Imd left its trace both upon* his bear- 
ing mad bis voice. The one was sympathetic, 
and the other soft, and his general demeanour 
was that of sparing your feelings. Both com- 
*^ftinioative and intelligent, he never wearied, 
either of ministeiing to *my inquisitiveness, or 
aoeompanying me on my rounds, but he was 
consistent throughout, and furnished me with 
statistics in a manner which impressively said 
all flesh is grass. The conservatory to the right, 
Mr. Bawe mfortns me, has only been in existence 
this year, and -was started by the cemetery com- 
pany, to snpply an increasing demand for lowers 
on graves : a aeniand which the adjacent nursery 
garaeners were not always able to meet. Would 
I like to see the inside of it P 

Not greatly different from other buildings of 
the same character : flowers, blooming in their 
several pots, and the usual paraphernalia of a 
greenhouse lying about. Each of these plants 
IS destined to be transferred to a grave, but as 
the end for w'hich they are tended and nurtured 
is their only speciality, we leave the greenhouse, 
and proceed up the centre road. Those wooden 
“sleepers’* reared against the wall are of seasoned 
wood, and are used during the formation of earth- 
works and iu building brick graves. On our 
way to the chapel, disturbed neither by the 
constant whizzing past of trains on the divers 
lines adjacent, nor by the incessant “Crack, 
crack” from the riflemen at practice on Worm- 
wood Scrubs, Mr. Bawe inlorms me that the 
cemetery is vested iu a joint-stock company of 
proprietors, that it has been in existence more 
than thirty yeai’S, and that from fifty to sixty 
thousand persons are interred herein. This he 
considers a low estimate, as there are some 
eighteen thousand graves, and an average of 
{ three or four bodies m each. How many burials 

1 does he consider the rule per week ? Perhaps 

1 seven a day in summer, and eight in winter; 

1 he has known as many as twelve in one winter’s 

1 day, but. that was exceptional. No, this come- 
1 tery never inters on Sundays. It used to do so 
j formerly, but has dven up the practice for 

1 • years*; the Boman Catholic one adjoining it to 
, the '“west does, and also, he believes, the one 

1 at Wiltesdem; and if I should ever attend the 

1 chapel of Lock Hoapital, and hear of, or see, 
irreverent burial processions passing on the 
road, perhap I will remember that they are 
not coming he«g, but to one of the two grounds 
adjacent. 

1 What is the size of the cemetery ? Well, bc- 

j tween seventy and eighty acres. Forty-seven 
acres are at present in actual use, but thirty ad- 
i ditional acres have been recently consecrated, the 
j party wall having just been taken down and 

workmen aronow employed in making roads and 
laying out the ground. A portion of tue original 
forty-seven acres is iuncoiisecrated, and appro- 
priated to dissenters. This portion has its 
separate chapel and catacombs ; and a dissenting 
minister, provided by the company, attends the 
funerals therein. Any other minister preferred 
by the friends of the deceased is permitted to 
officiate, and, if desired, the body may be con- 
signed^to earth 'without any ceremony. Perhaps 

I have read in the papers of the Indian prin- 
cess brought here the other day, and whose 
remains some of her Sikh servants ‘wished to 
have burnt ? Well, this was a case in point. 

The coffin was placed in the dissenters* ca- 
tacomb, and, though a speech was delivered 
which Mr. Bawe, though not speaking the Sikh 
tongue, believes to have been on the virtues of 
the deceased, the burial is described in the com- 
pany’s registry book by the words “no ceremony.” 

It was a large funeral with many carriages. No, 
not the largest he liad seen, perhaps one of them ; 
but then he had only been here a few months, 
and it is iu place of the superiniendent, who is 
away, that he is acting as my guide. The most 
iiumerously-attcnded interment coming under 
his own observation, was that of the secretary 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association ; and 
tlie next tliat of Sir CressweU Cresswell, who 
lies under the plain slab before us. There has 
not been time to procure a monument, explains 

Mr. Bawe, but you will be interested to icarn, 
sir, that the poor gentleman came up here and 
selected that bit of ground for himself, not ten 
days before he met with the accident from the 
effects of which he died. What constitutes a 

1 dissenter in the eyes of the company ? Well, 
nobody can be buried in consecrated ground 
unless the “committal service” is read by a 
clergyman of the Church of England. That 
is the only stipulation, and other rites may be, 
and sometimes are, previously performed else- ' 
where. The con)pany has nothing to do with 
that : only, if the church service be objected to, 
the burial must be in the dissenters’ or unepn- 
secrated portion of the cemetery. Are there 
any quaint out-of-tlic-way epitaphs or inscrip- 
tions on any of the tombs? No, Mr. Bawe 
does not know of one. You ece nothing can be 
inscribed upon any tomb until it has been sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, a sub-committee of 
the director, which meets every month ; and any 
ludicrous or unseemly proposition woiild be at 
once refused. Does he know of manyinslances 
in which it has been fruitlessly attempted to put 
up questionable inscriptions ? Of none, and he 
believes that an out-oi-the-way country church- 
yard might be found which contains more of 
these curiosities of bad taste than have ever been 
even “tried on” since the f^ation of the 
cemetery. This, Mr. Bawe attributes to the 
spread of education, and to the cemetery being 
devoted principally to the well-to-do classes. 
Nothing would have tempted me to sliake a 
standard, of taste shared in by so many people 
besides this worthy clerk j so, a^eeing that the 
possession of money invariably elevates the 
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mind and punSes the heart, I asked in all 
reverenqe, which was considered the most costly 
tomb in the grounds P I was taken to a sort of 
femple in grey marble, the peculiarity of which 
is, as I was begged to observe, that on entiy 
you go up a step instead of down one, and 
the graceful shape and the polished sides of 
which are decidedly handsome and a little 
heathenish. 

This, I was told, cost some three thonsand 
pounds, and I uncovered my head accordingly. 
The one nearly opposite, not yet finished, would 
come to about two thousand pounds ; while the 
foundations just laid down were for a vault to 
hold twelve people, and to cost more than a 
thousand pounds. What is the bricked pit in 
the centre for — ^the coffins P Oh dean no ! A 
grating would he placed over that, and would 
form the flooring of the vault, while the coffins 
would be ranged round the walls at the sides, 
i Bid I observe the thickness of the masonry ? 

I Well, this pit was designed to receive the ashes 
I of the people interred, if — say a thousand years 

I hence — these walls should crumble and decay. 

I I It was being built by a gentleman for liimself 
i j and family, who, when in town, takes the deepest 
i i interest in the work, coming here every day to 

1 1 see how the building progresses. No time to 
' j meditate upon the sti angeness of this idiosyu* 
|i crasy, for we have arrived at the chapel, and 
Mr. Bawe hands n\e over to another official, 
i' while he transacts some business with a’ fat and 
1 1 jolly-looking couple who “w^ant to look at a bit 
* I ' of ground.” Again, as when in the conserva- 
! i tory, a singular feeling arises as to the speciality 
; of the building. As in every other instance, 
i flowers arc associated with joy and life, so in 
I every other sacred edifice, bridals and cliristen- 
;j ings, with their attendant prayers, and hopes 
i ; and fears, are as germane as the last rites to the 

I , dead. But there is no altar here wherefrom to 
; ' pronounce the marriage blessing, no font round 
I; which parents and friends have clustered, and 
I ! the double row of seats at each side have been 
I' used by raournens, professed or real, but by 
I ! mourners only. It needs no guide to explain 

' I the use of the black trestles in the centre of the 
i building. Some thousands of coffins have pro- 
i bably rested on them, though they are only 
: used for the burials in the grounds. For the 
1 coffins deposited in the catacombs below, these 
i trestles are not required. They are placed on 
a hydraulic press, and lowered through the 
floor by machinery, as the clergyman reads the 
service. 

We go down by a stone staircase, and I 
am speedily in the centre of a wide avenue, 
out of which branch other avenues ; aud on 
; stone shelves on each side of these, rest coffins. 

This is Catacomb B. Catacomb A is away from 
I the chapel, and has long been filled. This pre- 
L sent catacomb has room for five thousand homes, 

' and my companion (who has been custodian of 
! j the vaults’ for the last thirty years) considers it 
jl about half ‘ full. I am therefore in a village 
I j below ground, of some two thousand five hundred 

I I , dead inhabitants, and I can (not without re- 


proaching myself for the incoogmity) compare 
it to nothing but a huge wine-cellar. The 
empty vaults are precisely like- large bins, and 
were it not for the constant gleams of daylight 
from the numerous ventilating ^afts, my guide 
with his candle would seem to be one of those 
astute cellarmen who invariably appear to return 
from tlie darkest corners with a cnoieer and a 
choicer wine. The never altogether absent day- 
light destroys this illusion, and I proce^ to 
examine the coffins around me. They are^ as a 
rule, each iu a separate compartment, some 
walled up with stone, others having an iron gate 
and lock and key, others with small windows ‘iZT 
the stone ; others, again, are on a sort of public 
shelf on the top. The private vaults are fitted up, 
some with iron bars for the coffins to rest on, 
others with open shelves, so that their entire 
length can be seen. The price of a whole vault, 
liolding twenty coffins, is, I learn, one hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds ; of one private compart- 
ment, fourteen pounds ; the cost of interment in 
a public vjiult is four guineas ; each of these sums 
being exclusive of burial fees, and an increased 
rate of charges being demanded when the coffin 
is of extra size. Rather oppressed with the 
grim regularity with which every one of these 
arrangements is systematised, I am not sorry 
to ascend the stairs, and ask my companion 
how lie would find a particular coffin huried 
say twenty years before. By its number — and 
he shows me a little book wherein all these 
matters are methodically set down, and in 
which, in case of burials out of doors, under 
the head of “ remarks” — I find the locality of 
each grave thus described : “ Fifteen feet west 
of Tompkins ;” or, “ three feet south of Jones,” 
as the case may be. We have so many of the 
same name,” exclaims the catacomb keeper, 
“that we should never find them unless tlic 
whole place were planned out into squares aud 
numbers.” Here Mr. Bawe joins us, and I ask 
to be taken to the dissenters* catacomb, that I 
may see for myself the last resting-place of the 
poor woman whose ashes have been squabbled 
[ over, and written on by Sikh and Christian. On 
I the way, I inquire how many men are employed 
at the cemetery ? Mr. Bawe has difficulty in 
saying, as so many labourers are occasionally 
employed. Night 'watchman? Oh yes, there 
is a night watchman, who is armed with a 
gun, whifch he fires every night at ten. He 
' is accompanied by a faithful dog, and patrols 
the cemetery the whole of the night. No, he 
has no particular beat. Former^, lie Imd to^ 
be at the entrance to each catacomb (they are 
situated at the two extremities of the grounds) 
at stated hours during the night, and “tell- 
tales** were provided, to test his punofcuality, 
but these have not been used for many years. 
The directors having perfect confidence in their 
servant, think it better that he should be left 
free, than by* compelling him to be at one place 
at a particular time, enable possible depredators 
to make their calculations accordingly. 

No, he is not aware of any attempt ever having 
been made to rob tlie cemetery. It is thoroughly 
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known that an armed man patrols throughout 
the night, and it is not known where he is 
likely to he. The lead on the roof of the 
catacombs and chapels is of many hundred 
pounds value, and the marble of many of the 
statues and tombs is very costly ; but these 
things are heavy to move, ana Mr. Dawe 
thinks the existing arrangements a sufficient 
rotection against robbery. When the wall was 
eing taken down, and the recently consecrated 
thirty acro 3 added, two extra men were employed 
as sentries to guard that point, but it is no 
longer a weak one, and the original watchman 
4w)nce more held to be sufficient. There are 
two gatekeepers, several gardeners, a messen- 
ger, who ties a duplicate “sexton’s book” 
and other papers to the London office every 
dav, and others. Two of the gardeners and 
this messenger are sworn constables, and on 
Sundays assume a policeman’s dress and keep 
order among the visitors. The graves are not 
dug by servants of the company, but by con- 
tract w'ith one of the tombstone-makers, whose 
house I passed outside. This end of the centre 
wdk is not occupied near the gravel, because it 
is only let on tlie condition of tlie lessee spending 
not less than from two to three Iiundred pounds 
on a monument, and such people have hitherto 
prefci’i’ed to be at the end nearest the chapel. 
The “monumental chambers” above the cata- 
combs, are devoted to tablets containing the 
names and descriptions of many of the people 
buried below. Yes, there is an extra charge of 
a guinea a foot for all space thus occupied. 
(As we walk their length, I discern moie than 
one piece of mortuary work having a cramped 
look, as if the sfntuary had been restricted in 
his scope. Again I had to reproach myself for 
an incongruous simile, but the “ guinea a foot” 

I and the closely covered walls reminded me 
strangely of advertisement charges, and of the 
bill-stickers’ hoardings which deface our streets.) 
1 stoop to look for the inscription on an elaborate 
piece of sculpture, occupying a prominent 
position at one end of the chamber, and am 
told it is not put there in memory of any one. 
“ Ordered by a lady, sir, to commemorate the 
death of a male relative, but she died before it 
was finished, and her heirs declining to take it, 
it was thrown on the sculptor’s hands, and as 
he happened to be one of our directors, he had 
it brought here” (perhaps as a not unlikely 
place to ‘attract a purchaser), “and now //e’s 
dead, so here it’s likely to remain. On admir- 
..ing the foliage in the grounds, I am told that 
I all trees are, from tlieir ram dropjiings, injurious 
■ to tombs, and that the weeping willow is the 
most detrimental of all ; but for this, there would 
be many jifiore planted; but notwithstanding 
this drawback, many people like the vicinity 


of the last-named tree. What, is that little . 
bed of fine soil, destitute of shrub or plant, 
and decked out with empty cups and saucers, 
irrelevant and misplaced r A grave. Tha 
cups are for choice flowers, the bed is for rare 
plants, but the heirs of its occupier are abroad, 
so it remains bald and sbabby-looking, with- 
out even its natural covering of tnrfi Such | 
cases are not uncommon, says Mr. Dawe ; all | 

melancholy enthusiasm at the funeral ; flowers 
ordered aud the company engaged to keep them 
in order, at the regulation charge of a guinea a 
year. Two years generally iuid enthusiasm 
cooled down, and the guinea discontinued. For 
ten guineas the company undertake to keep up 
the flowers for ever ; and 1 agree with Mr. Daw^e, 
that, the. weakness of human nature considered, 
this is the best plan. The price for merely 
turfing is half-a-crown a year, or four guineas 
in perpetuity : the contract for flowers being only | 

ten times the annual subscription, that for turf I 
more than thirty times. This, however, is ex- | 
plained by the fact that flowers add to the j' 
general beauty of the cemetery, and that it ' 

IS the interest of the directors, even at a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice, to encourage their ! 
growth. I 

But here are the dissenters’ chapel and cata- ; 
combs. Both somewhat dingier and smaller ! 
than the other, but managed on a precisely j 
similar plan. Aud down ncre, in a coffin j 
covered with white velvet, and studded with brass j 
nails, rests the Indian dancing-woman, whose i, 
strong will aud bitter emnity toward England , 
caused Lord Dalliousic to say of her, when in |1 
exile, that she was the only person our govern- 1 1 
menf need fear. 1 place my hand on the coffin, j i 
and holding the candle Obliquely sec a large gilt 
plate, wlicreon her name and titles are engraved. 
And now, a hasty visit to the office of the 
company at tlic gateway ; a glance through the 
registry book ; another at the sexton’s books — j 

thirty-iive fat volumes, with the particulars of | 
every burial since the establishment of the j 
company; another at the huge brass-bound i 
heap, whereon the entire burial-ground is to ; 
be found in sectional divisions, eacli name * 
being written in; and I say good-by to Mr. ! 
Dawe. I 
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CHAPTEB XXXVII. 

At two o’clock an attendant stole on tiptoe to 
the strong-room, unlocked the door, and peeped 
cautiously in. Seeing the dangerous maniac 
quiet, he entered with a plate of lukewarm beef 
and potatoes, and told him blmitlj^ to eat. The 
crushed one said he coul d not cat. “ You must/’ 
said the man. “Eat !” said Alfred; “of what do 
you think I am made ? Pray put it down and 
listen to me. Til give you a hundred pounds to 
let me out of this place ; two hundred ; three.” 

A coarse laugh greeted this proposal. “You 
might as well have made it a thousand when you 
was about it.” 

“ So I will,” said Alfred, eagerly, " and thank 
you on my knees besides. Ah, I sec you don’t 
believe I have money. 1 give you my honour X 
liave ten thousand pounds ; it wsls settled on me 
by my grandfather, and I came of age last week.” 

“ Oh, that’s like enough,” said the man care- 
lessly. “Well, yw are green. Do you think 
them as sent you here will let you spend your 
money ? , No, your money is theirs now'.” 

And he sat down with the plate on his knee and 
began to cut the meat in small pieces ; while his 
careless words entered Alfred’s heart, and gave 
him such a glimpse of sinister motives and dark 
acts to come as set him shuddering. 

“ Come, none o’ that,” said the man, suspect- 
ing this shudder ; lie thought it w'as the prologue 
to some desperate act— for all a chained madman 
does is read upon this plan ; his terror passes 
for rage, his very sobs for snarls. 

“Oh, be honest with me,” said Alfred im- 
ploringly : “ do yon think it is to steal my money 
the wretch has stolen my liberty ?” 

“ What wretch ?” 

“ My father.” 

“I know nothing about it,” said the man 
sullenly *. in course thCre’s mostly money 
behind, when young gents like you come to be 
took care of. But you mustn’t go thinking of 
that, or you’ll excite yourself f^ain ; come, you 
eat your Yittles like a Christian, and no more 
about it.” 

“X/cave it, that is a good fellow ; and then I’ll 
,try and eat a little by-and-hy. But my grief is 


great— oh Julia ! JuKa !— what shall I do?, And 
1 am not used to eat at this time. Will you, my 
good fellow ?” 

“Well I will, now you behave like a gentle- 
man,” said the man. 

Then Alfred coaxed him to take off the hand- 
cuffs. He refused, but ended by doing it ; and 
so left him. 

Pour more leaden hours rolled by, and then i 
this same attendant (his name w^as Brown) 
brought him a cup of tea. It was welcome to 
his parched throat; he drank it, and ate a 
mouthful of the meat to please the man, and even 
asked for some more tea. 

At eight four keepers came into his room, ’ 
undressed him, compelled him to make his | 
toilette, &c., before them, which put him to shame | 
—being a gentleman— almost as much as it I 
would a woman : they then hobbled him, and 
fastened his ankles to the bed, and put his hands 
into muffles, but did not confine his body ; because 
they had lost a lucrative lodger only a month ago, i 
throttled at night in a strait-waistcoat. 

Alfred lay in this plight, and compared witli 
anguish unspeakable his joyful anticipations of 
this night w'ith the strange and cmcl reality. 
“My wedding night! my w^eddiug night!” he 
cried aloud, and burst into a passion of grief. 

By-and-by he consoled himself a little with the 
hope that he could not long be incarcerated as a 
madman, being sane ; and his good wit told him I 

his only chance was calmness. He would go to j 

sleep and recover composure to bear his wrongs i 
with dignity, and quietly baffle his enemies. 

Just as ho was dropping off he felt something 
crawl over his face. Instinctively he made a ' 
violent motion to put his hands up. Beth hands 
were confined, he could not move them. He 
bounded, he flung, he writhed. His little per- ^ 
secutors were quiet a moment, but the next’ they * \ 
began again: in vain he rolled and writhed, and 
shuddered with loathing inexpressible. They 
crawled, they smelt, they bit. 

Many a poor soul these little wretches had dis- 
tracted with the verysleeplessncf^ the madhouse 
professed to cure, not create. In conjunction with 
the opiates, the comRnement, and the gloom of 
Silverton House, they had driven many a feeble 
mind across the line that divides the weak and I 
nervous from the unsound. 

When he found there was no help, Alfred 
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clenched liis teeth and bore it o:^ yo 

little wretches,” he said; “bite on, and divert 
my mind from deeper stings than youns— if you 
can*” 

And they did', a little. 

Thus passed the night in mental f^ony, and 
bodily irritation and disgust. At daybreak the 
feasters on his flesh a'atired, and utterly worn 
out and exhausted he sank into a deep sleep. 

At half-past -seven the head keeper and three 
more came in, and made him dress before them. 
They handcuffed him, and took him down to 
breakfast in the noisy ward ; set him down on a 
Tittle bench by the wall like a naughty boy, and 
ordered a dangerous maniac to feed him. 

The dangerous maniac obeyed, and went and 
sat beside Alfred with a basin of thick gruel and 
a great wooden spoon. He shovelled the gruel 
down his charge’s throat mighty superciliously 
from the very first ; and presently, falling into 
some favourite and absorbing train of thought, he 
fixed his eye on vacancy and hauded the spoon- 
fuls over his left shoulder with such rapidity 
and recklessness that it was more like sowing 
than feeding. Alfred cried out, “Quarter! 1 
can’t eat so fast as that, old fellow.” 

Sometliing in his tone struck the maniac; he 
looked at Alfred full; Alfred looked at him in 
retuni, and smiled kindly but sadI)'. 

“ Hallo !” cried the maniac. 

“'What’s up now ?” said a kcei)or fiercely. 

“ Why this man is sane. As sane as T am.” 

At this there was a hoarse laugh. 

“■Sauer,” persisted the maniac; “for I am a 
little cpicer at times, you know.” 

“ And no mistake, Jemmy. Now what makes 
you think he is sane ?” 

“Looked me full in the face, and smiled at 
me.” 

“ Oh, that is your test, is it ?” 

“ Yes it is. You try it on any of those mad 
beggars there and see if they can stand it.” 

“ Who invented gunpowder ?” said one of the* 
insulted persons, looking as sly and malicious 
as a magpie going to steal. 

Jemmy exploded directly: “I did, ye rascal, 
ye liar, ye rogue, ye Baconian!” and going 
higher, and higher, and higher in this strain, 
was very soon handcuffed with Alfred’s hand- 
cuffs, and seated on Alfred’s bench and tied to 
two rings in the wall. On this his martial 
ardour went down to zero : “ Here is treatment, 

^ sir,” said he piteously to Alfred. “ I see you 1 
are a gentleman; now look at this. All spite] 
jealousy; because I invented that invaluable 
substance, which has done so much to prolong 
human life and alleviate human misery.” 

Alfred was now ordered to feed Jemmy; 
which he did^ so quickly were their parts in- 
verted. 

Ifireetiy after breakfast Alfred demanded to 
see the proprietor of the asylum. 

' Answer; Doesn’t live here. 

C The Doctor then. | 

{ , ' ’"’Oh, he has not come. • | 


This monstrosity irritated Alfred: “Well, 
then,” said he, “whoever it is that rules this den 
>of thieves, #hen those two are out df it.” 

“1 rule ill Mr. Baker’s absence,” saidlhe head 
keeper, “and I’ll teach you manners, you young 
•blackguard. Handcuff him.” 

In five minutes Alfred was handcuffed and 
•flung into a, padded iroom. 

“ Stay there till you know how to speak to 
your betten” said the head keeper. 

Alfred walked up and down grinding his teeth 
with rage for five. long hours. 

Just before dinner Brown came and took him 
into a parlour, where Mrs. Archbold was seated 
writing. Brown retired. The lady finished 
wliat she was doing, and kept Alfred standing 
like a schoolboy going to be lectured. At last 
she said, “ 1 have sent for you to give you a 
piece of advice; it is to try and make friends 
with the attendants.” 

“ Me make friends witli the scoundrels ! I 
tliirst for their lives. Oh, madam, 1 fear I shall 
kill somebody here.” 

“Boolish boy; they are too strong for 
you. Your worst enemies could wish nothing 
worse for you than that you should provoke 
thsm** 111 saying these words she was so much 
more kind and womanly that Alfred conceived 
hopes, and burst out, “ Oh, madam, you arc 
Immau then: you seem to pity me; pray give 
mo pen and paper, and let rnc write to my friends 
to get me out of this terrible place ; do not re- 
fuse me.” 

Mrs. Archbold resumed her distant manner 
without apparent effort: she said nothing, but 
she ])]acctl writing materials before liim. Slic 
then left the room, and locked him in. 

He wrote a few hasty ardent words to Julia, 
telling her how he had been entrapped, but not 
a word about his suft’erings— he was too gene- 
rous to give her needless pain-— and a line to 
Edward, imploring him to come at once with 
a lawyer and an honest physician, and liberate 
liim. 

Mrs. Archbold returned soon after, and he 
asked her if she would lend him sealing-wax: 
“ 1 dare not trust to an envelope in such a place 
as this,” said lie. She lent him sealing-wax. 

“ But how am I to post it ?” said he. 

“ Easily : there is a box in the house ; 1 will 
show you.” 

She took him and showed him the box; he put 
his letters into it, and in the ardour of his grati- 
tude kissed her hand: she winced a little and 
said, “Mind, this is not by my advice ; I would 
never tell my friends I had been in a madhouse ; 
oh, never. I would be calm, make friends with 
the servants— they are the real masters — and 
never let a creature know where I had been.” 

“Oh, you don’t know my Julia,” said Alfred ; 
“she will never desert me, never Jhink the worse 
of me because 1 have been entrap^ied illegally 
into a madhouse.” 

“ Illegally, Mr. Hardic ! you deceive your- 
i self ; Mr. Baker told me the order was signed 
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by a relation, aud the certificates by first-rate ‘'Oh, nothing; serious, madam,’* replied Alfred: 
lunacy doctors.” only this prentleman does ’me the honour to 

• “ What on earth has that to do with it, madam, prefer the contents of my plate to his oiim.” 
when I am as sane as you are ?” “ Mr. Cooper 1” said the Archbold sternly. 

“ It has everything to do with it. Mr. Bakp Cooper, the head keeper, pounced on the 
could be punished for confining a madman in offender, seized hiiii roughly by the collm*, 
this house without an order and two certificates ; dragged him from the table, knocking his chair 
but he couldn’t for confining a sane person under' down, and bundled him out of the room with 
an order and two certificates.” ^ ignominy and fracas, in spite of a remonstrance 

Alfred could not believe this, but she convinced from Alfred, “Oh, don’t be so rough with the 
him that it was so. poor man.** 

Then he began to fear he should be imprisoned Then the novice laid down his knife and fork, 

I for years : he turned pale, and looked at her so and ate no more. “ I am grieved at my own ill 
piteously, that to soothe him she told him sane nature in complaining of such a trifle,” said he 
people were never kept in asylums now; they when all was quiet. 

only used to be, Tlie company stared considerably at this re- 

“How can they?” said she. “The London niark; it seemed to them a most morbid per- 
asylums are visited four times a year b.v the com- version of sensibility ; for the deranged, thin- 
missioners, and the country asylums six times, skinned beyond conception in their own persons, 
twice by the commissioners, and four times by and alive to th(; shadow of the shade of a wrong, 
the justices. JFe shall be inspected this week or are stoically indifferent to the woes of others, 
next ; and then you can speak to the justices : Though Alfred was quiet as a lamb all day, 
mind and be calm ; say it is a mistake ; offer the atiendapM. returned him to the padded room 
testimony ; and ask cither to be discharged at at night, because he liad been tliere last night ; 
once or to have a commission of lunacy sit on but Ijf^y only fastened one ankle to the bed- 
you ; ten to one your friends will not face public poslte so he encountered his Lilliputians on to- 
proccedings : but you begin at the founda- lerably fair terms— numbers excepted; they 
lion, by making the servants friendly— and by— swarmed. Unable to sleep, he rose aud groped 
being calm.” She then fixed her large grey eye for his clothes. But they were outside the door, 
on him and said, “Now, if I let you dine uihi according to rule. 

me and the first-class patients, will you pledge He had no resource but to walk about instead 
me your honour to ‘ be calm ;* and not attempt of lying clown. 

to escape ?” Alfred hesitated at that. Her eye Hay broke at last : and he took lus breakfast 
dissected his character all the time. “I promise,*’ ciuictly with the first-class patients. It con- 
said he at last with a deep sigh. “ iMay 1 sit by sistedof cool tea in small basins, instead of cups, 
you? There is something so repugnant in the and table-spoons instead of tea-spoons ; and thick 
very idea of mad people.” slices of stale bread thinly buttered. A few pa- 

“ Try and remember it is tlieir misfortune, tieuts had gruel or porridge instead of tea. After 
not their crime,” said Mrs, Archbold, just like a breakfast Alfred sat in tlie first-class patients* 
matronly sister admonishing a brother from room and counted the minutes aud the hours till 
scliool. Edward should come. After dinner he counted 

She then wdiistled in a whisper for Brown, who the hours till tea-time. Nobody came; and he 
was lurking about unseen all the time. He went to bed in such grief and disappointment as 
emerged and walked about with Alfred, and, by- some men live to eighty without ever knowing, 
and-by, looking dow'ii from a corridor, they saw But when tw^o o’clock came next day, and uo 
Mrs. Arclibold driving tlic second-class women Edward, and no reply, then tlie distress of his 
before her to dinner like a flock of animals, soul deepened. He implored Mrs. Archbold to 
Whenever one stopped to look at anything, or tell him what wras the cause. She shook her head 
try and gossip, the philanthropic Archbold w'cnt and said gravely, it W'as but too common ; a man’s 
at her just like a shepherd’s dog at a refractory nearest and dearest w^ro very apt to jiold aloof 
sheep, caught her by the shoulders, aud drove from him the moment lie was put into an asylum, 
her squeaking headlong. Here an old lady put in her w^ord. “ Ah, sir. 

At dinner Alfred was so fortunate as to sit you must not hope to hear from anybody in this* ^ 
opposite a gentleman, who nodded and grimied place. Wliy, I have been two years wTiling and • 
at him all dinner with a horrible leer. He could writing, and can’t get a line from my own 
not, however, enjoy this to the full for a little daughter. To be sure she is a line lady now, but 
distraction at his elbow ; his right hand neigh- it was her poor neglected mother that pinched 
hour kept forking pieces out of his plate and and pinched to give her a good education, and 
substituting others from his own; there was that is iiow she caught a good husband. But 
even a tendency to gristle in the latter, .^fred it’s my belief the post in our hall isn’t a real 
remonstrated gently at first; the gentleman for- post : but only a box; and I tliink it is contrived 
bore a minute, then recommenced ; Alfred laid a so as the letters fail down a pipe into that 
hand very quietly on his wrist and put it back. Baker’s hands, and so then when the postman ^ 
Mrs. Archbold’s quick eye surprised this ges- comes ” 

ture ; “ What is the matter there ?” said she. . The Archbold bent her bushy brows on ithis 
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Cbatty personage, “ Be qniet, Mrs. Dent ; you 
are taking nonsense, and exciting yourself: you 
know you are not to speak on that topic. Take 
care.” 

The poor old woman was shut up like a knife; 
for the Archbold had a way of addressing her 
own sex that crushed them. The change was 
almost comically sudden to the mellow tones in' 
which she addressed Alfred the very next mo- 
ment, on the very same subject : "Mr. Baker, I 
believe, sees tlie letters : and, where our poor 
patients (with a glance at Dent) write in such a 
way as to wound and perhaps terrify those who 
are in reality their best friends, they are not always 
sent. But I conclude your letters have gone. If 
you feel you can be calm, why not ask Mr, Baker P 
He is in the house now ; for a wonder.” 

Alfred promised to be calm ; and she got him 
an interview with Mr. Baker, 

He was a full-blown pawnbroker of Silverton 
town, whom the legislature, with that keen know- 
ledge of human nature which marks the British 
senate, permitted, and still permits, to speculate 
in Insanity, stipulating however that the upper 
servant of all in liis asylum should he a doctor; 
but omitting to provide against the instant dis- 
missal of the said doctor should he go and rob his : 
employer of a lodger— by curing a patient. 

As you are not the British legislature, 1 need 
not tell you that to this pawnbroker insanity 
mattered nothing, nor sanity: his trade hiy in 
catching, and keeping, and stinting, as many 
lodgers, sane or insane, as he 'could hold. 

There are certain formula in these quiet re- 
treats, which naturally impose upon greenhorns 
such as Alfred certainly was, and many visiting 
justices and lunacy coraniissioncrs would seem to 
be. Baker had beeu a lodging-house keeper for 
certified people many years, and knew all the 
formulfle : some call them dodges : but these must 
surely be vulgar minds. 

Baker worked " the scc-saw formula 

" Letters, young gentleman ?” said he : “ they 
are not in my department. They go into the 
surgery, and are passed by the doctor, except 
those he examines and orders to be detained.” 

Alfred demanded the doctor, 

" He is gone,” was the reply. (Formula.) 

Alficd found it as hard to be calm, as some 
people find it easy to say the words over the 
wrongs of others. 

The next day, hut not till the aftenioon, he 
caught the doctor : " My letters ! Surely, sir, 
you have not been so cruel as to intercept them ?” 

" I intercept no letters,” said the doctor, as if 
scandalised at the very idea. “ I see who writes 
them, and hand them to Mr. Baker, with now 
and then a remark. If any are detained, the re- 
sponsibility rests with him.” 

“ He says it rests with you.” 

“ You must have misunderstood him.” 

"Not at all, sir. One tiling is clear; my 
letters have been stolen either by him or you ; 
and I will know which.” 

The doctor parried with a formula. 


"You are eweited^ Mr. Hardio. Be calm, sir, 
be calm ; or you will be here all the longm:." 

All Alfred obtained by this interview was a 
powerful opiate. The head keertier brought it 
him in bed. He declined to take it. The man 
whistled, and the room filled with keepers. 

"Now,” said Cooper, "down with it, or you’ll 
have to be drenched with this cowhom.’* 

" You had better take it, sir,” said Brown ; “ the 
doctor has ordered it you.” 

"The doctor? Well, let me see the doctor 
about it.” 

"He is gone.” 

" He never ordered it me,” said Alfred. Then 
fixing his eyes sternly on Cooper, "You mis- 
creants, you want to poison me. No, I will not 
take it. Murder! murder!” 

Then ensued a struggle, on which I draw a 
veil : but numbers won the day, with the help of 
handcuffs and a cowhom. [ 

Brown went and told Mrs. Archbold, and what i 
Alfred had said. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said that strong-minded 
lady: “it is only one of the old fool’s composing 
draughts. It will spoil the poor boy’s sleep for 
one night, that is all. Go to him the first thing 
in the morning.” 

About midnight Alfred was seized with a 
violent headaclie and fever : towards morning he 
was light-headed, and Brown found him loud and 
incoherent: only he returned often to an expres- 
sion Mr. Brown had never heard before— 

“Justifiable parricide. Justifiable parricide. | 
Justifiable parricide.” ^ | 

Most people dislike new phrases. Brown ran ! 
to consult Mrs. Archbold about this one. After I 
the delay inseparable from her sex she came m a | 
morning wrapper ; and they found Alfred leaning | 
over the bed and bleeding violently at the nose. ' 

' They were a good deal alarmed, and tried to slop > 
it ; but Alfred was quite sensible now, and told : 
them it was doing him good:— i 

“ I can manage to see now,” he said : “ a little 
while iigo I was blind with the poison.” i 

They unstrapped his ankle and made him com- i 
fortable, and Mrs. Archbold sent Brown for a 
cup of strong coffee and a glass of brandy. He 
tossed them off, and soon after fell into a deep 
sleep that lasted till tea-time. This sleep the 
poor doctor ascribed to tlie sedative effect of his 
opiate. It tra.^ the natural exhaustion consequent 
on the morbid excitement caused by his cursed 
opiate. 

“ Brown,” said Mrs. Archbold, " if Dr. Bailey 
prescribes again, let me know. He shan’t square 
Mw patient with his certificates, whilst 1 am 
iierc.” 

This was a shrewd, but uncharitable, speech of 
hers. Dr. Bailey was not such a Villain as 
that. 

He was a less depraved, and more dangerous, 
animal ; he was a fool. 

Tlie farrago he had administered would liave 
done an excited maniac no good' of course, but 
no great harm. It was dangerous to a sane man: 



and Alfred to the naked eye was a sane man. 
But then Bailey had no naked eye left: he had 
been twenty years an M.D. The oertMcates 
of Wycherley and Speers were the green spec- 
tacles he wore — very green ones— whenever he 
looked at Alfred Hardie. 

Perhaps in time he will forget those certifi- 
cates, and, on his spectacles dropping off, he will 
see Alfred is sane. If he does, he will publish 
him as one of his most remarkable cures. 

Meanwhile the whole treatment of tliis ill- 
starred young gentleman gravitated towards 
insanity. The inner mind was exasperated by 
barefaced injustice, and oppression ; above all, i 
by his letters being stopped ; for that convinced 
him both Baker and Bailey, with their see-saw 
evasions, knew he was sane, and dreaded a visit 
from honest, understanding men : and the mind’s 
external organ, the brain, which an asylum pro- 
fesses to soothe, was steadily undermined by 
artificial sleeplessness. A man can’t sleep in 
irons till he is used to them : and when Alfred 
was relieved of the^e, his sleep was still driven 
away by biting insects and barking dogs, two 
opiates provided in many of these placid llelrcats, 
wuih a view to the permanence, rather than the 
comfort, of the lodgers. 

On the eighth day Alfred succeeded at last in 
an object he had steadily pursued for some time : 
he caught the two sec-saw humbugs together. 

“Now,” said he, you say he intercepts my 
letters ; and he says it is you who do it. Which 
is the truth ?” 

They were staggeyed, and he followed up Ins 
advantage : “ Look me in the face, gentlemen,” 
said he. “ Can you pretend you do not know 1 
ani sane ? Ah, you turn your heads away. You 
can only tell this barefaced lie behind my back. 
Do you believe in God, and in a judgment to 
come ? Then, if you cannot release me, at least 
don’t be such scoundrels as to stop my letters, 
and so swindle me out of a fair trial, an open, 
public trial.” 

The doctor parried with a formula. “ Publicity 
would be the greatest misfortune could befal you. 
Pray be calm.” 

Now, an asylum is a place uot entirely exempt 
from prejudices : and one of them is that any 
sort of appeal to God Almighty is a sign or else 
forerunner of maniacal excitement. 

These philosophers forget that by stopping 
letters, evading public trials, and, m a word, cut- 
ting off all appeals to human justice, they compel 
the patient to turn his despairing eyes, and lift 
his despairing voice to Him, whose eye alone 
can ever really penetrate these dark abodes. 

Accordingly the patient who aiipealcd to God 
above a whisper in Silverton Grove House used 
to get soothed directly. And the trauquillising 
iiiUuences employed were morphia, croton oil, or 
a blister, ^ 

The keffeper came to Alfred in his room. 

“ Doctor has ordered a blister.” 

“ What for ? Send for him directly.” 

. “He is gone” 


This way of ordering torture, and then coolly 
going, irritated Alfred beyond endurance. Though 
he knew he should soon be powerless, he showed 
fight; made his mark as usual on a couple of his 
zealous attendants ; but, not having room to 
work in, was soon ovei-powered, hobbled and 
handcuffed ; then they cut off his hair, and put a 
large blister on the top of his head. 

The obstinate brute declined to go mad. They 
began to respect him for this tenacity of pur- 
pose ; a decent bedroom was allotted him ; his 
portmanteau and bag were brought him, and he 
was let walk every day on the lawn with a kee]3Sr, 
only there were no ladders left about, and the 
trap-door was locked ; i e. the iron gate. 

On one of these occasions he heard tlie gate- 
keeper whistle three times consecutively; his 
attendant followed suit, and hurried Alfred into 
the house, which soon rang with treble signals. 

“What is it ?” inquired Alfred. 

The visiting justices arc in sight : go into your 
room, please.” 

“Yes, I’ll go,” said Alfred, affecting cheerful 
compliance, and the man ran off. 

The whole house was in a furious bustle. All 
the hobbles, and chains, and instruments of re- 
straint, were hastily collected and bundled* out 
of sight, and clean sheets were being put on 
many a filthy bed whoso occupant liad never 
slept in sheets since he came there, when two 
justices arrived and were shown into the drawing- 
room. 

During the few minutes they were detained 
there by Mrs. Archbold, who was mistress of her 
whole business, quite a new face was put on 
everything and everybody ; ancient cobwebs fell; 
soap and water explored unwonted territories : 
the harshest attendants began practising pleasant 
looks and kind words on the patients, to get into 
the way of it, so that it might not come too 
abrupt aud startle the patients visibly under the 
visitors’ eyes : something like actors working up 
a factitious sentiment at the wing for the public 
display, or like a racehorse’s preliminary canter. 
Alfred’s heart beat witii joy inexpressible. He 
had only to keep calm, and this was his last day 
at Silverton Grove. The first thing he did was 
to make a careful toilet. 

The stinginess of relations, and the greed of 
madhouse proprietors, make many it pMient 
look ten times madder than he is, by means of 
dress. Clothes wear out in an as>lum, and are^^ 
not always taken off, though Agriculture has long 1 
and justly claimed them for her own. And when 
it is no longer possible to refuse the Reverend 
Mad Tom or Airs. Crazy Jane some new raiment, 
then consanguineous munificence does not go to 
Boole or Elise, but oftener to paternal or ma- 
ternal wardrobes, and even to ihe ancestral 
chest, the old oak one, singing : 

“ Poor things, they are out of the world : what 
need for them to be in the fashion 1” (Formula.) ^ 

This arrangement keeps the bump of self- 
esteem down, especially in women, mid so co- 
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opmiiies witH many other little arrangemeutcto 
pei^tuate the lodger, 

Silrerton Grove in particular nm suppUed 
mth the grotesque in dress from an inexhaustible 
scmrce ; whenever money was sent Baker to buy 
a patient a suit^ he went &om his lunacy shop to 
his pawnbroker’s, dived headlong into unre- 
deemed pledges, dressed his patient as gentle- 
men are dressed to reside in cherry-trees; and 
pocketed five hundred per cent on the double 
transaction. Now Alfred had already observed 
that many of the patients looked madder than 
they were— thanks to short trousers and petti- 
coats, holey gloves, ear-cutting sliirt-collars, 
frilled bosoms, shoes made for, and declined 
by, the very infantry ; coats short in the waist 
and long in the sleeves, coalscuttle bonnets, and 
grandmaternal caps. So he made his toilet with 
care, and put his best hat on to hide his shaven 
crown. He then kept his door ajar, and waited 
for a chance of speaking to the justices. One 
soon came; a portly old gentleman, with a 
rubicund face and honest ('.ye, walked slowly 
along the corridor, looking as wise as he conld, 
cringed on by Cooper and Hr. Bailey ; the latter 
had arrived post haste, and Baker had been sent 
for. Alfred came out, touched his hat i*especifully, 
and begged a private interview with tlie magis- 
trate. The old gentleman bowed politely, for 
Alfred’s dress, address, and countenance, left no 
suspicion of insanity possible in an unprejudiced 
mind. 

But the doctor whispered in his ear, “ Take 
care, sir. Dangerous!” 

Now this is one of the most effective of the 
formulee in a private asylum. How can an in- 
experienced stranger know for certain that such 
a statement is a falsehood ? and even the just do 
not love justice— to others— quite so well as they 
love their own skins. So Squire Tollett very 
naturally declined a private interview with 
Alfred; and even drew back a step, and felt 
uneasy at being so near him. Alfrecl implored 
him not to be impo.sed upon. “An honest man 
does not whisper,” sai(i he. “ l)o not let him 
poison your mind against me; on my honour I 
am as sane as you are, and h(^ knows it. Pray, 
pray use your own eyes, and ears, sir, and give 
yourself a chance of discovering the truth in this 
stronghold of lies.” 

“Bdn’t* excite yourself, Mr. Hardic,” put in 
the doctor, parentally. (Pormula.) 

“Don’t you interrupt me, doctor; I am as 
calm as you are. Calmer; for, see, you are pale 
* at this moment; that is with fear that your 
.wickedness in detaining a sane man here is 
going to be exposed. Oh, sir,” said he, turning 
to the justice, “ fear no violence from me, not 
even angry words; my misery is too deep for 
irritation, or excitement. I am an Oxford man, 
sir, a prize man, an Ireland scholar. But, unfor- 
tunately forme, my mother left me ten thousand 
H poundSi and a heart. I love a lady, whose name 
I not pollute by mentioning it in this den of 
thieves. My father is the well-known banker, 


banbupt, and cheats of Barkington. He 
wasted his own money, and now covets his 
neighbour’s and his son^s. He had me entrapped 
here on my wedding-day, to get hold of my 
money, and rob me of her I love. I appeal to 
you, sir, to discharge me ; or,, if you have not so 
much confidence in your own judgment as to do 
that, then I demand a commission of lunacy and 
a public inquiry.” 

Dr. Bailey said, “ That would be a most un- 
desirable exposure, both to yourself and your 
friends.” (Pormula.) 

“It is only the guilty who fear the light, sir,’* 
was the swift reply. 

Mr. Tollett said he thouglit the patient had a 
legal right to a commission of lunacy if there was 
property, and he took note of the application. 

He then asked Alfred if he had any complaint to 
make of the food, the hods, or the attendants. 

“ Sir,” said Alfred, “ I leave those complaints 
to the insane ones: with me the gigantic wrong 
drives out the petty worries. I cannot feel my 
stings for my deep wound." 

“ Oh, then, you admit you arc not treated m-- 
kindly lierc ?” . 

“ I admit nothing of the kind, sir. I merely j 
decline io encumber your memory with petty in- j 
juries, when you arc good enough to inquire into ; 
a monstrous one.” j 

“Now that is very sensible and considerate,” i 
said Mr. Tollett, “I will see you, sir, again j 
before we leave.” | 

Willi this promise Alfred was obliged to be ' 
content. He retired respectfully, and the justice | 
said, “ He seems as sane as I am.” The doctor ' ' 
smiled. The justice observed it, and not aw'are ; j 
that this smile was a formula, as much so ;! 
as a prize-fighter’s or a ballet-dancer’s, began to ! 
doubt a little: he relied ed a moment, then asked 
who had signed the certificates. j 

“ Dr. Wycherley for one.” ‘ 

" Hr. Wycherley ? that is a great authority.” 
“One of the greatest in the country, sir.” i 

“ Oh, then one would thmk he must be more 
or less deranged.” j 

“ Hangeroubly so at times. But in his lucid ; 
intervals you never saw a more quiet, gentlemanly 
creature.” (Bormula.) 

“ How sad I” 

“Ycry. He is my most interesting patient 
(formula), though terribly violent at times. 
Would you like to see the medical journal 
about him !” 

“Yes; by-and-by.” } 

The inspection then continued; the iaipector 
admired the clean sheets that covered the 
beds, all of them dir(,y, some filthy ; and asked 
the more reasonable patients to speak freely and 
say if tlicy had any complaint to make. This 
question being with the usual sagacity of public 
inspectors put in the presence of ^Cooper and 
the doctor, who stuck to Tollett like Vax, the 
mad people all declared they wore very kindly 
treated: the reason they were so unanimous was 
Hiis ; they know by experience that, if they told . 





the truth, the juatioes could not al once re^ 
mcdy their dimjomforts, whereas the keepers, tile 
very moment the justices left the house, woidd 
knock them down, beat them, shake them, strait- 
jaekct them, and starve them ; and the doctor, 
less merciful, would doctor them. So they shook 
in their shoes; and vowed they were very com- 
fortable in Silverton Grove. 

Thus, in later days, certain Commissioners of 
Lunacy inspecting Accomb House, extracted 
nothing from Mrs. Turner but that she was 
happy and comfortable under the benignant 
sway of Metcalf the mild — ^there present. It was 
only by a miracle the public learned the truth ; 
and miracles are rare. 

Meantime, Alfred had a misgiving. The plau- 
sible doctor had now Squire Tollett’s oar, and 
Tollett was old, and something about him re- 
minded the Oxonian of a trait his friend Horace 
had detected in old age : 

Vel qubd res omnes timidd gelidd que minis trat. 

Dilator, spe longus, iners, &c. 

He know there was another justice in the house, 
but he knew also ho should not be allowed to 
get speech with him, if by cunning or force it 
could be prevented. He kept his door ajar. 
Presently IN'urse Hannah carno bustling along 
with an apronful of things, and let herself into a 
vacant room hard by. This Hannah was a 
young woman with a pretty and rather babyish 
face, diversified by a tiiick biceps muscle in 
her arm that a blacksmith need not have 
blushed for. And I suspect it was this mascu- 
line charm, and not her feminine features, 
that had won her the confidence of Baker 
and Co. and the respect of his female patients ; 
big or little, excited or not excited, there was 
not one of them this bicipital baby-facc could 
not pin by the wrists, and twist her helpless into 
a strong-room, or handcuil* her unaided in a 
moment- ; and she did it too, on slight iirovoca- 
tion. I^urse Hannah seldom came into Alfred’s 
part of the house ; hut, when she did meet him, 
she generally gave him a kind look in passing ; 
and he had resolved to speak to her, and try if 
he could touch her amscience, or move her pity. 
He saw what she was at, but was too politic to 
detect her openly and irritate her. He drew 
back a step, and said softly, “Nurse Hannah ! 
Are you there 

“ Yes I am here,” said slio sharply, and came 
out of the room hastily ; and siiut it “ What I 
do you want, sir ?” | 

Alfred clasped his hands together. “ If you | 
are a woman, have pity on me.” 

She was taken by surprise. “ What can I do ?” 
said she in some agitation. “ 1 am only a 
servant.” 

“ At least tell me where I can find the Tisiting 
Justice, beforq the keepers stop me.” 
j “ Hush f , S^eak lower,” said Hannah. “ You 
Jum complained to one, haven’t you ?” 

“ Yes. But he seems a feeble old fogy. Where 
j ‘is the other ? Ob, pray tell me.” 


“I mustn’t; I mustn’t. Isx the noisy ward. 
There, run.” 

And run he did. 

Alfred- was lucky enough to get safe into the 
noisy ward without being intercepted, and then 
he encountered a sunburnt gentleman, under 
thirty, in a riding-coat, with a hunting-whip in 
his hand : it was Mr. Vane, a Tory squire and 
large landowner in the county. 

Now, as Alfred entered at one door, Baker 
himself came in at the other, and they nearly met 
at Vane. But Alfred saluted him first, and 
begged respectfully for an interview. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Vane. 

“Take care, sir; he is dangerous,” whispered 
Baker. Instantly Mr. Vane’s countenance 
changed. But this time Alfred overheard the 
formula, and said quietly: “Don’t believe him, 
sir. I am not dangerous ; I am as sane as any 
man in England. Pray examine me, and judge 
for yourself.” 

“ Ah, that IS ids delusion,” said Baker. 
“ Come, Mr, Ilardic, I allow you great liberties, 
but you abuse them. You really must not mo- 
nopolise his Worship with youi* fancies. Con- 
sider, sir, you are not the only patient ho has to 
examine.” 

Alfred’s licart sank ; he turned a look of silent 
agony on Mr. Vane. 

Mr. Vane, cither touched by that look, or 
irritated by Baker’s pragmatical interference, or 
perhaps both, looked that person coolly in llie 
face, and said sternly: “ Hold your longue, sir; 
and let the gentleman speak to me.” 


SOMETHING TO BE DONE IN INDIA. 

Theue is a very fine opening in India for a 
government that wants something to do. Ratlior 
more than four years ago, a commission was 
ap})Ointed to inquire into the extent, nature, 
and causes, of the mortality of British Indian 
soldiers. Tiic la(c Lord Herbert was its first 
cliairman, and his successor was Lord Stanley. 
The commission examined all available statistics 
of the India House, and required of every Indian 
station, from its commanding, engineering, and 
medical officers, answers to a series of printed 
questions. Every source of information was 
as far as possible exhausted ; and the rate of 
mortality, misciablc iu itself and costly to the 
nation, is enormous, while its causes arc un- 
mistakable and nearly all removable. The evi- . » , 
dence cries aloud for the saving of the lives of a , 
hundred and forty officers, and about four regi- 
ments of men, who die every year in India over 
and above the fair average mortality. An army of 
seventy thousand men in India keeps nearly six 
thousand beds constantly full of^ick, and loses 
yearly by death four thousand eight hundred and 
thirty men, or nearly live regiments. Eever is 
the immediate cause of half the sickness, and 
of about a fourth part of the deaths. But what 
causes the fevers ? Next to fever, dysentery is 
4no3t common, and it is more fatal. But what 
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caases the dysentery P Diseases of the liver pre- 
vail; they arc, when acute, so fatal, that the ohance 
of death is greater from one such attack than 
from tliirteen attacks of fever. But why is there 
so much liver disease P As fatal as liver disease 
is cholera, each causing about a tenth of all the 
deaths. But whence the scourge of cholera ? 

^ The cost of an English soldier in India is a 
little more than a hundred pounds a year, so 
that the five thousand eight hundred and eighty 
men who are always sick, cost five hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand a year spent for no return, 
of which — deducting the inevitable sickness — 
scyjie four hundred thousand is the co^it of keep- 
ing men in an avoidable state of inefficiency and 
suffering. Of two thousand eiglit hundred and 
seventy-six officers who died m India during 
twenty years, and who would not have died ac- 
cording to the rate of mortality in the home army, 
only one hundred and twenty-two were killed m 
the field or died of wounds. Ine common soldier’s 
chance of life is much worse than the officer’s, 
though both are exposed to precisely the same 
Indian climate. Take an imaginary army of that 
number of young men, all of the age of nineteen, 
which at home would dwindle oy the usual 
average of deaths in eleven years to thirty thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-three men. Such an 
army in India, dwindling according to the rate 
of death in Indian officers, would sink in the 
eleven years to twenty -four thousand six hundred 
and ten, and if the men died as fast as English 
common soldiers die in India, its number at the 
end of eleven years would be only nineteen thou- 
sand six hundred and seventeen. Eor, the officers 
live in detached bungalows under wholesomer 
conditions than those which have been hitherto 
provided for the soldiers in their barracks. As 
for the English civil servants in India, scattered 
about in homes of their own, aud*furnished with 
some little occupation for their minds ; — wliile 
the mortality in the army of India has for years 
been sixty-nine in the thousand (the mortality 
in England of men at the soldier’s age being 
not sixty-nine, but nine in a thousand), that in 
the Indian civil service has not exceeded twenty 
or thirty in the thousand. Eor ninety years only 
one governor-general (Lord Cornwallis) died at 
his post ; and although the last two died in liar- 
ness, yet the fourteen wlio have held office— for 
an average of six years each— since seventeen 
’seventy-two, filled their expected number of years 
by the English life-table. We are not, therefore, 
to say, Oh, the climate !” and look listlessly on 
at thfj swift work of the gravediggers’ spades, 
about the Indian barracks. In India, as else- 
where, men sicken and perish more or less, in 
proportion to the wholesomeness of the condi- 
tions in which they are placed. And tlie simple 
fact expressed beyond all question by the two 
bulky nlue-books which contain the evidence 
collected by the commission on the sanitary 
state of the Indian army, books closely printed 
upon twelve pounds’ weight of paper, is that 
the very rudiments of sanitary knowledge have 
not yet been applied to the constmotion of our 
Indian army stations. 


The whdle body of stational reports was sub- 
mitted to Miss Nightingale for any comment 
that might be suggested by her experience. 
Her comment, wben forms part of the blue- 
book, and has also been published separately, is, 
that the diseases, and their causes, in the Indian 
stations, are just those of ill-managed camps, and 
that even the sites of stations have been often 
chosen with as little regard to health, as has been 
shown usually in the pitching of camps. With 
her own rare earnest energy in spcafcng home 
upon such matters, she extracts the bitter truth 
from all the verbiage of the reporters, -M;hat with 
bad water supply, bad drainage, filthy surround- 
ing bazaars, want of ventilation, overcrowding in 
barrack and sick-wards, ill-planned hospitals, a 
daily government supply of raw spirits, unin- 
telligent supply of food, and a nearly total want 
of occupation, it is rather a wonder that so ; 
many soldiers live. 

As to water-supply, the usual pipes are the | 
native men called bhieesties, who draw it where : ; 
they like, and bring it on their backs in skins. ! ; 
Sometimes the surface-drainage is gathered in j j 
tanks; and when one has learnt how the nn- j| 
drained earth is polluted, it seems hardly neces- 
sarv to look further for causes of dysentery 
and. cholera. Hyderabad says that no doubt its 
water “swarms with animal life.” Chunar’s 
water is “ clear and sweet if allowed to settle 
before it is drunk.” Agra’s is “ laxative,” and 
“apt to disagree at first.” Hazareebaugh’s 
tank-w^ater, on standing, “copiously deposits,” 
and contains “organic matter in considerable 
quantity;” but “persons particular about the 
quality of their drinking water,” can obtain 
their supply from “several good wells.” As- 
serghur thinks that its water “smells good.” 
The same tank is used for drinking and bathing ; | 

but for drinking, the natives slightly “clear | 
away the surface.” A well in the native infantry j 
lines at Secunderabad, contained a hundred and ' 
nineteen grains of solid matter to the gallon. | 
At Bangalore, the Ulsoor tank, used for drinking, j 
is the outlet for the whole drainage of a fillhy !i 
bazaar, with a hundred and twenty-five thousand | ! 
inhabitants. The cornmandcr-in-chief says, “ The j | 
disgustingly filthy nature of the source from j| 
which the water used at Bangalore is taken, has 
been brought to notice scores of times by me 
within the last four and a half years ; but, as 
usual, nothing has been done.” Even the wells , 
are impure from sewage. They are open, and 
“ when they get dirty they are cleaned.” 

Arrangements for w^ashing and bathing are no 
better. Indian barracks and hospitals are so | 

expensive that every man costs thirteen pounds | 

for his proportion of the house-rent : a rate paid 
by not many })rivate families for all the domestic 
comforts or high-rented London; and yet in 
these costly barracks and hospitals the elemen- 
tary notion of a basin, or a bath, or a drain-pipe 
to carry off used water, has hardly yet peen 
entertained. Only two stations ifi aH India — 
Madras and Wellington — have an;^ thing like 
lavatories or baths, with proper laying on of 
water and proper draining off, eitlier in bar- 
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rack or kospitat Refuse water is usuallj con- 
Tered into an acljaccnt cesspit, where, with all 
otner foul matter, it is expected to sink into 
the earth. What will not disappear by soakage 
men dip for and carry away m pails, skins, or 
car|.s, and even women carry off in iars upon 
their heads, to throw into some open aitch. 

Drain^e has not yet been introduced into 
India. leebJe attempts made in Bombay and 
Madras have simply been devices for the concen- 
tration of a nuisance. At present, in fact, even , 
the cesspit is regarded as a luxury. “ The re- 
ports,'* says Miss Nightingale, speak of cess- 
pits as if they were dressing-rooms.” Thus at 
Nunecrabad and Kolapore we arc told that ‘Ho 
each married man's quarter there is a bathing- 
room with cesspit,” The soil at Agra will not 
imbibe the “ fluid refuse” fast enough, for which 
reason “raised paths are necessary lict ween the 
barracks.” The earth is required to receive 
into itself the whole filih of the barracks and 
bazaars, and out of the ground thus polluted 
the well water is taken. 

In the bazaar at Nynce Tal, where men arc 
sent for their health, the stench is at times over- 
powering. These bazaars grow up around every 
Indian military station. They consist of huts and 
houses in a huddled camp, and have a jiopulation 
always large in proportion to that of the Eu- 
ropean troops at tlie station. At Bangalore, there 
is accommodation for about seventeen hundred 
European and twenty-six hundred native troops. 
But«1]ic native population within the canton- 
ment is a hundred and twenty-four thousand, 
of whom three-fourths live m the bazaar close 
to the European infantry barrack, and cover the 
ground with filili. Of the bazaars atCaxraporc, 
Sir Proby Cautley says : “ To give the commis- 
sioners an idea of the state of these bazaars, I , 
may mention that the natives build their huts 
entirely of mud dug out of holes as near as pos- 
sible to the ])lace where they build. In the ; 
Cawnpore bazaar I came upon ponds full of 
black mud and all sorts of filth, and the whole 
place was utterly unventilated, wliich was a very 
remarkable illustration of how ill-health was ] 
produced, not only in the immediate nciglibour- 
Iiood, but all round the place.” ' 

'I'his practice of pond-making, as a receptacle ' 
for refuse matter, is common, he says, to every 
town bazaar in India. Tlicy dig the mud for 
the huts close by, and do not fill in the hole 
again. Such holes serve to receive all the filth 
of the town, where it remains exposed to the ; 
sun. As a bazaar becomes more populated it < 
becomes less ventilated, and in time a mortal 
sore. I'he annual deaths at Cawnpore, chiefly 
from fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, and cholera, 
have been as high as ninety -one in a thousand, — 
one man in eleven, or a very near approach to 
literal decimation. The natives, says t)r. G. C. 
Wallich, have in point of fact “ no idea of takiug i 
sanitary precautions. A man has no idea of : 
impurity a» long as the water he defiles happens : 
to be Ganges water.” During our cholera i 
epidemic ot nine years ago, Southwark and ] 
’Lambeth were supplied by two water com-p 


panics ; one giving comparatively pure water, 
the other an impure .water, containing sew^e 
matter from the Thames. In the saifle district, 
among the population supplied with the better 
water, the deaths by cholera were at the rate of 
thirty-seven in ten thousand; among those sup- 
plied with the bad water they were one hundred 
and thirty in ten thousand, and Dr. R. D. 
Thomson justly said in his report upon the sub- 
ject, “Therefore I conclude that there were 
destroyed by the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany (whose water at the time was impure) two 
thousand five hundred persons.” Whatcai^we 
expect but cholera among our troops in India? 

There are few terrors in the Indian climate for 
men who can live wholesomely. The least we can 
desire, is, that the mortality among the English 
soldiers in India shall be reduced to the same level 
as that among English civilians in India— that 
is to say, by more than one-half. The first re- 
quirements at present wholly, or almost wholly 
neglected, are efficient drainage and water- 
supply at all the stations, with washing-basins, 
baths, and wholesome drinking-fountains. The 
bazaars also, at least where they surround the 
cantonments, must be brought under sufficient 
sanitary discipline. Then again in so simple a 
matter as the construction of barracks, all the 
expenditure has been of money, for there has 
been none of wit. 

In the first place, the site is chosen without 
judgment. Sir Ranald Martin, who has written 
a valuable work on the Influence of Tropical 
Climates, says that in India stations have oeen 
selected witiiout care ; that “ no station he has 
ever visited was exempt from malarious influ- 
ences ; that tlic soils are damp, the situations 
low and ill drained, the surface irregular, the 
ground jungly, and some of tlio stations subject 
to flooding.” Some were in fact so deadly that 
they have, after much suffering and loss, been 
given up. More care has been taken of late 
years, though Sir Jolin Lawrence observes tliat 
some are still very badly selected. But it is 
quite as possible to build on an unhealthy site 
in England as in India. 

The site having been chosen, or 'not chosen, 
the form of construction is the next question. 
The common model is an extravagant enlarge- 
ment of the hut, with opposite doors protected 
hy verandahs. One or two people sleeping in a 
small hut, according to the manncf of the 
native troops, can ensure to themselves almost 
ns good air within doors as without. IVenty^ 
or thirty people in a hut, however lofty, find 
ventilation difficult ; accidents of draught affect 
the course of tlie foul air; it may accumu- 
late at one end or over one group of beds. 
But in an Indian barrack, eighty, a hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred, hundred, sleep 
in a single barrack-room, with usually a fair 
estimate of cubic feet per man, because the 
rooms may be extravagantly high, hut wi^ a 
floor space to each man of no more than eight 
or nine feet square. Madras has two narrow 
rooms, one above the other, in which sleep one 
thpusand and thirty men. One of the rooms, two 
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ilumsand cm^e Smudred and twenty-&f« feet }(m^ 
•perhaps the longest toom in the W)rld-^is 
eeeapiea six hundred sleepers ; but each nmi% 
aQdwance of sleeping room is onif a space sk 
feet long by sk feet wide. There is pro- 
rision in these rooms for the necessary ventila- 
tiori, though no possible system of 'currents 
could in such rooms really secure wholesome 
air. Genemily^ too, these Indian dormitories 
are placed on the ground. Even in England, 
where malaria has far less power than in India, 
nobody sleeps on a floor touching the ground, if 
be^imn help it. The floor of the Indian dor- 
mioiy usually consists of brick, or stone, or 
plaster, laid over the open ground. In one such 
room, a flagstone being lifted for some purpose, 
the stench rising from the ground beneath was 
i so great that the surgeon fled. 

1 The feeding of the Indian soldier is not regu- 

' lated very much more wisely than his lodging. 
The old notion has been maintained in practice 
that dram-^drinking is a safeguard against perils 
of the climak. The daily allowance of drink to, 
each man is three quarts of porter ; but he may 
take, instead of one of tlie quarts, a dram of 
spirits : or, as at Mhow, he may take only one 
quart of porter and two drams of spirits. Two 
! crams of spirit arc the twentieth part of a gallon, 
j A soldier wlio takes his government allow- 
1 ance, as far as he may, in spii'it, consumes 

1 eighteen gallons and a quarter of raw spirit 
yearly, besides what he may buy in the bazaar. 

1 “Brinking,” said Sir Charles Napier, “ does not 
! give the fever, but it so inflames the liver and 
brain, that the fever takes too firm a grasp to be 
got rid of. Why, their ration is two drams a 
«ay, and eight of these drams make a quart 
bottle ! So the sober soldier swallow’s one- 
fourth of a bottle of raw spirits every day ! You 
and I know them too well to doubt that the 
other three-fourths go dow'ii after the first.” In 
fact, liowever, though there is much bad spirit 
bought in the bazaars, the Indian soldier usually 
draws from the canteen two quarts of porter and 
a single dram of spirit. It is oreditaole, under 
such circumstances, though bad enough iu itself, 
that generally only one man in a hundred is a 
drunWd : yet in some European regiments the 
average rises to fifteen iu a hundred. In Bur- 
mali, when only malt liquor could be had, health 
always improved. 

in the” adjustment of the dietary there is, of, 
coarse, no recognition of the diflei ent require- 
^ .mefEtts of the body at different seasons. Every 
day brings its pound of beef-varied twice a 
week, if possible, with mutton— its pound of 
bread,, and its pound of vegetable, with its 
modicum of salt, and of rice, and of tea or coffee, 
and su^r. There is no encouragement of vege- 
table diet in k>t weather. The men eat their 
beef as cooked by the natives in aboriginal 
kitchens, destitute of ovens or boilers, often 
without a chimney. They buy bits of the filthy 
bazaar pig, to eat with their breakfast, and they 
feed their bodies, forced into dreary inactivity, 
on more meat than w^ould maintain health jii a 
labourer. The waste time which they might* 

partly spend in healthM wcidrof oultwating 
gardens and producing wholesome beib8> and 
mdt, and vegetables^ is at almost tevery station 
thrown heavily upim thesoldier’shaaida. They are 
themselves cultivated into laziness, until they de- 
sire to have their kits carried for them hy natives. 
Except morning and evewingparade, and his turn 
on duty, which takes him out of bed about ©nee 
a fortnight, the English private soldier in Imdia 
lies about on bed in barraokB ail day long, or 
reads a little, if he can; but only a few stations 
we supplied with any books ; and where there 
is a government library, it is not liglited of 
evenings. Often the soldier is so well ts&en 
care of that he is forbidden to go qnt in the sun 
while it is shining, and, unless he disobey orders, 
he is cooped up with one, two, or ibree hundred 
others, to loll on the beds, smoke, read a bit, doze , 
gossip, or play cards. For one man employed 
in an Indian " barrack, sk are idle; yet it is 
found that when men are actively engaged on 
field work, how’ever hot the weather, health im- 
proves. Mortality falls in time of war, because 
the men get something to do. Very much 
depends on the good sense of the commanding 
officer. One will endeavour to coop up his men 
in hot weather, from eight in the morning until 
five in 1 he evening, Jest they should get sun- 
stroke ; another will send them out shooting, 
and find sickness tliereliy lessened. But 'as a 
general rule, everybody,” observes Miss Night- 
ingale, “ seems to believe that the way of making 
dbeased livers in geese, for Strasburg pifes, is 
the best way of keeping men's lives sound, and 
of making efficient healthy soldiers for India.” 

Tlie majority of the recruits from Ireland and j 
Scotland, condemned to inactivity under a tro- 
pical summer, are said to eat many times the 
bulk of animal food, they would use in their own 
country, when working their hardest in the 
coldest season. And they drink their raw 
spirit and porter over and above that. The i 
men, said 8rr .1 olm LawTeuce, eat meat two or I 
three times a day all the year round, they like it, 
and “ if they have any money you generally find 
that they buy bacon and pork, which is very 
filthy in India, being badly fed, and they tluis 
add to the quantity of their animal food.” He 
thought that government might try to lead the 
men into a liking for fruit and vegetables. 
“You must try,” he said, truly enough, “to 
carry tlic men with you.” As for the soldiers* 
gardens, bis experience was, that the men would 
expect to be paid for working in them. “ I do 
not think,” he said, “that any Englishman likes 
w’orkiiig in India.” But he believed that trades 
might be introduced ; — work upon clothes, 
shoes, iron-work, and other wants of the re- 
giment, so as to make the regiment more self- 
supporting. “Tlie men would,’* he thought, 
“take more pride in that, and the officers would 
interest themselves. It would repay you, if you 
could get the men to do it, and fUey. would be 
more healthy and more happy, for the men are 
not happy ; they are restless, and they want to be 
at something else, or to get away, . . . The more 
superior a man is, the more distaste he has for 
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duty.*^ That is to mj, tho more ht Is raised 
.^Q«e me brutes, the less ite likes beiugredueed 
* to tlie position of a Testable, and not eiren a 
f(Ood sound vegetable, but one withering and 
struggling for existence. As the men are now 
lowered in vigour of mind, hope of promotion, 
were it odcred, would not rouse them. “Very 
few men,” says Sir John Lawrence, “ ever look 
I forward for half a dozen years ; I do not think 
they feel that they have anything to look for- 
ward to, and tliey are reckless and careless, and 
' doubtless there is a great deal in the system to 
make them so.” 

No evidence whatever could be produced in 
support of the superstition that men who leave 
barracks in the heat of the day will ge*t sun- 
stroke ; while Colonel Greailied’s evidence shows 
how much hcaltli and self-respect come of a 
j reasonable %mount of manly freedom. Wherever 
j he was stationed, he allowed men whose good 
j conduct entitled them to a pass, to go out shoot - 
' ing; and his general cxj>eriencc, it may be 
I observed, is of a low mortality. Of his hottest 
station, this officer says : “ J ii the hottest station, 
Deesa, where we were for ilircc years, the mor- 
tality in the regiment was exlre.mely small, aud 
the general health of tlie men was excessively 
good. 1 mean to say that they were able to take 
the most active exercise there, without suffermg 
from the heat. We allowed them to go out slioot- 
ing as rnucli as they liked all over the country, and 
a man would go and w^alk fourteen miles oil foot 
from the barrack, and be back at night; their 
liealtli and spirits were excellent, and tlierc never 
was a single case of a difference between the sol- 
diers aud the natives in i.hc whole of tiie three 
years, during which time we gave them unbounded 
liberty ; J mean, of course, to the good men.” 

Colonel Greathcd would like also to see the 
general introduction of a gymnastic parade in 
loose dress, as in the French army, with little 
prizes to stimulate the active men, aud cumpul- 
aion enough to overcome the listlcssness of the 
lazy. Such gymnastics, lie thinks, would lie the 
best thing ever introduced into the Indian 
service. That is not saying much, perhaps. 

It may be a necessary evil that there should 
be grave discouragement of marriage ui the army, 
though the married soldiers are spoken of as the 
best men, and a certain number of them at a 
station are considered useful as examples to the 
rest. Men get leave to mai’ry, and liavc quarters 
for wives, in the propoiiion of six to the hundred. 
For the rest, it is more than enough to say that 
in the Bombay and Bengal armies one man in 
three-— in tlie Madras army one man in four — is 
tainted by disease consequent on vice. And wlien 
the married soldiers are on duty, there is no pro- 
vision for the fit care of their wives. At Dum- 
dum, while their fathers and husbands w'ere 
fighting the battle of their country, seven hun- 
dred aud seventy soldiers* children, and one 
hundred* and seventy soldiers* wives, were so 
huddled together, that one liundrod and sixty- 
«ix of the children aud sixty -four of the wives 
, were destroyed by dysentery. The men fought^ 
hut tlie women aud the chiidreu fell. 


The comprehensive thorooghueas .of the mis- 
mai^ment of healtli amois^ our troops in 
India is really almost too marveious to be 
believed, on Jess than the accumulation of 
autliority which it requires twelve pounds of 
aper to set forth in print. No wondet that the 
ospitals are full. Hospitals ! We will take 
only two glimpses of the institutions mocked 
with such a name. And that we may not be 
suspected of over-colouring, we will use the 
exact words of the commissioners’ report : 

“ The ablution and bath accommodation con- 
sists occasionally of a ‘ tin pot* with which, ‘ the 
sick generally pour the water over tiiemselves,* 
as at .Bombay* Very frequently there is no 
ablution room, and the patients wash themselves, 
if at all, in the open verandahs in all weathers. 
Generally there are no basin-stands: and the 
sick have often to bii. on the ground to wash 
their faces. The only bathing is done in wooden 
tubs, to which water is carried by bheesties ; 
and it is usually poured over the patients. There 
are no warm baths, and indeed no baths at all in 
the sense in which they arc understood in all the 
hospitals of Europe, and even in the military 
hospitals at home. The means of cleanliness 
for sick as sick, are, to sum tiicm up, nil.’* 

Aud here is a liint of the sick-beds to which the 
tliousands of men wliose health has been actively 
destroyed are sent to recover, or, at the rate of 
: nearly five regiments a year, to die : 

“ Hospital licdsteads are generally of wood, 
sometimes of iron. Wooden bedsteads are at 
all times, but especially in warm climates, sub- 
ject to vermin; and complaint is made of the 
expense incurred by the men breaking the bed- 
steads in their efforts to get the vermin out.” 

[ Stared in the face by a talc so horrible as this, 

I solemnly vouched for in all its particulars, and 
I in all its terrible details (necessarily too repulsive . 
for quotation here), by many witnesses, we are 
not witiiout hope that the English people will 
exert themselves a little to compel tlie high au- 
thorities who can ri^ht such intolerable wrongs, 
to wipe tins shameful stain out of our civilisation. 
There is a something to do that w.usT be done, 
and that will not be done, if the men of routine 
be suffered to cxjilaiii to their own satisfaction 
things as they arc, aud make the very magnitude 
of tiic wrong a ground for suggesting to the 
outer public scoruful incredulity. ^ 


OLD FJRIENDS. 

We just shake hands at meeting 
With many that come nigh ; 

We nod the head in greeting 
To many that go by, — 

But welcome through the gateway 
Our few old friends and true ; 

Then hearts leap up, aud itraightway 
Keep open house for you, 

Old Friends, 

There’s open house for you! 

The surface will be sparkling, 

Let but a sunbeam shine ; 

Yet in the deep lies darkling 
The true liffi of the wine ! 
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The froth is for the many, 

The wine is for the few j 
Unseen, untouched of any, 

We keep the best for you, 

Old Friends, 

The very best for you. 

The Hany cannot know us ; 

They only pace the strand, 

W’’h6re at our worst we show us — 

The waters thick with j^and ! 

But out beyond the leaping 
Dim surge *tis clear and blue ; 

And there, Old Friends, we are keeping 
A sacred calm for you, 

Old Friends, 

A waiting calm for you. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

My voyages (in paper boats) among savages 
often yield me matter for reflection at lionie. It 
is curious to trace the savage in the civilised 
man, and to detect the hold of some savage 
customs on conditions of society ratlier boastful 
of being high above them, 

I wonder, is the Medicine Man of the North 
American Indians never to be got rid of, out 
of the North American country ? He comes 
into my Wigwam on all manner of occa- 
sions, and with the absurdest “ Medicine.” 1 
always find it extremely difficult, and I often 
find it simply impossible, to keep him out of my 
Wigwam. For liis legal “Medicine’* he sticks 
upon bis head the hair of quadrupeds, and 
plasters the same with fat, and dirty white 
powder, and talks a gibberish quite unknown to 
the men and squaws of his tribe. For his re- 
ligious “Medicine” he puts on puffy white 
sleeves, little black aprons, large black waist- 
coats of a peculiar cut, collarless coats with 
Medicine button-holes. Medicine stockings and 
gaiters and shoes, and tops the whole with a 
highly grotesque Medicinal hat. In one respect, 
to be sure, I am quite free from him. On 
occasions when the Medicine Men in general, 
together with a large number of the miscel- 
laneous inhabitants of his village, both male and 
female, are presented to the principal Cliief, his 
native “Medicine” is a comical mixture of old 
odds and ends (hired of traders) and new things 
in antiquated shapes, and pieces of red cloth (of 
which he is particularly fond), and white and 
^ red and blue paint for the face. The irrationality 
of this particular Medicine culminates in a 
mock battle-rush, from which many of the squaws 
are Wne out, much dilapidated. 1 need not 
observe how unlike this is to a Drawing Room 
at St. James’s Palace. 

The African #nagician I find it veiy difficult 
to exclude from my Wigwam too. This creature 
takes cases of death and mourning under his 
supervision, and will frequently impoverish a 
family by his preposterous enenantments. 

, a great eater and drinker, and always eon- 
rejoicing stomach under a grieving ex- 
terior. His charms consist of an infinite quan- 


tity of worthless scraps, for which he charges 
very high. He impresses on the poor bereaved 
natives, that the more of his followers tliey pay* 
to exhibit such scraps on their persons for an 
hour or two (though they never saw the de- 
ceased in their lives, and are put in high spirits 
by his decease), the more honourably and piously 
they grieve for the dead. The poor people, 
submitting themselves to this conjuror, ata ex- 
pensive procession is formed, in which bits of 
stick, feathers of birds, and a quantify of other 
unmeaning objects besmeared with black paint, 
are carried in a certain ghastly order of wliich 
no one understands the meaning, if it ever had 
any, to the brink of the grave, and are then 
brought back again. 

Ill the Tonga Islands, everything is supposed 
to have a soul, so that when a hatchet is irre- 
parably broken, they say, “ His immortal part 
has departed ; he is gone to the happy hunting- 
plains.” This belief leads to the logical sequence 
that when a man is buried, some of his eating 
and drinking vessels, and some of his warlike 
implements, must be broken and buried with 
him. Superstitious and wrong, but surely a 
more respectable superstition than the hire of 
antic scraps for a show that has no meaning 
based on any sincere belief. 

Let me halt on my Uncommercial road, to 
Ihrow a passing glance on some funeral so- 
lemnities that T have seen where North Ameri- 
can Indians, African Magicians, and Tonga 
Islanders, ai‘c supposed not to be. 

Once, 1 dwelt in an Italian city, where there 
dwelt with me for a while, an Englishman of 
an amiable nature, great enthusiasm, and no 
discretion. This friend discovered a desolate 
stranger, mourning over the unexpected death 
of one very dear to him, in a solitary cottage 
among the vineyards of an outlying village. 
The circumstances of the bereavement were 
unusually distressing; and the survivor, now to 
the peasants and the country, sorely needed 
help, being alone with the remains. With some 
difficulty, but with the strong influence of a 
purpose at once gentle, disinterested, and deter- 
mined, my friend — Mr. Kindlieart — obtained ac- 
cess to the mourner, and undertook to arrange 
! the burial. 

There was a small Protestant cemetery near 
the city walls, and as Mr. Rindheart came back 
to me, he turned into it and chose the spot. He 
was alw^ays highly flushed when rendering a ser- 
vice unaided, and 1 knew that to make him happy 
1 must kccpaloof from his ministration. But wiien 
at dinner he warmed with the good action of 
the day, and conceived the brilliant idea of com- 
forting the mourner with “ an English funeral/* 
I ventured to intimate that I thought that insti- 
tution, which was not absolutely sublime at home, 
might prove a failure in Itidian hands. How- 
ever, Mr. Kindlieart was so enraptured with his 
conception, that he presently wrofe down into 
the town requesting the attendance with to- 
morrow^’s eailiest light of a certain little uphol- 
sterer. This upholsterer was famous for speak- 
ing the unintelligible local dialect (his own) in 
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a far more timntelligible manner than any other 
man alive. 

• When from my bath next morning I over- 
heard Mr. Kindheart and the upholsterer in 
conference on the top of an echoing staircase ; 
and wlien I overheard Mr. Kindheart rendering 
English Undertaking phrases into very choice 
Italian, and the upholsterer replying in the un- 
known Tongues ; and when 1 furthermore re- 
membered that the local funerals had no resem- 
blance to English funerals; I became in my 
wcret bosom apprehensive. But Mr. Kindheart 
informed me at breakfast that measures had 
been taken to ensure a signal success. 

As the funeral was to take place at sunset, 
and as 1 knew to which of the city gates it must 
tend, I went out at that gate as the sun de- 
scended, and walked along the dusty, dusty 
road. 1 had not walked far, when I encountered 
this procession : 

1. Mr. Kindheart, much abashed, on an im- 
mense grey horse. 

2. A bright yellow coach and pair, driven by 

a coachman in bright red velvet knee-breeches 
and waistcoat. (Tliis was the established local | 
idea of State.) Both coach doors kept open by | 
the coffin, which was on its side within, and | 
sticking out at each. ' 

3. Behind the coach, the mourner, for whom 
the coach was intended, in the dust. 

4. Concealed behind a roadside well for the 
irrigation of a garden, the unintelligible Up- 
holsterer, admiring. 

It matters little now. Coaches of all colours 
are alike to poor Kindheart, and he rests far 
North of fhe little cemetery with the cypress- 
trees, by the city walls where the Mediterranean 
is so beautiful. 

My first funeral, a fair representative funeral 
after its kind, was that of the husband of a married 
servant,, once my nurse. Stic married for money. 
Sally EUmders, after a year or two of matrimony, 
became the relict of Flanders, a small master- 
builder; and either slie or Flanders had done 
me the honour to expres.s a desire that 1 should j 
“follow.” 1 may have been seven or eight years | 
old; — young euougli, certainly, to feel rather 
alarmed by the expression, as not knowing where 
the invitation was held to terminate, and how 
far I was expected to follow the lieccased 
Flanders. Consent being given by the heads of 
houses, 1 was jobbed up into what was pro- 
nounced at home decent mourning (compre- 
hending somebody else’s shirt, unless my memory 
deceives me), and was admonished that if, when 
the funeral was in action, I put my hands in my 
ockets, or took my eyes out of my pocket- 
andkerchief, I was personally lost, and my 
faniily disgraced. On the eventful day, having 
tried to get myself into a disastrous frame of 
mind, and having formed a very poor opinion of 
myself because 1 couldn’t cry, I repaired to 
Sally’s. Bally was an excellent creature, and 
had been a’good wife to old Flanders, but the 
moment I saw her I knew that she was not 
, in her own real natural state. She formed, 
a sort of Coat of Arms, grouped with a smell- 
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ing-bottle, a handkerchief, an orange, a bottle 
of vinegar, Flanders’s sister, her own sister, 
Flanders’s brother’s wife, and two neighbour- 
ing gossips — all in mourning, and all ready to 
hold her whenever she fainted. At sight of 
poor little me she became much agitated (agitat- 
ing me much more), and having exclaimed, “0 
here’s dear Master Uncommercial!” became 
hysterical, and swooned as if I had been tlie 
deatii of her. An affecting scene followed, 
during which I was handed ^out and poked at 
her by various people, as if I were the bottle of 
salts, Keviving a little, she embraced me, gaid, 
“ You knew Inm well, dear Master Uncommer- 
cial, and he knew you!” and fainted again: 
which, as the rest of the Coat of Arms soothingly 
said, “ done her credit.” Now, I knew that she 
needn’t have fainted unless she liked, and that 
she wouldn’t have fainted unless it had been ex- 
pected of her, quite as well as I know it at this 
day. It made me feel uncomfortable, and hypo- 
critical besides. I was not sure but that it midit 
be manners in me to faint next, and I resolvecT to 
keep rny eye on Flanders’s uncle, and if I saw 
any signs of his going in that direction, to go 
too, politely. But Flanders’s uncle (who was a 
we^ little old retail grocer) had only one 
idea, which was that we all wanted tea ; and he 
handed us cups of tea all round, incessantly, 
whether we refused or not. There was a 
young nephew of Flanders’s present, to whom 
Flanders, it was rumoured, had left nineteen 
guineas. He drank all the tea that was offered 
liim, this nephew — amounting, I should say, to 
several quarts— and ate as much plum-cake as 
he could possibly come by ; but he felt it to be 
decent mourning that he should now and then 
stop in the midst of a lump of cake, and appear 
to forget that his mouth was full, in the con- 
templation of his uncle’s memory. I felt all 
this to be the fault of tlie undertaker, who was 
lianding us gloves on a tea-tray as if they were 
muffins, and tying us into cloaks (mine had to 
be pinned up all round, it was so long for me), 
because I knew that he was making game. Bo, 
when we got out into the streets, and I con- 
stantly disarranged the procession by tumbling 
on the people before me because my handker- 
chief blinded my eves, and tripping up the 
people behind me because my cloak was so 
long, I felt that we wore all making ffame. I 
was truly sorry for Flanders, but I laiew that 
was no reason why we sliould be trying (the 
women with their heads in hoods like, coak 
scuttles with the black side outward) to keep 
step with a man in a scarf, carrying a thing like 
a mourning spy-glass, which he was going to 
open presently and sweep the horizon with. I 
knew that wc should not all have been speaking 
I in one particular key-note struolv by the under- 
1 laker, if we had not been making game. Even 
111 our faces we were every one of us as like the 
undertaker as if we had been his own family, 
and I perceived that this could not have hap- 
pened unless we had been making game. When 
we, returned to Sally’s, it was ail of a piece. 
The continued impossibility of getting on without 
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|»liim-cake ; iite ceremoauoiis appmtion cif A pair 
of decantoi's oontaking port and sken^ and 
cork; Sall/a sister at iae teartable, ckokiiig 
ihe best eroekery and shaking her head mourn- 
fully every time she looked down into the tea- 
pot, as if it were the tomb ; the Coat of Arms 
again, and Sally as before; lastly, the words of 
consolation administered- to Sally when it was 
considered right that she should come round 
nicely which were, that the deceased had had 
“as com-for-ta-ble a fu-ne-ral as comfortable 
could be V* 

Pther funerals have I seen with grown-up 
eyes, since that day, of which the burden has 
been I he same childish burden. Making game. 
Real afilictiou, real grief and solemnity, have 
been outraged, and the funeral has been “ per- 
formed.*" The waste for which the funeral 
customs of many tribes of savages are con- 
spicuous, has attended these civilised obse- 
quies ; and once, and twice, have I wished in my 
soul that if the waste must be, they would let 
the undertaker bury the money, and let me 
bui-y the friend. 

In France, upon the whole, these ceremonies 
I are more sensibly regulated, because they are 
upon the whole less expensively regulated. 1 
cannot say that 1 have ever been much ediOed 
by the custom of tying a bib and apron on the 
front of the house of mourning, or that 1 
would myself particularly care to be driven to 
my grave in a nodding and bobbing car, like 
an infirm four-post bedstead, by an inky fellow 
creature in a cooked-hat. But it may be that 
I am constitutionally insensible to the virtues 
lof a cocked-hat. In provincial France, the 
solemnities arc sufficiently hideous, but are 
few and cheap. The friends and townsmen of 
the departed, in their own dresses and not raas- 

g uerading under the auspices of the African 
ionjuror, surround the Jiaiid-bier, and often 
capy it. It is not considered indispensable to 
stifle the bearers, or even to elevate the burden 
on their shoulders; consequently it is easily 
taken up, and easily set down, aud is carrica 
through the streets without the distressing 
floundering and shuffling that we see at home. 
A dirty priest or two, and a dirtier acolyte or 
two, (fo not lend any especial grace to the pro- 
ceedings ; and I regard with personal animosity 
the bassoon, which is blown at intervals by the 
%ig leggfed priest (it is always a big legged priest 
who blows the bassoon), when his fellows com- 
^bine jn a lugubrious st^wart drawl. But there 
is far less of the Conjuror and the Meddcine 
Man in the business than under like circum- 
stances here. The grim coaches that we reserve 
expressly for such shows, are non-existent ; if the 
cemetery be far out of tlie town, tlie coaches 
that are hired- for other purposes of life are 
hired for this purpose; and although the honest 
vehicles make no pretence of being overcome, I 
have never noticed that the people in them 
wecB the worse for it. In Italy, the hooded 
JlS^anbers of Confraternities who attend on 
i^nerals, are dismal and ugly to look upon ; .but 
services they render dre^at least voluntarily] 


rendered, and impoverish no one, and cost 
nothing. Why should high civilisation and low 
savagery ever come togelte on the point of 
making them a wantonly wasteful and con- 
temptible set of forms P 

Once I lost a friend by death, who had been 
troubled in his time by the Medicine Man and 
the Coiyuror, and upon whose limited resources 
there were abundant claims. The Comuror 
assured me that I must positively “follow,*’ 
and both he and the Medicine Man entertained 
no doubt that I must go in a black carriage, and 
must wear “ fittings.** I objected to fittings as 
having nothing to do with my friendship, and I 
objected to the black carriage as being in more 
senses than one a job. So, it came into my 
mind to try what would happen if I quietly 
walked, in my own way, from my own house to 
my friend’s burial-place, and stood beside his 
open grave in my own dress and person, reve- 
rently listening to the best of Services. It 
satisfied my mind, I found, quite as well as if I 
had been disguised in a hired hatband aud scarf 
both trailing to my very heels, and as if I had cost 
the orphan cluidren, in their greatest need, ten 
guineas. 

Can any one who ever beheld the stupendous 
absurdities attendant on “ A message from the 
Lords’* in the House of Commons, turn upon 
the Medicine Man of the poor Indians ? Has 
he any “ Medicine” in that dried skin pouch of 
his, so supremely ludicrous as the two Masters 
in Chancery holding up tlieir black petticoats and 
butting their ridiculous wigs at Mr. Speaker ? 
Yet there are authorities innumerable to tell me 
— as there are authorities innumerable among 
the Indians to tell them — that tlie nonsense is 
indispensable, and that its abrogation would in- 
volve most awful consequences. What would 
auy rational creature who had never heard of 
judicial and forensic “fittings,” think of the 
Court of Common Pleas on the first day of 
Term? Or with what an awakened sense of 
I humour would Livikcstone^s account of a 
similar scene be perused, if the fur and red 
cloth and goals* liair and horse hair and powdered 
chalk and black patclies on the top of the head, 
were all at Tala Mungongo instead of West- 
minster? That model missionary and good 
brave man found at least one tribe of blacks 
with a very strong sense of the ridiculous, inso- 
much that although an amiable and docile people, 
they never could see the Missionaries dispose of 
their legs in the attitude of kneeling, or bear 
them begin a hymn in chorus, without bursting 
into roars of irrepressible laughter. It is muen 
to be hoped that no member of this facetious 
tribe may ever find his way to England and get 
committed for contempt of Court. 

In the Tonga Island already mentioned, there 
are a set of personages called Mataboos — or 
some such name — who are the Masters of all the 
public ceremonies, and who know fhe axaot place 
m which every chief must sit down when a 
solemn public meeting takes place : a meeting 
which bears a family resemblanoe to our own 
Public Dinner, in respect of its being a main 
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part of the proceedings that every ^tbman 
present is required to diink something nasty. 
.These Hataboqs are a privileged order, so im- 
portant is fcir avocation, and tht^ make the 
most of their hiffh functions. A long way out 
of the Tonga Islands, indeed, rather near the 
Biitish Islands, was there no calling in of the 
Mataboos the other day to settle an eartli-con- 
Vulsing question of precedence ; and wos there 
no weighty opinion delivered on the part of the 
Mataboos which, being interpreted to that un- 
lucky tribe of blacks witli the sense of the ridi- 
culous, would infellibly set the wliole population 
scu'eaming wrtli laughter ? 

My sense of iustice demands the admission, 
however, that this is not quite a one-sided ques- 
tion. If we submit ourselves meekly to the 
Medicine Man and the Conjuror, and are not 
exalted by it, the savages may retort upon us 
that we act more unwisely than they, in other 
matters wherein wc fail to imitate them. It is 
a widely diffused custom among savage tribes, j 
when they meet to discuss any affair of public 
importance, to sit up all night making a horrible 
noise, dancing, blowing sliclls, and (in cases 
where they are familiar with fire-arms), tiying out 
into open places and letting off guns. It is 
questionable whether our legislative assemblies 
I might not take a hint from this. A shell is not 

{ a melodious wind-instrument, and it is mono- 

1 tonous ; but it is as musical as, and not more 

I monotonous than, my Honourable friend’s own 

I trumpet, or the trumpet that he blows so hard 

j for the Minister. Tiic uselessness of arguing 

; with any 6U|)portcr of a Government or of an 

Opposition, IS well known. Try dancing It is 
a Better exercise, and has the unspeakable re- 
commendation that it couldn’t be reported. The 
honourable and savage nicmbor who has a 
loaded gun, and has grown impatient of de- 
; bate, plunges out of doors, fires in the air, 

j and returns calm and silent to the Palaver. 

I Let the honourable and civilised member 

similarly charged with a speech, dart into 
tlie cloisters of Westminster Abbey in the 
silence of night, let his speech off, and come 
back harmless. It is not at first sight a very 
rational custom to paint a broad blue stripe 
across one’s nose and both clieeks, and a broad 
red stripe from the forehead to the chin, to 
attach a few pounds of wood to one’s under Up, 
to stick fish-bones in one’s ears and a brass 
curtain-rii^ in one’s nose, and to rub one’s body 
all over with rancid oil, as a preliminary to enter- 1 
ing on business. But this is a question of taste | 
and ceremony, and so is the Windsor Uniform. 
The manner of entering on the business itself 
is another question. A council of six hundred 
savage gentlemen entirely independent of tadors, 
sitting on their hams in a ring, smoking, and oc- 
casionally grunting, seem to me, according to ’ 
the experience 1 Ixave gathered in my voyages 
and travels, •somehow to do what they come 
together for ; whereas that is not at all the 
general experience of a council of six hundred 
civilised gentlemen very dependent on tailors | 
• and sitting on mechanical contrivances. It js'] 


better that an Assembly should do its utmost to 
epelop itself iu smoke, thttu that it should 
direct its endeavours to enveloping tlte public 
inemoke .; and I would rather it buried naif a 
hundred hatchets than buried one subject de- 
manding attention. 


THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE AT 
* MANILLA. 

To be present at an earthquake is one of 
those events in a man’s life which he can qever 
forget. Wholly apart from the physical sensa- 
tions, which are of a very peculiar and distress- 
ing kind, resembling in an intense form those 
experienced in crossing from Dover to Calais in 
a steamer in rough weather and under certain 
tidal conditions, tliere is a shook to the nervous 
system, which for a time bewilders and paralyses 
the strongest mind. The recent earthquake at 
Manilla is one of the most awful and destructive, 
both as regards life and property, that has oc- 
cun-cd in recent times. 

Early on Wednesday morning I left the city 
to go to a merchant’s private house, between 
two and three miles in the interior, hoping that 
I sliould be able to return before the air 
had become so heated as it had been about 
noon for some days past. I was detained to 
breakfast, and it was past ten o’clock before 
J mounted my mule to return to the city. 

The heal was unusual, and the air so dense 
that it was almost unfit to breathe, causing a 
feeling of suffocation which made me gasp for 
breath on the least exertion; once I thought 
I had received a sunstroke, for having to 
dismount to remove a stone which had got 
fa.st in tiie mule’s shoe, when I attempted to 
raise myself upright I fell as if struck by 
lightning. The llowcrs and herbage looked 
shrivelled, and as though all the moisture had 
evaporated from them, and a bright quivering 
mist appeared rising from the ground on all 
sides. Very fevr people were in tiic streets, and. 

( hose seemed scarcely able to crawl along. Sub- * 
ject though we arc to shocks of earthquake iu 
Manilla, nobody breathed the word to me, so I 
presume the idea that an earthquake was # 
imminent, no more occurred to others than 
to myself. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
having no ap])etite for food, I went ddwn to the 
sea to bathe ; but the water seemed to have lost 
its refreshing power and a portion of its flqidity : 
it gave me the sensation of swimming in a sea ot 
od. After dressing, I walked slowly homeward, 
and, having to pass near tlie cathedral, I went in. 
Being the eve of tlie Ecte Dieu I found it 
crowded with worshippers. Men and women of 
every hue of colour were mingled with children 
whose fairer skins contrasted strongly with that 
of the elders, especially those whose parents 
were Europeans. There is at all times a strik 
ing devoutness displa.ycd in the churdies, but 
this struck me especially on this evening, no 
doubt because of the solemnity of the occasion. 

Ijow many were in tbc building I cannot say, but 
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the number was very great, for thougli tlie cathe- 
'dral was exceedingly large, I eoula not see a 
space large aioughwr a single additional person 
beyond a few feet from the door by which I 
entered. Some notion may be formed of the 
number present, from tlie fact that at this 
time there were not less than twenty-five priests 
officiating in different parts of the sacred edifice. 
The air was so bad, that I did not remain more 
than two or three minutes, though the service had 
not long begun. There were several poor crea- 
tures round the entrance waiting for alms. I 
stopped to p^t a coin in the hand of an old woman. 
As 1 was doing this, my watch fell from my pocket 
into her lap. This circumstance enables me to 
state, within a very few minutes, the time when 
the first shook was felt. , I looked at iny watch 
as I picked it up, and it then marked five 
minutes after seven. I was in-doors ten minutes 
later, and had just drunk a glass of wine, and 
was in the act of placing the glass on the table, 
when suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
the floor and every article in the room began to 
shake violently. I was unable to stand up- 
right, or to move in any direction, though 1 
instinctively held out my hands and tried to 
grasp the different articles of furniture wliicli 
were falling about. There was a brief pause, 
but I was in sucli a bewildered state, that 1 had 

1 not thought of trying to escape into the street 
! before a second shock came. This was unlike 
the other in its movement, being a kind of rock- 
ing motion, wberpas the first is oest described by 
saying that it resembled the motions observable 
on the surface of water when it is boiling 
violently. Another and another shock followed, 
in wliich the movement was different from cither 
of the preceding. The house was whirled in a 
circular direction, backwards and forwards. 
Great cracks opened in the walls, and the 
matting which covered the floor was rent in 
many places. A large looking-glass which 
was fastened to the wall was thrown down, the 
window-frames were broken to pieces, and all 
the panes shaken out, and above the din which 
this caused I could hear the cracking of timber 
and the crash of masonry. The house was 
two stories high. At the last shock of which 
j. I have any recollection, 1 felt the floor sink- 
ing bencatlj my feet, and I fell violently on 
, my face. The wall on one side of the room, 
however, "still remained upright after the others 
had fallen away, and to this the floor held fast. 
As I .dropped, my fingers slipped into an open- 
ing between the boards of which the floor was 
constructed, and 1 clung fast. I was very 
much battered by portions of the ceiling and 
roof striking me, but I was alrnost unconscious 
of this at the time, in consequence of the fear 
I was in lest ,tlie remaining wall should fall 
and bury me. Looking down into the street, T 
saw that the floor sloped down till it seemed on 
its lowest side to rest on the ruins. Without 
hesitating a moment, I loosed my hold and 
difopped, rolling over and over among the rub- 
bish. 1 rose and looked round, but so compj[ete 
was the ruin and desolation on every side, that 

I had the neatest difficulty in distinguishing the 
direction! wished to take. 

However mucli a man’s heart may be hardened 
to the sufferings of others by the knowledge that 
his own Kfe is in imininent danger, it was im- 
possible to see the dreadful spectacles that met 
my eyes on all sides without horror. Limbs pro- 
jected here and there from among the rums ; 
sometimes, a leg, or an arm, but in many oases 
the head and shoulders, were visible, often'fright- 
fully mutilated. Life still remained in many of 
tliese poor creatures, and their groans were 
heartrending ; but 1 could give them no help 
alone, and there were none to assist me ; the 
few persons who were uninjured staggered 
along over the ruins without pausing, and looked 
liko phantoms through the dust which filled tlie 
air. I was so much bruised that I made my way 
very slowly. At last, finding I was becoming ex- 
hausted, I sat down on a heap of rubbish, which, 
as far as I could make out from the appearance 
of tlie fragments, had once been a church ; as 
indeed it had been, and one of fen destroyed by 
the same catastrophe. 

I tried my utmost to shut out the sound of 
the screams and groans which filled the air all 
night, by tying my handkerchief tightly over my 
cars; but! found it impossible to sleep, and as 
soon as the sun rose I got up, stiff and weary, 
and made my way towards a group of men 
and women wiio were assembled about a heap 
of ruins, the magnitude of which enabled me 
to recognise them as the remains of the cathe- 
dral. 

Of all the sights on that dreadful morning, 
there was none which equalled tliis. The ser- 
vice in the cathedral not only began later than 
in the other churches, but was longer; so that 
while those who had attended the latter had for 
the most part left them, the whole congregation 
was present in the former. The earthquake w'as 
so sudden, that probably not a dozen persons 
escaped out of the building before it came 
crashing down, burying every one of tlic two 
or three thousand persons within it beneath its 
heavy roof and massive walls. When I readied 
the ruins, men and women were already working 
at those parts where appearances indicated the 
possibility of most speedily reaching bodies. The 
largest group was collected round a chapel, a 
small portion of which was upheld bythe peculiar 
way in wliidi a beam had fallen. Women w'ere 
sobbing, and men were listening anxiously at a 
small opening where a window had formerly 
been. Seeing 1 was a foreigner, the Spaniards 
and Indians, witli the politeness they invariably 
practise, made way for me, and I approaclied 
close to the opening. Faint groans issued from 
it, and I could hear a voice — that of a girl, I 
thought, but it turned out to be one of the 
choristers* — asking piteously for help and de- 
liverance. Then a low but deep bass voice, 
doubtless that of the priest who .officiating 

at the time of the cidaraity, uttered the welt- 

He was dug out alive, seven or eight hours after- 
wards. 
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known words, *' Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest 
fj;om their labours.” M these words came forth, 
those outside burst into a passion of tears, 
which was soon chokedi in order that they 
might hear if the voice spoke again. There 
were some deep groans, apparently wrung from 
the speaker by intense pain, and then the same 
voice spoke in a calm and even tone, as though 
addi’essing a congregation : “ For the Lord Iiira- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God.” 

Silence followed for some minutes, and tlien 
a deep voice came forth which was so low that 
only I and a few others near the hole could hear 
it : “ Father, into thy bauds I commit my 
spirit,” and with the utterance of those words 
of faith and prayer the spirit must Imve left the 
tortured boay, for not a sound was heard after 
tliis except the piteous prayers of a child. Being 
too W'eak to assist in tlie efforts that were making 
to enlarge the opening, I left the spot with a 
sad heart. 

What I saw as I wandered through the ruined 
city on the following inoruing was more hor- 
rible still. In the principal street, where llie 
largest shops and warehouses stood, scarcely 
a wall was left standing. The inhabitants of 
the houses, their cattle in the stables, and 
the rich merchandise which filled the shops, 
were all entombed beneath a mass of stones and 
timber. Tiic street itself was almost blocked 
up witli rubbish; and it was here that por- 
tions of the mutilated bodies of victims w^ere 
most numeroms, owing to its being traversed 
by a great number of people who at the time of 
tlie occurrence of the calamity had left their 
houses to take the usual evening walk, or were 
returning from the numerous churches. The 
fronts of some of the houses, instead of crumb- 
ling to pieces, had fallen outward iu a mass, 
crushing and burying, or })artially burying, those 
who were passing at the moment. In one place 
a priest was lying, the lower pai t of his body 
flattened beneath a huge beam, his head resting 
uninjured on his left arm, his right arm stretched 
out, his hand still holding a parcel of Las Nove- 
dades newspaper, which he had probably fetched 
just before from the post-oflice. Further on, a 
woman and two little children lay beneath a 
window-frame and some large stones, some of 
which I moved, in the hope that life migiit still 
remain among them. All, ho\^ ever, were dead ; 
one of the little creatures had been struck on 
the neck, but the other, who was enveloped all 
but the feet iu her uiother’s dress, had seemingly 
been suffocated, for I could perceive no sign of 
external injury, and the expression of the face 
was that of sleep.. It was a pretty little crea- 
ture, with fair liair and blue eyes, and I sat and 
held it on my knees for some minutes looking at 
it, while my .thoughts were fixed on a little 
darling in*it distant land whom* I fancied she 
resembled. 

Not to harrow the feelings of those who read 
•this with instances of individual mutilation, I [• 

will not mention any more of the cases of this 
kind which met my view by scores in the course 
of the morning. The hospital, in which there 
were many sick persons, met with the same fate 
as the cathedral, the inmates being all emshed 
or suffocated. The palace of the archbishop was 
overthrown. The governor’s palace was shaken 
down piecemeal, bis wife and daughter rushing 
from one part to another seeking to escape, 
while the governor himself, who (I was told) was 
outside at the time, vamly endeavoured to make 
his way in, to rescue them or share their fate. 

I heard of the most extraordinary instances 
of escape. The toWer of one of the churches 
fell in a mass across the open space in front 
of the church. A Spaniard, his wife, and two 
children, were passing at the moment ; the man, 
who had just turned to take his children in his 
arms, was crushed, together with his little chil- 
dren, while his wife, who was not a yard distant 
from him, escaped unhurt, as did also, with the 
cxceptiou of a few bruises, five persons who 
were standing within the basement of the tower 
when it fell. A woman had been ordered to 
fetch some water from a spring, but had neg- 
lected to do it, which made her master so angry, 
that, on her refusing to go, he took her by the 
arm and put her out of the house. She had 
only got as far as tlie open space which sur- 
rounded the nearest churcli, when the earth- 
quake took place, which shook down the house 
I’roin which she had just been expelled, and 
killed all who were in it. One Pietro Mastai, “ 
the driver of a public vehicle, had just left a 
wine-shop at tlie corner of a little street facing 
the church of Vera Cruz, with a friend of his, 
a muleteer, when the latter saw something 
glittering at his feet. He picked it up, and it 
was a small silver coin. Both turned back 
to spend tlie money in wine. At the door 
the muleteer turned round and jestingly told • 
Pietro that he should not share it; aud with 
the rough playfulness of that class, he gave 

1 Pietro a push which sent him staggering some 
distance. Before he had time to recover himself 
and follow' his friend, the earthquake came, the 
wune-shop crumbled to pieces, and buried all 
within its walls, leaving him standing at the 
threshold uninjured. 

In spite of tlie efforts which w'ere immediately 
begun to recover bodies from the ruins, compara- 
tively few of the many thousands buriej beneath 
them have yet been dug out; to heighten the 
horrible nature of this labour, immediately after 
the calamity rain fell in torrents, which, joined, 
to the intense lieai, caused putrefaction to pro- 
ceed with great rapidity. The atmosphere was 
still further poisoned by the noxious vapours 
which rose from the numerous cracks in the 
ground. Many arc still open in various places, 
though the largest of tliem— frifm which, I am 
informed, torrents of hot black sand were thrown 
out during the earthquake — is closed. 

It is not possible yet to form any accurate 
estimate of the number who have perished, but 
they probably amount to several thousands. 

Of she pecuniary loss 4'his friglitful calamity has 
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ocousicmcd, it is easier to form m oj^imon j .tMs 
m roughly estimated at between seven and eight 
millions of pounds sterlmg. 


' HERONS. 

Heron is- a Greek word, which, meaningless 
to Englishmen, pictures to Grecians the bird 
which darts its oil! like the head of aspeitr. 
Herons, while building their nests in trees, like 
rooks, are as truly wading birds as storks. Most, 
although not all, of the wading birds, plovers, 
bitterns, cranes, snipes, rails, and herons, Jiavc 
long beaks, long wings, long legs, and short 
tails. When we twa” — iny auld acquaintance 
and me — “paidilt in the burn,” ihc practical 
difficulties to be overcome were how, by tiidit 
rolling up, wc might obtain the greatest ]iossiblc 
length of leg for wading purposes, and loach 
the greatest practicable depths, withoui wetting 
our feathers. Bui the wading birds nave me 
rolling up, tucking up, and kilting up, done tor 
them. They are built with long legs : wliicli 
ane fitted for enduring cold water a long time ; 
the lower parts of tlieir long legs being plated 
with scales. Sliori tails, liowever convenient 
when wading, arc not so well adapted for fl,viiig 
as long tails ; the long legs make up for the want 
of long tails, by balancing the bird when flying 
Instead of being tucked up under the body as 
the legs of birds generally are, the legs of 
herons stretch out hcliind them Willughby 
says of the herons: ‘"They have very long 
necks ; their bills also are long, strong, ending 
in a sharp point to strike fi.sh, and fetch them 
from under stones or brinks ; long legs to wade 
in rivers and pools of water : very long iocs, 
especially the hind toe, to stand more (irmly in 
rivers; large crooked talons, and the midiile 
' serrate on the inside, to hold eels and other 
slippery fish tlie faster, or because they sit on 
trees ; lean and carrion bodies because of llieir 
great fear and watchfulness.” Kemcinbering 
the place which Falconry lieid in the esteem of 
royal and noble personages in the midillc ages, 
and the very peculiar appearance of tlie heron 
in the air, the man might with reason he deemed 
a proverbially bad observer of common things 
who could not distinguish a hawk from a liern- 
shaw. 

, Tlieir strong, long, round, pointed bills, it was, 

I suppose, whioli obtained for these birds their 
learned name of Arro>^ heads ( Ardcida;). Tliey 
are aVrowlieads with a propensity for darting 
their heads into the eyes of their victims. 
Herons were reckoned food fit for royal and 
noble tables. The fifth Earl of Noribumber- 
land, it appears from the regulations of his 
lioiisehold early in the sixteentli century, made 
it a standing fale for principal feasts that a 
“hearonswvs” be bought for liis lordship’s own 
mess, “ so {hat they be at xiid a pece.” They 
were valued at the same price as bitteniSy 
I pheasants, curlews, and peacocks. Affording 
tike ^lobdity both sport for their pastime and a 
delicaiJ^ for their tables, .herons were strictly • 


pre^rved ; a penalty of twenty shillings being 
inflicted upon any person convicted of destroy- 
ing their eggs, llieir long soft black feathei^ 
decked the caps of Knights of the Garter: and 
the crests of the cocks am still used as orna- 
ments in the East. 

Mr. Knox, the author of Ornithological 
Rambles in Sussex, was once present when a cast 
of falcons brought down a heron. The falconer 
and his party concealed themselves in a on ; 
the side of a bog in Mpd, over which they liad I j 
observed the herons flying low, on their rd-iirn j i 
from their feeding-ground. Many flew so rear ; 
that the falconer was entreated by his com- j 
panions to fly his hawks, but he ohstinatedy 
refused, until a heron apjieared whicli his cl- | 
periciice told him presented the condition' 1 

success. U]) flew the heron high into Ihr I 

and the falcons after if, and the falconer and 
his party ran lar to see fhcnifali, ri1w:i\- except- 
tufr Ihdse who Hoimdorcd in the hog Affcr a 
+ nuc llm heron nnd f^-c fa Icons came iumbiing 
down like a par/ichub otUai licrs Thclieronis, 
in (act, not ho midaldc in the air. The iiofion that 
the heron can receive the falcon, wdieii lie makes 
Ills swoop, upon his beak as on a bayonet or 
spear, is a mistake. The heron is not built for 
aciial combafs, his long neck and long beak j 
giving too much notice of his hostile infeutions 
to be suit able for such warfare. But when he 
descends to f he gi ouud, and makes his iusf motive 
dart at the eye of liis enemy, his attack is 
truly dangerous. The falconer no sooner sees 
the heron and the falcons struggling on Ihe 
ground, than he eagerly runs to pj*otect his j 

falcons and after the figlit ho examiiios Ihem t 

anxiously lest ihey should have snsTiaiued fatal { 
injuries. Men, dogs, and ro(»ks, which have j 
lost eyes from the arrow-headed birds of the ( 
trees and marbhes, are often met witli iu the 
iicnrhbourhoocls of liercmnes. 

Royal and liaroiiiai persons still jireservc 
lieroiis. This bird has fallen so entirely out 
of general notice, that even ornithologists would 
find oil inquiry more lieronries in the British 
islands than they might suppose, since Mr. 
Yarrell enumerates nearly fifty of them, and Jiis 
list, is not comjflete. 

The most picturesque licronry in the .British 
islands is situated on the river Eindhorn, in 
Morayshire. The broad and deep river lias cut 
winding paths for itself through soft rocks. Tlie 
rocks are wooded to the edges of the cliffs with 
large oak and birch trees. Pi-oceeding down tlio 
river beyond the drives of Altyrc, every winding 
of the river exhibits new beauties of rocks, 
water, and woods, with tlie sea and the moun- 
tains of Sutherland and Caithness in the distance. 

On the left side there is a row of very old trees 
overhanging the water and skirting a peculiarly 
lonely and sequestered meadow, and these trees 
are encrusted with the large nests of the herons. 
From the wooded cliffs opposite the nests, the 
herons can be watched while standing on the 
brink of the river waiting for prey, or sitting on ' 
their nests, or feeding their young. “ You inci- | 
dentally gave me great entertainment,” says 
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Gilbert White to Mr. Pennant, **m yonr de- 
scription of tlie heronry at Creasy Hall, ^hicb 
is.a ounosity I could never manage to see. Four- 
score nests of such a bird on one tree is a rarity 
which I would ride half as many miles to have a 
sight of.*’ But the herony of Cressy Hall, near 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, which thus excited the 
aamiration of Pennant and Gilbert White, 
long been dispersed ; for, a very little molestation 
suffices to cause the migration of a colony of 
herons. 

Mr. Knox, in his interesting Ornithological 
B ambles in Sussex, illustrates this fact by the 
history of the heronry at Parliam. Lord Lei- 
cester’s steward brought them from Coity 
Castle in Wales to Penshurst in Kent, the 
seat of Lord de Lisle in the time of James 
the First. Two hundred years afterwards a 
colonv of them migrated from Peiislmrst to 
Miolielgrove, a distance of about seventy miles. 
The house at ?klichelgrovc being pulled down, and 
one or two of tiic trees containing their nests 
felled, the licrous began ianucdiately but gra- 
dually to migrate from Michelgrove to X’arhaiii, 
a distance of only eight miles Tlirec seasons 
elapsed before all the lieroiis had found their 
way over the downs to the fir woods of Parham. 

Herons and rooks agree in building tlieir nests 
on trees, and out of this identity of instinct 
issue liereditary wars. When the colony of 
herons first tried to establish themselves at 
Parham they selected the trees -w called the 
** rookery” to build their nesis in, but they were 
driven away, after a few days’ fighting, by the 
r-oks. Victorv lias, it appears, oii different oc- 
casions taken different sides. Mr. Knox, when 
perched on til e top of a Scotch lir at Parham, 
witnessed a curious chase (it could not be called 
' a combulO between a rcaik and a lii'roi' Iletuni- 
. irig from a foraging expedition in the neighbmjr- 
j ing brooks, tlie heron was obliged to dy (lirectly 

1 ove»' the rookery, or taki* a circuitous route to 
i ‘ avoid It. lie chose tlie les.s nrudent and bolder 
ji alternative, but lie had liarulj appeared above 
j| the tops of the trees of the rookery before an 

1 old black warrior attacked him fuiiously. IJo 

1 followed him even within tlie preemets of the 
heronry, buffeting him vigorously, while, far 
from making any re.sis lance, the heron screamed 
with tenxir, and threw liitnself into odd ail itiidcs 
of pain and distress. Bewick mentions an in- 
stance in which hostilities were carried on be- 
tween a colony of rooks and a colony of licroiis 
for two successive seasons; and after some of 
the jierons and many of the rooks bad been 
killed, the herons remained in possession of the 
coveted trees. Mr. Edward Jesse says : One 
of the finest heronries we now have is, perhaps, 
the one in Windsor Great Park, taking into ac- 
count the number of the nests and the noble 
and great height of the trees on whicli they arc 
built. I once witnessed at tliis licronry an ’inte- 
resting fight Ifefcween a pair of ravens and some 
of the liGims, It was early in tlie spring, and 
the former birds evidently wanted to take pos- 
session of one of the nests of the latter, who, 
•however, did not appear to wish for so dangerous 

S 

a neighbour.. The fl^t was coatinued' in the air 
for alength of time,, but in ih^ end the herons 
had the advantage and beat off tii© ravens.” It 
is, perhaps, in the battles of ravens- and herons 
as m those of men, that thrice is he armed who 
has his quarrel just 

; An esteemed correspondent has enabled me 
to add a new feature to tliis old^ history of the 
immemorial feuds of the rooks and, the herons* 

“ Do you know,” he asked me, ^ “ the little 
heroiir'y at Windmill Hill ? The birds have tw-o 
distinct settlements— the one near the house 
(the seat of Mr. Curtis, M.P.), and the other in 
a corner about a quarter of a mile off. The 
greater number of nests is in a large Scotch fir, 
in whicli there are also a good many rooks’ nests. 

The top of tlie tree really looks loaded with the 
nests of the herons and rooks. When we were 
there last year, the young herons were just big 
enough to show their long necks out of their 
nesks in all directions.” If Gilbert White were 
willing to ride many miles to see a tree laden 
witli herons’ nests, I felt justified in starting off 
by tlie train io see a Scotch fir-tree full of the 
nests of rooks and herons together. On the 
spot, this extraordinary fact was confirmed by 
the licatl gardener and by a gentleman residing 
in the house. 1 saw the rooks’ and licrons’ 
nest.s, easily distinguishable by their differences 
in build and size, in the lofty fir-tree. At the 
foot of it, i picked up a rook’s and a heron’s 
feather, and up above tlie pine and clrn-trccs, 
some eighty or ninety feet iiigh, I saw both ixioks 
and herons flying about. Duels do, however, 
occur in this iiappy family occasioually, but they 
have never gone iurther than a few peeks from 

1 lie rooks’ beaks, and a few cufis from tlic herons* 
wings. 

Til'* cxpl'inaiion of this fact is far from being 
obvious. No doubt herons, like other animals, 
are tlie creatuiTs of circumstances. Wild and » 
wary in the extreme where tliey are molested 
and persecuted, and hear the murderous gun, 
t iicy are tame enough wliore they know from ex- 
))encnco that they are safe. Ou the Lake of 
Killaniey they permit themselves to be ap^ 
proached nearly. When a boat approaches them 
at certain parts on the Wye, they just rise and 
perch on an overhanging bough, without flying 
away, wliile at other places they are very wild. 

At Windmill Hill they are carefully protected. 

But I suspect it is owing to the sagac^y of iiie 
rooks that the nests ot these foes occupy the 
same trees. The rooks are not protected at Wind- 
mill Hill, nor encouraged there, and they vroulch 
be driven away but for the fear of also scaring 
away the herons. No rook dare attack a heron 
in his nest. Have the rooks found out by ex- 
peiience that they are somehow safer the nearer 
their nests arc to the nesis of the herons ? 

Mr. Knox graphically descrilffcs his visit to 
the heronry at Parham. While these pairteian 
birds, so long associated with the old English 
hall and baronial castle, are gradually disap- 
pearing before the utilitarian improvements of 
the nineleentli century. Western Sussex can 
still boast of one of the most interesting heron- ( 

- • - li 
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ries itt the south of Eugknd. Parham is a Being anxious to examine the young birds, 

{ beautifully wild and forest-like park. Every- Mr. Knox climbed a spruce fir, on tl»e top of 

t thing seems imbued with the spirit of the olden which there was a nest. He was in danger of 

time ; from the ancient hall itself, witli its huge losing his footing in the brittle branches, and 

and walls hung with ancestral armour, to could not say he experienced a pleasing sensa- 

Sie A'enerable oak-trees in the foreground, and tion when the tall and narrow stem, already 

the dark woods of Scotch and spruce fir which well loaded with the enormous and wide-spreaJ- 

crown the heathery hills in the distance. The ing fabric at the top, began swaying to and fro 
herons at Parham assemble in Pebruary, and from his additional weight. Walking out on 
begin repairing their nests. In March they one of the boughs immediately underneath the 
begin laying their eggs, and most of their young nest, he outflanked it so far as to be able to 
are hatched early in April. About the end of reach the edjje, and, supporting himself with one 
May, the young oirds may be seen flapping out hand, pai-tially explored its contents with the 
of wieir nests, and basking for hours in the sun. other. He found three young herons in the 
And indeed onward until the end of August nest, two cold anci dead, and one warm and 
they may be seen upon the branches, clamorous living ; and tlie living bird did not appear to 
for food as evening approaches, and fed by their avoid the touch of his hand. “ An effort,’^ he 
parents with redoubled assicluity during the says, “ with both arms now brought my face to 
niglit. At all hours of the night, during summer, a level with the nest, but 1 had scarcely time to 
the cottagers residing near Parham hear the perceive that it contained a healthy and per- 
shrill cry of the herons flying to and fro over- fectly fledgecl youn" bird sitting complacently 
head between the heronry and the open country, upon the bodies of nis defunct brethren before 
During Ibe winter moiitlis, the trees are never he darted violently at my eyes, although he 
entirely deserted, a few of the birds roosting upon had previously evinced no displeasure at the in- 
them every night. The great alluvial plain, troduction of my hand, and I was only able to 
watered by the Aruii, lying spread bcnealli protect them by bobbing my head suddenly, and 
Parham, is covered with wide meadows of long receiving the attack in a less vulnerable quarter, 
rank grass, where herds of black cal tie lazily He then scrambled out of the nest to the 
chew the cud during the summer months ; but extremity of an adjoining bough, from whence, 
during the winter mouths the plain, as far as the being unable to follow him, I endeavoured to 
eye can reach, becomes one vast sheet of water, shake him off, but for a long time in vain. The 
fre<iuented during storms by wild-fowl and sea- obstinacy with which he maintained his hold 
birds, while the dark pine-crowned hills of Par- was extraordinary, and even after losing his 
ham arise like a beautiful island in the distance, equilibrium, and hanging head downwards for a 
“Creeping,” says Mr. Knox, “through the few moments, just as I fancied he was about to 
thick wood of Scotch and spruce firs in which drop, he suddenly clutched the branch more 
the heronry is situated, my object being to firmly than ever, and writhing his elastic neck 
approach so near as if possible to obtain a upwards, he seized a twig willi his beak, which 
good view' of the birds themselves before they he held with all the tenacity of a parrot. I 
had become conscious of my presence, as I therefore continued to shake the bough, and 
. advanced, I could hear the indescribable half- after persevering in this maimncr for some 
croaking, half-hissing sound uttered by the young minutes, lie gradually relaxed his hold, and 
birds when in the act of being fed by the old half fluttering, half tumbling through the liori- 
oues. But a treacherous stick snapping beneath zoutal boughs of the tree beneath mo, at last 
my foot, all was changed in an instant ; the un- reached the ground in safety.” 
fledged inhabitants of the nests became sud- The nest was about four feet in diameter, 
denly mute, and every adult member of the ISticks of larch and lir composed the outside, 
colony was at once on the wing. Some ascended and the materials became liner towards the 
into the air to a considerable height, screaming interior, which wms lined throughout with very 
loudly, others flapped heavily round the sura- thin birch twigs closely matted together. The 
mits of the trees, as if unwilling to leave the young heron captured on this occasion was 
place until they had discovered the cause of the carried home, one of his wings was partiallv 
general alarm, while a few of the less timid even clipped, and he was kept in a large stable-yard, 
resumed their position on the high boughs. 1 A tank was supplied with fish for his use during 
now raised my glass, and had a capital view of the first three months. But afterwards, he lived 
one splendid fellow as he stood like a guardian on familiar terms with three tame ravens, anil 
angel over his nest, upright as a falcon, his long became even more omnivorous tlian his sable 
graceful neck extended to the utmost, and his friends. His favourite position is in a corner of 
keen glance directed all round as if it could the yard, cheek by jowl with a large watch-dog, 
pierce even through the g;loom of the dark where he passes most of his time apparently lost 
wood. .... Ey me aid of my glass, I could m absent thought, his head drawn back between 
perceive tliat the heron which had attracted my his shoulders, and muffled up in a collar of loose 
attention was a very old bird, as indicated by feathers. But gradually as hii dinner-hour 
the long crest and the pure white plumage of approaches he rouses himself, unfold^jlig his long 
the breast and neck, with which the rows of jet neck, smoothing his plurnap, and stalking 
black spots on the sides of the latter contrasted about the yard screaming with delight, 
beautifully.” - The beak of the heron seems to be an iastru* . 
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nient excellentW adapted for carving fiah. A 
breani or a roacli has no sooner been disgoi’ged 
from the elastic neck of a heron upon the floor 
of a nest, then the beak acting as a pickaxe and 
pincers, and the young receiving their portions, 
the fish is cleaned to the bone in an incredibly 
short time. 

The heron, whicli hunts the small fish, reptiles, 
iand mammals found in shallow water, risks little 
in the pursuit of its prey. But a vignette in 
Yarrelrs British Birds represents an instance in 
which an eel killed a heron. One evening a 
heron was seen going to a piece of water to 
feed ; the spot being visited next morning, the 
heron and an eel were both found dead. The 
lieron had sent his beak through the head of 
the eel, piercing both eyes ; the eel had coiled 
himself so tightly round the neck of the heron 
as to stop his breath. Macgillivray records a 
similar occurrence in Dalkeith Park. 

Mr. Knox describes from personal observation, 
how the heron, spider-like in his patience in 
watching for his prey, and cat-like in his activif.v 
in securing it, catches the water-rat when cross- 
ing a#brook. The little animal, unconscious of 
danger, with its snout above the surface and its 
tail extended behind it, swims steadily across to 
the spot where tlie motionless bird is waiting 
for its aiTival. Not a muscle of the heron, 
whose snakc-like neck is still coiled up, betrays 
the slightest consciousness of the approach of 
the victim. But a breeze ruflles the plumage, 
of the heron, and the water-rat disappears. 
“Now then the danger is over, and you feel 
sure that it lias eluded the vigilance of the 
feathered tiger, and readied its hole in safety; 
but a sudden splash makes you start, and you 
are convinced of your mistake wlien you see the 
little quadiuped writhing in tlic mandibles of 
the bird as lie flies away, to gorge it at his 
leisure.” 

Tiic size and elasticity of the gullet (oosoplia- 
gus) of the heron has long excited the astoiiisli- 
nient of physiologists. Eight years ago, a 
preparation ol an oesophagus and stomach of the 
common heron (Ardca cinera) was exliibited to 
t!ie Zoological Society, distended with air for 
the purpose of showing the large size of the 
gullet. It measured two inches, across. The 
stomach contained the skin, tail, and bones of a 
large rat : and the gastric juice had removed 
the flesh from the bones. This bird was a large 
one,’nnore than three feet long, and measuring 
six feet from the tip of each wing. Soles and 
plaice, several indies broad, have been taken 
from the stomach of a heron. 

Dr. Neill of Edinburgh kept a lieron alive in 
his garden near Cannon Mills, having partially 
clipped his wings. This heron would feed on 
water-hens, and swim through a pond to reach 
them. “A large old willow had fallen down 
into the pond, and at the extremity, which is 
partly sn^k *n the sludge and ’ continues to 
vegetate, water-hens breed. The old cock heron 
swims out to the nest* and takes the young if 
he can. He has to swim ten or twelve feet, 

• where the water is between two and three feet 


deep. His motion through the waiter is slow, 
but his carriage stately." 

This is not the only departure which the 
heron makes from his ordinary habits for the 
sake of food. A Scottish observer describes 
three or four of them as standing weird-like in 
a ploughed field, where they were on the look- 
out for such game as it might yield them. Love 
makes them social, hunger makes them solitary. 

S ihe reproductive period they combine to 
their nests from the roOks ; when food 
becomes scarce, they disperse, every one shifting 
for himself. 

Mr. Macgillivray paints a picture of *the 
solitary heron, as seen in the depth of winter in 
a desert bar or loch, on the most northern coast 
of Scotland. Done into English, his account 
is as follows : — There has been a thaw. The 
astures have been drenched by the rains, the 
rown torrents seam the heathy slopes, and the 
hill-sides are still patched with snow. The 
blasts are ruflling tlie surface of the loch, which 
scarcely reflects tlie rocks of rusty gneiss frown- 
ing down on it, or the tufts of withered herbage 
in their crevices, or the stunted birches and 
alders on their tops. Over the long muddy 
beach arc scattered blocks of stone covered 
with dusky weeds. Here and there, gulls arc 
flying buoyantly about; dunlins, sea -sand- 
pipers (tringas), and turnstoaCw's, are on the alert ; 
on a gravel bank, oyster-catchers are seen re- 
f)osing, their bills buried in their plumage ; and 
tlicre on a low shelf a solitary heron is perched 
as if turned to stone. 


NUMBER SIXTY-EIGHT. 

The 9.30 r.M. train had left me on the plat- 
form of the Carlisle station; I was on my 
w ay to Glasgow, and had resolved to break the 
jouniey by sleeping at the Railway Hotel, be- 
cause it had a convenient entrance from ihe 
platform. 

As I was seeing my luggage put on a truck, 
a middle-aged portly man of gentleman-like 
manner, and with a flue full voice, came up 
to where I stood, and commenced an elaborate 
search among the pile of baggage for a trunk he 
luid lost — a black trunk with white diamonds 
on it. He expressed himself vexed and dis- 
I ressed at having lost it, and seemed tjuite un- 
able to determine what course to pursue. I 
sympathised with him, and went with him to 
the telegraph-office, where he telegraphecl to* 
Dover for the lost luggage. 

What hotel do you go to ?” said the stranger, 
in a deep rich comfortable voice. 

I replied, “ To the Railway Hotel, as I leave 
by the 6.15 train in the morniiig^for Glasgow.” 

“ That is my train, and iny destination,” said 
the stranger; “so I will go to the same hotel.” 

lie was a stout man, standing above five feet 
seven, neatly dressed in a dark frock-coat, 
lemon-coloured Marsala waistcoat, and black 
neckcloth. Ho wore the sharp-standing dollars 
of Ihe last fashion 1)ut one, and carried an 
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umbrella, a telescope, and an air-cushion in one 
hand, while the lingers of the other haad^kyed 
with a heavy steel watoh-chak. He was a man 
with large well-defined features, hushy eyebrows, 
and a ratiier coarse but humorous mouth. When 
he lifted his hat, I saw that he wa^ rather bald, 
and had a soar high up on his left temple. 

** Beds f” said the lady at the hotel bar, run- 
ning 'her finger 'Up and down a large black inulti- 
plication-tafle » covered with white figures, with 
mysterioi^s keys hanging below each of them, 
like fruit on the stem. While slie was pursuing 
this task with»tlie air of conferring a favour 
rafber than of welcoming guests, the stranger, 
who had already introduced himself to me as 
Mr. Tlustlewood, whispered ill iny ear : 

“ Do the Custom-house officers take bribes ?” 

I saw, of course, that he meant this as a joke, 
and 1 laughed. 

Of course not,*’ I said. “ They’ll pass our 
luggage directly.” 

Mr. Thistlewood was evidently a born hu- 
morist, for not the slightest return smile dimpled 
his face as he replied : 

“Well, so I thought; they’ll search it more 
completely, I suppose, when we get to Tibet.” 

Excellent satirist ; he meant to ridicule our 
absurd Custom-house restrictions, and to glance 
incidentally at the speed of modern travelling, as 
if Carlisle were only the first station on some 
great and perilous journey wo wore about to 
undertake. , 

“ Sixty-seven and sixty-eight, Joliii,” said the 
lady, handing the keys to the porter, who 
instantly shouldered my trunk and began to 
ascend the staircase. 

“Would yon order dinner, sir?” he said, as | 
he let the portmanteau drop at the door of 07. 

“Dinner for two,” I answer, glancing at my 
new friend, “ and as soon as possible.” 

“ What’il you have, sir ?” 

“ Soup, a whiting or so, and a roast fowl.” 

“Exactly,” said my friend. 

“ Sorry, sir,” said the porter to Mr. Thistle- 
wood, “ that there’s no glass in your room, sir ; 
chambermaid broke it yesterday ; g(it yon one 
directly, sir.” 

“ No, no, no, no,” said my companion, rather 
irritably. “ I never allow glass in my room. 
Bring a glass, and I leave the house.” As he 
said this, he smiled at mo, as much as to say 1 liis 
|ok(^of mine to startle the porter. 

“uh, of course not, if you don’t wish, sir,” 
said the porter, shutting me in 67, and leading 
*Mr. Thistlewood into No. 68. 

To wash, dress, and put on slippers after a 
long journey, is a great pleasure. 

My room, 67, had a side-door opening into 68, 
and as my washing-stand stood near it, 1 could not 
help hearing tr^ eccentric friend talking to liim- 
selt as he tdokoff his boots. All that 1 could dis- 
tinguish, however, were these remarkable words ; 

“ Tlie discrimination of logic by J ack Sheppard, 
as the homology of thought, from psychology, as 
the phenomenonology of mind, as Dr. Johnson 
very truly said to Tippoo Sahib, will not hold. 
Shalabalx!” 


Tliis shalabala was dhouted so loud that I 
thought it rigiht to answer the humorist, or 
actor, or ventriloquist, or professor, or whateijer 
he might be ; I tapped at the door. 

“ How about Tibet now ?” replied a voice ; 
and then there came a curious chuckling laugh, 
and the question, “Do you understand conic 
fluxions ?” 

“ Not a bit,” I answered ; “ and, what’s 
more, 1 never even heard of them.” 

“ No more did Hegel,” he replied, “ till the 
'Bampton Professor came and proved by arith- 
metic that ‘Moses was wrong about the height 
of the Pyramids.” 

What inexhaustible fancy. There was a tap 
at my door. 

“ Dinner’s ready, sir.” 

“All right,” 1 replied. “WcTl be down 
directly.” 

I was down first, and Thistlewood was not 
long after me. The soup came iu, and my com- 
panion superintended the tureen. 

“ Soup ?” said he. 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“Do you profess ontology or dent^logyr” 
said he, “for as I took ofl' tny boots just now 
it seemed to me that you were one of those 
persons who uould smile at the baseless 
dialectic of Plato, and deride the irrational 
logic of Hegel. V'aitcr, you’ve forgotten the 
bread— stale ! Pardon me, sir, but 1 am an en- 
thusiast, as you have perhaps already guessed.” 

“ A great humorist,” i said, laughing, “ and 
a man of science, I am sure.” 

“You’re right, sir, you’re right,” said my 
[ friend, rather vociferously. “ Cayenne pepper, 

[ waiter ! I have devoted \ cars in my professor’s 
rooms in St. Bees, to studying the solar spots 
and the causes of the sun’s heat. 1 have also 
only yesterday discovered a clue — to wliat do 
you think, sir? Tell the cook, waiter, there is 
too much salt in this soup.” 

“I really cannot guess. No, thank you, no 
more sou}).” 

“Perpetual motion, that’s all,” said my 
eccentric friend, coolly, as he removed the cover 
of the fish. “ I’ll explain it yon iu a moment 
with pieces of bread. This crust is D, that is 
a rod fixed ^by one end to a beam supporter, 
while tliese bits of crumb. A, B, and O (this 
big one’s C), arc three pair of levers, forming a 
paruUelopidon ; this spoon is D; the piston- 
rod attached to H, the salt-cellar; this knife, 
E, is the hot-w'ater pump connected with the 
parallel motion at F ; this fork ” 

I suppose I looked ratiier wandering, for my 
Uew friend here took mercy on me. 

“ I see,” he said, “ you don’t follow my de- 
finitions. I will explain it better after duiner, 
with French plums on a clear table— leg or 
wing ?” 

My friend was a master-mind that was quite 
evident. How could I expect » to follow the 
flights of sucli a mind ? / 

“ Potato ?” 

“ Thank you.” 

“It was I,” he said, “who invented Papin’s 
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digester, Arnott’s stove, and the Argand lamp ; 
blit they’ ve robbed me of them all . It was I wo 
discovered the plan of wateMight bulkheads, 
the paddle-box life-boat, Eley’s cartridges, and 
tJie percussion-cap; but they rob me, sir, of 
everything— glory, Three per Cents, Heal del 
Monte, Mexicans, everything. Thev’d burn me 
if they could, because i anticipated them with | 
the sewing-machine, the oyster opener, the screw 
boot-jack, and the apple-pip crusher.*’ 

xou’re not the first inventor,” I said, 
laughing at the eccentric variety of ray friend’s 
stuaies, “ who has been robbed of his due fame. 
Tjook at Galileo.” 

“ I knew him,” said Thistlewood ; “ he lived 
in St. Mary-axe, and sold stationery. He was 
of a green complexion. Some more fowl, sir ?” 

The naivete of this remark made me laugh in 
spite of myself. 

“ If you please ; a drumstick will do. 1 pre- 
sume, from that remark, you entertain some ec- 
centric notions about transmigration ?” 

“Of course I do. I call all men who die, 
divers ; they return, but I know them again ; 
diffemnt names and professions ; but, Lord 
bless you ! the same laces and mamicrs. — Oli, 
I’ve got my eye on the divers 1 There’s a 
butcher lives opposite me, fat, square face, little 
eyes, like a prize-pig, stands straddling at liis 
door, witli his hancls'on liis waist. People call 
that man Jackson, of No. 83, Wlutccliapel-road. 
Who do you think lie really is r” 

“ Can’t guess.” 

“Henry the Eighth ; simply Henry the 
Eighth. Nero is a prizefighter, Erancis the 
First is on the Stock E.\' change, Socrates keeps 
a cheese shop on Ludgatcdiill, 'J'amerlanc whites 
for a Sunday paper, Marlborough is now an 
omnibus conductor. Oh, I’ve got mv eye on 
them !” 

I nearly fell oflf my chair laughing. 

“ Robespierre cuts imir, Louis the Elevciitli 
is a dissenting minister, and Bossuet edits 
Hood’s works. 01), I know them — 1 know their 
faces— they can’t deceive me,'* 

Here the conversation dropped, for the wraitcr 
brought ill some sherry we had oidered; wdien 
we had helped ourselves, had uodded and sipped 
our wine, this extraordinary man asked, “ w ere 
you ever up in a balloon ?’* 

“ I never had that jdeasure.” 

“A pleasure, indeed,” said the enthusiast; 
“but I once had a most remarkable escape. 
Some villain, jealous of my fame, substituted 
fulminating mercury for the sand usually used 
for ballast. Luckily, I was taken ill the night 
before. The man who went up in my place (by a 
special Providence), wlien half a mile high, just 
over Lambeth, was blowu to a cinder ; his w'atch 
fell in a garden near Norwood, and was given me 
as a keepsake. Here it is. You observe the dent 
on the right-hand side ? That’s where it struck a 
milkman whef was walking up to the back door 
at the timlj,” 

“ I don’t see the dent,” said I, looking closely, 
“but here is the name of the maker: that’s 
* Dent.” 


Mr. Thistlewood exploded withlaUghter. “Oh, 
you sharp fellow,” he said, see in a moment : 
when I’m drawing the long bow. Pass ihe wine,” 

That insatiable tongue began to tire. The i 
day’s excitement and the fatigues of the jowney 
began to tell. We both grew silent ana sipped 
contemplatively ; first I yawned, then my friend 
awned and looked at the candles on the side- 
oard. Then we lighted up again about the 
American war, about the wrongs of Poland, about 
Mexico, about the cruel amusements now in 
vogue, about sensational books, and other mat- 
ters. Finally, we went up-stqjrs together, and 
shook hands at my bedroom door. 

I 1 had blown out the light, and was just 
! tumbling into bed, when my conscience smote 
me : I had forgotten to wind up my watch. 

I instantly opened my bedroom door, and re- 
lighted my candle at the little blue jet of gas 
burning in tlic corridor ; then going back into 
my room, and shutting the door, I took down 
my coat and searched njy pockets for my keys. I 
dived, and brougljt up Bradshaw, a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and a rumpled ball of paper, which, being 
smoothed out, revealed itself as an ill-treated 
copy of the Times. As it lay before me on the 
drawers, just as I was bending down to blow out 
the candle, my eye fell on an advertisement at the 
top of the second column; seeing ilie words 
“ Caution to Hotel-keepehs I” it remained 
riveted there, until I liad devoured every syllable. 
The terrible advertisement, that seemed sud- 
denly to turn my heart into a large lump of ice, 
ran thus : 

“Caution to IIoTEn-XEEPEHs! 

“ All Insane Gentlem.an of middling stature, 
stout, rather bald, black hair and bushy eye- 
brows, dressed in black frock-coat and Marsala 
waistcoat, carrying a few papers, an air-cushion, 
and an umbrella, is going about seeking accom- 
modation with anybody who will trust him. He 
has 110 means, and is dangerous. Information 
leading to his discovery, given to Mr. Oxford, 
news-agent, Clerkenwcll, shall be rewarded.” 

Good Heavens ! thought I, as the paper 
dropped from my hands', a dangerous maniac 
in the room next to me ! Shall 1 alarm the 
house ? No ; that, on second consideration, I 
thought unadvisablc, for should I be mistfien 
in my companion’s identity, I should lay my- ; 
self open to an action for defamatioi^ false im- j 
risonment, or some other horrible thing of that 
ind. Besides, madmen were only dangerous, | 
I said to myself, under provocation, and oirtheir i 
special topics. He might fancy himself Em- ! 
eror of China, or a liuid turtle, a washing- | 
asin, or a cucumber; but there was no great j 
harm in that; no, I would shake off these I 
fears — perhaps, after all, utterly .groundless— I 
lock the doors, and sleep souifdly until Boots | 
called me for tlic early train. Once away in the i 
train, I could easily cross-ep,paine my companion | 
in such a way as to elicit his insanity, if it really i 
existed, and could then act accordingly. ! 

I determined, however, before ^ing to bed, to j 
redonnoitre ; so I q’xietly stole barefoot to the 
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door of communication betwecsn the two bed- 
rooms in order to listen. 1 put my ear to a 
Ohink, and could bear a drowsy voicn, as of a 
man almost asleep; dtoxun^ nonsense-Terses and 
weights and measures. Thus : 

“HAiatoB 

WhatDistnC, 

According to Bobu’s dOdnctlons, 

Then F is to me 
What 0 Is to P ; 

That’s my theory of conic fluxions.” 

T^en tbe voice stopped like clockwork run out. 
A moment afte^it continued, more drowsily ; 

*''Ten gold itchebos equal ten gold copangs, 

Fifteen mas equal one itchebo, 

One oban equal three copangs, 

One kodama equal flfteen condorines. 

One managoga equal ten thousand ickmagoga, 

One tattamy equal ** 

Here the voice stopped, and a tremendous 
sonorous snore followed. The man was mad, 
that Was evident ; but he was liarrnless, and he 
was asleep. 

I felt m the darkness — for I liad blown out 
the candle — for the key. There was none ; so 1 
contented myself with quietly placing two chairs 
in such a way as that no one could open the door 
without moving them and awaking me. I then 
took out the key of my own bedroom door, placed 
it under my pillow, and jumped into bed. 

For some twenty minutes 1 sat up listening to 
the heavy snoring of Mr. Tliisllewood. 1 ihcii 
lay down, fell asleep, and dreamed. 

Presently a low Creaking noise awoke me, and 
I started up in bed. 

Yes, it was the maniac! There were the 
chairs moving slowly back, and there was the 
door opening wider and wider. Well, he might 
be restless and curious and yet mean no harm ; 
he might be sleep-walking, and yet be amiable 
and tractable. My bed was far from the door, 
so I turned my head tow^ards the door, rolled it 
in the bed-clothes, leaving only one eye clear, 
and lay as still as a mummy. 

The door opened, and Thistlewood entered on 
tiptoe. He was in his long nightgown, but 
there was nothing else spectral about him. He 
had his boots on, his face was red, and his smile 
was as pleasant as ever. 

It was just daybreak, and the cold pure grey 
light showed him clearly to me as he pulled up 
tbe bliadh and looked around with great curiosity 
but perfect composure. 

He was talking to himself. 

• ‘^iC^ler,” he said, “ you invented the pendu- 
lum, Bacon, you discovered turtle-soup. Hum- 
ford, you invmited the patent shaving-box. But 
you are aU fools compared to me, for I dis- 
covered the egg-whipping machine, the oyster- 
opener, the knim-cleaner, and Betts’s brandy.” 

All of a sudSen, the reflexion of himself in my 
pier-glass caught his eye, and the sight of it 
seemed to drive him to fury. He lifted his 
ri^ht foot and drove it through the glass, which 
shivered it into a thousand pieces. Then in a 


moment he* broke the legs off two chairs, and 
shattered the seeond glass, tbe wnshing-jug, and 
the glass over the fli^lace, 

“1 know you,” hb cried. I know you! Yob 
have been following me about for years; you 
dog me everywhere. I see you in the sunshine, 
in the moonlight, on the walls, on the ceiling, 
in the silver spoons, in the aquarium, in the 
shop-windows, everywhere, and everywhere. I 
will thus beat and smash you, hell-born image 
of myself!” 

As he said this, he pounded the fragments 
almost to dust, danced on them, and laughed 
as they splashed round him. Then, seizing a 
I huge hatchet-shaped fragment of plate-glass, he 
cried, looking towards my bed : 

“But wliere is that wretch who denied last 
! night that I invented perpetual motion ? It 
was he who filled this room with images to vex 
and dog me. — Stop; I’ll go and get my razor; 
it’ll do it cleaner.” 

The moment he darted into his own room I 
leaped out of bed, rushed into tlie corridor, and 
quietly locked my door on the outside. Then I 
tried the key in his, and finding it fitted, I locked 
his door too. * 


I heard him scream and howl, drag down the 
bed-curtains, and rush at the door, and kick, and 
thump, and cut at the wood with his razor, as he 
cried : 

“Forty days 1 have been in the wilderuess. 
Newton, let me out, and bring me a boiled 
pelican; Kepler, some brandy-ancl-water ; and 
tell the landlord, Flamstead, there’s a man run 
away here without paying for his bed. Cut his 
throat, 1 tell you, lov he says I didn’t discover 
perpetual motion !” 

I ran to tbe end of the corridor, wliere some 
twenty bells hung. I beat on them all, till every 
person in the hotel came to my help— landlord, 
waiters, chambermaids, ostlers, guests, every- 
body. I told tlnnn of my narrow escape, and of 
the madman, aud we then arranged to secure 
him — by flinging blankets over him when wc 
opened the door and rushed in. 

Wc did sccut-e the man after a tremendous 
struggle, for his strength was superhuman. We 
I then tied his hands behind him, and sent for 
i the police to put a strait-waistcoat ou him and 
I take him into custody. 

[ Next day his keepers arrived, and took 
charge of him. It appeared that he was a pro- 
fessor of St. Bees, a scientific inventor, who 
had gone mad partly from over-study, but still 
more from being rejected by a lady. Ever krnce 
that rejection, he had taken it into his head that 
he was so superhumanly hideous that no one, 
male or female, could bear to look at him ; and 
he had in consequence taken a marked hatred 
to all mirrors and looking-glasses^ which he 
made a rule of destroying wherever he found 
them. 
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CHAPTEU XXXVIll. 

Alfred thus encouraged told his story with 
forced calmness, and without a word too much. 
Indeed, so clear and telling was the narrative, 
and the logic so close, that incoherent patients 
one or two stole up and listened with wonder and 
a certain dreamy complacency; the bulk, how- 
ever, Meld aloof apathetic; being inextricably 
wrapped in fictitious Autol?iography. 

His story told, Alfred offered the Dodds in 
evidence that the fourteen thousand pounds was 
no illusion ; and referred to his sister and several 
friends as witnesses to his sanity, and said the 
letters he wrote were all stopped in the asylum ; 
and why P That no honest man or woman might 
know where he was. 

He ended by convincing Mr. Vane he was a 
sane and injured man, and his father a dark dc- 
fligning person. 

Mr. Vane asked him whether he had any otlier 
revelations to make. Alfred replied, “Not on 
my own account, but for the sake of those afflicted 
persons who are here for life. Well, the beds 
want repaving; the vermin thinning ; the instru- 
ments of torture want abolisliing, instead of hid- 
ing for an hour or two when you happen to come : 
what do the patients gain by that ? The mad- 
men dare not complain to you, sir ; because the 
last time one did complain to the justices (it was 
Mr. Pet worth), they had no sooner passed through 
the iron gate, than Cooper made an example of 
him ; felled him with his fist, and walked up and 
down him on his knees, crying, ‘ I’ll teach you to 
complain to the justices.* But one or two gentle- 
manly madmen, who soon found out that I am 
not one of thenit have complained to me that the 
attendants wash them too much like Hansom 
cabs, strip them naked, and mop them on the 
flagstones, then fling on their clothes without 
drying them. They say, too, that the meat is 
tough and often putrid, the bread stale, the 
butter i-anoid, the vegetables stinted, since they 
can*t be adulterated ; and as for sleep it is hardly 
known ; for th4 beds are so short your feet stick 
out ; insects^ without a name to ears polite, but 
higlily odoriferous and profoundly carnivorous, 
bite you all night ; and dogs howl eternally out- 
ride; and, when exliausted nature defies even 


these enemies of rest, then the doctor, who seams 
to be in tjie pay of Insanity, claps you on a 
blister by brute force, and so drives away sleep, 
Insanity*s cure, or hocuses you by brute force 
as he did me, and so steals your sleep, and tries 
to steal your reason, with his opium, henbane, 
morphia, and other tremendous brain-stealers. 
With such a potion, sir, administered by violence, 
he gave me in one night a burning fever, head- 
ache> loss of sight, and bleeding at the nose ; as 
Mrs. Archbold will tell you. Oh, look into'these 
things, sir, in pity to those whom Qod has 
afflicted : to me they are but strokes with a 
feather; I am a sane man tom from love and 
happiness, and confined among the mad ; discom- 
fort is nothing to me; comfort is nothing; you 
can do nothing for me, but restore me to my 
dignity as a man, my liberty as a Briton, and the 
rights as a citizen I have been swindled out of 
by a fraudulent bankrupt and his tools two 
venal doctors, who never saw me but for one 
five minutes, but came to me ready bribed at a 
guinea apiece, and so signed away my wits 
behind my back.’* 

“ Now, Mr. Baker,** said Vane, “ what do you 
say to all this ?” 

Baker smiled with admirable composure, and 
replied with crafty moderation, " He is a gentle- 
man, and believes every word he sap ; but it is 
all his delusions. Why, to begin, sir, his father 
has nothing to do with putting him in here; 
nothing on earth. (Alfred started ; then smiled 
incredulous.) And, in the next place, there are 
no instruments of restraint here, but two pair 
of handcuffs and two strait-jackets, and these 
never hardly used ; we trust to the padded rooms, 
you know. And, sir,” said he, getting warm, 
which instantly affected his pronunciation, “if 
there's a hinsect in the ouse, 1*11 heat im.” 

Delusion is a big word, especially in a mad- 
house ; it overpowers a visitor’s understandlng.- 
Mr. Vane was staggered. Alfred, whose eager 
eyes were never off his face, saw this with dismay, 
and feeling that, if he failed in the simpler matter, 
he should be sure to fail in establishing his sanity, 
he said with inward anxiety, thijugh with out- 
ward calmness, “Suppose we test these delu- 
sions ?** 

" With aU my heart,” said Vane. 

Baker’s countenance fell. 

“Begin with the instruments of resti-aint. 

1 J'ind me them.” 
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Baker’s cotmtenance brightened up; he had 
no fear of Itheir being found. 

“ I said Alfred ; “pteaee to fbHow aae.’* 

Baker grinned with antieipnted 

Alfred led the way to a bedroom near his oto ; 
and asked Mr. Baker to unlock it. Baknr had not 
the key ; no more had Cooper ; the latter was sent 
for it i he returned, saying the key was mislaid. 

"mt I expected,” said Alfred. ‘'Send for 
the kitchen poker, sir ; III soon unlock it.” 

“Betoh the Htchen poker,” said Vane, 

**Good gracious ! sir,” said Cooper ; "he only 
nrauts tto to knock all our brains out. You 
haae no idea of his strength and ferocity.” 

"Well lied, Cooper,” said Alfred, ironically. 

"Betch me the poker,” said Vane. 

Cooper went for it ; and came back with the 
key iimtead. 

The door was opened, and they all entered. 
Alfred looked under the bed. The rest stood 
round it. 

Therewas nothing to be seen but a year’s dust. 

^red was dumb-foundered, and a cold per- 
spiration began to gather on his brow. He saw 
at once a false move would be fatal to him. 

" Well, sir,” said Vane, grimly. "Where are 
theyP” 

Alfred caught sight of a small cupboard ; he ^ 
sepched it ; it was empty. Baker and Cooper 
grinned at lus delusion, quietly, but so that Vane 
might see that formula. Alfred returned to the 
bed md shook it. Cooper and Baker left off 
grinning; Alfred’s quick eye caught this, and he 
shook the bed violently, furiously. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Vane, "1 hear a chink.” 

" It is an iron bedstead, and old,” suggested 
Baker. 

Alfred tore off the bed-clothes, and then the 
mattress. Below the latter was a framework, 
md below the framework a receptacle about six 
inches deep, five feet long, and three broad, filled 
with chains, iron belts, wrist locks, muffles, and 
screw-locked hobbles, &c. ; a regular Inquisi- 
tion. 

If Baker had descended from the Kemble 
family, instead of rising from nothing, he could 
not have acted better. “ Good Heavens 1” cried 
he, "where do these come from? They must 
have been left here by the last proprietor.” 

Vane replied only by a look of contempt, and 
ordered €ooper to go and ask Mr. Tollctt to 
come to him. 

Alfred improved the interval. “ Sir,” said he, 
my delusions, fairly tested, will turn out 
like this.** 

"They eAaU be tested, sir; I give you my 
word.” 

Mr. Tollctt came, and the two justices com- 
menced a genpine scrutiny; their first. They 
went now upon the true method, in which all 
these dark places ought to be inspected. They 
did not beheve a word; they suspected every- 
thing ; they examined patients apart, detected 
cruelty filth and vermin under philanthropic 
phrases and clean Hnen; and the upshot was. 


they reprimanded Baker and the attendants 
severely, and told him his license should never 
be renewed, unless nt their next visit the whole 
asylum was reformed. They orefered all the irot^ 
body-belts, chains, leg-locks, wrist-locks, and 
muffs, to be put into Mr. Tollett’s carri^e, and 
concluded a long inspection by inquiring into 
Alfred’s sanity: at this inq^they did not allow 
Baker to be even present, but only Br. Bailey. 

First they read the order ; and found it really 
was not Alfred’s father who had put him into the 
asylum. Then they read the certificates, espe- 
ciily Wycherley’s j it Reused Alfred of head- 
ache, insomnia, nightly visions, a rooted delusion 
(pecuniary), a sudden aversion to un affectionate 
father ; and at the doctor’s last visit, a wild look 
(formida), great excitement, and threats of 
violence without any provocation to justify them . 
This overpowered the worthy squires* under- 
standings, to begin. But they proceeded to ex- 
amine the three books an asylum has to keep by 
law ; the visitors* book, the case book, and the 
medical journal. All these were kept with the 
utmost looseness in Siiverton House ; as indeed 
they are in the very best of these places. « How- 
ever, by combining the scanty notices in the 
several books, they arrived at this total. 

" Adinittcd April 11. Had a very wild look, and 
was much excited. Attempted suicide by throw- 
ing himself into a tank. Attacked the keepers, 
for rescuing liim, with prodigious strength and 
violence, llefused food.” 

And some days after came an entry with his 
initials instead of his name, which was contrary 
to law. "A. H. Much excited. Threats. Ordered 
composing draught.” 

And a day or two after : " A. H. Excited. Blas- 
phemous. Ordered blister.” 

The first entry, however, was enough. The 
doctor had but seen real facts through his green 
spectacles, and lo ! " suicide,” “ homicide,” and 
"refusal of food,” three cardinal points of true 
mania. 

! Mr. Vane asked Br. Bailey whether he was 
better since he came. 

“ Oh, infinitely better,” said Br. Bailey. " W e 
hope to cure him in a mouth or two.” 

They then sent for Mrs. Archbold, and had a 
long talk with her, recommending Alfred to her 
especial care : and, having acted on his judgment 
and information in the teeth of those who called 
him insane, turned tail at a doctor’s certificate ; 
distrusted their eyesight at an unsworn affidavit. 

Alfred was packing up his things to go away j 
bright as a lark. Mrs. Arohbold came to him, 
and told him she had orders to give him every 
comfort ; and the justices hoped to liberate Mm 
at their next visit. 

The poor wretch turned pale. " At their next 
visit!” he cried. “What, not to-day? When 
is their next visit ?” I 

Mrs. Arcjibold hesitated: but at Imt she said, 
“Why you know; I told you; they come four 
times every year.” 

The disappointment was too bitter. The con- 
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temptible result of all his patienc^ 
nmodj and success, was too heartbreaking. He 
gyaued aloud. “ And you can come Wh 
smile and tell me that ; you cruel woman.” Hien 
he broke down ^together and burst out crying. 
" lou were bom without a heart,” he sobbed. 

Mrs. ArchboM quiyered at tW. “ I wish I 
had been,” said she, in a strange, soft, moving 
voice ; then, casting an eloquent look of reproach 
on hi]^ she went away in visible agitation, and 
left him sobbing. Once out of his sight she 
rushed into another room, and there, taking no 
more notice of a gentle madwoman its occu- 
pant than of the bed or the table, she sank into 
a chair, and, throwing her head back with wo- 
manly abandon, laid her hand upon her bosom 
that heaved tempestuously. 

And soon the tears trickled out of her imperious 
eyes, and ran unrestrained. 

The mind of Edith Arclibold corresponded 
with her powerful frame, aud bushy brows. Inside 
this woman all was vigour ; strong passions, 
strong good sense to check or hide them ; strong 
wiU to carry them out. And between these mental 
forces a powerful struggle was raging. Slie was 
almost impenetrable to mere personal beauty, and 
inclined to despise early youth in the other sex ; 
and six months spent with Alfred in a quiet 
country house would probably have left her 
reasonably indifferent to him. But the first day 
she saw him in Silverton House he broke through 
her guard, aud pierced at once to her depths ; first 
he terrified her by darting through the window 
to escape : and terror is a passion. So is pity; 
and never in her life had she overflowed with it 
as when she saw him drawn out of the tank and 
laid on tlie grass. If, after all, be was as sane as 
he looked, that brave high-spirited young crea- 
ture, who preferred death to the touch of coarse 
confining hands ! 

No sooner had he fiUed her with dismay and 
' pity, than he bounded from the ground before 
her eyes and fled : she screamed, and hoped he 
would escape ; she could not help it. Next she 
saw him fighting alone against seven or eight, 
and with unheard-of prowess almost beating 
them. She sat at the window panting, with 
clenched teeth and hands, and wished him to 
beat, and admired him, wondered at him. He 
yielded, but not to them : to her. All the com- 
pliments she had ever received were tame com- 
pared with this one. It thrilled her vanity. He 
was like the men she had read of, and never seen; 
the young knights of chivalry. She glowed all 
over at him, and detecting herself in time was 
frightened. Her strong good sense warned her 
to beware of this youth, who was Tniue years her 
junior yet had stirred her to all her depths in an 
hour; and not to see him nor think of him too 
much. Accord^ly she kept clear of him alto- 
gether at first. Tity soon put an end to that ; 
and she protected and advised him, but with a 
cold and lofty demeanour put on express. What 
with her kind acts and her cold manner he did 
nbt know what to make of her ; and often turned 


puzzled earnest eyes upon mn6h as to say I 
are you ready my Mend or notf lOace ahefbrgot | 
herself and smiled so tenderly m answer to Itee 
imploring eyes, that his hopes rose very b^h 
indeed. He flattered himself she would him 
out of the asylum before long* That was all 
Julia’s true lover thought of. 

A feeling hiddej^ and not suppressed, often 
grows fast in a vigorous nature. Mrs. Arch^ 
bold’s fancy for Alfred was subjected to this dan» 
gerous treatment ; and it.smouldered, and smoul- 
dered, till from a penchant it warmed to a fancy, 
from a fancy to a passiom But penchant, faipsy, 
or passion, she hid it with such cunning and re- 
solution, that neither Alfred nor even those of 
her own sex saw it ; nor did a creature even sus- 
pect it, except Nurse Hannah ; but her eyes were 
sharpened by jcidousy, for that muscular young 
virgin was beginning to sigh for him herself, with 
a gentle timidity that contrasted prettily with her 
biceps muscle and prowess against her own sex. 

Mrs. Arclibold had more passion than tender- 
ness, but what womau is not to be surprised and 
softened ? When her young favourite, the greatest 
fighter she had ever seen, broke down at the end of 
his gallant eflbrt and began to cry like a girl, her 
bowels of compassion yearned within hex, and 
she longed to cry with him. She only saved 
herself from some imprudence by flight, and 
had her cry alone. After a flow of tears such a 
woman is invincible ; she treated Alfred at tea- i 
time with remarkable coldness and reserve. This 
I piece of acting led to unlooked-for consequences : 

I it emboldened Cooper, who was raging against 
I Alfred for telling the justices, but had forborne, 

I from violence, for fear of getting the house into 
I a fresh scrape. He now went to the doctor, and 
asked for a powerful drastic ; Bailey gave him 
two piUs, or rather boluses, containing croton- 
oil—inter alia ; for Bailey was one of the farra- 
ginous fools of the unscientific science. Armed 
with this weapon of destruction, Cooper entered 
Alfred’s bedroom at night, and ordered him to 
take them; he refused. Cooper whistled, and 
four attendants came. Alfred knew he should 
soon be powerless ; he lost uo time, sprang at 
Cooper, aud with liis long arm landed a blow 
that knocked him against the wall, and in this 
position, where his body could not give, struck 
him again with his whole soul, and cut hha cheek 
right open. The next minute he was 'pinned, 
handcuffed, aud in a strait-jacket, after crippling 
one assailant with a kick on the Jbiee, ' 

Cooper, half stunned, and bleeding like a pig, 
recovered himself now, and burned for revenge. 

He uttered a frightM oath, aud jumped on 
Alfred as he lay bound and powerless, aud gave 
him a lesson he never forgot. 

Every art has its secrets ; the littendants in 
such madhouses as this have been for years pos- 
sessed of one they are too modest to reveal to 
justices, commissioners, or the public : the art pf 
bretiing a man’s ribs, or breast-bone, or both, 
witho^ut bruisiug him externally. The convicts 
at tToulon arrive at a similar result by another 
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of Ihe art ; they stuff the skin of a conger 
6d with powdered stone*, then give tlie oh« 
noxious person a sly crank with it ; and a rib or 
backbone is broken with no contusion to mark 
the external violence used. But Mr. Cooper imd 
his fellows do their work with the knee-joint : it 
is round, and leaves no bruise. They subdue the 
patient by walking up and down him on their 
knees. If they don’t jump on him, as well as 
promenade him, the man’s spirit is often the only 
thing broken; if they do, the man is apt to be 
I b^ken bodily as well as mentally. Thus died 
Ms. Sizer in 1854, and two others quite recently. 
And how many more God only knows ; we can’t 
count the stones at the bottom of a well. 

I Cooper then sprang furiously on Alfred, and 
went kneeling up and down him. Cooper was a 
heavy man, and his weight crashed and hurt the 
victim’s legs ; but that was a trifle ; as often as 
he kneeled on Alfred’s chest, the crushed one’s 
whole framework seemed giving way, and he 
could scarcely breathe. Cooper warmed to his 
work, and kneeled hard on* Alfred’s face. Then 
j Cooper jumped knees downwards on his face. 
Then Cooper drew back and jumped savagely on 
his chest. Then Alfred felt his last hour was 
come: he writhed aside, aud Cooper missed 
Mm this time and overbalanced himself ; the two 
faces came together for a moment, and Alfred, 
fighting for Ms life, caught Cooper with liis 
teeth by the middle of the nose, and bit clean 
through the cartilage with a shrill snarl. Then 
Cooper shrieked, and writhed, and whirled his 
great arms like a windmill, punching at Alfred’s 
bead. Now man is an animal at bottom, and a 
wild animal at the very bottom. Alfred ground 
Ms teeth together in bull-dog silence till they 
quite met, and with Ms young strong neck and 
Ms despair shook that great hulking fellow as a 
terrier shakes a cat, still grinding his teeth toge- 
ther in bull-dog silence. The men struck him, 
shook Mm, in vain. At last they got hold of 
his throat and choked him, and so parted the 
furious creatures : but not before Mrs. Archbold 
and nurses Jane and Hannah had rushed into the 
room, drawn by Cooper’s cries. The first thing 
the new comers did was to scream in unison at 
the sight that met them. On the bed lay Alfred 
all but insensible, his linen and his pale face 
spotted Vith Ms persecutor’s blood. IJpon him 
Imeeled the gory ruffian swearing oaths to set 
the. hair on end. 

" I’ll stop your biting for ever,” said he, and 
raised a ponderous fist : and in one moment more 
Alfred would have been disfigured for life, but 
Brown caught Cooper’s arm, and Mrs. Archbold 
said sharply to the nurses “ l^ndcuffs !” and the 
three women.pinned Mm simultaneously, and, 
taking him half by surprise, handcufied him in a 
moment vdth a strength, sharpness, skill, and 
determination not to be found in women out of a 
madhouse—luckily for the newspaper husbands. 

The other keepers looked astounded at this 
masterstroke; but, as no servant had* ever 
affronted Mrs. Archbold without bm ing dismissed 


directly, they took their cue and said, **We 
advised him, ma’am, but he wotdd not listen 
to us.” • 

" Cooper,” said Mrs. Archbold as soon as she 
recovered her breath, ”yott are not fit for your 
place. To-morrow you go, or I go.” 

Cooper, cowed in a moment by the handcuffs, 
began to whine and say that it was all Alfred’s 
fault. ** Look at my nose.” 

But Mrs. Archbold was now carried away by 
two passions instead of one, and they were to- 
gether too much for prudence ; she took a hand- 
ful of glossy locks out of her bosom and shook . 
them in Cooper’s face : 

“You monster!” said she; “you should go, 
for that, if you were my own brother.” 

The two young nurses assented loudly, and 
turned and cackled at Cooper for cutting off such | 
lovely hair. 

He shrugged his shoulders at them, and said 
sulkily to Mrs. Archbold, “Oh, I didn’t know. 

Of course, if yon have fallen in love with Mm, my 
cake is burnt. ’Tisn’t the first lunatic you have 
taken for your fancy man.” 

At this brutal speech, all the more intolerable 
for not being quite false, Mrs. Archbold turned 
ashy pale and looked round for a weapon to 
strike him dead ; but found none so handy and 
so deadly as her tongue. 

“ It’s not the first you have tried to murder,” 
said she. “I know all about that death in 
Calton Retreat : you kept it dark before the coro* 
ner, but it is not too late, I’ll open the world’s 
eyes ; I was only going to dismiss you, sir : but 
you have insulted me. I’ll hang you in reply,” 

Cooper turned very pale aud was silent ; his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 

Rut a feeble, unexpected, voice issued from the 
bed and murmured cheerfully, though with some 
difficulty, a single word: 

“Justice!” 

At au expression so out of place they all 
started with surprise. 

Alfred went on : “You arc putting the saddle 
on the wrong horse. The fault lies with those 
villains Baker and Bailey. Cooper is only a 
servant, you know, and obeys orders.” 

“ What business had the wretch to cut your 
hair off?” said Mrs. Archbold, turning on Alfred 
with flashing eyes. Her blood once up, she was 
ready to quarrel even with him for taking part 
against himself. 

” Because he was ordered to put on a blister, 
and hair must come off before a blister can go 
on,” replied Alfred soberly, 

“ That is no excuse for him beating you and 
trying to break your front teeth.” 

She didn’t mind so much about his side ribs. 

“ No,” replied Alfred. “ But I hit Mm first. 
And then I bit him, like an Irish Vvage : look at 
the bloke’s face ! Dear Mrs. Archbold, you are 
my best friend in tMs horrid place, nnd you have 
beautiful eyes, and, talk of teeth, look at youm ! 
but you haven’t much sense of justice : forgive 
me for saying so. Put the proposition into signs ; 
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there's nothing like that for clearing away pre* 
judioe. B. and C. have a sorimmagie : B. ^gin6 
it, 0. gets the worst of it; in comes A. and turns 
away— C. Is that justice? It is me you ought 
to turn away; and I wish to Heaven you would: 
dear Mrs. iidibold, do pray turn me away, and 
keep the other blackguard.*’ 

At this extraordinary and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, Alfredian speech, the men first 
stared, and then laughed; the women smiled, 
and then were nearer crying than laughing. 

And so it was, that justice handct^ed, strait- 
. jacketed, blistered, and impartial, sent from its 
bed of torture a beam through Cooper’s tough 
hide to his inner heart. He hung his head and 
stepped towards Alfred : “ You're what I call a 
man," he said. "I don't care a curse whether 1 
stay or go, after what she has said to me. Bui, 
come what may, you’re a gentleman, and one as 
can put hisself in a poor man’s place. Why, sir, 1 
wasn't always so rough *, but I have been twenty 
years at it ; and mad folk they'd wear the patienee 
out of Jove, and the milk of human kindness out 
of saints and opossums. However, if I was to 
stay here all my life, instead of going to-morrow. 
I'd never lift hand to trouble you again, for you 
taking my pai*t again yourself like that." 

“ I’ll put that to the test," said Mrs. Archbold 
sharply. “ Stay— on your probation. Hannah !" 

And Baby-face biceps at a look took off hjs 
handcuffs ; which she had been prominent in 
putting on. 

This extraordinary scone ended in the men 
being dismissed, and the women remaining and 
going to work after their kind. 

“ The bed is too short for one thing," said 
Hannah. “ Look at his poor feet sticking out, 
and cold as a stone : just feel of them, Jauc." 

“No, no; murder!" cried Alfred; “that 
tickles." 

Hannah ran for a chair, Jane for another 
pillow. Mrs. Archbold took off his handcuffs, 
and, passing her hand softly and caressingly over 
his head, lamented the loss of his poor hair. 
Amongst them they relieved liim of his strait- 
jacket, set up his head, covered his feet, and he 
slept like a top for want of drastics and opiates, 
and in spite of some brilliant charges by the 
Lilliputian cavalry. 

After this the attendants never molested 
Alfred again ; nor did the doctor ; for, Mrs. 
Arohbold got his boluses, and sent them up to a 
femous analysing chemist in London, and told 
him she had; and said, “I’ll thank you not toi 
prescribe at random for that patient any more.” | 
He took the lady’s prescription, coming as it did i 
in a voice quietly grim, and with a momentary but i 
wicked glance shot jfrom under her black brows. 

Alfred was all the more miserable at his con- 
finement : his jbelancholy deepened now there 
was no fighting to excite him. A handsome 
bright young face clouded with sadness is very 
pitiable, and I need not say that both the women 
^ho had fallen in love with him had their eyes, 

I or at least the tails of their eyes, for ever on his 


face. The result varied with the ch&racters of 
the watchers. That young face, ever sad, made 
Mrs. Archbold sigh, and long to make him happy 
under her wing. How it wrought on the purer 
and more womanly Hannah will be revealed by 
the incident 1 have to relate. Alfred was sitting 
on a bench in the corridor, bowed down by grief, 
and the Archbold lurking in a room hard by, 
feasting her eyes on him through an aperture in 
the door caused by the inspection plate being 
under repair— when an erotic maniac was driven 
past. She had obtained access— with marvellous 
cunning — to the men’s side ; but was now coming 
back with a fiea in her ear, and faster than she 
went ; being handcuffed and propelled by Baby- 
! face biceps. Ou passing the disconsolate Atfred 
' the latter eyed him coyly, gave her stray sheep a 
coarse push — as one pushes a thing— laid a 
timid hand, gentle as falling down, upon the 
rougher sex. Contrast sudden and funny. 

“ Don’t be so sad, sir," she murmured, cooing 
like the gentlest of doves. “ I can’t bear to see 
you look like that." 

Alfred looked up, and met her full with his 
mournful honest eyes. “ Ah, Hmmah, how can 
I be anything but sad, imprisoned here, sane 
amongst the mad ?" 

“ Weil, and so am I, sir ; so is Mrs. Archbold 
herself." 

“ Ay, but you have not been entrapped, im- 
prisoned, ou your wedding-day. I cannot even 
get a word sent to my Julia, my wife that ought 
to be. Only think of the affront they have made 
me put on her I love better, ten times better, 
tlian myself. Why, she must have been waiting 
for me; humiliated perhaps by my absence. 
What will she think of me? The rogues will 
tell her a thousand lies : she is very high spirited, 
Hannah, impetuous like myself, only so gentle 
and so good; oh, my angel ; my angel; I shall 
lose you for ever." 

Hannah clasped her hands, with tears in her 
eyes : “ No, no," she cried ; “ it is a burning shame 
to part true lovers like you and her. Hush ! speak 
low. Brown told me you are as well as he is." 

“ God bless hun for it, then." 

“You have got money, they say; try it on 
with Brown." 

“I will. Oh you darling. What is the 
matter ?” * 

Bor Baby-face was beginning to whimper. 

“ Oh, nothing, sir ; only you are so glad to go ; 
and we sliall be sorry to part with you ; but 
won’t care for that— oh ! oh ! oh !" 

“What, do you think I shall forget you 
your kindness? Never: I’ll square accounts with 
friends and foes ; not one shall be forgotten.’* 

“Don’t offer me any of your money," sobbed 
Hannah, “for I wouldn’t touch it. Goo^-J^/* 
said she: “I shan't have as much as a ki^s%)r 
it. I'll be bound : good-by,” said she again, and j 
never moved. 

“ Oh, won’t you, though,” cried Alfred gaily. 
i“W^at is that? and tlvat? and that? Now, 

I Vh 4 t on earth are you crying about? Dry your 
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teais^ you' dear good-hc«rted i8ii» I’ll dtj 
toaforyeu.” ,n , ; 

He took out a wkke lumdkerduef ead dried 
lier cheeks gently for her, and gave her a parting 
kiss ; but the Axi^bold’s patience was exhausted ; 
a door opened nearly opposite, and th«e ahe: 
stood yellow with jealousy and sombre as 
with her ebon brows. At eight of this lowering ■ 
.figtnn H a nn a h uttered a squawk, and fled with 
imtk^ ned as fire. . Alfred, not aware of Mrs. 
.te^old’^ smouldering passion, and little dream* 
itif that jealous anguish and rage stood incar- 
nate before him, burst out laughing like a mis- 
ddevotts boy ; on this she swept upon him, and 
took him by both shoulders, and awed him w'iih 
her lowering brows close to his. "You un- 
grat^ul wretch,” she said violently, and panted. 

His colour rose. " Ungrateful ? Tlmt I am 
not, madam. Why do you call me so ?” 

"You are; you are. What have I done to yon 
that you run from me to tlie very servants ? 
However, she shall be packed off this very night, 
and yon to thank for it.” 

This was the way to wound the generous 
youth. "JNow it is you that are ungenerous,” 
he said. “ What harm has the poor girl done P i 
She had a virtuous movement, and pitied me for 
the heartless fraud I suffer by j that is all. Pray : 
do you never pity me P” i 

"Was it this virtuous movement set her 
kissing you ?” said the Archbold, clenching her 
teeth as if the word stung her, like the sight. 

"She didn’t, now,” said Alfred; "it was 
1 kissed her,” 

" And yet you pretend to love your Julia so ^ 
truly ?” 

" This is no place for that sacred name, 
madam. But be sure I have no secrets from her, 
and kiss nobody she would not Idss herself.” 

" She must be a very accommodating young 
lady.” 

At this insult Alfred rose pale with auger, and i 
was about to defy his monitor mortally; but the 
quickwitted woman saw and disarmed him ; in i 
one moment, before ever he could speak, she was ] 
a transformed creature, a penitent ; she put her 
hands together supplicatingly, and murmured, 

" I didn’t mean it ; I respect her ; and your 
love for her ; forgive me, Alfred : I am so un- 
liappy* bb forgive me.” 

And behold she held his hand between her soft, 
taming palms, and her proud head sank languidly 

his shoulder, and the inevi table tears ran gently. 

Morals apart, it was glorious love-mal^g. 

"Bother the woman,” thought Alfred. 

" Promise me not to do it again,” she mur- 
mured, " and the girl shall stay.” 

"Oh, lord, yes, I promise; though I can’t see 
♦what it matters to you.” 

" Not much, cruel boy, alas ! But it matters 

to her; for ** She kissed Alfred’s liaud 

gently and rose to her feet and moved away, but 
at the second step turned her head sudden as a 
bird and finished her sentence — " if yom kis,> 
-^her before me, I shall kill her before you.” . 


Here was a fresh *o©iiti^catkm t The men had 
left off blistmng, torturing, and bullying him; 
but his guardian angels, the women, were turn- 
ing up their sleeves to pull caps over Hm, and 
plenty of the random scratches wtad fail on 
him. If anything could ha^e made hun pine 
more to be out of the horrid plaoe, this volup- 
; tuous prospect would. He himta everywhere 
for Brown. But he was away the day with a 
patient. At night he lay awake for a long time, 
thinking how he should open the negotiation: 
be shrank from it. He felt a delicacy about 
bribing Beelsebub’s servant to betray him. 

As Hanuah had originated the idea, he thought 
he might very well ask her to do the dirty work 
of bribing Brown, and he would pay her for it *, 
only in money, not kisses. With this resolution 
he sank to sleep ; and his spirit broke prison : 
he stood with Julia before the altar, and the 
priest made them one. Then the church and the 
company and daylight disappeared, and her own 
sweet low moving voice came thrilling, "My 
own, own, own,!’ she murmured, “ I love you 
ten times more for all you have endured for me 
and with this her sweet lips settled on his like 
the dew. 

Impartial sleep flies at the steps of the scaffold 
and the gate of Elysium : so Alfred awoke at the 
above. But doubted whether he was quite awake ; 
•for two lips were touching his. He stirred, and 
somebody was gone like the wind, with a rustle of 
flying petticoats, and his door shut in a moment ; 
it closed with a catch-lock; his dastardly assailant 
had opened it with her key, and left it open to 
make good her retreat if lie should awake while 
she was stealing what she came after. Alfred 
sat up in bed indignant, and somewhat fluttered. 
“ Confound her impudence,” said he. But there 
was no lielp for it ; he grinned and bore it, as 
he had the blisters, and boluses, &c., rolled the 
clothes round his shoulders, and off to the sleep 
of the just again. Not so the passionate hypo- 
crite, who, maddened by a paroxysm of jealousy, 
had taken this cowardly advantage of a prisoner. 
She had sucked fresh poison from those honest 
lips, and filled her veins with molten fire. She 
tossed and turned the livelong night in a high 
fever of passion, nor were the cold chills Smiting 
of shame and fear at what she had done. 

In the morning, Alfred remembered this sub- 
stantial vision, and determined to find out which 
of those two it was. "I sliall know by her 
looks,” said lie; "she won’t be able to meet my 
1 eye.” Well, the first he saw was Mrs. Archbold, 

I She met his eye full with a mild and pensive 
dignity. " Come, it is not you,” thought AJlfred. 
iPresently he fell in with Hannah. She wore a 
serene, infantine face, the picture of unobtrusive 
modesty. Alfred was dumb-foundered. " It’s not 
this one, either,” said he. " Bulh then, it must. 
Confound her impudence for looking so modest.” 
However, he did not speak to her;* he was look- 
ing out for a face that interested him far more : 
the weather-beaten countenance of Giles Brewn. 
He saw him once or twice, but could not get 
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him alone till the afternoon. He invited him. give Hannah imoth^ hundred pounds^ on eondi- 
into his room i and when he got him there, lost tion she marries you ; and, if she won’t marry 
no time. look mein the face, Brown,** yoi 4 she shan’t have a farthing, oaiy a good 

said he quietly. Brown looked him in the face, hiding.*’ 


' Now, sir, am I mad or sane P” 


Brown was overpowered by his maniao’s iogie. 


Brown turned his head away. Alfred laughed. "You ^ve a head,” said he ; " there’s my haS^; 
"No, no, none of your tricks, old fellow : look I'll go in, if I die for it.” 
me in the face while you answer.” They now put their heads together over the 

The man coloured. “ I can’t look a gentleman means. Brown’s plan was to wait, and wait, for 
like you in the fece, and tell him he is mad.” an opportuuity. Alfred’s was to make one this 
" I should thinlr iiot. Well, ttow ; what shall very night. 

I give you to help me escape ?” "But how can IP” said Brown. "I shan’t 

" Hush ! don’t mention tliat, sir ; it’s as much have the key of your room. I am not on watch 


as my place is worth even to listen to you.” in your part to-night.” 

"Good! then I must give you as much as “ Borrow Hannah’s.” 

your place is worth. Please to calculate that, " Hannah’s ? She has got no key of the male 

and name the figure.” patients* rooms.” 

My place ! I wouldn’t lose it for a hundred "Oh yes she has ; of mine, at all events.” 
pounds.” "What makes you think that, sir?” said 

Exactly. Then I’ll give you a hundred Bro^vn suspiciously. 

leas.” Alfred didn’t know what to say : he could not 

And how am I to get my money, sir ?” tell him why he felt sure she had a key. 

The first time you are out, come to Albion "Just go quietly and ask her for it,” said he : 
a, in Barkington, and I’ll have it all ready “don’t tell her I sent you, now.” 

^ou.” Brown obeyed, and returned in half an hour 


gumeas." 

" And how am I to get my money, sir ?” 

" The first time you are out, come to Albion 
Villa, in Barkington, and I’ll have it all ready 
for you.” 


And suppose you were to say, ‘No : you with the key of the vacant bedroom, where the 


didn’t ought ever to have been confined ?’ ’ 


" I must trouble you to look in my face again, justices. 


hobbles and chains were bidden on arrival of the 


Mr. Brown. N o w, do you see treason, bad faith, 
avarice, ingratitude, rascality in it ?” 


" She tells me this is the only key she has of 
any room in this corridor. But dear heart,” 


"Not a grain of ’em,” said Brown, with an said Brown, "how quicksighted the women are. 
accent of conviction. "Weil, now. I’ll tell you She said, says she, ‘if it is to bring sorrowful 
the truth; I can read a gent, by this time: and true lovers together again, Giles, or the like of 
I’m no more afeard for the money tiiau if 1 had it that, I’ll try and get the key you want off Mrs. 
in my hand. But ye see my stomach won’t let Archbold’s bmich, though I get the sack for it,* 
me do it.” says she. ‘ I know she leaves them in the parlour 

This was a sad disappointment; so sudden, at night,* says Hannah. She is a trump, you 
too. " Your stomach ?” said he, ruefully, must allow.” 


‘ Wliat do you mean ?” 


*Ay, my stomach. Wouldn’t your stomach [ been unjust. 


Alfred coloured up. He suspected he had 


rise i^ainst serving a man that had done you the . 
worst turn one man can do another— -been and | lie 
robbed you of your sweetheart.” 

Alfred stared with amazement. 


" She is a good, kind, single-hearted girl/* said 
j ; " and neither of you shall find me uugrate- 

It was evident by the alacrity Brown now 


Brown continued, and now* with some emo- showed, that he had got his orders from Hannah, 
tion : " Hannah Blake and I were very good It was agreed that Alfred should lie down at 
friends till you came, and 1 was thinking of ask- night in his clothes, ready to seize the right 
ing her to name the day ; but now slie won’t moment ; that Hannah should get the key, and 
look at me. ‘Don’t come teasing me,’ says she, w'atch the coast clear, and let him out into the 
‘ I am meat for your master.’ It’s you that have corridor; and Brown get him down a back 


turned the girl’s head, sir.” 


stairs, and out on the lawn. There he would 


"Bother the women !” said Alfred cordially, find a ladder close by the wall, and his ownar^s 
" Oh, what plagues they are ! And how unjust and legs must do the rest. ’ " * 

you are, to spite me for the fault of another. And now Alfred was a changed creature ; his 
Can I help the fools from spooning upon eye sparkled ; he walked on- air, and already 
me ?” He reflected a moment, then burst out : sniffed the air of liberty. 

"Brown, you are a duffer— a regular duffer. After tea Brown brought in some newspapers. 
What, don’t you see your game is to get me out and made Alfred a signal, previously agr^ on, 
of the place ? tlf you do, m forty-eight hours I that the ladder was under the east walL He 
shall be marri^ to my Julia, and that dumpling- went to bed early, put on his tweed shooting- 
faced girl will be cured. But if you keep me jacket and trousers, and lay listening to the 
here, by Gee, sir. I’ll make hot love to your clock with beating heart. 

Hannah, boiling hot, hotter than ever was— out At first feet passed to and fro from time to 
^of the isles of Greece. Oh! do help me out, .time. These became less frequent as the uigM 
end I’ll give you the hundred pounds, and I’ll wpre on. 
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Presently a light foot passed, stopped at the 
door, and made a sharp soratch on it with some 
, juetaJ instrument. 

It was the key. The time was not ripe to use 
it, but good Hannah had taken this way to let 
Mm know she had got it.^ 

This little scratch outside his door, oh it made 
his heart leap and thrill. One g^at diMculiy 
was overcome. He waited, and waited, but with 
glowing, hopeful heart ; and at last a foot came 
swiftly, the key turned, and Hannah opened the 
door. She had a bull's-eye lantern. 

"Take your shoes in your hand," she 
whispered, " and follow me.” 

He followed her. She led him in and out, to 
the door of the public room belonging to the 
second class patients. Then she drew her whistle, 
and breathed very softly. Brown answered as 
softly from the other end. He was waiting at 
the opposite door. 

"All right,” said she; “the dangerous part is 
over.” She put a key into the door, and said 
very softly, “ Gbod-by.” 

" God bless you, Hannah,” said Alfred, with 
deep emotion. “ God in heaven bless you for 
this.” 

"He will, he does,” said the single-hearted 
girl, and put her other hand to lier breast with a 
great gulp. She opened the door slowly. “ Good- 
by, dear. I shall never see you again.” i 

And so tlicse two parted ; for Hannah could 
not bear the sight of Giles at that moment. He j 
was welcome to Alfred though, most welcome, 
and conducted him by devious ways to the 
kitchen, lantern in hand. 

He opened the kitchen door softly, and saw 
two burly strangers seated at a table, eating with 
aU their souls, and Mrs. Archbold standing 
before the fire, but looking towards him: for she 
had heard his footsteps ever so far off. 

The men looked up, and saw Alfred. They 
rose to their feet, and said, “ Tins will be the 
gentleman, madam ?” 

“ Tes,” said Mrs. Archbold. 

" Your servant, sir,” said the men very civilly, 
“ If you are ready, we are.” 


BARBS IN RAILWAY TIMES. 

SuREiar, never was any place of assemblage 
much less bardic in its aspect than Swansea — 
a^usy, grim, Ul-built town— to be approached 
•<<mr6ugh clouds of copper-smoke, which make 
the traveller feel as if he was digesting essence 
of new pence. — Save for a scrap of an old castle — 
and above the town a background of soft and 
“rather wild hills, here and there studded with 
charming villas, overlooking a sea-view, with a 
headland and *a lighthouse — Swansea is as uu- 
bardic to see as Leeds, or Oldham, or any modern 
Lancashire or Yorkshire town, knee-deep in its 
dnder-heaps, and cut into quarters with tram- 
roads and viaducts.— Neither are the descendants 
of the Bruidesses as plenteous as they were in 
South Wales, Time was, and in the memofy of' 


not veiyol J men, when the market-place of Swan- 
sea was like a poppy-bed of three colours, scarlet, 
white, and black, naunted in petticoat, cap, apd 
hat, by the Winifreds and Begays who solo their 
commodities to the men of Glamorgan, or to 
foreign sailors thrown on shore by bad weather 
(and I remember a wrecked Breton crew, who 
then, by md of a language which was equivalent 
to bad or good Welsh, managed to buy what 
th^ sold with the uttermost clearness). 

The local journals remind us how Eisteddfods, 
with all the glory of their bardic ceremonies, 
not many years ago held session at the Lamb 
and Flag, up the Swansea valley — or at the 
Cadwallader Arms somewhere else— with a tipsy 
Reverend Monkbarns in the chair. Of later years 
light has forced its way in, even among the sepul- 
chres of the Bruids, and with light some disenmi^ 
nation of that which is true from that which is 
false. 

The Bards, nevertheless, still congregate in 
Wales, north and south. There was a rival 
Eisteddfod lield not many weeks ago at Rhyl. 
The other day (as the Star of Gwent reported) a 
Bruidical pic-nic was held on a Sunday at Garth 
Maelwg, a medicijial spring on a mountain near 
Llantrissent. The Welsh people obviously cling 
to this old festival of theirs; and seeing that 
there is reality in their love, let me tell some- 
thing of what wa*^ to be seen and heard at the 
late successful Swansea festival — which was the 
orthodox Eisteddfod of the year. 

Hark to the tune with wMch these stately 
gatherings is opened ; 

** The Truth against the World. — In the 
year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty- 
tliree, the sun a])proachmg the Autumnal 
Equinox, in tlic forenoon of the First day of 
September, after due proclamation and notice 
of one year and a day, this Gorsedd is opened 
within the Borough ot' Swansea, in the province 
of Gwent, with invitation to all who may as- 
semble here, where no weapon is unsheathed, 
and where judgment will be pronounced upon 
all compositions and works of merit submitted 
for adjudication, in the face of the sun and the 
eye ot light.” — The Truth against the World. 

Inimical Saxon eyes can liken the above pro- 
clamation of Welsh truth against a wicked 
world everywhere else, to nothing so much as 
one of the* Chinese proclamations opening the 
Feast of Lanterns, or declaring that the sons and 
daughters of the Celestial Empire may now go 
out and gather Pekoe to sell to the barbarians. 

To this prelude succeeded, at Swansea as 
elsewhere, a thrilling and mystical ceremony 
transacted at an altar, from which radiatea 
stones, canonically arranged in a dirty meadow — 
and where, undisturbed by the clanging of boiler- 
makers, and the screech of the steam-whistle, as 
the train rushed in from Oystermoutb, Bards 
took their degrees, and guests, wgio clung to the 
old tradition, were elected Ovates— female, as 
well as male. 

There have been such phenomena bs great 
ladies who have trifled with antiqiiarianisDi, and 
who have unpronounceable honorary titles,' 
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sounding' to Saxon ears like Tankard, or Gruorble, 
or Sick>Dablia, or other such distinctive andcha- 
sacterietic nouns, who still offer prises to the best 
harpers, and would willingly take not the wall 
(but the law) of other greatiadies, who have rival 
minstrels in fee and favour whom they would en- 
joy to see invested with badge and medal. There 
are still painstaking schoolmasters and tranquil 
curates, all immense improvements on the last 
generation, whose time liangs heavily on their 
Bands during the winter, and who innocently set 
themselves to express and to display that learn- 
ing is better than ignorance, — that loyalty does 
not mean rebellion, and that from the time of 
Caradoc and Llywarch Hen downwards, the 
men of Wales have taken the lead in arms and 
arts,— in theology, science, and poetry. — I think 
— considering the predominance of the tone of 
Fluelen in essays as well as addresses to be 
heard— Shakespeare, who has been proved to be 
everything to ml men, must some day have been 
demonstrated to have been Welsh by birth. 

The Bards, Ovates, and untitled public, aie 
positive cormorants, in the quantity of addresses 
they will swallow — and ostriches in the tough 
and dry fare they will digest, English and Welsh. 
And they particularly delight in the popular 
oratory addressed to prejudice — by the pleasant 
local man, who knows tnis squire by sight, and 
calls the other harper by some other title added to 
Tankard, which proves mighty consolatory to the 
harpist— a speaker proved to be a Bard, no doubt, 
by the figures of his admiring speech, as, for in- 
stance, when eulogising the concerts, he delights 
in “the gradations, the people, the gaslight, and 
the general brilliancy of the assembly” — a Bard 
confessed by his meteoric hair, which, however, 
does not stream after the fashion of Gray’s 
Bard, but falls regularly back from his fore- 
head in the new fashion of genius brought ni 
by Dr. Liszt. — We fancy that tliis speaker can 
only have felt the pulse of the illiterate among 
his congregation, when he declares that, having 
tolerated England as a country of which Wales 
is the nucleus, he is not to be expected to 
care a whit for any country or continent over 
the sea— on the contrary, that if the dwellers 
111 such small tracts of land cut one another’s 
throats like the Kilkenny cats (why not the cats 
of Caerphilly?), it is all one to him so far as 
his great patriotic and philanthropic heart can 
care. — But they enjoy most the funny Cambrian 
speechifier (suppose we call him Foneddigion a 
Boneddigesau), great in wunks to his audience, 
greater still in the flapping of his wings, and in 

S ersonalities which may hit or miss. — I liope all 
0 not habitually scream in a treble voice as 
loudly as did the Swansea one, who in his black 
suit and clerical cravat, and in the gesticulating 
vehemence of his outcries, reminded me of a 
Methodist revivalist under whom I suffered at a 
field-preaching many a year ago, being pointed 
out by the.enrnest man as the sinful Dives, who 
was to be hfeld up as a terror and warning to his 
congregation. They enjoy, in sliort, any and 
. every variety of the washed-out talker — quite as 
fresh, quite as glib, quite as long-winded, as the 


same specimens, which, alas I ((itough Saxons, 
let us be honest) may be fonnS m our chmnbers 
of legislature, or at any worshipful pifliiiic dinner 
in the county of Middlesex. 

But there was more than.aU this at the 
Swansea meeting, otherwise I should not have 
harped on it, with all its sense and nonsense, as 
a curious characteristic festival. Missing the 
first morning, I licard, to return to the speeches, 
on the third an excellent practical address by the 
Mayor of Swansea — ^and on the fourth a discourse 
by the Bishop of St. David^s, which was ad- 
mirable in justice, in Illustration, and in counsel, 
and thus 1 fear was but in seeming relisheh by 
; some of the small local people, who are nothing 
when not blowing up the fire of their own and 
their admirers* narrow vanity. —It was droll to 
see the historian of Greece laid hold of on the spot 
and made a Druid of almost ere he had sat down. 

Throughout the week it was obvious that 
every one’s heart was in it. — A flaming advertise- 
ment of a Circus promised, among other intel- 
lectual and anti-bardic temptations, that a cele- 
larated pugilist should display his testimonials, 
including a goblet, value five hundred pounds, 
presented to him by a patron of manly sports 
(engine-driving among them), of whom England 
has heard enough ana to spare — and that two 
female Blondins should perform the “sensation 
feat” of going round a ring of rope fifty feet 
from the ground, on the outside of the faery 
tent, and, on their meeting, tliat the one should 
vault over the other;— but I am happy to say 
that I have not heard one whisper among the 
humblest of the audiences of six thousand people 
by which it could be gathered that one single man 
had seen the goblet of glorious origin — or that 
one single woman had been terrified into screams 
and fainting-fits by the magnificent show of 
female grace and intrepidity. — (Perhaps the 
drencliiug rain threw cold water on the latter 
part of the siiow !)— On the other hand, the best 
shops in Merthyr Tydvil were one day closed by 
common consent, in order to mve the people a 
chance of enjoying either this oardic contest or 
a great rifle display at Dowlais — or the opening 
of Nanndu Church. — ^Everywhere the people 
were talking of essays and prizes and choirs and 
tunes — some of writing letters to the papers, 
while holding forth under inn portico or railway 
bridge, to protest against injustice in award of 
the prize?, or to tell how some genius,^ to whose 
bardic title I cannot approach nearer than Ket- 
tle-in-a-Dell, had basely flaunted, like the 
daw, in plumes which literally belonged to Tally- 
ar-hyd-y-nos— meaning the speaker.— I am afraid 
it runs in the blood of the Bards to enjoy playing 
“ a hand of litigation” now and then. 

It is time, however, to take a look at the 
Pavilion where the solemnities tqok place. 

On the outside, the Pavilion looked ragged 
and miserable enough, built on a rough piece of 
ground hard by the docks, which the myriad 
tramping feet under a storm of ram easily con- 
verted into mud. It was not hard to believe that 
the.temporary building of deals had been hired 
cheap: less easy to conceive it large enough 
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to, bold sis: or seven thousand persona* Tben^ 
as ia too oommon in England, tbe doors we 
almost too narrow to admit a single of 

guests : and the hage neat^whiskered policeman, 
with belt and badge (bardic again), who took the 
tickets of sii^s, p%ers, and patrons, blocked 
this rude ana straight portal so substantially, 
as to make all entrance thither somewhat of a 
heroic event. — Bat withm, the good proportions 
of the hall, flanked with galleries, decorated 
with flags, balconied with white, pink, and blue 
panels, decked with laurel- vnreaths and garlands, 
lit with horizontal lines of gas, and liberally 
fllled with a public, every face among which 
was beaming with enjoyment, put one into a 
festive humour. — There was far less of beadle- 
dom, far less of gold chaiu and ’scutcheon work 
than I had expected ; though still, by fits and 
starts, more than a Saxon could take religious 
delight in. Generally the preparations on the 
platform were simple to untidiness ; and though 
there was, of course, a President, aucl a state 
chair, and a table, and a grand pianoforte, and 
a row of busts of Welsh celebrities, ami a huge 
head of a goat also sculptured, which was 
turned upside down, with Saxon want of respect 
for its beard,— I am ashamed to say, that see- 
ing preparations for music and state, my mind 
wandered with a sort of melancholy feeling 
far away to the notion, that we got up better 
Druid work in Loudon, at Coveiit Garden, when 
“Norma” is the opera. 

But with all this disorderliness, there was not 
the slightest show of licence. The chorus, ga- 
thered from many miles round, numbering on 
the first night four hundred persons, was made 
up of iron-forgers from Merthyr Tydvil and Dow- 
lais, of the copper miners who so largely con- 
tribute to the smell of new coinage perceptible 
in the town, of workers from the small farms 
' on the soft wild hill-sides of the Neath and 
Swansea valleys. — Yet not an instance of rude- 
ness, or bad manners, or drunkenness, did I 
see ; and 1 think only one discontented artist, 
a man of Dowlais, with a bamboo-coloured beard, 
and who was too much vexed at being squeezed 
by his fellow choristers not to bestow his vexa- 
tion on us as he passed, seeing that there was 
no one else in the way. “ Iss and inteed,” he 
compli^ed, ** there was no room to sing.” He 
was pacified by a little neighbourly inquiry ; — 
favoured tUs with some particulars about the 
competition on the following morning (we 
arc^ed^ did I say ? on the eve of the first day’s 
ctmKert), and also with the fact that he sung 
beaee.^lt was pleasant not long after to see 
him shoulder to shoulder with a rosj-cheeked 
little girl, in one of those saucer-shaped straw 
hats which look very shabby to persons who re- 
collect the probably much more uncomfortable 
flower-pot of beaver, which was the height of 
fashion in the good days ere Bards came in to 
sing at Swansea by railway, from Baglan, and 
theMumbles, and Cwmllynfell. — ^Nothing, again, 
could be conceived better than the relations of 
gentle with simple. On the one side there was 
no parade, on the other no sycophancy. 

The sinjipng of thcchoruB.wata great pleasure 
and astonishment. Notliing of w kina was in 
existence when 1 fizat knew this thriving town,. 
Then if one wandered up among the hills, where 
the wild tunes grow,, and the tinklkg of the 
triple harp used to be heardy, as well as the 
clinking of the pot of ale, in every public^house, 

— ^tbere might be heard pret^ voiced as fresh as 
the briar-rose on the cheeks of the girls who 
owned them, and perhaps PennilUon singing, — 
nothing wonderful, a thing hardly deserving the 
name of improvisation, which wy three singing ■ 
persons or more having an aptitude . for rhyme, 
some courage, and no fear of commonrplace, 
could master with a week’s practice. — ^But the 
uuion of many voices in those days was enough 
to sour the sweetest temper. It may have been 
to drown all consciousness of the psalmody, that 
so many of the small clergy there belonged to 
the Ti-ulliber party in the Establishment, and 
became so unequal to the performance of the 
afternoon service. 

Now, much as Shenkin of the noble race, who 
believes that Eve belonged to Merionethshire, 
would like to stand still, — Nature and the times 
have been too strong for him. The enormous 
stride which choral music has made in England 
during the last thirty years, has compelled the 
principality to follow. — The power and the plea- 
sure of co-opcration have got hold of the men, 
who come up from the mines, or ride home 
from the forge on a grimy waggon along a 
tramway, in the midst of scoria and cinders, 
or worlc at trade in town, or at husbandry in 
country. — The folk of Cornwall and Northum- 
berlana, so fur as I know, are far less tuneful ; 
and I do not fancy that the farm labourers of 
Kent or Warwickshire would trudge so far, or 
work so heartily, to get to a singing practice. 
The spirit of melody lies deep in the hearts of 

Ihe Welsh. — Their women have, as a race, very 
sweet, if not very stroDg voices ; and recollect- 
ing as 1 do tlie far more experienced trebles of 
Bradford, Miuichester, Norwich, and those we 
hear in London, 1 can credit these maids and 
matrons of Glamorganshire with admirable and 
prepossessing natural gifts. The type of the 
WcUh female voice has been most advanta- 
geously shown and thoroughly appreciated in 
England, by the delicious national singing of 
Miss Edith Wynne. — It is impossible to recal 
anything much more real and attractive tlian 
the sweet zealous concord of the chorus in the 
charming old tunes, which have been so well 
harmonised by Mr. John Thomas. One could 
swallow a column of titles as fantastic and 
foppish as anything in the book of Della 
Cruscan folly — one could let pass display al'ter 
display of unnatural and puerile pretension— for 
tlie sake of anything so real and so peculiar. 
Never could melodies, never , chorus, have 
been more heartily relished.— Ii^w.asauriou8 and 
pleasant to see how one bass smger,^who could 
not constrain his delight, made a running accom- 
paniment to the tune while it rose or frit, up and 
down the back seam of bis neighbour’s coat, as 
if the same had been the keys of a pianoforte. 
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The irmn^ of touch owned bj the c&pital 
CBamorgan folk wus brought home to m^’ 
ehouidevs hj un enthuslastio treble, who came 
forward from her seat behind me, rapt in pleasure 
and excitement, and boat very good time as on 
a timbrel, just below my collar, while three bards 
were singing Pennillion.— A North Welsh night- 
ingale was well received; but she was welcomed 
as a mere wren, compared with a South Welsh 
linnet belonging to the shire, for whose advance- 
ment and education many a mite of money had 
been laid together by the hands of homely work- 
ing-folks, and many a mile had been walked, in 
order that tlieir own old neighbour and play- 
fellow miglit not want a chorus.~This appor- 
tionment of admiration was not fair in an artistic 
point of view — ^not untinctured with locd v'anity ; 
yet there was so much of honest, cordial, aflcc- 
tion in it, that it was good to see. 

Another truly pleasant exhibition could, have 
been seen nowhere else than at one of these meet- 
ings: the competition of single female voices. 
They had to sing for a prize, without accompani- 
ment, *‘The Blackbird,” as lovely and symmetri- 
cal a melody as exists, from the collection of old 
melodies noted down by a lady, in her day the 
most exquisite amateur singer 1 have ever heard 
— ^Miss Jane Williams, of Abcrpergwm. lu 
turn, called to present themselves by all manner 
of unpronounceable names, such as would befit 
the sprites that hop round a wdtehes’ caldron in 
the opening of a pantomime, but which, when 
translated, might possibly express a lark, a linnet, 
a missel-thrush, and a souFs delight, there stepped 
forward four candidates, one after the other — 
Linnet, Missel, Thrush, and Soul's Delight, 
irresistibly recalling the wives of Slicm, Ham, and 
Japhet, as they appeared with quaint hats, rosy 
cheeks, and petticoats calculated to stand inucu 
wear and tear in the Noah’s ark of our infant 
days. — I never saw the vocal female who thought 
so much of her music, so little of herself — so little 
of the ** eyes to be made” from under those straw 
saucers, — or of the shrinkings which so touch- 
ingly bespeak indulgence, — as every one of these 
four sweetly-voiced South Welsh singers. — The 
face of a fifth girl, on the second day, who w^as 
excluded from a like competition because she had 
not given due warning of her ambition, I shall 
not soon forget — as she crept back to her seat, 
after a vain appeal for remission of rule — it was 
so sad, yet not in the least jealous. 

The men, as a body, having bright intelli- 
gent faces, some very finely featiued, thougli 
generally sallow, seemed more conscious,— -not, 
therefore, more iil at eas6, — than the women. 
When the competitions of the choirs took place, 
it might be perceived, from more than one 
wielder of the bikton, that the airs and graces of 
a conductor do not depend on an embroidered 
sliirt, neither on a coat without a wrinkle. I noted 
one handsome lellow, who, without meaning it, 
was as whimsical to see as the diligently pre- 
pared originhl “Bones” of the first blaok band, 
that let in the enchantment of pseudo-negro 
.melodies upon the public of England. 

The controversy, again, for the prize triple 

harp (price fifteen pounds), which also included 
a year’s instruction on that bardie instrument, 

, was curiotis, though among the less estimable 
passages of the festival. — Why the perpetoation 
of an inferior instrument, because it was the 
one beloved by the Ap Peatiniogs and 
Rhuddlans, who had nothing better to discourse 
upon, should be encouraged, brings us back to 
the weakness of nationality, whicli is the weak 
side of these exhibitions. Why not keep in an 
Eisteddfod ail that is real and permanent r Why 
encumber it with anachronisms such as these, 
which, if they contain any education at all,jonly 
contain the education of prejudice ? An excel- 
lent artist, in every sense honourable to Wales, 
who, I venly believe, would “ die on the breach” 
rat her than see its old customs wear out, — whose 
heart and soul have been in this festival, — ^re- 
ceived the first great modern commission, given 
under the new dispensation of common sense — 
to write a national Cantata for Swansea. This 
has been accomplished most creditably by him : 
only the Welsh words have been translated into 
English before having been set — and there is far 
more of Bellini in the body and soul of his melo- 
dics and their treatment than of “Daffyd y 
Garryg-wen,” or “Nos Galan.” 

One more scene, — and I have done with 
these desultory notes on what I saw and heard 
during four as curious and amusing days as I 
have ever spent. — The crowd was tremendous 
on the evening of the third concert, many hun- 
di'cds having forced their way in more than the 
Pavilion could hold . — k beam in one of the 
galleries gave way ; splinters began to fall from 
unotlier, and this in a building rocking with a 
crowd, and so frail, so flaring with line upon 
line of gas-jets, and so scantily provided with 
adequate outlets, that the panic which grew 
and spread, aud the screams (if ever screams are 
excusable), were justified by what was really 
imminent as a matter of peril.' The women, 
though a few did scream, were more valiant than 
i the men, I fancy ; — since 1 hear of one brute of a 
fellow (no Bard, I hope) leaping over the gal- 
lery on the heads of the women,— and I have 
since enjoyed in print the thanksgiving for safety 
of a clergyman who was so overcome by terror, 
he declares, as to have fallen into drowsiness, 
and who rejoiced greatly when he could rid him- 
self of the “ fatal grasp” of two mereij^ess ladies 
who had clung to him for protectioi^— Per 
contra, however, a most remarkable eMh^le 
of the manner in which a man should belvaive 
under such circumstances was shown by the 
Mayor, to whose instant coolness, courage, and 
admirable decision— in calling out, not the miii- 
tary, but the music — the saving of hundreds of 
lives may have been owing. He commanded 
instant attention by a trumpet-ciiil ; he quieted 
the fast-growing agitation hy suddenly bidding 
the choir strike up our National Hymn^ 
and when the chorus, supported by all the 
people, died away, he then insisted on the hall 
being cleared till its security could be ensured 
for the subsequent perform^ces.— No one less 
resolute could have got this done, so unwilling 
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'weiethc majority of ▼omen recovering from their 
and stmggHng men, to be ebeated out of 
a single bar of the musical lights-^wbether to be 
enjoyed in English or Welsh-^belonfidng t-o their 
portion of the Eisteddfod. I recollect nothing 
like that ten minutes of confasion*— that sudden 
power of Music to still the waters of terror 
■^that strug^ of enthusidsm against common 
sense and sa%y^so admirably overruled by the 
despotic will of one in authority. For a less 
exercise of ready wit and real power has many 
a Celt been dubbed a Bard, — and many a Saxon 
Forcible Feeble received the easily-won honours 
of knighthood ! 


CAN YOU RIDE? 

The yard of Mr. Mason, the eminent horse- 
dealer, 18 a delicious scene. It is designed by 
some great colourist— probably of the Dutch 
school— a great artist who knows where to 
draw the line— a delicately plaited line too— 
with regard to his arrangements of straw-colour ; 
where to throw in a bit of red brick ; and where 
to ease that off again with some subdued and 
pearly whitewash. This mighty genius, again, 
IS accomplished in the art of sprinkling sand ; lie 
is also the man to deal with such pieces of still 
life as a pail and a besom, while as to his eye for 
throwing in a stable cat in exnclly the riglit place 
— to an inch, mind you— who can approacli nim ? 

It is perhaps the passing' through this beauti- 
ful region that causes the residence of the Me- 
chauical Horse, which is at the back of the 
premises, to appear, to the observant eye, more 
unspeakably blank and terrible than it really is. 
For the convenience of his works, which are — 
like some people’s minds — too large for his body, 
and are placed in a room underneath him, this 
terrible beast resides in a loft — a loft witii sloping 
roof, and only just light enougli to tumble off 
discreditably by. In ascending to that loft you 
have a feeling as if you were going to succour a 
family in distress, as if you were going to stand 
by the death-bed of a malefactor, as if you were 
ascending to the boxes of a booth-theatre at a fair. 

The Mechanical Horse is a black horse, with 
an expression of eye which encourages approach, 
mth an engaging and innocent tuft of mane on 
his forelipad, with a practicable neck and tail, 
and with ‘an ^practicable set of legs, which are 
douined up tight as in the act of clearing 
“tmnbcr,” His appearance is on the whole 
natural, but he has a steel bar growing out of 
his stomach and descending through the floor of 
the room into the abysses beneath, which we do 
not often observe in the real subject, and he is 
entirely surrounded on all sides by mattresses, 
which is also xot the case with the living animal 
— ^more’s the pity. On probing the animal’s 
body with Our thumb, we fouud, to our un- 
speakable relief, that it was soft, and at the 
same time firm and elastic. 

On the walls of the loft are one or two small 
Uotices entreating “gentlemen not to hold on 
by the animal’s neck, wAen in difficulties ** — words 


of sinister and terrible augury— while exactly 
in front cf the monster's nose is a very sntall 
mirror, about six indies square, the i«rescnce of 
wliich is as inexplicable as that of what looks 
like a very large corn-bin, on which the eye of 
the Mechanical Horse may be observed to rest 
thoughtfully in his passive moments. 

Altogether, it may ft'eely be adttiowledged that 
the scene is the reverse of cheerful. The padded 
floor suggests the idea of the torture-chamber, 
and this terridc monster rising out of the mat- 
tresses, presiding over all, with an expression 
about his neck as of a knight at chess who has 
just won a game against all mankind, seems to 
carry out the torture idea in some inysterious 
way. ^“Vrhat this must be on a moonlight night 
one dares not think — and yet —that looking-glass 
on the wall — that corn-bin, haply a bed by night, 
a bin by day — does some one sleep in this place ? 
It may be so. There is a certain German young 
man whose business it is to shout to the men 
in the regions below, conveying to them in a 
foreign language directions as to the movements 
of the M. H., telling them when the animal is 
to rear, or jump, or kick, or twist, or fall as 
upon ice. It is, moreover, the function of this 
same individual to help in the execution of these 
manoeuvres by tugging at a cord attached to the 
body of the Si. H., in order to give additional 
impetus to its movements. Now the question 
is, does this personage sleep in the room with 
the Mechanical Horse ? His appearance seems 
to suggest iliat he does. He is intensely melan- 
choly, and given to the heaving of great heart- 
breaking sighs during pauses in the performance. 
He has it, moreover, distinctly inscribed on his 
countenance, and proclaimed in his whole bear- 
ing, that lie disbelieves in the M. H., and more- 
over hates iiim with a detestation that knows no 
bounds. How he must long for a change in the 
quadruped’s appearance. One almost wonders 
that he does not whitewash the brute coverl ly in 
the watches of the night. 

The “stable companion” of this depressed 
entleman has a much better time of it. His 
usiness is to ride the horse for the benefit of 
spectators. He is never thrown now, being up 
to all the moves of the monster, but he is in 
this respect alone in his glory, as according to 
his own statement tliere is absolutely no one un- 
accustomed to the M. H. who has gone through 
all the exercises in the list without coming off 
sooner or later — generally sooner. 

The Mechanical Horse is not without a bio- 
grapher. A small pamphlet is to be had on the 
premises, which repays perusal. On the very 
fly-leaf of this work we are informed that “ the 
art of horsemanship consists in the rider’s know- 
ledge to manage under all circumstances his 
point of gravitation, and that of his horse, with 
ease and grace,” a statement pqt forth by the 
author of the 'pamphlet. Colonel von Hamel, 
with the greater confidence, because it seems 
that he was from “his very boyhood destined 
for the equestrian career,” whatever that may 
be. One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that ten years of that career have been devoted 
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by tbe oolonel to the construction of this piece 
of mechanism^ for which he claims, however, an 
amount of honour and glory which we shall 
hardly be disposed to concede to him, when he 
afBrms “that it is a matter beyond doubt’ that it 
remains unparalleled among inventions/* 

The writer of this work then goes on to tell 
us that by practising sufficiently upon this un- 
paralleled invention you may be “taught to 
counteract any series of movements the most 
vicious horse may practise;** that through it 
“the different theories of horsemanship advo- 
cated by our modern schools may be put to a 
practical test;** that the Mechanical Horse 
stretches — horrible to relate — “ all the muscles, 
sinews, and tendons ;** “ teaches the rider always 
to keep his balance while on horseback, or in 
case of need to disentangle himself from it, 
safely landing upon his legs/* We are further 
told that the inexpensive diet of our friend the 
M. H. consists of a few tablesnoonfuls of oil 
now and then, in the course of the day, aad the 
same quantity of tallow per week, and wc are 
cautioned that it should pe always fitted up in 
a room “ at least twenty-six feet square, because 
the horse, if rapidly turned, may fling its rider a 
distance of three or four yards/’ 

These inviting preliminaries disposed of, 
Colonel von Hamel gives us a list of the dif- 
ferent exercises which are to be practised by the 
student who would master this fiery quadruped. 
These exercises are no less than thirty -two in 
number, and arc in some cases rather remarkable. 
Take, for instance, No. 1. “To mount (with- 
out spurs), from the left side (the horse being 
quiet), in the horizontal position, rearing, kick- 
ing, and leaning position/’ Now, passing over 
the mysterious caution about spurs, which in a 
sane community one would hardly think could 
be needful, one may venture to inquire, — did 
any one ever see a horse remain “ quiet” when 
in a rearing, kicking, or leaning position? As 
to this last, by-the-by, we are free to confess 
that a horse in a leaning position, unless with 
something to lean against, is altogether an 
equestrian novelty to us, nor do we believe that 
any man in his senses would wish to be on the 
back of an animal wliich had so far lost itself as 
to have contracted this slothful habit. As to 
the two other positions mentioned, it is true 
that a man might, under some circumstances — 
may they ever remain practically unknown to 
I us — w'ant to mount a rearing or kicking horse, 

I but then surely the animal would all the time be 
in violent motion, and having mastered the art 
of mounting a beast which remained quite 
stationary^ with his hind-legs or his fore-Jegs 
high in air, would prove of hut little use when 
you come to have dealings with an m- 
mechanical horse in a state of violent activity. 

Exercise, No. 9. “Hiding up and down hill, 
with sudden turning, the hill being low or veiy 
steep,” Jias an alarming sound, but what is it to 
No. 11, The side jump and twist— hs also the 
falling on right or left side, as upon ice’* ? What 
a complication of horrors is suggested by this 
exercise. Having the ill-luck to possess a horse 


with a pemicioas habit of jumping aM twisting, 
your occasions require that von, should in-' 
variably take your ride upon me ice ; to get 
yourself in training for this sort of fun, away 
yon go to the M. H., and learn how" to conduct 
yourself under the circumstances. 

In Exercise 12, “ The horse turns round to the 
left, while rearing, kicking, buok-jumping, or 
jumping to the side’ or tmst ;” and in 13 the 
same takes place “ to the right ;” while in No. 
27 “ the rider stands in the left stirrup, and the 
horse rears, kicks, jumps, or twists;” though why 
he should stand in one stirrup while undergoing 
so terrible an ordeal, instead of sitting .close 
with 6otA feet well dug into AotA stirrups, it 
would be hard to say. 

. One or two specimens of these exercises 
must suffice, but having duly practised the whole 
thirty-two a sufficient number of times, the 
pupil is promised by Colonel von Hamel : “ 1, 
a great suppleness of the body, and a firm seat ; 
2, an elegant and unconstrained deportment ; 3, 
a firm hand ; 4, the presence of mind requisite to 
govern himself and horse; 5, he will be ac- 
quainted witli all tricks and vicious habits of the 
horse ; 6, all danger being past, he will have got 
rid of that timidity so iujurious to persons who 
have never been on horseback ; 7, he will be 
under no enbarrassment in jumping ditches or 
fences ; 8, in any position he will be able to keep 
his balance without any over-exertion.” 

Whether all tiicsc advantages are attainable 
by means of practising on the Mechanical Horse 
or not is a matter of question ; whether the man 
who can get at last to be able to sit the M. H. 
will be an accomplished rider on tlie living ani- 
mal, is uncertain ; but for one thing we can most 
certainly vouch by personal observation, and 
this is, that a man may be a practised and expert 
horseman as far as the real living quadruped is 
concerned, and be entirely unable to keep his, 
seat on the back of the Mechanical Horse. 

On the occasion of a certain visit which we 
paid to this exhibition, there were present all 
sorts of persons who were devotea to what 
Colonel von Hamel calls the “ equestrian career.” 
There were both amateurs and professionals, 
rough-riders, grooms, and even a farrier of the 
Life Guardi. This last individual was so 
entirely convinced by wliat he saw that if he 
got on he should infallibly soon find himself 
sprawling on the mattresses, that nothing — no, 
not all the persuasions which were lavislmd upon 
him by everybody present, would induce\im to 
try his luck. Perhaps he felt that he Wets too 
big to let down his dignity, perhaps lie thought 
that his rolling on the tick would seriously com- 
promise the service. At any rate, he refrained 
from exhibiting himself. And he did well 

Other and more enterprising spirits were not 
wanting. They saw the showman keep on, and 
saw no reason why they should not keep on too. 
But they forgot one very important element in 
his success. It has been mentioned that while 
one of the professionals employed to exhibit the 
Mechanical Horse was mounted on his back, the 
other, by pulling a cord, directed and gave addi- 
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lorod^ to the horse^s movements^ first of moment whiefi we at present have to do, 
aU shouting to those who worked below what this pros&isl^ sound held the whole assembly 
thoee movements were to be. Now his direo* entranced with expectation and hope. What^ 
tions were giv^ in a language which the roughs then, was the deligut of the compel^ when there 
riders and grooms who mounted the M.H. could gradually emerged through the floor first one 
not comprehend, but which the German confede- gentleman in a stable>hat, a stal^jabket, a 
rate on the horse’s back cdvfd. He, therefore, Stable-waistcoat, and drab stable-legs, and then 
knew what was coming. The others did not, another individual similarly accoutred. The 
which made all the difference. external appearance of both these persons was 

Many persons present, but chiefly those who quite enough to convince the least initlatod 
h^ newly arrived and had not witnessed the of the company that they were devoted to the 
dimmfltureof others, moimted into the saddle equestrian cuxeer,” while to those who were 
with considerable confidence of demeanour. The themselves behind the equestrian scenes the 
first movements, the alternate rising of the head new arrivals were at once recognised as two 
and then of the quarters, partook somewhat of well-known members of the horse-breaking fra- 
the nature of the frisks of that domestic animal ternity ; indeed, one of them, the tallest and 
the rocking-horse, and were easily endured, but thinnest, was no other than the renowned Mark 
as soon as more violence was given to the excr- Gripper himself, whose advent had just before 
cises they invariably made acquaintance uitlil he been so ardently desired by the Mechanical 
mattresses. And it was a curious thing to ob- Horse’s latest victim. 

serve how the company assembled in the loft Those gentlemen present who had the good 
enjoyed every fresh casualty, and even thirsted fortune to be personally acquainted with the 
for more; while, perhaps, even more remarkable new arrivals, hastened to accost and welcome 
was the conduct of the victims themseh e&, who, them, whilst those who were less happy con- 
so far from wishing to deter others from follow- tented themselves wdth a running criticism on . 
iug their example, would urge and stimulate the the respective merits of tliese two illustrious | 
other members of the company — and more esjie- iiersonages. The general public bung upon the , 
cially tlie Horse Guard — to lose no lime in saving words of the initiated, of course, and lost thcii* [ 
the credit of the British nation, and “ witch the dignity in so doing. 

world with noble horsemanship.’’ “An, Mark ’ll ‘rick on to him, mind you,” 

But the best cliance was invariably with new sajs a man with a blue bird’s-eye pattern scarf, 
comers, who did not know Ihe nature of the and a pin wrought into the semblance of a hunt- 
beast, and who, in this respect, belonged to that iug-whip, with the thong twisted round the crop, 
class which rushes in where angels fear to ticad. “That’s what Mark *11 do,” he added, looking 
Nowit w’’as impossible not to observe that the round him with the air of a man who doubts his 
little horsey men who had been so ignoniiniously own prophecy. 

defeated were all inclined to get together afler- “No he won’t,” replies another of the ini- 
wards in comers, eyeing their conqueror, as he tinted; a very little man, who Lad just before 
stood triumphant in the middle of tlic apart- grovelled on the mattrcsse.s, and whose nose 
ment, with malignant glances, conspiring and had been very red ever since. 

.plotting against him, and occasionally washing “And why won’t he?” retorts the other, 
that some especial champion in whom they had “I’ve seen that man afore now on the back of 
confidence would just happen to look in and a liaiiimal as went through such a variety of 
“throw his leg over— that was all.” These games as this here humbug of a thing has never 
gentry would also from time to time disparage even thought of in his sleep — a animal as ’ud 
the invention of Colonel von Hamel, and in- catch hold of you with his teeth when you was 
sinuate tliat it “ weren’t no good— really.” One a going to mount him, or ram your leg up again 
of the unhorsed ones even gave a name to his the stable w'all the first moment as ever you 
hero, and remarked that “he wished Mark got upon his back. Talk about mecbaiucal 
Gripper would show lus ’ed up that their stair- horses after that !” 

case.” This he said with a defiant glance at “ Well, that don’t prove nothing,” puts in 
the two Germans, and a look of appeal to the the little man with the reddened nose— “nothin’ 
rest oCgrfJthe company, who, though they had at all.” 

never^ard of Mark in their lives, would have “ Don’t it, and why not, pray ?” 
been*glad enough to see him at the moment, or, “ Why, because,” continued red-nose, “ the 
indeed, anybody else who would oblige them by hanimal you speak of ms a hanimal*, and made 
getting on to tfe Mechanical Horse and rolling of flesh and blood, and gave you some notice by 
off again with ignominy. It was quite curious the mere haspect of him, and by the roll of bis 
to observe how ti^ public lingered and lingered eye, and the plant of his ear, wliat he was ^oing 
on at this exhibition, sustained by a secret hope in for. But this here piece of goods— which i 
that some fresli victim would soon arrive. As won’t call it a horse at all— with a eye like a 
to the unenterprising Life Guardsman, he really angel and a ear that don’t tell yon noUiink at 
seemed unable to tear himself away at all. all, and with a boiler and what not inside him, 
The noise of footsteps ascending the wooden for aught I know — ^why you might as weU try 
stair which led to the abode of the Mechanical to sit a steam-engine when she’s got off the line 
Horse was at all times exciting to the persons and her boiler’s a bustin’.” 
assembled in Mx. Mason’s loft, but^ just at the Bed-nose had it all his own way after this ex- 
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posiiion, wkiot seemed to find imhenae favour 
m the eyes of all the gentlemen who had recently 
unhandsomely d^alt with by the M. H. 

• “ Who’s the other one P” inquired the man 
with the bird’s-eye necholoth, not unwilling to 
start a new subject. Him with the gaiters.” 

“ That man’s one of the best ’orsemen in this 
country,” replied the other. “ He’s Mr. Grant- 
ham’s rough-rider.” 

“ What’s that BiU Stunt ?” inquired " an 
equestrian hero -worshipper. 

Yes, that’s Bill Stunt, young man, and it’s a 
pity there ain’t more like him.” 

“ Is he a better rider than Mark ?” asked the 
neophyte, eagerly. 

The little mail with the angry nose made no 
reply to tliis question for some time, and then 
he said, ** No, lie ain’t,” but in a manner to for- 
bid any more remarks. 

And now, after a little conversation with 
the two showmen, and after a good deal of press- 
ing, such as modest performers require b< fore 
they will undertake to favour the company with 
a song, the renowned Mr. Maik Gripper advances 
wUh a confident smile towards the invention of 
Colonel von Ilamc], and putting his left foot 
into the stirrup is presently on horseback. 

The word of command to start the macliinery 
is now transmit ted wiiliout delay to the mechani- 
cal department below, and Mr. Gripper, still 
smiling, is rocked gently backwards and for- 
wards two or three times, in a sort of pre- 
liminary exercise. That done, the M. H. seems 
to lliink it time to declare his intentions a little, 
and accordingly he raises himself into an erect 
position, and Mr. Clipper lias to practise all he 
knows in order not to slip otf igiioiniiiiously over 
the animal’s tail. This danger overcome, the 
M. H. tries our friend the other vi ay, and gets his 
hiiid-k'gs so well up into tlie air, that the back of 
Mr. Grijiper’s head--^lr. G. still smiling— almost 
touches his horse’s quarters. Tins exercise is now 
repeated several times witii increased rapidity, 
but still our friend keeps his scat, and murmurs 
of iriumpli circulate among the initiated. 

These straightforward up and down move- 
ments on the part of the M. 11. turning out a 
failure, this noisome beast goes to work with 
those side jumps and twists which are set forth 
in exercises Nos. 11 and 12 of Colonel von 
Hamel’s list, 'lliesc are evidently found to be 
more trying to the scat of our rough-rider, and 
Mr. Gripper is observed on more than one 
occasion to forget his accustomed smile for a 
moment or two. Still he keeps on, in so 
creditable a manner that the gentleman with the 
bird’s-eye cravat evidently tninks that he will 
yet triumph over him of the glowing nose, 
while the unhorsed ones believe that they arc 
about to be avenged at last. 

But now the machinery seems to work 
something quicker than it did at first ; the 
different exercises, instead of succeeding each 
other wifh some approach to an mterval between 
each, appear to bo disordered, and, as it were, 
jumbled together. The Mechanical Horse is 
evidently becoming desperate, and his plunges 

and side jumps are so violent mud inkasant that 

Mr. Gripper loses hk smile aStofedberi and 
begins to wear a harassed appeanusce* and to 
show what are called in sporting lai!igaB|» un- 
mistakable symptoms of ‘‘distresa.” xt* is 
painful to relate, moreover, when we refket^Upoa 
this gentleman’s reputation, that sometiiBW 
when the M* H., after rushing violently to the 
right, suddenly turns round and goes off to the 
left, there seems for a moment everyprobabfiitv of 
bis rider’s not accompanying him Imck, and it k 
a fact that at such times a considerable amount 
of daylight is to be seen between Mr. Gripper’s 1 
*^point of gravitation” and his saddle. At lengtli V 
Ma*. Gripper gets more and more heated, and 
more and more distressed, the space between him- 
self and the saddle gets more and more alarming 
for the security of the point of gravitation, and 
finally, after one particular swerve to the right 
on the part of the M. H., which swerve is <iarac- 
tcrised by an especial virulence and malignity, 

Mr. Gripper’s “ point of gravitation” goes alto- 
gether, the mattresses recei ve another victim, and 
the Mechanical Horse achieves a new triumph. 

The rough-rider gets up, having regained his 
smile now that it is all over, and acknowledges 
himself beaten in a manner that defies criticism. 

But the sensation among the initiated ones is 
profound in the extreme, and exhibits itself in a 
more marked disparagement of the Mechanical i 
Horse as a test ot equestrian prowess than lias 
hitherto been elicitea. As to the little man with 
the red nose, the triumph of his powers of pro- 
plmcy is so complete, that he feels it unnecessary 
to put it into words, but he turns round to the 
discomfited one with the sporting neckcloth, 
and favours him with a look far more eloquent 
than s-peecli. 

As to the glee of the Life Guardsman, it is so 
great that he is obliged to unbutton his jacket 
and take out what one had thought was chest, . 
in order to wipe the dew of rejoicing from his 
brow. That done, he rises to the full extent of 
the capabilities of the loft, looks triumphantljr 
down the stripe on the outside of each of his 
[legs, and marches out with a great jingling of 
spurs. He is, upon the whole, looked upon as ' 
having achieved a success. 

The defeat of the eminent Mr. Gripper did 
not daunt his companion, wliom we have heard 
described us rougli-rider*to Mr. Grantham. 

This hardy adventurer took liis turmat the new 
invention with a sanguine countenance every 

appearance of hopefulness. It soon became 
apparent, however, that this one’s poinlr of 
gravitation was by no means more secure than 
lus friend’s had been. His efforts to maintain 
it were indeed noble and heroic in the extreme, 
but it was not to be, and in due time he ahared 
the fate of all the rest. There never was a more 
undaunted rider, for he w^ up^ain and again 
on the horse’s back in no time. Hus courage was j 
not rewarded. The famous “side jump and | 
twist” were resorted to^ with the usual deadly , 

result, and after a second tamUe this excellent 
and courageous man seemed to think that he had 
had enough of it, and retired. 

r 



There ^8, after all though, just one peisou 
among the competitors for distinction that da; 
^ho was not tnrown, but he escaped by means 
«o contemptible that few would wish to foflow 
his example. He was a young man and an 
amateur, and the Meclianical Horse seemed in- 
clined to deal very leniently with him. The 
movements of the M. H. were much more slow 
and gradual now than they had been previously. 
But as the time approached wlien, as we ml 
knew, another kind of behaviour might be ex- 
pected from this treacherous animal, and just as 
the ** quick movement” was beffinning, and we 


tne " ouick movement was oeginning, and we 
were all settling in onr places to the full enjoy- 
ment of the anticipatca crisis, this shameless 
jfpung man then ana there, with the eye of the 
rublic upon him, was heard to utter a request 
that the machinery should be stopped, after 
which he said that " he thought he would get 
oif/' and actually did so. 

After this there was nothing to be done but 
to depart with all speed from the scene of so 
disgraceful a proceeding. And it must be owned 
that it was a pleasant thing to pass from that 
dismal loft into that Dutch picture already de- 
scribed, with the straw, and the sand, and tlie 
red bricks, and the stable-cats. 

And now just one word as to the usefulness 
of the Mechanical Horse. 

It appears that there are really two or three 
of these pieces of machinery in use in different 
parts of Germany, and that riding is actually 
taught by means of them. Colonel von Hamel 
contends that they are of especial value in a 
cavalry barrack, and that you may “ teach by 
means of one Mechanical Horse, which will last 
at least forty years, as many men as on ten 
living horses.” Of course the strong point with 
the partisans of this invention is this: they 
argue that since men who can ride perfectly well 
the living animal cannot keep upon the back of 
the Mechanical Horse, that, therefore, it must 
be more difficult to ride the latter than the 
former, and that having learnt to master the 
more difficult thing, the easier thing will come 
quite naturally. This is, however, hardly fair. 
The natural horse which these men can ride is 
not an animal which behaves — even if a vicious 
horse — in the frantic manner in wliich the Me- 
chanical Horse concUicts itself. If it did — if a 
r^al horse went on as this sham horse does, 
plunging, kicking, flinging itself from side to 
side, oreven down on the ground, and all this 
continuously and without cessation, it is not too 
mubh to say that it would be twice as formidable 
a monster as this one in Piccadilly, and would 
dispose of its riders at least twice as quickly. 
The beast would be a phenomenon in nature, 
and would make us think Cruiser a lamb. And 
then the action of the Mechanical Horse is not 
natural. In plufiming, in rearing, in shying, and 
swerving round, the rSd horse generally changes 
his ground, that is to say, that with these actions 
is generally combined a certain amount of pro- 
gression, rctro-gression, or — ^if the expression 
may be allowed-latero-gression. With the Me- 
chatiioal Horse this is quite out of the question. 


llie iron support by which he is moved remains 
always in one spot in the middle of the room. 

These things duly weighed, it may yet be 
found that the Mechanical Horse has a right to 
a place in the manh^. Great advantages belong 
to him, no doubt. He is a light feeder, and he 
is not liable to all those spavins, splints, sand- 
cracks, and other auctions which beset the 
living animal. Certain it is that it is a very 
difficult thing to keep upon his back, and all the 
more so because, as one of our horsey friends 
intimated but now, he gives you no notice of 
what he is going to do next. 


BOOKS AND HERONS. 

Ravens, crows, and rooks, form a natural 
group. They have much in common.^ They 
give themselves the same names by their cries 
— “ krow, kraw, and kr-ft-&.” All are rooks or 
hoarse-voices (French rauque, pronounced rokh); 
and if raven comes from the Saxon refan, whence 
riving and reiver, they are all lavens. This 
vagueness in their popular names shows that 
they were all named from their cries and habits 
before they were distinguished as species. And, 
indeed, the crow, corby or lioody, is but a lesser 
raven, and the rook differs from the ravens in 
little except the instinct for breeding in societies 
instead of solitary pairs. Ravens, crows, and 
rooks, have all grey-green eggs, spotted and 
blotched with smoky brown. The ravens build 
their nests in tops of trees and cracks, or nooks 
of rocks, or cliffs, lining a framework of sticks 
with wool or hair. The nest of the crow is 
built on the tops of trees, and consists of a 
fabric of sticks plastered together with mud, 
and lined with sheep’s wool or horsehair. The 
hoodies build their nests on rocks, or cliffs, or 
trees, of sticks, heather, and wool. Rooks build 
their nests on the tops of tall trees, of large 
sticks, hay, straw, sheep’s wool, and horsehair. 
There being nothing specific in tiic mere size of 
eggs, no one can distinguish the egg of a raven, 
a crow, a lioody, or a rook, by any important 
peculiarity of colouring. As for applying the 
word carrion to one specieis more than another, 
it is entirely unwarranted, for they are all de- 
vourers of carrion. The colouring of the plumage 
of the ravens, crows, and rooks, is no more dis- 
tinguishable than the colouring of their eggs, 
for it is a lustrous bluish-black on the back 
and wings, with dusky hues beneath. The 
hoody, however, differs from the others in the 
colouring of the plumage, the back, breast, belly, 
and upper part of the neck being ash colour, 
with the rest of it bluish-black. The crow, rgok, 
and hoody, can scarcely be said to differ in size, 
being about twenty inches long; whilst the 
raven is from four to six inches longer. The 
crow, rook, and hoody, weigh about twenty 
ounces, and the raven tliree pounds. . 

All the Curvbeaks were invested with super- 
stitious awe by the piety of our ancestors, but 
especially llie raven. I have been one of a pack 
of noisy schoolboys who have been awed into 


silent deliberation by seeing three magpies upon several rooks uttering a rartety ofisoft, clear, 
the roof of a thatched cott^e, one of the elder modulated notes, plaimy expressive of the affec- 
boys, with pale face and white lips, assuring the tion and desire to please, of the fondling and 
others that there would soon be a death in that coaxing going on between the newly^hatched 
house. A wild lad having soon afterwards died young and their mothers. As he advanced, all 
in the next house, some* two hundred yards off, became still, and when a loud warning croak was 
we were seriously assured tiiat the magpies had heard several times, first the males and then 
only perched on the cofttage where we saw them the females flew up, wheeling above the trees, 
because they had been driven away from the and all tlie shrill voices of the young became 
abode ou which they first alighted and rested as mute. As he left, lie heard the rooks settling on 
messengers of death. Among the prodigies their nests. Croaks of anger, pantings of fear, 
which Shakespeare makes King Henry say dissatisfied grunts, and flappings of wings, oon- 
accompanied the birth of tlieBuke of Gloucester, trasted with the soft low notes he had heard by 
are the cries of owls, dogs, crows, ravens, and surprise. 

pies ; Montaigne says beasts have language ; we, it 

TK. .f fh, m.!1 5 Kl*. 


The owl shrieked at thy birth, an evil sign ; 
The night crow cried, aboding luckless time; 


fault is that ? They may deem us stupid (bestes). 


down «« ^ink them. But Dupont Je Nemours 
. would not confess this stupidity , for one imamning 

The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top, he understood it. And to teach, if possible, to 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. others somewhat of this language, he published 

^ • translations of the songs of the nightingale 

But the raven appears to have been pre-emi- (Chansons du Rossignol), and the Crows* Die- 
nent W the ominous bird of our forelathors and ,jo„arj (Dictionnaire des Corbeaux). Mr. A. 
Sr melodious echoes the poets. Lady E. Knox says the disturbed raven cries “Oh !** 
Macbetli uses a popular illustration when she Captain M'Clure, the Arctic voyager, says 

the raven may be seen, when the winter is so 

mw . 1 . TiT "" . coW tliat wine is frozen within a yard of the 

The fatal entrance of Duncan under my battlemonts. way through the L as vigo- 

Woden, the Scandinavian Jupiter, is called the rously as if he were breathing the soft and warm 
god of the ravens. “ Three ravens,** says the atmosphere of an English spring. Two ravens 
prose Edda, “ sit ou Odin’s shoulders and whisper once established themselves as friends of tJie 
in his ear the tidijigs and events they have heard family in Mercer Bay for the sake of the scraps 
and witnessed.** They arc called Hngin and of food thrown to them by the men. But the 
Munin (Mind and Memory). He sends them ship’s dog resenting this infringement of his 
at dawn to fly over the whole world, and they vested rights, used to fly at them, trying to 
return at eve towards meat-time. Hence it is catch them with his mouth. Observing this, 
that Odin knows so many things, and is called they were wont, just when the mess-tins were 
the Raven’s God (Krafnagud). being cleared out on the dust-heap, to throw 

Old fables have often some truth connected themselves intentionally in his way, and when 
witli tliem, and when the Arabs say Maho- he sprang at them fly only a few yards off ; and , 
met turned the crow from white to black for when the dog made another run they made an- 
croaking “ ghar, ghar, ghar” (cave, cave, cave), other flight, until they had lured, tempted, and 
in order to direct his pursuing enemies to provoked him to the shore a considerable dis- 
the cave in which he was hiding, the fable tancc. They then flew swiftly to the ship and 
probably points to a period when Albinism the dust-heap, and had generally picked out the 
prevailed among the Arabian crows. The Eng- best scraps, and made no small way in devouring 
lish word croak is the Syrian name of the raven ; the whole, before the return of the outwitted 
and it is not to be supposed that a crow could and mortificd-looking dog. 
not cry “ ghar,” for they have more variety in Instead of regarding ravens, crows, or rooks, 
their notes, even when untrained by man, than as birds silly enough to be bamboozled by a fox, 
tliey get credit for : sixty different notes having the tendency of serious narratives and authentic 
been counted. White ravens often occur, observations is to give us very high ideas of 
Ravens with white patches are described by their intelligence. They have a very inlense 
several ornithologists ; and white crows, white and a very intelligent hatred to foxes. Mr. 
rooks, and white ravens, have been seen occa- Waterton says of the crow (C. corone), “M^y 
sionaUy. an hour of delight do I experience, when, having 

Rooks can imitate the note of the jackdaw or mounted up to the top of a favourite oak whiou 
the bark of the dog. During the early hours of grows on the border of a swamp, I see him 
winter mornings rooks haunt a field under my chasing the heron and the windhpvw through 
bedroom window, and I can, as I lie awake, dis- the liquid void until they are k)st in tlie dis- 
tinguish the notes of the cocks, hens, and young, tance. Then again how eager is ^ pursuit !— 
Macgillivray, visiting a rookery at night, was how loud his croaking I—now inveterate his 
peatly surprised at the variety of notes emitted hostility ! — when he has espied a fox stealing 
by the rooks, instead of their monotonous kr-fl-fl. away from the hounds under the covert of some 
When still some distance from the rookery, he friendlv hedge.” 

stopped to listen, and was surprised to hear Rooks are said to be so very sagacious that 


Macbetli uses a popular illustration when she 
exclaims : 

The raven is hoarse that croaks 




will wt build tlieir nesta ' wu trom 
|p 0 m wliich the back Im 4m«]i to mazk 
il^m to ^ foiled. ^ But ^ e^plauatlon ia Ter|r 
iG^ipk. I)ecaying' trees become kss aud less 
^^tic audmoie tmmm barittle, tlieir topmost 
krancbes afford the hkde less and lees security 
for the safety «>f l^eir nests. When choosinir i 


twigs to build their nests with they reject dead 
and kfitjie ones;, and select the freshest and 
Buppkst th^ can tear off from vigorous trees. 
T&inseeiKlcityof the brittle and rotten branches 
when^fvoved by the winds, is to the jrooks an 
Intell^iblB enough notice to quit, or to avoid, 
without its being at all necessary to suppose that 
th^«an read a sign so arbitrary as the felling 
mark of the woodman. 

boldness and the wildness of this group 
of birds seem dependent chiefly on the treat- 
ment they experience from man, making them 
either familiar or wary. The hooded crow of 
Ceylon fC. splcndens), for example, is described 
aa equally audacious and fearful; audacious, 
because the natives rarely disturb him; and 
fearful, because he has seen his kindred mur- 
dered by the white man’s gun. British rooks 
budding near churches, mansions, or in cities, 
being out rarely fired at, I have pretended 
to fire at them with my stick, without in the 
least disturbing them, either in their rookeries 
or in the fields. The Ceylon hoodies, like the 
British rooks, build near public buildings. Near 
the Government House there is a rookery or 
hoodery in some hibiscus trees, a species of 
mallow, yielding useful fibres, such as sunhemp. 
These crows are rarely or never seen far from 
town; and in town they are most audacious, 
Mr. E.L.Hayard says, if you leave your break- 
fwt*table with the window open but for a 
single moment, on returning to it the rustle of 
his wings as he is flving off, the marks of his feet 
Upon your white tablecloth, aud the gashes of 
his beak in your pat of butter, prove the rapacity i 
and the nimbleness of the marauder. As for I 
the poor woman who bakes and sells cakes, 

1 u ii.: Ai 1 li? 


basket ready to be sold, or stolen. And then, if 
she chances but to look aside, a crow may be 
seen dropping softly down from the roof of her 
hut, and snatching the cake out of her basket. 
And woe befels her if she gives chase. For a 
fiook^f ‘hoodies may then seize the opportunity 
of msacking her cottage, robbing her dried fish, 
scattering her rice, upsetting her chilli, and 
smasMug h<w glass and crockery.^ Mr. Layard 
has seen his boy’s hand bleeding 'from the bite 
of a crow, which tried to snatch his buttered 
bread out of it ; jmd yet if but a stick is pointed 
at one of these bedd tnieves, away it flies for two 
or three hundred yards, screeching the alarm to 
the whole rookery. 

What a brave soldierthe raven is !” said an 
old Highlander once to Mr. Macgiliivray ; be 
, fights the eagle, who is four times his size.” 

let us consider the matter/* says this 
zeftbus omithobgbt. ** There goes the white- 


tailed eagle ! Hauiufeed from the rook of Imiir 
I she advances along the clii» cm her wtgr to the 
inland hfils, where she expects to find a supply 
I of food for her yomig. Now is opp^ite the 
I promontory of Ui, whence, oroakiiig in fierce 
anger, rush two rayensi^ The eagle emm not 
to heed them ; but they rapidly gm upon her, 
and separating as they come up in hmr wake, 

I one ascends and the other glides oeneath, menac- 
ing her and attempting to peck her. While she 
regards the one b^ow, that above plunges to- 
wards her, the other in the mean time throaten- 
iog vengeance below.’^ But there seems to be 
more pestering than fighting in the attack. 

The truth is, that several species of birds be- 
sides the skuas are garotters ; and garotting is 
always, among birds as among men, a cowardly 
1 and rascally business. The white-headed eagle, 
the representative of the United States of 
I America, was objected to by Benjamin Franklin 
I because he ‘is what is now called a garotter. 

I Franklin wished some nobler bird to be selected 
I than this bird of bad character, which does not 
get his living honestly, and is, besides, a rank 
coward, whom the little king-bird, not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks boldly, and drives out of 
the district. Alexander Wilson has graphically 
described how the white-headed eagle garottes 
the fish-hawk, a kind of osprey. From some 
gigantic tree he surveys the shore and ocean, 
and seems calmly contemplating the snow-white 
gulls slowly winnowing tne air ; the busy sand- 
pipers (tringoe) coursing along the sands ; trains 
01 ducks streaming over the surface ; silent aud 
watchful cranes intent aud wading; and cla- 
morous crows. High over all these hovers 
the fish-hawk, whose wide curvature of' wing 
and sudden suspension in the air, shows that he 
is settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye kindles at the sight, aud balancing him- 
self with half-opened w’ing, tiie eagle watclies 
the result. Down darts the osprey, tlie roar of 
liis wings reaching the ear as he disappears and 
makes the foam surge ai’ound. Wlien the fish- 
iiawk emerges struggling with his prey and 
mounts into the air with screams of exultation, 
the American eagle gives chase, and soon gains 
on tlie fish-hawk. Bach strains his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying the most 
elegant and sublime evolutions, until the unen- 
cumbered eagle is just on the point of reaching 
liis opponent, when, with a sudden scream, pro- 
bably of despair and honest execration, the 
latter drops his ^sh ; the eagle, poising himself 
for a moment as if to take more certain aim, de- 
scends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp 
ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten 
booty sQently away to the woods. 

The white-headed eagle thus garottes the 
osprey as the skua garottes the gull, and Mr, 
Thomas Edward, of Banff, once sa]jv a corbyand 
two hoodies garotting a heron. Early in the 
summer of 1845 he was loitering in t{ie hills of 
Boyndie, when he saw a heron laden with pro- 
visions for his family flying heavily homewards 
feom the sea, pursued by three crows and a 
brace of magpies. Mr. Edward omicealed bun- 
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self beneath a tee-bnah to ’dtness the figfht. 
fhchcreHi had gained an epcn space between 
two woods, and there the three garotters were 
determined he shcmld stop and deliver. The 
tdmUering of the magpies, the cawing of the 
erop^ and the screaining of the heron, added 
exeimg soands to tiie animation of the scene. 
The magpies descended qnickly upon the ground 
and hopped about there, ’ out or reach of the 
cuffs and pedts of battle j yet, as will be seen, 
they had a keen interest in sharing the spoils of 

war. The crows attacked the heron from three 
opposite points: one from above daited down 
on his head ; a second assailed him in front, or 
sidewap; and tlie third, from behind, seized 
tlie outstretched feet of the heron, and turned 
him topsy-turvy. Every somersault was hailed 
by all the black assailants with gesticulations 
and cries fall of exultation, mirth, and glee. 
The heron, no doubt, looked ridiculous, as the 
robbed passengers of the coach looked to the 
highwaymen, and the rifled citizen looked to the 
garotters. During one of these somersaults 
the heron dropped something unperceived by the 
crows, which, however, was greedily snatched 
up by the magpies. Another somersault made 
him let fall a small fish, after which one of the 
crows flew. The odds being reduced to two to 
one, the heron made a vigorous attempt to get 
away ; but, being baffled, he was compelled to 
drop an eel. Down flew both the crows after 
the cel, beginning to fight with each other as 
they descended. Meanwhile, the eel, reaching 
the ground, was pounced upon hy the magpies. 
The crows, perceiving their folly, quickly dis- 
possessed the magpies of the eel, which they 
tore asunder, and tlieu each with a portion flew 
away towards the trees. The heron, winging 
his way with unusual rapidity, was already far 
in the distance, and little the "worse, apparently, 
for the fray. 

If the heron liad descended on the ground he 
would have beaten the crows, and shown why 
the Greeks called him Spear-hcad. Mr. Edward 
was one day passing along the Green banks ah- 
Banff, wlien he heard a loud clamour from the 
opposite side of the river. A heron, with a live 
flounder in his beak, was surrounded by a crowd 
of blacknebs, hoodies, rooks, and jackdaws. 
The Scottish name for the heron is the craigie, 
a name descriptive of his long thin neck. But 
this ffounder was far too large even for the 
swallowing capacity of this craigie’s gullet. He 

was, therefore, compelled to lay it down upon 
the CTass, putting one of his feet upon it, and 
watcraing his foes vrith a keen and wary glance. 
Ail the blacknebs preserved a respectful dis- 
tance from the Spear-head. At length the heron 
took to flight with the plaice in his bill, followed 
by only two of the hoodies. Trying to snatch 
the fish from him, they harassed and pestered 
him so much that he was obliged to alif^t upon 
an embankment higher up the river, the hoodies 
alightingf also a few yards from him. Dropping 
the flounder upon the grass, the heron stood 
erect, defying his pursuers. None of them ap- 
proaching inm, he managed to swallow the fish. 


and tlien once more took to fligrfj a^d the 
hoodies went after him, and were peoMng him 
furion^y, when a gamekeeper iflrol ofmem, 
and the other sne^d off. 

Mr. Edward on another occasion sasw a heron 
give a hoodie a blow with his bill wldofl «cat 
him into the sea. It was at the mouth wf the 
stream or burn of Boyndie. The report of ' a 
shot having raised a flock of sanderlings, hoodies, 
and a heron, three of the hoodies gave chase to 
the heron. Something attracting the attention 
of two of the hoodies, there was soon only one 
in pursuit, and he was descending trying to 
catch something, when the heron demt hiixf such 
a blow on the hack as sent him souse into the 
sea. He had time to utter but one **o«w** 
and then he was over head and ears. His 
feathers were so wet that he could not raise 
himself. Luckily for him, altlmugh the sea was 
smooth, there was a rough jabble in-«hore, and 
the breeze and the tide bore him to some rocks, 
where he scrambled up and dried himself in the 
sun. 

Ravens and crows are far more bellicose than 
rooks. Mr. W. H. Slaney, of Hatton Hall, re- 
lates how four corbies drove nearly two hundred 
rooks from nests which they had occupied for 
about fifteen years. This rookery was set up 
in an ash coppice, growing out of a pit at the 
corner of a meadow near Hatton Hall, and was 
a colony from a large one on the opposite side 
of the valley, which had been there time out of 
mind. Finding that they were annually deci- 
mated in the ash coppice, a few of them betook 
themselves to some large elm and fir trees over- 
hanging Hatton Hall. Early in March, 1864, 
four or five nests liad been completed, and many 
more begun, in the coppice, when it was ob- 
served that all the rooks were abandoning 
it and building their nests in the trees over- 
hanging the Hall, and in the ancient rookery 
! across the valley. And the explanation of this 
migration was found to be the invasion of the 
ash coppice by a couple of corby crows. When- 
[ ever a courageous rook or an inquisitive jackdaw 
wmit near ilie coppice, one or other of the corbies 
was sure to drive it away with fierce croakings. 
But corbies are very ill-famed in agricultural 
I districts for their attacks upon game and lambs, 
and therefore orders were issued from the Hall 
to the gamekeeper to destroy the invaders. But 
it was easier said than done. In Vain did the 
gamekeeper wait hid in the pit unde! the ash- 
trees early every morning and late every evening, 
j for the corbies kept just beyond his reach. At 
last, getting a sJiot at one corby, he declared he 
' had hit it, because it flew/Strai^it up into the 
clouds and he never saw anything more of it. 
Never, for several days more, could he get a 
chance, and corbies were seen driving away 
rooks just as before. Not tiT be outwitted by 
CTOws, the keeper tied a cat to a peg in the 
ground, and concealed himself in a convenient 
ambush. The crow, suspecting the cat of evil 
designs on her nest, began hovering and cawing 
Qver it. The cat, by plaintive mewings, pro- 
[tested innocence, and the corby, indignaiit at 




hypocrisy kddfed to iniquitjr, grew, more and 
more angry; and then, while making a near 
swoop, was shot. But the trick wmch was 
successful once was not successful twice, when 
tried with the con^anion crow. Another device 
was thou^t oif. liglit large rats having been 
caught in the rabbit'traps, were placed within 
sight ci the corfey, and a large ferret was pinned 
do^ in the cat’s place. Attracted by the chat- 
tering of the ferret unable to get at the rats, the 
0(Mfhy flew within range and was shot. A steel 
tHQ) halted with egg-shells, and put upon the 
top of a cropped hedge close by, killed a third 
corby. And thus the ash coppice was cleared 
of the invading corbies ; and a few days after- 
wards the rooks began to return to it, only, 
however, to build there four or five nests where , 
fifty or sixty had been. 

Invasions and garottings, thefts and murders, 
taking place both among birds and men, 1 am 
happy to be able to say for rooks, crows, and 
ravens, and for herons alike of the cinerous and 
purple species, that, upon the whole, they earn 
their living honestly. Even the skuas, 1 may 
mention by the way, are not always garotters. 
The Kev. "E. N. Dennis, rector of East Blatch- 
ington, Sussex, assures me that lie has shot 
both Pomarinc and Eichardsoii’s skuas upon 
floods, which were feeding on earthworms. 
Eloods upon pastures during storms drown vast 
numbers of earthworms, which come up to the 
surface, and the skuas feed upon them. Like 
gulls, skuas throw up when wounded. Lord 
Clermont confirms this observation strikingly. 
On the sixth of June last, Lestris parasiticus, 
the Arctic skua, was shot while following a 
pbugh in a field five miles from Newry and 
three from the coast. The skua was picking 
up the worms laid bare by the plough. Ee- 
raembering that the skuas usually get their living 
, by garotting honest divers, it is pleasant to ; 
know that they sometimes try wliat an honest 
life is like. 

The purple heron, the squacco heron, and the 
egrets, shaue off from the herons to the bitterns. 
And here I may mention, that herons have been 
supposed to have an ^odour in their legs which 
attracts fish within reach of their beaks. Anglers 
used to mix their fat in the pastes which they 
used for baits. “And some affirm,” says an 
old writer, “ that any bait anointed with the 
marrow of the thigh-bone of a heron, is a great 
temptation to any fish. The scent from his legs 
was considered to be attracting to them when 
he waded in the water.” What the common 
heron is said to do by appealing to the sense of 
smell, the Canadian blue heron does by working 
on tlm sense of sight. On the breast of this 
heron, covered by the long plumage of the neck, 
is a tuft of soft tumid feathers, which, when the 
long neck featheas are raised, and the tuft ex- 
posed, in the dark emits a phosphorescent light. 
The fishermen aver that when wading knee- 
deep in the water at night, the heron brings 
the fish within his reach by showing his light, 
just as the Indian does by placing ms torch of 
pi^hflne in the prow of his canoe. On this 


principle, common to the Indiau fisherman, the 
salmon spearers of Scotland, the Canadian blue 
heron, and many other i^hers, the French 
have recently invented a new method ^ fish- 
ing. Eindling an electric light in the sea, the 
carious fish in crowds surround it, and whilst 
they are satisfying their scientific curiosity the 
French fishermen extinguish the light, and in 
the sudden darkness enclose them in tWr nets. 

There is a oonpideration of which I submit 
ravens and crows ought to have the benefit. 
Mr. A. E. Knox has, in his Ornithological 
Eambles in Sussex, described a raven during 
long-continued frost looking the very picture of 
despair, as in pensive attitude and with muffied 
plumage his dusky figure may be noticed 
perclied on some withered bongh. Then, in- 
deed, 

Othello's occupation's gone, 
and in his hour of need he migrates to the sea- 
coast, where he feeds on dead fish. Mr. Wolf 
has designed an illustration of this description, 
and certainly Othello, with his claws embedded 
in the snow and icicles, does look, from the stand- 
point of a comfortable fireside, not a little mi- 
serable. But Arctic^ voyagers tell us that the 
raven finds a hard frost, which even those of us 
who retain the keenest recollections of the 
Christmas-eve of 1860 cannot imagine, to be 
something enlivening and jolly. Sportsmen who 
have shot ravens, crows, or rooks in hard winters, 
have been astonished to find them in full flesh, 
fat and plump. The Eev. Leonard Jenyns, 
feeling some desire to know bow rooks support 
themselves during severe frost, had one of tnem 
shot and brouglit to him. It was, he w'as sur- 
prised to find, in most excellent condition. The 
stomach and its accessories were covered with 
layers of fat. All this group of birds are omni- 
vorous. A rook has been seen taking a fish 
out of the lake in Kensington Gardens, and 
devouring it upon the bank. But their special 
food consists of animal remains, and this food is 
most abundant m hard frosts. Cold is the 
caterer of death ; and death is the caterer of the 
devourers of the dead. During severe weather, 
innumerable animals of all kinds benumbed witii 
cold fall asleep, and sleep the sleep from which 
there is no waking. Biras are then found frozen 
to the branches of trees, stiff and dead. 1 once 
lived for three years with a clump of trees in a 
garden just before my bedroom window, which 
commanded a view enclosed only by distant 
hills. During the sleepless nights of a long ill- 
ness, 1 learned to distinguish the notes of be- 
tween thirty and forty different species of birds, 
and their different hours for beginning their 
chatterings, wlustlings, and warbhngs. In the 
winter of 1863-4, when the news from the camps 
in the Crimea added miserable thoughts to tlie 
sufferings of every suffering British 3iousehold, 
word came to my bedside one moirning, through 
the pale lips of awe-stricken children and ser^ 
vants, that at least a dozen birds were to be seen 
upon the trees of the clump frozen and dead. On 
the Christmas-eve of I860, a cat was frozen to 
death, and found next morning standing erect 
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OH all fours ia the snow. Most observers in “Whweis Mr* ^ohasOBi WiHiaiiif**! said to 
fiel^ aad forests hare wondered what ooates of the boy. ^ < 

all the dead animals who die every winter. And "He is at the pomps, sir, and he says he 
the explanation is, that there exist groups of won’t leave them till daybreak." 
animals with constitutions to resist veiy intense I drank the grog and lay down. The wind was 
cold, who instinctively prefer animal remains, so tremendous that it drowned all other Homes j 
The hard fwst spreads their banquet; and in but in a moment I was dreaming the oM 


The hard frost spreads their banquet; and in but in a moment I was dreaming the oM 
retom they diminish the noxious gases which orchard at home in Lanark, and fancyinn^ lay- 
spread pestilence; whflst even in the instinct self listening to the burr of the old thrashing 
which prompts them to shorten the pain of machine. The sea might roll mountains, the 


dying birds and mammals there is beneficence. 


MAKING FREE WITH A CHIEF. 


wind might threaten us with death, the Chariot 
of Fame might plunge and struggle ; but 1 was 
asleep and at rest. 

I suppose 1 must have slept six houss, for 
when 1 awoke the wind had gone down, and 


It was almost all over with the Chariot of there was a dead calm and a sUenoe so intense 
Fame, A 1 at Lloyd’s for thirteen years, and that I think it must have been that which awoke 
two thousand tons burthen. Captain Barclay me. It was just daybreak, and the pale sun- 
said so. Sam Johnson, the first mate, said so. light fell softly and cneerfully On the cabin wall, 
All the crew agreed with Captain Barclay and lighting up the picture of the captain’s wife. 
Sam Johnson. Vexed at having slept so long, 1 leaped up. 

Only Heaven knew where we were ; save that dressed as I was, and listened, 
we loiew too well that we were off a nasty coast Not a sound, no noise of •deck-cleaning, no 
on a dirty night. patter of bare feet, no hearty cries, no pacing, 

A brazen sunset had brought on a three days* no words of command, no running up and 
hurricane, and there we were, the pumps clogged, down the cabin stairs, no clattering of plates in 


the crew worn out with working at the pumps, 
the hold full of water, the bulwarks washed 


the cabin. 

I washed my face and was out of my berth in 


away, labouring in the trough of a yeasty sea, a moment. The fore-cabin was an inch deep in 
and every plans creaking ana groaning as if its water, and the stairs were strewn with tangled 


heart were breaking. It was a pitch-dark Sep- 
tember night, and we could not see even the j 


ropes. I was up in three strides. 

Gracious Heaven I till the last day I have to 


bare poles against the sky ; and even with the live, I shall never forget how my heart beat at 
night-glass we could make out no coast, though the moment that 1 set foot on deck and saw that 
we all of us pretty well knew that we should be I was there, alone. 

on a lee shore in a few hours, if the wind did Yes, alone. There was not a soul left on 
not go down, and the vessel answer her helm a board. A straw hat and a telescope lay by the 
little better. wheel, but the wheel itself was broken and. use- 


little better. wheel, but the wheel itself was broken and. use- 

It was about three bells, as near as may be, less. By tlie galley door hung a tarpaulin coat 
when Captain Barclay, a respectable God-fearing and an axe, beside a shattered spar, a cask, and 
man as ever came out between the dock gates, a pile of tom canvas. 

called me down into liis cabin. As I fell on my knees in the utter despair of 

" Martingale,’* says he, " you being super- that moment, I heard a stout hearty voice cry 


cargo, are not called upon to work at the pumps, from Jiigh above : 


>n my knees in the utter despair of 
I heard a stout hearty voice cry 


no more than you are called upon to clip your “Harry Martingale, belay there! I’m up 
hands in the tar bucket ; but you have done it," aloft, overhauling the top hamper." 
says he, “and you’re a brave honest fellow" I looked, and to my intense delight saw the 
(those were his very words), “ and I thank you well-known face of Sam Johnson beaming down 
tor it in the name of our employers; your life’s on me from the cross-trees. In a moment he 


says he, “and you’re a brave honest fellow" 
(those were his very words), “ and I thank you 


a valuable one to the ship, and I insist on your was on deck at my side, 
turning into my berth — ^the sea breaks into yours “ This is a bad business,*’ I said ; “ but they 

—and sleeping till I call you when the dog watch are not all gone, Sam P*’ 
comes on. No words, Martingale ; turn in, and “ Every man Jack, Harry,’* said hfe, “ We 
I’ll tell the steward to bring you a stiff’ nor’- were all at work cutting away spars an hour ago, 
wester.” when there came a great washing sea and broke 

I could not very well refuse, for I was wet over us ; it licked ’em all up, and carried over 
through and worn out, so I thanked him, and every soul on ’em, Harry— captain, doctor, down 
turned in. even to the very steward’s boy. Gone before you 

He gave one look at a portrait of his wife that could say Jack Robinson ; but there ! It is no ; 
hung over the sofa in his cabin, took down his use crying for spilt milk. He was a good cap- 
speaking-trumpet from the brackets over hiS tain, and they were good messnfates ; but they’re 
desk, wished me good night, and went on deck gone, and I thank God for sparing us. Where 


came in with the cold grog ; the constant seas boy ; but come, we must bear a hand, for I tell 
that the vessel shipped having put out the galley 1 ypu the old craft is going down by the head as 
fire. ’ -1 « 


t timer i iiiougin; youd gone 
Well, 1 am glad to see you, old 
we must bear a hand, for 1 teU 


last as she can settle.” 



ALL THE tEAB BODED. 


[CoAdiQCtedby 


It didn^do to waste tinoe in talkiiag at mo> 
ments like that, so we set to, got a good ^g 
of biscuit each, a revohr^, some bullets, pow- 
der and caps, filled a fia&k with brandy, and then 
prepared to go ashore. IFor there lay the shore on 
the starboard bow : a long low line of sand-bank, 
with a few scrubby trees here an4 there in the 
hollows, but no diffs or trees to mention. 

It was not two hundred yards off, yet in my 
delight at finding Sam Johnson alive, 1 had never 
b^ore turned my eyes that way. 

**1 am sure there are natives,” said Sara, 
“for from the cross-trees I could see smoke 
rising over the acmb to the west,.” 

How to ^t on shore was the point. At 
last Sam and I decided to lash a rope crossways 
round a likely cask which lay near the mast, and 
probably contained salt pork; and then, tying 
ourselves to it, to guide it with two rough 
paddles that 1 had cut out of the oars of the 
captain’s gig. There was a strong ground swell 
roiling in green and bright, and the surf soon 
washed us in high and dry, cask and all. 

When we turned and looked round, be hanged 
if the old Chariot of Fame hadn’t gone down ! 
All that was left of her was two or three big spars 
that wandered about in a helpless sort of in- 
quiring way, and finally floated out of sight 
round the next headland. 

** There goes a nice mouthful for the under- 
writers !” said Sam. 

The first thing Sara did was to wring out his 
hair, pd put his shoes to dry on a rock with a bit 
of stick in them to keep them from shrinking ; 
he then in the handiest way possible took up a 
big stone to beat in the head of our pork cask, 
for, says he : 

“ We shall want a snack, Harry, about noon, 
and this junk aud some fresh sheU-fish, with a 
sip of brandy, will be a tidy meal enough.” 

.. So we pounded away, and at last got the head 
of the cask off, and when we got the head off, how 
our jaws dropped to find it was not pork but 
rosin ! Now, a man can’t live on rosin, and, as 
for myself, I felt ready to sit down and blubber. 

“ I’ll be hanged,” says Sam, after kicking the 
cask about in a rage, like a football, for ten 
minutes, “ if 1 don’t go and overhaul that 
village ! You come with me, Harry, We can’t 
spend all our lives on a, sea-shore, eating rosin 
and mussels ; besides, the mussels in these out- 1 
j landish places ain’t like the Liverpool mussels.” 

Off wer went, aud sure enough, m about a mile, 
j we saw some huts in a clump of gum-trees, and 
I beyond them a forest stretcliing as far as you 
; could see, here and there opening out into green 
places like parks, then closing up again into 
woods. 

Well, on we went, Sam first, for he was a 
better walker than I was, and when we reached 
the first hut he run forward and looked through 
the chinks. 

He came back on tiptoe, motioning me to be 
quiet, making faces like a clown, and stopping 
his mouth to prevent laughing. 

“By the living jingo !” said he, “Harry, I 
i don’t know what sort of niggers we’ve "got 


amongst; but, whatever they are, here’s their 
dancing crib.” 

I stole on tiptoe to look* Sure enough there 
were some sixty niggers, men and womp, with 
nothing particular bn them except their great 
mops w oily black hair, and belts of strips of 
matting, rigged out for a regular dance. 

The master of the ceremonies, who had his 
back turned to us, was dressed in the costume 
of 1830 — long cinnamon-coloured swallow-tailed 
coat, frilled shirt, pumps, and claret-coloured 
pantaloons. Over this, he wore a sort of ’possum 
skin cloak, and he carried a sort of long white 
wand in his hand. 

“ Take your places, gentlemen, for a cotillon, 
La Mignonette Franpaise ; now all at ze once.” 

Here the fiddle struck up, and the sixty niggers 
began to dance and jabber, every other word 
sounding like “ Golly, golly which is the name, 
therefore, which they went by henceforth with 
Sam Johnson. All the time the man with the 
violin went on dancing like a madman in among 
them, and shouting, “ Ladies, moulinet to the 
right. Each couple allemande to the left. Now 
La Grande Chaine. La Promenade. Chass6. 
Balancb. Retour du Char. Tail of ze cat. 
Rigadoon. Poussette. Now ze great Round. 
Verwell.” 

Presently up runs a nigger from the shore and 
brought out tlie dancing-master, who very soon 
passed close to us, followed by all the niggers. 
We could see him now quite well ; he was a tail 
lean old nankeen - coloured Frenchman, with 
thin long legs and cat-like face, remarkable for 
his hollow lantern cheeks, sunken eyes, and pro- 
minent cheek-bones, all crowned by a full curly 
Brutus wig, very dusty, and almost worn out. 

We followed them at a distance, and hid be- 
hind a tree, from a spot where we could see all 
he did. As soon as the nigger who had brought 
the news led liim to the cask, and he had stooped 
down and examined it, he gave a sort of^ shnek, 
took out a lump of the rosin, scraped his fiddle 
bow, and began dancing. 

“ Ladies, chain !” he cried, and away they went 
dancing round the cask as if they were all gone 
mad. 

“They are as mad as March hares,” said I. 
“Sam, I can’t stand it any longer. I mmt 
speak, for there is no doubt about one thing, 
and that is, that the lubber is a civilised Chris- 
tian, for he knows how to dance.” 

So out wc stepped and walked straight up to 
the lubber, and told him about our vessel and 
how we were cast away. But the man didn’t 
answer a word at first, lie was so surprised. 

“ Tliere, he doesn’t know your lingo after all, 
Sam,” said I; “do it by deaf and dumb signs.” 
Then I tried him with the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet, and went tlirough a sort of ballet to snow 
that we had been cast on shore, were hungry, 
and wanted a night’s shelter. 

“ What for yon make zo’se faces, gentlemen 
matelots,” he said, breaki^ out all’* at once ; 
“you are welcome to what I have of mine, what 
fear you play ze fool? Come, I will tell you of 
my news at ze village.” 
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la less tlian half an hour Sum* and I were pipe, with shivering trousers, hand £ the side, 

. quite at home, in the village, telling him of our shout, and everything complete. 

^ipwreck, and listening to our entertainer’s own The niggers were m raptures, and insisted on 
rftory over three stiff glasses of brandy-and-water, sacrificing a goat at the door of our tent in 
to which both onr fiasks contributed. honour of Sam ; upon which he rushed out;, car- 

Our host, byname M. Hyacinthe Isidore Gal- ried it off, and cooiced it for his own dumet. 

Uni, was, it appeared, a French dancing-master, GalUni was goin^own as fast as mercury 
who had been wrecked on the coast twenty years in rainy weather. We had aH the songs ana 
ago, about 1830; my stoi^ dates 1860. Gra- dancing now to ourselves, and we could not move 
dually he had learnt their Engo, and ingratiated without processions and sacrifices, which always 
himself into their favour, ended well for Sam and me. 

“I taught zem,” he said, “gentlemen, to One day Sam and I cleaned up our revolvers 
Balance and Rigadoon, AUemande, Moulinet. I and got our powder and bullets, and set to shoot- 
taught zem Le MouUnet, Le Bouquet, La Rose, ing at a calabash— just to frighten the niggers, . 
La Fantasie Liegeoise,— all ze fasliionajble cotil- and show them what fire-arms were. They leaped 
Ions that would civilise and amuse zem. I taught about like mad people when we hit the mark, as 
zem all ze words of my own language that re- , we took care to do every time, ftxr I was behind 
lated t/O my favourite art. I tau^it zem z® Ihc tree where the calabash hung, and if Sam 
quadrille to perfection. They loved and honoured missed I ran out and poked a hole in it before 
me for this ; zey called me ze great Topinambow, they could come up. They wanted to make us 
which is their word for ze priest. They made both kings, but Sam and I wouldn’t have any- 
me zeir king, and gave me zeir great mystery', thing to do with it. You see, we had a different 
ze petrified chief, to guard. I rule zem. 1 leach game on liand. 

zem ze dances, which have become part of zeir The night of the shooting, Gallini came and 
religion, and the words and the directions in ze wanted to buy our pistols, but we wouldn’t sell 
French and English. They look upon me as them; then he wanted to buy all our clothes to 
dropped from Heaven to teach zem cotillons, cut up into pantaloons and swallow-tailed coats j 
If I had not dance they would have kill me when we refused that too, he left in a rage, 
long ago. Ma foi, how [ have taught zem to swearing at us in French, 
poussette ; ma foi, how zey moulinet I Come, Directly he left, Sam came up to me as if he 
mes enfants, I will now show you ze petrified wanted to whisper, and said, “ Harry, that 
j chief that this nigger people worship,” Frenchman don’t mean us any good, and the 

“ Belay there ! A petrified mq/jer” whispered sooner we cut it the better. But I tell you I’m 

I Sam to me, as we followed Gallini ; “ wouldn’t not a going away without tljat petrified nigger, 

j that please them cat home, messmate ?” He’d make our fortune in the old country. 

“ Quiet, Sam,” said I, observing something Harry, are you game, for if so, the sooner we set 
queer about his face as he spoke to me ; and on to work the betrer.” 

we went, following Gallini to the place. “ Never })ut off a good thing, Sam,” said I ; 

We soon came to the spot ; it was a cave in “here’s my hand.” 
a suiidstoiie rock, so deep and dark that wc lifid As soon as it was dark, off we went to the 
to enter it with lighted torches. The walls were cave. Taking a horse to the entrance, we * 
covered with fantastic figures of men fighting, brought out the petrified nigger and tied him 
uncouth monsters, winged dragons, and all firm on it. Then we collected some grub in a 
those sort of things you may see on signboards bag, and struck off on the road leading to what 
and stale coaches. we had been told was the nearest settlement on 

At the extreme end of tlie cave lav the the Wullah-Nullali river. We calculated, that 
petrified chief, his face painted wdlh vermilion, if we could make a thirty miles’ march ahead, 
and his hair as like ^kum as could be. There we should be pretty safe ; we had tied up our 
was a boomerang in his right hand, and a hut so as to look as if we were asleep and did 
carved wooden cluh in his left ; a pair of sailor’s not want to be disturbed, 
trousers was tied in a knot round his neck, and Off we started across a wild prairie half sand- 
the rest of his body was wrapped in ’possum holes and half scrub. By the time.j^e moon 
skins. rose, we got safe under covert in a fore^f gum- 

“It’s as like our carpenter as one marling- trees, through which we had ascertained our track 
spike’s like another,” said Sam to me, with a lay. 

covetous look about his eyes. There was just room for the horse along the 

Whether we did not admire the chief enough, I native road b^ween the trees, and there was no 
don’t know, but from that time Gallini seemed sound except now and then the scream of some 
always jealous of us, and tried to set the niggers bird far over our heads that onr talking awoke, 
against us : while we did on the other hand all or the fall of some huge branches that now and 
we could to ^liow them that we were worth as then dropped with the noise d thunder, and 
much as the old dancing-master. seemed to shake ail the forest : 

Sam one day put out the glory of his cotillons “ My eyes, Harry,” said Sam, “ if I think we 
for ever, % suddenly shouting out “ Belay shall ever get out again with our mummy ! I 
there !” and dashing into a hornpipe, such a only wish we’d got him passed clean through 
one as even Wapping would have rejoiced at — a the Customs.” 

* regular toe and heel, pulling and hauling horn- ** They’ll raise our hair if they catch us,” said 
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I. ‘*1 tljmk, Sam, we’d better drop the stone 
nigger, both get on the horse, and push on as 
fast as we can for the nearest township.” 

^ ** No, no,*’ ssdd Sam ; ** 1*11 never let go of this 
nigger. Only let me get Inmhome to the Minories, 
antfmy fortun’s made.” 

I wasn’t going to quarrel with a messmate, so 
I gave in, and when the moon went down we 
halted till daybreak, slept by turns, took a meal, 
and reloaded the horse. 

We had just got our traps tied on at day- 
break, and all snug under hatches, when I found 
that that rascal Gallini, or some nigger he had 
employed, had stolen our pistols. 

The second night we had just a mile or so to 
^t clear of the timber, and were beginning to 
think we were quite safe, when the beast of 
a horse fell lame and gave in. 

He*s shamming,” said I. 

“ No,” says Sam, looking at her from stem 
to stem in a hopeless way. “ No, Harry,” said 
he, ” that craft’s back’s broken, and she’s going 
down.” 

** Well,” said I, "bear a hand then with the 
biscuit-bag, and leave the nigger to be his own 
tombstone.” 

Sam didn’t answer for a moment ; he was down 
on his knees, seeing if the red paint had at all 
rubbed off the mummy’s face; then he rose up, 
and said in a awful deep voice to be sure, " No, 
Harry, no, not if I knov’s it. If you like to leave 
me on a lee shore, though I didn’t expect it of 
you, do ; but if I go, the stone nigger goes with 
mei Every one lias his opportunity, as our sliip 
c^enter used to say, and this is mine. The stone 
nigger and I keep together till we either get to 
Davy’s locker, or the Lively Whaler in llatcliffe 
Highway.” 

1 was just going to tell him that we’d pull in 
the some boat whatever the weather was, when 
• there came a cry from the wood bcliiud us like 
the cry of a mad dog. Tlicn, came two more 
cries, then three, tlien a dozen. Last of all, there 
came a sort of shaking howl that sounded like 
nothing but "Golly, golly, golly!” and grew 
louderWery minute. It was the niggers after us. 
Presently, ’ out they came across the prairie 
in a long black line like a pack of dogs, and ran 
straight at us with clubs and spears, knock- 
ing us both down with boomerangs, and stun- 
ning us. 

vVhcn.^e came to, they were dancing cotillons 
round U!l, and chass^ing and moulineting for joy 
at getting back their petrified chief. Tliey had 
taken us back several miles to GaUini, and had 
lighted a fire to sleep round for the night. Pre- 
j sently, ^Uini came to us, cursed us, pushed us 
1 about with his feet (for we were tied), danced 
round us, and then told us tliat we were to be 
sacrificed early in the morning, in atonement to 
the great stone'chief — as the niggers called the 
mummy. I don’t suppose we had to tliank him 


for much, bulb one of the black fellows brought 
us some Tictuals and left us. 

By-and-by, the thieves, worn out with the 
chase they’d had, fell asleep round their fire: 

As soon as they were all sound, Sam nudged me, j 
and, slipping his hands out of the ropes, drew his 
clasp knife out of his pocket, cut off his remain- 
ing tackling, and then cut mine, 

“ It’s dirty weather witli us,” I whispered to 
Sam, " and there’s such a sea round us, Sam, 
as no boat can live in.” 

j “ Never you mind,” said Sam. " You bear a 
hand with the stone nigger. I saw some smoke, 
Harry, over those trees to tlie left, three hours 
ago, and that’s what I’m going to make for.” 

Well, we went up to where the stone nigger 
was, and hoisting him between us, set off as 
quietly as \vc could in ilie direction where Sam 
had seen the smoke. The stone nigger was a 
lieavy load, but we staggered on with him for 
half a mile, till we saw a fire and some men 
sitting round it. When we approached, they 
started up and seized their guns. 

“ Friends or enemies ?” cried one of them. 

Friends, ahoy !” said Sam, letting down his 
end of the stone mummy as tenderly as if it was 
alive. Friends! and Great Britons ! Just got out 
of the hands of the bloodthirsty niggers.” 

" You’re welcome,” cried all the men ; " we’re 
Englishmen 1 oo. Come to our fire. We’ve got 
rifles enough here, to stop five hundred niggers ; 
but what have you got there ?” 

" Well, it’s a long yarn,” said Sam, " to tell 
you what we’re laden with. It’s no baccy nor 
any smuggled goods, but as beautiful a stone 
nigffer as ever you set eyes on.” 

Notliing could have been kinder than the ex- 
plorers were, and in a few minutes there was Sam 
and I sitting by the fire on the petrified man, 
drinking our horns of grog, and singing : 

The heart of a true British sailor. 

The explorers had pack-horses, and these bore 
the petrified man alternately. I and Sam made a 
good thing of exhibiting tlic chief in the settle- 
ment, aifed then we shipped him in the Happy 
Return for England, wiiere wc did still better. 
And those who want to see him, and hear our 
story fuller and better told, had better come and 
call on us at No. 14, Davis-street, New Cut, 
where the stone nigger is now exhibiting with 
great success at twopence a head. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Could any one iiave known what was passing 
in different places, he would have counted Allied’ s 
deliverance a certainty ; for Sampson’s phicard 
was on Barkington walls, and inside the asylum 
Alfred was softening hearts and buying con- 
sciences, as related; so, in fact, he had two 
strings to his bow. 

But mark how strangely things turn ; these 
two strings got entangled, and spoilt all. His 
father, alarmed by the placard, called at the 
pawnbroker’s shop, and told him he must move 
Alfred directly to a London asylum. Baker 
raised objections ; Mr. Hardie crushed them with 
his purse, i.e. with his son’s and victim’s sweet- 
heart’s father’s money : so then, as Baker after 
all could not resist the project, but only postpone 
it for a day or two, he preferred to take a hand- 
some present, and co-operatc; he even con- 
I nived at Mr. Hardie’s signing the requisite name 
to the new order. This the giddy world culls 
j forgery ; but, in these calm retreats, far from the 
public’s inquisitive eye, it goes for nothing. 
Why, Mrs. Archbold had signed Baker’s name 
and Dr. Bailey’s more than a hundred several I 
times to orders, statements, and certificates;! 
depriving Englishmen of their liberty and their j 
property with a gesture of her taper fingers ; 
and venting the conventional terms, “Abcrra-j 
tion,” " Exaltation,” “ Depression,” “ Debility,” 

* ** Paralysis,” “Excitable,” “Abnormal,” as boldly 
and blindly as any male starling in the flock. 

On the very night then of Alfred’s projected 
escape, two keepers came down from Dr. 
Wycherley’s asylum to Silverton station *. Baker 
met them, and drove them to Silverton House in 
his dog-cart. They were to take Alfred up by , 
the night train; and, when he caine into the 
kitchen with Brown, they suspected nothing, 
nor did Baker or Cooper, who presently emerged 
from the back kitchen. Brown saw, and re- 
covered his wife partially. “ Shall I go for his 
portmanteau, sir?” stammered he, making a 
shrewd and, fortunate guess at what was up. 

! Baker asaentfid ; and soon after went out to get 
1 the horse harnessed : on this Mrs. Aichbold, 
i pale, sorrowful, and silent hitherto, beckoned | 


Mfred into the back kitchen, and there gave him 
his watch and his loose money. “ I took care of 
them for you,” said she ; “ for the like have often 
been stolen in this place. Put the money in your 
shoes ; it may be useful to .you.” 

He thanked ‘her somewhat sullenly; for his 
disappointment was so deep and bitter that smdl 
Kindnesses almost irritated him. 

She sighed. “ It is cruel to be angry with ;»f,” 
she said : “ I am not Uie cause of this ; it is a 
heavier blow to me than to you. Sooner or later 
you will be fine — and then you will not waste a 
thought on me, I fcar—but I must remain in 
this odious prison without your eyes and your 
smile to lighten me, yet unable to forget you. 
Oh, Alfred, for mercy’s sake whisper me one 
kind word at parting ; give me’ one kind look to 
remember and dote upon.” 

She put out both hands as eloquently as she 
spoke, and overpowered his prudence so far that 
he took her offered hands— they were as cold 
now as they were burning hot the last time— 
and pressed them, and said, “ I shall be grateful 
to you while I live.” 

The passionate woman snatched her hands 
.away. “ Gratitude xs too cold for me,” she cried ; 

“ 1 scorn even yours. Love me, or hate me.” 

He made no reply. And so they parted. 

“Will you pledge your honour to make no 
attempt at escape on the road ?” asked the pawn- 
broker, on his retuni. 

“.I’ll sec you d— d first,” replied the prisoner. 

On this he was handcuffed, and helped into the 
dog-cart. 

They went up to town by the midnight train ; i 
but, to Alfred’s astonishment and delight, did j 
not tiike a carriage to themselves. ** ^ 

However, station after station was passed, and 
nobody came into their carriage. At last they 
stopped at a. larger station, and a good many 
people were on the platform ; Alfred took this 
oppoilunity and appealed in gentle but moving 
terms to the first good and intelligent face he 
saw. “Sir,” said he, “ I implore your assistance.** 

The gentleman turned courtcousj^ to him. The 
keepers, to Alfred’s surprise, did not interrupt, 

“1 am the victim of a conspiracy, sir; they 
pretend I am mad : and are taldng me by force 1 
to a madhouse, a living tomb.” j 

“ You certainly don’t appear to be mad,” said ' 
the aentlernan. j 
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The head keeper instantly showed him the 
order snd a copy oi the certificates. 

** I>on*t look at sir,’* cried Alfred; ?^thcy 
are signed barmen who were hidbed to sign them. 
For God’s sake, sir, jndge for yourself. Test my 
memory, my judgment, by any question you 
please. Use your own good sense ; don’t let 
those venal rogues judge for you.” 

The gentleman turned cold directly. 

could not take on me to interfere,” said 
he. The unsworn affidavits had overpowered his 
senses. He retired with a frigid inclination. 
Alfred wrung his handcuffed hands, and the con- 
necting chain rattled. The train moved on. 

The men never complained : his conduct was 
natural ; and they knew their strength. At the 
next station he tested a snob’s humanity instead 
of a gentleman’s. He had heard they were more 
tender hearted. The answer was a broad grin : 
repeated at intervals. 

3eing called mad was pretty much the same 
thing as being mad to a mind of this class : and 
Affred had admitted he was called mad. 

At the next station he implored a silvery haired 
old gentleman. Old age, he had heard, has known 
griefs, and learned pity. 

The keeper showed the certificates. 

“ Ah !” said Ssnex ; ** poor yonng man. Now 
don’t agitate yonrself. It is all for your good. 
Pray go quietly. Very painful, very painful.” 
And he hobbled away as fast as he could. It is 
< by shirking the painful some live to be silvery old. 

Next he tried a policeman. Bobby listened to 
him erect as a dart.. 

The certificates were shown him. 

He eyed them and said sharply, “All right.” 
Nor could Alfred’s entreaties and appeals to 
common sense attract a word or even a look from 
him. Alfred cried “ Help ! murder ! If you are 
Englishmen, if you arc Christians, help me.” 

This soon drew a crowd round him, listening 
to his fiery talc of wrong, and crying “ Shame, 
shame! Let him go.” The keepers touched 
their heads, winked, and got out and showed the 
certificates; the crowd melted away like wax 
before those two suns of evidence (unsworn). 
The train moved on. 

It was appalling. How could he ever get 
free ? Between his mind and that of his fellows 
there lay a spiritual barrier more impassable thau 
the yffis of fortified cities. 

Yet, at the very next station, with characteristic 
tenacity of purpose, he tried again; for he saw a 
woman standing near, a buxom country woman 
of forty. Then he remembered that the Naked 
Eye was not yet an extinct institution among her 
sex. He told her his tale, and implored her to 
use her own eyes. She seemed struck, and did 
eye him far more closely thau the men had ; and 
told the keepers they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves ; he was no madman, for she had 
seen madmen.” They showed her the certificates. 

“Oh, I am no scholar!” said she contemp- 
tuously ; “ye can’t write my two eyes out of my 
head.” 
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Thekeeper whipped off Alfred’s cap and allowed 
his shaven crown. 

“La ! so he is/’ said die, Iswemg her tqne ; 
“dear heart, whi^ a pity! And snob a. pretty 
young gentleman.” And after that all he ooiild say 
only drew the dew of patient pity to her eyes. 

The train went on, and left her standing there, 
a statue of negative clemency. Alfred lost heart. 
He felt how impotent he was. “ I shall die in a 
madhouse,” he said. He diivered in a comer, 
hating man, and doubting God. 

They reached Dr. Wycherley’s earily in the 
morning. Alfred was shown into a nice clean 
bedroom, and asked whether he would like to 
bathe or sleep. “ Oh, a bath,” he said ; and was 
allow’ed to bathe himself. He had not been long 
in the water wlien Dr. Wycherley’s medical as- 
sistant tapped at the door, and then entered with- 
out further ceremony ; a young gentleman with 
a longish down on his chin, which, initiated early 
in the secrets of physiology, he was too knowing 
to shave off and so go to meet his trouble. He 
came in looking like a machine, with a note-hook 
in his hand, and stood by the bath side dictating 
notes to himself and jotting them down. 

“ Six contusions : two on the thorax, one on 
the abdomen, two on the thighs, one near the 
patella; turn, please.” Alfred turned in the whaler. 

“ A slight dorsal abrasion ; also of the wrists ; a 
severe excoriation of the ankle. Leg-lock, eh ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Iron leg-lock. Head shaved. Large blister. 
Good ! Any other injuries external or internal 
under old system ?” 

“ Yes, sir, confined as a madman though sane, 
as yoUi I am sure, have the sense to see.” 

“ Oh, never mind that ; we are all sane here — 
except the governor and I,” 

He whipped out, and entered the condition of 
the new patient’s body with jealous minuteness in 
the case-book. As for liis mind, he made no inquiry 
into that ; indeed he was little qualified for re- 
' searches of tlie kind. 

I At breakfast Alfred sat with a number of mad 
j ladies and gentlemen, who by firmness, kindness, 
and routine, had been led into excellent habits ; 
the hnen was clean and the food good. He made 
an excellent meal, and set about escaping ; with ‘ 
this view he explored the place. Nobo^ inter- 
fered with him ; but plenty of eyes watched him. 
The house was on the non-restraint system. He 
soon found that this system was as bad fbr.liim 
as it was good for the insane. Non-restraint 
implied a great many attendants, and constant 
vigilance. Moreover, the doors were strong, the 
windows opened only eight inches, and that from 
the top ; their framework was iroi^ painted like 
wood, &c. It was next to impossible to get into 
the yard at night ; and then it Jooked quite im- 
possible to get any further, fm: the house was 
encompassed by high walls. 

He resigned all hope of escape* without con- 
nivance. He sounded a keeper *, the man fii^ 
at the first word. “ Gome, none of that, sir ; 
you should know better than tempt a poor man.*” 
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Alfred coloured to the e:^s j and sighed deeply. 
To have honour thrown in his face, and made 
the reason for not aiding him to a dis- 
hononrahle conspiracy ! JBut he took the reproof 
so sweetly, the man was touched, and, by-snd-by, 
seeing him deeply dejected, said good naturedly, 
** Don’t be down on your luck, sir. If you are 
really better, which you don’t look to have much 
the matter now*, why not write to the Commis- 
sioners and ask to be let out P” 

“ Because my letters will be intercepted.” 

‘^Ay, to your friends ; but not to the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy. Not in this house, any 
way.” 

God bless you !” cried Alfred impetuously. 
“You are my benefactor; you are an honest 
fellow ; give me your hand.” 

“ Well, why not P Only you mustn’t excite 
I yourself. Take it easy.” (Eormula.) 

“ Oh, no cant among friends !” said Alfred : 
“ wouldn’t you be excited at the licpc of getting 
out of prison ?” 

“Well, I don’t know but I might. Bound J 
am as sick of it as you arc.” 

Alfred got paper and sketched the letter on 
which so much depended. It took him six hours. 
He tore up two ; he cooled down the third, and 
condensed it severely : by this means, after mucli 
thought, he produced a close and telling compo- 
sition : he also -weeded it of every trait and every 
term he had observed jn mad people’s talk, or 
tlie- letters they had shown him. So there was 
no incoherenoy, no heat, no prolixity, no “spies,” 
no “conspiracy,” no italics. A simple, honest, 
earnest story, with bitter truth stamped on every 
line ; a sober, strong appeal from a sore heart 
but hard head to the arbiters of his fate. 

To the best of my belief no madman, however 
slightly touched, or ho-v^'cvcr cunning, ever wrote 
a letter so gentle yet strong, so earnest yet 
calm, so short yet full, and withal so lucid and 
cleanly jointed as this was : and 1 am no con- 
temptible judge ; for I have accumulated during 
the last few years a large collection of letters 
from i>ersons deranged in various degrees, and 
studied them minutely, more minutely than most 
Psychologicals study anything but Pounds, Shil- 
lings, and Verbiage. 

The letter went, and he hoped ,but scarcely 
expected an answer by rertum of post. It did 
not come. He said to his heart, “ Be still and 
waited. Another day went by ; and another : he 
gnawed his heart, and waited: he pined, and 
waited on. The Secret Tribunal, winch was all 
a shallow legislature had left him, “ tobkit easy.” 
Secret Tribunals always do. 

But;! while the victim-suitor longed and pined 
and, languished for one sound from the voice of 
Justice and Humanity, and while the Secret 
Tribunal, not being in prison itself all this time, 
“took it epsy,” events occurred at Bsukington 
that bade fair to throw open the prisoa doors, ‘ 
and bring father and son, bride and bridegroom, 
^togethgr again under one roof. 

But at wW a ^rice ! 


CIUP3CSE XL. I 

Mn. Hamhb found his daagliter lying ashy I 
p^e on a Httlebedinthedrawing‘‘roomo£AJbion 
Villa. She was now scarce ocmscious. The old 
doctor sat at her head looking very grave ; and 
Julia kneeled over her beloved friend, paJe as her- 
self, with hands dasped convulsively, and great 
eyes of terror and grief. 

That vivid young face, full of foreboding and 
woe, struck Mr. Hardie the moment he entered ; 
and froze his very heart : the strongman quivered 
and sa^ slowly like a felled tree by the bedside; 
and his face and the poor girl’s, whose eaijbly 
happiness he had coldly destroyed, nearly met 
over liis crushed daughter. 

“Jane, my child,” he gasped; “my poor little 
Jane!” 

“ Oil let me sleep,” she moaned feebly. 

“ Darling, it’s your own papa,” said Julia softly, 
“Poor papa,” said she, turning rather to Julia 
than to him : “ let me sleep.” 

She was in a half lethargic state. 

Mr. Hardie asked the doctor in an agitated 
-vvlusper it* he might move her home. The doctor 
shook his head : “ Not by my advice ; her pulse 
is scarce perceptible. We must not move her, j 
nor excite her, nor yet let her sink into lethargy, i 
She is in great danger ; very great.” j 

At these terrible words Mr. Hardie groaned : j 
and they ail began to speak below the breath. j 
“Edward,” murmured Mrs. Dodd 'hurriedly, ’ 
“run and put off the auction: put it off alto- I 
get her ; then go to the railway ; nothing must | 
come licre to make a noise : and get straw put j 
down directly. Do that first, dear.” 

“ You arc kinder to me than I deserve,” mut- 1 
tered !Mr. Hardie humbly, quite cowed by the ‘ 
blow that had fallen on liim. ' 

The words agitated Mrs. Dodd with many I 
thoughts: but she whispered as calmly as she j" 
could, “ Let us think of nothing now but this > 
precious life.” 

Mr. Hardie begged to see the extent of the 
injury. Mrs. Dodd dissuaded him ; but he per- 
sisted. Then the doctor showed her poor head. > 
At that the father uttered a scream and sat j 
quivering. J uba buried her face in the bed-clothes , 
irectly, and sobbed vehemently. It passed faintly ' 
acfross the benumbed and shuddering father, | 
“ How she loves my child ; they ail lave her ;” j 
but the thought made little impressioiKat the 
time ; the mind was too full of terror and woe. 
The doctor now asked for brandy, in a whisper, 
Mrs. Dodd left the room with stealthy foot, and 
brought it. He asked for a quill. Julia went with 
swift, stealthy foot, and brouglit it. With advpit 
and tender hands they aided the doctor, and j 
trickled stimulants down her throat. Then sat | 
like statues of grief about the l^d j only every j 
now and then eye sought eye, and endeavoured to 
read what the other thought. Was there hope ? ^ 
Was there none ? And by-and-by, so joving is j 
the mind, especially when the body is still, these 1 
Staines began to thrill with thoughts of the past 1 
as .well as the absorbing present. I 
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Ay, hwe were met a strange party ; a stranger, 
for its size, methinks never yet met on earth, to 
mingle their hearts together in one grief. 

Just think ! Of him who sat there with his 
face hidden in bis hands, and his frame shudder- 
ing, all the others were the victims. 

Xet the lady, whose husband he had robbed 
and driven mad, pitied and sympatliised with him, 
^nd he saw it ; the lady, whom he had insulted at 
the altar and blighted her young heart and life, 
pitied and sympathised with him ; tlie poor old 
doctor pitied and sympathised, and was more like 
|in anxious father than a physician. 

’Even Jane was one of his victims ; for she fell 
by the hand of a man he had dishonestly ruined 
and driven out of his senses. 

Thinking of all he had done, and this the end 
of it, he was at once crushed and melted. 

He saw with awe that a mightier ^nd than 
man’s was upon him ; it had tossed him and ^ 
daughter into the house and.tlic arms of the in- 
jured Dodds, in defiance of all human calculation ; 
and he felt himself a straw in that hand: so 
he was, and the great globe itself. Oh if Jane 
should die ! the one creature lie loved, the one 
creature, bereaved of whom he could get no joy 
even froib riches. 

What would he not give to recal the past, 
since all his schemes had but ended in this. 
Thus stricken by terror of the divine wrath, and 
touched by the goodness and kindness of those 
he had cruelly wronged, all the man was broken 
with remorse. Then he vow'ed to undo liis own 
work as far as possible ; he w^ould do anything, 
everything, if Heaven would spare him Ins child. 

^5ow it did so happen that these resolves, 
earnest and sincere but somewhat vague, were 
soon put to the test ; and, as often occurs, 
what he was called on to do first was that which, 
he would rather have done last. Thus it w^as : 
about five o’clock in the afternoon June Hardic 
opened her eyes and looked about her. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety. They all 
made signals, but held their brcatli. She smiled 
at sight of Mr. Hardie, and said, “ Papa ! dear 
papa !” 

There was great joy: silent on tlie part of 
Mrs. Dodd and Julia ; but Mr. Hardic, w'ho saw 
in this a good omen, Heaven recognising his 
pcnitcime, burst out ; She know*s me ; she 
spcaki^; she will live. How good God is ! Yes, 
my darling child, it is your own father. You 
will be brave and get well for my sake.” 

Jane did not seem to pay much heed to ihese 
words ; she looked straight before her like one 
occupied with her own thought, and said dis- 
tinctly and solemnly, “Papa—send for Alfred.” 

It fell on dl three like a clap of thunder, those 
gentle but decided tones, those simple natural 
words. 

Julk’s eyes flashed into her mother’s, and then 
sought the ground directly. 

There was a dead silence. 

Mr. Hardie was the one to speaks ” Why for 


him, dear? Those who love you best are all 
here.” 

“ for Heaven’s sake don’t thwart her, sir,*’ said 
the doctor, in a.larm. “ This is no time to refuse 
her anything in your power. Sometimes the 
very expectation of a beloved person coming 
keeps them alive ; stimulates the powers.” 

Mr. Hardie was sore perplexed. He recoiled 
from the sudden exposure that might take place, 
if Alfred without any preparation or previous 
conciliatoi-y measures were allowed to burst in 
upon them. And while his mind was whirling 
within him in doubt and perplexity, Jane spoke 
again; but no longer calmly and connectedly: 
she was beginning to wander. Presently in her 
wandering she spoke of Edward ; called him dear 
Edward. Mrs. Dodd rose hastily, and her first 
impulse was to ask both gentlemen to retire ; so 
instinctively does a good woman protect her own 
bcx against the other. But, reflecting that this 
was the father, she made an excuse and retired 
herself instead, followed by Julia. The doctor 
divined, and went to the window. The father sat 
by the bed, and soon gathered his daughter loved 
Edward Dodd. 

The time was gone by when this would have 
greatly pained him. 

He sighed like one overmatched by fate ; but 
said, ” You shall have him, my darling ; he is a 
good young man, he shall be your husband ; you 
shall be happy. Only live for my sake, for all our 
sukes.” She paid no attention and wandered on 
a little ; but her mind gradually cleared, and by- 
and-by she asked quietly for a glass of water. 
Mr. Hardic gave it her. She sipped, and he took 
it from 'her. She looked at liim close, and said dis- 
tinctly, ” Have you sent for Alfred ?” 

“No, love, not yet ?” 

“Not yet?! There is no time to lose,” she 
said gravely. 

Mr. Hardic trembled. Then, being alone wiih 
her, the miserable man unable to say no, unwill- 
ing to say yes, tried to persuade her not to ask 
for Alfred. “My dear,” he whispered, “I will 
not refuse you : but I have a secret to confide to 
you. Will you keep it P” 

“Yes, papa, faithfully.” 

“ Poor Alfred is not himself. He has delusions ; 
he is parth' insane. My brother Thomas has 
thought it best for us all to put him under gentle 
restraint for a time. It would retard his cure to 
have him down here and subject him to excite- 
ment.” 

“Papa,” said Jane, "are you deceiving me, 
or are you imposed upon ? Alfred insane ? It 
is a falsehood. He came to me the night before 
the wedding that was to be. 0 my brother, my 
darling brother, how dare they say you are insane ! 
That letter you showed me then was a falsehood? 
Opapa!” 

“I feared to frighten you,” said Mr. Hardie, 
and hung his head. 

“I see it all,” she cried; “those wi<^ed men 
with their dark words have imposed on you. 
Bring him to me that I may reconcile you all, and 
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end aU this misery ere I go hence and 1)e no more 
seen.” 

“ Oh, my child, don’t talk so,” cried Mr. Hardie, 
trembling. " Think of your poor father.” 

"X do,” she cried, ‘"I do. Oh, papa, I lie 
heie between two worlds, and see them both so 

clear. Trust to me : and, if you love me ” 

“ If I love you, Jane ? better than all the world 
twice told.” 

“Then don’t refuse me this one favour : Ihe 
last, perhaps, I shall ever ask you. I want my 
brother hei-e before it is too late. Tell him he 
must come to his little sister, who loves him 
dearly, and— is dying.” 

“ Oh no ! no ! no !” cried the agonised father, 
casting ever 3 f'thmg to the winds. “IwiD. He 
shall be here in twelve hours. Only promise me 
to bear up. Have a strong will ; liavc courage. 
You shall have Alfred, you shall have anything 
you like on earth, anything that money can get I 
you ? What am I saying ? I have no money ; 
it is all gone. But 1 have a father’s heart 
Madam, Mrs. Dodd !” She came directly. 

“ Cim you give me paiicr F No, 1 won’t trust 
to a letter. I’ll send oil* a special messenger 
this moment. It is for my son, madam. IL; 
will be here to-morrow morning. God knows 
how it win all end. But how can T refuse 
my dying child? Oh, madam, you are good, 
kind, forgiving; keep my poor girl alive for 
me: keep telling her Alfred is corning; she 
cares more for him than for her poor heartbroken 
father.” 

And the miserable man rushed out, leaving 
, Mrs. Dodd in tears for him. 

He was no sooner gone than J ulia came In ; 
and clasped* her mother, and tr('ml>l(;d on her 
I bosom. Then Mrs. Dodd knew she had over- 
heard Mr. Hardie’s last words. 

Jane Ilai'die, too, though much exhausted by 
the scene witli her father, pt out her hand to 
Julia, and took hers, and said feebly, but with a 
sweet smile, “ He is coming, love ; all shall be 
well.” Then to herself as it were, and looking 
up with a gentle rapture in her pale face : 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

On this thought she seemed to feed with inno- 
cent joy ; but for a long time was loo weak to 
speak again. 

Mr. Hardie, rushing from the house, found 
Edward at work outside ; he was crying undis- 
guisedly, and with his coat off working harder 
at spreading the straw than both the two men 
together he had got to help him. Mr. Hardie took 
his hand and wrung it, but could not speak. 

In half an hour a trusty agent he had often 
employed was^t the station waiting for the up- 
train, nearly due. 

He came back to Albion ViUeu J ulia met him 
on the stairS,with her finger to her lips. She is 
sleeping ; the doctor has hopes. Oh, sir, let us 
all pray for her day and night.” 

I * Mr. Hardie blessed her ; it seemed the faoe of 


an angel, so earnest, so lovely, so pidfus. He j 
went home : and at the door of hia own house 
Peggy met him with anxious looks.. He told j 
her what he had done. ^ 

“Good Heavens!”' said she: “have you for- 
gotten? He says he will kill you the 'first day 
he gets out. You told me so yourself.” 

“Yes, Baker said so. I can’t help it. I don’t 
care what becomes of me ; 1 care only for .my 
child. Leave me, Pegg> ; there, go ; go ” 

He was no sooner alone than he fell upon his 
knees, and offered the Great Author of life and 
death — a bargain, “ Oh God,” he cried, “ I own 
my sins, and I repent them. Spare butiny 
child, who never sinned against Thee, and I will 
imdo all I have done amiss in Thy sight. I will 
refund that money on which Thy curse lies. I 
will throw my sell' on their mercy, 1 will set my 
son free. I will live on a pittance. 1 will part 
with Peggy. I will scitc ^Mammon no more. 

T w'ill attend Thine ordinances. 1- will live 
soberly, honestly, and godly all the remainder of 
my days; only do Thou spare iny child. She j 
is Thy sciwant, and does Thy work on eailh, and 
there is nothing on earth I love but her.” 

And now tlic whistle sounded, the train moved, 
and his messenger was flying fast to London, 
with a note to Dr. Wycherley : 

“Dear Sir,— My poor daughter lies danger- 
ously w'ounded, and perhaps at the point of death. > 
She cries for iicr brother. He must come flown 
to ns instantly, with the bearer of this. Send 
one of your people with him if you like. But it 
is not necessary. I enclose a blank cheque, j 

signed, w hicli please fill at your discretion. i 

“ I am, with thanks, | 

“ Yours in deep distress, ! 

“ lilCIlAM) HaUDIE.” I 


THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

If, as Froissart says, we English take our 
pleasure sadly after our fashion, it is very cer- 
tain that we take it coolly. We m// have it, be 
it in what shape it may, though dressmakers die 
in working against time for the preparation of 
our* court robes, and bakers’ lives are sacri- 
ficed to our partiality for hot rolls. But, when 
we have got it we think very little of it, and 
very much less of those who, some byi great 
natural gifts, combined with much laBour, 
industry and perseverance, minister to the 
pleasure of which we make so light. Great 
actors and singers are, by a certain portion of 
society, classed with cooks, mountebanks, and 
horse-jockeys. “That man who wrote the 
book, you know,” is the phrase by which Mr. 
Tennyson or Dr. Darwin would be designated, 
and world-renowned artists are “ od d p ersons, 
whom one does not meet about.” With that 
wretched imposition which occasionally in Eng- 
land is known as society — that gatnering of 
vapidity to each component part of which the 
laws which guide it prescribe a blank igno- 
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raaoe— uncaring unqnestiomng acceptance 
matters as they stand— a horror of talent 
as low, and of unconventionaUty as not correct 
«>with this dreary phantasm sometimes regnant 
among us, Business, however lumpy, coarse, un- 
refined, can he received, provided it be properly 
gilt ; but Pleasure and her profes(Bora, however 
I clever, br^ht,. and decent, are under the ban. 
[ Yet the Business of Pleasure is carried on 
; in the most^methodical manner, is of enormous 
] extent, employs countless “hands,” and avails 
j itself of ail the counting-house, clerk, day-book 
and ledger system, without which respectability 
! cannot understand existence. To carry out the 
i Business of English Pleasure, men and women 
are at this very time practiamg eight hours a day 
in dreary little Italian cities under renowned 
maestri, labouring against innumerable difficul- 
ties, privations, and disappointments, and solely 
cheered by the hope that on some future day 
thM shall he permitted to minister to pleasure 
in London, and earn the meed reserved for a few 
such mii^trants In the business of Pleasure, 
acres and acres of English ground, and Rhenish 
mountain, and French and Spanish plain, are set 
apart and cultivated to the highest degree of 
perfection ; in the same interest liardy Norsc- 
I men are salmon fishing; heavy Westphalian 
boors, preposterously accoutred, arc boar hunt- 
ing ; blue-blonsed Alsatian peasants arc fatten- 
ine bihous geese; dirty Russians are oiling 
cod-sounds. Those engaged in the Business of 
Pleasure arc of various sfaiions, of various tem- 
peraments, of various de^^rees of usefulness ; but 
from all is there required as strict honesty, 
punctuality, and fidelity, as proper and earnest 
a performance of their duties, as thorough rec- 
titude, as in any other condition in life. 

Let us first of all adjourn to a Greenwich 
dinner; 

The Vessel, well-known Greenwich house, 
built a few years ago, and rented by Air. Water- 
man, erst proprietor of the Ball and Coronet, an 
old-fashioned tumlie-down wooden edifice, lower 
down the street. From the 1st of April to the 
SOth of September, Pleasure’s business is in 
full swing here, and never allows the smallest 
relaxation. With a view to such business, and 
nothing else, the Vessel was built ; on the head- 
ing of its bills it calls itself an hotel, but you 
might search in vain on the Vessel’s basement 
for the C 9 muiercial room ; you might pass the 
remainder of your life hunting without success 
for the large family bedrooms, or the stuffy cup- 
boards in which baclielors are made to pass the 
night. There are no baths, and no billiard- 
room, no quaint assembly-room leading up three 
steps at the end of the first-floor passage, and 
sm^ng as if the ghost of our gavotte-dancing 
grandmothers still inhabited it. You will never 
find rows of boots with number-chalked soles 
standing outside its chamber-doors, nor regi- 
ments of bed-candlesticks on its hall table; no 
I “boots” lurks up its stairs at the chilly hours 

I of the morning to eall any one who is going by 

the first tram/ nor has such a thing as a “ break- 
fast order^ t^m; been heard within its capacious 


widla. From its odlar to its attic the Vessel 
means dinner, and nothing but dinner. On its 
ground floor are its h^ a Juratory, and the coffee- 
room with its numbered tables and its cheery 
look-out on the river. On the first floor are the 
large rooms used for city companies, testimonial 
dinners, and such like, at which^ between two 
and three hundred guests often sit down simul- 
taneously ; above, are the smaller rooms used 
for private parties. Each of these rooms is dis- 
tinguished by a name — the Nelson, the Beau- 
fort, the Wellington, &c., and the party in each 
is accredited with the dinner, wine, &o., ordered 
and consumed, in the following fasluon,-yIn the 
bar sits the booking clerk at a desk ; behind him 
is a speaking pipe ; at his side are two flexible 
tubes, one descending to the cellar, the other to 
the kitchen. Down the speaking pipe comes a 
roar: “Wellington — ibe pudding, bottle of 
decent hock.” Book-keeper gives ice-pudding 
order, but is slightly confounded about wine, so 
calls up, “Wellington! sparkling hock did you 
say?” Answer: “Decent hock, gentleman 
said.” “All right.” Then down cellarman’s 
tube; “Wellington, bottle hock. No. 3.” The 
principal cellarman has two assistants, who are 
despatched for wine while he books each order 
against the jiarticular room named. The system 
of check is thus treble, and, at the end of the 
evening when accounts arc made up, three entries 
of every order are brought forward — that is to 
say, the waiter’s who gives it, the booking-clerk 
tlnough whom it passes, and the cellaiman who 
I executes it. The cellars are perfect marvels of 
order and systematic detail, and so thorough is 
the supervision, and so accurate the check, tliat 
the superintendent, looking at the last stock- 
taking, can reckon the consumptioil to the mo- 
ment of inquiry, and can at any time ghm you to 
a bottle the exact state of any bin in the vast 
cellarage. While on this subject it is worth 
noticing that though the cellar contains numer- 
ous specimens of rare wines and curious vintages, 
it is very seldom indeed that they are called for. 
Punch, sherry, and champagne, with the dinner 
— and nearly always cliampague — it seems to 
be a fixed idea with Gi-eenwich diners, more 
especially with those who but seldom indulge in 
such a luxury, that champagne is a positive 
necessity. After dinner, by men of the present 
generation, and at parties where ladies are pre- 
sent, claret is generally drunk ; but ait the great 
feeds of the City companies, at the testimonial 
presentation dinners, at the annual gatherings 
of old gentlemen belonging to eccentrically- 
named clubs— institutions with a superstructure 
of indulgence springing from a substratum of 
charity — nothing but ISast India brown sherry 
and sound port ever “ sparkle on the board” 
after the cloth has been removed from it. 

On the first floor is a kitchen, v^iich supplies 
that and the floor above, while the bouse is 
pierced with “lifts” for the speedy conveyance 
of hot dishes and removal of plates^ glasses, &c. 
One of these lifts penetrates to the cellar, and 
brings up the wine fresh and cool from the 
deep daix bins ; one fetches the fruit and 







dessert from that bower wherein a pretty fprl 
passes her life engaged in the dispensation of 
such luxuries ; several are perpetually clatter- 
ing down into the kitchens, and returning 
laden with different courses, all set out in 
order for the' particidar room the waiter at- 
tached to which is in attendance to receive 
them. The same ordmr and regularity which 
pervades the rest of the establishment is brought 
to play upon the waiters ; to each man the plate 
given out is counted and entered on a record ; 
each has his own particular cutlery and glass ; 
each is accountable for everything supplied to 
him ; each has, as the first instalment of his 
day’s labour, to cut up a huge brown loaf into 
that timbcT-yai'd arrangement of delicious slices, 
without which no Greenwich dinner would be 
complete. Added to this, on every floor in the 
secret recesses unexplored by the gtmeral public, 
hangs a written code of laws and a table of fines 
applicable to waiters’ irregularities. At I he 
Greenwich houses the majority oi‘ the waiteis 
will be found to be foreigners, and they are 
mostly sons of German innkeepers, many of 
them men of worldly position, who have come 
over here to acquire a knowledge of their busi- 
ness, and an insiglit into the ways of the world. 
The head waiter at such a house as the Vessel is 
a superior man; at large dinners he draws a 
regular sketch of the table, which is generally in 
horse-shoe form, and on an average holds thirty- 
five dishes, seventeen on either side, and a huge 
centre-piece before the chairman; he arranges 
them artistically, and can in an instant denote the 
exact place of any dish. The daily list of eatables 
is prepared each morning by the superintendent 
'I (one of the partners), and nearly every article 
I is purchased in Greciiwicli. Some of the fish is 
I purchased in Billingsgate, but most comes from 
j two local fi si 1 mongers, who each morning supply 
! a priced tariff of what they have to offer. The 
I meat and nearly all the vegetables arc purchased 
i in the neighbourhood, and with such exactness 
are the Vessel’s books kept, that the precise 
amount spent in lucifer matches during the 
season is entered, and figures with other equally 
small items in the grand total of the partnership 
account. Wliat these accounts must be, for fish 
alone, may be guessed, when it is recorded here 
that between the 1st of April and the 30th of 
September, there is an average consumption of 
thirty -jive thousand flounders. 

Wliitebait, without which there would be no 
Vessel, and in the minds of a great many people 
no Grecnwich—wliitebait, which Theodore Hook 
called ** cui*l-papers fried in batter,” which most 
people sneer at as notliing, and which everybody 
eats with delight— are caught wdiere the water is 
a little brackish, generally between Barking and 
Greenhithe, with a net thirty feet long and 
twelve feet wfde. This net is cast always in 
daylight, either at high or low water, and re- 
mains two feet below the surface until nearly 
the ebb or ’flood, as the case may be. At the 
commencement of the spriuj^ whitebait first 
^appear, but not in larjge quantities, as these are 
old fish who escaped the last year’s netting ; 


about the middle of April the yoangj^fry, per- 
fectly transparent, arrive, and in the first week 
in May come to perfection. So it contmuira 
for a couple of months, then gradually whitebait 
get larger and larg^, and about the doae of 
September are lost sight of altogether. Thero 
is a speciality for dressing “bait,” and 
fisherman who, assisted by his son, for upwards- 
of a score of years has supplied the Vessel, not 
only catches the whitebait hut cooks them. 
On a glowing coke fire is placed a large frying- 
pan full of boiling lard ; the fish, first fchoroughfy 
rolled in flour, are placed in a feloth, which is 
plunged into the hissing fat. The cook, a per- 
fect Salamander, utterly impervious to the 
frightful heat which makes strangers wink and 
beat a hasty retreat, takes the handle of the 
frying-pan and turns it from right to left, peer- 
ing in at the seething mass. lu two minutes 
the cooking is accomplished, and the fish are 
emptied out of the cloth on to a dish. Ye who 
would taste your bait in perfection, get^ permis- 
sion to eat it in the kitchen! Salmon come 
from the banks of the Severn and Tweed, soles 
from Texei and Torbay, whiting and mackerel 
from the South Coast, smelts from the Medway, 
turbots from Dover, eels and flounders from the 
Thames, perch and crayfish from Oxford, lobsters 
from the coast of jN'orway, trout principally from 
Loch Leven,red mullet from the Channel Islands. 

Let us take another example of Pleasure, and 
learn something more of the Business by which 
it exists. A theatre would not be a bad speci- 
men, or a music-hall, or a supper establishment, 
with a large assemblage of customers with tastes 
ranging from high patrician to low plebeian. 
Here is a place combming the qualifications of 
all these— Cremohne Gardens. So quietly, 
orderly, and well is this place conducted, and 
with such sensible regard to the interest of 
its frequenters (who, by the way, are of all 
classes, ranging from old women and children 
who come for an early tea and a stroll m the 
grounds, who are possessed with wild desires to 
see the dogs and monkeys, and listen to the band, 
down to gentlemanly gentlemen who eat suppers, 
and are far too grand to express their desire to 
see anything at all), that, by its non-freqnenters 
and by a huge class of amiable people who look 
upon any amusement as emanating from Moloch 
and ‘becKoning towards the gaUows, it would 
never be heard of, were it not for the practical wit 
of certain exquisite humorists, who annually 
mark certain festive days in London’s calen- 
dar by breaking the proiirietor’s glasses and 
the waiters’ heads. This amiable class may 
perchance be strong in its notions of the diffu- 
sion of capital and the employment of labour; 
it may be always publishing pamphlets in which 
these subjects are paraded, in which it is clearly 
proved that this wretched couatry is on its 
way to destruction, and that the sooner every 
person with natural strength or mechanical know- 
ledge is on his way to some hitherto unheard-of 
land— there to set up tliat log-hut, and to ply that 
axe which have stood the poetasters in such good 
stea^ — ^the better for himself and for society. 
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Tlie gardens of Cremome are twenty-two acres 
in extent, are prettily laid ou^ are filled with 
brilliant flowers, and are kept with as much care 
sis those of the Horticultural Society. Indeed, 
of the quiet daylight frequenters of the place, 
were they not properly attended to, there would 
I be a serious failing off. During the season, the 
[ seryices of fifteen gardeners are constantly re- 
I quired, in rolling paths, mowing lawns, and at- 
I tending to the beds. Previous to opening, twenty 
I carpenters, six scene-painters, twelve gasmen, 
j two women to sew canvas, four men to repdr tlie 
roof, and five house-painters, take possession of 
the^outside of Cremome and its appurtenances, 
while two upholsterers, fifteen wardrobe-makers, 
and ten prOperty-men, look up old material, and 
I prepare ror internal decoration. Then the literary 
) gentleman attached to the establishment sits 
down in his cabinet to compose tlic announce- 
ment of approaching festivities, and eight bill- 
posters convey the result of his cogitations to 
an admiring public. 

In tbJh pj^t season of 18G3 the Gardens 
opened early in the spring with a dog show ; and 
the estimate for the preparation, for ^rdeners, 
painters, roofers, carpenters, smiths, labourers, 
and gravel-diggers, amounted tq 3500/., inde- . 
pendent of the cost of material, galvanised 
iron, timber, ironmongery, wir^work, &c., about I 
2000/. more. While the Exhibition was open, 
the expenses of keepers, police, atteudanls, and 
music, were about 300/. a week, and a very large 
sum was expended in advertisements and prizes. 
This dog show, however, was an extraneous allair, 
not calculated in the regular round of expense. 
In the same category was the tournament, to 
produce which the services of three hundred 
“ supers,** six armourers, tliirty-two horses, and 
ten CTOoms, were specially engaged. W^hen the 
Gardens are open for the season the regular staff 
is very large and very costly. It comprises sixteen 
money-takers, seven gasmen, two scene-painters, 
three house-painters, one resident master car- 
penter, and seventeen wardrobe men and women. 
The sta^e department requires the services uf 
twenty-hve carpenters to work the scenes, a 
prompter, a hundred members of the corps de 
ballet, two principal dancers, three principal pan- 
tomimists, several vocalists, and a turncock — 
without whose aid the fairy fountains would not 
flow. Add to this a firework manufacturer with 
seven assistants, fifteen riders, and several horses 
in the circus ; a set of twenty dogs and monkeys, 
with their master, in the Octagon Theatre ; a set 
of marionettes and their master, in another part of 
the grounds ; twenty-five members of the regular 
orchestra and two peripatetic bands, a gentle- 
man who delivers a lecture on the Australian 
explorers, three regular policemen, and, on extra 
nights, six others, and you have some notion of 
what the management of Cremome Gardens has 
to meet on Saturday mornings, as the cost of the 
amusement it provides. 

The hotel department, belonging to the same 
proprietary, is of course worked by a totally 
diflerent staff. The in-door division has the ser- 
vices of a manager, a housekeeper, fifteen bar- 


maids, three homyemaids, two head waiters, 1 
eighteen otlier winters, a booking clerk, two 
hall-keepws, and three porters. The out-dqor 
division is managed by a head waiter with fifty 
subordinates. In the kitchen there are four 
professed cooks, with assistants, a kitoto boy, 
a vegetable cook, two scullery men, two. bakers 
and confectioners, who are all overlooked by a 
larder clerk. There is also a man whose sole 
business is the production of soda-water and 
ginger beer ; and there is a cowkeeper. 

A few years ago, supper was the great meal at 
Cremome, but under the present management 
dinners have been made a feature of attraction 
in the programme, and ilie number of diners 
is now large. You can diue at various prices, ‘ 
and have almost anything you like to order, for 
the commissariat is on the most extensive scale. 
Regarding the consumption of food, at this 
single esiabrishmcnt, at the height of the season, 
the following list may be taken as a daily average. 
Six salmon, twenty pairs of soles, twelve gal- 
lons of whitebait, one turbot, twenty-five pounds 
of eels, twenty dozen of lobsters, twenty gallons 1 
of shrimps, one saddle of mutton, one iiauneh, * 
six quarters of lamb and six legs, six joints of 1 
roast beef, two fillets of veal," fifty pounds of | 
pressed beef, six dozen pigeon-pies, twenty-four j 
j aozen fowls, twelve dozen ducks, twelve tongues, | 
six hams, forty pounds of bacon, two tubs of i 
butter, two sacks of flour, and two hundred | 
eggs. Of vegetable produce, the daily con- ' 
sumption is fifty quarts of peas, iliree dozen ! 
cauliflowers, one hundred-weight of potatoes, j 
twenty score lettuce, one hundred heads of beet- 
root, thirty bunches of turnips and carrots, and 
six hundred bundles of watercress. Six hundred- 
weight of ice, two hundred-weight of sugar, and 
twenty pounds of tea, arc also consumed daily. 

Here are two examples of tlie manner in 
which the Business of Pleasure is carried on, j 
with the utmost regularity and precision ; with i 
every precaution of check and counter-check, 
book-keeping, and all the paraphernalia of ledger- 
deraain which respectability prescribes (in" no 
Manchester cotton-broker*s or Liverpool mer- 
chant’s offices could the accounts be more 
closely kept) ; with the liberal diffusion of very 
large capital, and the employment of a very 
large number of hard-working persons. 


LITERARY ADVENTURERS. 

Liteeatuee in the Eighteenth Century was 
something very different from literature in the 
Nineteenth. We are not suggesting any com- 
parison as to degrees of merit, nor as to the re- 
spective characteristics of books in those days 
and these. There was one feature of the 
Eighteenth Century literary world which, it is 
to be hoped, has gone for ever. The literary 
vagabond — the Grub-street man-of-all-work — 
the poor starveling author, dependent for his 
miserable bread and salt on the patron whom 
he was half pitied, half despised — exists no 
longer in the intellectual republic. Letters may 








still have their humble and their disreputahie 
followers*— their drudges and their drones; but 
not their pariah class. The very penny-a4raer 
is only a vagrant because the necessities of his 
calling make him one ; not necessarily from a 
love cJ dissipation. It was not so in the time 
of Dr, Johnson, and during the preceding age. 
In tlios^ days, a large proportion of working 
literary men were little better than outcasts— 
persons exiled from decent society, partly by 
tiieir own vices, partly by the fact of their fol- 
lowing a profession which hdd hardly acquired a 
recognised standing in the world, or found for 
itself a definite and indisputable sphere of use- 
fulness. The reading public was not sufficiently 
large to maintain an extensive fraternity of 
writers; and the writers consequently often 
starved and broke their hearts in wretched 
garrets, or earned a despicable living by flatter- 
ing the great. 

That this was the case not merely w'itb the 
race of Grub-street pamphleteers, but with 
men of conspicuous abilities and acquirements, 
let some of the best-known names in English 
literature attest. Otway, living in debauclicry, 
and dying in indigence ; Nat. Lee, living in in- 
digence, and dying in a drunken street frolic, 

I so poor that he was buried by the parish ; Savage, 

I compelled by his vices and his needs to herd in 
I cellars with the scum of the town ; Goldsmith, 
j composing his Vicar of Wakefield in penury and 
; trouble, and saved from the debtors’ prison by 
I the mter})osition of Johnson; Johnson himself, 

1 dining behind a screen at Cave the bookseller’s, 

I because he was too shabby to appcwir, and pacing 
i the streets of London all niglit with Savage, be* 
j cause neither had money to procure even the 
j meanest lodging ; the boy Chatterton perishing 
I by his own hand in hunger, heart- sickness, and 
! despair ; — aU these are instances of the equivocal 
position in which literary men were placed in 
former times. Those w^cre days in which Eng- 
lish literature had very little existence except in 
London. Even Edinburgh and Dublin looked 
almost entirely to the banks of the Thames for 
their supply of books ; and the provincial towns 
of England could boast of nothing better than 
some paltry local Gazette. The consequence was 
that every wit who happened to be horn in the 
country, in Scotland, or in Ireland — every dis- 
appointed scholar — every one who either was or 
fancied himself a genius, born to astonish the 
world and make his own fortune —hurried up to 
London from all quarters of the compass. The 
literary adventurer became as common a cha- 
racter as the military adventurer of an earlier 
age. The world vras his oyster, as it was to 
Pistol, only that he proposed to open it with pen 
instead of with sword. He w'ould make his way 
to the metropolis anyhow ; sometimes on foot, 
sometimes in a waggon. Perhaps he had but a 
few shillings in his pocket when he arrived ; but 
he would, carry with him the manuscript of a 
poem whidi was to be the foundation of his 
fortune, like the street merchant’s basket of frail 
w^ares in the Arabian Nights. Thus Johnson 
brought with him his tragedy of Irene. Even 


iu his case, the period that elaps^l b^re success, | 

or even comfortable subsisteiice, 'Ivds attamed, | 
proved to be long and bitter. But if the literary 
adventurer were a dull man, with no higher in- 
spiration than his self-conceit, the misery of his 
condition was limited only by his life. Perhaps 
he would get ^ introduction to some lord, and 
for a few occasional and ptmurious favours would 
debase his soul to the level of a parasite. John- 
son has no more lamentable figure in his Vanity 
of Human Wishes than that of the poor scholar 
whose existence is divided between 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jaij, |, 

Perhaps he became the over- worked, under-paid | 
drudge of a bookseller ; and we know what Mb ‘ 
fate was, from the testimony of Goldsmith, who, ! 
despite his genius, had to go through that i 
wretched experience : | 

Here lies poor Ned Pardon, from misery freed, I 

Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 

He led such a damnable life in this wdrld, I 

I don't think he’ll wish to come back. I 

i 

Perhaps, even when his youtli was past, and he 
had the encumbrance of a wife and child, he clung ' 
desperately to the dream of earning a living by 
poetry ; and then lie became the miserable crea- ' 
ture 'depicted by Hogarth, cudgelling his dull 
brains in a garret by the aid of Bysshe, sur- 
rounded by the sights and sounds of poverty, 
and distracted by importunate duns. Drury- 
lunc was one of his principal haunts, and Pope 
has showm him to us as he lay there in an 
attic, ' 

Lull’d by soft zephyrs through the broken pane : 
an abject being who 

Rhymes ere be wakes, and prints before Term ends. 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends. 

Goldsmith places tlie bedroom of Scroggen in 
the same street : 

There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggen stretch’d beneath a rug. 

The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire. i 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimney board. 

A nightcap deck’d his brows, iustead of bay ; 

A cap by night— a stocking all the day. 

Such was the hack author of the ‘Eighteenth 
Century ! Yet even as late as forty years 
ago, YVashington Irving — perhaps drawing, 
however, more from book knowledge of the 
past than from actual experience of London 
literary life— thought/* the Poor Devil Author” 
a fitting subject for one of his lively sketches. 

The Tom Dribble of the American humorist is 
a village poet who comes to London hoping to 
clear the heights of Parnassus a bound, and 
who, after a period of desperate want, finds 
sustenance and contentment in the humble 
work of peniiy-a-lining. Tliere is more in the 
moral than possibly Irving himself perceived. 

The new'spaper pre^s has put an end to “the ' 
Poor Devil Author.” I 
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When lie existed in all his shabby gloiy, be 
^ss a great plague to the booksellers. We 
have a record or him as early as about the 
year 1685, wh^ John Bnnton (then just oom- 
mencing his pweer as a publisher) was sorely 
troubled by the tricks and evasions of the hack 
writers who ca^wded about bim. Before John 
had finished his anprentieeship, be had come to 
j the condusion that the "great concern” of 
the^ Mntlemen "lay more in how much a 
sheet, 9mn in any generous respect they bore to 
the commonwealth of learning.” He speaks of 
their false pretences of profound scholarship, 
and* adds : " As for tbeir honesty, it is very 
• remarkable : they will either persuade you to 
^ upon another man’s copy, or steal his 
thought, or to abridge his book, which should 
have got him bread for his lifetime. When you 
have engaged them upon some project or other, 
they wu] write you off three or four sheets, 
perhaps ; take up three or four pounds upon an 
urgent occasion ; and you shall never hear of 
them more.” Dunton’s sneer about the greater 
love of his authors for wbat they earned by 
their labours than for the abstract interests 
of the commonwealth of letters, hardly conies 
with a good grace from the mouth of a book- 
seller. What was his main object in issuing 
works to the pubJ ic ? Was lie content to starve, 
that the intellectual state might prosper ? True, 
he does not seem to have been a very successful 
man; but it is hardly probable that he offered 
himself a willing sacrifice to literature. 

One does not read much of the "Poor Devil 
Authoress.” The quiet, homely manners of 
women, their inexpensive habits, and their power 
of making the most out of a little, arc so inany 
guarantees, 'that, even when their earnings are! 
small, they will contrive to live with decency . 
Many hard-working and ill-paid authoresses 
‘ have chequered our literary annals, and may 
doubtless still be found patiently toiling iii 
humble lodgings, and winning tlieir daily bread 
bravely ; but at no time lias the literary woman, 
speaking broadly and generally, fallen to the 
level of the Orub-street pamphleteer or the 
Drury-Iane poet. To this rule, however, one 
unhappy exception occurs to the memory. Mrs. 
Charke, the truly unfortunate daughter of Colley 
Cibber, was a sort of female Otway, without his 
genius. Petted by her parents when she was a 
child, and; after her marriage to a violin player 
of dissolute habits, repudiated by her father lot 
levity of conduct which the memory of his own 
impradences should have made him especially 
charitable in judging, she passed the remainder 
of her life in miserable penury, sometimes writ- 
ing for the bookseller.s, sometimes appearing on 
the stage, Mr. Whyte, an Irish gentleman, has 
given an account of a visit which he paid to the 
poor lady in edmpany with a London bookseller, 
who had been invited to hear the manuscript of 
a novel read, and to make an offer for the pur- 
chase: She was then a widow ; but her father 
was still living. Charlotte, who in her youth 
i»d dwelt in luxury equal to that of many ladies ' 
of title, was now domiciled in a wrcStched thatched 

hovel in the purlieus of Cleri^^^rell Bridewell, 
at that time a wild suburb, where the scavengers 
used to throw the dleansdnps, of ibe streets. The 
house and its scanty furanure sufSoiently indi- 
cated the extreme poverty of the inmates. Mrs. 
Charke sat on a broken chair by a little scrap 
of fire, and the visitors were accommodated with 
a rickety deal board. A balf-starved dog lay at 
the authoress’s feet ; a cat sat on one* hob, and 
a monkey on the other ; while a magpie perched 
on the back of its mistress’s chair. A worn-out 
pair of bellows served for a writing-desk, and a 
broken cup for an inkstand : these were matched 
by the pen, which was worn down to the stump, 
and was the only one on the premises. The 
lady asked thirty guineas for the copyright ; the 
bookseller offered five, but was at length in- 
duced by liis friend to give ten, on condition 
that Mr. Whyte would pay a moiety, and take 
half the risk. In addition, the authoress was 
to receive fifty copies for herself, which was pro- 
bably equal to so much more money. It may 
be questioned whether the poor Minerva Press 
novelists of the next generation (who were 
almost all women) made such good bargains as 
this. Five guineas is said to have been the re- 
gulation price of a three volume romance in j 
those days— and we must candidly admit that it 1 
u'as seldom worth more. ! 

Tiie visit of the bookseller and his friend to 
Mrs. Charke took place in the year 1755. Six 
years previously, an obscure lodging near Shoe- 
lane saw the last moments of a man who may be 
taken as an exemplar of the needy profligate 
author of past times. Samuel Boyse, the writer 
of a poem called Deity, which made some noise 
for a while, was an Irishman by birth, though of 
English origin. His father was a Dissenting 
minister ; but young Boyse seems to have gone 
astray very early, "lie idled away his time in 
dissipation when at college, and married before 
he was twenty. Had his wife been a woman of 
good sense, and capable of exercising an influence 

1 over him, he might have made a fresh start in 
life ; but she was thoughtless and extr^agant, 
and Boyse became so involved that his father 
was obliged to sell all he bad to pay the young 
man’s debts, and died soon after in poverty. 
Boyse passed some time in Edinburgh, writing 
poems, and seeking to make friends among the 
nobility; though, whenever fortune presented 
him witli an opening, he contrived to miss it by 
bis habits of indolence. After a while, he came 
up to London, and soon dropped to the lowest 
abysses of literary vagabondage. He would 
meet the necessities of the moment by begging- 
letters ; and, haying thus obtained half a guinea 
or so, would sit riotmg in a tavern until the money 
was all spent, wliile iiis wife and child starved at , 

home. Sometimes he wrote verses by the hnn- 
dred for the Gentleman’s Magazifie. These he | 
would compose in bed, to whreh he was obliged 1 
to confine himself for whole days, Jiis clothes ' 
being frequently at the pawnbroker’s. One of 
his friends has given a painfully vivid picture of 
his appearance while writing these fugitive 
pieces tor Mr. Syivanus Urban, He sat up in 
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bifid with the blanket wrapped about him {the 
sheets had disappeared), and, thrusting his riht 

• arm through a hole he had cut, scribbled 
as best he could on the paper resting on his 
knee. Whenever he was obliged to go abroad, 
he had an ingenious method of supplying the 
absence of a snirt. He cut some white paper into 
strips, which he fastened round his wrists and 
neck, in the manner of ruffles and bands j and 
in this plight would sally forth, with the ad- 
ditional inconvenience,” as his friend modestly 
, expresses it, “of want of breeches.” The 
wearers of paper collars in the present day have 
a precedent from the heights of Parnassus and 
the depths of poverty. Readers of George 
Colman the Younger’s Broad Grins will be re- 
minded by this device of the story of the 
poor country clergyman, wlio, being invited to 
dine with the squire on the day when his only 
shirt was in the wash, furnished himself wil li 
the similitude of linen in the »amc maimer. 
Colman probably borrowed the idea from the j 
actual records of Boyse’s life ; and indeed there 
is something in the notion which seems as if it 
could only have occurred to an Irishman — a 
mingling of wretchedness and drollery charac- 
teristic of the land where the peasants arc said to 
sit on the roofs of their hovels in windy weather, 
to prevent the thatch being blown away. Poor 
Boyse’s contrivance is of a piece with that of 
Brian O’Lyn, commemorated in tlie immortal 
ballad which records the adventures of that 
worthy ; 

Brian O’Lyn had no shoe to his fut, 

* So he cover’d it over with beautiful sut; 

lie stepp’d in a puddle ritcht up to the shin : 

“ No need of shoe leather,” said Brian O'Lyn. 

Boysc’s misfortunes were in a great measure 
his own fault. lie was a man of some ability 
and of considerable scholastic acquirements ; 
and, had ho chosen to live respectably, might 
have' earned a decent livelihood. Gr.'Joluisoii 
said .that he could translate well from the; 
French ; but, if any bookseller employed him 
on this species of work, he would pawn tin* 
oriffinal as soon as he had done a sheet or two, 
and repeat the process as often as the book was 
redeemed for him. A subscription in sixpences 
was once got up for him by Johnson, uitli a 
view to redeeming his clothes ; but two days 
afterwards they were pawned again. So he 
went on, getting deeper and decfier into the 
mire of distress and dishonesty, until in 1742 
he was locked up in a spuiigiug-house, from 
wdiich he addressed a piteous appeal to Cave. 
“ I am every moment,” he wrote, “ threatened 
to be turned out here, because I have not 
money to pay for my bed two nights past, whicli 
is usually j^aid beforehand; and I am loth to 
go into the Compter, till I can see if my affairs 
can possibly be made up. I hope, therefore, 
you will have the humanity to send me half a 
guinea for support, till I finish your papers in 
my hands. I humbly entreat your auswer, 
^ving not tasted anything since Tuesday even- 
ing I came here; ana my coat will be taken off, 
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my baek for the chaiige of 'tMybed ; so that I 
must go into prison naked, wMch is too shock- 
ing for me to thiiik of.” By sonw means or 
other, Boyse got out of jail ; out he was not re- 
formed. He had a habit of drinking hot beer 
to excess, so that his intellectual powers were 
confused and rendered inoperative. On the 
death of his wife, his necessities were such that 
the only mourning he could afford was a penny- 
worth of black ribbon, which he tied round the 
neck of his dog. During the last few months 
of his own life, he seems to have lived with 
rather more decency, and he was at m time 
■ wanting in religibus protestations; but it is 
very doubtful whether he was ever really re- 
claimed. Of his death, various accounts are 
given. One states that he was found dead in 
kis bed, with a pen in his hand, with which he 
was at work on a translation of Fcnelon’s De- 
monstration of the Being of a God ; another, 
that he never recovered from a barbarous attack 
made on him in Westminster by some soldiers ; 
a third, that he was run over by a coach when 
intoxicated. At any rate, he finished his mise- 
rable existence at the age of forfy-one— as per- 
fect a specimen of the roor Devil Author and 
disreputable hanger-on of letters as even his 
own era, rich as it was in such productions, can 
afford to the student of scholastic mendicancy. 

We might trace up the history of literary 
sorrows and vice to an earlier age. Spenser 
died in King-street, Westminster, “ for lack of 
bread,” as Ben Jonson records. Ben himself 
was often pushed for the means of life. Marlowe 
was killed in a drunken brawl with a tavern 
drawer, after a brief life of reckless profligacy, 
llis fellow dramatist, Greene, lived with equal 
lieeutiousucs.s, and died repentant in the house 
of a poor shoemaker who took care of him in 
his last moments, when he was reduced to the. 
extreme of penury. But that was a time in 
which literature, apart from the stage, w'as hardly 
followed as a profession; and il consequently 
presents us with fewer instances of vagabond 
autliorship than tlic period extending from the 
reign of vYilliam the Third to that of George 
the Third. The epoch thus limited was a tran- 
sition .period, and it abounded in all the evils of 
an unsettled state. There was a sufficiently 
large class of readers to induce a great many 
men of ability and scholarship to. depend on 
letters for their support; but not sufficiently 
large, as we have already remarked, to maintain 
them in decency and comfort. Education had 
not advanced far enough to create a vast public 
expecting to be supplied with mental food as 
regularly as with bread and meat. For the first 
fifty years or so after the Revolution, authors 
looxed for their reward mainly to the patronage 
of noblemen — a mode of life ai once precarious 
and degrading; and, tlmugh this ceased in the 
reign of George the Third, it was long ere tlie 
working man of letters was placed in a better 
position by the public. It was long also before 
he himself acquired a just idea of Eis duties as 
a’ member of the industrial world. Too often 
he’ laid the foundation of his own failui'e by 
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i^e sentimentalism of his yiews. Because it 
pleased him to Vrite verses to Delia and 
Odes on ImmortalitV) he took it into bis head 
that that was his sole business in life, and that 
this rough toiling hard-handed world of ours 
was bound to stop, and hear him pipe, and 
reward him for his piping. Society, on the 
other hand, made the mistake of regarding tlie 
literary man as a sort of pleasant supei-Suity 
— an intellectual gipsy, to be played with on 
holiday occasions, but to he kept studiously 
apart from respectability and its ways. Unfor- 
tunately, the literary man gave too much colour 
to the prejudice by his loose and wandering 
life* 

The vast development of the new'spaper press 
of late years has put an end to many of these 
evils. Journalism has made literature a business 
— ^no small recommendation in a business land. 
An immense field is open for all kinds and 
degrees of authorship ; and this is not confined 
to London, but is to be found in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and the large provincial towns of Eng- 
land. The literary man is now a workman, in 
the best sense of the word. And, as if to show 
how well imagination harmonises with prosaic 
toil, this resort to steady working habits on the 
part of our pen-men lias been accompanied by a 
development of the poetical faculty of which 
the Boyses and the Chattertons liad but the 
feeblest glimpse. 


I GOD’S-ACKE, 

I Quiet and peaceful on this starry eve 

The Dead lie here and take tiieir solemn rest, 

I With coronals and wreaths of blooming flowers 
j Placed on their breast. 

I The great green br.anclics of the beech and aspen 
Entwining overhead, 

Form avenue.s, like aisles of a cathedral, 

! Built for the Dead. 

I They do not lie in stately splendour, only 
, Thou;'ht of as monuments of former fame ; 
j But each grave has it.s little crown of flowers 
Hung o’er its name. 

I They do not grimly lie, locked up and mouldeiing 
In jails of stone •, 

Where, through a crevice, a stray beam of sunshine, 
Creeps in alone : 

( There are no trophies of sepulchral splendour, 

J ; Containing c^ypt^ of dust, 

j I Behind which, in tlie shadow dark as midnight, 

! I They rot and rust, 

1 ! Here spring upon the graves, with blooming flowers, 
Bright banks of moss, 

On wdiich the pitying midnight Angel rests 
Beside a cross. 

This is a grand ^oallmdral, and the shimmering 
Of aspens overhead, 

Sounds ever like a whispered burial service 
By spirits said. 

The storm wind swaying leaf and branch together 
With his wild moans, ^ 

Sounds like the prelude of an unseen organ's 
Gigantic tones 1 


*Tis as if spirits far above were chanting 
The De Profundis, 

I Which the cathedraTs vaulted aisles for ever 

I Echo around us ! 

I 

Quiet and peaceful on this starry eve 
The dead lie here, and take their solemn rest, 

With coronals and 'wreaths of summer flowers , 
Placed on their breast. 

Daily the Germans tend these sacred temples->F> 
Thdr dead but sleep ; 

And kindly the kindly-hearted watchers ever 
A vigil keep ! 

They come at morning and at eve, with roses, 

Cut fresh and rare, 

And place them by the graves of those they lovbd 
With wondrous care ! 

They come with footsteps so subdued and solemn 
As if a sound 

Would break the slumber of the quiet sleepers, 

In sacred ground ! 

The flowers they bring with prayers of hope are 
hallowed, 

Unloving fingers 

Touch not those bright mementoes, where heart-love 
For ever lingers. 

This is indeed a cloister for the weary 
And broken-hearted: 

A refuge for the lonely, whose world-treasures 
Have all departed. 

Here, heartaches cease, and farewells to the dying 
Are heard no more : 

These graves arc but the boats that bear the spirit 
To the eternal shore ! 

I too would lie within this grand cathedral, 

And take my rest, 

If the two tiny hands I love so dearly 
Placed flow^ers upon my breast. 


UNION IS STRENGTH? 

Our Union is built on a clearing of' half a 
dozen acres, or thereabouts, of ancient woodland, 
on the hill which commands a magnificent view 
of fertile country, wood, mountain, valley, 
churches, villages, and country-seats ; a feudal 
stronghold, abbey ruins, and, in the far distance, 
cathedral and castle, in close company, on the 
brink of a noble river. The hill commands that 
view, but the Union-house doesiiH-, for tliat is 
necessarily enclosed by a high wall. But in 
winter-time, when the foliage is dead, there is a 
prospect from the highest tier of windows. 
Whether tliere be or not, what matters ? Na- 
ture’s nothing. Three or four hundred paupers 
are not brought here to enjoy scenery. The more 
we brick out nature, the better for our system. 

I The garden fronts the houfee, and is large and 
well cultivated. Two stunted ^rs stand like 
sentinels, one on each side of the gate, at the 
entrance of the premises, and a few common 
flowers fringe the path which divides ihe garden 
into equal parts, and leads straiglit to the en- 
trance. Eight or ten decrepid representatives 
of the first gardener go on leisurely with their 
occupation, and take no note of any of the 



E ’ians who aare arriving for the wtekly 
meeting, 

• A noise like " charming** of bees striking 
old pans and kettles, and the whistling of 
whistles, falls on the ear as we get within range. 
It is the dram and fife band, consisting of boys 
brought up in the Union, The band is allowed 
to p&y occasionally on board days to enliven 
the proceedings, and to cheer up, let us hope, 
the poor disconsolate souls who herd together 
under the entrance. The guardians will attend 
to them by-and-by. Meanwhile, these people, j 
waiting for judgment, talk over their grievances, 
and speculate on the relief likely to oe awarded 
to them as cases of casual distress. 

The outside of the building bears no resem- 
blance to a prison, nor would it be easy to mis- 
take it for a lunatic asylum, or county hospital, 
or for anything, in short, but the Union. A 
long, staring frontage, with a clear contempt of 
avchitectural design and ornament, red brick, 
two stories high, low roof, dumpy chimneys, 
a few sooty cowls which creak mournfully as 
they adjust themselves to the wind, an ugly 
additional wing under wdiich the young paupers 
are sheltered ; this is the outer view. 

Au arched entrance, with the great doors 
shut, and a little wicket ajar, admits us to the 
inner mysteries. On tlie right, are tlic guar- 
dians* board-room, and other official apartment '' ; 
on the left, the mastei’s residence, the matron’s, 
and porter’s lodge. Wc sec also massive iron 
gates, with locks and bolts on them, massive 
iron railings tlirough which one may observe 
how the different wards of the building radiate 
from the point where wc si, and, as from the 
centre of a semicircle. The radiation is of high 
brick walls, witli doors in them carefully shut 
and barred. The inner view does certaiiih sug- 
gest to the mind the notion of a jail. 

Cerberus, the lame porter, with his tiiple 
bunch of keys, hobbles np and touches his liat 
to the visiting committee, now going round 
the house. One of the committee carries a slate, 
on which to note down any tiling rcquiiiug the at- 
tention of the board, and we must have Cerberus 
to open the doors as we go round the house. 

We enter first the old men’s ward. Here 
they are, merry old gentlemen all of them, re- 
lieved by the new Highways Act from cares of 
mending the ways of tne parisli. Some of them 
hobble about on tw’o sticks ; some lounge on the 
benches in the yard, as it happens to be a sunny 
day, and listen to the fifes and drums which 
are noisy on the other side of the wall. Fed, 
clothed, and housed, tliey have nothing to do, 
and they do it. But all the w'hile they look 
as if they were waiting for something. About 
a score of iron bedsteads without curtains are 
ranged in a row on each side of the long apart- 
ment, which has a fireplace at each end. Some 
of our friends prefer lying on their beds, and 
scarcely ^ turn their incurious lacklustre eyes 
upon us as we pass along, and ask the routine 
question, “ Is all right P” These look as if they 
will not have to wait long. 

At one bedside sits a lady reading the Bible , 


to a man who lies on his back ga^ng for breath, 
and stone-deaf. The old men like to see her 
among them, and, for the sake djf her kindness, 
are quiet as mice, while she vainly endeavours 
to force on their attention some passage whole- 
some to the spirit, which will soon be set free 
from Union regulations, and human distinctions 
between rich and poor. 

A few of the old men ask a holiday or tWo, 
to go pd see their friends. Their applications 
are written down, and will doubtless be conceded. 
Most of the men are personally known to the 
visiting committee, and a few kind words, with 
a somewhat cursory examination of the*ward, 
completes the visitors’ duly in this section. 

But what do we find in the next ward? 
Able-bodied men in the Union ? They get into 
difficulties sometimes, into Unions and into jails 
too, and w^ill say that the prison was the nicer 
place of the two. But some are here' associated 
with them, who have come here through no fault 
of their own. A pale-faced cadaverous-looking 
man approaches us, and lias some application to 
make. He has been crushed down by long 
sickness leagued with want. Two of his young 
ones, he says, were carried off by tlic fever before 
it struck him. Their home was so damp that the 
doctor recommended them all ** to come in,” that 
they might have the benefit of the better care 
bestowed upon house patients. He is con- 
valescent, but not yet strong enough to take 
wing and fiy away, as he could wish, and as he 
does wish with all his soul, poor fellow. He is 
a respectable man too, we are told. 

“ How many arc you in family ?” ** Only six 
now.” “All in here?” “Yes.” “Wife 
I here ?” “ Yes, she has been very ilF,” says the 
: man, in a restless eager sort of way. “I hear 
I she ri getting better,” he adds. “ When did 
j you sec her laM ?” “ Tlie day before yesterday.” 

j “ Children all right, are they ?” “ 1 believe so.”. 

Two or three sulky-looking young men pick 
oakum in a corner of the room. They are 
worthless fellows who have been trying to dodge 
the relieving officer, and have got an order for 
the house — taken by tlicm “to sarve out the 
parish,” as the saying is. Apparently the 
parish doesn’t mind being so served, and, if one 
may judge, the effort is costiii" them dear, and 
will not be long persisted in. &au while, if they 
won’t w'ork, they will be locked up for twelve 
hours on bread and water. After which, in case 
of continued resistance, there is hope that they 
will meet with a reward in the long run which 
it is a pity they could not receive at first. 

One poor fellow walks up to our party, 
giggles, bows, and makes inarticulate noises. 
He is a harmless idiot, not bad enough for the 
asylum, and his friends can’t or won’t maintain 
him. A word will keep him quiet in daylight, 
but in the dead of night he wjkes up, sometimes 
in terror, and for an hour or more disturbs all 
the ward by his lamentations. 

Following the plan of the building, we come 
next to the kitchen; a lofty spacious apartment, 
well ventilated, and mill every convenience 
requisite. The dinner is being served on plates 
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which ceitam inmates come and carry • round, and two, like Sunday-school girls going to 
it consists of three ounces of bread, four ounces church. A scamper across country, cricket (not 
of cooked meat, twelve ounces of potatoes, and once in a way, hut commonly), the habit of 
a pint of broth. The meat is not of prime obsCTvation got in early life, as other boys get 
quality, hat such as a hungry man may eat with it by peering, as boys only can, into objects 
relish. The breiad is of good seconds flour, animate or inpimate, the hold free venture 
Incidentally it is worth notice that the poor with a thrashing risked, tiie joy of a ladcy 
buy flour, or bakeris bread, of the most ex- escape — these, and a hundred other boyish ex- 
pensive quality. The potatoes and other vege- periences, the young pauper has not, with the 
tables aregrown in the garden, and are excellent, single exception of the thrasliing. Courage and 
The baker and cheeseman’s room is adjoining, enterprise must be squeezed out of his heart 
It is flited up with a weighing machine (any by poor-law, and the utter dulness that begets 
pauper may require bis food to be weighed), a h^eless manhood takes the vacant space, 
and 'rows of shelves, with drawers beneath, for Whoever recommended music lessons was a 
crumbs and bits cut to wa.ste. Half loaves with friend to the boys. Poor-rate money is well 
an allowance of cheese, granted as special con- spent on the big and side drums, cymbals, 
cession, and an additional slice of bread here triangle, and squeaking fifes. We ask for a 
and there to make the balance true, are placed tune. In the absence of the instructor, a little 
on the shelves, ready for use. The cheese is fellow, the smallest in the band, who screws his 
Butch cheese, and certainly better than one fife wry-ways with an air, is to lead. They 
generally finds in cottages. Every person ap- stfirt, and keep well together ; the leader plays * 
pears tidy, the food is kept clean, and there is his part shrilly and clearly, and his eye almost 
nothing objectionable in this department. lights up as he and his fellows repeat the 

The infirmary needs no lengthened descrip- measure. The dinmmers drum on in a stolid 
tion. It is almost empty just now, there being sort of n way, the ti iangle chimes in where it 
no infectious illness in the house, excepting should, the lifers mind what they are about, and 
that which, notwithstanding cleanliness rigidly all come safe to the end of the tune— one of the 
enforced, never is quite got rid of. Two or negro melodics harmonised for the performers. | 
three sick persons arc in the respective wards, The girls’ scnool, which is in the next yard, | 
very comfortable as far as human aid can avail, is of the same size. The management here is 
and though they have a dull time of it, they also efficient. There is less apatiiy and want of | 
would be, we tell them, perhaps worse off at expression than among the boys. Sampler work, j 
home. Preparations, we see, arc being made to darning, mending, washing, ironing, and cook- I 
bring patients here out of the old men’s ward, ing, form the industrial work. No “accomplish- I 
This is always done in hopeless cases. nients” are taught, which is a comfort. The 

Next is a court-yard, high walled, enclos- girls can read, wTito, and sum pretty well, and are 
ing boys’ school and dormitory, and school- quicker than the boys. They needless, and have 
master’s residence, with tailor and shoemaker’s actually more variety of outlet for the energies 
shops at the side. The schoolroom is an oh- of youth. The singing is not bad, and, like the 
long apartment, with a stove al one end, fenced drum and fife band, is a source of pleasure, 
from too close approach. Discipline is strictly As we re-pass the entrance on our visit to the 
maintained, and the scholars are quiet as we women’s ward, we niuice that the great doors 
enter. Forty to fifty boys all dressed alike, and are opened, and a s])iing cart waiting. “ Only 
with their hair combed to one pattern, all with a funeral of one of tin • old ladies,” says Cerberus, 
sallow complexion, are as like each other as so cheerfully. “ That's lier husband a waiting 
many shrimps. The vacant stare of this rising outside.” And he points to a miserable-look- 
generation of paupers, every boy with wide- ing old man, with no mourning beyond a rusty 
open eyes, and a half-opened mouth, startles black crape hatband, Inch has done duty before, 
one at first. It constitutes their family like- “They’ll give him a lift, as it’s nearly four miles 
ness. Are there any sharp boys among them ? to thfe church.” So they had out the elm chest 
Two or three questions in arithmetic are rightly from the dead-house, with initial letters and 
imawered, some of the boys are quick at figures date on the top of ir, and lifted it into the cart, 
and able to work vulgar fractions. The writing and, as predicted, “ old Sam” was accommodated 
iscreditahle, blots are seldom found, since punish- with a seat, the coffin projecting a foot or so 
ment is prompt for carelessness. Religious in- over the back of the cart, 
struction is given carefully, and surely there is “There they goes,” an old crone exclaims 
enough done for them by way of teaching. They mournfully, as we turn away to the ward, “ their 
areas painstaking and attentive as boys usually last ride together. It seems but the other day 
are; nevertheless, they are like no other boys. I see them married.” And with a sigh comes 
They want development of bodily alertness, they the indirect appeal for a pinch of^ snuff, or the 
have none of thfe life and vivacity which boys in wherewithal to buy it. 

the Ohter world would get. ^ Their world is shut , The apartment, in size and arrangement, is 
up in the limits of -the ward set apart for them similar to the old men’s ward, but with more of 
in the Union. The schoolroom, the gaping an air of comfort. Theold women alko are more 
d^wnitoty, theflull gravelled court-yard, all re- cheerful and contented than the old men. There | 
animad spirits. When these ghosts. of are no complaints to make to the committee, 1 
Splgo out lor a walk, they stalk funereally, two Neither upon these old ladies, norupon theleebler ! j 

■ .1':; • • Ij 
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matrons in a similar room adjoining, need ure in- 
trude, as they pronounce themselves “all right/* 
. But we make way past the clothes that are 
hanging out to dry^ and look in at the laundry 
and washhouse, where several strapping pauper 
damsels have been busy enough since they heard 
us coming. We tlien cross the court-yard, and 
eater the abode of a troublesome class of the 
community. Twenty or thirty young women, 
many with infants, in a long room, sit or lounge 
. about .with little or nothing to do. Here is the 
sore puzzle to those who would fain see their 
way to reform and amendment. Among the 
number many are more sinned against than sin- 
ning,^ Bui the leaven of vice spreads quickly 
among them, and there is little or nothing to 
check U)c contagion of bad influence, by day or 
night. We arc besieged with nonces to quit j 
all speak together, and apparently the ward will 
soon be well-nigh empty. If they will go, there is 
nothing to stop them, and if tlipy are des^itutt; 
in a week or a fortniglit, there is nothing to 
prevent their finding their way back again. 
Within that time a couple of fairs will be held 
in neighbouring towns, so they all mean to go 
out, have their fling, and return if t hey must. 
One of the committee tells them he hopes that, 
if they arc going to leave the liouse, they will 
^ try to DC respectable, and keep out of harm’s way. 
The remark is received with a suppressed titter. 
Another says, he hopes “ they may never come 
back again any more.” They ail hope so too, 
and sincerely, I think. Two or three apply fur 
a holiday, which the committee lefuse; upon 
which one of them gives notice to quit, like the 
rest ; there will bo comparatively a quiet ward 
until the fairs are over, after wliich, as ex- 
perience of former years has proved, they will 
drop in agciin one by one, till nearly all aiv 
accounted for. What becomes of those who do 
not return .P Sometimes tliey have a chance, 
and turn out well. Not uufrequeul ly, however, 
they lead a bad life till they get into jail, or die 
i miserably. The inspection is now complete, and 
the visiting committee of guardians return to the 
board. 

Seven or eight guardians sit at a table, wliicli 
is so long Jis to leave scarcely room for any one 
to pass at either end. One or two arc magis- 
trates, another is a clergyman, the rest are 
farmers. The magistrates are oflicial guardians, 
the others are chosen annually, one or more 
from each parish, as tlic jwet provides. Tlie 
guardians soon get a tolerable knowledge oithe 
usual duties, which are not always easy or plea- 
sant to discharge. So long as the ordinary 
routine continues, we go on pretty well ; but 
occasionally some question out of tlie rcgulai 
course will arise, and then action becomes cn- 
pricious and blundering. The board has, how- 
ever, its adViscr in the clerk, w^ho conducts the 
i correspondence and keeps minutes of proceed- 
ings, and who ijn the long run puts matters to 
rights : though it is not usual to ask his advice 
until the British farmers have spoken a bit of 
their minds. 

Applications for relief are taken as soon as 

- : — : jr. 

the minutes of last.meeting^kKre been read 

and confirmed, and any boBiness arising out of 
them has been disposed oL report of the 

visiting committee, the examaimtion of ac- 
counts, and orders for payment anid 3^1ief, 

with any miscellaneous items which h^pen to 
require attention, constitute the prooeeaings of 
the day. 

Where maffistrates make a point of attending, 
the duties will, generally speaking, be done pro- 
perly. In one Union, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county acts as chairman. This condescension 
is the means of securing the attendance of other 
magistrates in the district, and sets a good * 
example in the county. But it frequently bap- | 
pens — and the increasing work thrown upon i 
country gentlemen is partly the reason of this — ! 
that the official guardians do not take much in- i 
terest in the Union. In some Unions they are 
seldom or never known to attend, unless when j 
ihcie is an appointment to be settled. T^eii it | 
is considered t hat recent legislation has created 
a highways committee, a union assessment [ 
committee of wliich one-t hird must be magis- j 
trates similar in many respects to the board of 1 
guardians, the question may be asked whether j 
more magistrates arc not required for the addi- j 
tional duties now devolving on them ? At all j 
events, some precautions should be taken to j 
prev^t the management of really delicate social i 
machinery from falling into the hands of persons ! 
who are not able to understand Uie work. { 

The proceedings are public. As we enter, j 
the relieving officer of one of the districts stands j 
on the left of the chairman, making his report, | 
and receiving instructions how to act in certain ; 
cases. We arc a liberal board, and our work j 
contrasts favourably with that of some others. ■ j 

Man, married ; children dependent, five ; re- i 
ported by the relieving officer sick. Applica- j 
tion for out -door redief : is on his club ; full pay, 
eight shiilings a week. Ordered medical at- 
tendance, four shillings a week, and five gallons 
of flour. 

The next is a case similar in all respects but 
one. The man is married, has five children 
dependent, and is sick, but lias been impro- 
vident, and docs not belong to a club. Be- 
lieving officer reports that the man said, “ Clubs i 
were so much money wasted so long as we ' 
wouW reckon it in with our allowance.” The 
board is disposed to compel him* to come in, 
but finally admits the truth of his argument 
without reference to its morality, by ordering 
medical attendance, ten sliillings a week, and 
five gallons of flour. , 

A young fellow has beaten his wife cruelly, 
and demands an allowance during her approach- 
ing confinement. Relieving officer, with a cre- 
ditable feeling, will make no provisional order, 
but directs liira to attend ^he board. He 
swaggers into the room, and scarcely waits to 
be called upon for his statement before the de- 
mand is repeated, admits he gave her a punch 
or two, and says it seiwed her right. Wants 
ho know what business it is to anybody what he 
jdoes with his own wife ? 1 

1 
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coolness with which an only son. will leave a 
widowed mother to end her days in the Union, 
and will refuse, unless summoned before the 
magisfemtes, to contribute one farthing towards 
her maintenance ? Is poor-law not answerable 
often for the absence of that bond of natural 
affection which can never be made too strong, 
and for the profligacy of our pauper young 
women? I know that such disastrous results 
are fostered and nourished under the baleful 
legislation which was meant to save the poor; 
and that the source of all the evil is, that poor- 
law, to clear ground for itself, begins with a 
repeal by act of parliament'” of fundamental 
laws ordained by the great legislator who is 
alone All-wise. Another serious practical evil 
already pointed out in this journal, and to which 
allusion must be made, is the antagonism ! 
between poor-law and provident institutions. 

In our Union, contrary to the spirit, if not to 
the letter, of the law, wc endeavour to make 
them meet half way, by awarding a portion of 

I relief where the applicant is a member of a 
benefit society. It would be a ciirions fact 
if one could ascertain how many boards of 
guardians in the country adopt even so merciful 
a course as this to provident poor men. And 
even incur case, common experience shows how 
the two systems conflict in practice. It is too 
much to expect that the greater number of the. 
oor will take the high moral ground of self- 
elp, unless stimulated and encouraged by ju- 
dicious and firm treatment. At present, even 
the best of them pause before they will deny 
themselves the power of claiming relief, bv at- 
tempting to secure their iudcnendcnce. They 
may well do so, for if the evil day come upon 
them before their foothold is safe, all their little 
capital must be swept off before we stretch a 
little finger out to save tlicm. 

While this is said on behalf of a class which 
will “never perish out of the laud,” it must not 
be forgotten how great have in past times been 
the difficulties which beset the question of poor 
relief. It is needless to trace the history of 
poor-law progress to the time of a generation 
now rapidly being gathered to its fathers. It 
was to triumph over the iniquities of those 
parish authorities who, to ease their own 
pockets, made the rate supplementary to the 
weekly wages of their labourers, and even con- 
trived to “smudge the charities in with the 
rates.” In checking such dishonesty, it is 
hardier matter of surprise that the opposite 
mischief of compelling proof of sheer desti- 
tution, as the ground of a cl.il m for relief, 
was sternly perpetrated. It was to provide 
food for a clamorous multitude, which fired the 
stacks and destroyed the machinery of the 
farmer, when money was scarce and food was 
dear. In the 'face of such extremities there was 
some reason for making the Union as repulsive 
as the jailj and a system which, under vigorous 

[ management, reduced the poor-rate consider- 
ably, had something to counterbalance grave 
defects. 

j* A change, however, is required, and if I, for 


one, were to snmmariae the chief alterations I 
think needed, while we retain all that is good | 
and serviceable in ourvregulaticms and arrange- | 
ments, I should say first, as to oUt-docr rehef, ! 
that there should be an increase of the amottnt 
paid weekly in such cases, so thjd. by this means 
we might get rid, as far as possible, of the ne- 
cessity of bringing persons into the house. 

In the next place, 1 would have husbands and 
wives allowed to live together, even when forced 
into the house, and also to have the care of < 
such of their young children as may best be 
with their parents, in their separate apartment. 

Then in relief of casual distress, I would have 
no questions asked about the benefit society ; 
but, on the other hand, I would compel all 
cottagers to pay poor-rate. | 

By the first of these alterations, the aged and 1 
able-bodied poor would be the chief gainers. 
Kccent legislation has swept our highways and 
byways of decrepit old men, and inferior work- 
men of the class called able-bodied, who could, 
under the former system, be “ put on the roads” 
by the surveyor, and be maintained at a less I 
cost than if sent into the house. It is anti- 
cipated that Mie approaching winter will force 
many such men and their families into the 
Union, it is something to have our roads in 
better hands, but there is nothing at present in 
view, except the poor-rate, for the former old 
• staff of incapubles. The management of out- 
door relief, it should be remembered, docs not 
present the same difficulties now as formerly, 
owing to the means possessed by the board of 
obtaining accurate information of the circum- 
I stances of applicants. 

j As to the next suggestion, I would observe j 
that if there be any reason why a man crushed i 
by adversity, and not by guilt, should desire the | 
consolation of wife and children in his distress, i 
instead of being condemned by his fellow-men . ! 
to tlie added bitterness that such natural solace ) 
must be foregone — if there be truth in reciprocal 
affection, and if it be true that the anguish of 
separation is but keener in the female mind — 
the case is too strong to need further support 
from arguments on the immoral influences of 
this legal breakin^-up of families. 

Then, as to the virtual punishment of all 
attempt at providence. Notwithstanding the 
frequent statement of the fact 4;hat provident 
societies have lessened the poor-rate, to the 
extent, says Mr. Tidd Pratt, of two millions 
annually, or about threepence in every shilling 
strictly poor-rate, no attention worth the name | 
h.as been given to this new power, which, with } 
fair encouragement, would place the relief of 
the bulk of tiie rural poor on its proper footing 
of self-help. At present, such is the immord 
action of poor-law in the case of provident so- 
cieties, that thousands of beinefit clubs are 
framed with the view of uniting the relief of 
pauperism with the contributions of their mem- 
bers, and, excepting indirectly, there is no law 
that can stop them. 

pne great lever for the removal of this mis- 
chief w’di be found in changing the popular 
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view of tUip rate among the rural poor. At 
present, they throw themselves upon it wher^ 
ever they can make iJieir case. Am look upon 
it as thmr birthright. The repeal of the 
Small Tenements and the oompelling 

of all cottager^ to pay their fa^ share of the 
rale, would quickly change their practice. It 
is idle to pretend that it could never be col- 
lected* 

So long as the poor can help themselves for 
nothinjf nrom the rate, they will. The moment 
its incnience falls on them, however lightly, a 
good common-sense argument against the custom 
. IS aup^died. In cases of distress, the demand 
on an Englishman’s pocket is readily responded 
to, but he buttons it up indignantly against 
imposition. The rural poor slxare the fceliug as 
much as their wealthier neighbours, and should 
have the opportunity of manifesting it on fit 
occasions.' Tbe indirect payment of poor-rate 
in cottage rents is a dead letter ; nobody can 
take that into account in dealing with the 
question. But the return to the old custom 
will, in' these better times, act as a most 
healthy stimulant to independence ; and we 
should soon see benefit societies, freed of the 
obstacles caused by the present state of the 
poor-law, working out — so long as peace and 
plenty are bestowed upon the land — the happiest 
results. 

Wiiile we go on as we do, there will be no 
. lack of a plentiful crop of paupers in our Union, 
the progeny of very early mai'riagcs, of which 
poor-law provides tte settlement ; or, what is 
worse, of abandoned poor women, many of whom 
might, but for the contamination of being legally 
herded togetlier, liave been respectable and 
happy. Of course there will be no lack of 
people who will better the teacliing of poor- 
kw on the subject of family influences, and 
«rank as bad sous, bad brothers, bad husbands 
and fathers, and, at last, notorious crjminals. 
No community is without such chai'actcrs. 
But what judgment must in future times be 
passed on the rules and regulations which, 
instead of promoting good influences to the 
utmost, deliberately sapped them, or threw 
them aside as unconsidered trifles ? Is there 
one influence for good among us, which can be 
spared ? 

To those whQ look on the subject only as a 
monetary question, it may be sufficient to point 
out tbe threepence in the shilling now saved by 
self-he^), mid ask whether, wijLh increased en- 
couragement to the new system struggling 
among us, the saving will stop at threepence. 
But that is not the whole question. The 
poor have a right to ask that relief in their 
distress shall not expose them to evils more 
bitter than poverty. Their struggles for inde- 
pendence ought* not to be clogged with condi- 
tions which all but stifle honest enterprise. 
Their improvidence should not be encouraged 
by a system devised for their benefit ; least of 
should their houses and families be broken 
Up, and parents, brothers, and sisters, scarcely 
suffiered to meet, under the plea of providing 

* i 

for them an asylum m their need. No care, 
no kindness, can rcpiedy such as . I here 

oomplm of, if it stop short of a thorough re; 
formation. 

A MAORI COURT-MARTIAJx- 

Mv friend Highandry was a fine specimen of 
a “native Australian,” as white men bom ht the 
colonies are called.’ Originally a baker’s boy, 
by dint of study and perseverance he had so 
raised himself, that, at the time when I first made 
his acquamtauce,%e occupied one of tlie most 
distinguished positions in the colony. His varied 
abilities, and the extensive fund of information 
which he had acquired upon every subject, ren- 
dered his conversation peculiarly interesting ^ 
and, as in addition to this, he was a fearless 
rider, and a crack shot, I found him a very 
agreeable companion. With his antecedents and 
qualifications, his career, as may be imagined, 
had been very diversified, -and nothing afiorded 
me greater pleasure than to hear him relate his 
adventures ; for, coming fresh from England, I 
had been greatly interested by the novel scenes 
and incidents of a hie the antipodes. High- i 
andry gave me the following account of his ex- 
perience of Maori law. 

In the year eighteen hundred and blank, I 
happened to have some business, on account of 
which it was necessary that I should visit 
Auckland. I accordingly proceeded there, and 
was ceitainly not struck by its beaut y or con- 
venience, for I had never been an admirer of 
wooden huts and quagmires. However, the 
people were well enough, and i soon made 
plenty of friends, one of whom, Mr. Mitling- 
ton, invited me to visit him in the bush, as he 
was living a few miles out of Auckland, and, 
consequently, was not overmuch troubled with 
society. Such an invitation was anything but 
distasteful to me, and having at length finished 
my business in town, I started ofl to enjoy 
iu}self in the country. A sailing boat was my 
mode of traiisjiort, as Mitlington lived but a [ 
short distance from tlic sea-shore ; moreover, if ( 
I had at all wished to go by land, 1 shouldn’t 

1 have found the slightest apology for a road. So, 
one bright morning, 1 left Auckland, our little 
craft, with all sail set, bounding along as if she 
too felt the exhilarating influence of a southern 
atmosphere when tempered by a southern breeze. 
Eortuuately this breeze continued, and by the 
middle of tlic day we sighted the welcome smoke 
which assured us that Millington was not for- 
getful of our creature-comforts, and our appe- 
tites being pretty keen, w'e lost not a moment, 

1 can assure you, in landing. Having hauled up 
our boat on the beach, we made the oest of our 
way to the house, which was comfortable if not 
grand, and where we met with a hearty welcome 
and a well-spread table. Our dinnei; 'occupied 
us for some time, and it was late in the after- 
noon before the men, whom I elagaged to bring 
me, began to think of returning. When they 
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did, a consideraUe difficulty arose, for, ou goia^? 
down to tlio beach, the boat was missing. Th^ 
.occasioned much astonishment, but after many 
surmises and suggestions it was at length re- 
solved that the boat had not been hauled beyond 
high*water, mark, and consequently that the tide 
had carried it off. (This conclusion we after- 
wards found cause to alter, as will be seen.) 
However, time pressed, and we resolved to take 
hCtlitt^^on’s boat and search along the' coast for 
our missing property. After rowing for some 
distance, we were about to desist for the night, 
when we caught sight of the waif ** lying on 
the beach in such a position that it might either 
have been stranded by the waves, or placed j 
there by human agency. The latter appeared] 
the more probable, for, as we lauded, a perfect | 
chorus of yells saluted our ears, and looking] 
round, wc were disagreeably surprised to see 
a troop of at least fifty Miiories appear from 
behind the rooks, and bear down upon us. 
Their leader was a fine stalwart man, standing 
above six feet high, and magnificently propor- 
tioned, as most of the IMcw Zealand natives 
arc. Turning tO his band, he motioned them 
to stop, and then with a haughty step he ad- 
vanced to me, saying, in the Maori language, 
** White man, the Maori raiigatira (chief) claims 
that boat.*’ 

Understanding the language, and having some 
slight acquaintance w'itli the Maori customs, 1 
was able to answer him, and I snul : 

“The w'liitc man made it. It is his.’* 

1 should explain here that oratory is held in 
higli estimation among the Maorics, and that 
nothing pleases a rangatira more than to have an 
opportunity of displaying his elocpience. In the 
most approved stylo the chief resumed the dis- 
cussion as follows : 

“ Ion see the rangatira. Ho is great. He 
has many servants. The sun conies from the 
W’aters to give him light. The trees grow to 
give him fruit. When he would cat, the fislies 
come quick to liis hook. "When he would 
fight, his enemies come to be killed. The great 
waters are afraid of him. They wish to make 
peace. They bring him a boat. He is pleased. 
jEc keeps it.’’ 

Now, no doubt this speech-making was very 
convincing to his followers, but I didn’t view 
the subject in the same light, so I replied: “The 
white man takes it,” and, putting my shoulder 
to the boat, I commenced, with the help of my 
men, to launch it. Tiie launching did not pro- 
ceed very far, as in another moment I was 
quietly lyin» on my back, having been tossed 
clean over the boat by the orator^s sinewy arm. 
This w^as a sort of thing I had never been ac- 
customed to, and, therefore, disregarding the 
dictates of prudence, I jumped up, “squared”] 
at the chief? and succeeded in planting one! 
straight from the shoulder, which “floored” 
him. 

The rdfenlt was, of course, our seizure by 
the infuriated natives ; bui as they had, even 
at that time, learned to respect our government, 
they refrained from doing us any bodily harm. 


but led us up to the English commissioner, who 
was living on the outskirts of the province, 
for the purpose of settling aiir dii^utes with 
the natives. He was simply sujppcnted by 
moral force — no great support thSe-— and. so 
the Maori views of law were often in the 
ascendant. 

A rude court was formed iu front of his hut. 
An arm-chair which had been brought from 
Auckland, and wliich the Maories regarded with 
great awe, was placed for the commissioner. At 
a short distance in front of tills arm-chair stood 
my accuser and myself, while on every side ap- 
peared a threatening array of natives, who had 
gathered together in great numbers when they 
heard of the occurrence. 

The proceedings commenced by the commis- 
sioner calling upon the injured chieftain to 
state his complaint. Expecting to hear some 
claim made to the boat, 1 was quite taken aback 
when he spoke thus : 

“ The Maorics cry for vengeance. The ranga- 
tira is holy. In war, in peace, the man that 
strikes the rangatira dies. The great fathers 
of the Maorics have said so* I)o I speak 
well ?” 

This question met with a grave and dignified 
assent from the old men of the tribe who stood 
in the front of the circle. Thus encouraged, 
he proceeded : 

“J stood by the great waters. I looked up. 
Tlie birds flew fast away. They feared to share 
the air which the rangatira breathed. I looked 
down. The waves drew back. The shore was 
the rangatira’s. He trod there. I looked on 
the laud. The trees, the men, bent down. I 
looked on the great waters. They were troubled 
at my look. They liastened, they brought an 
offering to the rangatira. It was a boat. They 
laid it at my feet. I took it. The white mau 
comes to take it. He lifts his hand. He strikes, 
the rangatira. The birds, the air, the waves,' 
tlie shore, the trees, the men, and the great 
waters, saw it done. They shake. They are 
afraid. They say, ‘ He strikes the holy ranga- 
tira, he must die.’ I have finished.” 

Never shall I forget the burst of applause 
which rang through the air when the chief’s 
' speech was concluded. Even the old men were 
unable to restrain themselves, and exclaimed, 

“ It is good. He must die.” jBut it was only 
for a moment that the Maories allowed them- 
selves to appear excited, and when the first 
fierce shout was ended, a dead silence reigned, 
rendered all the more striking and impressive 
from Ihe contrast. 

It was broken by the commissioner, who, 
addressing me, asked, “Is it true. Have you 
struck the rangatira ?” 

“I have,” was my answer. 

“ Then,” said he, “ I cannot ^avc you. Ton 
have broken the law of the Maories. You must 
appeal to them..” 

Already was I seized. Although of con- 
siderably more than average streugtli, I was v 
motionless as a statue in the ^rasp of four 
athletic natives, two on each side. The ao- 
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cudinfi ehie£taiu seized his axe^ made from the 
sacred greenstone, whieh is highly prized by 
the rangatiras,* and poising it, was about to 
deliver that blow wliioh is never hnown to fail 
in dealing instant death — otscasionally even cleav- 
ing tothe chin—when the commissioner motioned 
to one of the oldest men present, who rushed 
forward, and«tepping in front of me, said, "Did 
not my brother hear? The white man must 
speak to the Maories. The white father says 
so/' 

The wonld-be executioner lowered his axe. 

I I was released for the moment, but hope almost 
« forsook me when I heard an universal exelamn- 
tion of, " It is good. He r, peaks before he 
dies.*' 

Here was a very unpromising jury. Not 
being so well read in Maori as in Eughsh law, 
I was somewhat at a loss, but necessity being 
the mother ©f invention, I gave vent to my 
injured feelings in tliis manner : 

" 1 speak to the great Maories. They have 
a law. It is good and holy. 1 bend before if, 
^d I ask ray great Maori brothers to put ii 
in force. If they do not, the sun will look 
down to-morrow, and he will see that the Maories 
are a people who have no holy law. They crawl. f 
They do not walk. He will go away from tlicni. 
The moon, the stars, wdll no longer serve tliem. 
The birds, tlie fishes, will all say, ‘ The Jilaories 
crawl.’ Do I speak well 

A vehement cry of approbation answTred me, 
not, however, nnmingled with suipr-''C , for they 
could not comprehend wliy I was so anxious to 
be executed. 1 proceedea : 


“ Tes, my Maori brothers hear that I speak 
well. I will speak better, I will open their 
hearts, their ears, their eyes. That rangatira 
(minting to my accuser) lias shut them. The 
Maori law says that the rangatira is sacred. I 
am a rangatira. I am a white rangatira. In 
my country the earth shakes when I walk. I 
want rain. I look up. The rain comes. I 
want sun. I look up. The sun comes. I am 
holy. That rangatii’a lias raised his hand against 
me. He has thrown me in the air. I no longer 
stood. I, a rangatira, my back touched the 
ground. 1 claim his life.” 

The tables were_ completely turned. The 
commissioner rose in such a hurry to con- 
gratulate me, that he overturned his seat of 
justice. My. companions in misfortune rushed 
forward, and almost embraced me, while, at a 
sign fi-om the old chiefs, my late triumphant 
enemy was brought before me in the dread 
predicament from which I had so recently cs- 

* As much as five hundred acres of land is some- 
times given for one of these green.stones, which, when 
acquired, is never parted with, being even buried in 
the same grave as rhe chief. 

I Nothing is so great an insult to a Maori as to 
tell him that he does not walk, but crawls*. The 
Maries have a tradition that, when their fore- 
rathers descended from the S'kie**, they found the 
island Inhabited by crawling men, who were after- 
wards changed into dogs. 


ic caped. He looked so very crestfidlen, that I 
y was unable to refrain from a burst of laughter, 

>0 on which, he hastened to infotm me that by« 
il another provision of the same law, his fate lay 
i^- entirely in my hands, and that if I chose to 
d exercise it, I had tlie power of pardon. I was 
d 4 )leased enough to hear this, and, making him 
d the object of my clemency, oMy told him to 
it prepare our boats for sea before he depaied. 

's He was more than willing to do this, and having 
finished his task, came to the house where 
we were enjoying the best supper the comm'is- 
it sioner could provide, and insisted upon an enor- 
i- mous amount of embracing and nose-rubbing, 
e before he would leave me. 

His companions had previously gone with 
1 many expressions of respect and attachment, 
and so we were at last left to enjoy our grog, 

? and to laugh (though I could not laugh quite 
y as heartily as usual, for the next day or two) 
over the incidents of the court-martial. 

B 

! CASE EOH THE PKISONER. 

^ At six o’clock ou Monday morning, the 29th 
r of January, 1827, the Dover maibcoach, mud- 
, bcspatteicd and travel-stained, pulled up bci^ore 
. the General Post-office in Lombard-street, and 
, the official porters in attendance flung them- 
selves upon it, and dragged from it the recep- 
tacU for letters (t hen containing correspondence 
from Prance, from foreign countries transmitting 
through France, and from Dover itself), which, 
m official language, was known as the mail-port- 
mantcan. The guard, cold, stilf, and tired, 
tumbled ofl* his perch, stamped his feet, on the ! 
, pavement, yawned, stretched himself, and 
literally "lent a hand” towards the removal 
of the mail-portmautcau by just touching it in 
its descent with his four fingers; the coachman, 
also cold, stiff; and tired, let Jus benumbed left 
band give to the motion of tlie four jaded horses, 
which, dank and steaming, stretched theiniecks,^ 
and yawTd about with their heads and shook 
their bodies, rattling their harness in a dismal 
maimer. All the pas.sengers had dismounted 
long ago, the guard had stepped inside the 
office to settle some little matter in connexion 
with^ the waybill, the few stragglers always 
waiting about to see the coaches come 'in 
had been cheaply edified and were moving ofi; 
the coachman had jerked the horses’ heads into 
the air preparatory to walking them round to 
the stable, when a pale-faced clerk with a pen 
behind his ear came rushing out of the little 
side-door, tumbling over the guard, and ex- 
claiming, "Hold hard, for God’s sake! The 
mail has been robbed !” 

When the two official porters carried the mail- 
portmanteau into the Foreign Office of the 
General Post-office, they placea it before the clerk 
waiting to receive it. There was little time to 
count and sort and despatch the letters clerk 
knew that in order to get through his work he 
must have quick eyes and nimble fingers ; and in 
a minute he had unbuckled the flaps of the square 
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portmanteau and tlirawn th^m bank, preparatorr 
to opening the two compartments, when in each 
•of tie compartments he saw a long cut, as with 
a knife, large enough to admit of the enebsed 
bags being drawn out. Rather staggered at 
this, the clerk hastily turned all the bags out on 
to the floor, noticing as he did so that several of 
them were cut and frayed. I'ben he looked for 
the Paris letter-bill, which he found in due course, 
and retul as follows: *‘No. 203, Direction 
Gen^rale des Postes de Prance. Depart de Paris 
our Londres. Ce Vendredi, 2G Janvier, Anuec 
827. Le oontenue de votre deniiere depeche 
du 24}*“® a die exactefnent distribue, et ultd- 
rieurement expedie pour sa destination, [’admi- 
nistration vous demandc le mo me soin pour Ic 
contenu de la pr^sente du re<ju, de laquelle vous 
voudrez bien lui donner avis.” Then followed 
a list of the bags and their weights, from France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Turkey. The clerk carefully com- 
ared the bill in his hand witli the bags lying 
efore him, and instantly found that the Italian 
bag, the heaviest, and probal)ly, therefore, tlie 
most valuable, was missing. 

The pale-faced clerk, rushing out and com- 
I municaiing this fact to the coachman and over- 
turned guard (when he was picked up) of 
the Dover mail-coach, had the satisfaction of 
seeing their rubicund countenances turn to his 
own hue; but with that he was obliged to 
remain content, as they merely invoked different 
species of coudemiiation on various portions of 
tlicir anatomy, if they knew anything about it, or 
I could tell how it occurred. So the Dover mail- 
I coach went round to its stable?. That night, when 
the return Dover mail left the Elephant and 
Castle, it had for one of its inside passengers the 
solicitor to the General Post-office: a man of 
1 clear head and prompt action, to whom the in- 
i vestigation of delicate matters connected with 
1 the postal service was confided. To him, com- 
! fortably installed at the Ship Hotel, came the 
postmaster of Calais and the cai)taia of the 
! Henri Qnatrc, the French packet by which 
the mail had been brouglit over. After a little 
I consultation, these gentlemen were clearly of 
; opinion that the mail arrived intact at Calais, 
i was sent thence and arrived intact at Dover, 
was sent thence intact, and was violated on the 
road to London. Tending to the proof of this, 
was a special circumstance. lYlien the mail 
arrived at Dover, it was so unusually heavy as 
to induce a Custom-house officer who saw it 
landed, to regai’d it with suspicion ; so he accom- 
j panied the men who bore it, from the French 
I vessel to the packet-agent’s office, that he might 
I see it opened, and be satisfied that it contained 
I nothing prohibited. The portmant,eau was un- 
buckled and its compartments were thrown open 
j in the pre^nce of this officer, of Sir Thomas 
I Coates the packet-agent, and of three other per- 
sons, all of whom were certain that tlie compart- 
ments dt ‘the bags were in a perfect state, and 
that the bags were then uncut. 

,So far so good. In such cases, proving a 
negative is the next best thing to positive 


proof; because it shuts the gate and pre- 
vents your wandering in the wrong direction. 
So the solicitor to the Post-office, journeying 
back to London, and taking up the tlireads of 
his case on his way, stopped at Owttterbflry, 
made a few casual inquiries, pricked up his ears, 
opened a regular official investigation, and re- 
ceived what he believed to be very important in- 
formation. For, it appeared that on the Sunday 
night of the robbery, four inside and three 
outside passengers left Dover by the mail-coach 
for London. Tlie four insides were booked for 
London, one of the outsides was booked for 
Chatham, another for Canterbury or as* much 
further tow'ards London as he pleased, the third 
outside intimated that he should only go as far 
as Canterbury. When the mail reached the 
Fountain Inn, Canterbury, the outside nas- 
senger who was booked as far towards Lon- 
don as he pleased, got down and paid his fare, 
stating that he should go no further ; the pas- 
senger who was booked for Canterbury alighted 
at tlie same time ; and the two walked away from 
the coach together. 

One of the mail-coach proprietors, who resided 
at Canterbury, happened to be looking at the 
mail while it was standing at the door on the 
cveniu" in question, and observed two men, 
dressed as if they had just left the coach, 
crossing the street. They stood consulting 
together for a few minutes, and, after walk- 
ing about fifty yards, stopped again, when a 
third man joined them. They all conversed 
for about a minute, and then separated ; two 
of ilicm went down the street on the road to 
London, the mail passed them, and almost 
immediately afterwards they returned up the 
street in the direction of tlie Rose Hotel. The 
third man went into the coach-office, booked 
himself as an outside passenger for London, and 
went on by the mail. Shortly after the mail 
passed through Canterbury that night, two 
strangers coaiiiig from the direction in which 
the mail had gone, entered the Rose Hotel, and 
ordered a chaise to London. On beii^ asked 
whether they would change horses at Ospringe 
or Sittingbourn, they said it was immaterial so 
long as tliey got on quickly. The waiter who 
showed them into a sitting-room noticed that 
they had a small bag with tliem. They ordered 
some brandy-and-water and shut themselves in 
— ^in the room, not the bag. the lapse 

of a quarter of an hour the waiter, suddenly 
opening the door to say that the chaise was 
ready, perceived various letters (at least twenty 
or thirty), and several small paper packets, 
lying on the table; the men were feeling 
the letters, holding them up to the candles, 
and otherwise examining their contents.^ They 
appeared much confused when the waiter en- 
tered the room, crammed the#letters into their 
pockets, paid their bill, got into the chaise, and 
at once set off for town. 

The thieves were traced through different 
stages, until it was ascertained that they had 
been set domi between six and seven o’clock 
[on Monday morning near a watch-box in 
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the Kent-poad, and'tliat, having paid the post- 
boy, ^ey then walked off towards /Snirey- 
flquare. 

So much notice was taken of the men at 
the Eoso’ Hotel, and at the places where they 
stopped to change horses and take refresh- 
ment on the road to totrn, that a descrip- 
tion of ihMr persons was procured, ^d the 
olice (ymnmmcated with. On hearinff the 
escriptioE, the police at once considerea that 
it implicated one Tom Partridge, and one of his 
assomates, who had been concerned in most of 
the tjoach robberies which had recently been 
committed ; and private information having been 
obtained that these were really the men who had 
violated the mail, warrants were obtained, and 
Tom Partridge was “ wanted.” After a search 
of many weeks Tom Partridge was apinehended, 
and, on the examination which he underwent at 
Bow-street, was distinctly identified as one of tlie 
persons who booked an outside place at Dover 
by the mail of the evening in question, and as 
one of the men who were seen on the same 
evening at the Rose Hotel, examining letters 
and packets which lay open before them. On 
'ibis evidence Mr. Tom Partridge was fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

Prom March till August, Mr. Tom Part- 
ridge lav in prison: immediately on his com- 
mittal, he had strongly denied his guilt, and 
had made application to be admitted to bail ; 
but his request was refused. On the 21st of 
August, 1827, the assizes for the Home Circuit 
being then held in Maidstone, there was more 
than usual excitement round the old court- 
house of that town. Very many witnesses were 
to be examined on the part of the crown, among 
them some Prench gentlemen, clerks in the 
Paris Post-office, and officers of the packet, who 
had been staying at the principal hotel of Maid- 
* stone for some days, and, at the expense of the 
prosecution : who had lived very freely, and had 
winked at the chenr-cheeked Kentish damsels 
in a manner which had caused some of those 
young girls to clench their fists and hint at 
giving ** furriners” that dread blow known as a 
“ smack o* th’ face.” And above all else produc- 
tive of interest was the prevalent beliefi that the 
whole case was one of extraordinary circum- 
stantial evidence ; that it would turn upon the 
nicest questionof personal identity ; and that the 
prisoner, intended bringing forward undeniable 
proofs of his innocence. 

So the cramped little court was crowded 
from floor to ceiling when the learned judge 
to^ his seat on the bench. Immediately below 
him sat the Post-office solicitor, outwardly bland, 
hut ittwar(fly anxious: betraying his anxiety when 
there seemed any hitch in his case, by repeated 
application to a massive gold snuff-box. Prom 
time to time conferred with the crown 
counsel on j his right hand, and occasionally 
answered questions put to him by two old gentle- 
men on hia left, Lon^n meFchfiuits and bankers, | 
More than the average number of counsel (none 
appearing for the prisoner though) at the little | 
«green table appropriated* to them, and -'though | 


sitting with .wigs cocked awry and employing 
themselves generidly in the masticatkm of quiu 
pens, yet paying more than usual attentbn to a 
case in which they were not concerned. All 
round the court, wherever permissible, stood 
the eager public, stout broad-snouldered yeomen, | 
buxom Women, ostlers, and inn-yard loiterers, I 
with occasionally among them the thin sallow i 
face of a London professional,^ probably a I 
friend of the prisoner, contrasting strongly wEh 1 1 
the acres of broad healthy red cheeks by which it ! 
was surrounded. The prisoner himself in the i 
dock fronting my lord the judge, a middle-sized 
stoutly-built man, with a queer humorous face, 
lighted by a twinkling arch blue eye. Not a bit 
daunted, but apparently rather pleased by the 
universal gaze, he stood leaning over the front 
of the dock, playing with the bits of herbs which 
custom still retained there, keenly observant of i 
dl that transpired, but apparently fully trusting 
in his own resources. 

The judge settled himself in his seat, the 
usher demanded “ Silence” at a moment when a 
pin might have been heard to drop, each jury- 
man threw every scrap of intellect at his com- 
mand into his countenance, the Post-office soli- 
citor took an enormous pinch of snuff, and Mr. 
Serjeant Strongbow, retained on behalf of the 
crown, rose to address the court. He told the 
story briefly, pretty irmch as it has been here | 
stated, and proceeded to call his witnesses. First' 
came the French gentlemen. M. Etienne Bon- i 
heur, comptriiller at the foreign office of the Ge- ! 
neral Post-office, Paris, proved that he made up i 
the mail for London on the evening of Friday, 1 ■ 
the 26th of January, that there was an Italian | 
bag, that he handed them to M. Avier to despatch, 1 1 
M. Avier, M. Gustave d’Ortell, postmaster of i' 
Calais, Captain Margot, of the Henri Quatre | ! 
steamer, John Nash, the Custom-house officer at i ; 
Dover, and Sir T. Coates, the packet agent, 
all deposed to the despatch and receipt of the ' j 

mail in due course. Rather dull work this. So ! 

the judge thought, leaning back and biting his ! 
nails ; so the jury thought, listening in bucolic 
wronder to the translation of the Prench wit- | 
nesses’ evidence by the interpreter, but bored j 
when it came out in English a mere matter i 
of formal routine connected witff the trans- j 

mission of a mail ; so the prisoner thought, as | 

he shifted from leg to leg, and smiled slightly 
once or twice, looking on with ^eat uncon- 
cern. Booking-office keeper at Dover, mail 
coachman, coach proprietor at Canterbury, 
waiter and chambermaid at the Rose Hotel, 
waiters and ostlers all along the road, up they 
came one after the other, kissed the book, 
looked at the prisoner in the dock, and de- 
clared that he was the man whb figured in 
I their recollection as connected with the events 
of the night of the 28th of January! At the con- 
clusion of this evidence, the court adjourns for 
refreshment, judge goes out at a side-door, 
prisoner wipes his forehead, and down by 
nis guardian turnkey, Post-office Bolieitor takes 
a pinch of snuff and receives congratulations of 
' London bankers on manner in which evidence i 
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had been got together, Serjeant Sirongboir says. 
Seems clear case/* and commences ssm- 
.wich. 

After an interval of twenty minutes, theccmrt 
resumed, Serjeant Strongbow intimated that the 
case for the prosecution was concluded, and the 
prisoner, called upon for his defence, humbly 
prayed that a written paper which he had pre- 
pared might be read aloud. The court assent- 
ing, the paper was handed to an officer, and was 
read aloud, to the following effect. In the first 
place, the prisoner denied any participation in 
the crime of which he was accused, and stated 
that in the month of January last, he was travel- 
ling with a person of the name of Trotter, on 
business, in the counties of Somerset and Devon. 
"That on Monday, the 22nd January, he and 
Trotter arrived at the George Inn, Glastonbury, 
kept by Mr. Booth. That they left the George 
the same day, and went to Mr. Baker’s, who 
keeps an inn at Somerton, and tbcuce in Mr. 
Baker’s gig to Yeovil. That the prisoner, taking 
a fancy to the horse in this gig, sent word back 
to Mr. Baker that if he had a mind to sell it, be 


(pri8oncr)|, would meet him at the George Inn, 
Glastonbury, on the ball night, the Thursday fol- 
lowing. That on this Thursday night the prisoner 
and Trotter duly arrived at the George, bought 
Baker’s horse for twelve guineas twelve shillings, 
borrowing the silver money from Booth, tneu it 
on the Ynday morning, and left it with Booth 
to get it into better condition. That he (prisoner) 
and Trotter left Glastonbury at half-past eleven 
on Saturday morning, tlie 27th, by the Exeter 
coach, which they quitted on the road about five 
miles from Tiverton, and walked on to that town. 
That at Tiverton they put up at the Three Tuns 
Hotel, and being cold, they called for and had some 
hot egg beer on their arrival, and that wdiile at 
this hotel, having a wisli to procure some clotted 
cream, they inquired of the waiter how they 
should carry it, when the waiter recommended 
them to have two tin cans for the purpose, 
which cans were procured and filled accordingly. 
That they stayed at tlic Three Tuns during tlie 
Saturday, the 27th, and Sunday, the 28th, and 
left on Monday, the 29tli, by the Bristol coach 
to Bridgewater. 

This statement of the prisoner’s having been 
read aloud, he was called upon to corroborate it 
by evidence. Thereupon he summoned and 
produced in the witness-box, one after the other, 
Booth, the landlord of the George at Glaston- 
bury; Baker, of whom he bought the horse; 
Ellis, the waiter at the Three Tuns at Tiverton, 
who produced tlic book containing the entries 
of the refreshment had by the prisoner— among 
them the hot egg beer, the clotted cream, and 
the tips for carrying it ; and the chambermaid at 
the same inn. All of these persons exactly cor- 
roborated Hie prisoner’s statement, and all of 
them swore positively to his identity. After 
the evidence of the last witness the judge inter- 
posed afid asked the crown counsel whether he 
desired to press his case ? Serjeant Strongbow 
turned to the Post-office solicitor, who, with a 
pinch of snuff suspended in the air, was gravely 


shaking his head, when several pf the jury 
expressed themselves satkM that the wit- 
nesses for the pToseoution 'were nmstaken, 
and that the prisoner was not one of the per- ( 
sons who had committed the robbei^, .Where- i 
upon a verdict of acquittal was recorded# 'and | 
with a smiling face and a bow to the nonrt i 
Mr. Tom Partridge walked out of the dock a j 
free man. j 

Some two years after this trials which gave rise 
to a vast amount of w'^onder as to how the govern- 
ment could have been so mistaken as to prose- 
cute an innocent man, the Post-office solicitor, , 
wending his way quietly along Bisho3>^te-street 
to catch the Norwood coach at the Jlower-Pot 
Inn, was brushed against by a man going into 
a public-house, and, looking up, saw that 
the man was Tom Partridge. Now, in Mr. 
Solicitor’s leisure moments, which were few 
enough, he had often thought of Tom Partridge, 
and had puzzled his brain ineffectually for - a 
solution of Tom Partridge’s mystery. So now, 
having a few minut es to spare, he first satisfied 
himself that tlie man who had brushed against 
him was the veritable Tom, and then crossed 
the street and took a careful survey of the public- 
house into whicJi Tom liad vanished. As he 
stood looking up at the house Tom came out of 
the street door, looked up, and called Hi I” 
whereupon, from an upper window of the house, 
appeared the head and shoulders of another 
‘Tom, an exact reproduction of the original Tom, 
middle-sized, stoutly built, with a queer hu- 
morous face lighted oy a twinkling arch blue eye. 
Mr. Solicitor rubbed his eyes and took a sting- 
ing pinch of snuff ; but when he looked again 
there were the two Tom Partridges, exactly 
alike, one on the pavement in tlie street, the 
other looking out of the third floor window. 
Then both disappeared into the house, wheneq 
presently emerging bath by the street door, one 
pointed to some distant object and the other 
started off up the street, the first returning 
' into the public-house, each so exactly like the 
other that, when they separated, they looked 
like halves of one body. 1* 

Mr, Sol icitor took a short joyous pinch, rubbed 
his hands slowly, and went off to tlie Plower-Pot 
Inn. That evening he had several extra glasses 
of a peculiarly fine brown sberwwbich he only 
drank on special occasions, pd Solicitor re- 

marked to the Misses Solicitor that she thought 
father must have had a very good case ou some- 
^ where, he was in such spirits. Next momiug Mr. 
Solicitor was closeted lor half an hour with one 
' of the heads of the Post-office department who 
had the official conduct of criminal cases, and 
shortly afterwards a confidential messenger was 
despatched with a letter to William Lexden^ 
otherwise known as Conkey Lexden, otherwise 
as Bill the Nobbier, otherwise as sundry and 
divers flash personages. 

That evening Mr. La Trappe, of the General 
Post-office, sat in the study of his private house 
ip Brunswick-square. On the desk before him 
stood his despatch-box, a cutting from a news- 







paper> a Wyer^s brief with some official tape- 
tied papers. A case-bottle of brandy, a tnmbler, 
i and a water-botfle, stood on the corper of the 
desk. As the clock stniok eight, the servant 
entered and announced ** a man.” The man 
being admitted proved very velveteeny, slightly 
stably, and very bashful. 

“Sit down, Lexden,” said Mr. La Trappe, 
pointing to a chair. “ I sent for you, because I 
discovered that the last .time you were here you 
left something behind you 

“The devil!” burst out Mr. Lexden. 

“ Oh, don*t fear !” said Mr. La Trappe, smil- 
, ing gently, and looking at him with a peculiar 
glance, “it was only this letter! You needn’t 
open it ; you’ll find it all right.” 

Mr. Lexden took the letter with some mis- 
giving ; then a Hglit gradually dawning on him 
he crumpled it softly in his palm ; a responsive 
crinkling of crisp enclosure fell upon his car, 
and he diuckled as he said, “ All riit, sir ! I’m 
Ayr 

“ Mix yourself a glass of grog, Lexden,” said 
<Mr. La Trappe, pointing to the case-bottle. 
“ You’ve entirely left’ the profession, I believe ?” 

“Entirely, sir.” 

“ And are leading an lionesi life 

“ Keg’lar slap up ’spectable mechanic,” said 
Lexden. 

“I want a little information from you; it 
can’t hurt anybody, as the affair is bygone and 
blown. Do you recollect the robbery of the 
Dover mail ?*’ 

“ I should think so,” said Lexden, grinning 
very much. 

“Ah!” said Mr. La Trappe. “We tried a 
man named Tom Partridge tor it, and he was ac- 
quitted on an alibi. He did it, of course ?” 

“Of course,” said Lexden. 

“Ah!” said Mr. La Trappe again, with per- 
, feet calmness ; “ he has a double who went into 
Somerset and Devon at the same time, and 
worked the oracle for him ?” 

I “ Well ! How M you find that out ?” 

“Never mind, Lexden, how I found it 
out. What I want to know is — who is the 
‘ double?” 

“Tom Partridge’s brother — old Sam, one 
year older nor Tom, and as like him as two peas. 
It was the best rig o’ the sort as ever was rigged. 
Old Sam had Jaeen out in Ameriky all his life, 
and when h 6 first came back, every one was 
talking about his likeness to Tom ; you couldn’t 
know ’em apart. Piddy, the fence, tbouglit 
something might be made of this, and he 
planned the whole job— the egg-hot, and the 
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cream, the tins, and the horse what he bought. 
Tom’s got that horse now, to drive in 
his shay-cayt on SujU'diiys, and he calls him 
‘Walker.’” 

“Walker!” said, Mr, La Trappe? “what 
does he call him Walker for P” 

“Walker’s a slang, name for a postman,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lexden, in great delight. “ Worn’t 
it per-rime ?” 

“Oh!” said Mr. La Trappe, with gmat 
gravity, “ I perceive. One more Question, 
Lexden ; how was the robbery effected ? The 
interior of the portmanteau could not have' 
been cut unless it had been unbuckled and 
the compartments thrown open, and they could 
not possibly have done all that on the top 
of the coach. Besides, the guard stated he 
had fastened it in a very peculiar manner 
at Dover, and that the fastenings were in 
exactly the same state when he opened it in 
London.” 

“ Ah ! That was the best game of the lot,” 
said Mr. Lexden. “ The job was done while the 
portmanteau was in the agent’s office at Dover, 
and where it lay from three o’clock Sunday 
arternoon till between seven and eight in the ! 
evening. Tom Partridge and his pal they opened j 
the street door wil h a skeleton key, there was j 
no one there, and they had plenty of time to | 
work it.” I 

“ And Tom Partridge’s pal was - 1 1 

“Ah, that I can’t say,” said Mr. Lexden, j 
looking straight into the air. “ I never heard tell | 
0* Us name.’^ j 

“ Thanks, Lexden, that’ll do,” said Mr. La ' 
Trappe, rising. “ Good night ! You’ve done no j 
harm. I shall know where to find you if ever I i . 
i want you again.” 

I About a twelvemonth afterwards, tliat slap ' 
I up respectable mechanic, Mr. William Lexden, ' 
i was hanged for horse-stealing. Just before his |' 

' execution he sent for Mr. La Trappe, and con- | 
fessed that he had been Tom Partridge’s ac- | 
complice in tlie robbery of the Dover mail. Mr. 

La Trappe thanked him for the information, ! 
but bore it like a man who could bear a j 
surprise. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Dr. Short arrived, approved Dr. Phillips’s 
treatment, and said the case was severe but not 
hopeless, and he would call aprain. A bed was 
prepared in the house for Mr. Hardic : but 
neither he nor any of the Dodds closed an eye 
that sorrowful night. 

About midnight, after a short slumber, the 
sufferer became uneasy, and begged to be left 
with Julia. Julia was sent ibr, and found her a 
good deal excited. She inquired more than once 
if they were quite alone, and tlicn asked for 
paper and a pencil. She wrote a few lines, and 
made Julia put them in a cover and seal them. 
“ Now dear friend,” she said, ** promise me not 
to open this, nor even to let your mother ; it is 
not for your happiness that what I have written 
should be seen by her or you; no, no, much 
better not. Come ; dear friend, pledge me your 
honour.” Julia pledged her honour. 

Then Jane wrote on the cover, “ From a dying 
j sister.” Julia saw that ; and wept sore. 

Jane comforted her, “ Do not weep for me, 
love : I am content to go, or stay. This is not 
my doing ; so I know it must be for the best. 
He is leading me by a way that 1 know not. 
Oil my beloved friend, how sweet it is to He in 
His hands, and know no will but His. Ay, I 
thank Him for crossing my will, aud leading me 
to himself by His own good way, and not by 
poor blind, fooHsh, mine.” 

In this spirit of full resignation she abode con- 
stant, and consoled her weeping friends from time 
to time, whenever she was quite herself. 

About daybreak, being alone with her father, 
she shed a few tears at his lonc^y condition. “ I 
fear you will miss me,” said she. *‘Takc ray 
advice, dear ; be reconciled with Alfred at once, 
and let Julia be your daughter, since I am leaving 
you. She is all humility and heart. Dying, I 
prize her and Her affection more highly ; I seem 
to see characters clearer, all things clearer, than I 
did before my summons came.” 

The miserable father tried to be playful and 
scold her: “ You must not talk nor think of death,” 
^ he said. ** Your bridal-day is to come first; I 
know all j Edward Dodd bas told me he loves 


you. He is a fine noble fellow; you shall 
marry him : I wish it. Now, for his sake, sum- 
mon all your resolution, and make up your mind 
to liye. Why, at your age, it needs but to say, 
‘ 1 will live, I will, I will ;’ aud when aU the 
prospect is so smiling, when love awaits you at 
the altar, and on every side ! If you could leave 
your poor doting father, do not leave your lover ; 
aud here he is with his mother crying for you. 
Let me comfort him ; let me tell him you will 
live for his sake aud mine.” 

Even this could not disturb the dying Christian. 
“Dear Edward,” she said ; "it is sweet to know 
he loves me. Ah, well, he is young; he must 
live without me till I become but a tender 
memory of his youth. And ob, I pray for him 
that he may cherish the words I have spoken to 
him for his soul’s good, far longer than he can 
remember these features that are hastening to 
decay.” 

At ten in the morning Mr. Hardie’s messen- 
ger returned without .^fred, aaad with a note 
from Dr. Wycherley to this effect: that the 
order for Alfred’s admission into his asylum being 
signed by Mr. Thomas Hardie, he could not send 
him out even for a day except on Thomas Hardie’s 
authority ; it would be a violation of the law. 
Under the circumstances, however, he thought he 
might venture to receive that order by telegraph. 
K then Mr. Hardie would telegraph Thomas 
Hardie in Yorkshire to telegraph him (Wycher- 
ley), Alfred should be sent with two keepers 
wherever Mr. T. Hardie should so direct. 

Now Mr. Hardie had already repented of 
sendiiig for Alfred at all. So, j^stead of tele- 
graphing Yorkshire, he remainea ^ssive, and 
said sullenly to Mrs. Dodd, "Alfred can’t come, 
it seems.” 

Thus Routine kept the brother feom his dying 
sister. 

They told Jane, with acliing hearts, there was 
reason to fear Alfred could not arrive that day. 

She only gave a meaning look at JuHa, about 
the paper; and then she said with a little sigh, 

“ God’s will be done.” • 

This was the last disappointment Heaven 
allowed Earth to inflict on her ; and the shield 
of Faith turned its edge. 

One hour of pain, another of delirium, and now 
the*clouds that darken this mortal life seemed to 
part and pass, and Heaven to open full upon 
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her. She spoke of her eoirmig change no longer 
with resignation ; it was with rapture. " Oh V* 
she ciied, think that .fifom this vgiy dayl 
shall never sm agom, shall never offend 
Him by unholy temper, by un-Chnst-like he- 
haviour 

The strong and healthy wept and groaned 
aloud ; , but die they sorrowed for was afl celes- 
tial bliss. In her lifetime she had her ups and 
downs of religious fervour; was not without 
feverish heats, and cold misgivings and depres- 
sum j, but all these fled at that dread hour when 
the '^cked are a prey to dark misgivings, or 
escape into apathy. This timid girl, that would 
have screamed at a scratch, met the King of 
Terrors with smiles and triumph. For her the 
grave was Jordan, and death was but the iron 
gate of life everlasting. Mors janua vitse. Yet 
once or twice she took herself to task : but only 
to show she knew what the All-Pure had for- 
given her. “I often was wanting in humility,” 
she said.^ “ I almost think that if I were to be 
sent back again into this world of sin and sorrow 
I am leaving behind, I should grow a little in 
humility ; for I know the ripe Christian is like 
the ripe corn, holds his head lower tlian when he 
was green; and the grave it seems to be ripening 
me. But what does it matter ? since He who 
died for me is content to take me as I am. Come 
quickly, Lord Jesus, oh, come quickly ! Relieve 
Thy servant of the burden .«t>f the flesh, and of 
the sins and foibles that cling to it, and keep her 
these many years from Thee.” 

This prayer was granted; the body failed 
more and more ; she conld not swallow even a 
drop of wine; ‘she could not even praise Her 
Redeemer : that is to say, she could not speak. 
Yet she lay and triumphed. With hands put to- 
gether in prayer, and eyes full of praise and joy 
unspeakable, she climbed fast to God. While 
she so mounted in the spirit, her breath came at 
intervals unusually long, and all w’cre sent foj' 
to see Death conquer the body and be conquered 
by the soul. 

At last, after an unnaturally long interval, she 
drew a breath like a sigh. They waited for an- 
other ; waited, waited in vain. 

She had calmly ceased to live. 

The old^tfoctor laid down her hand reverently, 
and said, She is with us no more.” Then with 
many tears, “Oh, may we allmieet where she is 
now, and may I go to her the first.” 

Richard Hardie was led from the room in a 
stupor. 

Immediately after death aH. thedisfiguring effect 
of pain retireS, and the happy soul seemed to 
have stamped its own celestial rapture on thp 
countenance at the moment of leaving it ; a rap- 
ture so wonderful, so divine, so more than mortal 
c^m, irradiated the dead face. The good Chris- 
tians, she left behind her looked on and feareU to 
weep, lest they should offend Him, who had take^ 


her to Himself, and set a visible seal upon the 
house of (day that had held her. “ Oh, mamma,” 
cr»d J ulia .fisrroar, “ look 1 look ! Can we, 

dare we, wish that angel back to this world 
of misery and sinf” And it was some hours 
before she cooled, pd began tp hangouRdw^d’s 
neck and weep his loss and heis, as weep we 
mortals must,, though the angels of Heaven are 
rejoicing. 

Thus died in the flower of her youth, and by 
what we call a violent death, the one child Richard 
Hardie loved ; member of a religious party whose 
diction now and then offends one to the soul : 
but the root of the matter is in them ; allowance 
made for those passions, foibles, and infirmities 
of the flesh, even you and I are not entirely free 
from, they live fearing God ; and die loving Him, 

There was an inquest next day, followed in due 
course by a public trial of James Maxley. But 
these are matters wdiich, though rather curious 
and interesting, must be omitted, or touched 
hereafter and briefly. 

The effect of Jane’s death on Richard Hardie 
was deplorable. He saw the hand of Heaven ; 
but did not bow to it : so it filled him with rage, 
rebellion, and despair. He got his daughter 
away and hid himself in the room with her; 
scarcely stirring out by night or day. ' He spoke 
to no one j he shunned the Dodds : he hated 
thorn. He said it was through visiting their 
house she had met her death, and at their door. 
He would not let liimself see it w^as he who had 
sent her there with his lie. He loathed Alfred, 
calling him the cause of all. 

He asked nobody to the funeral ; and, when 
Edward Begged peraiission to come, he gave a 
snarl like a wild beast and went ragingfrom him. 
But Edward woufd go: and at the graveside 
pitying Heaven relieved the young fellow’s chok- 
ing heart with tears : but no such dew came to 
that parched old man, who stood on its other 
side like tiie withered Archangel, his eyes gloomy 
and wild, his white cheek ploughed deep with 
care and crime and anguish, his lofty figure 
bowed by his long warfare, his soul burning and 
sickening by turns, with hatred and rebellion, 
with desolation and despair. 

He went home and made liis will; for he felt 
life hang on liirn like lead, and that any mo- 
n^nt he might kill himself to be rid of it. 
Sjtange to say, he left a sum of money to Edward 
* ^dd. A moment before, he didn’t know he was 
|^»ing to do it: a moment after, he was half sur- 
i prised he had done it, and minded to undo it j but 
[would not take the trouble. He Went up to 
:Xiondon, and dashed into speculation as some in 
their despair take to drink. For this man hud but 
two passions ; avarice, and his love for his daugh- 
ter. Bereaved of her, he must either, die or live j 
for gain. He sought the very cave bf Mammon ; ! 
he plunged into the Stock Exchange. I 

Wlien Mr. Hardie said, “ Alfred can’t come, it | 
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seems,” Mrs, Dodd mistmdcrstood' him, natu- 
rally enough. She thought the heartless young 
man had seut some excuse ; had chosen to let his 
sister die ne^ected rather than face Julia ; As 
if she woidd leare hear own room while he was in 
my house,” said Mrs. Bodd, with sorereign oon- 
temjrt. Ermu this moment she conceived a hoiror 
of the young man. Edward shared it fully, and the 
pair always spoke of him undea: the title of "the 
Wretch this was when Julia was not hy. In 
her presence he was never mentioned. By this 
means she would in time forget him, or else see 
him as they saw him. 

And as, after all, they knew little to Mr. 
Hardie’s disadvantage, except what had come out 
of "the Wretch's” mouth, and as moreover their 
hearts were softened towards the father by his be- 
reavement, and their sight of his misery, and also 
by his grateful words, they quite acquitted him of 
having robbed them, and felt sure the fourteen 
thousand pounds was at the bottom of the sea. 

They were a little surprised that IMr. Hardie 
never spoke nor wrote to them again ; but being 
high minded and sweet tempered, they set it 
down to all-absorbing grief, and would not feel j 
sore about it. 

{ And now they must leave the little villa where 
I they had been so happy, and so unhappy. 

I The scanty furniture went first; Mrs. Bodd 
; followed, and arranged it in their apartments. 

I Julia would slay behind to comfort Edward, in- 
'I consolablc herself. The auction came off. Most 
of the things went for cruelly little money com- 
; ' pared to their value : and with the balance the 
sad yoxing pair came up to London, and w'ere 
; 1 clasped in their mother’s arms. The tears were 
; I in her tender eyes. " It is a poor place to receive 
; I my treasures,” she said : Edward looked round 
i| astonished; "It was a poor place,” said he, 

I " but you liavc made a little palace of it, some- 

I i how or another.” 

jj "My children’s love can alone do that,” 

I ' replied Mrs. Bodd, kissing them both again. 

'I Next day they consulted together how they 
j I were to live. Edward wislied to try and get his 

I I father into a public asylum ; then his motlicr 
^ I would have a balance to live upon out of her in- 

come. But Mrs. Bodd rejected this proposal 
1 1 with astonishment. In vain Edwai'd cited the 
I 'Tiser that public asylums are patterns of 
' I comfort, and cure twice as many patients as the 
private ones do. She was deaf alike to the ’Tiser 
and to statistics. “Bo not argue me out of 
i' my common sense,” said she. "My husband, 

' I your father, in a public asylum, where anybody 
; can go and stare at my daring i” 

: She then informed them she had written to 

i her Aunt Bazalgctte and -her Uncle Fo^tain, 

: I and invited them to contribute something towards 
'j Bavid’s maintenance. 

' Edward <iRas almost angry at tliis. " Fancy 
i asking favours of ihmy' said he. 

" Oh, I must not sacrifice ray family to false 
•pride,” said Mrs, Bodd; “besides, they are en- 
titled to know ” 


While waiting for their ai«sweni> a Vord about 
the parties, and their niece. 1 

Our Mrs. Bodd, bora Lucy Fount^ was left 
at nineteen to the care of two guardians : L ber 
Uncle Fountain, an old bachelor, who loved oenn- 
fort, pedigree, and his own way; 2, her Aunt 
Bazalgette, who loved flirting, dressing, and her 
own way ; both charming people, when they got 
their own way ; veijuice, when they didn’t ; and 
egotists deep as ocean. 

From guardians they grew match-raakers and 
rivals by proxy *. Uncle schemed to graft Lucy on 
to a stick called Talboys, that came in with the i 
Eevocation of the Edict of Nantes, known in pedi- 
grees as " the Noman Conquest.” Aunt, wife of a 
merchant of no Descent, except from a high stool, 
devoted her to Bichard Hardie. An unlooked- 
for obstacle encountered both: Lucy was not 
amorous. She loved these two egotists, and their 
quadrupeds; but there she stopped dead short. 
They persisted; and, while they pulled her to 
and fro and ruffled her native calm, David Bodd, 
first mate of the Something or other. East India- 
man— brown cheek, honest speech, heart of gold 
I — fell deep in love and worshipped her at a dis- 
tance. His timidity and social insignificance 
made him harmless ; so egotist Fountain had him 
in to dessert to spin yams ; eptist Bazalgette 
invited him to her house to flirt with. At this 
latter place he found Hardie and Talboys both 
courting Lucy ; thi* drove him mad, and in his m 
fury lie popped. Lucy declined him secundum 
artem : he went away blessing her, with a manly 
sob or two. Lucy cried a little and took a femi- 
nine spite against his rivals, who remained to 
pester her. Now Talboys, spurred by uncle, had 
often all but popped; only some let, hindrance, 
or just impediment had still in! erposed ; once her 
pony kept prancing at each effort he made towards , 
Hymen ; they do say the subtle virgin kept prob- 
ing the brute with a hairpin, and made him cara- 
cole and spill the treacle as fast as it came Jier 
way. However, now Talboys elected to pop by 
sea. It was the element his ancestors had in- 
vaded fair England by ; and on its tranquil bosom 
a lover is safe from prancing steeds, and the 
myriad anti-pops of terra firma. Miss Lucy con- j 
sented to the water excursion demurely, design- 1 
ing to bring her sickly wooer to tha *iiid so j 

get rid of him for ever and ever. Plot aiid counter- 
plot were baffled by the elements ; there came an 
anti-pop out of the south-west called a gale. Tal- 
boys boated so skilfully that he and his intended 
would have been united without ceremony by 
Father Nep. at the bottom of the British Channd, 
but for David Bodd, wfio was hovering near in 
jealous anguish and a cutter. He saved them 
both, but in the doing of it miss^ his ship, and 
professional ruin fac^ him. Then good-hearted 
Lucy was miserable, and appealed to Mr. Bazal- 
gette, and be managed somehow to get David 
made captain of the Kajali. The poor girl thought 
she^had squared the account withJDavid ; but he 
reffused the ship unless she would go halves, and 
while her egotists bullied and vexed her, he 
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wtotight rfo upon her pity, and teased her so, 
that to get rid of his importunity she married 
him. In time she learned to loye him ten times 
better than if she had begun all dames. Unde 
and aunt cut her tolerably dead for some years ; 
Uncle came round the tet *, some antiquarian 
showed him that Dodd was a much more aneient 
family than Talboys. “ Why, sir, they were lords 
of sixteen manors under the Heptarchy, and hold 
some of them to this day.’* Mrs. Bazalgeite, 
too, had long corresponded with her periodically, 
and on friendly terms. 

The answers came on the same day, curiously 
enough. Uncle Fountain, ruined by railway 
speoulatioti, was living on an allowance from 
creditors ; but his house was at their service if 
they liked to live with him—and board themselves. 

Mrs. Bazalgette’s was the letter of a smooth 
woman, who has hoarded imperishable spite. She 
reminded her niece after all these years, that 
her marriage with David was an act of disobe- 
dience and ingratitude. She then enumerated 
her own heavy expenses, all but the 400/. a year 
she spent in bedizening her carcase, and finally, 
amidst a multitude of petty insults, she offered 

to relieve Mrs. Dodd of Julia. Now Poetry 

has reconciled us to an asp in a basket of figs ; 
but here was a scorpion in a bundle of nettles. 
Poor Mrs. Dodd could not speak after reading 
it. She handed it to Edward, and laid her white 
forehead wearily in her hand. Edward put the 
letter in an envelope, and sent it back with a line 
in his own hand declining all con'espondence 
with the writer. 

“Now then, dears,” said he, “don’t be cast 
down. I»et this be a warning to us, never to ask 
favours of anybody. Let us look the thing in 
the face j wc must work or starve : and all the 
better for us. Hard work suits heavy hearts. 
Come, have you any plan 

“ To be sure we have,” said Julia eagerly. ' 
“I mean to go for a governess, and then I shall | 
cost mamma nothing, and besides I can send her 
the money the people give me.” | 

" A pretty plan !” said Edward sadly ; “ what, 
we three part company ? Don’t you feel lonely 
enough without that ? I do, then. How can Wc 
bear our bqjtfljpas at all, if wc are not to be all 
together tb cheer one another along the weary 
ro$d? What, arc we to break up? Is it not 
enough to be bereaved ?” 

He could say no more for the emotion his own 
words caused him; he broke down altogether,, 
and ran out of the room. 

However, he camo back iu an hour with his 
eyes red, but his heart indomitable; deter- 
mined to play a man’s part for all their sakes. 

You ladies,^’ Said he, with something of his 
old genial way, that sounded so strange to one 
looking at his red eyes, and inspired a desire to 
hug him, “ are full of talent, but empty of inven- 
tion. The moment you are ruined, or that sort 
of thing, it is go fot a governess, go for a com- 
panion, go here, ^0 there, in search of what P ’Ip- 


.dependmee? No; Dependence. BesideSj all* 
this going is bosh. Families are strong if they 
stick together, and if they go to pieces they atb 
weak. I learned one bit of sense out of that 
mass of folly they call antiquity; and thii wos 
the story of the old bloke with his twelve sons* 
and fagot to match. * Break ’em aparty’ he said ; 
and each son broke his stick as easy as shelling 
peas. ‘ Now break the twelve all tied together :* 
devd a bit could the duffers break it then* Now 
we are not twelve, we are but ttoe; easy to 
break one or two of us apart, but not the lot 
toother. No : nothing but death shall break 
this fagot, for notliing less shall part us three,” 

He stood like a Colossus, and held out his 
hands to them ; they clung round his neck iu a 
moment, as il‘ to illustrate his words; clung 
tight, and blessed him for standing so firm and 
forbidding them to part. 

Mrs. Dodd sighed, after the first burst of 
enthusiastic affection, and said : “ If he would 
only go a step further and tell us what to do m 
company.” 

“Ay, there it is,” said Julia. “Begin with me. 
What can I do 

“ Wliy, paint.” 

“ What, to sell ? Oh dear, my daubs are not 
good enough for that.” 

“ Stuff ! Nothing is too bad to sell** 

“ I really think you might,” said Mrs. Dodd ; 
“and I will help you.” 

“ No, no, mamma, I want you for something 
better than the fine arts. You must go in one 
of the great g^’ooves : Female vanity : you must 
be a dressmaker ; you arc a genius at it.” 

“My mamma a dressmaker,” cried Julia: [ 
“ob, Edward, how can you? how dare you? j 
poor, poor mamma I” I 

“ Don’t be so impetuous, dear. I think he is 
right : yes, it is all I am fit for. If ever there 
was a Heaven-born dressmaker, it’s me.” 

“As for myself,” said Edward, “I shall look 
out for some business in which physical strength 
goes further than intellectual attainments. 
Luckily there are plenty such. Breaking stones 
is one. But I shall try a few others first.” 

It is easy to settle on a business, hard to get 
a footing in one. Edward, convinced that the 
di'cssmaking was their best card, searched that 
mine of various knowledge, the ’Tiscr, for an 
opening : but none came. At last one of those 
great miscellaneous houses in the City advertised 
for a lady to cut cloaks. He proposed to his 
mother to go with him. She shrank from en- 
countering strangers. No, she would go to a 
fashionable dressmaker she had employed some 
years, and ask her advice. Perhaps Madame 
Blanch would find her somethii^,to do. “I have 
more faith in the ’Tiser,” said Edward clinging i 
to his idol. 

Mrs. Dodd found Madame Blapoh occupied 
in trying to suit one of those heart-breakiug 
idiots, to whom dress is the one great Ihmg, and 
all things else, sin included, the little ones. She 
had tried on a scarf three times ; and it discon- 
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tented her when on, and spoUt all el§e when off. 
Mrs. Dodd saw, and said obligingly, ** Perhaps 
were I to put it on you could judge better.’* 
Mrs. Dodd, you must know, had an admiraWe 
ait of putthag on a shawl or scarf. With appa- 
rent nonchalance she settled the scarf on her 
shapely shoulders so happily, that the fish bit, 
and the scarf went into its carriage ; forty 
gninehs, or so. Madame cast a rapid but ardent 
glance of gratitude Dodd-wards. The customer 
began to go, and after fidgeting to the door and 
back for twenty minutes actually went some- 
how. Then madame turned round, and said, 
“ l*m sure, ma’am, I am much obliged to you ; 
you sold me that scarf: and it is a pity we 
couldn’t put her on your bust and shoulders, 
ma’am, then perhaps a scarf might please her. 
What can I do for you, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Dodd blushed, and with subdued agita- 
tion told Madame Blanch that this time she was 
come not to purchase but to ask a favour. Mis- 
fortune was heavy on her; and, though not 
penniless, she was so reduced by her husband’s 
illness and the loss of 14-,000/. by shipwreck, 
that she must employ what little talents she had 
to support her family. 

The woman explored her from head to foot to 
find the change of fortune in some corner of her 
raiment : but her customer was as well, though 
plainly, dressed as ever, and still looked an easy- 
going duchess. 

Could Madame Blanch find her employment 
in her own line? What talent I have,” said 
Mrs. Dodd humbly, “ lies in that way, I could 
not cut as well as yourself, of course ; but 1 1 
thmk 1 can as well as some of your people.” 

“ That ril be bound you can,” said Madame 
Blanch dryly. “ But dear, dear, to think of your 
having come down so. Have a glass of wine to 
cheer you a bit ; do now, that is a good soul.” 

“Oh no, madam. I thank you; but wine 
cannot cheer me : a little bit of good news to 
take back to my anxious children, that would 
cheer me, madam. fP'ill you be so good ?” 

The dressmaker coloured and hesitated; she 
felt the fascination of Dignity donnmg Humility, 
and speaking Music •• but she resisted. “ It 
won’t do, at least here. 1 shouldn’t be mistress 
in my own place. I couldn’t dri\ e you like I’m 
forced to do the rest ; and, then, I should be 
sure to favour you, being a real lady, which is 
my taste, and you always will be, rich or poor ; 
and then all my ladies would be on the bile with 
jealousy.” 

“Ah, madam,” sighed Mrs. Dodd, “you treat ^ 
me like a child ; you give me sweetmeats, and 
refuse me food for my family.” 

“ No, no,” said the woman hastily. “I don’t 
say I mightn’if send you out some work to do at 
home.” 

“Oh, thank yon, madam.” N.B. The dress- 
maher haS* dropped the Madam, so the lady 
used it now at every word. 

“Now stop a bit,” said Madame Blanch. “ I 
hOfOvr a firm that’s in want. Theirs is easy work 


by mine, and they cut up a piece of stuff every 
two or three days.” She then wiDte*on one of 
her own cards Messrs. Cross, Fiteheti, Copland, 
and Tylee, 11, 12, 13, and 14, Primrose-lane, 
City. “Say I recommend you. To tdl the 
truth, an old hand of my own was to come here 
this very momi^ about it, but she hasn’t kept 
her time; so this will learn her business doesn’t 
stand still for lie-a-beds to catch it.” 

Mrs. Dodd put the card in her bosom and 
pressed the hand extended to her by Madame 
Zaire Blanch; whose name was Sally WMte, 
spinster. She went back to her children and 
showed them the card, and sank gracefully into 
a chair, exhausted as much by the agitation of 
asking favours as by the walk. “Cross, Fitchett, 
Copland? Why they were in the ’Tiser yester- 
day,” said Edward: “look at tins; a day lost 
by being wiser than the ’Tiser.” 

“ I’ll waste no more then,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
rising quietly from the chair. They begged her 
to rest herself first. No, she would not. “I 
saw this lost by half an hour,” said she. “ Suc- 
ceed or fail, 1 will have no remissness to re- 
proach myself with.” And she glided off in her 
quiet way, to encounter Cross, Fitchett, Cop- 
land, and Tylee, in the lane where a primrose 
was caught growing — six hundred years ago. 
She declined Edward’s company rather peremp- 
torily. “Stay and comfort your sister,” said 
she. But that was a blind ; the truth was, she 
could not bear her children to mingle in what 
she was doing. No, her ambition was to ply 
the scissors and thimble vigorously, and so en- 
able them to be ladies and gentlemen at large. 
She being gone, Julia made a parcel of water- 
colour drawings, and sallied forth all on fire to 
sell them. But, wliile she was dressing, Edward 
started on a cruise in search of employment. He 
failed entirely. They met in the evening, Mrs. • 
Dodd resigned, Edward dogged, Julia rather ex- ; 
cited. “ Now let us tell our adventures,” she 
said. “As for me, shop after shop declined my 
poor sketches. They all wanted sometliing 
about as good, only a little different; nobody 
complained of the grand fault, and that is 
their utter badness. At last one old gentleman 
examined them, and ’oh ! he was so fat ; there, 
round. And he twisted his mouth so*’ (imitating 
him) “ and squinted into them so : then 1 was full 
of hope; and said to myself, ‘Dear mamma and 
I Edward !* And so, when he ended by saying * No,’ 
like all the rest, I burst out crying like a goose.” 

“My poor girl,” cried Mrs. Dodd, with the 
tears in her own eyes, “ why expose yourself to 
these cruel rebuffs ?” ^ 

“Oh, don’t waste your pity, mamma; those 
great babyish tears were a happy thought of 
mine; he bought two directly tojpacily me; and 
there’s the money. Thirty shiUings I” And she 
laid it proudly on the table, 

“The old cheat,” said Edward; “they were 
worth two guineas apiece, I know.” 

VNot they; or why would not anybody else 
give twopence for them ?” 
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‘• Becaase pictures are a I>rug*” 

He, addM that eren talent \ras not salable 
it got into the Great Grooves; and then 
looked at Mrs. Dodd; she replied that on- 
fortunately those Grooves were not always ac- 
cessible. The City form had received her stiffly, 
and inquired for whom she had worked. 
^^Ghildren, ihy heart fell at that question. 1 
was obliged to own myself an amateur and beg a 
trial. However, I gave Madame Blanch’s card : 
but Mr. — I don’t know which, partner it was 
—said he was not acquainted with her : then he 
looked a little embarrassed, I thought, and said 
the Eirm did not care to send its stuff to ladies 
not in the business ; 1 might cut it to waste, 
or-— He said no more ; but I do really think 
he meant 1 might purloin it.” • 

“Why wasn’t I there to look liim into the 
earth? Oh, mamma, that you should be sub- 
jected to all this 1” 

“ Be quiet, child ; I had only to put on my 
armour ; and do you know what my armour is ? 
Thinking of my children. So I put on my armour, 
and said quietly, we were not so poor but wc 
could pay for a piece of cloth should I be so un- 
fortunate as to it ; and 1 offered in plain 
terms to deposit the price as securit3^ But he 
turned as stiff at that as his yard measure ; 

‘ that was not Cross and Co.’s way of doing busi- 
ness,’ he said. But it is unreasonable io be de- 
jected at a repulse or two : and I am not out of 
spirits ; not much with this her gentle mouth 
smiled; and her patient eyes were moist. 

The next day, just after breakfast, was an- 
nounced a gentleman from the City, lie made ^ 
his bow and produced a parcel, which proved to 
be a pattern cloak. “Order, ladies,” said he 
briskly, “from Cross, Fitclictt, and Co., Primrose- 
lane. Porter outside with the piece. You can 
t come in, sii*.” Porter entered with a bale. 
" Please sign tliis, ma’am.” Mrs. Dodd signed 
a receipt for the stuff, with an undertaking to | 
deliver it in cloaks at 11, Primrose-lane, in such j 
a time. Porter retreated. The other said, “Our j 
Mr. Pitchett wishes you to observe this fall in 
the pattern. It is new.” 

“I will, sir. Am 1 to trouble you with any 
money— by way of deposit,* sir ?” 

“J?o orders about it, ma’am. Ladies, your 
most obedient, ‘ Good morning, sir.” 

And. he '<^as away. 

All this seemed like a click or two of City 
clockwork : followed by rural silence. Yet in 
that minute commerce had walked in upon 
genteel poverty, and left honest labour and 
modest income b^nd her. 

Great was the thankfulness, strange and new 
the excitement. Edward was employed to set 
up a very long jieal table for his mother to work 
on, Julia to go and buy tailors’ scissors. Calcu- 
lations were made hof to cut the stuff to advan- 
tage, and in due course the heavy scissors were . 
heard snick, snick, snicking fdl day long. | 

Julia painted zealously, and Edward, without* 


saying a wpYd to them, wjdked twenty udles a 
day hunting ‘for a^guinea a wc^ ; and finding it 
not. Hot but what employment was often 
bobbed before Ms eyes *: but there was k» gasp- 
ing it. At last he heard of a pkee, peculiarly 
suited to him ; a packing foreman's ^ in a ware- ; 
house at Southwark ; he weut theue, and was re- ; 
I ferred to Mr. A.’s private house. Mr. A; was in | 
I the country for a day. Try Mr. B. Mr. B, was i 
i dining with the Lord Mayor. Returning belated, [ 
! lie fell in with a fire ; and, sad to say, Iffe was in I 
jeopardy : a little old man had run out at the ! 
first alarm, when there was no danger, and, as ! 
soon as the fire was hot, had run in again for Ms ; 
stockings, or some such treasure, Eire does put ! 
out some people’s reason ; clean. While he was j 
rummaging madly, the staircase caught, and the | 
smoke cut off liis second exit, and drove him up I 
to a little staircase window at the side of the | 
j house. Here he stood, hose in hand, scorching | 
[behind and screaming in front. A ladder had 
i bceu bi'ought : but it was a yard short : and the 
t poor old man danced on the window-ledge and 
dare not come down to a gallant fireman who 
stood ready to receive him at great personal peril. 

In the midst of shrieks and cries and shouts of en- 
couragement, Edward, a practised gymnast, saw 
a chance. He ran up the ladder like a cat, begged 
the fireman to clasp it tight ; then got on Ms 
shoulders and managed to grasp the window-sill: | 
he could always draw his own weight up by Ms 
hands : so he soon had Ms knee on the sill, and 
presently stood erect. He then put Ms left arm 
inside the window, collared the old fellow with 
Ms right, and, half persuasion, half force, actually | 
lowered Mni to the ladder with one Herculean 
arm amidst a roar that made the Borough ring ; | 

such a strain could not long be endured ; but the j 
fireman speedily relieved him by seizing tiie old 
fellow’s feet and directing them on to the ladder, | 
and so, propping iiim by the waist, went down ! 
before him, and lauded him safe. Edward waited 
till they were down ; then begged them to hold 
the ladder tight below ; he himg from the ledge, 
got his eye well on the ladder below him, let 
himself quietly drop, and caught hold of it with 
hands of iron, and twisting round, came down the 
ladder on the inside hand over head without 
using his feet, a favourite gymnastic exercise of 
his learnt at the Modern Athens. He was warmly 
received by the cyowd and by the firemen. “You 
should be one of us, sir,” said a fine young fellow 
who had cheered him and advised him all througL 
“ 1 wish to Heaven I was,” said Edward : the 
other thought he was joking, but laughed and 
said, “ Then you should talk to our head man a^r 
the business ; there is a vacancy, you know.” 

Edward saw the fire out, and rode home on the 
engine. There he applied to the head ‘man for the 
vacancy. 

“You are a stranger to me, sir,” said the. head 
man. “ And I’m sure it is no place fof you j you 
are a gentleman.” 

“Well; is there aaytMng ungentlemaMy in 
saving people’s lives and j^operty P” 
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** Hear ! hear V* said a comic fire^iau. 

The compliment began to tell, though. Others 
in Jheir word, " Why, Mr. Baldwin, if a 
geutieiaan ain^t ashamed <k us, why should we 
be ashamed of lam P*' 

“ Where will ye get a bertter ?” asked aiiothw ; 
and added, “Re is no stranger ; we’ve seen Mm 
work.** 

“ Stop a Mt,’* said the comic fireman : “ what 
does the dog say ? just call him, sir, if you please ; 
his name is Charlie.” 

Edward called the fire-dog kindly ; he came 
and fawned on him ; tlieu gravely snuffed him all 
round, and retired wagging his tail gently, as 
I much as to say, “ I was rather taken by surprise 
at first, but, on the whole, I sec no reason to j 
recal my judgment.’’ ' | 

is all right,” said the firemen in chorus; 
and one that had not yet spoken to Edward now 
whispered Mm mysteriously, “Ye see that there j 
dog he knows more than we do.” 

After the dog, a biped oracle at head-quarters 
j vwas communicated witli, and late that very night 
I Edward was actually enrolled a fireman ; and 
I went home warmer at heart than he had been for 
some time. They were all in bed ; and, when he 
I came down in the morning, Julia was reading 
I out of the ’Tiser a spirited and magniloquent 
; description of a fire in Soutliwark, and of the 
I heroism displayed by a young gentleman un- 
I known, but whose name the writer hoped at so 

I much the line would never be allowed to pass 
' into oblivion ; and be forgotten. In short, the 
i ' ’Tiser paid Mm in one column for years of devo- 

I I tion. Now Edward, of course, was going to rc- 
li late his adventure; but the journal told it so 
I j gloriously, he hesitated to say, “ I did all that.” 
li He just sat and stared, and wondered, and 
‘ , blushed, and grinned like an imbecile. 

I ! Unfortunately looks seldom escaped the Bodd- 
i| esses. “What is that for?” inquired Julia, re- 
I proachfully. “Is that sheepish face the thing 
i to wear, when a sister is reading out an heroic 
action ? Oh, these are the things that make one 
long to be a man, to* do them. What are you 
thinking about, dear ?” 

Well, I am thinking the ’Tiser is pitching it 
rather strong.” 

I “ My love, what an expression !” 

“Well, then, to be honest, I agree with you 
that it is a jolly thing to fight with fire and save 
men’s lives ; and 1 am glad you sec it in that 
light ; for now you will approve the step 1 have 
taken. Ladies, I have put myself in the way of 
doing this sort of thing every week of my life. 
I’m a fireman.” 

“ You are jesting, I trust ?” said Mrs. Dodd, 
anxiously. 

“ No, manfina. I got the place late last night, 
and Tm to enter on my duties and put on the 
livery next Monday. Hurrah !” 

Instantly the admirers of fiery heroes at a dis- 
tance oveAowed with grief and mortification at 
the prospect of one in their own family. They 
could not speak at all at first ; and, when they 

L 


i did, it was only “ Cruel I crtiifi T' from J ulia ; and 
Our humiliation is now complete, irom Mrs. 
Dodd. 

They soon dashed Edward’s spirits, imd made 
him unhappy ; but they could not convince Mm 
he had done wrong. However, in the h^t of 
remonstrance, they let out at last that they had 
just begun to hope by dint of scissors and paint- 
brush to send Mm back to Oxford. He also 
detected, under a cloud of tender, loving, sooth- 
ing, coaxing, and equivocating, expressions, their 
idea of a Man ; to wit, a taU, strong, ornament^ 
creature, whom the women were to cocker up, 
and pet, and slave for ; and be rewarded 1^ basL 
ing, dead tired, in an imperial smile or two lot 
fall by their sovereign protdgd from Ms arm-chair. 
And, m fact, good women have often demoralised 
their idols down to the dirt by this process ; to 
be sure their idols were sorryish clay, to begin. 

Edward was anything Wt flowery, so he 
paraded no manly sentiments in reply; he just 
bluntly ridiculed the idea of Ms consenting to 
prey on them ; and he said humbly, “ I know I 
can’t contribute as much to our living as you 
two can— the petticoats carry the brains in our 
famOy — ^but, be a burden to you? Not if 1 
know 

“ Pride ! pride ! pride !” objected Julia, lifting 
her grand violet orbs like a pensive Madonna. 

“ And such pride ! The pride that falls into a 
fire-bucket,” suggested prosaic mamma. 

“ That is cutting,” said Edward : “ but, soyons 
do notre siecle; fiunkeyism is on the decline. 
I’ll give you something to put in both your 
pipes : 

Honour and rank from no condition rise. 

Act well thy part ; in that the honour lies.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Dodd, “only first choose 
your part : and let your choice be reasonable.” • 
“Mine was Hobson’s; who never chooses ill. 
Come, come,” said he, and appealed calmly to 
their reason : by which means he made no im- 
pression at all. Then he happened to say, 
“Besides, do something; I own to you 

I am more cast down than I choose to show. 
Mother, I feel like lead ever since she died.” 
Now on tMs, their faces filled with sympathy 
directly. So encouraged he went on to say; 
“ but when I got my hand on that old duffer’s 
collar, and lowered Mm to the ladder, and the 
fire shot roaring out of the window Mter him, 
too late to eat him, and the crowd cheered the 
fireman and me, I did feel warm about the waist- 
coat, and, for the first time tliis ever so long, life 
seemed not quite ended ; I felt there was a Httle 
bit of good left, that even a poor dunce like me 
could do, and she could approve; if riie can 
look down and see me, as I hoijp she can.” 

“ There, there,” said Mrs. Dodd teaaiafiy, “ I 
am disarmed. But, my darling, I do not know 
what you are tallang about : stay ; why Edward, 
surely— I hope— you were not the young gentle- 
man in the paper : the one that risked Ms life 
so nobly j so foolisMy if it was you.” 
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Wfay, mother, didn’t I tell you it was mo P” 
a^d Edward colouring:. ; 

-^'Ko, iitat you did not/’ said Julia. ** Waa it ? 
^ was it? oh do be quick and tell one. Th^e, it 

"Well it was: ah, 1 remember now; that 
splendiferous account shut me up. Oh I say, 
didn’t the ’Tiser pitch it strong ?” 

“ Notat all,” cried Julias ‘*1 bciieve every word, 
and ever so much more. Mamma, we have got a 
hm:o i and htwe he is at breakfast, with us, like 
an ordinary mortal.” She rose suddenly with a 
bpst of her old fire and fell upon him, and 
1 ' Idssed him, and said earnestly how proud she was 
o£ Ijiro : “and so is mamma; she may say what 
shebkes.” 

“Proud of him! ah that I am; very proud; 
and very unhappy. Heroes are my horror. 
How often, and how earnestly have I prayed 
that my son might not be brave like his fatlier; 
but stay quietly at home out of harm’s way.” 

Here remonstrance ended ; the members of this 
family, happy by nature, though unhappy by 
aooid^t, all knew when to yield to each other. 

^ Unfortunately, in proportion as all these ex- 
' citements great and small died, and her life be- 
came quiet and uniform, the depth of Julia’s 
wound showed itself more and more. She never 
sang nor hummed, as she used to do, going about 
the house. She never laughed. She diil burst 
out with fervid sentiments now and then; but 
very rarely ; on the whole a pensive languor took 
the place of her lovely impetuosity. Tears rushed 
in a moment to her eyes with no visible cause. She 
often stole to the window, and looked all up and 
down the street : and, when she was out of doors, 
she looked down every side-street she passed ; and 
sometimes, when a quick %ht step came behind 
^hem, or she saw a tall young gentleman at a 
great distance, her hand twitched her mother’s 
arm or trembled on it. And, always, when they 
came home, she lingered a moment at the door- 
step and looked all round before she went in. 

. At all these signs one half of Mrs. Dodd’s i 
heart used to boil with indignation, and the other 
half melt with pity. Por she saw her daughter 
was looking for “ the Wretch.” Indeed Mrs. 
Dodd began to fear she had done unwisely in ignor- 
ing “ the Wretch/’ Julia’s thoughts dwelt on him 
none the less ; indeed all the more as it seemed : 
so the topic interdicted by tacit consent bade 
. fair to become a barrier between her and Mrs. 
Dodd, hitherto her bosom friend as well as her 
mother. This was intolerable to poor Mrs. 
Dodd: and at last she said one day, “My 
darling, do not be afraid of me ; rob me of your 
happy thoughts if you will, but ob, not of your 
sad ones.” ^ 

Julia began to cry directly . “Oh no, mamma,” 
she sobbed, “do not you encourage me in my 
folly. 1 know I have thrown away my affections 
on one who 1 shall never see b ir» agair* : shall 

toamma ? Oh to think I can say those words, 

! r and yet go living on,” 


Mrs. Dodj( sighed, “And if you saw^ him, 
would that mend the chain he has chosen to 
break?” ,, 

“I don’t know: bat if I coaid caily eee to, j 
to part friends 1 It is cruel to imte him, 40 w he ' 
has lost his sister; and then I have got her mes- 
sage to give him. And I want to ask him why 
he was afraid of me; why he could' not tell me 
he had altered his mind ; did he think, I wanted 
to have him against his will ? Oh, mamma,” said 
she imploringly, “he seemed to love me; he 
seemed all truth. I am a poor unfortunate gui.” 

Mrs. Dodd had only caresses to soothe her j 
with. She could not hold out any hopes. i 

One day Julia asked her timidly if she might jj 
be a district visitor : “ My dear friend was : and I 
advised me to be one too ; but I was wilful in 
those days and chose to visit by fits and starts, 
and be independent. I am humbled now a little : 
may I, mamma ? Since she died every word of 
hers seems a law to me.” 

Mrs. Dodd assented cordially ; as she would to 
anything else licr wounded one had proposed. ( 
This project brought J ulia into communicaticfti | 
with the new curate ; and who should it prove to l 
be but Mr, Hurd ? At sight of him she turned 
white and red, and the whole scene in the church 
came back to her. But Mr. Hurd showed con- 
siderable tact for so young a man ; he spoke to 
her in accents of deep respect, but confined his 
remarks strictly to the matter in hand. She told 
her mother 'when she got home ; and expressed 
her gratitude to Mr. Hurd, but said she wished 
[ they did not live in the same parish with him. i 
This feeling, however, wore ofi‘ by degrees, as 
[her self-imposed duties brought her more and j 
more into contact with him, and showed her his | 
good qualities. ' 

As for Mr. Hurd, he saw and understood her 
vivid emotion at sight of him ; saw and pitied ; 
not -wulhout wonder that so beautiful a creature | 
should have been jilted. And from the first he 
marked his sense of Alfred’s conduct by showing ; 
her a profound and chivalrous respect, which he ( 
did not bestow on other young ladies in his j 
parish; on the contrary, he rather received 
homage from them than bestowed it. By-and-by 
he saw Julia suppress if not hide her own sorrow, 
and go sore-hearted day by day to comfori/ the 
poor and alflicted: he admired and almost ve- 
nerated her for this. He called often on Mrs. 
Dodd, and was welcome. She concealed her 
address for the present from all her friends 
except Dr. Sampson; but Mr. Hurd had dis- 
covered her ; and ladies do not snub the clergy. 
Moreover, Mr. Hurd was a gentleman, and in- 
clined to High Church. This she liked. He 
was very good-looking too, and auiet in bis 
manners. Above all, he seemed to^oe doing her 
daughter good ; for Julia and Mr. Hurd had one 
great sentiment in common. When the intimacy 
had continued some time on these e»sy terms, 
Mrs. Dodd saw that Mr. Hurd was faHing in 
love with Julia, and that sort of love warm, but 
respectful, which soon leads to marriage, espe^ j 
\ 
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dally when the lover is a cler^fynlan. TKls was 
more than Mrs. Dodd bargained for ; she did not 
, want to pait with her daughter, and under other 
oircumetodes, would have drawn in her horns. 
But Mr, Hurd^s undisguised homage gratified 
her maternal heart, coming so soon after that 
great insult to her daughter ; and then she said 
to herself; " At any rate he will help me cure her 
of * the Wretch.’ ” She was not easy in her mifid, 
though ; could not tell what woxdd come of it 
all. So she watched her daughter’s pensive face 
as only mothers watch ; and saw a little of the old 
peach bloom creeping back. 

That was irresistible : she kt things go their 
own way, and hoped for the best. 


I VERMICULAIIITIES. 

WoEMS, on the Rhine, in Hessen Darmstadt, 
is not vermicular, but geographical. Neither 
are silk-worms, glow-worms, wire-worms, caddis- 
worms, worms at all, but the imperfect or the 
perfect forms of moths, bg^tles, weevils, end 
flies. A slow-worm is a snake or serpent. 
Every language, ancient or modem, exercises, 
its own right to call worms what are not worms, 
i In short, “worm,” like many others, is an en- 
j croachin" and aj^gressive word, claiming much 
I which it has no right to. It is a feudal seigneur 
! who shifts his landmark, so as to take in every 
{ tempting scrap of contiguous ground, 
j From a worm was produced the pliccuix, ^ 
’ of which there never was but one ; and when 
1 she came to her end by burning, out of her 
ashes there arose another worm, which aftcr- 
j wards grew to be another plioenix. A silk-worm 
; with the motto “ Sibi vincula nectit” is a device 
of tlie courtier who makes himself a slave and 
spins his own chains, although they be silken. 
A worm figures the remorse of conscience. 
Naked as a worm, expresses the very extreme of 
nudity. The w orm turning w hen trodden upon, 
is tlje protest of the feeble against injury and 
injustice. To draw the worms out of anybody’s i 
nose, is to get him to talk and betray his secrets. 
Tliere are two Saints Yer or Verus — that is, 
Saints Worm. 

I It is hard to say which arc the most remark- 
able, the doubtful white-worms, as big as one’s 
little finger, bred iu the snow on the mountains 
of Ararat and Caucasus, which, being crushed, 
give out a moisture colder than the suow' itself ; 
or the undoubted tropical guinea- worms which 
breed in people’s feet and legs, and wdiich, if 
not extracted whole, become extremely dan- 
gerous, and are consequently obliged to be reeled 
out on a little roller with the utmost care. The 
large marine-worm, which burrows in sand and 
is used by fishermen as bait, contrasts strongly, • 
in its love of salt-water, with its cousin-german, 
the common earth-worm, to whom saline matters, 
beyond a certain strength of solution, are deadly 
poison. * This latter, the worm best known to 
us, has a right to the honour of representing 
its group. M. Mace (in his History of a 
Mouthfd of Bread) briefly describes it as a 
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tube open at bbth ends, to allow aliment to 
enter and leave it, » 

The rnminant quadni|iedi are fabtkatbrs of 
meat out of grass. Their office is to prepare 
food for human stomachs, by diseugagii^ the 
albumen from coarse preparations in whicn it is 
lost, for us. The sad fate of several Australkn 
explorers has shown what is the result of innu- 
tritious vegetable diet, however abundant the 
supply — starvation. But the ruminant has below 
him inferior workmen, who prepare hu raw 
material ready to mouth—naraefy, tne vegetables, 
who extract the elements of albumen from earth, 
air, and water, the ultimate sources, of all', 
nourishment. The earth-worm is also a preparer 
of nutritious material ; but after the fashion of 
vegetables. It derives its sustenance and its 
substance in great measure directly from the 
earth itself. 

I In damp weather, you will see on your lawn, 

I and, what is worse, on your garden walks, little 
j lumps of moulded earth which resemble paste 
i that has been squeezed through a tube. They are 
worm-casts. The worm causes moist earth topass 
through its tube, for the sake of robbing it of the 
elements of fertility which it had held m reserve 
for the nourishment of vegetables. Much has 
been said about the good done by, the bene- 
ficial influence of, earfli-worms ; too much, per- 
haps. No doubt they Iiave their assigned place 
and office in the grand scale of creation; at 
least they exist for their own private enjoyment 
of their vermicular life, such as it is. But 
certainly they rob plants of what would other- 
wise full to tlicir share. They are greedy rivals, 
appropriating the nutriment which properly be- 
longs to leaves, flowers, and fruit. Why* else 
do they resort to and fatten in the richest 
patches of garden-ground, the mellowest and 
most fertilising heaps of manure? The worm 
feeds on the fat of the earth, which it converts 
directly, without the medium of the vegetable, 
into azotised aliment, for the service of the 
mole, the hen, and the Chinaman. The Mada- ^ 
gascarites are also great helminthophagists. The 
Chinese kitchen, so largely hospitable, only ad- , 
mils the worm for want of better things ; but 
the hen is passionately fond of it. Wc ourselves 
do not despise it, when it appears in the modi- 
fied form of a poached egg, or a wing of roast 
chicken — the second avatar or transformation 
of the juices of the manure-heaps which have 
inipreguated our garden-ground. Oil of worms 
is of good repute for many purposes, amongst 
others for tempering steel — an application which 
I give, as the Ereuen newspapers say, with every 
reservation. Albert the Great reveals, amongst 
his other secrets, that pounded earth-worms ap- 
plied to cut or ruptured sinews, cause them to 
reunite in a very brief space of time. 

We are told of certain savage tribes who, 
when hard pressed by famine, swallow lumps of 
clay to allay their hunger and cheat their 
stomachs. In the great Indian periods of 
scarcity, we have heard of hordes of starving 
wretches crowding down the rivers’ banks to 
devour in quantities the fat rich mud from 
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wladi the magnificent vegetation of the countrj 
derives its development. It is a desperate ap- 
plication of the primitive of aHmentation 
whkh succeeds perfeotij with the 'ivorm, bat 
which becomes a crael mockery when applied to 
an organisaticm ih&t exacts so much to sustain 
it as^ man’s. IJhe nmriiiie-worm, still robustcr 
than the eaHh-wonn, lives and tbrivesby swallow- 
ing sand with whatever small proportion of mud 
or organic refuse it may happen to contain. 

Most of the 'ancients held the opinion that 
worms were spontaneously produced from cor- 
r!iptibn» without any eggs or otlier mode of 
l^erat^on. Sir Thomas Browne and Mr. 
oamuelson inform us that the worm is no ex- 
ception to the general rule that eveiy living 
creature comes from an egg. The baby-worm, 
however, is bom sometimes with, sometimes 
without, its egg-shell, depending, we are told by 
Dr. Carpenter, on the nature of the soil which 
the worms are inhabiting ; in a light and loose 
soil, the young qmt tlie parent prepared to act 
for themselves ; but in a tough clayey soil, they 
continue in the pupal torm for some time, so as 
to arrive at a still higher development before com- 
mencing to maintain an independent existence. 

There is a family of worms, the Gordians, 
whose history is spoken of as obscure, because 
nobody knows much about them. Their length 
is so great in proportion to their extreme slender- 
ness, that they look like animated tlireads ; 
whence the popular belief that a hair from a 
horse’s tail wul, under favourable circumstances, 
turn to a worm. They are mostly found in 
water ; bat it is questionable whether water be 
the constant or even the habitual habitat of all 
the species. They do not live long kept in a 
bottle of water. 1 have had them brought to 
me, from ditches, after heavy and sudden Vains ; 
and I have found them in my garden (wliich 
contains no pond or reservoir), but always after 
a thunder-shower, sometimes on the ground, but 
once climbing on the top of a lily-stc'hi. Wliether 
they issued from the eartJi, or came down with 
the rain-drops, I cannot tell. 

The eartli-wqrm takes the highest rank in its 
class, from being annulose, or made up of 
distinct rings, which in full-grown subjects vary 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and fifty in number. It is the rings which give 
to this familiar creature its great physiological 
interest. They foreshadow an approach to the 
articulate animals [and the Norfolk peasantry 
make of it an articulate word, converting 
** worm” into ** wur-rum”], prefiguring a division 
into segments or joints. They suggest the 
first idea of vertebra, or bits of backbone, to 
which muscles may be attached, and from which 
limbs may sprmg, Mr. Samuelson tells you to 
lay a worm on the palm of your liand, and as it 
tries to crawl away you will feel a slight sensa- 
tion of roughness. Take, a pocket lens, and 
examine the under side of the worm’s body, 
and you will perceive several rows of fine sharp 
hooks extending from one end to the other of 
the worm’s jiody, each anmilatod division bein^ 
lunged with ioar pairs of these hooks, which 


are situated tipon small protuberanees on the 
creature’s skin. These hooks cause the rough 
sensation alluded tp; and thlit por^mi of tie. 
body on which th^ m placed '^cowwsponds 
to the abdomen of higher atpnala, the hooks 
themselves being neither more nor, less thim 
rudimentary feet, to aid the worm pi its 
progress. A centipede may be a worm k an 
advanced and more fully developed condhjbn* 

Internally, as well as externally, each of the 
earth-worm’s rinOT (with the exception of the 
torquis, or swelled fleshy band, which looks like 
the scar of a wound) is the exact reproduction 
of all the rest ; indeed, as the yoat^ worm in- 
creases in length, the number of its rings is 
augmented by the subdivision of those which it 
possessed at its birth. They are all formed of 
circular muscles, enclosed between two coats, 
which are prolonged and continued from one 
ring to the other. A series of nervous gan- 
glions, running like a necklace through the whole 
length of the body, sets a-going, and gives warn- 
ing to, this muscular system of rings, cadi of 
which has thus itsapwn local centre of sensation 
and impulsion. How efficient they are, is proved 
by the rapidity with which w'orms, taking the 
air and seeking companionship on a moist electric 
summer’s evening, dart back into their holes as 
your footstep approaches them. 

Each ring is also fed on the spot by tlie 
nutritive fluids with which it is in contact, the 
interior tunic possessing the doable property of 
secreting digestive juice, and absorbing digested 
juices. The reKSult is veritable blood, which is 
concocted in all parts of the body at once. Sir 
Everard Home, in his Thirteenth Lecture on 
Comparative Anatomy, illustrated by Bower, 
shows that the earth-worm is provided with a cen- 
tral artery, shining through its semi-transparent 
skin like a fine crimson streak, with six bags or 
cells filled with red blood, on each side of it. 

Eacli, therefore, 'of the earth-worm’s rings is, 
all by itself, at once a little eating and digesting 
machine, and also a little walkmg macliine — 
that is to say, a complete animal. Each ought, 
in strictness, to be aole to suffice to itself and 
to live apart ; which is proved by experiment to 
be the case, approximatively. Milne Edwards 
tells us that, if you cut an earth-worm tarans- 
vcrsely into two, three, ten, and even twenty 
pieces, each morsel can continue to live, after 
the creature’s original and normal manner of life, 
so as to constitute a new individual. 

Twenty fractions seems a great many to make 
of one unfortunate worm ; oecause, according 
to most gardeners’ summary observations, se- 
veral rings need remain united in order to heal 
the bleeaing wounds. But suppose you cut a 
wonn only into halves with your spade : before 
•the cutting, there was one being; after the cut- 
ting, there are two. But if there are two after 
the stroke of the spade, it roust be because 
there were two before it. Moreover, there is 
no necessity for the operation being 'actually 
performed, m order to be assured of the par- 
ticular and individual life of each single nng. 
There is a worm well known, at least by name 
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(Yor it is fortunaiolv not met With every day), 
W tspe-TTortn, wMch ixes itself ia* the human 
' intestine, and feeds on chyme as the earth*worm 
feeds on jgpden mould. Now, the tape-w^m, 
with its indefinite chain of rings, is no other 
than a long Indian file of perfectly distinct indi- 
viduals— so distinct that, from time to /time, 
rmgs are detached which fall off of themselves, 
like fruit arrived at maturity, and take their 
departure to live elsewhere and become the 
parents of a new band of parasites, provided . 
some lucky chance introduce them to another 
intestine, the only place and climate which suits 
their delicate constitution. Enthusiastic persons 
have lived, who, in their zeal for the cause of 
science, have swallowed morsels of tape-worm, 
and have perfectly succeeded in rearing fine spe- 
cimens in their own interior — and at their own 
expense, the cost nearly amounting to loss of life. 

Man, we are told, is but a worm. And not 
only is man a worm himself, but he contains 
I within him several worms. I do not allude to 
the internal parasites with which you may illus- 
trate the numeration table— counting them by 
units, ten, liundreds, or thousands — from the 
mostly solitary species above alluded to, to the 
multitudinous ascaris; but to far more aristo- 
cratical representatives of things vermicular. 

Did you ever watch a worm or a leech crawl- 
ing across a plate or a table ? * On tlie surface 
of its body, a wave -like sw^elliiig passes from the 
tail to the head, as if some solid substance or 
ball was rolling forwards withinside the creature. 
If you could see your own cesoiihagus, or gullet, 
performing its functions, you would observe an 
exactly similar movement, which has been cidled 
vermiculafi on account of its resemblance to a 
worm in motion. 

You may strike off from your list of friends 
the man who heedlessly would set foot upon a 
vgorm, not merely for his cruelty but for his 
heedlessness. A miserable earth-worm can teach 
, him more than enters into most men’s philo- 
^ sophy. A worm has been defined to be an in- 
I dependent, creeping, digestive tube. The worm 
j is the starting-point of a long ascensional animal 
I scale. It is the rudimental form of all the com- 
plex organisations which come after it. What 
IS it composed of ? Of a tube, itself composed 
of rinp. On this tube, as a foundation, the 
animal machine has been built ; and these rings, 
developed and modified in a thousand ways, have 
mven rise to the multiform creatures which 
oi'ive classificators to despair, because they will 
not understand that the animal creation must be 
one, since there is only one Creator. Animals 
higher than the worm are, therefore, digestive 
tubes — with additions and ornaments, and served 
by organs ; but those ornaments and additions 
do not allow us to ignore the vermicular life 
which exists, however unfelt and unsuspected, 

• within them. 

j Each*of our organs is a distinct being, which 
; has own proper nature and its special 
I function— its life apart, consequently. Our life 
‘ i is the sum total of all these united little lives 
i melting together, by a mysterious combination. 


into one single common Kfe, wMciils everywhere 
in general, and nowhere m paHicukr, 

The wor^ then, is a ereepii^ <%e^Te iube. , 
Our digestive tube has never .ceaeed^ to era wl 
and writhe from the moment when we into 
the world. HMden within us, invisibly eronehed 
in its palace, like an Oriental despot who leaves 
his slaves to provide for all his wants, it is 
constantly replenished, not with coarse earth, 
but with delicate chyme extracted for it by its 
servants, the hands, the mouth, the teeth, the 
I tongue, the throat, and the stomach. But the 
I humble worm is the veritable primitive animal.^ 
The oyster has been regarded as a primitive' 
animal ; but it is, comparatively, of high degree ; 
for, like man, it also contains a worm within itself. 

Below the worm, the animal properly so called 
ceases. Zoophytes are aninrjals, if you will, ani- 
mated plants, if you prefer it. Their name has 
been expressly chosen to denote their double and 
ambiguous nature. Some of them, as the coral 
polypes, are the intersection or the point of 
junction between the three kingdoms ol nature 
— the animal, vegetable, and mineral ; namely, 
an animal vegetation giving as its result a mineral 
mass extracted from sea-water by an infinity of 
little living retorts, which continue to this day, 
beneath our eyes, their work commenced at the 
beginning of the world — which is no less than 
the fabrication of continents for the use of future 
generations. Such is the task incessantly per- 
formed by creatures who are the worm’s inferiors. 

DEPRAVATIONS OP ENGLISH. 

Oun mother English is threatened with a 
deluge of barbarisms. We are extending its 
bounds so rapidly and recklessly that we shall 
soon be obliged to publish a new edition of oqj 
standard Dictionaries every year, as w© do of 
our Directories, Peerages, and Parliamentary 
Guides. “Who’s who in 1863 ?” is not so im- 
portant a question as “ What’s what ?” One 
cannot take up a paper without very quickly 
being brought to a staud-still by some new word * 
for which we consult our Johnson in vain. Such 
words grow like mushrooms, or like riddles ; and, 
as in the latter case, nobody seems to know where 
they come from, or who made them ; for the 
authors, with singular modesty, never step for- 
ward to claim their laurels. Old words, too, 
are twisted into unwonted shapes; nouns do 
duty as verbs; the eccentricities of slang are * 
adopted in grave discussions; and it is some- 
what difficult for a man whose conception of the 
language was fixed twenty years ago to keep up 
with this wild masquerade of neologisms. 

The national love of slang has a good deal to 
do with the growing depravation of our classical 
tongue. Slang, no doubt, has existed at all 
times, but never with such grave and respect- 
able countenance as now. We find it in Shake- 
speare; but Shake^are only wrote it drama- 
tically, when depicting such onaracters as Nym, 
Bardolph, and Pistol. We find it in the pages 
Of the xatler and the Spectator, with the same 
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inytciilioii, auS not as part of the essayfet’s own 
?e]ihal stock. Waller lamented the dangers 
w^h English poets had to encotmter in conse* 
quence of writing in** a daily-changing tongue 
bnt* he attributed the evil, not to au^, but to 
the natural growth of the language : 

Poets that lasting marble seek ^ 

Must carve in Latin or iuGreik : 

We write iu sand ; our language grows, 

And, like the tide, our work overflows. 

I Jn the present day, slang is assimilated with 
.lamentable facility. It enters largely into the 
* composition of parliamentary wit ; it moves to 
lau Ater in the law courts ; it lielps to point the 
styfe and enforce the arguments of writers in 
the press. People now are not courageous — 
they are "plucky.** Nothing is ever long — it 
I is “lengthy.** We form resolutions not imme- 
diately, ^but "right away;** we enter into en- 
gagements ** on our own hook.** The desire to 
wnte in a, popular style is the cause of this, and 
the public encouragelt. Slanginess is considered 
I smart, and indicative of a knowledge of afPairs 
and society. It is amusing to observe the com* 
placency and quiet self-esteem with which most 
i men will utter a cant phrase of the day, as if 
they had themselves invented it on the spot, and 
it were something superlatively brilliant and 
felicitous. “ Neither you, nor 1, nor any other 
man,** has induced many a foolish fellow to think 
liimself a born wit. " How’s your poor feet ?** 
a year ago cheated half the natives of Cockaigne 
into the belief that they were gifted with a 
special genius for repartee. The heaviest face 
kindled with unwonted light, the dullest voice 
chuckled with conscious fun, as the words came 
forth. And every one laughed, and was fully per- 
suaded that he had heard the sarcasm for the 
time, and was delightfull,y surprised at its 
readiness, point, and applicability. This, how- 
ever, is a habit' of the uneducated,. and has not 
yet infected the higher classes of our periodical 
literature, though it is unpleasantly conspicuous | 
in the cheap comic journals. In the better 
order of papers, wliat is chiefly to be complained 
of is the use of words and phrases which iiave 
no warrant and no real use, for the paltry pur- 
pose of appearing familiar with the town and its 
habits. 

Host of the questionable expressions at the 
present day are borrowed from the Americans ; 
and, fond as are of rating our republican 
kinsmen for their vulgarity and uncoutbness, 
it is wonderful to see the eager quickness 
with which we adopt any of \heir perver- 
sions of the language. Even well-educated 
people now use the word "expect** in the 
sense of "suspect.** They will say that they 
" expect** a thi||g was so and so — which is a 
preposterous confusion of ideas. They caught 
a glimpse of some one in the City this morning, 
and they "expect it was Smith.** This, we 
believe, was originally an importation from the 
United States, and came in, if we mistake not, 
about twenty years ago. People had been very 
well content until then to say suspect when they, 


meant suspeoA, but as soon as it was knowp 
that the Americans said "expeqt** instead, it 
became at once a smart and clever thing to saj 
so too. It showed that you understoo Ahe age 
in which you lived— knew the kind of speeSi 
wdiich socieW demanded, and were not an old 
"fogey.** Tnat the use of the word was ridi- 
culously wrong, was a matter of supreme in- 
difference; if it was the last new fashion from 
the West, that was sufficient. It might be sup- 
posed that such absurdities would live thear 
orlef season, and die out; but this is unfor- 
tunately not the case. Nothing is so per- 
manent as estaljlished corruption. We have a 
greedy appetite for vidgarisms, especially when 
they are of transatlantic origin. " Go-wiead,** 
used as an adjective, is now as common in Eng- 
land as in America ; but it must be admitted 
that this is a much more expressive phrase, and 
therefore more capable of justifleation, than tlie 
great majority of our importations. “ A fix,** 
for a dilemma, or difficulty, is a stupid bar- 
barism, which ought to be scouted out of the 
language ; yet we find it frequently used in con- 
versation, and even sometimes in respectable 
writing. The word "loafer,** for idler, is making 
•wsLj with us, though perhaps somewliat slowly. 
"Posted up,** in the sense of well-informea, 
on any current topic the aspects of which 
change from day to day, is now of frequent 
use. We have frilcn so desperately in love with 
the American expression " over a thousand,** 
that " above a thousand,*’ which had the sanction 
of centuries, has almost disappeared. The new 
phrase may be as good as the old, and we do not 
mean to say that it is grammatically wrong or 
essentially vulgar ; but the abandonment of any 
mode of expression which has formed part of 
the language for generations is always objec- 
tionable, unless there should be some positive 
advantage in the ijhange. For some reason 
best known to themselves, the people of the 
United States choose to say "sun-down” for 
sunset. It is, we think, very questionable 
whether the compound is grammatically allow- 
able; but at any rate it will be sad to find 
a beautiful expression, which has come down to 
us through countless generations of ancestors — 
which has its roots In five centuries of literature 
— which is linked with some of the most lovely 
passages in our poetry, and which, in fact, is part 
of the very poetry of common speech — ^giving 
way before a compound with no associations at 
all. Yet we have serious misgivings of such a 
result. " Sun-down” has of la.te made its ap- 
pearance in some of our English newspapers; 
and, knowing from former experience with what 
senseless avidity our countrymen seize on the like 
corruptions, we are not without a fear that some 
years hence we shall see the setting of sunset. 

English writers have also recently adopted 
the American trick of forming veros out of - 
nouns. We say that a certain act w^ “mo- 
tived” by this or that consideration; and a 
morning paper stated the other day in its leading 
columns that, in consequence of the Metropo- 
litan Kailway having come to an arrangement 
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with the Great Western in regard to the Bishop’s- 
road station* the former company would continue 
^to function along the whole line.” This may, 
for aught we hnow, be good railway directors* 
language, but we submit that it is not English. 
Many of these oorrnptions proceed from the 
commercial lore of brevity—an instinct common 
to both hemispheres, though, like everyl^hing 
else, exaggerated to inordinate proportions in the 
Western. The Americans almost invariably omit 
the definite article before such titles as " Honour- 
able** and “ l^verend 5*' and we have recently 
taken to the same form of abbreviation. You 
need but glance at a daily paper to see, in the 
report of some meeting, a statement that we 
observed on the platform Rev. Zachariali Jones 
and Hon. Adolphus Verisopht.*’ The saving of 
time thus effected is not sufficient compensation 
for tliis inelegant clipping of our English ; and 
even though parallel cases may be quoted, \vliich 
have now received, the sanction of time, it is 
always a desperate argument to defend one bad, 
thing by another. 

The almost universal knowledge of French, 
the constant translation of diplomatic documents 
from that language in our newspapers, and the- 
freauent discussion of continental politics in 
parliament and the press, have also done a dis- 
service to English by the introduction of a great 
many Gallic idioms. The danger, however, is 
less from this than from the American source of 
corruption. Our language has always had a 
tendency to throw out any French modes of 
expression which may have been temporarily 
adopted; whereas transatlantic interpolations 
are not only readily received, but generally re- 
tained. It "is in tliis direction, therefore, that 
we ought to be especially on our guard. 

Of course, no one would object to the intro- 
duction of new words and phrases wheie they 
are clearly required. Lari^igc has many of 
the characteristics of a vital organism ; and it 
would be the merest pedantry, as ineffectual as 
pedantic, to say that the English tongue— a 
tongue spoken by the most vigorous and ex- 
panding race in the world — is not to throw 
forth fresh shoots when a legitimate demand 
arises. The railway system has introduced into 
general parlance, if it has not created, many new 
terms which are worthy additions to the voca- 
bulary. “ Stoke,** “ shunt,” siding,” &c., are 
all perfectly legitimate words. So is “ telegram,** 
though, when it was first used, some over-parti- 
cular scholars objected to its constructiou, as 
being questionable Greek. However that may 
be — and the point is doubtful — the word is now' 
very good English, and we could not get on 
without it. All we quarrel with is purposcIe.ss 
innovation, made in tne spirit of coxcombry and 
ignorance. A hundred and fifty years ago, Swift, , 
lamenting the corruptions which were even then 
creeping into the language, proposed to Harley, 
Earl of ^Oxford, the then prime minister, to 
establish ** a society or academy for settling and 
ascertaining the purity of our tongue ; to set a 
mark on the improprieties which custom has < 
made familiar 5 to throw out vicious phrases and ' 


words, to correct others, and, perhaps retrieve 
some others now grown obsolete ; and to ad- 
just the orthography, pointing, Bach a 
standard might be useful; but whether Would 
do much to check our national weakness fon 
slang, is more than doubtful. 


EATABLE GHOSTS. 

Among the many supernatural annoyances 
which disturb the comfort of the Eibo-folk — 
that is to say, the population of Swedish origin 
that inhabits the nortlicrn coast and the islands 
of the Gulf of Riga— may be mentioned a formid- 
able legion of semi-substantial ghosts, whose 
visits are anything but ‘‘few and tar between.’* 
Like the ghosts of other nations, they are the 
spectres of deceased persons, and they have the 
generic quality of vanishing at cock-crow. But 
they are distinguished from the ghosts of the 
ordinary nurse’s tale by certain powers and 
privileges peculiar to themselves. They can put 
on various shapes ; they are not without a cer- 
tain degree of acquisitiveness, and they can pro- 
duce palpable efiects, as though they were not 
altogether incorporeal. 

Whatever be the vices of the ghosts who 
figure in our own village records, they are 
habitually honest. Nay, honesty is their cha- 
racteristic quality, for even if they represent 
some defunct old sinner, who has hid his neigh- 
bour’s gold under a hearthstone, the very object 
of their visit is to disclose the hidden treasure, 
that it may be restored to the lawful owner. So 
is it not wUh the ghosts of the Eibo-folk. In 
the island of Nucko — which, by the way, is a 
peninsula at low water — a respectable old gen- 
tleman once saw a tall white jjeure come out of 
a churchyard, and make a dasu at some horses 
that were grazing hard by. Fortunately the** 
horses were too quick for the ghost, and conse- 
quently were not to be caught. The same 
island furnishes us with an instance of a ghost 
that perfectly knew how to stand up for its 
rights. A certain woman was negligently buried 
without a cap, and as this was a sort of thing 
! not to be tolerated, her ghost soon appeared in 
the house she had once inhabited, and by shout- 
ing “ Bare-head ! Bare-head !” conveyed a very 
intelligible hint. A council of friends was held, 
and it was decided that the grave of the de- 
ceased should not be opened, but that the next 
corpse buried in tlie same churchyard should be 
provided with an extra cap, to be handed over 
to its neglected neighbour. This decision was 
carried into effect, and there is every reason to 
believe that the newly-interred body honourably 
and promptly executed its trust, Iqr the noisy 
ghost was never heard after the burial. Ghosts 
were not always so considerately treated. At a 
place called Kattbeck, on the continent, an old 
fellow whose duty it was to bum charcoal, un- 
luckily reduced all his stock of wood to ashes, 
and fearing the beating that was the ordinary 
consequence of such mishaps, hanged himself. 
The house was taken by another man of similai* 
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sio]ciie$8 wiiiidb. are so little respected br tke so^l Others fled .iato the. woods, where ihej ' 
survivors, was on his wa^ to his former resMenc^, lived in hats, and it is said that im». of their 
yvhen he was suddenlj assailed hj a padc of sojourn are still to be found, 
wolves, and forced io take shelter on the top of According to some of the traditfoiia of the 
a hayloft The disappointed wolves stood howl- Bibo-folh, the immediate cause of the plegue 
ing below, and the ghost, bcoomii^ insolent from was a Utile grej man, who might be seen and 
a sense of security* showed them his leg, and scoff- heard at a distance, but whom no one contd 
ingly asked them if that resembled a wolf’s foot ? approach. If he intended to spm a bouse, he 
Unluckily, he had reckoned without his host, in passed it by with the words, Here I have no- 
the most Hiexsd sense of the expressbn, for the thing to do bat otherwise he entered the 
peasant to whom the premises belonged thrust a dwelling and struck the residents with his staff, 
nitchfork through the roof, ran him through the whereupon they immediate! v expired. The !! 
leg, and oast him among the wolves, who at people of Euno he seems to have treated with | 
once ate hifn up. On the following morning a a sort of cruel courtesy, as he rode about the j*; 
few ^ops of blood were seen upon the spot, island in "a calash, with a three-oomercd hat ! , 
This story belongs to Worms, but the utility of upon his head. It appears that the boatman jj 
wolves in devouring ghosts is so generally ac- who brou^it him to the island was the &at to i| 
knowledged among the Eibo-folk, that they perish. The boatmen of Dago seem to have 
have a proverb : If it was not for tlic wolves, understood this form of visitation, for when they 
the world would be full of goblins. were returning from a foreign ship, which was 

These ghosts of the Eibo-folk do not in general moored near their island, and to which they had 
appeal very strongly to our moral sympathies ; taken provisions, and a little boy three feet nigh, 
but there seems to have been one in the island with a thrcc-comered hat on his head, leaped 
of Worms of whom the temperance party might into their boat, they threw him overboard. How- , 
be proud. An ill-conditioned fellow, who was ever, he resumed' his place, and thus the pesti- , 
terribly fond of brandy, liad a son so badly lence was brought to Kertell. The island jfeyno j 
ciippled that he could only walk on all-fours, was invaded in a more artful manner. There a 
Less fortunate than Tiny Tim, in the Christ- man found an image on the coast that looked as |( 
mas Carol, he gained by his deformity nothing if it had been broken off a ship. He took it jl 
but curses from bis brutal parent, and was home, and laid it against the wall. When the }! 
glad enough to die when he had attained night came it begun to whimper and groan, as | 
his ninth year. Death, however, did not brin^ if it was in pain, .and he could neither (juiet it 
the poor little fellow as much rest as he had nor remove it, but soon fell sick and died. It | 
anticipated, for one Tliursday evening be an- was afterwards taken out and thrown into the \ 
peareu to his brotJicrs and sistci’s, perfectly sea by persons stronger or cleverer than the 
cured of his deformity, and well planted on his original finder ; but the mischief was already 
feet, but with a very dismal countenance. When done, and nearly the whole village perished, 
he had called several times, alw'ays seating him- The supposition that an odd kind of goblin is 
self on the threshold, and always departing wntli- the proximate cause of the plague, does not 
out a word, the children made their father ac- preclude the beligfi that he is the agent of a 
quainted with the facts. That disreputable Higher Ppwer. On one occasion the personified 
gentleman asked the little ghost what be wanted, Pestilence visited a house at Kertell, where all 
and was informed that the heaviness of bis curses were asleep except an elderly virgin. The pes- 
prevented the poor child from sleeping in bis tilence touched them upon the oosom in turns 
grave. “ That was my sin,” said the repentant with its staff, thus foaking a blue mark, which 
father ; “ depart in peace.” The child vanished soOn spread over the entire body. When all 
never to reappear, and the father thenceforward was dead except the old maid, she called oa the 
abstained from brandy. Mi^ht not this story pestilence to destroy her also, but was told that 
furnish an illustration to the Joritish Workman ? her name was not on the list, and she survived j 
The inhabitants of the provinces adjoining the visitation accordingly. A similar story is !! 
the Gulf of Kiga look back with horror to a told of a visitation at Kerslatt, in Worms. j| 
great plague which visited them in the year Here, while the other inhabitants of a house 
1710, and oommitted ravages from which it is were sleeping, a little grey man, carrying a 
said the population of Esthonia has not yet re- staff, a candle, and a book, walked in, and was 
covered. When we hear that of sixty-threc closely watched by an old gentleman, who sat ^ 
preachers in this single ' province forty-eight awake by the stove. He touched the sleepers 
perished, we may estima1.e the sufferings of the three times, but when he came to a cradle, in 
people in general. As might be supposed, the which there was a child, he looked at it, took 
plague was attended with the usual revolting out his book, turned over the leaves, and left 
circumstances ^ the dead were buried without the infant unscathed. Tiie child lived, au4 80 , 
coflina or any mark of respect, the only care of also, did tlie old man, to tell th»tale. 
survivors being to remove them as speedily as The Einns are born conjurois, which certainly 
possible. As a singular instance of the despair does not seem to be the case with the J^bo-loBc ; 
that is qoiRmon to these visitatioim, it is recorded and hence it is but natural that in. the l6g6ajd6<of 
that jn&y of the people, abandoning all hope, put the latter, magical victories over the pl^e are 
, on their best cdothe^ and quietly sat in their ascribed to their more astute nej^a^ihours. A 
houses awaiting the approach of the destroying Fi|mish servant-girl at Kertell conmved to lock 
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up tbc plague iu an empty stable, but a stnpid 
slut 'would sleep in tlte stall in spite of all 
warnh^, and not only perished herself, but let 
loose the malady. So large a space as a stable 
^was not required, for on another occasion the 
same Finnish girl bored a hole in the door-nost, 
into wldch she thrust the pestilence, and llien 
stopped up the ap^ture with a peg of juniper, 
which kept the prisoner fast for seyen years, 
seven months, and seven days. A certain emperor 
seems to have driven the plague out of one of 
the villages by a magnificent coup d*6tat. He 
caused a ship, freighted with the sick and dead of 
V the plague, and with the living Death (1) as one 
of tne passengers, to sail upon the high seas, 
there to be set on fire. Who this particular 
emperor was we cannot say, but we suspect that 
he flourished a little before 1710. 

* If the grey man or boy is only an agent, it 
seems very clear that he likes his occupation. 

i When the corpses were carried to the churcli- 
yard he 'was seen dancing about in the fields, 
with his three-cornered hat in his hand, evidently 
delighted with his own mischief. 

Before taking leave of the strange goblins of 
the Eibo-folk, we may remark that the ghosts 
have a keen sense of the proper mode of wearing 
one’s apparel. A cowherd of Kertell, who had 
been suddenly stwick blind by a malignant spirit, 
recovered his sight immediately by turning bis 
glove inside out. Similar stories are recorded 
among the Russians proper, and it is said that if 
one of these is assailed by the wood-spirit, and 
tWeby loses his way, be takes off all his clothes 
and puts them on again with tlic inside out. If 
this process is found too tedious, it seems tliat 
a turned cap or stocking will answer every 
purpose. 

, YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN INDIA. 

Jaijtjary in the Red Sea, Noon. The Penin- 
sular and Orientid Company’s steam -ship Ne- 
mesis is making nine knots an hour through the 
bluest water I ever beheld. We left Suez; yes- 
terday, and begin to feel intensely Eastern, as 
overland passengers always do at this point. 
Those who had never made the journey before, 
appeared to expect that their Indian experiences 
would commence as soon as they left Southamp- 
ton. By much reading of guide-books they 
brought their minds into a state which rendered 
it impossible to call their lunch anything but 
tiffin, or their cigars anything but cheroots ; and 
I believe that but for the mtliless prohibition 
of the cold weather they would already have 
begun to don their white clothing, of which 
they had, with a prudence quite unnecessary, 
kept out a supply tor impossible contingencies. 
By talking t(»the old Indians on board — who 
gave themselves airs of superiority— they had 
actually picked up whole phrases of Hmdus- 
tanee in the first tew days, which they aired re- 
morselessly, to the confusion of appropriateness 
and the bewilderment of comprehension. They 
bought government Manillas (made in the .Mi- 


nories) of > the stewards, by way of training, 
and realised in the beginning a no uncommon 
end, by making themselves thoroughly sick of 
the country to which they were bound. 

It was by the second mail ih Dec^bet*, 185^, 
that I traversed the overland route for the first 
time. In those days even the railway through 
France was incomplete. The railway from Paris 
dropped you at Ch&lons, and the steamer took 
you up at that point, along the Saone, to Lyons. 
The diligence carried you thence to Avignon, 
where the railway began again, taking yonm tri- 
umphantly to Marseilles with the air of havti^ 
brought you all the way. This mixed mode of 
travelling is certainly more picturesque and 
pleasant than being propelled the whole way by 
the same agency, with as few breaks as pos- 
sible, and no rest to speak of. There were 
several English travellers making their "way 
to catch the same mail as myself. I had met 
one of them before, at Dover, when he bad 
asked me if 1 was going any farther than Calais, 
and I had answered, Just a little further — 
towards Caubul.” We now fraternised of 
course, and the otlier overland people did the 
same, making up a little party of their own, and 
experiencing a foretaste of that strong charac- 
teristic of Indians,” a sense of that bond of 
union which, however they may quarrel among 
themselves, seems to separate tuern from the 
rest of mankind. Among those on board were 
two young gentlemen going out in the Civil 
Service ; one free, the other in the custody of 
bis father. The former was ready to bet any j 
amount on auytliing, and play whist at im- ' 
possible points ; the only serious care he con- ■ I 
descended to recognise, relating to the safety ji 
of three boxes of saddlery— including, I believe, ’ 
a side-saddle or two for coni ingencies— which 
he was taking out with him in anticipation of 
[ that first-rate stud which he has probably found 
out by this time costs a great deal of money 
to keep, even in India. He presented a contrast 
in most respects to the second griff, who, 
besides being in custody, was treated like a 
criminal. Not for him were the adventurous 
bets, or the impossible points. For him no Mr. ‘ 
Peat liad provided saddles upon improved 
principles, with English trees such as the 
Indian-made article can never match, and sound 
leather, such as even Cawnpore cannot supply ; 
bits adapted to every kind of inoutli, Arab, 
Caubul, Waler, or humble tattoo ..of Mofussil 
life ; bridles tliat will hold anything, and spurs 
that are a delight to tlie heel. In the stead of 
these indulgences lie was furnished with plenty 
of lectures upon the impropriety of gambling in 
py shape, and the ruinous consequence of keep- 
ing horses of luxury for any other purptose than 
carrying their owner whither he may want to 
go, tor which object it must be admitted that 
some ten or twenty of those animals does 
seem an undue allowance. There wa^ an 
old major (majors were not mindSrs.then as 
they sometimes are now) who had Keen dis- 
appointed, as majors of the old school always are, 
who scowled upon his young allies, said un- 
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pleasfuat touching wkat would’ hare been and to get whatever amount of uir jia to he had^ 
th^ state am prospects in his time,” and did which is sure to be at the bows. ? , 

not hesitate to liken them to “puag bears with My fellow-passengers will most oerfcittniy find 
all their trouble to come.” There was also a a great many things changed, besides the 
subaltern oUceir who had been out to India land route. India to-day is not the same India^ 
sulicicaitly long not to like it, and to prefer that it was yesterday— yesterday being Oadifir^ 
being at home on sick leave, which a certain stood as a playful way of alludi^ to ten years 
class of servants of the extinct East India ago. Yesterday the East India Companv were 
Company appear to consider the natural and the kings of the country. To-day, her Majesty 
proper state of things in a civilised universe, reigns m her proper person. The old reeime 
and any invasion of which, even after three or had its good side as well as its bad. The Corn- 
four years spent in the most vigorous amuse- pany was a good master, at any rate, to those in 
ments at home, they consider a violation of its employ, who depjore its downfal with tears 
their privileges. in their eyes, and a great deal less ia their pqgkcts 

M Marseilles we passed Christmas-day, upon than they had in the days of its prosperity. The 
which occasion the people of the hotel treated Company’s servants in those times had the loaves 
us to a Erencli version of the pudding of Britain, and ushes of the State all to themselves. Small 
which would possibly have been a very delight- chance was there then for the barrister of seven 
ful production had it appeared in a solid instead years* standing, or the interloper of any kind, 
of a liquid form; but for great travellers (in to get a share of them. The Supreme Court 
prospect) like ourselves it would have been in- judgeships, to be sure, were given to members 
appropriate to have betrayed any insular pre- of the British bar ; but the judges of the Sadder, 
jttdices, so wc all sipped it pliilosopliically, like or Native Court of Appeal, were more highly 
citizens of the world. The following day saw paid, and were, besides, eligible for even more 
our embarkation on board the Vectis, one of derated appointments. As for the non-profes- 
the swiftest of the P. and 0. ships, employed sional interloper, he had nothing to hope for but 
expressly for the mail service between Marseilles subordinate posts, which if not posts of honour 
and Malta. The conditions of this short voyage, were certainly posts of danger, for he was always 
like the rest of the sea route, were the same as exposed to the chance of being thrown out of 
in the present day ; but the transit through employment at the caprice of his superiors, who 
Egypt varied considerably. The railway at that were not bound to provide for him for life, as in 
time was among the things that were to be, but the case of the patented, or covenanted, men. 
was not ; and the Nile boat was our means of The outsiders, indeed, whatever their natural 
passage to Cairo : a preliminary boat taking us social position, belonged to a different class al- 
to the Nile, along the canal as far as Atfeh. together — so separated by the official barrier 
To any person looking upon these boats in the that there could be no mmgling of the two in 
light of hotels, and attaching much importance private intercourse, except in very rare cases, 
to personal comfort, it must be confessed that in the military service the Company’s ofiBcers 
the experience was decidedly unpleasant; and enjoyed equally exclusive rights. For them, 
as the majority of the passengers did take this and for them only, were the great majority of 
view of their claims upon the company in con- staff appointments, the snug kttlo things — and • 
sideration of liberal passage-money paid before- the snug great things too—in civil employ, 
hand, you may be sure that the grumbling was always much coveted by military men in India^ 
no joke, and that threats to write to the Times who in most cases seemed to take up the 
were the rule rather than the exception. But sword mainly as a means of carving their way 
the more sensible minority took a philosophical to the pen. A Queen’s officer got the command 
view of the matter, made themselves inaepen- in chief, to be sure, and generally the presiden- 
dent of bad refreshments by undergoing a Lttle tial commands ; but there was very little else 
temporary starvation, and of bad accommoda- within the grip of her Majesty’s service, whose 
tion below by contenting themselves with the presence, even in the country, was looked upon 
deck, and gave themselves up to the mental almost in the light of an impertinence, 
enjoyment of the new scenes by which they There are men— very good men, very sincere 

were surrounded. At Cairo came more change men, and by no means very foolish men— not 
and new sensations in abundance; and the quite so extinct as the dodo, who believed, and do 
old mode of transit across the desert, in believe, that the old system was a far better one 
vans, had charms in the way of novelty and than the new ; that India was better governed 
excitement compared with winch the railway is under the Company than it is under the Crown ; 

■ tame indeed. that the natives were more attached to our rule, 

But all these things have passed away, and and that we held the country under less hazardous 
the journey through Egypt is now as prosaic conditions than in the present day. The very 
as n trip from *London to Liverpool by the objection most frequently mades to the old 
express train. It is not until we get once system, they conside]* to have been one of the 
more on ship-board, in the Bed Bea, that we main sources of our strength. The administra- 
feel our^lVcs really in the East. And it is tion was given up to about a dozen families, who 
here that? these reflections occur to me, while monopolised the nominations to the services, 
reclining under the awning on the raised fore- and .by consequence monopolised everything 
castle, whither sensible men retire to smoke, else that preferment could procure. The more 
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Icnteiate got ,a|>^iated iio the Cliil 
or, this in eoiiseqiteiioe xi mapscitj 

or miscojidiict at colij^ obtained tsavaiij 
cbmmissioQs ; eo mtioeioiis wore th^ placed 
^{oidtdates for dril emj^oy, who snhaeqaently 
tortted in thoio pem^ osifoms of ^ey ana 
silver winoh have 'How faded dike the light of 
otte dayst nod were well known as the 
** Msi%l)^Iiwegulars/* The next best thing 
to tlw Ghvil Service was the Artillery, always 
li^ la hkh honour in India, as it deserved to 
he^ nsid ror those who would not, or could not, 
«8{i^ to this arm of the service, there was the 
Bii%e Infantry. In this manner were "thei 
families** distributed through the services ; and 
the fact that few besides the said families were 
iound on its rolls is still considered, as I have 
said, by personis whose opinions are entitled to 
resi^, a benedt to England and to India, which 
must be placed on the losing side of the latter-day 
reforms. The natives, they say, believed in the 
(dd families ; their names were hailed as a safe- 
guard; a guarantee that the antiquas vihs would 
Still be preserved as standing ground; an as- 
surance that old rights would "be maintained, 
and—I am afraid I must add — that old wrongs 
would not be interfered with. The latter is the 
awkward point j granting it, the advocates of 
the old system were probjibly in tlie right. But 
what can be said for the permanency of a system 
which relied upon so brittle a basis ? It might 
1 hold together for a time, but its breaking up was 
inevitable. It would be nonseuse to suppose 
that there were no men out of the pale of “the 
.families*’ competent to administer the govern- 
ment. The time came when this prejudice had 
to be broken down. The principle of nomination 
gave wav to competition in the Civil Service 
and in the scientific branches of the army, the 
ArtiHcry and the Engineers. In the Civil 
r Service the old names are not lost sight of. 
The “Competition Wallahs’* are not all new 
men : they include members of some of the best 
of the “old families,** who have proved that 
they can %ht their way as well as gain it by 
ferour; but they also include others, whose 
families were never before heard of, who pro- 
mise to be second to none in the race for 
distinetkm. 

The amalgamation of the old “Company’s 
army’* with that of her Majesty has not, to say 
the least, been a measure of unmixed benefit. 
That it was a logical consequence of the accession 
of 4he direct ^vernment of the Crown is not to 
be dented. But there is no more reason why 
things in India should be reduced to their 
consequenoes than things at home, where 
we are idteemil and prosperous in the midst of 
atnomiiiies wMch would drive a thoroughly 
consistent man to despair. The absorption of 
I the Comp|aiiyli army mto the army of the line 
I ^•^hich is the real effect of the measure, the 
I official term “.amalgamation” being a misnomer 
^--deprives the country of a local force, far less 
easy to create than to destroy, I here allude to 
tile Bfiropean army, as far as the men are,con- 
oei!|ied ; out to the army, Europep and Native, { 


as fS&r as thp officers are concemed* The native 
force is necessari^ boal, but the Ulcers, 
whether sent to nati;i^ regiments not^ ail 
on the same looting with the #S 0 ers of the line, 
except those wfio hav:e been timfenred to the 
staff emrps, and who are thm’efore no longer 
eligible for regimental employ. The local 
European army was (with the exception of the 
additional regiments added to it aleWyems ago) 
a force composed of a better class of men, for 
the most part, than usually enlist in^the line; 
men tempted by larger pay, and greater oppor- 
tunities of promotion than exist at home, to 
embark their fortunes in the East ; and who had 
sometimes good reasons for desirii]^ to remain 
where they would be known in their new posi- 
tion. In the Artillery, in particular, there were 
frequently men of good position, who had ex- 
hausted their means, and offended their families, 
and desired nothing better than an obscurity 
which would be an obscurity at auy rate, and 
from wliich they would have a chance of emerg- 
ing into fame and fortune. Such men form 
materials lor an army, wliich no great general 
has ever despised. The “Company’s Europeans,** 
moreover, were acciimatised men, not likely to 
die off* like rotten sheep the first bad season ; 
men who were prepared to make the country 
their home ; men who, by acquiring the native 
language, in a greater or less degree, had gained 
some knowledge of the cliaracter of the natives, 
and who were therefore more likely to cultivate 
them as allies than kick them as “ niggers.’* They 
I did not, moreover, require to be brought home 
every few years, and so saved an immense expense 
to the State ; the waste, not only of money but of 
life, in the local army, being held, by the best cal- 
culations, to be considerably less than among the 
troops of the line serving in India. The greater 
popularity of the old service over the new was 
sufficiently shown'' hy the “ White Mutiny*’ of 
1859, when the majority of the men of the local 
force refused to serve on the new footing 
proposed to them, aud insisted upon having 
their discharge. 

The case of the officers was not so easily dis- 
posed of. They could not take their own parts 
exactly as the men bad taken theirs ; ail they 
could do was to contend for the retention of 
their rights as to pay, promotion, &c., upon 
which they entered the service, and these were 
very handsomely guaranteed to them when the 
amalgamation measure passed the House of 
Commons. But the guarantee turned out mere 
moonshine. There are at the present moment 
many hundreds of officers of the old army 
out of employ — the State paying them ,a very 
large sum for doing nothing ; but a very amajl 
sum compared with what they would receive if 
they were only allowed to earn^it. This is more 
or less the state of the juniors ; ‘ the seniors have 
for the most part complied with a very; pressing 
invitation to retire upon “bonuses,’ whkn 
arrangement they loudly declare to maumnothing 
more than a liberal measure of starvatiism.. The 
remains of the “ Company’s army,” officers and 
men, will soon disappear; and ^ we can hope' 
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Ut that all tUe eTils anticipated ivill not be 
broo^bt about bj tbe obauge. 

^ Tbu ie not me only amalgamatiou of wbidb 
we have to eee tbc eiccts in India. The Su- 
preme Oouit* and the Sudder (or Native Court 
of Appeal), have just been united, under tlm 
name of tae High Court, of which tiiere is one in 
each presidency. The Queen’s judges and the 
Company’s judges (natives among the latter) 
will nenocfcith sit upon the same bencli and 
administer the same law. There are some objec- ’ 
tions to the plan, as the Company’s judges have j 
hitherto known nothing but Company’s law, and 
the native judges are not supposed to be proof 
against prmtuiioes of race, and may possibly look 
upon the Europeans brought before them in the 
same light as the Scotch doctor regarded his 
English patients, when he remarked upon their 
perversity in dying, by saying that it would be 
a long time before they made up for Elodden. 
But if the perfect equality of the two races is to 
be insisted upon as the spirit of the future 
government of India (in the letter it is impossible 
to carry it out), some plan of the kind is inevit- 
aWe, and the present will doubtless answer the 
purpoihe. One advantage will most certainly be 
gained — that the “ civilian” judges, as well as 
the barrister judges, must manage to understand 
the pleadings of the bar, or be driven from the 
bench j and that the former, as well as the latter, 
must of necessity undergo a special training 
j for the purpose. A crying evil incident to the 

1 old state of things will tiius be avoided. Eoy 

1 the rest, it is considered by the philoso- 
! phical advocates of the elevation of natives to 
the bench of the High Court, that if an Eu- 
ropean suffer any injustice at their hands, he will 
make such a noise about it as to prevent a re- 
currence of the scandal. So that the judge does 
not hang his man off-hand, this argument has 
perhaps some value ; but as the question is 
principally interesting to persons about to com- 
mit crime, I may be pardoned for leaving its 
more comprehensive consideration to their care, 
i The constitution of the local government has 

undergone a change, as well as the legal adminis- 
{ tration. It is something less than ten years 
! ago that the legislative council was first called 
into existence. Great hopes were entertained 
of the experiment ; but it was soon found that 
the assembly was too large for conversation, and 
too small for debate ; and another anomaly was 
also apparent in the fact that the members, being 
all public servants, the council included a paid 
opposition as w'cll as a paid ministry : the power 
01 the former becoming so great that the gover- 
nor-general had to suspend the standing orders 
whenever a difficulty arose, and to carry his 

1 measures through by sheer force of bullying. 

\ The members most generally in opposition were 
the judges of^the Supreme Court, who, being 
independent of the government of India, could 
venture to have opinions of their own. They 
did goo^ service on more than one occasion; 

{ hut thf^e was no room for real independence in ; 

a council so constituted, where it was felt, more- 
r over, that the forms of the House of Commons 

were out of plaoe, and onlyulwdnujtaye to busi- 
ness. So tim Wij^ative council wftsjaoluded in 
the last batdtL of rehurms,, and is now^eaBid the 
council of the governor-general. H dnbkdes 
the select numld^r of gentlemen faraing the 
old supreme council, who assist the governor- 
general in his more private dehberaiicms; W 
m its legislative capacity it is much enl^gcd, 
and now contains non-official as well as olroial 
members, the former consisting of natives as 
well as Europeans. In the present council there 
are no members representing the different pre- 
sidencies and provinces, as in the former. 
The presidencies and provinces have separate 
councils of their own» formed op a similar phm, 
which are likely to do their own work for thmn- 
selves far better than they could get it done for 
them in Calcutta. The powers of these councils 
are not so great as those of their centralised 
predecessor. Their members are free to famish 
as much information, advice, or even protesta- 
tion, as they please, upon any measure of the 
government; but they are not competent to 
reverse it by their votes, and the governor- 
general, governor, or lieutenant-governor, as the 
case may be, has authority to decide for himself 
in the last resort, as if there were no such 
councils at all. This may seem rather like a 
retrograde movement for these enlightened days ; 
but, after all, the powers of the former council 
were very like a sham. There is no pretence of 
making the present assembly a little House of 
Commons ; and until India is ripe for represen- 
tative institutions — which she will be before 
many years are over — it is better that such in- 
stitutions should not be brought into contempt. 
The admittance of non-official members in the 
mean time is a, great step, besides being an im- 
mense present, advantage, both to the govern- 
ment and the public. 

A paper currency adds another to the signs of. 
tlie new times which are beginning to bewilder 
old Indians. Eor some years past, the notes of 
the bank of Bengal have been in circulation in 
Calcutta, and very convenient the Calcutta 
people have found them. It is no uncommon 
thing now, for ladies and gentlemen to go shout 
' with money in their pockets, which they never 

1 thought of doing under the regime of rupees. 
Even now the force of habit has not entirely 
spent itself, and people scrawl down their signa- 
tures in tradesmen’s books for such little ma^rs 
as a pair of gloves, an ice cream, or having their 
hair cut, when they would find it, if more I 

pleasant in the beginnii^, certainly more profit- 
able in the end, to pay in eash. But the signa- 
ture currency is not nearly so much in use as i 
formerly in Calcutta, and notes are generally ! 
adopted as the medium of exchange. " Up the 
country,” notes do not circulate, wd the old ' 
system prevails. People cannot or will not entry 1 
rupees about tliem, ^d everythmg they buy la 
noted down at the time, and ndtw up as mgh ' 
as possible at the end of the < mouth. Mx. < 
Wilson, with the concurrence of Lord Caimhig, 
determined upon a scheme for a paper curreuqy ^ 
which was p^fected by Mr; Xjaing ; but the 
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e goTemine]it> for spme myaterious reaaoQ, 
XuS aUQW Jt to extend to tbe wkole of India, 
but has ordered that it be confined to Ben^, 
One would ha^e ihougliti after idke experienoe 
of the mutixiies, when the plunder of the pro> 
vincial treasuries provided the rebels with the 
means of carrying on the war many months after 
they must otherwise have collapsed for want of 
funds, that no means would have beenue^ected 
to avoid the necessity of sending large quantities 
of specie into the provinces; but it seems, 
gr^tly to Mr. Laing’s disgust, and that of 
every Indian reformer, that the benefits of the 
new currency scheme are to stop at the very 
point where they are most requii-ed. 

Among the most important political reforms 
which will greet the new comer in India, are 
those important measures in connexion with 
the sale of waste lands in fee simple; the 
permissive redemption of the land-tax, under 
certain restrictions, by a capitalised payment ; 
and the extension of the ^rmanent settlement, 
which has worked well in Bengal, to the North- 
West Provinces. The effect of these mea- 
sures will be to give the British settler desiring 
to cultivate the soil, a footing in tlie country 
which he has never before obtained; and to 
render to the landowner, native as well as Eu- 
ropean, a degree of security calculated to give 
an immense stimulus to capital and industry, and 
to improve the condition of all classes of the 
people. Perhaps, however, I am reckoning 
without my host in anticipating these immediat.e 
benefits to India. It is true that Lord Canning 
sanctioned the scheme for the sale of waste lands, 
and the permissive redemption of the govern- 
ment demand upon other lauds, and drew up 
the conditions upon which those measures were 
to be carried out ; while he agreed to the prin- 
ciple of the extended permanent settlement, 
Jeaving only the details of the measure for after 
adjustment. Before he was added to the list of 
victiins to the wear and tear of high office in 
India, he firmly believed that he had conferred 
these important benefits upon the country, and 
the thought, I can well believe, lessened the 
bitterness of death. Eor these services he was 
lauded in parliament and the press, as few men 
have ever been lauded; and so general was 
the concurrence in the wisdom of lus later acts, 
that the most inveterate of his earlier opponents 
were content to forget past differences, and look 
to his policy in the future with a gratitude which 
none ddubted to be deserved. 

But scarcely are the earthly remains of the 
sou of George Canning consigned to rest in 
Westminster Abbey, than ruthless hands are 
laid on his best works, ^d the measures which 
of aU others are especially required at the pre- 
sent moment for the ^couragemeut of the 
cotton cultivation in India — not to speak of the 
general benefits which they would confer— are 
postponed for an indefinite period by the home 
govemmenty on the ground that the conditions 
proposed by the late governor-general are all 
Wrong, and must be revised. This is especially 
vexatious in reference to the waste lands mea- 


sure, which hhs been in actuai o|«ratioa for nearly i 
a year : a number of grants having been made on 
Lord Canning’s conditions, which were nnder, ; 
stood to have been long mnee approved at i 
home. TJie main reasons given for the delay |i 
are, that the lands must be surveyed before they | 
are sold : which means that they cannot be sold ! 
for years to come, if they are ever sold; and J 
that whenever they are sold they shall be sold | 
by public auction: — which means that after a j 
man has expended time, labour, and money, in 
making himself acquainted with the suitableness 
of a certain locality, another man^may wrest 
from him the fruits of his enterprise by out- 
bidding him, or running up the purchase-money 
to a ruinous amount. Lord Canning proposed 
that the lands should be sold at a certain rate 
er acre, and under this condition large tracts 
ave been already allotted — to be resumed, it 
seems, until some very doubtful period when the 
whole question shall iiave been reconsidered. 
People in India are already very much incensed | 
at tmis wanton interference with a measure i 
which has been lauded by the best authorities as j 
being everything that it should be, and I suppose ' 
I shall find on my arrival that Calcutta is*' m a i 
state of greatly increased heat on the subject. I 
The great defect complained of in the new | 
Indian constitution, is, that it gives too great a j 
power to the Secretary for India and his council [ 
at home, to the great prejudice of the local au- j 
thorities, who find their best exertions wasted, j 
and themselves abased in the eyes of the natives j 
to a point at which government has become well- 
nigh impossible. 

In material improvements, immense progress 
has been made between yesterday and to-day. 
Ten years ago there was no electric telegraph, 
and not a mile of railway open in either of the 
three presidencies. The post was the only 
means of communication, and the traveller who 
travelled as quick as the post did not accom- 
plish much more than a hundred miles a day. 
Something under that amount was thought a 
very fair rate of proceeding, and a dfik journey 
was an exploit not to be lightly undertaken, 
even in the later days, when improved roads 
have permitted regular horse conveyance. When 
palankeens were the ordinary mode of transit, it 
would be rash indeed to predict when the 
traveller would arrive at his journey’s cud. 
Since the mutinies, when the policy of opening 
up the country to British settlement has been 
recognised by the government, the railways 
have been pushed forward with great vigour ; 
the great hues in the three presidencies are 
rapidly approaching completion ; and branches 
are also progressing in several directions. The 
journey from Calcutta to Delhi, which took 
nine or ten days by the dak, inayruow be accom- 
plished in four; and when the" line is com* 
pleted throughout the distance, in about two. 

An equal — or nearly an cqual-^rate of progress 
has been made elsewhere ; and in a fbw years 
there will be a network of railway comn^nica- 
tion all over the country, connecting all the im- 
portant places. Who can estimate the progress ‘ 
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IndlaxiB, when preferring an English alli&tine, 
out their wires from Imope — ^erhag 
&in of their agents like so much beer or 
tanndy,— as they are accused of Jbvmg done in 
the old days. 1?hh mabsimohial market is now so 
well supplied in India that no man need go ^ 
to da his ais0tijQns--4xideed» the general com- 
plaint amoag subalterns and other persons who 
; are apt to sutler from what they call in Ireland 
“ a pain in the pocket"— -is, thattheir affections 
(confcnmd them) fix themselves too soon. But 
gating this inconvenience, the change is de- 
ddedly a gain, and so is the new fashion, intro- 
’ duced^of mte years with considerable success — 
of leaving off drinking beer and brandy-panee 
b^ore a point at which the consequcnoes become 
disgraceful. Anglo-Indians m the present day 
are almost as sober as any class of peTBonis 
I knowj At dinner-parties people do not sit 
over their, ’Wine even so long as in England, 
and most of those who are able avoid beer 
altogether — substituting the lighter refresh- 
ment of champagne, which they take ab ovo 
usque ad mala — ^that is to say, from the soup to 
the coffee — thus avoiding that '"mixing” which 
elderiy gentlemen at home regard with much 
honour, and which few men in a tropica! climate 
can long stand with impunity. 

If any excesses are ever committed, it is by 
daring men just out from England— bachelors, 
perhaps, or some monsters of tlie kind — and as 

1 their proceedings would be much the same any- 
i where, their faults can scarcely be set down to 
the Anglo-Indians. Everywhere in society, the 
old character given to Anglo-Indians is fast 
; becoming inapplicable. One bears as little of 

I high play and debt, as of delirium tremens ; 

: and when our countrymen ill-treat the natives, 
i we do hear of it — which accounts for two or 
i three instances of late, which have not brought 
i *08 into very good odour in that respect. A 
jl class of fiottiestic scandals, usually including 

II elopements, are also far less frequent than 
] formerly; and as far as these are concerned, it 

1 can scarcely be said that Anglo-Indians are open 
|i to greater condemnation than their European 

1 neighbours. 

1 On the whole, the change from Yesterday to 

j To-day is decidedly for the better. What the 
j new arrival will miss, is a class of people in the 
!i country who consider it as their home. The 
jl danger which we run is that of becoming too 

1 En^sh ; of depending upon ourselves too much, 

1 and considering the natives too little. Our 
' political policy now, is, conciliation of the native 
princes and aristocracy,* in order that we may 
employ them as our alHes in improving the con- 
ditmn of the people. Our social policy should 

1 i be of a simikr kind. It is diificult, 1 Imow, to 
‘ mingle much more with the natives than we do, 
in private.life, aid thediffictilty arises piincipally 
, on their side. But the attempt should be made, 
and I hope will be made^ and with success, as 
' the settlement of our countrymen extends. At 
, present, nearly everybody lives in India with a 

1 view to “home;” all supply themselves trbm 
home, as far as is in their power, with every- 

thing that they eat, drink, and wear ; anything 
“ native'’ is looked down upon with Ooft^mpt ; 
and the time is fan coming^nless a healths 
change takes place — when we may meet with 
hundreds of persons who have been m India, but 
when we may look for an “ Indian” in tain ! j 

' ' 1 

UPPING THE TEATOT. , j 

Two years ago, the Lord Chaaodlor deprived ^ 
us of the services of our friend the curate, by t 
giving him a living which would just secure hun 
bread. For this the Reverend Timothy Tritt, 
who is a grateful little round man, will never 
cease to bless his patron. 

Tritt was always popular inGrambleton: was 
liked better, indeed, than the rector. This, 
though, is commonly the case. Rectors are past 
romance, and curates are not too far gonC'— so, at 
least, say the ladies. Curates have nothing to 
do with parochial grievances in vestry; it is no 
business of theirs to compel recalcitrant mem- j 
bers of the flock to yield their yearly allowance | : 
of fleece for the proper comfort of the rectorial jj 
body. Lastly, rectors are generally married, and i 1 
curates arc well disposed to follow the example. 1 1 

Sp soon as it became confidentially known |! 
throughout the parish that the Rev. T. Tritt j 
had got a living, all the ladies determined to , 
get up a testinioniid for him. How impressive 
was presentation-day, graced by the beauties ; 

and virtues of Grumbleton, reckoning from Miss ' 
Virginia Stocke (such was her name then), bright 1 
Mary Gould, and the Misses Mynn, to the !l 
damsels last presented for confirmation, and '1 
who looked so deeply interested in all that was ' | 
going to happen. Admiral Groggen was there, | 
with liis jolly nose and car-trumpet; as an in- 
fluential parishioner he had undertaken the duty i 
of spokesman. Rector Drowse was there with all ' ' 
his belongings ; the Grobey family, the Slobey 1 i 
family, old Mrs. Tittlemy, and the curate in full ! 
canonical apparel, were all there. It was an influ- 
ential gathering of grateful parishioners, includ- 
ing every child in the parish above ten years old. 

We met on a hot July day, and the room was | 
crammed to suffocation. There was a table in | 
front of the rector, and on the table there was j { 
a shiny mahogany box. It shone neply as j| 
much as Mr. Tritt’s smooth pate, which he 
polished evei* and anon with a white pocket- | 
handkerchief, unmindful that it had long reached j 
its maximum of radiance. He tried, mean- I 
while, to look as if he were not specially inte- ! 
rested in what was going on. Report has been ! ; 
uncertain, wavering between the probability of ; 
bis transplanting to the new soil Virginia Stocke ; 
or Jessie Mynn. He mustn’t commit bigamy, 1 
|but both girls have been entHasiastio in the ! 
matter of the Testimonial | 

The schoolroom was garlanded with festoons * 
and appropriate mottoes. One or^^wo old I 
devices had been retained : “Welcai.ne the i 
coming, speed the parting friend*” wm thought I 
too prettily done to be excluded, and not alto- ' 
gether inappropriate, althor^h it certainly did 
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aj^ar to hate an eye to the new curaie, as well 
a$ Mt. I^tt. Ind«^^ there was tnueh onxioa% 
ibent him* **MAy fditnne shower her choicest 
fHts upon was another device, considered 
most n^mens and appr^riate. We omit '^e 
Scriptural phrases which Grumbleton, not being 
an original, soon fell a quoting, aa people do 
when they don’t know what else to say. A 
pile of carte de visite portraits of the curate in 
full canonical apparel, was also on the table, to 
remind the sorrowing parishioners of their de- 
rted pastor when his voice should no longer 
heard among them. 

The harmonium and school children at a given 
sii^al struck "up, and all joined in singing. Mr. 
Tritt’s bass was audible, though rather hoarse, 
on the occasion. A bass voice, and a mild 
temper disposing him to coo with it, are the 
fortunate conjunctions for a curate. The model 
curate blends orchestrally the serpent (or the 
bassoon) with the dove. 

Admiral Groggen’s ears are deaf to the strain, 
i j and he stares out of window, ruminating oratory, 

I while the music has possession of the public, 
i i When it has ceased, curiosity enforces instant 
j ; silence, while the rector, a man who does com- 
i j mon things well, and uncommon things not so | 
!| well, briefly opens the proceedings by callingi 
' 1 on Admiral Groggen to proceed to husiness. 

I i The gallant admiral woulci certainly have been 
more at home in laying his ship alongside his 
' enemy, but we have ^1 to do queer things sorae- 
i times, and must manage as well as wc can. Speak- 

' ing up, therefore, as if there were a strange 
; i craft in sight, and he had mislaid his speaking- 
1 trumpet, he informs the company that Mr. 
li Tritt is about to leave tlicm for a new scene 
; j of labours, to which he has been preferred by 
j ' the Lord Chancellor. He is glad of his good 
fortune, but sorry to lose him. He believes he 
i j preaches excellent sermons, but, owing to dcaf- 
i ness, is of course unable to judge. Mis doaf- 
i ness explained why he sometimes fell asleep 
' ; during Mr. Tritt’s sermons ; a better apology, 

; I he would remind them, than some other folks 
j i had- Oh, they didn’t sleep in church ? He was 
I glad to hear it ; men ought to keep their eyes 
I open when on duty, and women too (loud 
cheers), which the admiral could not hear, so 
I t^t he had got well into the principal part of 
, his speech when the noise subsided. Here 
however, be was a little at fault. “ And this 
mahogany box,” he repeated, taking it up and 
scanning it attentively, “ varnished very nicely, 
Mr. Tritt.” (Mr. T., in canonical apparel, bows 
assent.) ** Jessie, my dear, where the deuce is the 
key ?” A little titter and conftision among the 
ladies ; meanwhile. Admiral Groggen proceeds ; 

“ Grateful recollection ; good-uearted man ; 
help the poor-j<»*none of you ladies know any- 
thing about the key ?” 

"The key,” says Miss Virginia, very quietly, 
"is here, Admiral Groggen.” 

" Oh,^,” said the speaker. " Now, Mr. Tritt, 
we shall get on,, sir I Yes, my dears,” continued 
* the admmal, quite blandly, and unlocking the 
chest as he went on, "it’s all right. And now. 


EeverendMr. Tritt, AJd.,” he coi^ued, his ] 
eye catching sight cJ the insc^tsos* have I 
the honour to request, on behatf ef the grateful | 
parisliioners of Grumbleton, year acoeptat^ of ; 
this teapot^* holdii^ it alo^ amd the a^fi^^anse j 
of the company, and then lianding it amur the j 
table to the cur^e, who took it nervous^ in both ’ 
hands, opened the lid, looked in, and set it down 
on the table ; " this cream ewer,” which 
accordingly followed the teapot 5 "and this 
sugar-basin, sir, which, if it has no sugar in it 
at the present moment, has something where- 
withal to sweeten the cares of existence, and 
— and— to help keep the kettle boiling.” « l 

A heavy purse of gold, was lifted from the 
basin by the gratified and greatly affected re- 
cipient, amidst loud applause from all, which 
the admiral could notice, if he could not hear. 

"Bless you, my worthy friend!” said the ad- 
miral, shaking the curate’s hand warmly ; " get 
; a good wife, Timothy, to make tea for you, as 
soon as you can.” 

A great many damp eyes sparkled in the 
sclioolroom at that moment, but it is gratifying ' 
to state that Mr. Tritt was equal to the occasion. 

Of course he shed tears. Of course he was 
overcome by liis feelings. Of course he was 
taken by surprise, lie would remember them 
in his prayers when he was far away ; and he 
hoped they would remember him. He should 
never look at the teapot and the tea-service, 
without a charming reminiscence of dear Grum- 
bleton. He might find many discourj^ements 
before him; rather expected he should; but ! 
the remembrance of this dav’s proceedings, the j 
touching address of their gallant old friend-—— 
(Here Tritt raised his voice a little, to make the 
deaf man hear.) " That’s right, give it ’em well,” 
said Admiral Groggen, under the impression 
that the curate was improving the occasion. 

" Sarve ’em right ; Grumbleton folks good for* 
nothing, as you say.” Whereat everybody 
began to laugh, and nothing more could be said, 
sentimental or serious. 

The rector asked everybody to luncheon, and 
the proceedings of the day closed with an affecting , 
address to the school children, and a fire-balloon, 
whicli came down somewhere and did mischief. 

The months rolled on in Grumbleton, Miss 
Stocke made a very good humdrum wife for 
Tritt, and the time soon came when the suc- 
cessor in the curacy was to give way to the son 
of the rector, who wanted a title. But nobody 
spoke of the former curate ; his photograph was 
framed and hung up in some of the cottages, but 
I believe the Mynns had lost theirs. The wine 
merchant had one, but that came as a label on a 
case of returned empties from Grumbleton. 

" It’s no use,” said Admiral Groggen, " giving 
Thews a tea-pot and a bag of money, you 
know. Afe’s got plenty of inon^, so whatirill 
you do ?” 

" Au inkstand,” suggested Miss Bose Mynn. 

" To get him to write his sermons, eh ? A 
cricket-bat, I should say. Well, settle it among 
you. There’s my mite, whenever you want it. 
Everybody does speak well of Thews, certainly.” 
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On this occasion the Misses Mynn caBed 
'iito their coaaoils the secretary of the Grnaihie*' 
ton cricket club, who* beinff considered ^ ghod 
man of business* imn^diatoly suggested the 
pointment of a committee, to consist of the ladies 
and gentlemen of the* parish ; the committee to 
meet for the purpose of considering what was 
to be done, and how to do it.. 

At the first meeting, Mr. Arthur Briare and 
Miss Bose Mynn were made honorary secre- 
taries; and the committee was named. It con- 
sisted of eight young ladies, and as many 
gentlemen. After this the business was ad- 
journed to that day week, for materials, book of 
minutes, and subscribers* names, which were to 
be inscribed on vellum. It was also agreed to 
meet at Mynn Villa. The proceedings closed ; 
when the chairwoman, vacating the chair, was 
led to the piano, where a few songs and glees 
were sung, before the table was pushed aside 
for a carpet dance. The committee separated 
at a late hour, having established a precedent 
for committee meetings which is hereby recom- 
mended as an antidote to their usual dulness. 
Say, for a “ Committee of the whole House,** an 
equal number of gentlemen and ladies, and a 
chairman who can play the fiddle. Never was 
there such a committee as this in Grumbleton 
for punctual attendance, and subscribers* names 
came in apace. It beat the rector’s weekly 
parochial, to pieces, and being held on tlie same 
evening, furnished everybody with a reason why 
they coidd not possibly go. The curate, of 
course, was supposed to know nothing of the 
proceedings, and therefore to his mitigated 
pleasure, out we hope his ultimate profit, was 
in attendance on the rector. 

The report of the committee was voluminous, 
and cost the honorary secretaries a constant 
laying of their heads together. It is among the 
• cnronicles of Grumbleton, and may, all but an 
extract or two, be suffered to remain there. The 
handwriting is Miss Rose Mynn’s, and the 
obliterations are noted down. 

April 1, 1863. — On this lovely spring room- 
ing, after breakfast, the committee and the 
friends (and admirers obliterated) of Mr. Thews 
met together in the assembly-room. All (with 
one or two exceptions!) looked very happy, 
and Mr. Thews came with the rector and the 
family. Mr. Thews looked very well, and wore 
a white tie on the occasion. Among the com- 
pany were Admiral and Mrs. Groggen, the Hon. 
Mrs. Briare, Mr. and Mrs. Grobey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Siobey, Mrs. Tittlemy, &c. &c. When the 
parties were arran^d, the following address, 
adopted unanimou^y by the ladies and gentle- 
) men of the committee, was read by the honorary 
secretary, Mr. Briare ; 

“Dear Sir* — We, the committee of parish- 
ioners of Grumbleton, beg to express our regret 
at the prospect of losing your services, mingled 
with our earnest hope that, with the blessing of 
Bcovidence, yon may be happy in your new 
sphere of duty. During the two years which you 

have spent', among us, we can leoal many traits 
of a pleasing kii^ <kveloped in your career, 

“We beg yomr acceptance of the acconitpanyr 
ing salver and 8c^p4aale, as a,;slight hutoincere 
mark of our esteem and regard, ana subscribe 
ourselves, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Your sincere weH^wishers and 

“Affectionate friends.** 

Here follow the signatures of the eight young 
ladies and six gentlemen, on behalf of aU Grom- 
bleton, with the counter-signature of the hon. 
secretaries. 

This document, with the plate, Mr. Thews 
received with a bow and a smile ; if he did not 
make a long speech or shed any tears, it was be- 
cause he was a muscular Christian, and couldn’t 
do either the one or the other. Everybody went 
away, delighted at the proceedings, to a dejeuner 
at Mrs. Briarc’s. On this occasion, Admiral 
Groggen was persuaded to sing Lord Lovel, 
which he did with high good humour. At the 
verse of the briar and the rose twining together 
in a true lovers’ knot, the whole company sud- 
denly joined in the chorus — which gave consider- 
able colour to tlie rumour that a knot would in 
due time be tied between the honorary secre- 
taries. 

Possessed of such attractions, it is impossible 
that clerical testimonials can ever lose their 
influence on the minds of grateful parishioners. 

In the hope, however, oi reducing to a few 
general rules a subject not sufficiently system- 
atised, the following will be found serviceable in 
a practical way : 

In the case of a parish-going curate, an ink- 
stand or salver, or both, may answer the purpose. 

In the case of a man whose means are not 
large, gown and cassock, and bag of money; 
in that of a tea-table curate, teapot ; also coffee- 
service, to do the thing handsomely, with suit- 
able inscription, not omitting the M.A. 

An illuminated farewell address, written on 
vellum, unless accompanied by something sub- 
stantial, has been known to occasion disappoint- 
ment, and cannot, therefore, be recommenaed. 

In the case of a D.D., a piece of plate or a 
portrait Is a suitable token of respect, but such 
are comparatively rare. 

It must not be forgotten that testimonials are 
by no means confined to the clergy. It is now 
the custom to “recognise” in this way the merits 
of all persons who are fairly paid for doing their 
duty. It is wonderful how grateful the public 
is becoming. 

“Why ?^* asked a railway passenger the other 
day of a country town tradesman — “ why did you 
give your station-master a testimonial ?’* 

“ Why, sir, you see,” was the replv, “ these 
men can annoy us a good deal i^they like.” 
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I VERY HARD CASH. 

i OY THE AOTHOE OF “ IT rs NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND ” 


i CHAPTER XLII. 

I The tenacity of a private lunatic asylum is 
I uni(]iue. A little push behind your back and you 
! slide into one ; but to get out again is to scale a 
I pretiipioe with crumbling sides. Alfred, luckier 
' than many, had twice nearly escaped : yet now 
1 he was tighter in tlian ever. His father at first 
I meant to give him but a year or two of it, and 
let him out on tcnn.s, his spirit broken, and JuUu 
i married. But his sister’s death was fatal to him. 
By Mrs. Hardie’s settlement the portion of any 
child of hers dying a minor, or intestate and 
childless, was to go to the other children ; so 
now the prisoner had inherited his sister’s ten | 
thousand pounds, and a good slice of bis bereaved 
enemy’s and father’s income. But this doubled 
1 his father’s bitterness, — that he, the unloved one, 
j should be euriched by the death of the adored 
I one !— aud also tempted his cupidity : and unfor- 
I tunately shallow legislation conspired with 
I that temptation. For, when an Englishman, 

, sane or insane, is once pushed behind his 
; back into a madhouse, those relatives who have j 
; hidden him from the public eye, i.e. from 
the eye of justice, can grab hold of his money 
behind his back, as they certified away his wits 
behind his back, and can administer it in the 
i dark, and embezzle it, chanting “ But fov us the 
i] ‘dear deranged’ would waste it.” Nor do the 
’ monstrous enactments, which confer this uncon- 
I stitutional power on subjects, and shield its ex- 
ercise from the light and safeguard of Publicity, 
affix any penalty to the abuse of tliat power, if 
by one chance in a thousand detected. In Lunacy 
Law extremes of intellect meet ; the British 
senator plays at Satan j and tempts human frailty 
and cupidity beyond what they are able to bear. 

So behold a son at twenty-one years of age 
devoted by a father to imprisonment for life, i 
But stop a mimite ; the mad statutes, which 
by the threefold temptation of Facility, Ob- 
scuiity, and Impunity, ensure the occasional 
incarceration and frequent detention of sane bat 
moneyed,^en, do provide, though feebly, foi 
their bare liberation, provided they don’t yield 
.to the genius loci, and the natural effect of con- 
finement plus anguish, by going mad, or dying. 


VOL. X. 


The Commissioners of Lunacy had power to 
liberate Alfred in spite of bis relations. And 
that power, you know, he had soberly but ear- 
nestly implored them to exercise. 

After a delay that seemed as strange to him 
as postponing a hand to a drowning man, he re- 
ceived an official letter from Whitehall. With 
bounding heart he broke the seal, and devoured i 
the contents. They ran thus: 

“Sir,— By order of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy I am directed to inform you that they are 
in the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, 
which will be laid before the Board at their next 
meeting. 

“lam, &c.” 

Alfred was bitterly disappointed at the small 
advance he had made. However, it was a great 
point to learn that his letters were allowed to go 
to the Commissioners at all, and would be at- 
tended to by degrees. 

He waited and waited, and struggled hard 
to possess his soul in patience; at times his 
brain throbbed and his blood boiled, and he 
longed to kill the remorseless, kiiidless mon- 
sters who robbed him of his liberty, his rights ' 
as a man, and his Juba : but he knew this 
would not do; that what they wanted was to 
gnaw his reason away, and then who could 
disprove that he had always been mad ? Now 
he felt that brooding on liis wrong would in- 
furiate him; so he clenched his teeth, and vowed 
a solemn vow that nothing should drive him 
mad. By advice of a patient he wrote again to 
the Commissioners begging fora Special Commis- 
sion to inquire into his case ; and, this done, with 
rare stoicism, self-defence, and wisdom in one so 
young, he actually sat down to read hard for lus 
first class. Now, to do this, he wanted the Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle, certain Dia- 
logues of Plato, the Comedies of Aristoplianes, 
the first class Historians, Demosthenes, Lucre- 
tius, a Greek Testament, Wheeler’s Analysis, 
Prideaux, Home, and several books of reference 
sacred and profane. But he could not get these 
books without Dr. W ycherley, and unfortunately 
he had cut that worthy dead in his own asylum, 

“The Scornful Dog” had to eat wormwood 
pudding and humble pie. He gulped these deli- 
cacies as lie might ; and Dr. Wycherley showed 
excellent qualities ; he entered into his maniac’s j 

■ tl — 1 ; ! 
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studies ^itli singular alaerity, supplied bim ’with 
several classicss from his own shelves^ and bor- 
rowed the rest at the Londcm Library. Kor 
did his stop thwe : he offered to read an 
‘ hour a day with him, and owned it would 
afford him the keenest gratification to turn ont 
an Oxford first classman from liis asylum. This 
remark puzzled Al&ed, and-set him thinking; it 
bore a subtle family resemblance to the obser- 
vations he heard every day from the patients; it 
was so one-eyed. 

Soon Alfred became the doctor’s pet maniac. 
They were often closeted together in high dis- 
' ooui^, and indeed discussed Psychology, Meta- 
physics, and Moral Philosophy with indefatigable 
zest, long after common sense would have packed 
them both off to bed, the donkeys. In fact, they 
got so thick that Alfred thought it only fair to 
say one day, “ Mind, doctor, all these pleasant 
fruitful hours we spend together so sweetly wiU 
not prevent my indicting yon for a conspiracy as 
soon as I get out : it will rob the retribution of 
half its relish though.” 

“Ah, my dear young friend and fellow- 
student,” said the doctor blandly,* “ let us not 
sacrifice the deligiits of our profitable occupation 
of imbibing the sweets of intellect ual intercourse 
to vague speculations as to our futuie destiny. 
During the course of a long and not, I trust, , 
altogether unprofitable, career, it has not unfre- 
Quently been ray lot to find myself on the verge of 
being indicted, sued, assassinated, hung. Yet here 
I sit, as yet unimmolated on the altar of phrenetic 
vengeanee. This is ascribable to the fact that 
my friends and pupils always adopt a more 
favourable opinion of me long before 1 part witli 
tJicm ; and ere many days (and this T divine by 
infallible indicia), your cure will commeupe in 
earnest; and, in proportion as you progress to 
" perfect restoration of the powers of judgment, 
you will grow in suspicion of the fact of being 
under a delusion~or rather I should say a very 
slight perversion and perUnbation of the forces 
of youi* iidmirable intellect— and a proper sub- 
ject for temporary seclusion. Indeed this con- 
sciousness of insanity is the one diagnostic of 
sanity that never deceives me : and, on the other 
hand, an obstinate persistence in the hypothesis 
of perfect rationality demonstrates the fact that 
insanity yet lingers in the convolutions and 
recesses of the brain, and that it would not be 
kunane as yet to cast the patient on a world, in 
which he would inevitably be taken some un- 
generous advantage of.” 

Alfred ventured to inquire whether this was 
not rather paradoxical. 

“Certainly,” said the ready doctor; "and 
paradoxicality is An indicial characteristic of 
truth in all irfatters beyond tlie comprehension 
of the vulgar.” 

“That zounds rational,*’ said the maniac, very 
drily. 

One ^ternoon, grinding hard for his degree, 
he was invited down stairs to see two visitoVs. 

At that word he found out how prison tries 

. 


the nerves. He trembled with hope, and fear. 
It was but for a moment : he lathed his face and 
hands to oomposeiuxmelf ; made his toilet .care- 
fully, and went into the drawii^[;-aoQiBn, all on his 
guard. Tliere he found Dr. Wycherley and two 
gentlemen ; one was an ex-physician, the other 
an ex-banister, who liad consented to resign fee- 
lesshess and brieflessnessfor a snug 1500/. a year 
at 'W^tehall. After a momentary greeting they 
continued the conversation with Dr. Wycherley, 
and scarcely noticed Alfred. They were there 
proforma; a plausible lunatic had pestered the 
Board, and extorted a visit of ceremony. Alfred’s 
blood boiled, but he knew it must not boil over. 
He contrived to throw a short, pertinent remark 
in every now and then. This, being done politely, 
told, and at last Dr. Eskell, Commissioner of 
Lunacy, smiled and turned to him. “ Allow me 
to put a few questions to you.” 

“ The more the better, sir,” said Alfred. 

Dr. Eskell ^en asked him to describe mi- 
nutely, and in order, all he had done since 
seven o’clock that day. And he did it. Ex- 
amined him in the multiplication table, .^id he 
did it. And, while he was applying these old- 
fashioned tests, Wycherlcj's face wore an expres- 
sion of pity, that was truly comical. Now this 
Dr. Eskell had an itch for the classics : so he went 
on to say, “ You have been a scholar, I hear.” 

“ 1 am not old enough to be a scholar, sir,” 
said Alfred ; “ but I am a student.” 

“ Weil, well ; now can you tell me what follows 
this line ? 

Jusquedatum sceleri canimn.«populumquepotentem.” 

“ Why, not at the moment.” 

“Oh, surely you can,” said Dr. Eskell, ironi- 
cally. “ It is in a tolerably weU-known passage. 
Come, try.” 

“Well, said Alfred, sneering secretly. 

“Let me sec: 

Mum~nuim — murn — populumque potentem, 

In siui victrici converbum viscera dextra.” 

“ Quite right ; now go on, if you can.” 

Alfred, who was playing with his examiner all 
this time, pretended to cudgel his brmns, then 
went on, and warmed involuntarily with the lines ; 

“ Cognatasque acies et rupto foedere regni 
Certatum totia concussi viribus orbis 
In commune nefas ; infeatis que ohvia signia 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis.” 

“He seems to have a good mcmoiy,” said the 
examinci*, rather taken aback, 

“ Oh, that is nothing for him,” observed Wy- 
cherley ; 

“He has Horace all by heart; you’d wonder: 

And moutlis out Homer’s Greek like thunder.” 

The great faculty of Memory thus tested. 
Dr. Eskell proceeded to a greater; Judgment. 
“Spirited lines those, sfr.” 

“Yes, sir; but surely rather tuih^d. ‘The 
whole forces of the shaken globe P’ But little 
poets love big words.” 

“ I see ; you agree with Horace, that so great 
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a wovk as aai epic poem should open modestly^ 
with an invocation." 

• **No, air” said Alfred. “I think that rather 
an arbitrary and peevish canon of friend Horace. 
The ASnei(^ you know, begins just as he says an 
%io ought not to begin; and the JBneid is the 
greatest Latin Epic. In the next place, the use 
of Modesty is to keep a man from writing an 
Epic Poem at all ; but, if he will have that impu- 
dence, why then he had better have the courage 
to plunge into the Castalian stream, like Virgil 
and Lucan, not crawl in funking and holding on 
by the Muse*s apron-string. But— excuse me — 
quorsum hj®c tarn putidatendunt ? what have the 
Latin poets to do with this modem’s Sanity or 
Insanity P" 

Mr. Abbott snorted contemptuously in support 
of the query. But Dr. Eskell smiled, and said: 
“Continue to answer me as intelligently, and 
you may find it has a great deal to do with it.” 

^red took this hint, and said artfully, “ Mine 
was a thoughtless remark; of course a gentle- 
man of your experience can test the mind on any 
subject however trivial.” He added, piteously, 
** Still, if you would but leave the poets, who are 
all half crazy themselves, an^ examine me in the 
philosophers, of Antiquity, surely it would be a 
higher criterion.” 

Dr. Wycherley explained in a patronising 
whisper, “He labours under an abnormal con- 
tempt for poetry, dating from his attack. Previ- 
ously to that he actually obtained a prize poem 
himself.” 

“Well, doctor; and after that am 1 wrong to 
despise poetry ?” 

They might have comprehended this on paper, 
but spoken it was too keen for them all three. 
The visitors stared. Dr. Wycherley came to their 
aid ; “ You might examiue my young friend for 
hours, and not detect tlie one crevice in the 
brilliancy of his intellectual armour.” 

The maniac made a face as of one that drinketh 
verjuice suddenly. “For pity’s salve, doctor, 
don’t be so inacenrat-e : say a spot on the bril- 
liancy, or a crevice in the armour ; but not a 
crevice in the brilliancy. My good friend here, 

, gentlemen, deals in conjectural certificates and 
’ broken metaphors. He dislocates more tropes, 
to my sorrow, than even his friend Shakespeare, 
whom he thinks a greater philosopher than Aris- 
totle, and who calls the murder of an individual 
sleeper the murder of sleep, conlbunding the 
concrete with the abstract, and then talks of 
taking arms against a sea of troubles ; query, a 
cork jacket and a flask of brandy.” 

“Well, Mr. Hardie,” said Dr. Eskell, rather 
feebly, “let me tell you those passages which so 
shock yoxarpecya^iar notions, are among the most 
applauded.” 

“ Very likely, sir,” retorted the maniac, whose i 
logic was^ip ; “ but applauded only in a nation 
where tlfe J^oc^s clap their hands every Sunday 
morning, and we all pray for peace, giving as our 
' exquisite reason that we have got the God of ; 
hosts <m our side in war.” 

Mr. Abbott, tlie other oommissionor, had en- 
dured all this chat with an air of weary indiffe- 
rence. He now smd to Dr. Wycherley, “ I wish 
to put you a question or two in private.** 

Alfred was horribly frightened : this was the 
very dodge that had ruined him at Silverton 
House. “Oh no, gentlemen,” he cried, implor- 
ingly. “ Let me hpe fair play. You have given 
me no secret audience ; then why give my ac- 
cuser one ? lam charged with a single delusion ; 
for mercy’s sake go to the point at once, and ex- 
amine me on that head.” 

“Now you talk sense,” said Mr. Abbott ; as 
if the previous topics had been chosen by Alfred. ' 
“But that will excite him,” objected Dr. 
Eskell : “it always does excite them,” 

“It excites the insane, but not the sane,” said 
Alfred. “So there is another test; you will 
observe whether it excites m." Then, before 
they could interrupt him, he glided on : “ The 
supposed hallucination is this ; I strongly sus- 
pect my father, a bankrupt— and therefore dis- 
honest-banker, of having somehow misappro- • 
priated a sum of fourteen thousand pounds, which 
sum is known to have been brought from India' 
by one Captain Dodd, and has disappeared.** 

“ Stop a minute,” said Mr. Abbott. “ Who 
knows it, besides you ?” 

“ The whole family of the Dodds. They will 
show you his letter from India, annonneing his 
return with the money.” 

“ Where do tliey live ?” 

“ Albion Villa, Barkington.** 

Mr. Abbott noted the address in his book, and 
Alfred, mightily cheered and encouraged by this 
sensible act, went on to describe the various indi- 
cations, which, insufiicient singly, had by their 
united force driven iiim to his conclusion. When 
lie described David’s appearance and words on 
ids fatlicr’s lawn at night, W ycherlcy intciTupted** 
iiim quietly: “Arc you quite sure this was not a 
vision, a phantom of the mind heated by your 
agitation, and your suspicions 

Dr. Eskell nodded assent, knowing nothing 
about the matter. ’ 

“ Pray, doctor, was I the only person who saw 
this vision?” inquired Alfred, sHly. 

“I conclude so,” said Wycherley, with an 
admirable smile. j 

“ But why do you conclude so ? because you ■' 
are one of those who reason in a circle of assump- I 
tions. Now it happens that Captain Dodd was | 
seen and felt on that occasion by three persons ! " 
besides myself.” 

“ Name them,” said Mr. Abboti-, sharply. 

“A policeman called Reynolds, another police- 
man, whose name I don’t know, and Miss Julia 

Dodd. The policemen helped me lift Captain 

Dodd off the grass, sir; Julia mi?t us close by, 

Euid wc fcvir carried Dr. Wycherley’s phantom 
home together to Albion Villa.” . 

Mr. Abbott noted down all the names, and 
thcji turned to Dr. Wycherley. “ What do you 
say to that P” 

. “ I say it is a very important statement,” said 
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the doctor, blandly; "and that I am sure my 
young friend would not adyance it unless he was 
tolly persuaded of its reality.” 

^‘Huch obliged, doctor; and you would not 
XKintradiot me so rashly in a matter I know all 
about and you know nothing about, if it was not 
your fixed habit to found facts on theories instead 
of theories on facts.” 

" There, that is enough,” said Mr. Abbott. “ I 
have brought you both to an issue at last. 1 shall 
send to Barkington, and examine the policemen 
and the Dodds,” , 

"Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Alfred with emo- 
tion. ‘ " If you once apply genuine tests like that 
to my case, I shall not be long in prison.” 

“Prison?” said Wycherley, reproachfully. 

“ Have you any complaint, then, to make of 
your treatment here ?” inquired Dr. Eskell. 

“No, no, sir,” said Alfred warmly. “Dr. 
Wycherley is the very soul of humanity. Here 
are no tortures, no handcuffs or leg-locks, no 
brutality, no insects that murder Sleep — without 
offence to Logic. In my last asylum the at- 
tendants inflicted violence, here they are only 
allowed to endure it. And, gentlemen, I must 
tell you a noble trait in my enemy there. Nothing 
can make him angry with madmen; their lies, 
their groundless and narrow suspicions of him, 
their deplorable ingratitude to him, of which I 
see examples every day that rile me on his ac- 
count ; all these things seem to glide off him, 
baffled by the infinite kindness of his lieart, and 
the incomparable sweetness jof his temper; and 
he returns the duffers good for evil with scarcely 
an effort.” 

At this unexpected tribute the water stood in 
the doctor’s eyes. It was no more than the truth ; 
bat this was the first man he had met intelligent 
enough to see his good qualities clearly and ex- 
" press them eloquently. 

“ In short,” continued Alfred, “ to be happy in 
his house aU a man wants is to be insane. But, 
as I am not insane, I am miserable : no convict, 
no galley slave is so wretched as I am, gentle- 
men. And what is my crime ?” 

“ Well, well,” said Dr. Eskell kindly, “ T 
think it likely you wdll not be very long in 
confinement.” They then civilly dismissed him ; 
and on his departure asked Dr. Wycherley his 
candid opinion. Dr. Wycherley said he was now 
nearly cured; his ability to discuss liis delusion 
without excitement was of itself a proof of that. 
But in another month he would be better still. 
The doctor concluded his remarks thus: 

"However, gentlemen, you have heard him*, 
now judge for yourselves whether anybody can 
be as clever as he is, without the presence of more 
or less abnormal excitement of the organs of in- 
telligence.” ^ 

It was a bright day for Alfred : he saw he had 
nmde an excellent impression on the Commis- 
sioners, ai:id, as luck does not always come single, 
filter many vain attempts to get a letter posted 
to Julis^ he found this very afternoon a nurse 
w^as going away next day. He offered her a 


guinea* and she agreed to post a letter. Oh the 
happiness it was to the poor prisoner to write it, 
and unburden his heart and tell his wrongs. He 
kept his manhood for his enemies ; his tears fell 
on the paper he sent to his forlorn bride. He 
had no misgivings of her truth : he judged her 
by himself: gave Jier credit for anxiety, but not 
for doubt. He concluded a long, ardent, tender 
letter by begging her to come and see him, and, 
if refused admission, to publish his case in the 
newspapers, and employ a lawyer to proceed 
against all the parties concerned in his detention. 
Day after day he waited for an answer to his 
lctter4 none came. Then he began to be sore 
perplexed, and torn with agonising doubts. 
What if her mind was poisoned too ! What if 
she thought him mad ! What if some misfortime 
had befallen her ! What if she bad believed him 
dead, and her heart had broken ! Hitherto he 
had seen his own trouble chiefly : but now he 
began to think day and night on hors; and 
though he ground on for his degree not to waste 
time, and not to be driven mad, yet it was almost 
superhuman labour; sighs issued from his labour- 
ing breast while his hard, indomitable bram la- 
boured away, all uphill, at Aristotle’s Divisions 
atid Definitions. 

On the seventh day, the earliest the mad 
statute allowed, the two Commissioners returned, 
and this time Mr. Abbott took the lead, and told 
him that the policeman Reynolds had left the 
force, and the Dodds had left the toum, and were 
in London, but their address not known. 

At this, Alfred was much agitated. She was 
alive, and perhaps near him. 

“ I have heard a good deal of your story,” said 
: Mr. Abbott, “ and coupling it with what we have 
seen of you, we think your relatives have ti-eated 
you, and a young lady of whom everybody speaks 
with respect ” 

“ God bless you for saying that ! God bless 
you !” 

" — treated you both, I say, with needless se- 
verity.” 

Dr. Eskell then told him the result of the 
Special Commission, now closed. “ I believe you 
to be cured,” said hc; “and Mr. Abbott has 
some doubts whether you were ever positively 
insane. We sliall lay your case before the Board 
at once, and the Board will write to the party 
who signed the order, and propose to him to dis- 
charge you at once.” 

At this magnificent project Alfred’s counte- 
nance fell, and he stared with astonishment. 
“What! have you not the power to do me 
justice, without soliciting Injustice to help you ?” 

“The Board has the power,” said Dr. Eskell; 
“ but for many reasons they exercise it with pru- 
dence and reserve. Besides, it is only fair to 
those who have signed the order, to give them the 
graceful office of liberating the patien^: it paves 
the way to reconciliation.” ** 

Alfred sighed. The Commissioners, to keep up 
his heart, promised to send him copies of their 
correspondence with the person who had sigpied 
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the order. ‘"Then,” said Mr, Abbott kindly, 
you will see your case is not being neglected.” 
-The following precis, though imperfect, will 
give some idea of the correspondence : 

1. The Board wrote to Thomas Hardie, letting 
him know the result of tlie Special Commission, 
and re(}uestingiiim to discharge his nephew. 

Thomas quied. Bichard smiled, and advised 
Thomas to take no notice. By this a week was 
gained to Injustice, and lost to Justice. 

2. The Board pointed out Thomas Hardie’s 
inadvertence in not answering No. 1 ; enclosed 
copy of it, and pressed for a reply. 

Thomas quaked, Richard smiled. 

3. Thomas Hardie to the Board. From what 
he had heard, it would be premature to discharge 
Alfred. Should prefer to wait a month or two. 

4. Alfred to Board warning them against this 
proposal. To postpone justice was to refuse 
justice, certainly for a time, probably for ever. 

6. The Board to Thomas Hardie, suggesting 
that if not released immediately lie ought to have 
a trial— i.e. be allowed to go into the world with 
a keeper. 

6. Alfred to the Board begging that Dr. 
Sampson, an honest independent physician, might 
be allowed to visit him and refiort to them. 

7. The Board to Alfred declining this for the 
present as unadvisable, they being in corre- 
spondence with the person who had signed the 
order— with a view to his liberation. 

8. T. Hardie to the Board shuffling, and re- 
questing time to make further inquiries. 

9. The Board suggesting there should be some 
reasonable limit to delay. 

10. T. Hardie asking for a month to see about it. 

11. The Board suggesting a week. 

12. Alfred Hardie asking permission to be 
visited by a solicitor with a view to protection 
of his liberty and property. 

13. The Board declining thivS, pending their cor- 
respondence with other parties ; but asking liim 
for the names and addresses of all his trustees. 

14. Thomas Hardie informing the Board he 
had now learned Alfred had threatened to kill 
his father as soon as ever he should get out, and 
leaving the Board to discharge liim on their own 
responsibility if they chose after this warning : 
but declining peremptorily to do so himself, 

15. 16, 17. The Board, by advice of Mr, 
Abbott, to Alfred’s trustees, warning them 
against any alienation of Alfred’s money, under 
the notion that he was legally a lunatic ; and say- 
ing that a public Inquiry appeared inevitable, 
owing to Mr. T. Hordie’s unwillingness to enter 
into their views. 

18. To Alfred, inquiring whether he wished to 
encounter the a&pcnse of Chancery proceedings 
to establish his sanity ? 

19. Alfred to the Board, imploring them to use 
thek powers and discharge him without further 
delay, ail& assuring them he meditated no violence 
on his liberation, but should proceed against all 
parties under legal advice. 

20. The Board to T. Hardie, warning him that 

= == '.zr-: : 


he must in future pay Alfred’s maintenance in 
Asylum out of his own pocket, and pressing liim 
either to discharge the young man, or else to 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for a Commission 
dc Lunatico inquirendo, and enclosing copy of 
a letter from Wycherley saying the patient was"’ 
harmless. 

21. T. Hardie respectfully declining to do 
either, but reminding the Commissioners that 
the matter could be thrown into Chancery with- 
out his consent, only ilie expense, which would 
be tremendous, would fall on the lunatic’s estate ; 
Which might hereal'tei* be regretted by the party 
iiimself. He concluded by promising to co|De to 
town and visit Alfred with his family physician, 
and write further in a week. 

Having thus thrown dust in the eyes of the 
Board, Thomas Hardie and Richard consulted 
with a notoriously unscrupulous madhouse 
keeper in the suburbs of London, and effected a 
masterstroke ; whereof anon. 

The correspondence had already occupied three 
months, and kept Alfred in a fever of the mind *, 
of all the maddening tilings with which he had 
been harassed by the pretended curers of In- 
sanity, this tried him hardest. To see a dozen 
honest gentlemen wishing to do justice, able 
to do justice by one manly stroke of the pen, 
yet forego their vantage-ground, and descend to 
coax an able rogue to do their duty and undo his 
own interest and rascality! To see a strong 
cause turned into a weak one by the timidity of 
champions clad by law in complete steel ; and a 
rotten cause, against which Law and Power, as 
well as Truth, Justice, and Common Sense, had 
now declared, turned into a strong one by the 
pluck and cunning of his one unarmed enemy ! 
The ancients feigned that the ingenious gods 
tortured Tantalus in hell by ever-present thirst, 
and water flowing to just tlie outside of his lips., 
A Briton can thirst for liberty as hard as Tan- 
talus or hunted deer can thirst for cooling springs : 
and ibis soul-gnawing correspondence brought 
liberty, and citizenhood, and love, and happiness, 
to the lips of Alfred’s burning, pining, aching 
heart, again, and again, and again ; tlicn carried 
tlicm away from him in mockery. Oh the sick- 
ening anguish of Hope deferred, and deferred ; 

The Hell it is in suing long to bide. 

But indeed liis hopes began to sicken for good 
when he found that the Board would not ilow 
any honest independent physician to visit him, 
or any solicitor to see him. At first, indeed, 
they refused it because Mr. Thomas Hardie was 
going to let him out : but when T. Hardie would 
not move at their request, then, on a fresh appli- 
cation, they refused it, giving as their reason that 
they had' already refused it. Ygt in so keen a 
battlehe would not throw away a chancer so he 
determined to win Dr. Wycherley altogether by 
hook or by crook, and get a certificate of sanity 
from him. Now a single while lie, he knew, would 
do*the trick . He had only to say that Hamlet was 
mad. And “ Hamlet was mad” is easily said. 
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Br, Wyclierley, yoa see, was a eoHeotor of mad 
P^le, add collectors are always amateare, and 
very seldom connoisseurs. His turn of mind co- 
operating: with his interests, led him to put down 
, ^any man a lunatic, whose intellect was manilestly 
superior to lus own. Alfred Hardie, and one or 
two more contemporaries, had suffered by this 
humour of the good doctor’s. Nor did the dead 
escape him entirely. Pascal, according to 
Wycherley, was a madman with an illusion about 
a precipice; John Howard a moral lunatic in 
wh^m the affections were reversed ; Saul a moping 
maniac with homicidal paroxysms and nocturnal 
. visions ; Paul an incoherent lunatic, who in his 
writings flies off at a tangent, and who admits 
having once been the victim of a pliotopsic illu- 
sion in broad daylight; Nebuchadnezzar was a 
lycanthropical lunatic ; Joan of Arc a theomaniac; 
Bobby Burton and Oliver Cromwell were melan- 
choly maniacs; Napoleon was an ambitious 
maniac, in whom the sense of impossibility 
became gradually extinguished by visceral and 
cerebral derangement; Person an oinomauxac; 
Luther a phrenetic patient of the old demoniac 
breed, alluded to by Shakespeare: 

One sees more devils flian vast Hell can hold. 

That is the madman. 

But Without any disrespect to any of these 
gentlemen, he assigned the golden crown of In- 
sanity to Hamlet. To be sure thhj character 
tells his friends in the play ho sliall feign in- 
sanity, and swears them not to reveal the reason. 
And ^ter this hint to his friends and the audience 
(it is notorious he was not written for readers) 
be keeps his word, and docs it as cleverly as if 
his name was David or Brutus instead of Hamlet ; 
indeed, likd Edgar, he rather overdoes it, and so 
pii 2 zles his, enemies in the play, and certain 
J3ennan criticasters and English mad doctors in 
the closet, and docs not puzzle his bosom friend 
in the play one bit, nor the pit for wliom he w^as 
(treated. Add to this bis sensibility, and his 
kindness to others, and liis eloquent grief at the 
. heariirending situation, which his father’s and 
mother’s son was placed in and had brains to 
realise, though his psychological critics, it seems, 
have not; and add to ail that the prodigious 
extent of his mind, his keen observation, his deep 
reflection, his brilliant fancy united for once in a 
way with the great Academic, or judicial, intei- 
ieot, that looks down and sees all the sides of 
everything— 'md what can this rare intellectual 
coMpoimd he ? Wycherley decided the question, 
Hamlet was too much greater in the world of 
mind than S. T. Coleridge and his German critic- 
asters, too much higher, deeper, and broader than 
;^quirol, Pinel, Sauze, Haslam, Munro, Pagan, 
Wigan, Priohar^, Romberg, Wycherley, and such 
small deer, to be asiything but a madman. 

Now, in their midnight discussions. Dr. Wy- 
cherley more than once alluded to the insanity of 
Hamlet; and offered proofs. But Alfred de- 
clined the subject as too puerile. A man must 
exist before he can be insane,” said the Oxoniqn 

philosopher, severe in youthfql gP^avity. But, 
when hi found that Dr. Wycherley, had he lived 
iu Denmark at the time, would have conferred 
cannily with Hamlet’s uncle, removed that worthy 
relative’s disbelief in Hamlet’s insanity, and 
signed the young gentleman away behind his 
back into a lunatic asylum, Alfred began to sym- 
pathise with this posthumous victim of Psycho- 
logical Science. “I believe the bloke was no 
madder than I am,” said he. He got play, 

studied it afresh, compared the Action with 
the legend, compared Hamlet humbugging his 
enemies and their tool, Ophelia, with HAmlet 
opening his real mind to himself or his Horatio 
the very next moment ; contrasted the real mad- 
ness the author has portrayed iu the plays of 
Hamlet and Lear by the side of these extravar 
gant imitations, to save, if possible, even dunces, 
and dreamers, and criticasters from being taken 
ill by the latter ; and at their next stance pitched 
into the doctor’s pet chimera, and what with 
logic, fact, ridicule, and the author’s lines, 
knocked it to atoms double quick. 

Now, iu their midnight discussions Dr. Wy- 
cherley had always handled the question of 
Alfred Hardie’s Sanity or Insanity with a pliilo- 
sophiciil coolness the young man admired, and 
found it iiard to emulate ; but this philosophic 
calmness deserted liim the moment Hamlet’s in- 
sanity was disputed, and the harder he was 
pressed, the redder, the angrier, the louder, the 
more confused the Psychological physician be- 
came ; and presently he got furious, and burst 
out of the anti-spasmodic or round-about style, ; 
and called Alfred a d— d ungrateful, insolent 
puppy, and went stamping about the room ; and, 
finally, to the young man’s horror, fell down in a 
fit of an epileptic character, grinding his teeth 
and foaming at the mouth. 

Alfred was filled with regret, and, though 
alarmed, had the presence of mind not to call for 
assistance. The fit was a very mild one in reality, 
though horrible to look at. The doctor came to, 
and asked feebly for wine. Alfred got it him, and 
the doctor, with a mixture of cunning and adarm 
in Ids eye, said he bad fainted away, or nearly. 
Alfred assented coaxingly, and looked sheepish. 
After this he took care never to libel Hamiet/s 
intellect again by denying his insanity ; for fie 
was now convinced of what he had long half sus- 
pected, that the doctor had a bee in his own 
bonnet ; and Alfred had studied true insanity aU 
this time, and knew how iiihumane it is to oppose 
a monomaniac’s foible; it only infuriates and 

1 worries him. No power can convince him. 

But now he resolved to play on the doctor’s 
foible. It went against his consqience ; but the 
temptation was so strong. He came to him with 
a hang-dog air : 

“Doctor,” said he, “I have been thinking over 
your arguments, and I capitulate. IfHamiet 
ever existed, he was as mad as a March hare.” 
And he blushed at ibis his first quibble. 

Dr. Wycherley beamed with satisfaction. 
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** My young friend, tliis gives me sinoerc plea^ 
sure; not on my account, but on your own. 
There goes one of your illusions then. Now tell 
me— the 14,000/. ! Have you calmly reconsidered 
that too P” 

Alfred hung his head, and looked guiltier and 
guiltier. 

"Why,” said he, “that never amounted to 
anything more than a strong suspicion. It has 
long ceased to occupy my mind in excess. How- 
ever, shoidd I ever be so fortunate as to recover 
my liberty, I have no objection to collect the 
evidence about it pro and con., and then make you 
the judge instead of myself.” This he delivered 
with an admirable appearance of indifference. 

“Very well, sir,” said the doctor drily. “ Then, 
now, I have a piece of good news for you^ 

“ Oh, doctor, what is that ?” 

“ Your cure is complete ; that is all ! Y ou arc 
'now a sane man, as sane as 1 am.” 

Alfred was a little disappointed at this piece of 
news ; but recovering himself, asked him to cer- 
tify that, and let him send the certificate to the 
Board. Dr. Wycherley said he would, wdth 
pleasure. 

“ ril bring it to you when I make my round,' 
said he. 

Alfred retired triumphant, and went in at Plato 
with a good heart. 

In about an hour Dr. Wycherley paid him the 
promised visit. But what may not an hour bring 
forth ? He came with mortification and regret 
in his face to tell Alfred that an order of transfer 
Jiad been signed by the proper parties, and coun- 
tersigned by two Commissioners, and he was to 
go to Dr. Wolf’s asylum that day. 

Alfred groaned. “I knew my father would 
outwit my feeble friends somehow or other,” 
said he. “What is his game? do you know?” 

“ I suppose to obtain a delay ; and meantime 
get you into an asylum where they will tell the 
Commissioners you are worse again, andpcrliaps 
do something to make their words good. Dr. 
W olf, between ourselves, will say or do almost 
anything for money. And his asylum is conducted 
on the old system ; tiiough he pretends not.” 

“My dear friend,” said Alfred, “will you do 
me a favour ?” 

“ How could I deny you anything at this sor- 
rowful moment ?” 

“ Here is an advertisement I want inserted in 
the Morning Advertiser.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that, I fear.” 

“ Look at it before you break my heart by re- 
fusing me.” 

Dr. Wycherley looked at it, and said it was 
innocent, being unintelligible : and he would in- 
sert it himself.* 

“Three insertions, dear -doctor,” said Alfred. 
“Here is the money.” 

The dpcior then told him sorrowfully he must 
pack up his things. Dr, Wolf’s keepers were 
waiting for him. 

The moment of parting came. Then Alfred 
solemnly forgave Dr. Wycherley for signingl 


away his wits, and thanked him for all his kind 
ness and humanity. “We shall iwver meet 
again, I fear,” said he; “I feel a weight of 
foreboding here about my heart I never felt 
before ; yet my trials have been many and great. 
I tbink the end is at band.” Dr. W olf's keeperaf 
received him, and their first act was to handenff 
him. The cold steel struck into him deeper 
than his wrist, and reminded him of Silvertcm 
Grove ; he could not suppress a shudder. The 
carriage rolled all through London with him. 
He saw the Parks with autumn’s brown and 
golden tints : he saw the people, some rich, some 
poor, but none of them prisoners. He gaw a 
little girl all rags. “ Oh, if I could be as ragged 
as you are,” he said, “ and free.” 

At last they reached Drayton House : a huge 
old mansion, fortified into a jail. His handcuffs 
were whipped off in the yard. He was ushered 
into a large, gloomy drawing-room. Dr. Wolf 
soon came to lum, and they measured each other 
by the e>e like two prize-fighters. Dr. Wolf’s 
eye fell under Alfred’s, and the latter felt he was 
capable of much foul play. He w'as one of the 
old bull-necked breed ; and contained the bull- 
dog and the spaniel in his single nature. “I 
hope you will be comfortable here, sir,” said he, 
doggedly. 

“ I will tr>% sir.” 

“The first class patients dine in half an hour.” 

“ I will be ready, sir.” 

“ Pull dress in the evening ; there are several 
ladies.” Alfred assented by a bow. Dr. Wolf 
rang a bell, and told a servant to show Mr. 
Hardic Ids room. 

He had just time to make his toilet when the 
bell rang for dinner. 

As he went down a nurse met him, held up 
something white to him as she came, lowered it 
quickly, and dropped it at liis feet in passing. * 
It was a billet-doux. 

It was twisted into a pretty shape, scented, 
and addressed to Mr, Hardic, in a delicate 
Italian hand, and in that pale ink which seems 
to reflect the charming timidity of the fair who 
use it. 

He wondered; carried it into a recess; then 
opened it and read it. 

It contained but tlus one line : 

Drink nothing but water at dinner ^ 


These words in tliat delicate Italian hand sent 
a chill through Alfred. What on earth was ail 
this? Was he to be poisoned? Was his life 
aimed at now instead of his reason? What was 
this mysterious drama prepared for him the very 
moment he set his foot in tlie place, perhaps 
before ? A poisoner, and a friend ! Both strangers. 
He went down to dinner : audicontrived to ex- 
amine every lady and gentleman at the table. But 
they were all strangers. Presently a servant 
filled his glass with beer; he looked and saw it 
was poured from a small jug holding only his 
poVtion. Alfred took his ring off his finger, and 
holding the glass up dropped his ring in. 
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"What is that for?” inquired one or two. 

" Oh, my ring has a peculiar virtue, it tells me 
whtat is good for me. Ah ! what do 1 see ? my 
ruby changes colour. Fetch me a clean glass. 
pxd he filled it with water from a cataffe. “ No,” 
sir, leave the beer. Til analyse it in my room 
after dinner ; Dm a chemist.” 

Dr. Wolf changed colour, and was ill at ease. 
Here was a bold and ugly customer. However, 
he said nothing, and felt sure his morphia could 
not be detected iu beer by any decomposer but 
the stomach. Still lie was rather inj'stified. 

In the evening Alfred came dressed into the 
drawngg-room, and found several gentlemen and 
ladies there. One of the ladies seemed to attract 
the lion’s share of male homage. Her back was 
turned to Alfred; but it was a beautiful back, 
with great magnificent neck and shoulders, and 
a skin like satin ; she was tall but. rounded and 
symmetrical, had a massive but long and shaiiely 
white arm, and perfect hand : and masses of thick 
black hair sat on her grand white poll like a 
raven on a marble pillar. 

It was not easy to get near her ; for the mad 
gentlemen were fawning on her all round ; like 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers. 

However, Dr. Wolf, seeing Alfred standing 
alone, said, “Let me introduce you,” and took 
him round to her. The courtiers fell back a little. 
The lady turned her stately licad, and lier dark 
eyes ran lightly all over Alfred iu a moment. 

He bowed, and blushed like a girl. She curt- 
seyed composedly and without a symptom of re- 
cognition-- deep water runs still— and Dr. Wolf 
introduced them ceremoniously. 

“ Mr. Hardie — ^Mrs. Archbold.” 

troduction of the half-time principle, of which I 
liave heard something in the House of Commons, 
would, in fact, would— just so. 

It is very difficult for me to tell this bore of 
a story, but I dare say some fellow will make it 
right for me, and all that sort of thing. You 
see, the fact of the matter is, I don’t know. 
Robin isn’t a bad fellow in town, he certainly 
is very particular about his dinners ; but when 

I had gone a little further down the lane, I found 
a little girl with a creature, that slie called a 
hedgepig, wrapped up in her pinafore, and 
ascertained from her that this too was for the 
squire, and that be gave sixpence apiece for 
hedgepigs. From this little pig-dealer 1 further 
ascertained tliat the squire was my brother ' 
Robin, at whose house in Turmutshire I was, 
for the first time in my life, going to spend a 
month, and she said that he was “ mam fond 
o’ twoads.” Knowing too W'ell that lie was a 
good fellow with strong new-fangled notions, ’ 
and that he had been to France, I very decidedly 
lost appetite. For he is just the sort of man 
who will not stop at frogs, when he has once 
convinced liimself that frogs are eatable. 

I had cornc down to enjoy the country, of 
which 1 see very little. My man, Jenkinson, 
went down tlie day before, with boxes and all 
that sort of thing. I had nothing but time on 
my hands, and there I was, sauntering down 
the lane three hours before I wus expected. 
There was a great noise being made overhead, 
by flocks of what I believed to bo blackbirds, 
but from information since received, know to be 
rooks. The day was warm, there was running 
water introduced by tlie side of the path, and 
some niccish little flowers bad been set, with j 

much skill, underneath the hedges. The whole 1 

eftect of tile lane was very good. It wanted | 

breadth, and was in parts a little smudgy ; still, 

I do not hesitate to say that it was well put to- ; 
gether. Robin tells me that the effect all 
comes of itself; but 1 flatter myself that 1 1 

know Beverley’s work when I see it, and if i 

Squire Robin hasn’t had Beverley down to 
make the set scenes round about his place, he j 
may have had Grieve or Fenton. Iu fact, he 
lialf confesses this ; for, when 1 say that I expect ! 
to come upon his transformation scene some 
day, he tells me that if I want to sec that, I | 
must stop with him till Christmas. | 

When I had passed the lodge gate, there was 
a twittering ana singing of birds, that reminded 
me strongly of the garden scene in the Hugue* 
nots. Presently I diverged from tlio path, to 
look at a stone tower, built upon a sort of high 
loo-table, which was also made of stone. The 
tower was full of holes, and every hole was a 
bird’s-nest. Jenkinson, by the exercise of his 
own valuable instinct, had, by smpll, sight, or a 
sixth sense proper to his calfing, perceived me, 
though he was far away inside the house. I 
have since learnt that a snail has nearly the 
same sense of the ripening of an apricot. At 
the moment the lodge gate swung after me, be 
rose, I believe, from liis beer in the kitchen, and 
made straight towards me, although shrubs. 

DON’T KILL YOUR SERVANTS. 

I OVERHEABD, as I walked down a country 
lane, this pastoral dialogue between two shep- 
herds, who were not attired in Legliorn hats 
with cherry-coloured ribbons, and who did not 
wear plush breeches, silk stockings, and dancing- 
pumps with yellow cheesecakes pinned over the 
toes : 

“ A shillin’ apiece for twoads ! He ! he ! 
ho! ho!” 

“ And a penny apiece for frogs ! He ! he ! 
haw !” 

“ Ain’t he a rum start ?” 

And I said to thenj, “ Gentlemen, who is a 
rum start P” 

** Sauoire !” 

** 1 oeg your pardon ?” 

** Whoat for. Skinny ?” 

" Who is buying toads and frogs ?” 

"Squoire!” 

Bestowing up^n each youth a pemi>, I re- 
quested that he would expend it upon schooling, 
and tliat neither of t hem would in future con- 
versation address as Skinny a gentleman who 
happened to be slim. I believe that twopence a 
week is the payment made for education by 
young individuals of this class, and that the in- 
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' trees, and the level of the ground, concealed me 
from his sight. He reached me when I was 
looking at the birds. 

Starlings, sir,” he said. I always expect 
Jenkinson to find me every information. 

“ Is not that the bird mentioned in Sterne*s 
SentimentalJourney ?” 

I don’t know, sir. But T wiU take care to 
ascertain. Mr. Robin, sir, builds these nests his- 
self for the birds.” 

“ Builds nests for the birds !” 

“ Yes, sir, and he’s now making a owl’s nest.” 

Kot so, for Robin had spied me out, and with 
a tremendous view halloo was bearing down 
upon me. But he is fat, and the breath soon 
goes out of him. When he had welcomed me, 
as we walked on towards the house, he took 
out his handkerchief to wipe his forehead, and 
Jenkinson, who followed us, leaped with a great 
yell three feet high. For, out of Robin’s hand- 
kerchief there fell a little snake. 

“ Ah,” said my squire, "" 1 forgot. Don’t be 
alarmed, Mr. Jenkinson; it’s only a blind- worm 
that I just now picked up in the wood. Don’t 
let it glide away.” Robin was down on it, 
caught it, and put his finger in its mouth. “It 
cannot bite you, you see; has only just got 
tooth enough to hold a slug ; so perhaps you 
would not mind obliging me, Mr, Jenkinson, by 
carrying it at once into the walled garden 
yonder. Lay it on any of the ttower-beds.” 

Jenkinson turned blue and gasped, but made 
no answer. “ Why, it’s only a lizard, man !” 
said Robin the bold. “Come, Richard, you and 
I will take the garden on our way.” I was glad 
to find tiiat, whether snake, lizard, or 'worm, the 
thing was going in the direction of the gardener, 
and not of the cook. 

It was a very fresh and pretty garden that we 
went into— superior, indeed, to Margaret’s in 
Gounod’s Faust — walled all round, and in the 
entrance, when flic door was open, there re- 
mained a pretty high slab of slate that served as 
a very odd sort of threshold, over which we had 
to step. It was a garden full of flowers and 
fruit, with little hedges and banks, and grottos 
and shaded nooks, and iu one of the shadiest 
corners there was a shallow pan of w'ater let into 
the earth. “ That’s for my frogs,” said Robin. 

“ Are— are you very fond of frogs ?” 

Very. But give me a good toad. He’s 
worth a basketful of apricots !” 

It seemed to me amazing that perversion of 
taste could extend so far. I groaned within 
myself. I wanted my lunch, and T dreaded my 
lunch, and now that Robin was in his garden 
knee-deep in his hobby, what chance was there 
that I should ever get my luiicli ? 

“ So a toad’s worth a basketful of apricots,” 
I said, deferrtitially. 

"Yes. Why, Dick, do you know what he 
feeds upon ? Slugs, man ; moths, grubs, cater- 
pillars^ And how they fatten liim ! If you 
have a^ny regard for delicacies of the season, it’s a 
real pleasure to know that you’ve some good fat 
toads in the garden. It isn’t only in the garden 
they're good. I’ve three now in the kitchen.” ^ 


" But how does the cook—*' # 

“ Well, I’d some trouble at first to make the 
maids like them, but they're getting fond of 
them now.” 

“ You don’t say so ?” 

" Yes, they call them Blub, Squat, and 
Squiddle, and declare that the creatures know 
their names. I had a comfortable hole in the 
’^v'all made for them under the dresser — nice 
and damp ; there they keep out of harm's way 
in the daytime, and come out at night to eat 
the cockroaches.” 

Here was a relief to my mind ; I felt rather 
more appetite for lunch. This, too, explained* 
the hedgepigs, perhaps. " I have met with the 
fact,*’ I said, “ in some newspaper, or heard iu 
some opera, that a hedgepig will feed upon 
blackbeetles.” 

“ Yes, the little hedgehog will do that. But 
I like him here in the garden. There’s a hedge 
here on purpose for him and the blind-worm. I 
like my little friends to feel at home. They 
can’t get out, you sec ; we’re walled all round, 
and the stone at the door is more than they can 
climb over. So I got up a good stock of frogs 
and toads, laid in a few hedgehogs and blind- 
worms, advertised apartments to let for a couple 
of brown owls, got very good tenants, leave all the 
birds of the air free to peck about, except that I 
balk them with a little netting over the best fruit, 
and now — see what fruit and flowers I have !” 

“ What do you mean by advertising apart- 
ments to let for owls ? Do you mean that you 
advertised for somebody to sell you owlsP” 

“ No. The birds themselves saw the adver- 
tisement and came, tried the lodgings, liked 
them, and agreed to stop. I always advertise 
for any birds I want. Didn’t you see as you 
came in, how well my advertisement for starlings 
had been answered ?” 

“Now, I am not going to believe, Rob, tllht 
Turmutshirc birds take in a local paper. You 
may think me a cockney, but I know better than 
that. And besides, what do you want with owls 
and starlings, and all that sort of thing ? If 
you were to ask me just now what I want, I ’ 
should say a bit of chicken.” 

“We’li go ill to lunch this minute. But 
look at my tenants the owls. They’re not afraid 
of us, you see.” I fought after Robin through 
some bushes, and founa in a dark corner two 
owls blinking on a perch in a hollow tree, who 
looked good naturedly at us, and displayed no 
trepidation. “ I found tlie tree in the vi^ood, and , 
fixed the stump here, hollowed it, put in a com- 
fortable perch, and left it undisturbed. After a 
few weeks these owls found it out, and took pos- 
session. We quite understand each other now.” 

“ And what rent do your tenants pay P” 

" They pay me in tulips and hyacinths, by 
catching all the mice, and it isn't only the bulbs 
that the mice nibble. Wherever I (an, in 
garden or farm, X make a comfortable corner for 
the owls. It cost me some trouble to make a 
place here that a weasel would be snug in, but 
with a little trouble I have managed that. I 
flare say a weasel is not a safe neighbour to 
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poultry, bufe here in the garden'— yonder's his 
nole— there "is not a rat, moose, or mole, who is 
sa^ while the weasel is my day watohman and 
the owls are my night watchmen ^against $hb 
little felons. Ilie mole’s a capxtfd cmap in 
way, but when his way in a garden is nnder 
flower-beds or up and down a lawn, then I thank 
the weasel for being fond of him. I would keep 
the shrew-mouse here if I could, for he is not 
a mouse, and feeds on insects, but I doubt 
whether my vat and mouse police would recog- 
nise the zoological distinction. The kestrel is a 
famous mouser, by the way, besides eating the 
fliit moths and beetles that sow grubs over the j 
garden. 1 advertised for kestrels, and have | 
several good families." i 

‘‘Well, but such highflyers are not to be 
tempted with tree-stumps. I^ou don't mean to say 
that you get up a tree to build a kestrel's nest ?" 

“If a boy could do that, Dick, he'd be of 
more use to bis neighbours than when he climbs 
a tree to take a nest. No. Luckily for us the 
kestrels never ihean to ruin themselves by house- 
building. They like to take a nest on a tree- 
top, that has been left empty by the crowds. I 
secure them some commodious crows' nests in 
an aiiT situation, and in due season haven’t to 
wait Jong before they come. Of course, too, 
it is to my advantage that the birds know vvliere 
they are safe. The bird 1 won’t eat, I don't kill." 

“But you draw such crowds of birds into 
your place that I wonder the farmers hereabouts 
don't prosecute you. What a lot they must eat ! 
Those towers full of starlings, for example." 

“Yes. The formers used to slay tiie starlings, 
but now they know l>etter. To see them picking 
the ticks off the sheep, and the grubs out of the 
grass, and think that not many years ago the 
very men. whose wealth they were guarding 
murdered them by wholesale ! " Even now, there 
are farmers who will say that they suck pigeons’ 
eggs, because they like 'the look of a dovecote, 
and go in to see their friends the pigeons.” 

“ Then that stone tower of vours is a starling- 
cote P" 

“Just so. After the plan of Mr. Waterton's, 
at Walton Hall, where all the birds are adver- 
tised for, and the crops and flowers are always 
in sound health. I build it upon a stone table, 
that no cat, rat, or weasel, can jump on or climb ; 
I make holes all over it by leaving out stones, 
narrow tlie way into each hole so tliat there is 
room for a starling to go in and out, but not 
room enough for a rook, magpie, or jay ; and 
there's the cot that contents them. My gardener 
is going to believe in all the birds, by the year 
eignteen 'seventy. At present he believes in 
half of them, but thinks we must make up for 
lost work of the birds of prey that civilisation 
has cleared out of the land, by killing a certain 
number of the fittle birds, if it is only just to 
keep them under." 

“ That sounds sensible.” 

^ “ Nevertheless it’s a fallacy. Eor, you see, 
myilisation, while it has thinned the ranks of 
thdr fmemies has increased enormously ohr 
want of tlie service of those little birds. The 


more the wild land is cultivated, the more is our' 
need of sharp little e^es and bealb to clear the 
caterpillars from the leaves of herb mid tree, to * 
pick away the wire-worms, the cockchafer grubs, 
and all the other creatures that prevent the earth 
from yielding to man all her inmuase. Look at 
the cockchafer. Every cockchafer that flies has 
lived for three years underground as a great fat 
grub, gorging itself on the roots of our grass 
and vegetables. It lays eggs without end, and 
ruins lawns, meadows, corn-fields. ^ Wlien you 
are angry with the rooks for pecking up your 
lawn " ^ 

“ My dear Bob, we have no lawns m Picca- 
dilly.” 

“ I say, Dick, when my gardener tells me that 
the rooks make the lawn ragged, I tell him to 
roll it, and bless them for having taken so much 
pains to clear it of cockchafer grubs. They 
follow the plough, grub-picking, as indus- 
triously as if each were paid by the farmer for 
his day's woik, and meant to earn his wages. 
In one place, where the rooks had all been 
massacred, the farmers were obliged to pay wo- 
men to follow the plougli, and to do imperfectly 
for hire what the birds did perfectly well for 
nothing. Near Blois, after the birds had been 
massacred, the children had to do their work, 
and made so little head against the insects, that 
cockchafers and their grubs were caught and 
measured by the bushel. Whole crops are de- 
stroyed by wire-wonn, llic undergi’ound grub of 
the little skip-jack beetle. There's hardly a 
little bird that doesn't occupy much of its time 
ill jacking the ground clear of wirc-w'onn, so 
the birds do for man what he cannot do for him- 
self. Even the heaviest iron rollers passed over 
the land leave the wirc-w’orm unhurt.” 

“ Certainly. Exactly. I see all that you mean 
to say. On cultivated land up with the birds, 
and clown with all the insects." 

“ No, Dick, not all the insects.” My ven- 
ture was an unlucky one. “ Not all the insects. 
Wc have friends among them. Tlicre's a beetle 
just now at your foot that 1 can't have too many 
of. He's the golden ground-beetle, and lie slays 
ray enemies without touching my plants. He’s 
a fierce hunter of cockchafers. The French 
know his w’orth, and call him the gardener. 
Then I have set up a colony of glow-worms, 
for the glow-worm feeds on snails ; and, if it 
were possible for a dead mouse to lie here, a 
couple of sexton beetles would get under him 
and bury him neatly in little more than a day, 
taking him out of sight, and clearing him off by 
laying their eggs where the »rubs would eat up 
his body. Another famous friend of ours amon^ 
,thc insects is the ladybird. The ladybirds will 
come in swarms to save the hop-crop when it 
is much afflicted with aphides, op ^een b%ht. 
In hops that is called the fly, and someliimes 
does damage enough to make a difi'erence of 
two hundred thousand pounds to the hop duty. 
In the midst of the apliides, wherever sflb finds 
them, the ladybird lays her eggs, and the larvm 
born among them eat them up for us so greedily 
that thousands and thousands of the green 
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aphides are cleared off by the family of one 
small ladybird. It should be high treason to 
kill a ladybird in a flower-garden. The Trench 
knew also the value of this insect before they 
found out the uses of the birds, and in some 
parts of the countiy their gardeners will take 
pains to put ladybirds on green-house plants 
that they particularly cherish. So you see, 
Dick » 

The dear fellow was off like a schoolboy after 
a white Wterfly. With a good deal of pufiBug 
he caugiit it neatly under his wide-awake, ana 
lulled it on the spot. 

“ Well,” I said, ‘*it’s worse than bird-murder 
to kill an innocent creature like that.” 

“ Innocent 1 How many fat devouring cater- 
pillars is a creature like that able to fill my 
garden with, when she sows two crops in a year ! 
It*s so much meat lost to the sparrows, but 
there is plenty left for them. How cleverly 
those little birds pick over a tree ! No trouble 
to them to stoop, no difficulty of reaching. 
Now they are down at tlie root, now they arc 
up on the tree-top, now they are searching with 
their bright little eyes far in among the branches. 
You cairt buy such hand-picking. And they 
nip mischief in the bud — yes, you will say, and 
the bud with it ” 

“ No, I won’t, Robin. I won’t say anything 
until I see my lunch.” 

“ Well, come along then ; but if you do see a 
little bird breaking your fruit-buds to get at 
the insects, don’t be too sure that it's all mis- 
chief. He wants that which hurts the bud, and 
if the bud were not broken it would, probably, 
fall fruitless, while being found infeaicd and 
picked off at once, the tree gets time to throw 
out more healthy blossom. I won’t deny that a 
bullfinch or a titmouse may do an ounce of mis- 
chief as against its pound of good. Rut, depend 
upon it, what is said of the sparrow is true 
generally of all these little fellows — that if he 
eats a bushel of corn in a year, he gives a 
quarter in exchange for it. One thing before 
we go in, Dick. 1 should very much like you 
to see a frog feeding. If you’d lie down with 
me in this trench under ilie hed^c, so that w'e 
should be quite unobserved, you’d sec tlie frogs 
hunting the insects, and might even be so for- 
tunate as to see the blind-worm eat a slug.” 

Not now ; not now.” 

“ Well, you are right. The best time is 
after dark. We will come out after dinner — 
and, dear me, it wants but half an hour of 
dinner-time — we’ll come out after dinner, Dick, 
with a bull’s-eye lantern. All the slugs and 
grubs come up then, and the moths are about, 
and V e shall see how the toad shambles after 
them and eat^ them up.” 

It’s almost dinner-time, Robin, as you say. 
I had a presentiment when I came here that I 
should have to lunch on frogs and toads, aud I 
have done so. But now let us dine.” 

As we went out of the walled garden, and 
Robin locked the door, he wished me to observe 
that he chose to wall in his preserves, in order that 
he might keep up a more exact balance of li|e* 


in favour of the fruits and flowers; but if one 
were only just to one’s small friends, and got 
rid of the mean spirit of grudge, against boys 
as well as against birds, there was no reason 
why the whole land should not abound with 
fruit and flower. Hundreds, thousands of 
miles of highway and railway line be 

planted, like many a continental roa^ with 
hardy fruit trees. “ And it was preposterous,” 
he said, “ that the whole country should go 
without the wealth and comfort of a great 
annual fruit harvest, in order that boys— who 
would after all also be so far fed^ by what 
they took — should not have the opportunity of 
knocking a few bushels down from the trees, 
or pocketing the windfalls.” 

To which my only reply was, that I did not 
myself object to abundance of food, and that I 
heard the diimer-bell. 


COMPETITION WALLAHS. 

Tjijs neat little statentcnfcs I have forwarded 
as to my age, health, and morals, have satisfied 
that Board of Commissioners with whom I have 
become familiar by reason of the correspondence 
I have had tlic liouour to hold with them, and 
whom I have come to regard with quite a filial 
reverence ; and 1 am now on my way to be ex- 
i auiiiKjd at Boiliiiglon House as a candidate for 

the C 1 S e of H — r M j in I a 

(obvious reasons preventing being more explicit). 
In common with all other sensible people, I dis- 
approve of the competitive system, but that is no 
leiibon why I should not profit by it if possible. 

I enter the court-yard, and straightway find 
injself among many wallahs of various degrees 
and aspects. There arc anxious* wallahs, swell 
wallahs, seedy wallahs, confident wallahs, Re- 
sponding wallahs, careless wallahs, and many 
other species of wallahs. These are prowling 
about singly or in couples, waiting for the dread 
hour to strike when they must enter on their 
highly unpleasant ordeal. Some hold books and * 
bits of paper scrawled all over, out of which they 
are cramming up to the last moment. These are 
the anxious wallahs. Ever and anon they dive 
deep into their books or notes, and on emerging 
j again are seen to mutter to themselves, ana 
smile with satisfaction as they fix a date or 
conjugation in their already overloaded brains, 
whence it is pretty sure to slip and be missing 
when wanted. The swell wallahs stand about 
in elegant postures, tapping the ground with 
their canes, and mentally criticising the peg- 
tops of other wallahs with an occasional gmee 
of approval at their own. These wallahs are 
above cramming. The seedy wallahs (of whom 
I am sorry to see so large a {Proportion) strike 
defiant attitudes, and endeavour to seem at Rieir 
ease : an attempt in wliich they signally fail. The 
confident wallahs — whose name is anything but 
Legion— wear a most aggravatingly satisfied 
a^d well-crammed Look, and I, not being at all 
confident or well crammed, immediatmy hate 
them all: The desponding wallahs look doleful 
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in the cxtiT.me, and make convulsive efforts to 
cram up just a little more before they go in, and 
then give it up as useless, till a fresh conviction 
of their desperate situation urges them on to a 
fresh trial. The careless wallahs (chiefly those 
who are under the maximum age for candidates, 
and who, if plucked this time, have more chances 
left) walk about vaguely, and seem to think tlie 
whole thing a bore. I notice two Parsees and 
a Hindoo (all included by the other wallahs 
under the somewhat contemptuous dcsigpation 
of “ niggers”) ; the former in their own proper 
Oriental costume, the latter looking incongruous | 
in an European suit of black. The general opinion j 
of the wallahs seems to be that these niggers 
have no business here, and that their impudence I 
in coming up for exam is a gross outrage, and 
a thing which ou^ht not to be. 

Wliile I am making these observations, I see 
a man who has been to the same grinder’s as my- 
self, and I go up to him. He is cramming out 
of a book, but that doesn’t matter, because if 1 
can stop his cramming, and drive out of his 
head what he has just put into it, so much the 
less cliance will he have of beating me in the 
exam. So I stick to him till it is time to go in, 
and I receive from liim fabulous accounts of the 
number of men who have come up. '‘Two| 
hundred and fifty, by Jove ! and only sixty 
appointments going!” I &m terrified to hear 
wliat a number of wonderful geniuses there 
are among them. “ One man is certain to pass 
first ill mathematics. There he is, leaning 
against the pillar there, with a green umbrella.” 
(I could devour him, umbrella and all.) “That’s 
young Brown of Pembroke, who is sure to 
make full marks in classics.” (I should like to 
see the portico fall and crush young Brown of 
Pembroke.) 

The clock strikes, and a shudder runs 
through the crowd, and we slowly and mourn- 
fully enter the hall prepared for our recep- 
tion. Giving our numbers, we arc directed 
to our places, and sit down, all in a flutter. 
Presently the examiner enters, and the printed 
questions are distributed. Some of us are rather 
surprised and di8guste,d to find that the subject 
is the History of the Laws and Constitution of 
a certain Country. Many of us Imd trusted 
that this subject would come on at a later stage, 
and had not properly crammed for it ; but 
there’s no help for it, so we go to work and 
make the best of it. Some of the questions 
I found I could do, and did. Others I found 
I could not do, but did all the same : acting on 
the principle, useful in all exams, of ** making 
shots” at everything on the chance of hitting 
something. And here, I regret to say, I was 
compelled to be guilty of a slight hypocrisy. 
We were requir^fcl to write the life of a certain 
historical personage whom I detest ; I wrote, 
not a withering satire, but a fervid eulogium on 
him ! Well, the competitive system is charge- 
able with it, that’s all I know. 

Looking round from time to time, I was able 
to see how the other wallalis were getting on, and 
became well or ill affected towards them accord- 


ingly. If I saw a wallah writing rapidly, but 
steadily and continually, I knew he was “well 
up,” and could have crushed him. If I saw 
a wallah burying his fingers in his hair, and 
making use of his pen as if it were something 
to eat, I bore him no malice, and would have 
done him no harm. Now and then, a wallah 
would arrive at the end of his stock of know- 
ledge, would deliver up his papers, and walk 
out of the room ; as the number of departing 
wallahs increased, so also did the satisfaction of 
those who remained. Curious to see how the 
niggers fared, 1 watched them whenever I had 
nothing else to do. They wrote away like mad- 
men. He in the European costume appeared 
to be in a perpetual state of delight and bright 
idea. Aftm* musing awhile, he would suddenly 
grin from ear to ear (a considerable distance), 
and dash down on paper the sentiments that had 
occurred to him. 

The performances were varied by little excur- 
sions made by divers wallahs to the presiding 
examiner, for the purpose of asking insane ques- 
tions on the questions, and getting, if possible, ' 
some clue to Uieir answers. But J w'as too old | 
a stager at exauiinations for this kind of thing. 
The only purf)Ose for which 1 vrould approach 
an examiner, would be to hold my paper close 
up before his eyes, to conceal some little opera- 
tion going on between confederate examiners. 
This I have seen practised witli success : other- 
wise I would advise wallahs to keep their places. 

Such as I lia\e described was the course of 
most days of the paper exam. Most subjects 
came too soon upon the wallahs, and it was 
sometimes laughable to see the frank acknow- 
ledgment of their ignorance made by these young 
persons. No one was allowed to leave tlie room 
until after the expiration of half an hour from the 
time fixed for the commencement of the exami- 
nation. Every day, a few left as soon as the 
half hour was up, but on one day in particular 
this desire for an early departure was very con- 
spicuous. It was the day for, let us say, ancient 
Coptic, and ue had an exceedingly stiff paper 
on Coptic hisiory and literature. The instant 
the half-hour struck, about tw^enty wallalis rose 
as one wallah, seized their hats and sticks, and 
ruslied off, to tlie surprise and delight of the rest. 

As the exam proceeded, 1 came to uiid out the pe- 
culiarities of different wallahs, and was able to 
form a rough estimate of their chances of passing. 

I generally found that those who talked loudest, 
knew least, and tliat those who displayed the pro- 
foundest contempt for our tyrants, the examiners, 
took the greatest pains to stand well in tlie sight 
of those magnates. One wallah proclaimed to an 
admiring circle that if old Bash expected him 
to put the vowel points to his ilchrew composi- 
tion, old Dash would find himself mistaken. 
And yet I saw this very wallah, w^ho sat just 
before me, painfully and laboriously distributing 
the despised points he had yowled to negiect. 

It is wonderful what mistakes one makes in 
an examination, through hurry or carelessness, 

, without discovering them until one has sent in 
) all one’s papers, and left the room. Tlius I com- 
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niitted the inconceivable blunder of translating 
• the ancient British cllwfdbry as if it were 
cllwdbry : a most heinous fault, as any one ac- 
quainted with that language (hem !) will see at 
once. On the other hand, I was consoled by 
finding that I had made some capital " shots,** 
and that others had made blunders as bad as, 
if not worse than, mine. Our work in the morn- 1 
ing lasted from ten till one ; in the afternoon 
from three till six. After coming from the room, 
great was the comparison of notes among 
wallahs uncertain of the correctness of their 
answers, and anxious to see if other wallahs had 
given the same. 

I was not sorry when the paper work was 
over, and the viva voce began. It was my first 
viva voce exam, and 1 was rather in -doubt as 
to my coming off with flying colours. How- 
ever, my first day’s experience reassured me a 
little. Going to the appointed place, I entered 
a large room marked Waiting-Room, and fur- 
nished with two large tables, and wdth many 
hard chairs for the repose of the wallah body : 
also with several morning papers for the 
solace and improvement of the wallah mind. 
Gradually the wallahs dropped in, and the exa- 
miners also made their appearance : flitting to 
their separate rooms, there to await their victims. 

I thanked my stars that I was the first summoned 
to be examined on a certain science, for tiic 
examiner’s temper would be unruffled by the 
erversity or stupidity of previous wallahs, and 
e would therefore be more likely to deal mildly 
with me. He asked me to be seated, and I seated 
myself accordingly at a little table opposite 
him, and waited with palpitation for what he 
had to say. He asked me what I had read on 
the science, and I said 1 had read the woiks of 
Professors Buggius, Muggins, and Juggins. I 
was then given a good many stiff questions from 
the books of those distinguished authors, and 
on the whole, answered them well. In about a 
quarter of an hour I was dismissed, well pleased . 
with the result of my first viva voce. 

When I rc-entered the waiting-room, I was 
received by divers wallahs with the questions 
“ Where have you been ?” What did he ask 
you P” “ Was it hard ?” and so forth. Satisfying 
those perturbed wallahs to the best of my abi- 
lity, I waited for my next viva voce, which did 
not come on until the afternoon ; in tlie mean 
time, I was rejoiced to hear from a w^allah who 
had heard it from undoubted authority, that the 
niathcmatical papers (for which 1 bad not gone 
in) had been fearfully stiff, and would be sure 
to bring many a wallah to grief. As with the 
paper work, so with the viva voce, one day was 
very like another ; but the bragging wallahs 
were now moie brajjging than ever in their ac- 
counts of the merciless way in which they had 
either browbeaten and intimidated, or pattered 
and cajoled, the luckless examiners. 

At fast, it was all over, and after about ten 
days of worry and hard work, I took myself off 
to enjoy a little country air and laziness. 
Whether I passed or did not pass, is my busi- 
^ ness ; but this outline of the proceedings at what 


it is the pleasure of competition' willahs to call 1 
“ exam,” is very much at the service of all whom I 
it may or may not concern. } 


THE GLOW-WORM. 

Some Apes found a Glow-worm 
Shining in the night ; 

A little drop of radiance 
Tenderly alight. 

Ho! ho! chattered they, 

• Grinning all together, 

We’ll make a fire to warm us — 
’Tis jolly cold weather. 

With dry sticks and dead leaves 
All the Apes came, 

Piled a heap, and squatted round, 
To blow it into flame. 

But fire w'oiildn’t kindle so ; 

Vain their wasted breath! 

Only they put out the glow — 

And the worm to death. 

Glow-worms are meant to, shine! 
Apes can’t blow them hot. 

Just to warm their foolish hands. 
Or boil the flesh-pot. 

Thus the world would use the poet 
With his light of love ; 

Probably his worth may be 
Better known above. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

By the side of most railways out of London, 
one may see Alms-Houses and Retreats (gene- 
rally with a Wing or a Centre wanting, and am- 
bitious of being much bigger than they are), 
some of which are newly-founded Institutions, 
and some old establishments transplanted.' Thewj 
is a tendency in these pieces of architecture to 
I shoot upward unexpectedly, like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, and to be ornate in spires of Chapels and 
lanterns of Halls, which might lead to the em- 
bellishment of the air with many castles of ques- 
tionable beauty but for the restraining considera- 
tion of expense. However, the managers, being 
alwmys of a sanguine temperament, comfort them- 
selves with plans and elevations of Loomings in 
the future, and are influenced in the present by 
philanthropy towards the railway passengers. 
For, the question how prosperous and promising 
the buildings can be made to look in their eyes, 
usually supersedes the lesser question how they 
can be turned to the best account for the inmates. 

Why none of the people who reside in these 
places ever look out of window, or take an airing 
in the piece of ground which is going to be a 
garden by-and-by, is one of the wonders I have 
added to my always-lengthening list of the won- 
ders of the world. I have got it into my mind 
that they live in a state of chronic injury and 
resentment, and on that account refuse 4o deco- 
rate the building with a human interest. As I 
have known legatees deeply injured by a bequest 
of five hundred pounds because it was not five 
thousand; and as 1 was once acquainted with a 
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pessioiier 6a the Public to the eaLtent of two 
hundred a year, who peipetualif amathematised 
< his Country because he was not in the receipt of 
four, hamg no olaim whatever to sixpence : so 
perhaps it usually happens, within certain limits, 
that to get a little help is to get a notion of being 
defrauded cl more. ** How do they pass their 
lives iu thb beautiful and peaceful place !** 

! was the subject of my speculation with a 
I visitor who once accompanied me to a charming 
rustic retreat for old men and women : a quaint 
ancient foundation in a pleasant English county, 

, behind a picturesque church and among rich 
old convent gardens. There, were but some 
dozen or so of houses, and we agreed that we 
would talk with the inhabitants, as they sat 
' in their groined room^ between the light of their 
fires ana tlfe light shining in at their latticed 
windows, and would find out. They passed 
their lives in considering themselves mulcted of * 
certain ounces of tea by a deaf old steward who 
I lived among them in the quadrangle. Tliere was 
1 no reason to suppose that any such ounces of tea 
ij had ever been in existence, or that the old 
' steward so much as knew what was the matter ; 
-^he passed Ais life in considering himself pe- 
riodically defrauded of a birch -broom by the 
beadle. 

I But it is neither to old Alms-Houses in the 
I country, nor to new Alms-Houses by the railroad, 
that these present Uncommercial notes relate. 
They refer back to journeys made among those 
common -place smoky • fronted London Alms- 
Houses, with a little paved court-yard in front 
enclosed by iron railings, which have got snowed 
; up, as it were, by bricks aud mortar ; which 
were once in a suburb, but are now in the 
densely populated town ; gaps in the busy life 
i around them, parentheses iu the close and blotted 
text of the streets. 

I Sometimes, these Ailms-IIouscs belong to a 
! Comply or Society. Sometimes, they were 
I established by individuals, and are manitaiiicd 
out of private funds bequeathed in perpetuity 
,! long ago,- My favourite among them is Tit- 
j bulrs, which establishment is a picture of many. 

' Of Titbull I know no more than that he deceased 
' in 1723, that liis Christian name was Sampson, 
and his social designation Esquire, aud that he 
founded these Alms-Houses as Dwellings for 
Hine Poor Women and Six Poor Men by his 
j Will and Testament. I should not know even 
I this much, but for its being iuscribed on a grim 
•j stone very difficult to read, let into the front of 

I the centre house of TitbuU's Alms-Houses, and 

I I which stone is ornamented atop with a piece 
, I of sculptured drapery resembling the effigy of 
I i 'Htbull’s bath-towdi. 

i Titbull’s Alms-Houses are in llie cast of Lon- 
, ; don, in a great highway, in a poor busy and 
1 thronged neighbourhood. Old iron and fried fish, 
J cough drops and artificial flowers, boiled pigs’- 
/{ feet and household furniture that looks as if it 
I ' were polished up witli lip-salve, umbrellas full 
j ! of vo^ literature and saucers full of shell-fish 
{I in a green jidCe which I hope is natural to them 
{ i when theirnealtU is good, garnish the .paved side- 


ways as you go to Titbull*s. I take the ground 
to have risen m those parts since TitbulPs time,, 
and you drop into his domain by three stone 
steps. So did I first drop into it, very nearly 
stnking my brows against Tithull^s pump, which 
stands with its back to the thoroughfare just in- 
side the gate, and has a conceited air of review- 
ing TitbulFs pensioners. 

And a worse one,” said a virulent old man 
with a pitcher, “ there isn’t nowhere. A harder 
one to work, nor a grudginer one to yield, there 
isn’t nowhere !” This old man wore a long coat, 
such as we see Hogarth’s Chairmen represented 
wii/h, and it was of that peculiar green-pea hue 
without the green, which seems to come of 
poverty. It liad also that peculiar smell of 
cupboard which seems to come of poverty. 

“ The pump is rusty, perhaps,” said I. 

“ Not said the old man, regarding it with 
undiluted virulence in his watery eye. “ It never 
were fit to be termed a pump. That’s what’s j 
I the matter with iV.” 

“ Whose fault is that ?” said I, 

The old man, who had a working mouth 
which seemed to be trying to masticate his p 
anger and to find that it was too hard and there j | 
was too much of it, replied, “ Them gentlemen.” i 
“ What gentlemen ?” ' 

“ Maybe you’re one of ’em ?” said the old j 
man, suspiciously. 

“ The trustees ?” ; 

“ I wouldn’t trust ’em myself,” said the viru- 
lent old man. i 

“ If you mean the gentlemen who administer 
this place, no, I am not one of them ; nor have j 
1 ever so much as heard of them.” J 

“ 1 wish 1 never heard of them,” gasped the 
old man: “at my time of life— with the s 
rheumatics — drawing water — from that thing I” i 
Not to be deluded into calling it a Pump, the | i 
old man gave it another vfrulent look, took up I j 
his pitcher, and carried it into a corner dwelling- 
house, sliutting the door after him. ^ I 

Looking around and seeing that each little 
house was a house of two little rooms ; and 
seeing that the little oblong court-yard in front 
was like a graveyard for the inhabitants, saving 
that no word was engraven on its flat dry stones ; 
and seeing that the currents of life and noise 
ran to aud fro outside, having no more to do with 
the place than if it were a sort of low-water 
mark on a lively beach ; I say, seeing this and 
nothing else, I was going out at the gate when 
one of the doors opened. 

“ Was you looking for anything, sir ?” asked 
a tidy well-favoured woman. 

Keally, no ; I couldn’t say I was. 

“ Not wanting any one, sir ?” 

“ No — at least 1 — pray what the name of 
the elderly gentleman who lives in the comer 
there ?” 

The tidy woman stepped out to be sure of 
tihe door 1 indicated, and she and the pump and 
1 stood all three in a row with our backs to the 
thoroughfare. 

“Oh! His name is Mr. Battens,” said the 
tidy woman, dropping her voice. 
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“I have just been talking with hitn." 

** Indeed P** said the tidy w^oroan. “Hoi I 
’ wimder Mr, Battens talked !“ 

“ Is he nsnally so silent?** 

** Well, Mr. Battens is the oldest here — ^that 
is to say, tlie oldest of the old gentlemen— in 
point of residence,** 

She had a way of passing her hands over and 
under one another as she spoke, that was not 
only tidy but propitiatory ; so 1 asked lier if I 
might look at her little sitting-room ? She 
willingly replied Yes, and we went into it to- 
gether : she leaving the door open, with an eye 
as I understood to the social proprieties. The 
door opening at once into tlie room without any 
intervening entry, even scandal must have been 
silenced by the precaution. 

It was a gloomy little chamber, but clean, arid 
with a mug of wallflower in the window. On 
the chimney-piece were two peacock’s feathers, 
a carved ship, a few shells, and a black profile 
with one eyelash ; whether this portrait purported 
to be male or female passed my comprehension, 
until my hostess informed me that it was her 
only son, and “ quite a speaking one.** 

** He is alive, I hope ?** 

"No, sir,** said the widow, “he were cast 
away in China.’* Tliis was said with a modest 
sense of its reflecting a certain geographical 
distinction on his mother. 

“ If tlie old gentlemen here are not given to 
talking,” said I, “ I hope the old ladie/5 are ? — 
not that you are one.” 

She shook her head. “ You sec they get so 
cross.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Well, ivliether the gentlemen really do de- 
prive us of any little matters which ought to be 
ours by right. s, 1 cannot say for certain ; but 
the- opinion of the old ones is they do. And 
Mr. Battens lie do even go so far as to doubt 
whether credit is due to the Founder. For Mr. 
Battens he do say, anyhow he got his name up 
by it and he done it clieap.” 

“ I am afraid the pump has soured Mr. Bat- 
tens.” 

“It may be so,” returned the tidy widow, 
“ but Ihe handle does go very hard. Still, what 
I eay to myself is, the gentlemen may not pocket 
the difference between a good pump and a bad 
; one, and I would wish to think well of them. 

I And the dwellings,” said my hostess, glancing 
! round her room ; “ perhaps they were convenient 
i dwellings in the Founder’s time, considered ax 
f his time, and therefore he should not be blamed. 

I But Mrs. Saggers is very hard upon them.” 

I “ Mrs. Saggers is the oldest here ?” 

j “The oldest hut one. Mjrs. Quincli being the 
I oldest, and have totally lost her head.” 

I “ And yon f* 

I “I am the youngest in residence, and con- 
j sequently am not looked up to. But wdicn 
Mrs. Quincli makes a happy release, there will 
I be one below me. Nor is it to be expected that 
Mrs. Saggers will prove herself immortal.” 

• “True. Nor Mr. Battens,” 

“Regarding the old gentlemen,” said my 
I 


widow, slightingly, “they count Ismong them- 
selves. ^ey do not ooont among ua. Mr. 
Battens is that exceptional that he hare written .i 
to the gentlemen many times and have worjeed ! 
the case against them. Therefore he hare took j 
a higher ground. But we do not,> as a rule, 
greatly reckon tlie old gentlemen.” ; 

Pursuing the subject, I found it to be tradi- j 
iionally settled among the poor ladies, that the 
poor gentlemen, whatever their ages, were all very : 
old indeed, and in a state of dotage. I also dis- j 
covered that the juniors and new comers pre- j| 
served, for a time, a waning disposition to beheve^ j 1 
m Titbuil andj^his trustees, hut thaf as they '! 
gained social standing they lost this faith, and ! j 
disparaged Titbuil and all his works. j| 

Improving my acquaintance subsequently with 1 1 
this respected lady, whose name was Mrs. Mitts, ' | 
and occasionally dropping in upon her with a ; j 
little offering of sound Family Hyson in my ji 
pocket, I gradually became familiar with tlie inner | ' 
olitics and ways of TitbuU’s Alms-Houses. But 1 1 
never could find out who the trustees were, or ! i 
where they were : it being one of the fixed ideas j | 
of tlie place that those authorities must be j 
vaguely and mysteriously mentioned as “the i 
gentlemen” only. The secretary of “ the gen- | 
tiemen” was once pointed out to me, evidently 
engaged in championing the obnoxious pump 
agauist the attacks of the discontented Mr. 
Battens ; but I am not in a condition to report 
further of him than that he had the sprigntly 
bearing of a lawyer’s clerk. I had it from Mrs. 
Miits’s lips in a very confidential moment, that i 
Mr. Battens vi as once “ had up before the gen- | 
tlcmon” to stand or fall by his accusations, and ! 
that an old shoe was tbron n after him on his | 
departure from ihe building on this dread 
errand not, ineffectuully, for, the interview re- , I 
suiting in a plumber, was considered to haye 
encircled the 1 emplcs of Mr. Battens with the ; [ 
wreath of victory. | ; 

In Titbull’s Alms-Houses, the local society is | 
not regarded as good society. A gentleman or | 
lady receiving visitors from without, or going J 
I out to tea, counts, as it were, accordingly; | 
but visitings or tea-driukings interclianged j 
among Titbullians do not score. Such inter- j 
changes, however, are rare, in consequence of j 
internal dissensions qccasioned by Mrs. Saggers’s : 
pail ; which household article has split Titbuli’s j 
into almost as many parties as there are dwell- ; 
ings in that precinct. The extremely compli- | 
cated nature of the conflicting articles of belief .| 
on the subject prevent my staling them here . 
with my usual perspicuity, but I think they have 
all branched off from the root-and-trunk ques- 
tion, Has Mrs. Saggers any right to stand her 
ail outside her dwelling? The question has 
een much refined upon, but ropghly stated may 
be stated in those terms. | 

There are twoold men iuTiibull’sAlms-Houses ; 
who, I have been given to understand, knew 
each other in the world beyond its pump and 
iron railings, when they were both “in trade.” 

They make tlie best of their reverses, and are 
dooked upon with great contempt. They .are i 
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little stooping blear-eyed old men of cheerful 
countenance, and they hobble up and down the 
court-yard wagging their chins and talking to- 
gether quite gauy. This has given offence, and 
has, moreover, raised the question whether they 
are justified in passing any other windows than 
their own. Mr, Battens, however, permitting 
them to pass hu windows, on the disdainful 
ground that their imbecility almost amounts to 
irresponsibility, they are allowed to take their 
walkin peace. They live next door to one another, 
and take it by turns to read the newspaper aloud 
. (that i^ to say, the newest newspaper they can 
get), and they play cribbage at night. On warm 
and sunny days tliey have been known to go so 
far as to bring out two chairs and sit by the iron 
railings, looking forth; but this low conduct 
being much remarked upon throughout Tit bull’s, 
they were deterred by an outragea public opinion 
from repeat^g it. « There is a rumour — but it 
may be malicious — that they bold the memory 
of wbull in some weak sort of veneration, and 
that they once set off together on a pilgrimage 
to the parish churchyard to find liis tomb. To 
this, perhaps, might be traced a general sus- 
picion tliat they are spies of “ the gentlemen to 
which they were supposed to have given, colour in 
my own presence on the occasion of the weak 
attempt at justification of the pump by the 
gentlemen’s clerk; when they emerged bare- 
headed from the doors of their dwellings, as if 
their dwellings and themselves constituted an 
I old-fashioned weather-glass of double action with 

I two figures of old ladies inside, and deferentially 

I bowea to him at intervals until he took his de- 

I parture. They are understood to be perfectly 

I friendless and rclationless. Unquestionably 

! the two poor fellows make the very best of their 

I lives in Titbull’s Alms-Houses, and unques- 1 
I tionably they are (as before mentioned) the 

: suWeets of unmitigated contempt there. 

■ On Saturday nights, when there is a greater 
I stir than usual outside, and when itinerant 

j vendors of miscellaneous wares even take their 

» stations and light up their smoky lamps before the 

! iron railings, Titbull’s becomes flurried. Mrs. 

I Saggers has her celebrated palpitations of the 

I heart, for the most part on Saturday nights, 

j But Titbull’s is unfit to strive with the uproar 

j of the streets in any of its phases. It is re- 

j ligiously believed at Titbull’s that people push 

j more than they used, and likewise tliat tlieforc- 

I most object of the population of England and 

j Wales is to get you down and trample on you. 

' Even of railroads they know, at Titmill’s, little 

more than the shriek (which Mrs. Saggers says 
goes through her, and ought to be taken up by 
Government) ; and the penny postage may even 
yet be unknown there, for I have never seen a 
letter delivereAto any inhabitant. But there is 
a tall straight sallow lady resident ^ Number 
Seven, Titbull’s, who never speaks to anybody, 
^ho is surrounded by a superstitious halo of lost 
wealth, who does her household work in house- 
maid’s gloves, and who is secretly much defewed 
to, though openly cavilled at; and it has 
dbicurely leaked out that tliis old -lady has* a 


son, grandson, nephew, or other relative, who 
is “a Contractor,” and who would think it 
notliing of a job to knock down Titbnll^s, pack ' 
it off into Cornwall, and knock it together again. 
An immense sensation was made by a gipsy- 
party calling in a spring van, to take this old 
lady up to go for a day’s pleasure into Epping 
Eorest, and notes were compared as to which of 
the company was the son, grandson, nephew, or 
other relative, the Contractor. A thick-set 
personage with a white hat and a cigar in his 
mouth, was the favourite : though as Titbull’s 
had no other reason to believe that the Con- 
tractor was there at all, than that this man was 
supposed to eye the chimney-stacks as if he 
would like to knock them down and cart them 
off, the general mind was much unsettled in 
arriving at a conclusion. As a way out of this 
difficulty, it concentrated itself on the acknow- 
ledged Beauty of the ])arty, every stitch in wdiose 
dress was verbally unripped by the old ladies then 
and there, and whose “ goings on” with another 
and a thinner personage in a white liat might have 
suffused the pump (where they were principally 
discussed) with blushes, for months afterwards. 
Hcrem TitbuU’s was to Titbull’s true, for it has 
a constitutional dislike of all strangers. As 
concerning innovations and improvements, it is 
always of opinion that what it doesn’t want 
itself, nobody ought to want. But 1 think I 
have met with this opinion outside Titbull’s. 

Of the humble treasures of furniture brouglit 
into Titbull’s by the inmates when they establish 
themselves in that place of contemplation for 
the rest of their days, by far the greater and 
more valuable part belongs to the ladies. I 
may claim the honour of having cither crossed 
the threshold, or looked in at the door, of 
every one of the nine ladies, and I have 
noticed that they are all particular in the 
article of bcdsteails, and maintain favourite and 
long-established bedsteads and bedding, as a 
regular part of their rest. Generally an anti- 
quated chest of drawers is among their cherished 
possessions; a tea-tray always is. I know of 
I at least tw^o rooms in which a little tea-kettle 
of genuine burnished copper, vies with the cat 
in winking at the fire ; and one old lady has a 
tea-urn set forth in state on the top of her 
chest of drawers, which urn is usea as her 
library, and contains four duodecimo volumes, 
and a black-bordered newspaper giving an ac- 
count of the funeral of Her Jloyal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. Among the poor old gentle- 
men there arc no such niceties. Their furniture 
has the air of being contributed, like some obso- 
lete Literary Miscellany, " by several hands ;” 
their few chairs never match ; old patchwork co- 
verlets linger among them ; an(} they have an 
untidy habit of keeping their wardrobes in hat- 
boxes. When I recal one old gentleman who 
is rather choice in his slioe-brushes and blacking- 
bottle, I have summed up the domestic elegances 
of that side of the building. 

On the occurrence of a death in Titbull’s, it is 
invariably agreed among the survivors — and it 
is the only subject on which they do agree — 
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that tbo departed did something “ to bring it 
on,” Judging by Titbull’s, I should say the, 
• human race need never die, if tliey took care. 
But they don’t take care, and they do die, and 
when they die in Titbull’s they are buried at the 
cost of the Foundation, Some provision has 
been made for the purpose, in virtue of which 
(I record this on the strengtli of having seen 
the funeral of Mrs. Quinch), a lively neighbour, 
ing undertaker dresses up four of the old men, 
and four of the old women, hustles them into a 

{ irocession of four couples, and leads off with a 
arge black bow at the back of his hat, looking 
oyer Ids shoulder at them airily from time to 
time, to SCO that no member of the party has 
got lost, or has tumbled down ; as if they were 
a company of dim old dolls. 

designation of a dwelling is of very rare oc- 
curreucc in Titbull’s, A story docs obtain there, 
how an old lady’s son once drew a prize of Thirty 
Thousand Pounds in the Lottery, and presently 
drove to the gate in his own carriage, with 
French Horns playing up b(*hind, and whisked 
his mother away, and left ten guineas for a 
Feast. But I have been unable to substantiate 
it by any evidence, and regard it as an Alms- 
House Fairy Tale. It is curious that tlic only 
roved ease of resignation happened within my 
nowledge. 

It happened on this wise. There is a sharp 
competition among the ladies respecting the 
gentility of tiicir visitors, and I have so often 
observed visitors to be dressed as for a holiday 
occasion, tliui I suppose the ladies to liavc be- 
sought them to make all possible display when 
they come. In tlicse circumstances much ex- 
citement was one day occasioned by Mrs. Mitts 
receiving a visit from a Greenwich Pensioner. 
He was a Pensioner of a bluff and warlike ap- 
pearance, with an empty coat-sleeve, and he was 
got up wdih unusual care ; his coat-buttons W'cre 
extremely bright, he wore liis empty coat-sleeve 
in a graceful festoon, and he had a walking-stick 
in liis hand that must have cost money. When, 
with the head of his walking-stick, he knocked 
at Mrs. Mitts’s door — there arc no knockers 
in Tilbull’s — Mrs. Mitts was overheard by a 
next-door neighbour to utter a cry of surprise 
expressing much agitation ; and the same neigh- 
bour did afterwards solemnly affirm tliat when 
he was admitted into Mrs. Mitts’s room, she 
heard a smack. Heard a smack which was not 
a blow. 

There was an air about this Greenwich Pen- 
sioner when he took his departure, which im- 
bued all^ Titbull’s with the conviction that he 
was coming again. He was eagerly looked for, 
and Mrs. Mitts was closely watched. In the 
mean time, if anything could have placed the 
unfortunate sixf old gentlemen at a ^eater dis- 
advantage than that at which they chronically 
stood, it would have been the apparition of this 
Greenwich Pensioner. They were well shrunken 
already, but they shrunk to nothing in com- 
parison with the Pensioner. Even the poor old 
gentlemen themselves seemed conscious of their 
mferiority, and to know submissively that they 


could never hope to hold their ow* against the 
Pensioner with his warlike and maritime ex- 
perience in the past, and his toibacco-money in 
the present : his chequered career of blue water, 
black gunpowder, and red bloodshed for Eng- 
land home and beauty. 

Before three weeks were out, the Pensioner 
reappeared. Again he knocked at Mrs. Mitts’s 
door with the handle of his stick, and again was 
he admitted. But not again did he depai*t 
alone; for, Mrs. Mitts, in a bonnet identified as 
having been re-cmbellished, went out walking 
with him, and stayed out till the ten o’clock 
beer, Greenwich time. 

There was now a truce, even as to the 
troubled waters of Mrs. Saggers’s pail ; nothing 
was spoken of among the lacUes but the conduct 
of Mrs. Milts and its blighting influence on the 
reputation of Titbull’s. It was agreed that Mr. 
Battens “ ought to take it up,” and Mr. Battens 
was communicated with on the subject. That 
unsatisfactory individual replied “ that he didn’t 
SCO his w'ay yet,” and it was unanimously voted 
by the ladies that aggravation was in his na- 
ture. 

How it came to pass, with some appearance 
of inconsistency, that Mrs. Mitts was cut by all 
the ladies and the Pensioner admired by all the 
ladies, matters not. Before another week Wcis out, 
Titbull’s was startled by another phenomenon. 
At ten o’clock in the forenoon appeared a cab, 
containing not only the Greenw’ich Pensioner 
witli one arm, but, to boot, a Chelsea Pensioner 
with one leg. Both disnioiintiug to assist Mrs, 
Mitts into the cab, the Greenwich Pensioner 
bore her company inside, and the Chelsea Pen- 
sioner mounted the box by the driver: his 
wooden leg sticking out after the manner of a 
bowsprit, as if iu jocular homage to his friend’s 
sca-going career. Thus the equipage drove 
■dway. No Mrs. Mitts returned lliat night. 

Wliat Mr. Battens might have done iu the 
matter of taking it up, goaded by the infuiiated 
state of public feeling next morning, was antici- 
pated by another phenomenon. A Truck, pro- 
pelled by the Greenwich Pensioner and the 
Chelsea Pensioner, each placidly smoking a pipe, 
and pushing his warrior-breast against the 
handle. 

The display on the ])art of the Greenwich 
Pensioner of his “ marriage-lines,” and his an- 
uouuccmeut that himself and fi'ieud had looked 
in for tlie furniture of Mrs. G. Pensioner, late 
Mitts, by no means reconciled the ladies to the 
conduct of their sister ; on the contrary, it is 
said that they appeared more than ever ex- 
asperated. Nevertheless, my stray visits to 
Titbull’s since the date of this occurrence, have 
confirmed me in an impression that it was a 
wJiolesorae fillip. The nine ladiqp are smarter, 
both in mind and dress, than they used to be, 
though it must be admitted that they despise 
the six gentlemen to the last^ extent. Tney 
iiave a much greater interest in the external 
thofouglifare too, than they had when 1 first 
knew Titbull’s. And whenever^ I chance to be 
leaning my back against the pump or the iron 
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rtkSkgs, and to be talking to one of the junior 
ladies, and to see that a misii has passed ofOr 
her face, I immediatjelj knoir without looking 
round tliat a Greenwich Pensioner has gone 
padt. 


[ WONDERPUL MEN. 

Roobu Bacon says, he has spoken with 
.sewal persons worthy of credit, who knew a 
: aged nine hundred years! This man reached 

tills age by means of a sovereign preservative. 
’The truttiof this fact is established by evidence, 
doubt of which is not permissible, for the man 
obtained a certificate of the fact, in the year 
ISOO, from Pope Alexis the Third, necessarily 
'and oflicially Infallible. The Sibyl Erythrea. 
according to Pldegon — De Mirabilibus et 
\ Longasvis — lived ten hundred years. Matthew 
Paris has recorded, in bis History of England, 
that Cartaphilus, the Wandering* Jew, was re- 
cognised in this country in the year ] 229. Less 
. strong food for faith than these narratives from 
English history may be obtained from the annals 
of Portugal. Lopez de Castenada, King of 
Portugal, being, in tlie year 1535, Viceroy of 
India, a man was brought to him, who, it was 
proved by testimony, had already lived three 
. hundred and thirty-five years. This tercen- 
tenarian had renewed his youth sevej*al times 
from hoary age, and had thnee changed his hair, 

I ! his teeth, and his complexion. His name was 
Hugo de Acuna. A physician, who felt his pulse, 
testified that he had all the vigour, as he had 
the blaek hair and bllbk beard, of a young man, 
in his three hundred and thirty-fifth year. If 
we could but get back this lost secret of growing 
young again, we all might have the pleasure ol 
believing in Acuna, Erythrea, and Cartaphilus ! 

Meanwliile, we may turn to personages whose 
longevity is of less difficult belief, although tax- 
ii^ credulity very heavily. A dozen persons 
might be picked out from the pages of serious 
authors on Longevity, whose united ages would 
*1 equal the eighteen hundred and sixty-three years 
of the Christian era. It is, indeed, recorded 
tlmt one Mac Cream died in England in 1696, 
aged two hundred. However deficient this 
j group of cases may he in satisfactory proofs, 

I there is no scientific improbability connected 
t with them. The Science bf Life knows nothing 
j of any sovereign preservative of youth, or of 
any elixir for making the old young, but it com- 
I pares the pNcriods of gestation, of growth in 
height, and in breadth, and of decay among the 
I manimnls, and conelades that man is a mammal 
I built to last some ninety or a hundred years : 

; and’ who, in favourable drcumstances, may last 
I there is no saying how long, beyond his natural 
1 term. Physiology, in a word, furnishes no 
j grounds for dotting the existence of men 
1 of nearly two hundred years. HhUer, Du- 
I ferand, and Flourens, the authorities on the 
i subject of Longevity, indeed, allege reasons for 
{ expecting their appearanoe in favourable circiim- 
I stimees. Thomas Parr may have done penance 


in a church porch for a fault of youth in his one 
hundred and fortieth year, and died by accident 
when he was one hundred and fifty-two ; Henry . 
Jenkins may have led a horse laden with arrows' 
to the battle of Elodden when twelve years old, 
and may have lived through the struggles of 
the lleformation and the Revolution, dying at 
the age of one hundred and sixty-nine, wen 
the political constitution which remains to the 
present day was finally sej up j and Kintigcrn, 
tetter known as Saint Muhgo of Scotland, may 
have died when one hundred and eighty-five' 
years old. JBut belief in these and similar in-' 
stances of marvellous longevity, is only a pleasing, 
exercise of imagination which is not forbidden . 
by any warnings of scientific improbability. 

When public honours have been paid to cen- 
tenarians of this category, there is some excuse 
for credulity. Parr lies in Westminster Abbey. 
Jenkins was buried by national subscription. 
The poor old woman to whom the Empress- 
Queen of Germany paid a visit — no doubt with 
an eye to pictorial effect, because her Majesty 
heard she was sorry she had become too infirm 
to go out to see her sovereign— was probably a 
genuine centenarian. Philippe Herbelot was, 
it may be believed, one hundred and fourteen, i 
when,* as a centenarian pensioner, he presented 
Louis the Fourteenth with a bouquet on his 
birthday. “What have you done,*' asked the 
king, “ that you have readied so great an age ?’* 

“ From tlie age of fifty, please your majesty, I 
have shut my heart and opened m^ cellai*.’* The ' 
sarcasm was so merited, that if it never were 
spoken it ouglit to have been. In despotic 
governments one of the arts of governing is the 
art of getting up shows and scenes; and in 
France, where the party uppermost has always 
been despotic, there have occurred some thea- 
trical displays of reverence for extreme old age. 

On the 23rd of October, 1789, the National 
Assembly was sitting with M. Freteau in the 
chair, when it was announced that “ a man, aged : 
one hundred and twenty yeai’s, wished to sec the } 
assembly which liad freed his country from the | 
bonds of slavery.” The Abb^ Gregoire proposed 
that out of respect for age the niernbers of the 
assembly should rise up on his entering : a pro- 
posal which passed with acclamation. The 
I centenarian was led in by his family, and the 
' members rose. Amidst great applause he walked 
up to an arm-chair in front of the secretaries’ 
tabic, and he was requested to put on his hat. 

He produced his certificate of baptism, proving 
that he was born at Saint Sorbm, of Charles 
Jacques and Jeanne Bailly, on the 10th of 
October, 1669. He had maintained himself by 
I his labour, and had fulfilled aU the duties of liis 
station, until he was in his one hundred and 
fifth year, when the king gave him a pension of 
two hundred livres. The assembly voted him a 
contribution; and the author of a plan of 
national education suggested that the august 
old man should be lodged in the Patriotic School 
and waited upon b;![ the pupils of all ranks, 
especially by the cliiidren whose fathers were . 
killed in attacking the Bastille, “ Do whatever 
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you like wit^ him,” exclaimed M. de Mirabeaui hearsay. The registrars tabiilftte nfhatever they 
<* but leave him free.” The president then said are told ; their informants write down what 
• to the old man, “The assembly is afraid lest they are told; and thus hearsay is added to 
the length of the sitting should fatigue you, hearsay — none of the parties knowing in general 
and therefore you may now withdraw. May anything accurate about the matter; for registries 
you long enjoy the sight of your country become of baptism are rarely consulted, and do not in- 
entirely free.” elude records of birth, so that he is a wise chDd 

Napoleon Bonaparte, when First Consul, deco- who knows his own birthday. Nobody in Eng- 
rated two centenarians with the medal of the land and Wales even pretended in 1861 to be a 
Legion of Honour, before a large assembly in single decade over a hundred years old. 
the nave ofthe Hotel of the Invalides. The First Paragraphs are perpetually appearing in the 
Consul placed them near himself, and took newspai3ersrecordingthe deaths ofeentenarians. 
them home to dine with him. For several years I used occasionally to write to 

The restored Bourbons did not of course for* the newspapers which circulated these stories' 
get the effect of these scenes upon an iniagina- suggesting how desirable it would be to obtain 
tive nation. On tlie 25th of August, 1822, the and publish proofs of the dates of birth or bap- 
equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth was tism ; but in no instance were these forthcoming, 
inaugurated upon the Place of Victories. In I have personally known three centenarians and 
front of the statue, an arm-chair was placed for several nonogenarians ; but I have not yet 
Pierre Huet, the Father of the French mmy. found the wise child among them who could 
, He was dressed in the uniform of the regiment prove the date of bis birth or baptism. An old 
in which he had served, the Royal Cavalry. Scotch woman, whom 1 knew in 1833, in Ellon, 
The expression of his countenance was venerable Aberdeenshire, could only prove her age by say- 
and handsome, and he wore a long white beard, ing she well remembered seeing the soldiers 
and his voice was strong and sonorous, lii marching north to fight the battle of Culloden, 
his hundred and seventeenth year he had pre- in 1745, “ when she was a gay bit lassie o' ten 
served all his faculties; and his conversation or twal.” A Scotch shipowner, believed to be 
was very agreeable. The Prefect of the Seme, ninety-two, whom 1 knew' twenty years ago, was 
on presenting him with a cross of honour in the always led by hearing my name to pour forth 
name of Louis the Eighteenth, said : the vials of his anti -patronage wrath upon the 

“ Contemporary of Louis tiie Fourteenth rc- memory of an illustrious namesake of mine who | 
ceivc this symbol of honour ! The king decorates led the" unpopular side in the Kirk Courts of I 
in you the Father of the F rcnch array. Born a ninety or a hundred years ago,; but he disliked j 
subject of the »reat king, you have seen the gene- talking about his age, said nothing respecting ! 
rations succeed each other, and you are a witness the date of his birth, and cut the subject short J 
that his reign, like his glory, is immortal.” by declaring w^earily and querulously, “I some- i 
The old man said he felt deeply an occurrence times think God has forgotten me.” An Aber- i 
so glorious, in such a long life. Then walking decnsliire woman of ninety-three, began life as a j 
across the place with a firm stop to the platform servant in the household pf my great-grand- 
of the ministers and marshals, he received their father, and, after spending sixty years in service 
congratulations ; “ My sons, my dear sons,” m Doctors* Commons, Loudon, returned to hdr j 

he said, “ live long, live as long as I Lave done, native place to live upon her savings. My j 
to love and serve France.” These sliowsof respect grandfather and father she knew little or nothing I 
for age are characteristic of the art of govern- about, but her eyes sparkled and her voice i 
ing by scenes. laughed when she "told tales of her fiist master,— i 

Our owm registrars regularly publish reports what a grave man he was when standing in his i 
and population tables whicli tell us how many Sunday’s best and broad bonnet as an elder i 

centenarians have recently died, and how many beside the begging plate. As for the date ' 

were in a certain year alive among us. For of her birth, 1 might find it in the books i 

instance, a newly published blue-book says there of the parish ; she only knew' what she had ! 

were of us English folks, in the year 1861, been told. A man In his ninety-seventh i 

including ns all, babies and grandpapas, eighteen year, who is residcift on the south coast of ^ 

million nine hundred and fifty-four thousand England, once gave me an insight into the j 

four hundred and forty-four. There were of changes whicli may happen to a man who has J 

ns, fifty men and one hundred and twenty-seven never left the spot on which he was born during ] 

women, over a hundred yeare old. The Welsh the lapse of a century. Seeing him looking | 

folk numbered in that year one million one sadly at tlie sea, I asked him “ what he was 

hundred and eleven thousand seven hundred looking at ?” and he said to me, “lam looking 

and eighty ; and five men and nineteen women wJiere 1 w^as born.” “ What ! were you bom 

aipong them wts-re over a century old. London, in the sea ?” “ Yes, there, where the sea is 

with more than twice the population of Wales, now, in a house w'hicli the sea ilas swept away. 1 

i had three fewer centenarians ; or twenty-one to The well was hereabouts, somewhere, but l oan- i 

! twenty-four. But these statements, notwith- not see it now. They change everything. The | 

j standing their official authority, and although parish itself has been taken away with all its 

they are quoted by writers and orators as if they books.” And this is literally true, for the 

• were their articles of faith, are somewhat deficient parish church is a ruin of crumbling walls, and 

in logical weight. The evidence for them is mere tlm parish contains but one inhabitant, who is 
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the keeper ofc the toll-bar. The register of the 
baptism of this man maj be found in the keep- 
ing of a clergyman of a neighbouring parish. 
One more illustration of the rarity of the proo& 
of birth or baptism 1 have derived from a cen- 
tenarian who is still alive. The captain of 
an East Indiaman who has long retired from 
active life, said to me two years ago, “ I’m 
ninety-nine, and I mean to see the two oughts.” 
His wife is not yet in weeds, and he has therefore 
not oaly seen the two ciphers twice over, but 
the second turned into a one. Tliis gentleman 
knew nothing whatever to prove the date of his 
"lurth, believing only that he was born some- 
where in Whitechapel ninety-nine years before 
my conversation with him. 

Hearsays, then, form the bases of the records 
of centenarians in the census and in the reports. 
An intelligent legislature, aware of the vastly 
important bearings of this subject on questions 
of physiology and pathology, healtli and disease, 
life and death, may one day appoint an officer 
whose special duty it shall be to sift the hear- 
says ana search out the missing proofs. 

Two cases supplying the requisite proofs have, 
however, recently come under my notice. In 
Memorials of the Town, Parish, and Cinque 
Port of Seaford, by Mr. Mark Antony Lower, I 
found the following notice : *‘Mr. John Banks, 
who died in the early part of 1854, had reached 
the patriarchal age of ninety-nine. He left 
about one hundred and fifty descendants, in- 
cluding his eldest son, familiarly know'ii as 
‘young’ John Banks, a vigorous lad closely 
verging on fourscore I who has long held the 
office of serjeant-at-macc to the corporation.” 
When 1 was last at Seaford, young 3ohn 
Banks was in his eighty-ninth year, infirm, not 
from age, but from a severe fall. Asking him 
what proofs he had of the date of birth of his 
f^er, he answered, " My grandfather was clerk 
of the parish of East -Blatciimgioii, and you will 
find the register of the baptism of my father in 
my grandfather’s handwriting.” The rector of 
East Blatchington, Lewes, having submitted to 
me the volume of the parish register for the 
eriod, I there read in a fine bold old-fashioned 
and : “ 1755, Feb. 9. Bap. John, son of John 
and Ann Banks.” This John Banks had always 
heard from his parents that he was many months 
old when he was baptised. When more than 
ninety, he ran a race with a retired captain or 
skipper, who was between fifty and sixty years 
of age. John Banks was, even up to his death, 
tetchy at being called old. 

The second case is the most complete in the 
annals of longevity. Dr. Barnes, a physician 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
contributed to the fourth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosop[iical Journal a sketch of Mr. 
Robert Bowman, of Irthington, Cumberland, 
who conmlcted his hundred and fifteenth year in 
1820. Dr. Barnes examined his register of bap- 
tism in the parish church of H^yton, His name, 
his_ birthplace, and the year 1705, are very 
legible, but, from being at the foot of the page, 
the month and day are worn out. The baptism 


last before his, took place on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber ; and the baptism recorded just after his, 
occurred on the 28th of October. Robert Bow- 
man was, therefore, certainly baptised in Sep- 
tember, or October, 1706. He bdieved him- 
self, that he was bom at Bridgewoodfoot — a 
sm^ farm-house near the river Irthing, and 
about two miles from his residence at Irthing- 
ton — about Christmas-time, and some years be- 
fore his baptism, whicli he remembered." He was 
of middle height, and well built, with a large 
che.st. When young, he was rather stout and 
very strong, considering himself a good wrestler. 
Ho was fond of amusements, and rather partial 
to cock-fighting. His parents both died when 
lie was very young, but he remembers them. 
He said he recollected the rebellion of 1715, 
had heard much about it, and seen ^ome 
men running away. When trying his memory. 
Dr. Bames asked him “ if he had ever heard of 
the battle of Waterloo, or of Bonaparte?” 
He answered that “ he had heard too much of 
Bonaparte ; tiiat he was a bad character, and*at 
best only a coward ; for, as soon as he found him- 
self in danger, he ran away.” Dr. Barnes having 
heard that he had worked in the trenches 
around Carlisle during the Rebellion of 1745, 
and escaped from tlieni, reminded him that he 
had himself done the same thing. Laughing 
heartily, he confessed that he remained among 
tlic soldiers only one night, and ran away as 
soon as lie could. He remembered when barlev 
was sold at three shillings the Carlisle bushel, 
and oats at eighteenpence ; when butter was 
threepence a pound, and eggs were a penny 
the dozen. Wheat and potatoes had not, he 
thought, been then brought into Cumberland. 
Meat and tea were then luxuries for wealthy 
tables. Farmers and yeomen on market-days 
did their business in public-houses, drinking 
glasses of ale or spirits over their bargains. 

Mr. Robert Bowman was always a “top- 
worker” on a sober diet. He had no regular 
hours, retiring and rising sometimes at one hour 
aud sometimes at anotlici-, just as he felt sleepy ; 
and some nights he was never in bed at all. As 
he slept when sleepy, he ate when hungry, 
omitting a meal one day, and on another eating 
four or five meals. Milk, hasty-pudding, pota- 
toes, bread, broth, an e^g, a bit of meat, any- 
thing his family were taking, formed his food. 
He was always plainly but warmly and comfort- 
ably clad. His common drink was water, seldom 
tasting wine or spirits ; but he did not dislike a 
"lass of good ale. He never took tea or cofiee. 
He was never drunk but once in his life, and 
that was at a wedding, when his friends deceived 
him in resfard to tlie strength of his liquor. He 
never took snuff or smoked tobacco. He was 
twice ill during the course of his fife, once when 
very young, aud he liad the measles ; m second 
time when over a hundred, when he had the 
hooping-cough along with one of his grand- 
children who slept with him. Although he 
suffered several times from severe accidents, he 
never had a medical attendpt, and never took 
a dose of medicine, in his life. 
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Bowman did not spare himself what would 
generally be deemed excessive and imprudent 
' exposure and fatigue. He prided himself, as 
I have said, on being what he called “ a top- 
worker.** Having often occasion to go for lime 
or coals, he generally on these occasions slept 
in the open air all night. Even when eighty 
years of age he worked daily, during part of the 
summer season, in a peat moss a few miles from 
Irthington, and, rather than lose time by re- 
turning home, he would let his horse loose 
upon the common and sleep through the night 
in his cart. The story is told of a Scotch High- 
lander who had been persuaded by his women- 
folks to buy an umbrella, and was met in a 
shower of rain with it carefully kept out of the 
wet under his coat. This Cumberland farmer 
must have cared as little for the rain as the 
Scotch Highlander. If he got wet in the field 
or on the road, he seldom changed his clothes, 
taking to some hard work, such as thrashing in 
the barn, until they got dry. When in Ihe one 
hundred and eighth year of his age, he still applied 
himself to all kinds of farm labour, hedging, 
reaping, haymaking, gathering, and mounting 
stacks of corn and hay. In his hundred ana 
ninth year he walked to Carlisle from Irthington 
and back again in one day with his staff under 
his arm : a distance of about sixteen miles. 

I Bowman married at the age of fifty. When 
j asked why he w'as so late in marrying, he an- 
swered, “ I never thought much about getting 
a wife, and how I got one I do not know. I 
think it was by mere accident.*’ By his mar- 
riage at the age of fifty he had six sons, 
and lived to see them all old enough to be 
themselves grandfathers, lie had himself three 
great-grandchildren. His wife was twenty -one 
years younger than himself, and died at the 
age of eighty-one, when he w^as one hundred 
and two. On his marriage he took a small 
farm, for which he paid a rent of five pounds a 
year, and, by dint of working hjird, and saving 
hard, he scraped together money enough to buy 
a small estate, upon which he lived tlic remainder 
of liis life. 

For forty years before his death Bowman 
had not a tooth in his head. Septuagenarians 
whom I have known have been dreadfully 
alarmed on losing their teeth, becoming de- 
spondent, and persuading themselves more and 
more that without teeth they could not masticate 
their food, and that unmasticated food is indi- 
gestible. They forget that mastication is not 
needed for a considerable variety of food, in- 
cluding, among other excellent things, milk, 
eggs, soup, and gravy. When one hundred and 
fifteen, the brown hair of Bowman liad be- 
come white, but his skiii was soft and delicate, 
neither wrinkled nor shrivelled, and his face ap- 
peared plump, round, and rather florid. His 
si^t was so good that he never wore glasses. 
Or a very limited education, he luid not worn his 
eyes much by reading ; on the contrary, feeding 
his mind on the news of his village and neigh- 
' bourhood, the changes and improvements going 
on around liim, waBcing to see the foundation 


laid of the new bridge, and inquiring particularly 
about the canal, at Carlisle. Failing sig^t, like 
the loss of teeth, being one of the causes of the J 
despondency of persons in the decline of Hfc^ it 
may be well to record here that no instrument 
in the human machine has such powers of re- 
covering itself as the organ of vision, I was 
once driven by a shower of rain into a cabaret 
on the banks of the Seine. The only guests 
were myself and an octogenarian who was read- 
ing the newspaper without glasses. I congratu- 
lated him on the excellence of his eyes. He 
replied, I am eighty-six, my eyesight decayed^ 
many years ago from excessive reading by arti-' 
ficial light, and I used every* kind of spectacles 
I could get, until at last I could not see to read 
with any. For many years I never tried to read. 

At last one day, about ten years ago, I chanced 
to look upon a newspaper, and, to my great sur- 
prise, I could see the print. I have read ever 
since ; and I can see as well as ever I could.** 
This case is far from being a solitary case 
of sight recovered by rest. Bowman’s hearing 
was so good, tliat when he was one hundred ana 
fourteen he could hear the ticking of a watch 
which hung in the window several yards off. 
His sense of smell was extremely acute. This 
circumstance is of far greater importance than 
might be supposed, for it would make him a 
man always careful to avoid foul air, and anxious 
to breathe pure air. 

An account of Bowman’s latter years and 
death was contributed to a recent number of the 
Border Magazine by Dr. Barnes, forty years 
after the publication of his first sketch in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. Mr. 
Bowman slept well during the night, and 
sometimes during tlic day. A Salisbury phy- 
sician, w’ho died last year over ninety, and 
Father of the Royal Society, answered, when 
asked what he had done to live so long, “ I have 
always slept all the sleep I could get done.** 
Thirty years ago a book on the Duty and Ad- 
vantages of Early Rising had some vogue, con- 
taining the most pernicious views on sleep, as if 
it were a sort of sensual indulgence, like drunken- 
ness or gluttony. But, during sleep, the nerves 
derive their nourishment from the blood ; and 
the great nervous centres, and the brain espe- 
cially, are sound or unsound in proportion as 
they are nourished by sleep. 

Mr. Bowman enjoyed his life in his ordinary 
good health during the three years preceding his 
death, no particular change taking place until 
the last three months. His life was less long 
than it would have been, had it not ^en 
shortened by severe accidents. An injury 
which he received on his right shoulder-joint 
caused the fingers of his right hand to con- 
tract very much, and cornpellc^i him to use his 
left hand in eating. 

In his one buna red and ninth year the cold of 
a severe winter made liim take to his bed, and 
after six years* confinement to it (although all 
his limbs were free from complaint with the 
exception of his right hand) he became inca- 
.pable of walking without the assistance of two 
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pemttks. Oiice every year he was visited by his 
six souSj ills numerous grandchildren, and his 
gtcat-graudehildren, who were joined by his 
friends and neighbours in getting up a feast* 
day, which was always to him “ a day of great 
rejoicing.” . 

Dr. Barnes “has seldom been in the company 
of any one, whether old or young, who enjoyed 
bett« spirits.” Mr. Bowman was a happy man. 
Old folks, finding their own senses and taculties 
Impaaed and deadened, generally complain of 
the disagreeable changes and grouTing degeneracy 
,of the times. Bowman did nothing of the 
kind ; bding cheerful, good humoured, and easily 
satisfied. Tlie perfect state of liis senses and 
faculties kept him from finding fault with the 
habits or manners, or with the changes, of the 
successive generations ho saw around him. And 
this is the universal remark respecting all very 
old men. All these five or sixscore men have 
been merry men. They pass their century 
joking. 

Tour merry heart goes all the way, j 

Tour sad one tires a mile—a. | 

A good conscience is the soul of a right cheer- 
ful tongue. It is doubtful, from the differences 
of testimonies, whether they have aU been sober 
in eating and drinking, or well regulated in their 
social instincts ; but the evidence is without a 
flaw or an exception, which proves them to 
have been men wno slept soundl}^ and laughed 
heartily. 

In taking the important steps of his life, 
Bowman evinced the sterling quality of com- 
mon sense. In 1745, when but thirty years 
of age, he worked in the trenches of Car- 
lisle, staying, however, only one night with 
the soldiers. No Will-o’-the-Wisp enthusiasm 
for either king, for Charlie, or for Geordie, pre- 
sented him from doing the thing best for him- 
sdf. Contrast this Cumberland farmer with 
the Burnses. The grandfather and grand-uncles 
of Robert Bums the poet Were out in the 
*45, risking their lives and ruining their families 
for the Stuarts. William Burns was obliged to 
go from Kincardineshire to Ayrshire, where the 
disloyalty of his family was unknown, to get 
employment, but where tlie man superior to nis 
station could not succeed in making both ends 
meet. The poet Burns, taking Ellisland, a i 
farm offered by a patron, and recommended 
by friends, ** judges of land,” and with a soil 
composed, as he found, *‘of the riddlings of : 
creation,” and confiding the work on it to 
servants — “lasses who did nothing but bake 
bread, and lads who sat by the fireside eating it 
warm with ale”~the swift end was ruin, misery, 
and death. Bor it was neither the nunch-bowl 
nor his poetical genius which wrecked Burns 
His ruin was caused by a deficiency of selfish- 
ness, by an amiability which yields the sway to 
flattering friends and fawning servants, and 
allows generosity to usurp the place of justice. 
The poems of Burns brought him a thousand 
pounds, and they obtained for his sons commis- 
sions in the civil and military service ; it was, 
therefore, the unselfish and unsolid notion of hii 


mind in reference to his buriness as a farmer, 
which by worry, by despondent^, by despair, 
and by disease, shortened Ms life. Robert 
Burns was probabh born with as good a consti- 
tution as Robert Bowman, and it is important 
to note the reasons why the one life was at least 
a period of one hundred and seventeen years, 
and the other only a span of thirty-seven. 

No veil need be drawn over the closing scene 
of the life of this notable man. Not from in- 
disposition, but for comfort, he took to Ms bed 
several years before his death, during the cold 
of a severe winter ; and he kept it because he was 
better tliere than anywhere else. He resided 
with one of his sons upon his own estate, the 
fruit of his industry. Tliree months before his 
death, without any cause, he began to fancy that 
his family were less attentive to him than 
formerly. His bodily health continuing 
until tlie last day or two, his mental faemties 
declined gmdually, and then rather suddenly ; 
without pain and Without suffering, the powers 
of life gave way, and he died on the evening of 
Priday, June 18, 1823. He died one hundred 
and seventeen years and eight months after his 
baptism; an event which he remembered, and 
he was therefore, most probably, at least in his 
one hundred and twentieth year. 

An oak, said to be six hundred years old, the 
oldest tree in Cumberland, and the last of 
Inglewood Forest, foil by a strange coincidence 
upon the day on which Mr. Robert Bowman 
died; the oldest tree and the oldest man fell 
together. 


IRON PIGS AT A PIC-NIC. 

Not all who know Cobleiitz are also ac- 
quainted wdth the lovely country in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Occasionally a tourist goes out 
of the regular route “up the Rhine,” and makes 
a detour along the banks of its tributary, the 
Lalm, to Ems ; but they are few who venture 
to turn aside so far, and Etns is held in the 
season principally by the Russian, German, and 
Polish gamblers, who are permitted by the 
Nassau government to carry on their game here 
unmolested. Any one who has been fortunate 
enough thus to deviate from his course, will 
remember the magnificent scenery through which 
the road to Ems — either rail or turnpike — passes, 
skirting the rapid little Lahn as it turns and 
twists through the deep mountain defile. The 
banks of the river are inhabited by a population 
of miners, not large in number, but here atid 
there clustering into vilhiges, composed of very 
small tumble-down looking houses, among which 
the conical chimneys of smelting/umaces are to 
be seen. Large heaps of ore are frequently 
visible on the river-side, of a dark red colour, 
while the miners themselves, stained by contact 
with tlie oclireous soil, have more the appear- 
ance of Red Indians than of civilised Teutons. 

It was near one of these mining stations, 
in a beautiful wood full of moss-grovm rodks, 
ferns, creepers, and here and there a clear 
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space overp'own with short velvet grass, that 
we pitched our camp for a day. We had 
' started from Coblentz in the early morning, a 
merry party of some thirty individuals. By 
means of waggonettes and such like contrivances, 
we had reached a point on the opposite bank of 
the river not far from this spot. Thence we 
had walked down to tlm river-side where one of 
the queer flat-bottomed wherries had conveyed 
U8 across the Lahn, and at twelve o’clock mid- 
day we found ourselves about to encamp, or in 
other words pic-nic. The party consisted of Mr. 
Alison, an English resident of Coblentz, and his 
family, Mr. Barton and family — who were doing 
the “grand tour”— seven young ladies guarded 
by two fierce elderly “ duennas,” who were sup- 
posed to instruct them in all the languages and 
sciences under heaven, three Cambridge under- 
graduates (a reading party), and a few others of 
both sexes, who were indebted to Mr. iklison’s 
hospitality for tlieir introduction to the party, 

I among whom I may reckon myself. Not far 
I from our pic-nic ground stood an old and iminous 
I house, 01 considerable size, inliabifcd by no 
i one, save ghosts and jackdaws; but, iiever- 
j theless, containing a large bantjueting-hall or 
; ball-room in a tolerable state of preservation, 
i The use of this house had been very graciously 
I granted to our party by the German baron wiio 
j owned the property in the neighbourhood, and 
I it was understood that a dance in the ancient 
i mansion would close the proceedings of the day. 

I Dinner progressed favourably, amidst a gene- 
j ral clatter of knives, forks, and 1 ongues. I’lgcoii- 
I pies, sausage-rolls, sandwiches, cold fowls, a 
[ kettle full of hot potatoes, peaches, apricots, 
Ij grapes and jellies, were quickly demolished, 

I wluist the popping of the corks securing 
il Moselle, and the guigling of the “ Klicin w'ein” 
i| from long-nccked boi.tles, sliowetl that tiic 
il gentlemen were attentive in that quarter, and 

I I formed a pleasant accompaniment to the general 
j I confusion. 

{i We adjourned to our ball-room. A capital 
, j ball-room too, though there was no glass in the 
! windows, but that was so much the better for 
I ventilation. Of course tlicre w'avS no carpet on 
! the floor, but there w'as a capital oaken pave- 
! ment; there was also a capital crop 01 hay 
j sprouting out between the paving-stones, and 
we noticed that much of the house had been re- 
moved, the material doubtless rendering ex- 
cellent service towards the jiroduciion of the 
little hovels of the neighbouring village. Dancing 
proceeded to the time of a Gerinan fiddler, or 
violinist I should say, whose services had been 
secured at Coblentz for the occasion. Quadrilles, 
waltzes, polkas, galops, crowded one upon the 
other. The two elderly ladies began to cast 
wistful glances at their young charges, and at 
last openly declared that they thought it was 
getting rather late, and that they were afraid 
we should not reach Coblentz before dark. Ac- 
cordingly their wishes were acceded to, and we 
slowly made our way in twos and threes to 
■ the wirry-boat, on the river-side. We found 
our Charon (a morose old fellow, who seemed 


to live entirely to himself, and by himself, 
in a little hut on the river-side) ready to take 
us; two or three ladies and geutlemeaa were 
punted across, and Mr. Alison, with his sou and 
daughter, were about to follow, when two Her- 
mans, who, from their dress and general appear- 
ance, evidently belonged to the mining p^rda- 
tion of the district, stepped up to my friend 
and demanded, in their native tongue, to see the 
gentleman who had invited the pic-nic party to 
this spot. “I am he,” replied Mr, Alison, 
rather suiprised. “ Then perhaps you will 
instantly hand over five-and-tweuty thalers 
(three pounds ten shillings) for the use of that" 
room.” Mr. Alison replied that he should do 
DO sneh thing, and in rather strong language 
ordered the fellows off*. 

“You won’t pay us 1” cried the meu; "we 
shall see. Heigli ! Karl — Bernard — Wilhelm.” 
One seized Alison by the collar, another took 
his son by both arms, and all, accompanied by 
other ruffians who had responded to the sum- 
mons, led off our friends in the direction of 
tlic smelting furnace. Miss Alison, meanwhile, 
had started off with a speed which only fear can 
give, towards the ferry-boat, and m a few 
minutes startled us all by her sudden appear- 
ance and terrified looks and words. We quickly 
determined that the ladies, with a strong ^ard 
of gentlemen, should cross the river, whim five 
of the party, of whom I was one, should proceed 
to Ihe rescue of Mr. Alison and his son. 

We rushed through the wood in the direction 
Mary Alison liad pointed out, breaking brambles, 
branches, and climbers on our way, and at 
length found ourselves at the door of the smelt- 
iiig-housc. There seemed to be some nnusuM 
excitement within, and the sound of Alison’s 
voice was drowmxi in the clamorous jargon of 
the savage creatures who surrounded him. The 
smclting-housc was a large square building, 
with four entrances, sufficient to admit of the 
passage of a cart and horse ; at one end was the 
furnace, apparently then reducing ore, and 
blazing with great ferocity ; sand was arranged 
on the floor to receive the molten stream when 
it should be let out of its prison ; and one of the 
upper doors in the furnace was open, through 
which the flames could be seen leaping up, 
mingled with smoke. On entering, we found 
our friends stripped of their clothes ; the son 
tied to a beam which formed a support to the 
roof; the father pinioned, and about to be 
fastened to a chain suspended from a crane, 
which was probably used for shifting the metal 
when cast. The Germans, six in number, were 
in a state of great excitement, and seemed to 
anticipate an excellent joke. It was evidently 
their intention to hoist our poor friend, by 
means of the crane, in front of the open door 
of the furnace, and to roast Turn, while they 
watched his struggles from below. It is hardly 
credible that these ruffians should have con- 
trived such a diabolical outrage on an unoffend- 
ing person; but I write the exact truth, and 
can only suppose that the men, being free from 
.vfork that, day, had partaken rather too freely 
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of their favowite ** Kirsch,” and, maddened by 
its influence, were acting like demons. We 
first liberated young Alison, and them pro- 
ceeded to encounter the men who surrounded 
ills' father. Two brawny Germans were soon 
spiawHi^ on the sandy floor, and each of us 
was now opposed to his man, for the two had 
been oifly temporarily disposed of. Our object 
was to keep the miners from the doorway, in 
order that AUson might escape, trusting to our- 
selyes to save ourselves. 

Our opponents seemed to have no notion 

letting us go, and rushed on us with great 
Tferocity. * Twice I floored my man, for I found 
that by keeping him at a respectful distance 
and practising the English science, I had a 
great advantage : he, however, nothing daunted, 
rose from the dust and repeatedly endeavoured 
to close with me. Once in the grasp of those 
powerful arms, I knew I sliould be at their 
owner's mercy, so I kept wide of them and hit 
out. I perceived that my friends were adopting 
a similar course, and I was hoping that we might 
come to a parley, when I lieard a cry from 
Alison, behind me, and saw liim stretched on the 
ground. A burly miner, with yellow hair and a 
shaggy beard and moustache of the same colour, 
stood over him, holding in his hand a bar of iron 
some three feet long, and as thick as his own arm. 
I afterwards learnt that my friend had vainly 
endeavoured to make his way past this fcliow*, 
who guarded the doorway, and appeared from 
his general manner and huge size to be the 
leader of the party. At last, enraged at the 
immobility of his opponent, he had launched out 
a well directed blow at his nose, which staggered 
him, and served to open a passage for escape. 
He rushed forward, and turning round to ob- 
serve the state of affairs, had just time to per- 
ceive the fellow raising the iron bar above his 
head. He held up liis arm to break the force 
of the blow, and remembered nothing else wlieii 
he told the story. 

Matters, seemed now to be taking a still 
more desperate turn j for the other miners, per- 
ceiving tne success which had attended their 
leader's prowess with the iron “ pig," proceeded 
to help themselves to similar weapons, which 
lay in a large pile at one corner of the smelting- 
room, ready for carting. 1 felt that the only thing 
to be done, was, to attempt to wrest the bar from 
my opponent. The man who hud stunned 
Alison was now employed in rifling his pockets, 
regardless of the blood which streamed from his 
arm and head. Soon young Alison joined his 
father on the floor, felled by a fearful blow from 
one of those same iron bars. In struggling with 
my man, who was fast get ting the better of me, 
I slipped, stumbled, and fell. I expected to be 
murdered and r(j)i)bed, and I had given up hope. 


when I heard a shot, and almost at the same i 
moment my adversary, who was kneeling on me, 
dropped the bar from his hand on to my leg, 
and giving a cry of " Och mein Got I" placed 
his left arm to nis shoulder where a bullet had 
entered. 

The smell of gunpowder had a wonderful 
effect on all of them, and soon, to my great 
joy, I perceived them skulking off beliina the 
furnace. I quickly gained my legs, and found 
our friend Mr. Barton, who had stayed by the 
river with the ladies, standing at one of the 
entrances, revolver in hand. Mr. Barton was a 
cool hand at anytliing of this sort, and, finding 
we did not return, had followed our trail : little 
doubting that the small weapon he had that 
day purchased at Goblentz would effectually 
scare the miners. 

“ I didn't think I sliould make this use of you 
to-day !” said he, apostrophising the pistol. “But 
what’s this? Is Alison dead ? Ah! Only stunned, 

T sec. Pick up father and son, and bring them 
i down to the river. I’ll cover your retreat." 

I And then he warned the miners]^ in the usual 
style, that the first man who moved might con- 
sider himself dead. Slowly we carried poor 
Alison and his son towards the river : our own 
limbs almost giving way at each step we took, 
after llie fearful excitement we had gone through. 

We were all more or less injured; one had a 
black eye ; another was suffering from a severe 
blow in the back, administered by one of tlie 
bars of iron; as for myself, I felt dreadfully 
shaken by iny last fall, and, moreover, was 
temporarily crippled by a blow on the leg. 
After crossing the river, we poured cool water 
on the faces of the injured men, and soon j 
brought them round sufficiently to show us that i 
they were still living. On rcacliiiig the main | 
road, which was at some distance from the river, i 
we found the party awaiting us, and wc all pro- | 
ceeded back as quickly as circumstances would ' 
permit. Mr. Alison was laid up for a moutli : 
both the bones in his fore-arm being fractured, 
and a broad wound six inches in length inflicted 
on his scalp : he has never since been the man | 
he was. His poor son had an attack of brain 
fever, the effects of which arc still upon him. 
Large sums of money have been spent in endea- 
vouring to trace the men who attacked us, but 
they appear, soon after the occurrence, to have 
decamped. The Prussian police shirked the 
business, and declared that the responsibility 
rested with the government of Nassau, who in 
their turn referred the matter back to the au- 
thorities at Goblentz. Between the two no re- 
dress has yet been obtained, nor have the men 
been captured. This is a specimen of the ac- 
tivity of the local police authorities acting under 
the direction of the excellent Government I 
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j CHAPTER XLIII. 

j On Alfred’s leaving SilvcHon, Mrs, Archbold 
I was prostrated. It was a stunning blow to her 
I young passion, and left her weary, desolate, 
i 13 ut she was too strong to lie helpless under 

! disappointed longings. Two days she sat stupi- 
fied with the heartache ; after that *she bustled 
about her work in a fervour of half-crazy restless- 
1 ness, and ungovcmable irritability, quenched at 
times by fits of weeping. As she wept aparl, 
but raged and tyrannised in public, she soon made 
Silvert/On House Silverton Oven, especially to 
those who had the luck to be of her sex- Then 
Baker timidly remonstrated: at the first word 
' she snapped him up and said a change would be 
! good for both of them : he apologised ; in vain: 
that very day she closed by letter with Dr. 
Wolf, who had often invited her to bo liis 
“Matron.” Her motive, half hidden from her- 
self, was to be anywhere near her favourite. 

Installed at Drayton House, she waited some 
chiys, and coquetted woman-iikc with her own 
desii’es, then dressed neatly, but soberly, and 
called at Dr. AV'jclierlcy’s ; sent in a note 
explaining who she was, w'ith a bit of soft sawder, 
and asked to see Alfred, 

She was politely hut peremptorily refused 
She felt this rebuff bitterly. She went borne 
stung and tingling to the core. But Bitters 
wholesome be : offended pride now allied with 
; strong good sense to wither a wild affection; 

I and, as it was n'o longer fed by the presence of 
; its object, her wound healed, all but the occasional 
, dull throbbing that precedes a perfect. cure. 

! At this stage of her convalescence Dr. Wolf 
I told her in an off-hand way that Mr. Hardie, a 

: patient of doubtful insanity, was coining to liis 

I asylum, to be kept there by book or by crook. 

I (She was entirely in Wolf’s confidence, and he 

j talked of these things to her in English.) The 

I impenetrable creature assented outwardly, with 

1 no sign of emotion whatever, but one flash of the 

I eye, and one heave of the bosom swiftly sup- 

j pressed. She waited calmly and patiently till 

; she was alone ; then yielded to joy and triumph; 

I they seemed to leap inside her. But this very 

j thing alarmed her, “ Better for me never to see 


him again,” she thought. “ His power over me 
is too terrible. Ah, good-hy to the peace and 
comfort I have been building up ! He will 
scatter them to the winds. He has.” 

She tried not to think of him too much. 
And, while slic was so struggling, Wolf let out 
that Alfred was to have morphia at dinner the 
first day; moi*phia, the accursed drug with 
which these dark men in these dark i)lacc.s coax 
the reason away out of the head by degrees, or 
with a potent dose stupify the victim, then act 
surprise, alarm ; and make his stupor the ground 
for applying medical treatment to the doomed 
wretch. Edith Archbold knew the game, and at 
the word morphia Pity and Passion rose in her • 
bosom irresLstjble. She smiled in Dr. Wolfs 
face, and bated him; and secretly girt licrself up 
to baffle bill), and protect Alfred’s reason, and 1 
win his heart through his gratitude, i 

She received him as I have related, to throlv j 
dust in Dr. Wolf’s eyes : but she acted so I 
admirably that some went into Alfred’s. “ All,” j 
thought he, “ slic is angry with herself for her 
amorous folly ; and, with the justice of her sex, ! 
she means to spile poor me for it.” He sighed ; 
for lie felt her hostility would be fatal to him. * 
To give her no fresh offence, he fell into her 
- manner, and treated her with a world of distant 
respect. Then again, who else but she could 
have warned him against poison ? Then again, j 
if so, why look so cold and stern at him ? He i 
cast one or tw’o wistful glances at her ; but the i 
artful wmman of thirty was impenetrable in public | 

to the candid man of twenty-one. Even iicr { 

, passion could not put them on an equality. 1 

That night lie could not sleep. He lay won- i 

dcriiig what w ould he the next foul practice, and ! 
how he should parry it. I 

He wrote next morning to the Commissioners j 
that two of tlieir number, unacquainted with the 
previous proceedings of the Board, had been sur- 
pri.scd into endorsing an order of transfer to an 
asylum bearing a very inferior character to Dr. 
Wycherley’s ; the object of this w.'is clearly foul 
play. Accordingly, Dr. Wolf had already tried 
to poison his reason, by drugging his beer at 
dinner. He added that Dr. Wycherley had now 
signed a certificate of his sanity, and implored 
the Board to inspect it, and discharge him at 
once, or else let a solicitor visit him at once, and 
take 'the requisite steps towards a public inquiry. 
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Wliili^ wuiting anxiously for tlie answer, it cost 
Mm all liis pbnosopliy to keep Ms heart from 
eating itself. But he fonight the good hght of 
Reason ; he snyited the cta^ences of the quieter 
' mad people, and established a little court, and 
heard their grievances, and by impartial decisions 
and good humour won the regard of the moderate 
patients, and of the attendants, all but three ; 
Booke, the head keeper, a morose burly ruffian ; 
Hayes, a bilious subordinate, Rooke’s shadow ; 
and Vulcan, a huge mastiff that would let nobody 
but Booke touch him; he was big as a large 
calf, and formida})le as a small lion, though nearly 
tootiiless with age. He was let loose in the 
yard at night, and was an clement in the Re- 
straint System ; many a patient would liavc 
fxied to escape but for Vulcan. He was also an 
invaluable howler at night., and so co-operated 
with Br. Wolfs bugs and fleas to avert sleep, 
that vile foe to insanity and all our diseases, 
private asylums included. 

Alfred treated Mrs. Arehbold with a distant 
respect that tried Jut hard. But that able woman 
wore sweetness and unobtrusive kindness, and 
bided her time. At last he gave her an oppor- 
tunity, and it will be seen whether she took it. 

In Drayton House the keepercsscs eclipsed 
the kccpei’s in cruelty to the poorer patients. 
No men eicopt Dr. Wolf and his assistant had 
a pass-key into their department, so tlierc was 
nobody they could deceive, nobody they held 
worth (lie trouble. In tlic absence of male 
critics they showed their real selves, and how 
iHsc it is to trust that gentle sex in the dark with 
irresponsible power over fcniides. With unflag- 
ging patience they applied the hourly torture of 
petty insolence, needless humiliation, unrea- 
sonablc refusals, to the poor madwomen; bored 
them witli the poisoned gimlet, and made their 
hearts bleeding pincushions. But minute crueltj 
and wild cai)ricc were not enough for them, 
though the.se never tired nor rested; they 
must vilify them too with degrading lyid savage 
names. Billingsgate might have gone to school to 
Drayton House. Liter alia tlicy seemed in love 
" with a term that Otlielio hit upon ; only they 
used it not once, but fifty limes a day, and struck 
decent women with it on the fac(3, like a scorpion 
whip; and then the scalding tears were sure to 
run 111 torrents adoWn their silly, honest, burning 
cheeks. But this was not all ; they Jiad got a 
large tank in a flagged room, nominally for clean- 
liness and cure, but really for bane and torture. 
Pot the least oficncc, or out of mere wantonness, 
they would drag a patient stark nailed across the 
yard, and thrust her bodily under water agam 
and again, keeping her down till almost gone 
with suffocation, and dismissing her more dead 
than alive w^h obscene and insulting comments 
ringing in her ears, to get warm again in the celd. 
This my ladies called tanking.” 

In the ordinary morning ablutions they tanked 
: without suffocating. But the immersion of the 
j whole body in cold* water was of itself a severe 
j tiial to those numerous patients in whom the 

circulation was weak ; and, as medical treatment, 
hurtful and even dangerous. Pinaily these 
keeperesses, with diabolical ins<4enco and crucify, 
would bathe twenty patients si this tank, and 
then make them drink that ford water for their 
meals. 

“The dark places of the land are full of hor- 
rible cruelty.” 

One day they tanked so savagely that Nurse 
Eliza, after months of sickly disapproval, came 
to the new redresser of grievances, and told. 

What was he to do? He seized tlie only 
chance of redress; he ran panting with indigna- 
tion to Mrs. Aichbold, and bluslung high, said 
imploringly, “ Oh, Mrs. Arehbold, yon used to 

be kind hearted ” and could say no more 

for .something rising in liis throat. 

Mrs. Arehbold smiled encouragingly on him, 
and said softly, “1 am the same 1 alw^ays was- 
te you, Alfred.” 

“Oh, thank you; then pray send for Nurse 
Eliza, and hear the cruelties tliat are being done 
to the patidnls within a yard of us.” 

“You had better tell me yourself, if you waut 
me to pay any attention.” 

“ 1 can’t. I don’t know how to speak to a lady 
of sudi things as are done here. The bnites ! the 
cowardly she-dcvils ! Oh, how 1 should like to 
kill them.” 

Mrs. Arclibold laughed a little at his en- 
thusiasm (fancy caring so what, was done to a 
pack of women), and scut for Nurse Eliza. She 
came, and being questioned told Mrs. Arehbold 
more than she had Alfred. “ And, ma’am,” said 
.she, wiiimpcriug, “ the> have just been tanking j 
one they had no business t,o 'touch ; it is Mrs. Dale, 1 1 
her that is so close on her coiiiincmcnt. They 1 1 
1 enked her cruel tliey did, and kept her under j | 
water till she w'as nisrh gone. I came away ; 1 j ; 
couldn’t stand it,” 

1 ..\lfrcd was u alking about in a fury, and Nurse , , 
Eliza, in making this last revolting comniunica- ; 
lion, lowered her viice for him not to hear ; but j 
his senses were quick. I think he heard, for lie j 
turned and came qiijckly to them. | 

“ Mrs. Arehbold, you arc strong and brave— 
for a,, woman,; oh, do go in to them and take 
them by the throat and shake the life out of 
them, the merciless, cowardly beasts ! Oh that 

I could b(3 a w'omaii for an hour, or they could 
be men, I’d soon have my foot on some of the j 
wretches.” i 

Airs. Arehbold acted Ignition. “Come with 
me both of you,” she said, and they were soon 
in the female department. Up came keeperesses 
directly, smirking and cuidseying to her, and 
pretending not to look at Adonis. “Which of 
you nurses tanked Mrs. Dale ?” said she, sternly. 

’Twasn’t I, ma’am, ’twasn’t T.” 

“Oh fie !” said Eliza to one, “you know you 
were at the head of it.” 

She pointed out two as the leaders. The 
Arehbold instantly had them seized by the others 
— ^who, with treachery equal to their cowardice, 
turned eagerly against their fellow-culprits, to 
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make friends with Power— and inviting all the tome when anything grieves yon j a^dletmebe 
^sensible maniacs who had been tanked, to assist the agent of yonr humanity " 
or inspect, she bared her own statuesque arms, She said this so charmingly he was surprised 
and, ably aided, soon plunged the offenders, into kissing her fair hand; then blushed, and 
scz'caming, crying, and whining, like spaniel thanked her warmly. Thus she establishfsd a 
bitches whipped, under the dirty water. They chain between them. When he let too l<mg 
swallowed some, and appreciated their own acts, elapse without appealing to her, she would ask 
Then she forced them to walk twice round the his advice about the welfare of this or that 
yard with their wet clothes clinging to them, patient; and so slie cajoled him by the two 
hooted by the late victims. foibles slie had discerned in him— his. vanity and j 

"There,** said Alfred, “let that teach you men his humanity. | 

will not own hymnas in petticoats for women.** Besides ' Alfred, there were two patients in | 
Poor Alfred took all the credit of tliis per- Drayton House who had never been insane; a , 
formance ; but in fact, when the Archbold in- young man, and an old woman ; of whom anon. ‘ ; 
vited him to bear a hand, he showed the white There were also three ladies and one gentleman, 
feather. who Iiad been deranged, but had recovered years 

"/won’t touch the blackgofirdesscs,** said he, ago. This little incident, Eecovery, is followed 
haughtily, turning it off on the score of con- in a public asylum by instant discharge ; but, in 
tempt, give it them! Again! agam! a private one, Money, not Sanity, is apt to settle 

Brava!” the question of egress. The gentleman’s case 

Mosaic retribution completed, Mrs. Arclibold was scarce credible in the nineteenth century: 

* told the nurses if ever " tanking’* rccuiTcd she years ago, being undeniably cracked, he had done 

I would bundle' the whole female staff into the what Dr. Wycherley told Alfred was a si^e sign 

I street, and then have them indicted by the Com- of sanity ; i.c. he had declared himself insane : 

1 missiouers. and had even been so reasonable as to sign his own 

! These virtuous acts did Editli Archbold for order and certificates, and so imprison himself 
I love for a young man. Whether mad women illegally, but with perfect ease ; no remonstrance 

I or sane women pregnant, or tlic reverse, ucre against that illegality from the guardians of the 

' tanked or not, she cared at heart no more than law ! When he got what plain men call sane, he 

j whether sheep M'cre u ashed or no in Eltrjc]v*s naturally wanted to be free, and happening to re- 

; distant dale. She was retiring with a iciidcv look member ho alone had signed the order of im- } 

! at Alfred, and her pulse secret ly unaccolcialed prisomnent, and the imaginary doctor’s certiff- ; 
i by sheep-washing of slio-wolvcs, when her cates, he claimed Ills discliargc from illegal con- j 
I grateful favourit e appealed to her again : ffnemeni. Aiisu^er : " Pirst obtain a legal order j 

I " Dear M rs, Archboltl, shall we punish and not hir yonr discharge.” On this he signed an order ; 
i comfort? Tliis poor Mrs. Dale !” for liis discharge. "That is not a legal order.” jj 

; The Archbold could have boxed bis ears. “ It is as legal as the order on which 1 am here.” 

! "Dear boy,” slie murmured tcndorlj’, "you Crrantcd; but, legally or not, the asylum has ij 

teach us ali our duty.” She visited the tanked you ; liic open air has not got you. Posses- i! 

; one, found her in a cold room after it, shivering sion is ninety-nine points of Lunacy law, Di5 i j 

like ague, and her teeth chattering. ISTrs. Arc!)- your own illegal prisoner, and let your kinsfolk ;| 

! bold had her to the fire, and got her warm eat your land, aud drink your consols, and bury ii 

I clothes, and a pint of wine, and probably saved you in a pauper’s sbroud. All that Alfred could '' 

j her life and her child’s— for love bf a young man. do for these victims was to promise to try and ^ 

! Wliy I tbink Airs. Dale would otherwise have get them out some day, D.V. But there was a i 

I left this shifting scene, Mrs. Carey, the last weak-minded yonth, Prancis Beverley, who had j 1 
I woman in her condition they tanked and then the honour to be under the protection of the Lord ' 
turned into a flagged cell that only wanted one frog Chancellor. Now a lunatic or a Softy protected !■ 

I of a grotto, was found soon after moribund ; on by that functionary is literally a lamb protected 
wliich they bundled her out of the asylum to die. by a wolf, and iiiat wolf ex-officio tlie crudest 
j She did die next day, at home, but murdered by cunniugest old mangier aud fleecer of innocents i 
j the asylum ; and they told the Commissioners she in Christendom, Chancery lunatics are the | 
died through her friends taking her away from richest class, yet numbers of them arc flung , • 
the asylum too soon. The Commissioners had among pauper and even criminal lunatics, at a ; 
nothing to do but believe this, and did believe ii. few pounds a year, while tlieir committees bag , , 
Insp^tors, who visit a temple of darkness, lies, four-fifths of the money that has been assigned ■ , 
cunning, and Iiypocrisy, four times a year, know to keep the patient in comfort. | ' 

mighty little of w'hat goes on there the odd three Unfortunately the protection of the Chancellor | j 
hundred and sixty-one days, five hours, forty- extends to Life and Ecasoii, ai^well as Pleece; || 
eight miuutes, and fifty-seven seconds.* with the following result: 1 1 

"Now, Alfred,” said Mrs. Arohbold, " I can’t In public asylums about forty per cent are said 1 1 

be everywhere, or know everything ; so you come to be cured. ; ’ 

, — In private ones twenty-five per cent at least ; [ 

* Arithmetic of my boyhood. I hear the world most of them poori.sh. | 

revolves some minutes quicker now. . * Of Chancery Lunatics not five pear cent. 
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EiimJJyj^nc-tliird of all the Chancery Lunatics 
do every six years exchangee the living tombs 
they arc fleeced and bullied in for dead tombs, 
where they rest ; and go from the sham proteo- 
•tiou of the Lord Chancellor of England to the 
real protection of their Creator and their judge. 

These statistics have been long before the 
world, and are dead figures to the Skimmer of 
things, but tell a dark tale to the Header of 
things : so dark, that I pray Heaven to protect 
me, aaid all other weak inoffensive persons, from 
the protection of my Lord Chancellor in this 
Mnd. 

' Beverley was so unfortunate as to exist before 
the date of the above petition ; and sufi'ered the 
consequences. 

He was an aristocrat by birth, noble on both 
sides of his house, and unluckily had money. 
But for that he would have been a labouring 
man, and free. My Lord Protector committed 
him with six hundred pounds a year maintenance 
money to the care of his committee, the Honour- 
able Eynes Beverley. 

Now this corporate, yet honourable, individual, 
to whom something was committed, and so Chan- 
cery-lane called him in its own sweet French the 
thingcommitted, was a gentleman of birth, breed- : 
ing, and intelligence. lie undertook to take care | 
of his simple cousin : and what he did take care 
of was himself. 

The Sub-letting Swindle. 

1. The Honourable Fyncs Beverley, Anglo- 
, French committee, or crown tenant, sub-let soft 
I Frtuacis for 300/. a year, i)ocketed 300/., and 
j washed Ids hands of Frank. 

' i 2. Mr. Heselden, the sub-tenant, sub-let tlic 
j Softy of high degree for 150/., pocketed the sur- 

I plus, and washed his hands of him. 

' ‘ 3. The 150/. man sub*let him to Dr. W olf at 

I I 60/. a year, pouched the sm-plus, and washed his 
I i hands of him. 

; 1 And now what on earth was left for- poor Dr. 

' i Wolf to do ? Ondd he sub-embezzlc a HighlandeFs 
^ 1 1 breeks ? Could he subtract more tlian her skin 
, from off the singed cat ? Could lie peel tlie core 
i of a rotten apple ? Could he pare a grated cheese 
rind ? Could he flay a skinned flint ? Could he 
fleece a hog just after Satan had shaved if as clean 
as a bantam’s egg ? 

Let no man dare to limit genius j least of all 
the genius of extortion. 

.! Dr. Wolf screw’ed comparatively more out of 
young Frank than did any of the preceding 
screws. He turned him into a servant of all 
work and half starved him : money profit, 45/. 
out of the 00/., or tliree-fourths, whereas the 
others had only bagged onc-half. But by this 
means he got a^good seiwant without wjiges, and 
on half a servant’s food, clearing 22/. and 12/. in 
these two items. 

Victim of our great national vice and foible 
Ticariousness, this scion of a noble house, pro- 
tected in theory by the Crown, vicariously sub- 
protected by the Chancellor, sub-vicariously sub- 


sham-protected by his kin, w'as really flung un- 
protected into the fleece market, and might be 
seen— at the end of the long chain of subs, pros," 
vices, locos, shams, shuffles, swindles, and lies — 
shaking the carpets, making the beds, carrying 
the water, sweeping the rooms, and scouring the 
sordid vessels, of thirty patients in Drayton 
House, not one of whom^was his equal either in 
birth or wealth ; and of four menials, who wmre 
all his masters and hard ones. His work was 
always doing, never done. He was not the least 
mad nor bad, but merely of feeble intellect aU 
S round. Fifty thousand gentlemen’s families would 
have been glad of him at 300/. a year, and made a 
son and a brother of him. But he w^as under 
the protection of the Lord Chancellor. 
half-starved, threadbare, out at elbows, the uni- 
versal butt, scoffed at by the very lunatics, and 
especially ill treated by the attendants whose 
work he did gratis, he w^as sw’^om at, jeered, in- 
sulted, cuffed, and even kicked, every day of liis j 
hard, hard life. And yet he was a gcnilcmnn, ! 
though a soft one ; his hands, his features, his I 
carriage, his address, had all an indefinable stamp 
of race. How had it outlived such crushing, cle- | 
grading usage? I don’t know, Charles; how ' 
docs a daisy survive the iron roller^ Alfred j 
soon found him out, and, to everybody’s amaze- j 
ment, especially Frank’s, remonstrated gently j 
but resolutely and eloquently, and soon convinced | 
the majority, sane and insane, that a creature so | 
meek and useful merited especial kindness, not i 
cruelty. One keeper. The Kobin, alias Tom 
Wales, an ex-prizelighter, was a w’ann convert 
to this view. Among the maniacs only one held j 
out, and said contemptuously he couldn’t sec it . | 

“Well,” said Alfred, “lay a finger on him 1 

after this, and I’ll lay a hand on you, and aid , 

} our intellectual vision.” 

Kooke and Hayes treated rcmonstraioc with | 
open and galling contempt. Yet the tide of opinion i 
changed so, they did not cfirc to defy it oi)eiily : j 

but they bullied poor Beverley now and then on ; 

the sly, and 4ie never told. He was too in- i 

offensive for this world. But one day, as Alfred i 

was sitting with his door ajar, writing a letter of I 

earnest expostulation to the Commissioners, 
who had left his first unanswered, lie heard 
Haves at the head of the stairs call roughly 
“Frank! Frimk !” 

“ Sit,” replied the soft little voice of young 
Beverley. 

“ Come, be quick young shaver.” 

“ I’m coming sir,” and up ran Beverley. 

“Here take this tray down stairs.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Stop, there’s a bit of bread for you.” And 
Hayes chucked him a crust, as one throws it to 
another man’s dog. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Beverley, stoop- 
ing down for it, and being habitually as hungry as 
a ratcatcher’s tyke, took m eager bite in that 
position. 

“How dare you eat it there,” said Hayes 
brutaUy: “take it to yoiur own crib; come, 
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nii?! 2 !le.” And with that lent him a contemptuous 
kick behind, which owing to his position sent him 
l)ff Ills balance flat on the tray ; a glass broke 
under him ; poor young Mr. Beverley uttered 
a cry of dismay, for he knew Hayes would not 
own himself the cause ; Hayes cursed him for an 
awkward idiot, and the oath went off into a 
howl, for Alfred ran out at him brimful of Moses, 
and with a savage kick in the back and blow 
on the neck administered simultaneously liuiied 
him headforemost down the stairs. Alighting 
on the seventh step, he turned a somersault, and 
bounded like a ball on to the landing below, and 
thei’c lay stupifiod. He picked himself up by 
slow degrees, and glared round wdth speechless 
awe and amazement up at the human thunder- 
bolt, that had shot ont on him and sent him fly- 
ing like a feather. He shook liis fist, mid 
limped silently away all bruises and curses, to tell 
liookr, and concert vengeance. Allred, trembling 
still with ire, took Beverley to his room (the 
boy was as white as a sheet), and encouraged him, 
and made him wash properly, brushed Ids hair, 
dressed Idin in a decent tweed suit he had out- 
groivn, and taking him under his arm, and walk- 
ing with Jus own nose haughtily in the air, 
paraded him up and dotvn the asylum, to show 
them all the best man in the house respected the 
poor soft gcuileman. Ah what a grand thing it is 
to be young ! Beverley clung to his protectortoo 
much like a girl, but ivalkcd gracefully and kept 
st(;p, and every now and then looked up at Alfred 
with a loving adoration, that was sweet yet sud t o 
see. Alfred marclied turn Ip Mrs. Archbold, and 
told his tale ; for he knew Hayes would misnjpre- 
bcnt it, and get him into trouble. She smiled on the 
jjair ; gently deplored her favourite’s impetuosity, 
entreated him not to go tigliting wuth that great 
monster Bookc, and charmed him by sa'iiig, 
“Well, and Frank is a gcuileman, wiicu lie is 
dressed like one.” 

“ Isn’t lie,’’ said Alfred eagerly, *' And whose 
fault is it he is not always dressed like one? 
AVhosc fault that here’s an carl’s nephew' Ihxits 
in Hell ?” 

“Not yours, Alfred, por mine,” was ihc 
honeyed reply. 

Ill vain did Mr. Hayes piicfcr his complaint to 
Dr. Wolf. The Archbold had been before linn, 
and the answer was, “ Served you right.” 

These and many other good deeds did Alfred 
Hardie in Drayton House. But, as the da\s 
rolled on, and no answ'er came from the Commis- 
sionors, his own anxiety, grief, and dismay, lefi 
him le&s and less able to sympatliise with the 
lualerial but smaller wrongs aroUud him. He 
became silent, dejected. 

At last he cainc to Mrs. Archbold, and said 
st,cnily liis letters to the Commissioners were 
intercepted. 

“ I can’t believe that,” said she. “ It is against 
the law.” 

So it was : but law and custom are two. 

• “ I am sure of it,” said be ; “ and may the 

eternal curse of Heaven light on the cowardly 


traitor and miscreant who has done iU And he 
stalked gloomily away. * 

When he left her, she sighed at this impreca- 
tion from his lips ; but did not repent. “ I 
part with him,” she said despairingly; “and, if* 
I did not stop his poor dear letters, Wolf would 
and the amorous crocodile shed a tear, and per- 
^ted in her double-faced course. 

By-and-by, when she saw him getting thinner 
and paler, and liis bright face downcast and in- 
expressibly sad, she shared his misery ; ay, slicd 
scalding tears for him ; yet could not give him 
up ; for her will was as strong as the rest of her 
was supple: and hers wns hot love, but not 
tme love like J ulia’s. 

Perliaps a very subtle observer seeing this man 
and woman wax pale and Spiritless together in 
one house, might have divined her secret. Dr. 
W olf then was no such observer, for she made 
him believe she bad a rising pencliant for him. 
lie really hn,d a strong one for her. 

While Alfred’s visible misery pulled at her 
hcart-sl rings, and sometimes irritated, sometimes 
melted her, came curious complications ; one of 
which requires preface. 

Mrs. 33odd (hen was not the wife to trust 
blindly wherq her poor husband was concerned ; 
she bribed so well that- a kcepercss in David’s 
first asylum told her David had been harshly 
used by au attendant. She instantly got Eve 
Dodd to take him away : and transfer him to a 
small asylum nearer London, and kept by a 
Mrs. Ellis. “Women are not cruel to men,” 
said the sagacious Lucy Dodd. 

But, alas ! if women arc not cruel wlicre sex 
conies ill and mimics that wider sentiment 
Humanity, women arc deadly economical. 
Largely gifted with that household virtue, Mrs. 
Ellis kej)! loo few servants, and, sure consc- 
(luencc ill a madhouse, too many strait-jackets, • 
hobbles, muffs, log- locks, body-bells, &c. &c. 
Hciicc half her patients were frequently kept out 
of harm’s way by cruel restraints administered 
not out of hearty cruelty, but female parsimony. 
Mrs. and M iss Dodd invaded the house one day 
wlimi the fair cbonomist was out, and found seven 
patients out of the twelve kept out of mischief 
thus : one in a restraint chair, two hobbled like 
asses, tw6 cliaiued like dogs, and two in strait- 
waistcoats, and fastened to bods by webbing and 
straps ; amongst the latter David, though quiet 
as a lamb, 

Mrs. Dodd cried over him as if her heart would 
break, and made Miss Dodd shift him to a large 
asylum, where I believe he was very well used. 
But here those dreadful newspapers interfered ; 
a pr 3 'ing into sweet secluded spots. They diver- 
sified Mrs. Dodd’s breakfast by informing her 
that the doctor of this asylum had just killed a 
patient; the mode of execution bloodless and 
sure, as became fair science. It was a man 
between sixty and seventy ; an age at which the 
heart can seldom stand very much shocking, or | 
lowermg, especially where the brain is diseased, j 
So* they placed him in a shower-bath, narrow i 
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«n®agii to vnpede respiration, without the falling 
water, which of necessity drires out air. In 
liort, a vertical hox with holes all round the top. 

Here the doctor ordered him a cold shower- 
bath of unparalleled duration; half an hour. To 
be followed by an unprecedented dose of tartar 
emetic. This double-b^arelled order given, the 
doctor went away. (I’ormula.) 

Th,e water was down to forty-five degrees 
lahrenheit. Half m hour's shower-bath at that 
temperature in a roomy bath would kill the 
youngest and strongest man in her Majesty’s 
daminious. 

Por cight-and-twenty mortal miimics the poor 
old man stood in lliis vertical coffin under this 
cold cascade. Six hundred gallons of icy water 
were in that his last hour, his last half-honr, dis- 
charged upon his devoted head and doomed 
body. 

' He had to be helped away from this dcalli- 
torrent he had walked into in high spirits, poor 
soul. 

Even this change awakened no misgivings no 
remorse ; though you or I, or any man or woman 
picked at hazard out of tlic' sii’ccts, would at once 
have seen that he was dying, he was duly dosed 
by the fire with four spoonfuls of aiitimonial 
tincture— to make sicker. 13ut even the “Bc- 
I structive Art of Healing” cannot slay the slain. 

{ The old man cheated the emetic; for, before it 
! could hurt him, he died of the bath ; and his body 
told its own sad talc; to use the words of a 
medical eye-witness, it was “ a piece of aia- 
UASTEE.” The death-torrent had driven the 
whole circulation from t lie surface.^ 

Mrs. Dodd was terrified, and, in spile of Samp- 
son's assurance that this was the asylum of all 
others they would not settle another patient in 
until the matter should have blown over, got 
Eve Dodd to write to Dr. Wolf, and offer 300/! 

! a year if he would take David at once, and treat 
! him with especial consideration. 

! He showed this letter triumphantly to Mrs. 

Arcbbold, and she, blinded for a moment by 
I feeling, dissuaded him from i-oeeiving Captain 
i Dodd. He stared at her. “ What, turn away a 
j couple of thousand pounds ?” 
i ** But they will come to visit him ; and perhaps 
I see him” 

I ‘*Oh, that c;in be managed. You must be on 


j * This mode of (-xecution is well known in tlie 
‘[I United States. They settle refractory prisoners with 
[I it periodically. But half an hour is not needed; 
|j twenty minutes will dethe trick. Haiper’s Weekly. 
1 1 a year or two ago, contained an admirable woodcut 
' ! of a negro’s execution by water. In this remarkable 
!; picture yjou see the poor darkie seated powefrless, 

1 j howling and pajiyjfciDg his life away under the deadly 
; j cji^cade : and there stands the stolid turnkey, erect, 
! 1 formal, stiff as a ramrod, pulling the deadly string 
‘i with a sort of drill exercise air, and no more com- 
1 punction nor reflection, than if he himself was a 
machine constructed to pull strings or triggers on his 
I ovfU string being pulled by butcher or fool. A pic- 
j tute well studied, and so worth study. 
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your guard: and Fll warn Bookc. I can’t turn 
away money— on a chance.” 

One day Alfred found himself locked into his' 
room. This was- unusual : for, though they called 
him a lunatic in words, they called him s^c by 
all their acts. He half suspected that the Com- 
missioners were in the house. 

Had he known who really was in the house, he 
would have beaten himself to pieces against the 
door. 

At dimier there was a new patient, very mild 
and silent, with a beautiful large brown eye, like 
some gentle animal's. 

Alfred was very much struck with this eye, 
and coiitrived to say a kind word to him after 
dinner. Finding himself addressed by a gentle- 
man, the new comer handled his forelock, and 
made a sea scrape, and announced himself as 
William Thompson ; he added with simple pride, 
“Able Seaman;’* then, toucliing his forelock 
again, “ Just come aboard, your honour.” After 
tins, wiiicli came off glibly, he was anything but 
communicative. However, Alfred contrived to 
I extract from him that he was rather glad to leave 
; his last ship, on account of having been con- 
st an tly impeded there in his duties by a set of 
lubbers, that clung round him and kept him on 
deck whenever the first lieutenant ordered him 
into llie top. { 

The very next day, pacing sadly the dull gravel 
of hia ])risoii yard, Alfred heard a row ; and there 
was the able seaman struggling with the Bobin 
and two other keepers : he wanted to go to his 
duties in the foretop : to unt the fork of a higli 
elm-lree in the court-yard. Alfred had half a 
mind not to interfere. “Wlio cares for wy 
misery?” he said. But his better nature pre- 
vailed, and lie told the llobiii he Avas sure going 
up imaginary rigging would do Thompson more 
good tlian harm. 

j On this the men reluctantly gave him a trial, 
and be went up the tree with wonderful strength 
and agility, but evident caution. Still Alfred 
quaked when he crossed Ins thighs tight over a 
limb of the tree forty feet from'carth, and went 
carefully and minutely through the whole process 
of furling imaginary sails. However, ho came 
down manifestly soothed by the performance, 
and, singular phenomenon, he was quite cool; 
and ‘it was the spectators on deck who per- 
spired. 

“And what a pleasant voice he lias,” said 
Alfred; “it quite channs my ear : it is not like 
a mad voice. It is like— Fm mad myself.” 

“And he has got a fiddle, and plays it like n 
hangel, by all accounts,” said the Bobin; “only 
he won't touch it but when he has a mind.” 

At night Alfred dreamed he heard Julia's 
sweet, mellow voice speaking to him; and he 
looked, and lo ! it was the able seaman. He could 
sleep no more, but lay sighing. 

Ere the able seaman had been there three days, 
^s. Dodd came unexpectedly to see him; and 
it was with the utmost difficulty Alfred was ‘ 
smuggled out of the way. Mrs. Arcbbold saw 
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by liet loving anxiety these visits would be fre- 
quent, and, unless Alfred was kept constantly 
Id'cked up, whieh was repugnant to her, they 
would meet some day* She knew there are men 
who ply the trade of spies, and wWe to find 
themj she set one of them to watch Mrs. Dodd’s 
house, and learn her habits, in hopes of getting 
some clue as to when she might be expected. - 
How it so happened that looking for one thing 
she found another which gave her great, hopes 
and courage. And then the sight of Alfrcd^s 
misery tried her patience, and then he was 
beginning half to suspect her of stopping Ids 
letters. Passion, impatience, pity, and calcula- 
j tion, all drove her the same road, and led to an 

I extraordinary scene, so impregnated with Ihc 
!» genius of the madhouse — a place where the 

I I passions run out to the very end of their tetlier — 

1 ! that I feel little able to desmbe it ; I will try 
! and indicate it. 

1 One fine Sunday afternoon then she ask('d 

Alfred langiddly would he like to walk in the 
country. 

“Would I like? Ah, don’t trifle with a 
prisoner,” said he sorroTviully, 

She shook her head. “ JSlo, no, it will not bo a 
happy walk ; Hooke, who hates you, is (o follow 
us with that terrible mast ill, to puli you down if 
you try to escape. I could not get Dr. Wolf to 
consent on any other terms ; Alfred, let us give 
up the idea. I fear 3 our rashness.” 

“No, no, 1 won’t try to escaiie —from yon. 1 

1 have not seen a blade of grass tins six months.” 

; The accomplished dissembhu- hesitated, yielded, 

i They passed through the yard and out at the 

1 back door, which Allred had so ofieu looked wist - 
j fully at ; and by-aud-by reaehexl a delicious jias- 
turc; a light golden haze streamed across it; 

1 Nature never seemed so sweet, so di vine, to Allred 

1 before; the sun as bright us midsummer, though 
, not the least hot, the air fresh, yet genial, and per- 
fumed with Liberty and tlie smaller flowers of 
eai'th ; Beau ty glided i-ystling by his side, and dark 
eyes subdued their native lire into softness when- 
ever they turned on him ; and scarce fifty yards in 
the rear hung a bully and a niastilF ready to tear 
him down if he should break away from beauty’s 
light hand, that rested so timidly on his. He was 
young, and stout-hearted, and relished lii.s peep 
of liberty and nature, though blotted by Vidcan 
and Rookc. He chatted to Mrs. Archbold in 
good spirits. She answered briefly, and listlessly. 

At last she stopped under li young ohesnut- 
tree as if overcome wi|,h a sudden rcfiection, and 
turning half away fromliim leaned her head and 
hand upon a bough and sighed. The attitude 
was pensive and womanly. Ho asked her with 
innocent concern' what was the matter; then 
faintly should he take her home. All her answer 
was to press his liand with hers that was disen- 
gaged, and, instead of sighing, to cry. 

The novice in woman’s wiles set himseK to 
comfort her— in vain : to question her —in vain at 
•first, but by degrees she allowed liim to icam 
that it was for Miu she mourned j and so they 

proceeded on the old, old plan, the man extoirtieg 
from the woman bit by bit just sd mfilh as she 
wanted all along to say, and would have poured 
in a stream if let quite alone. 

He drew from his distressed friend that Dr; 
Wolf for reasons of his own had made special 
inquiries about the Dodds ; that she had fortu- 
nately or unfortunately heard of this, and had 
questioned the i>crscn employed, hoping to hear 
something that might comfort Alfred. “ Instead 
of that,” said slic, “ I find Miss Dodd is like most 
girls ; out of sight is out of mind with her.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Alfred, trembling 
suddenly. 

“Do not ask me. What a weak fool 1 wfis to 
let yt)u see E was unhappy for you.” 

“The truth is the truth,” gasped Alfred: “ fell 
me at oucc.” 

“Must T ? I am afraid you will hate me ; for 

I sljould hate any one who told me your faults. 
Wei], 1 hen— if I must —Miss Dodd has a beau.” 
“It IS a lie !” eded Alfred furiously. 

“iwish it was. But she has two in fact, both 
of them eiei^ymen : however, one seems the fa- 
vourite; at le.'ist they are engaged to b(j married ; 
it IS Mr. Ilurd, the curate of tiio parish she lives 
in. By what I hear she is one of the religious 
ones : &o peihaps that has brought the pair to an 
undcrslaudiiig.” 

At these 'words a eold sickness rushed all over 
Alfred, beginning at Jiis jie.irl. He stood white 
and stupiiicd a moment : tlicii, in the anguish of 
liis heart, broke out mto a great and terrible cry : 
it was like a young lion wounded with a is:)iSoned 
ahafl . 

Then he was silcii^ and stood stock still, like 
petrified despair. 

Mrs. Arclibold was prepared for an outburst : 
but not of this kind. llit> anguish was so urjike 
a woman’s that il, staggered her. Her good and , 
bad angels, to use an expressive though some- i 

wiiat too iKiefical piirase, battled for her. She j 

had an impulse to earn his gratitude for life, to j 

let him out of the asylum ere Julia should be ; 

Mrs, Hurd, and even liberty come too late for { 

true love. She looked again at the statue of 
grief by her side : and burst out crying in earnest. 

This was iinfortanate.^ Shallow pity exuding 
ill salt water leaves not enough behind to gush 
forth in good deeds. 

She only tried to undo her own work in pm*t ; 
to comfort him a little with common-places : she 
told him in a soothing whisper there were other 
women m tlie world bc5sidcs this inconstant girl, ; 
others who could love him as he deserved. ! 

He made no answer to all she could say, but 
just waved his hand once impatiently. Petty 
consolation seemed to sting him, ^ 

Then she began to feel impatient,* angry, 

“ How he clings to tliat fickle girl/^she said. “ I 
might as well make love to a stone.” 

Then they stood botli of them apart in sombre 
silence awhile. 1 

H?r mood changed; she moved noiselessly 
towards him, and, standing half behind him, laid 

• 
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lier hand softly on his shoulder, and poured hot 
passion ffi Ms ear, Alfred,” she murmured, 
** we are both unhappy } let us comfort one an- 
other. I had pity on you at Silvertoii House, I 
pity you now : pity me a little in turn ; take me 
' out of this dreadful house, out of tMs revolting 
life, and let me be with you. . Let me be your 
housekeeper, your eeiwaut, your slave. This 
news that has shocked you so has tom the veil 
from my eyes ; I thought I had ^cooled my love 
down to* friendship and tender esteem ; but no, 
I see you as unhappy as myself, now I can 
speak and wrong no one, I own I— oh Alfred 
my heart burns for you, bleeds for you, 3 cams 
for you, sickens for you, dies for you.” 

“ Oh, hush ! hush ! Mrs. Ai-chbold. You are 
saying things 3 ’ou will blush for the next mo- 
ment.” 

"1 blush now% but. cannot hush ; I have gone 
too far. And your happiness as well as mine is 
at stake . No young girl can understand or value 
such a man as you arc : but I, like you, have 
suffered ; I, like j*ou, am constant ; I, like you, 
am warm and tender ; at my age a woman’s love 
is bliss to him who can gain it ; and 1 love you 
with all my soul, Alfred ; 1 worship the ground 
you walk on, my su cct, swtjet boy. Say 30 U the 
word, dearest, and 1 will bribe the servants, and 
get the keys, and sacrifice my profession for ever 
to give you liberty (see how sweet the open face | 
of nature is, sweeter than anyt liiiig on earth, but i 
love) ; and all 1 ask is a little, little of 3 'our heart 
in return. Give me a chance to make you mine 
for ever ; and, ifd fail, treat me as 1 shall desen'c ; 
desert me at once; and then J’ll never reproach 
you ; ril only die for you ; as 1 have lived for you 
everr since I first saw your heavenly face.” 

The passionate woman paused at last, but her 
hot clieek and heaving bosom and tender convul- 
, aive hand prolonged the pleading. 

I am afraid few men of her own age would have 
resisted her, for voice aend speech and all were 1 
burning^ njcltiug, and winning : and then, so rea- 
sonuble, lads ; she did not stipulate for constancy. 

But Alfred turned round to her blusliing and 
sorrowful. “For sliamc !” he said , “ this is not 
love; you abuse lhat sacred w'ord. Indeed, if 
you had ever really loved, you would have pitied 
me and Julia long ago, and respected our loyc; 
and saved i:[s by giving me my freedom long ago. 

I am not a fool ; do you think 1 don’t know that 
j’-ou are my jailer, and the cunuiugest and most 
dangerous of them all ?” 

You ungrateful wretch,” she sobbed. 

^‘No; I am not* ungrateful either,” said he, 
more gently. “ You have always come between 
me and that kind of torture which most terrifies 
j vulg'fir souls ; and I thank you for it. Only, if 
you had also pitied the deeper anguish of my 
heart, I shouki thank you more stdl. As it is, 1 
forgive y’ou for the share you have had in blast- 
ing my happiness for life ; and nobody shall ever 
know what you have been mad enough in an un- 
guarded moment to say ; but for pity’s salce'talk 
no more of love, to mock my misery.” 


Mrs. ArchboJd was white with ire long before 
he had done this sentence. “You insolent 
creature,” said she^ “you spurn my love; you 
shall feel my hate.” 

“ So I conclude,” said he, coldly : ** such love 
as yours is hard by hate.” 

“ It is,” said she : “ and I know how I’ll com- 
bine 'the two. To-day I loved you, and you 
spumed me ; ere long you shall love me and X’Jl 
desinsc you ; and not spurn j^ou.” 

I don’t understand said Alfred, feeling 
rather uneasy. 

“ What,” said she ; “ don’t j^ou see how the 
superior mind can fascinate the inferior ? Look 
at Frank Beverley ; how he follow’^s you about 
and faw'ns on you, like a little dog.” 

“ i prefer his sort of iiffcction to yours.” 

“A gentleman and a man would have kept 
that to liimbclf ; but you arc neither one nor the 
other ; or you would have taken my offer, and 
then run aw^ay from me the next day, you fool. 

A man betrays a woman ; he doesn’t insult her. j 
Ah, } ou admire Fiank’s affection ; well, you shall 1 
imitate it. You couldn’t love me like a man ; you 
shall love me like a dog.” 

“How will j'ou manage that, pray?” he in- 
quired, wdtli a sneer, 
i “ I’ll drive you mad.” 

She hissed this fiendish threat out between her 
white teeth. 

“A}', sir,” she said, “liitherlo your reason has 
only encountered men. You shall sec now what i 
an insulted woman can do. A lunatic you shall : 
be ere long, and then I’ll make jou love me, dote j 
on me, follow me about for a smile : and then ! 
ril leave off hating yoil, and love you (nice more, ; 

but not the w'ay I did five minutes ago.” i 

At this depraved throat Alfred ground his teeth, | 

and said ; “ Thou 1 give jou my honour that the ! 
moment 1 see my reason the least shaken, i’ll kill 
pou : and so save myself from the degradation of | 
being your lover on any terms.” 

“ Threaten jour owni sex wdth that,” said the 
Arclibold, contemptuous!^; “you may kill me 
whenever you like; and the sooner the better. ; 
Only, if you don’t do it very quickly, you shall 
be my yiropcrty ; my brain-sick, lovc-sick, slave.” 


APPARUTONS. 

The aeiial phenomena known as the mirage 
and the Fata Morgana, as well as spectral illu- 1 
sions arising from morbid conditions of the mind, | 
are now classed under the term apparitions, j 
Supernatural appearances in the air, particularly j 
at sea, early gave rise to those superstitions j 
which prevailed respecting phantom ships ; and 1 
aerial spectres, such as those seCn on the Brocken, | 

the loftiest of the Hartz Mountains in the j 
Hanoverian States, were long associated with ! 
tlic marvellous. The giant of that range is | 
merely the image of a man on the suranut, seen 
at sunrise, raised into gigantic proportions by 
reflexion from the clouds above. The traveller . 
has even seen his own shadow, moving as a 
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spectre of monstrous size on the lofty granite 
' ' ^ohs, or standing, as it were, on a large pedestal 
in the clouds, suddenly disappear, for the phan- 
tom is only visible wlien the sun is at such 
p altitude as to throw its rays upon the body 
in a horizontal direction, Germany has ever 
been the nursing mother of spiritual creations, 
Goethe selected the Hartz forest as the scene 
to which he represents tlie spirit Mephistopheles 
as having conaucted his pupil Faustus, and the 
highly imaginative superstition of the Wild 
Huntsman originated m aerial illusions, com- 
bined with auricular deceptions, caused by the 
variety of sounds which arise in the dark re- 
cesses of its pathless woods and rocky cliffs, 
Tije aerial illusion of the Fat a Morgana in the 
Straits of Messina is suy>posed by the natives to 
be a spectacle produced by the queen of the 
fairies, the Morgana La Fay, the Fairy Morgana 
I of popular legends. Images of men and houses 
I are seen from the coast in the air, in the water, 
I or on its surface, and similar appearances have 
I been observed in the narrow sea which separates 
i the island of Katlilin from tlie mainland of An- 
1 trim. During the wanner peiiod of the summer, 
j after the sea and air have been agitated, if a 
I calm succeeds, the spectator is astonished, as 
' the dawn breaks, to observe the rc[)rescntations 
I of scenes suspended in the air, the same object 
I frequently presenting two appearances, one in 
i the natural, the other in an inverted position, 

I and often repeatedly multiplied ; but imagina- 
. tion generally magnifies these dioptric appear- 
I ances. The daylight sotting in gradually pro- 
duces an indistinctness of the vision, winch, as 
' the sun rises, vanishes altogether. The term 
j mirage, now adapted into our language, was 
j applied by the French to similar appearances 
I witnessed by their army in Egypt; and to the 
I weary traveller, traversing the desert and cudur- 
I ing the sufferings of thirst, the deceitful pro- 
j spect of an aerial abundance of water presented 
I to his eyes is a distressing delusion. The 
phenomena has been accounted for on tlic 
' principle of two distinct strata or layers of air, 

! the density of the lower one being diminished in 
the desert by its proximity to the heated sand ; 
and over the sea, by holding in solution a larger 
quantity of aqueous vapour, in this state, as 
every variation of density occasions a deviation 
in their path, the rays of liglit do not^ pass freely 
through both media of the atmosphere, they 
being of different temperatures, but are broken 
by vefraction on Hie verge of the horizon, and 
the sky itself joins in coinplctiug the illusion, 
its own image being sometimes reflected from 
the surface of the water. Humboldt "describes 
the marvellous qffects of tlie mirage in South 
America, having seen fishing,boats «swimmiiig 
in the air over the well-defined line of the sea, 
and the inverted images of horses and cows sus- 
pended above. The most remarkable phenomena 
of aerial images are those described by Mr. 
Scoresby as the enchanted isknds of the Arctic 
•regions, the general telescopic appearance of 
which was that of an ancient and extensive city, 
I with ruins of castles, churches, obelisks, and 


monuments. Some of the hills seemed, at least 
in the fervid imaginations of the speetitors, to 
be surmounted by turrets, battlements, spires, 
and pinnacles, many of the objects occasionally 
fringed with the prismatic colours ; but the whole 
exhibition was a grand phantasmagoria, for 
scarcely could any particular portion be sketdhed, 
before it changed its appearance and assumed a 
totally different form. 

We leave to physiologists to trace the causes 
of spectral apparitions, but there are recorded 
instances of their appearance in all ages to men , 
even of intrepid courage and of high intellectual 
superiority. The anticipation of a dubious battle, 
the uncertainty of the event, and the conviction 
that a disastrous result would involve his own 
fate, naturally conjured up to the anxious mind 
of Brutus, in his tent, the apparition of his 
former friend and patron, “ the first bald Caesar,** 
in whose assassination he had been so active an 
accessory. The classic spectre that admonished 
“the last of the Romans** they would meet 
again at Philippi, probably suggested to Byron 
the scene in which he beautifully describes the 
vision of Manfred : ! 

I see a dusk and awful figure rise, } 

Like an infernal god frpm out the earth, j 

Ills face wrapt in a mantle, and his lorm i 

Robed as with angry clouds. ! 

Doctor J ohn Donne, Dean of Saint Paul’s, whose I 
rough but expressive satirical rhymes even | 
Pope condescended to retouch, accompanied Sic I 
Robert Drury, the brother of his wife, to Paris, 
leaving that lady in London. Having dined to- I 
getlier, Donne remained alone in the room ; in j 
about an hour afterwards Sir Robert entered ' 
and found liis friend so altered in his countenance, ! 
as to excite amazement. To an anxious question 
what had befallen him in the interval, the divine 
replied : I have seen a dreadful vision, I have 
seen my dear wife pass twice by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her shoulders, 
and a dead child in her arms.” “This,** said ’4 
the baronet, “vrus merely a dream; forget it, I 
for you are now’ awake.*’ Donne answered, “ I j 
cannot be more sure that I now live, than that i 
I have not slept since T saw you, and am as | 
sure that at her second appearing she stopped, 
looked me in the face, and vanished.” The 
poet’s biographer, old Izaak Walton, informs us 
that a messenger was at once despatched to 
Drury House, from which Drury-Rne derived its 
name, who brought information that Mrs. Domic 
was very sad and sick in bed, after having given 
birth to a dead cliild on the same day, and^ at 
the same hour, that tlic spectral impression^ 
occurred. 

Ill his graphic historical des<^’iption of th® 
assassination plot against the life of William the 
Third, Lord Macaulay introduces as a prominent 
character, a* Rom an Catholic oiSicer of the name of 
Thomas Pendergrass, who in a Jacobite insurrec- 
tion* to restore the exiled Stuarts would probably 
haye been foremost, but wbo shrunk with horror 
fjcora a wicked and shameful deed. Tlie plot was 
•frustrated by the disclosures he then made, and 



, j & John Priend, with his accomplices, forfeited 
J their guilty lives on the scaffold. The name was 
I snW^quently changed to Prendergast, its pos- 
; sessor was rewarded by royal gratitude with a 
j grant of considerable forfeited estates in Ireland, 

] became colonel of the 22nd Eegiment of Foo^ 

! j and attained the rank of brigadier-general in 
; i the army of Marlborough. Tl>e gevieral stated 
■ 1 as certain to his companions tliat he would die 
j on a particular day, the 31st of August, 1709, a 
day m which victory crowned the English arras 
^ on the bloody field of Malplaquci. After the 
battle, Prendergasi was still alive, and his brother 
officers jeeringly inquired of him, where was 
his confident prediction ? He gravely answered, 
j I shall die notwithstanding what, you see !” 

i Shortly after, a cannon-ball came from one of 
j the enemies’ batteries, which the order for the 

ii cessation of hostilities hud not reached, and 
! I carried off his head. Colonel Cecil, into whose 
1 hands his papers came, found in his pocket - 
! book the following solemn entry, Dreamt or” 

! — tiic words probably were, was told by an 
I Mparition — “Sir John Friend meets me!” 

I The anecdote is traditional in the noble family 

! which descended from him and inherited his 
I ' estates. 

J ' The last hours of the profligate Lord Little- 
ton, to whom a clever essayist in the Quarterly 

I Review has of late years ingeniously but er- 
roneously attributed the autliorship of Junius, 

, , produccci a deep sensation at the time, and tlie 
I ' event was associated with the supernatui-ul. lie 
i had dreamed that he saw a dove fluttering at liis 
jl chamber window, and afterwards a femah*. figure 

I I clothed in while appeared; the room was nu- 
ll usually bright, and tlie objects distinctly \ isible. 

1 1 The form approached his bed, and pointing to 
Jl i;he dial of a clqck on the mantelpiece, 
,! announced to the appalled and terror-stricken 
j' peer, “Prepare to diel you will ccasc to exist 
!; in three days!” It was midnight, his eye 
i ! glanced upon the dial, the hand of which pointed 
l' I to twelve o’clock ; the warning spirit had 
j disappeared, apd all around was involved in 
i darkness. The supeniatural summons, culling 
I lilm ix) an untimely tomb, produced an intense 

impression on his spirits, and at breakfast on 
the morning of the predicted day he observed, . 
“If 1 live over night, I shall jockey the ghost, 
for this is the third day,” He dined at five and ; 
retired to bed at eleven. Being afterwards about i 
to take some rhubarb and mint-water mixed, 

1 and perccivi!^ his valet stir the mixture with 
a toothpick, in an upbraiding tone he directed 
the servant to bring a teaspoon. On the 
almost immediate return of the man, he found 
liis master quite dead, and the liand stood on 
the dial at twelve. The apparition had been 
that of a lady, whom he had betrayed and 
deserted; agonised at his desertion, she had 
committed suicide, and it was her figure that, 
on awaking, he had seen in the aperture of the 
window from which the fluttering souudwhad 
proceeded. Part of the mystery was sub- 
sequcatly cleared up : a lady in tlie house had 
lost a favourite bird, and all the dmcstics had 


been engaged in a vain chase for its recovery. J 
Consciousness of his faithless perfidy, remorse at 
the fate of his victim, and weariness of Ufe from 
the reflection of great talents abused, had prede- 
termined him to take poison ; his mind, anected 
by an association of omens, had selected the 
hour, and thus enabled him to fulfil the anticipa- 
tion of bis own dream. A family picture sub- 
sequently represented the incidents of the 
visitation. j 

It wus a remark of Doctor J ohnson i hat many 
who had denied the belief in apparitions with ; 
their tongues, confessed it with their fears. 
Spectral delusions were peculiarly prevalent in i : 
England after the civil wars, and were, in a [t 
great neasurc, traceable to the gloomy imagina- ' 
lions of the Punians. The happy and cheerful |; 
hearths in the mansions of ancient families had | ^ 
become dismal and desolate, and frightful tales ’ 
W'crc circulated of their Oromwelliau oppressors > 
by discarded retainers. Every rustic village liad j 
its sheeted ghost from the graveyard, and tiiose 
who visited Iho higher orders were invariably ji ‘ 
represented as pale in colour, and of a mis y or !; 
cloudy semblance. Lord Clarendon pauses in 
his history to inform ns that the ghost of Sir | 
George Villiers, father of the Duke of Bucking- !| 
ham, gave three previous warnings of his son’s j 
asbasMiiatioii h} .Felton ; but, strange to say, the 
nh.uitom only carried its ci” v.id to an officer of , 
Ills wardrobe. Court etiquette required him, , 
after the third visit, to request an interview, in i 
order to comimmicalc llic information in person i 
to the intended victim. Tlie duke was observed 
to be very melancholy afterwards ; but-, as liis | 
father’.^ spirit did noi comc directly to himself, 
the hint was too mysterious and remote to enable 
liini to provide against the danger. Even iii 
days past wc have a remavkable, instance of the 
cool common sense with which a supeniatiiial 
visitor was received. The sturdy assessor to 
the Westminster assembly had his rest disturbed 
by the arch fiend, whom he treated with such 
sovereign contempt as must have astonished the 
dignity of his vSatanic Majesty. Observing the 
devil standing on a bright night by his bedside, 
he considered for a wdiile whether he should 
address him. This lie did at length by coolly ; 
observing, “ If thou hast nothing to do, 1 have I” j 
so turned himself to sleep. i 

When the mind is loaded with a sense of ' 
guilt, reproaching voices frequently disturb the | 
imagination. Shakespeare, the deepest observer j 
of human nature, recalled the apparitions of his | 
murdered victims to Richard of Gloucester, in j 
his tent, on the feverish night he passed before 
he met his fate at Bosworth field : 

Oh ! coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me. 

The solitary hours of Charles the Eleventh of 
France were rendered liorrible by the constant 
repetition of the shrieks and agonies which 
assailed his cars during the frightful massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew. Terror has produced 
similar impressions on the timid; many witnesses, . 
eminently trustworthy, who had survived the 
horrors of the Irish rebellion of IGdil,- solemnly 
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deposed to meeting the apparitions of persons 
who had been murdered rising amd walking on 
the surlaoe of the waters. Sense of deep re- 
sponsibility has affected a sensitive and nervous 
temperament: the accoucheur on whom the 
duty devolved of attending the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales in her fatal conlinenient, fancied, 
while he Ijurried to his royal patient, that her 
ligurc in white preceded his carriage as it passed 
tlirough I lie streets, a sad presage of the calamity 
that awaited ‘^the fair-haired daughter of the 
Isles.” Two young friends in Prance — mentioned 
by Saint ITerre — lleziiel and De Pontaines, the 
eldest, Bezttcl, only fifteen years Of age, bound 
themselves by a solemn compact — 'wluch, to 
j render more sacred, they signed w'itk their 
I blood — that whoever should die first would 

j visit the survivor. Two years afterwards, one 
1 of them was drowned in the river at Caen, and 
I such was the mlluericc of nervous emotion on 

* his friend Bezuel, wdio suffered froui fmuling- 
j filf,, I hat he accurately described their interview? 

! on I ho following da}?. The jdiantom minntoly 

dcijuled the particulars of his deatli, as w’ell as 
the efforts made to save him, and aithoujrh Ins 
spiritual companion was visible only 1 o Bezuel 
himself, his friends licard him speaking in the 
manner of one who was asking and answering 
questions. If the fainting-fits were epileptic, 
'I celestial sights a-’ constant aticndanls of that 
I iufiriiiit}, and even syncope has been known to 
! give use to spectral appcaraiiees. The spirit 
i was dcseiibcd as bareheaded, with his natural 
line light hair, but only a half length or kilcat 
i size w'as visible, seemingly r frequent failing 
' with ghosts. We read of two elderly Judies, 
who resided in distiiici mansions at some dis- 
lanoe from each other, and that, on a formal visit 
]t:ud by one of the sybils, she observed to her 
acquaintance, ‘"i constantly ])creeive the bust 
I of a man m my room distinctly ViSiblc dow?n to 
the waist.” “ I,” replied the other, “ have the 
rest of him in my chamber, and 1 could not 
until tins moment imagine how? the head and 
shoulders were disposed of.” Wc presume that 
the division was explained t,o the satisfaction of 
both ! 

A definition of dreams has long been a philo- 
I sopliical puzzle, but wc accept that expressed 
ill the nervous couplets of Drydcn ; 

Breams arc the interludes w’hidi fancy makes; 

] When monarch reason sleeps, t.liis mimic w akes, 
Compounds a medley ot disjointed thing.'?, 

A court of cobblers, or a mob of kings. 

A belief in their prophetic power was universal 
amongst the ancients, and still to a great extent 
prevails, but tl\e phantasies that pass for pre- 
dictions arc merely imperfect and fading recol- 
lections of previous thoughts, either ho|)eful or 
apprehensive, floating on llie brain. A singular 
instance is recorded of a dream liaving been 
made evidence of reality on a criminal trial. A 
small innkeeper had dreamed that lie met two 

• men at a particular green spot on a neighbour- 
ing mountain, and that one of them murdered 

, the other. The circumstauces were so distinct 


that he was affected by them, aud he related 
the particulars next morning to his wile and to ^ 

, several of his neighbours. On the foUowing 
day he was startled to see two strangers enter 
his house, one of them a small delicate person, 
the other strong and robust, perfect rcsemDlauees 
of those he had seen in his dream. Believing 
that the smaller man had money, and fearing 
that some fatality might await him, he endea- 
voured to dissuade him from accompanying his 
fellow-traveller, but the other declared that as 
they had long travelled together, they would 
not |)art. in the lonely spot which had appeared 
in the dream the delicate man was, on the same 
day, found dead, and his companion was at the 
ensuing assizes tried for the murder. The inn- 
keeper proved that the two men had been to^ 
gellier at his house, and he accurately described 
the dress of both. The prisoner, in eross- 
oxaniinalion, shrewdly asked from the dock 
whether it was not strange that he who kept 
a pulilic-hoLisc, frequented by many wayfaring 
people, should take such minute notice of 
two accidental strangers ? The witness replied 
that he had a parncular reason, which he was 
ashamed to inciition. The court havingrequired 
him to disclose it, he gave a circumstantial 
narrative of the dream, and the other persons, 
who before the event had heard the stoiy from 
his lips, liaving corroborated him, the prisoner 
was convicted and executed. 

The raising of gho.sts was a favourite exploit 
of the necromancers of old ; the fame of Torralva, 
the Spanish magician, has been irnmoriidised in 
Don Quixote. The demons that the celebrated 
Italian artist, Benvenuto Cellini, describes as 
haling seen when he got within the conjuror’s i 
circle, and which amazement magnified into 
several legions, are now believed to have begi 
merely figures produced by a magic lantern; and 
their appearing in an atniosjihere of perfumes is 
accounted for by the burning of odoriferous 
woods, m order to dim the vision of the spec- 
tators. WJien the Emperor Charles the Eourth 
was married to the Bavarian P^jnccss Sophia, iu 
tlic city of Prague, tlio father of the bride 
brought with iiim a waggon-load of magicians 
to assist in the festivities. Two of the chief 
]n‘oficicnts in the art — Zytho the Bohemian sor- 
cerer, and Guion the Bavarian — a^ipcared as 
rivals in an extraordinary trial of skill before an 
exalted assembly. After superhuman efforts to 
astoni.sh, Zytho opcneil his jaws from car to car . 
and sw?dld\ved his competitor until his teeth 
touched his shoes, which he sjiat out, because, 
he said, they had not been cleaned. The admira- 
tion of the audience was succeeded by feel- 
ings of horror, but Zytho calmed their appre- 
hensions by restoring the abq^hed Guion iu 
his perfect corporeal proportions to life— a tri- 
umph of art inexplicable except perhaps to 
those who have seen the Haunted Man at the 
Polytechnic. 

We are indebted to Mr. Bircks for the 
modern introduction of well-dressed and well- 
bred ghosts, who create no alarm amongst old or 
young maids, so that the name will henceforth 
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cease to bo a source of terror even to nursery 
obildren. This gentleman, i^erhaps unwillmg to 
be. considered the professor of an occult art, 
fully explained, in a pap(» read before the 
physical section of the British Association at 
Leeds, in 1868, his apparatus for exhibiting 
optical illusions of spectral plienomena. He 
had many years before discovered an arrange- 
ment of unsikered glass that, by % mere darkened 
ground, or dark chamber behind it; answered 
the purposes of what is popularly termed a 
.mirror; and having observed that an opaq 3 ie 
body could be so placed as to represent the 
appearance of a transparent one, he found that 
the principle of his former discovery was an 
important element in producing the illusion. 
The apparatus desoribea by Mr. Dircks was on 
a small scale fitted only for a private room; 
both mechanical skill and scienlifio ingenuity 
have been applied by Professor Pepper in 
adapting the principle of the discovery to a i 
public exhibition. A vertical plate-glass parti- 
tion divides the spectators from the stage, which 
is darkened, but a subdued liglit from the front 
is so regulated as to pass tlirough the glass 
screen or partition, wliich enables the figure of 
the person on the stage to be visible. The 
ghost, or apparition, is simply the reflexion in 
the same glass partition of a person in a com- 
arfctnent beneath the stage, placed at an angle 
elow the line of vision, and so contrived that 
the reflected figure is thrown up through an 
aperture in the floor left for the purpose, to a 
level with the person on the stage. A. strong 
lime-light produced in a concealed chamber is 
cast from behind upon the person whose figure 
as well as movements are intended to be re- } 
fleeted. The intensity of this brilliant illumina- 
Uon heightens the effect of the reflexion, lendcr- 
ing the visionary figure complete ; but w hen the 
lime-light is shut off, the reflexiou becomes so 
indistinct as to be invisible to tlie spectators. 
The mind imagines that both images are equally 
material so long as the illusion is undisturbed ; 
the solid and -^ionary figures may be bi ought 
side by side, one may even pass through or eii- j 
velop the other — and the dramatic effect admits I 
of many variations — ^but it is a popular error 
to suppose that looking-glasses arc employed, 
the plate-glass being the transparent’ medium 
through which the objects are seen, as well as 
the reflecting or mirror surface which produces 
the illusion. It is a saying as old as the 
days of Solomon, that there is iibthing new 
under the sun, and the right to a patent for 
this process of producing ghosts has been 
resisted, on the part of the theatres, on the 
groimd of want of novelty. To oppose the claim, 
and to prove ^^liat the magicians of old raised 
ghosts by a similar arrangement, the recondite 
volumes of Giovanni Baptista Porta, a leunietl 
I Neapolitan who died in 1615, and whose work 
on natural and artificial magic was translated 
and published in England in 1668, together 
i with those of the Gennan Jesuit Gaspar Schott, 

' have been dragged from the dusty .shelves on 
which they had long reposed. As the con-' 


troversy is becoming lively, it is not improbable 
that exhibiiiohs of rival ghosts may yet disturb 
the gravity of our superior courts of law. 


KING AND QUEEN. 

1 . 

ArrsE, and away with me, 

My lady, my love, ray own ! 

For two spirits have led me to thee, 

By the light of the stai'^ alone. 

2 . 

For the sake of thy dear dark eyes 
I have given ray soul to these tivain, 

Who have sworn to secure me the piiao 
That I die if 1 fail to obtain ; 

3. 

Yet they are not spirits accurst. 

Bat each is a delicate sprite, 

Ami Sleep is the name of the first, 

Aud the name of the second is Night. 

4 . 

Away, my Queen ] Our horses 
Arc waiting for thee and for me, 

More fleet than the wind in his couiscs, 

More btiong than the hurricanes be: 

0 . 

lliey riiall bear ns, nor c\ er tire, 

Over hollow, ami hill, and si ream, 

For the name of tlie one is Dobirc, 

And the name of the other is Dream. 

C. 

An ay, my Queen ! Be mine, 

As 1 am all thine, dear heart ! 

Flora afar 1 have brought thee sweet wine 
To make merry before we depart, 

% 7. 

And a harp that all night to my lay 
Maketh melody loud and low, 

For music along the w’ay, 

I fcjince we have yet far to go ; 

8 . 

I The harp ii> of delicate fashion ; 

The wine is tender and bright; 

The name of the wine is Passion, 

The name of the harp is Delight. 

£>. 

On the strand I have anchor’d my boat ; 

It is builded to live in all seas ; 

We have only to set it .afloat, 

It wall bear us wherever w'c please ; 

10 . 

For so light is the bark that, in sooth, 

Twill not sink, tho’ we load it with treasures, 
And the name of tho helmsman is Youtli, 

And the crew' that sail with him are Pleasures. 

. 11 . 

But linger not now”, for ’tis late, 

And we have the world to go thro’ 

Poor world ! ’tis in such a sad state, 

It surely hath need of us two. 

12 . 

Oil, tho world, it shall do us sweet duty, 

As royally thro’ it we move ; 

For thou art a Queen, — thou art Beau 
And I am a King,— 1 am Love. 
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^ France, Italy, Germany, Spain: 

^Shall yre visit the Kaiser, our brother? 
In Burgundia, Alsatia, Lorraine, 

Our Barons are fighting each other. 


Spain, with its pale olive groves, 

Germany’s o^-JTorests brown, 

France, where the Graces and Loves 
For their pleasure have built Paris town. 

15. 

Italy, feminine fair ! 

Where the mountains are liquid with light, 

And solid with splendour the air, 

And laden with odour the night. 

16. 

Italy, — fairest of all ! 

Like that sad Tnyan slave, when they bound her, 
In the camp of the Greeks, mid the brawl 
Of her conquerors wrangling around her: 

17. 

All these are, to-night, all our own : 

I Where shall we choose to abide V 
Shall our court be in cloudy Cologne ? 

Or in Florence the sunny? Decide! 

18. 

The lord of the broad Trevisan 
j (With the Margrave new come to his court) 

Is lighting the Duke of Milan : 

Which side shall we please to su]»])ori? 

! . 

To Tnnspruck the Kaiser Is fled : 

I The Spaniard’s in Naples ut bay: 

I The people are pining for food : 

I Tlio jiriuccs are prowling for prey, 

I 20. 

; Sin and Satan arc throwing the dice 

j In Home for the old triple crown ; 
j And meanwhile t’le Witch’s lean mice 
! Have eaten her scarlet gown. 

I 

’ 21. 

j There is much that needs setting to rights, 

Mas&acre, murder, and war, . . . 

But liow sweet aie these midsummer nights! 

Shall we let things remain as they arc? 

j 22. 

I Yet ’tis fit that we travel in slate, 

i Since a King and a Queen are u’^c. 
j Let us scatter our largesse elate, 

And be lavish as moiiarchs should be. 

211. 

Before us our herald shall go, 

And all cities their gates shall set ope, 
j When they hear him his clarion blow, 

, For the name of our herald is Hope ; 

i 24. 

I Our almoner cometh behind, 
j Singing a saintly hymn, 

, He is gentle, and wise, and kind, 

I And Memory men call him : 

I 25. 

I The owl in the bollqw oak-tree 
I Is our seneschal wary and old ; 

' The glow-^vorms our chamberlains be ; 

I And our minstrels the nightingales bold; 


26 . < 

The Summer’s our palace ; the star 

Is our throne ; while, below and atot'o, 

Earth and Heaven our raouarebies are ; •' 

And our wealth is Immense, — for we love. 

A NEW STAGE STUIOE. 

It is probable that most of us who have been 
in the habit of^oing much to “ tho have ; 
often felt it to be time that something was done \ 
to render the illusion of the stage more complete. » 
Those who have ever sat in a stage — or even in * 
a side box — must have over and over again felt* 1 
that they could see a great deal too much of ! 
what was going on “ behind.’^ Wc have all of 
us probably felt dissatisfied with those mysterious 
side-bceues or wings by which the stage has 
hitherto been bounded on tlic rigid and left. 

By means of those wings the characters on the 
stage have up to this tn»ie been in the habit of 
making their entrances and exits, leaving us in j 
ail unpleasant state of uncertainty as to whether 
they were supposed to walk straight through j 
the wall of a banqueting-room — for instance — i 

or w'hethcr the banqucting-room had been left, | 
for the sake of ventilation, with no walls at all j 

at the sides. By wliat mysterious and uuac- ; 

countable exits the guests used to clear out j 
when Lady Macbeth gave them notice to quit 
in the banquet scene ! 

And there was another defect connected with 
tliose side-scenes. It seemed impossible to get 
tliobc which were not in use, at the moment, 
.Mifliciently out of the wmy. Thus it would con- 
tinually happen that in the nudst of -a dark 
forest, a hundred miles from any human habita- 
tion, %ve were rendered unbelieving, and our 
young illusions were rudely cheeked, by a glimpse 
of a bit of pilaster with a gorgeous curtain 
which had figured in the palace scene a minute 
before, or by the merest fragment of a light- 
comedy breakfast-room to be revealed in all its 
glory in the coming farce. ' 

And then with regard to ceilings and skies, , 
is it not a fact that there arc frcc-tliinkers among 
us who have never been satisfied with those 
strips of canvas which, hanging in parallel lines 
across the top of the stage, have so long waved ; 
before the doubting eyes of, many generations | 
of play-goers ? In trying noi to think that those j 
strips of linen were suggestive of a washing-day, j 
m trying not to see those gilded bits of cornice ; 
gleaming among the trees of the forest, in, j 
resolutely ignoring tlie man with tlie paper cap * 
and carpenter’s apron, standing ready for action 
at the wing, we who have sal occasionally at 
the side of the theatre have had to put such 
severe restraints upon ourselves, and have alto- 
gether had to light so furiousiy in resisting the 
testimony of our senses, that much of our 
pleasure and interest in the play enacting before 
us lias been sacrificed. 

In a word, there has been, up to this time, a 
ftortain roughness, a want of fi.nish and com- 
pleteness, about what may be called the bounda^ 
lines of- the stage. And in these days, when in 
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etrery profe£^lou human ingenuil^ is racked to 
the utmost to satisfy the fasti&>u6xiies8 of a 
oritioal public, we have a right to require that 
' the stage machinist shall not lag hehmd in the 
universal struggle after perfBOtion. 

Now, as far as this oountiy is concerned, it 
must be reluctantly confessed that stage ma- 
chinery has hitherto not advanced as other 
things have advanced ; and it is, therefore, with 
the greater satisfaction that we now put it on 
record tliat at length a plan for working the 
madimety of the stage, tlie efficaciousness of 
which has been for years tested at the principal 
• Parisian theatres, has at length found its way 
(with improvements suggested by experience) 
over here, where it seems more than probable 
that it will speedily become naturalised. The 
light of modern civilisation has at last even 
found its way ** behind the scenes.” The Spirit 
of Progress, a fairy, doubtless, properly attired 
in muslin and spangles, has descended on a cer- 
taiu stage not far from Wellington-street, Strand, 
and with one wave of her jittering wand lias 
inaugurated a new system whose laws are dic- 
tated by Reason and Uommon Sense, banishing 
such an accumulation of obstructive conven- 
tional rubbish, that one would expect the price 
of firewood to be lower for months to come. 

In plain English, Mk. Eechteb has recently 
caused to be constructed in 'Groat Britain, and 
out of materials supplied by the British timber- 
merchant, a stage upon a principle entirely 
different from any previously tried in this 
country. It is a most ingenious piece of me- 
chanism, which astonishes yon first by its appa- 
rent intricacy, and then as you pass from the 
exaniinatiou of its various parts to the consi- 
deration of it as a whole, by its singular unity 
and simplicity. 

As it is probable that flic j^rcat proportion of 
the public will see nothing of this stage except 
the effects to be produced upon it, and will iiavc 
no knowledge of the machinery by which those 
results are brought about, perhaps some attempt 
to describe it, and the manner of its w'orking, 

I ‘ will not be uninteresting. 

Tlie proscenium, and the row of foot-lights, 
technically called the float,” divide the audicuce 
part of a theatre from what may be called the 
actors’ part Supposing that region appro- 
priated to spectators to be in its ordinary 
state, and supposing that other region behind 
the proscenium to be entirely empty of all fit- 
tings, gutted of stage, of scenery, and of the 
mechanical contrivances tliercto belonging — 
supposing this condition of affairs, the spectator, 
sitting we will say in the dress circle, would see 
on the other side of the proscenium, a vast 
empty space bounded by bare walls, and he 
would observe, tjiat besiaes being much larger 
in its area and extent than the audience pari of 
the house, it was excavated downwai'd to a 
U depth eons\dera,\fiy exceeding that of the floor 
j of the stalls, wliile in the matter of height, he 
7 would I'cinarir ih&t this enopmous empty en- 1 
cl^ure rose to a much greater ^titude tfian iJie J 
ceiling on the pubUc side of tlie proscenium. j, 


It is in this great empty enclosure that the 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre has caused to 
be placed a certain hug© and complicated struc- 
ture, which entirely fills the whole space at com- 
mand, yet which has all been put together in small 
separate parts ; and just as it hs^ been fitted to- 
gether like the pieces in a child’s pussle, so it 
could be taken to pieces again, and removed with 
perfect ease, did occasion require it. Of this struc- 
ture, of course for all practical purposes tlie prin- 
cipal part is the “Stage,” All that surrounds that, 
is subservient to it, and made to minister to it. 
It extends from side to side, and from end to 
end, of what we have called the actors* part of 
the theatre, and is supported by vertical pillars 
of timber descending to the foundations. Beneath 
the stage is another stage, at a distance of about 
seven feet, and beneath this again, at about the 
same distance, is the lowest floor of the theatre, 
or in other words the excavated ground. A 
great many of the effects which are got upon 
the stage, require this depth for their develop- 
ment. It is, however, between the first and 
second stages, between the real stage on which 
the play is acted, andHhe second stage, that the 
more important part of the macliinery for working 
the scenes is to be found. This is, indeed, a 
very busy place, and reminds one forcibly of the 
“ bctwccn-decks” on board ship ; and liere it 
may be remarked that all the arrangeinents con- 
nected w’ith this new stage and its appliances, 
do continually remind one of a ship, and tlmt 
but for the blessed circumstance that there is 
no rolling or pitching, one might almost be- 
lieve, iu going over tiic structure wc are de- 
scribing, that one really was enclosed within 
some of the wooden walls of old England. 
Here, arc windlasses, pulleys, ro])es, companion- 
ladders, at every turn; and the facilities afforded 
for knocking, first your hat, aud then your head, 
ofi*, serve to carry out the illusion in a manner 
that is truly marvellous. 

Wc must keep at present to the main-deck — 
the stage that is visible to the public when a 
pluy is acted. The first thing that strikes you 
in examining this, is, that it is traversed com- 
pletely from side to side by certain iiaiTow slits, 
through which you can see down mio the second 
stage "below. There are two dozen of these 
slits ill parallel lines. Having observed them, 
and wondered what they ai-e ibr, you notice a 
number of strong upright poles rising out of 
the stage, where the wings arc ordinavily placed ; 
going up to one of them you see, on examination, 
that though it is a pole above the stage, it lias a 
broader lower member — part and parcel of it 
— which descends through one of those slits 
already described, into the between-dccks’* 
below. Descending a companion-ladder, you 
post off to see what becomes of it after it has 
i passed through the slit, and then one glance re- 

I veals the simple plan by which the scenes are 
pushed backwards or forwards to their positions 
on the stage. That broad flat piece is received 
in a travelling crane 6e/ow, which runs on 
wheels along an iron tramway, •and moves so 
.easily that a child might move it with bat 
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i| little exertion. These iron tramways are loxi 
'h idong the floor of the second sta^, exactly 
j underneath the slits above ; it will oe obvioiw 
. that the pole which descends through the 
may, by means of the travelling crane which 
runs along the tramway, be pushed to any part 
of the stage where it (the pole) is wanted. 

Here, then, is the formidable operation of 
scene-shifting reduced to the most simple of 
proceedings. Formerly, all that will now be 
done under the stage ww done on the sta^e. 
There were grooves — raised grooves on the 
stage — ^into which the scene was lifted in two 
halves by staggering carpenters; then other 
grooves descended from above, into which the 
tops of the two halves of the scene fitted — not 
without a very visible crack up the centre. The 1 
reader has often from his place at the side of 
the theatre seen those upper rows of grooves 
Ml over with a flop when they were wanted. 
The scene at length got successfully, though not 
without mucli resistance, into these grooves, and 
was pushed forward noisily and awkwardly by 
the carpenters, and was generally successful in 
retaining a perpendicular position, and not show- 
ing m7ich of the bare lights and general ship- 
wreck behind. Under the new system no sncli 
pusliiiig, struggling, splitting, and joining, will 
I ever be beheld; and among its many advan- 
tages, one may specially be mentioned. The 
old necessity of Jiaving raised grooves on the 
stage, in which the bottom of the scene might 
slide, prohibited tlio possibilily of pusliing any 
scene or object more than a certain distance 
from the side. Those grooves could never be 
carried far on to the stage, lest iUc actors 
should tumble over them. Now this is not the 
case, according to the new system, nulike 
raised grooves, can be carried completely across 
j the stage, and, accordingly, any scene or piece 
I of a scene can be jiushed anywlicre. Ji may 
! be mentioned, by the way, that those slits, 
or portions of slits, which are not roquiied 
for any particular performance, are filled up 
with wooden slides prepared for the purpose, 
so that no flaw whatever appears on the stage’s 
surface. And while speaking of the “ lioards,” 
it may also be here set dowui that this new 
stage is not cut up and disfigured by trap- 
doors. Owing to the numerous supports which 
uphold it from beneath, and wliich are jilaced at 
very short intervals, it has been rendered pos- 
sible to divide the planking of the stage into 
short lengths. It is, in fact, all in pieces, per- 
haps six feet long by four or five wide, any one 
or all of which can be taken up at any momeuf 
with perfect case ; so tiiat, in fact, there are 
trap-efoors in every part of the stage, which are 
available when they are wanted, and which, 
when they are noi wanted, do not appear, dis- 
figuring the stage and impairing those illusions 
which we go to the play to cultivate. 

And, still keeping to this question of trap- 
doors, it is necessary to add that, whenever 
. such things are required under this new ar- 
rangement, their workii^ will be greatly faoili-, 
tated by the counter-weight system. Attached' 


to the trap will be a set of ropfef, and these, 
passing through pulleys, will have an amount of 
weight attached to them exactly prq}Ortioned 
to that wiiich the trap is intended to canj. 
Thus, supposing that a trap is to descend with 
a person of a certain weight standing upon it, 
the counter-weight attached to the ends of the 
cords by which the trap is lowered, will be the 
least bit in the w^orld lighter than the individual 
to be let down, and vice versh if the individual 
is to be raised. 

Up to this time we have, in exaraiuiug this 
stage machinery at the Lyceum, tied ourselves, 
so to speak, down to earth ; we have kept to* 
the stage itself : that wonderful platform, that 
small epitome of the great world whereon wc 
“play our parts.” We have also taken a peep 
below the surface, exploring the dark places 
from which the bad spirits, the earth-demons, 
and the ghosts of the “ sheeted dead” arise. It 
is time now that we should soar upward a 
little, and sec what has been done in tliat ethe- 
real region from which the clouds descend : the 
head-quarters of those more benignaut spirits 
which counteract the workings of the demons in 
the cellarage. 

On either side of that great enclosed space 
which we have called the actors’ part of the 
theatt*e, standing out from the side-walls are two 
strongly-constructed wooden galleries, one above 
the other. They are raised liigh above the stage, 
high above tlie top of the proscenium, and are 
of course entirely invisible from the front of the 
house. As you look up at them from the stage, 
you observe that they traverse its whole depth 
from front to back; they strike you, moreover, 
as resembling to some extent the galleries of a 
Swiss chalet. Ascending a sort of well-stair- 
case made in the wall of the theatre, you at 
length emerge into these galleries, and find 
yourself again on board shi}), and surrounded 
by spars, ropes, and pulleys. The two galleries 
comimmicatc first ot all by means of the well- 
staircase spoken of above, for the use of land- 
lubbers; and also by means of short perpen- 
dicular ladders, by which daring professionals 
can spring up from one to the other in a cat- 
like manner, and in less than a quarter of the 
time consumed by those who go round by tlic 
stairs. Nor is this all. Numerous light plank- 
bridges, guarded by a handrail, and suspended 
from the roof of the theatre by iron rods, arc 
carried at a height far above the ken of the au- 
dience, completely across the stage from thc^ 
range of galleries on the right to those on the* 
left, and back again. By means of these bridges 
and tlie ladcters Sready mentioned, the quickness 
nf communication between the different parts o£ 
the theatre is facilitated to a remarkable dc^ee, 
and since of course by means of this facil% of 
communication one individual may be in many 
places within a very short space of time, it I, 
follows that a much smaller staff of carpenters / / 
and scene-shifters will suiflee lor the workmg of a U 
pecc, than was required under the ancient system, y 

From these gmeries, ranged, as has been 
said, high up, on each side of the stage, the 


ifamng aji(>l 9 wering of such pieoes of scenery 
, ns can be worked only from abore, is effected 
with iiiffnite me and qaickness. Dliose pieces 
which represent distanee,yfor instance, and which 
diose in the scenery on the *‘st%e ^ the back, 
are let down by ropes, which, after passing 
throuffh pnlleys, are brought to the galleries and 
there handled with the greatest ease bv the men 
on duty, ffrom these regions, too, the clouds 
descend) and, if necessary, the Queen of the 
fairies among them : only in that case, as her 
majesty is less ethereal than the gauzy vapours 
that surround her, it will be necessary to have 
* recourse again to that system of counter-weight 
which is in use everywhere in the theatre, and 
so to balance her gilded car as that its descent 
may be effected smoothly, and without any of 
tliat jerky movement which is fatal to ilic dig- 
nity of airy potentates. Mounting higher yet 
to the top of all things, called the “Grid- 
iron,” you find youvself—still in the ship — 
surrounded by a prodigious array of wooden 
capstans, by which — to take the example just, 
given — ^thc descent of that gilded car containing 
the fairy-Queen — ^yes, and a retinue of attend- 
ant sprites weighing their eight stone apiece 
into the bargain — is regulated inch by inch 
with elaborate accuracy. And hci c, too, is that 
important apparatus, by meaub of which, and 
in strict obedience to the prompter’s signal, 
the immortal green-curtain slowly descends, and 
suggests to the audience that it is time to go 
home to bed. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the carpenters’ 
shop w^hicli is uji on this high level, and extends 
above the pit and over the great chandelier, 
because that is the ordinary situation of 
carpenters* shops in theatres ; neither is it 
needful — though the subject is a tempting one 
— to enter the painting-room where tlie scenes 
ai% prepared, there being no particular difl'cr- 
ence between the painting-room at tlie Lyceum 
and the same kind of studio elsewhere. 1’lie 
novelties connected with the Lyceum stage, the | 
particulars in which it differs from anytlnng of 
which we have any knowledge in this country, 
are our present subject. 

At the commencement of this paper an endea- 
vour was made to give to the reader an idea of 
the size of that great enclosed space on the 
other side of the foot-lights, in the middle of 
which that platform, wliich wx* call the stage, is 
erected; and this was done in order to show 
W^t enormous surroundings, above, below, and 
O^^either side, arc needed, in order to make that 
^j^iparatively small enclosure which the spcc- 
sees, what it is every evening from seven 
till midnight. Beneath the stage, those 
twO’ stories or floors, with their iron tramways, 
with carriages running along them, socketed to 
receive the upright pieces which hold the scenes 
above— -on either side, those two rows of galleries, 
with communications between tliem, with bridges 
thrown across from one to another— over all, 
that great loft where the machinery for effecting 
all that has to be done aUve the stage, stands , 
always ready, — ^these things are all needed, in 


order that the scene wliicb nightly moves the 
tears or laughter of the audience may be pre- 
sented to the public with due effect. If there 
were not much higher considerations to claim 
our sympathy for the stage, one could hardly 
help respecting an entertainment, for the proper 
production of which so much elaborate inge- 
nuity is indispensable. 

From a description of the main structure of 
the new stage one may turn to a consideration 
of one or two details. In every part of the 
“behind the scenes,” except, of course, the 
acting stage itself, the flooring is constructed 
somewhat on the principle observed in the Great 
Exhibition : a space about an inch wide being 
left between each of the planks and its neigli- 
bour. This materially facilitates communica- 
I tion between the different floors, so that wiien 
aiu thing threatens to gO wrong, or any object is 
wanted to make things go right, the men on 
duly can speak to each other instantly, instead 
of having to run up or down stairs in order to 
do bO. It is possible — and this may be, under 
vsome circumstances, most desirable — to see 
through these apertures : so that men can work 
in couc(*rt at a common object, each seeing 
when the other is ready. It may he tliat light 
and air are diffused over these parts of the build- 
ing by means of these openings, and it is certain 
that it will be easier to keep the place clean 
Ihrough their agency. The dust and dirt, of 
which there is a good deal “behind,” will be 
swept through from floor to floor, and be very 
easily collected at the lowest point, for the bene- 
fit of the dust-contractor. 

A change has been made — which will probably 
turn out a great improvement— in the foot-light 
arrangements of this theatre. These lights 
hitherto have been too literally /io^ lights, 
throwing indeed such a glare upon the feet, and 
loner iirnbs of the performers, that the upper 
portions of their figures suffered in consequence, 
and their faces were shadowed. It is to coun- 
teract this, that the float has been lowered 
some inches— lowered, indeed, the least in the 
world beneath the level of the stage, which is 
sloped down gradually towards the liglit. By 
this means the feet of the actors, ana, indeed, 
the stage itself, will receive a kind of half light, 
and the greater blaze will be concentratea on 
the faces and upper extremities of the different 
characters whose movements and words we are 
observing. The view from the stalls, especially 
those next the stage, is also much improves 
Some remarkable and patented improvements 
connected with the action of the float itself have 
also been introduced, by means of which the 
red or green lights can be turned on in place of 
what is called the ordinary daylight, or those, 
m turn, can be substituted for the others : the 
change being effected by the most delicate gra- 
dations, or in a flash, at will. Nor is it a small 
thing that in case of the breaking of a glass, or 
of its being necessary to substitute glasses of 
one colour ibr those of another, the whole float 
can be sunk at a moment’s notice into the re- 
gions below, and the change effected without the 
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s^vices of a stage-servant being called into re- 
quisition, or the audience knowing anything of 
what is going on. 

The banishing from the boards of that ab- 
nornEial personage, the stage-footmauj with his 
red breeches and white stockings, is an im- 
provement on which we cannot but congra- 
tulate the manager of the Lyceum Theatre. 
It was not pleasant to sit and watch the pro- 
ceedings of these gentry during a pause in the 
drama, though it must be owned tliat they ap- 
peared to know their business better than tlie 
I footmen of ordinary life. With what precision 
they used to place the .table, on which tlie deed 
was to be signed, in its exact place ; the sofa, 
again, never had to be removeu an iucli after it 
j was once put down ; the very footstools seemed 
j to be attracted to their right places as if by 
j magnetic force. Still, tliose footmen used to 
I give one a shock, and bring one’s imagination 
i down to the realities of life whenever they ap- 
i peared, and it is agreeable to tliiuk that in future 
I their work will be accomplished by means of 
jl' trap-doors and other sitiiplc contrivances. i 

I ' Many beautiful and interesting effects again | 
I ! will no doubt be achieved on this new stage by 

I means of what may be called “ closed in” scenes, 
j I It will be possible to try sucli effects, not only 
j I in tlie case of an interior shut in above with 
jj a ceiling, but in represeutaiions of out-doov 
i ; scenery. It is in contemplation at this tlieatre 

II to dispense entirely with the use of those hori- 
j zoiital strips of canvas which were alluded to 
I somewhat disparagingly at the commencement 
!' of this notice, and which arc technically called 
j I borders,” or at most only to employ them in 
j! scenes so nearly covered in with foliage that 

I they will not appear. In open out-door scenes, 
where, for instance, i he open country, or perhaps 
I the open sea, extends fur aw^ay into the distance, 
the sky will close the scene in overhead . an un- 
broken canopy extending from a certain point 
behind the proscenium and high above it, over 
tlic stage, and away to where, at the extreme 
backward limit of the theatre, it mingles softly 
with the horizon. One may, without being too 
sanguine, believe that this great arched canopy, 
spanning the stage from side to side, and from 
i front to back, will lend itself to all sorts of 
I beautiful and truthful effects. With tree.s, or 
I rocks, or whatever else may be needed at the 
sides— not, indeed, pushed' on iu flat pieces 
parallel to the proscenium, like the separated 
mints of a screen, but j)Iantcd here and tlicrc, as 
! Nature plants, carelessly and irregularly — it 
i will be possible so to close iu an out-door scene, 

; as that there shall be really no flaw or weak 
place about it, no imfinishe'd gaps to wdiicli the 
1 scrutinising eye can wander in the confident 
hope of ascertaining “ how the trick was 
done.” 

I Tliis personage with the scrutinising eye who 
is always on the look-out for loose screws, who 
j attends places of entertainment in a spirit by 
; no means friendly to the performance at which 
I he has chosen to assist, but rather spitefully ini- 
1 mical to it ; this dreadful individual will, to use 


a commanjphrase, be utterly *^^done” when he 
visits the Tneatre Boyal Lyc^m# It is impos- 
sible to see off,” as it is oall^: Our glimpses 
of beer-drinking, our visions ofjprompteo ^xes, ^ 
of flopping rows of grooves, of ladies waiting to ‘ 
go on, of s^edy femmes bolding shawls, are over, 
and done away with. The arrangement of the 
side-pieces, slanting obliquely away from the 
audience, and appearing to mingle together in 
masses rather than to stand carefully separated 
into regular entrances, renders it- quite impos- 
sible that any member of the audience situated 
in any part of the house, should see anything not 
intended to be seen as part of the illusion. Suf- 
ficient entrances for all needful purposes are lell 
amoag these sidc-picccs, but they are most care- 
fully masked, and the actor is not seen— unless 
it is requisite that he should be seen— until he 
emerges clear upon the stage. As to the 
cunningly contrived entrances by mountain-paths 
and rocky descents from the back, those, the 
most agreeable, because the most natural of all, 
wc may safely leave to Mn. FEcnTEU, who, an 
accomplished artist as well as a fine actor, is 
not likely to lose sight of the picturesque in any 
such matters of stage-arrangement. 

There arc many minor advantages connected 
with the curious mechanical contrivances behind 
the Lyceum scenes, on which we might enlarge, 
but we must be content with a brief allusion 
to only one of them. That minute subdivision 
of this new stage into small separate pieces 
which has been already spoken of, has another i 
advantage besides that of placing a prodigious 
iiumbcr of traps at the manager’s disposal. For, | 
these subdivisions being all numbered, an accu- j 
rate plan can be made of every scene, which, | 
though temporarily put aside, may be wanted 
some day again. A drawing may be made, so j 
accurate, that a set of carpenters who never were 
in the theatre before, could by its aid set up the 
scene in question at any time, exactly as it was 
originally, with every slirub and piece of rock- 
vvoik in its place to ail inch. Such drawings of 
all the diflerent scenes occurring in any given 
play will be laid up in tlie archives of the theatre 
along with the prompt copy, and by such means 
the play can at any time be put on the stage 
again w'ith the greatest exactness. 

It is one of the privileges of success that lie 
who attains it gains, not only advantages for 
himself, but confers some lasting benefit on the 
profession to which lie belongs. lie raises 
it a step. He infuses some new element into I 
it. lie makes some great improvement, wliich^ 
is soon generally adopted. The man who , 

has only sought to distiiiguisli himself; who ! 

has aimed alone at winning fame and fortune, j 
but has done nothing for his profession ; who has 
gone into it, made money and reputation by it, 
and come out of it, leaving jj where he found 
it; such a man is, wifli reason, charged with 
selfishness. There is no danger of such an 
accusation lying at Mr. Feohter’s door; for 
even if he had not done what be lias already 
done towards clearing the stage of conven- 
tionality, he would still have effected a very great 
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thing in being the first to set up this model 
stage# t^ith all its beautiful resources and de- 
vices, T^ithin the walls of an English theatre. 


SILENT HIGHWAT-MEN. 

; Ix does not require one to be. much of a 
philosopher broadly to define that we have our 
partialities as well as our dislikes, and that we 
are ^ner^y ‘as irrational in one as the other. 
As ^ wilttest of madmen will talk with per- 
fect sense and fluency until asked what has 
become of Julius C«sar, or what soft soap is 
made of, when he will suddenly brciUt out 
j into rabid fury and incoherent bellowiiigs, so 
j can I listen with placid smiles to the nar- 
i rated idiosyncrasies of my friends, meeting 
I each account with placid smile or acquiescent 
! shrug ; but if by ill cliaiice the subject of The 
Silent Highway be touched upon offensively, I 
break forth and lose my head at once. The Thames 
is my mania, my love ibr it- the absorbing passion 
of my life. It is the only one weapon with which 
1 beat my provincial acquaintances and foreign 
visitors. They come and stay with me and 
abuse my place of abode. The provincial says 
he cannot breathe, the Ercnchinan stiys Jie lias 
the spleen, the German inflates his many-plaited 
sto-front, and bellows, “ Ach Goit ! was fur 
eine Luft !” and the Italian sighs heavily, and 
pantomimically searches for the sun. When I j 
show them St. Paul’s, they shrug, muttering of 
Notre-Bame, of the Cologne Dom, of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, of II Diiomo at Milan ; when I 
take them through Trafalgar-squarc, they roar, 
immediately instituting comparisons between 
that monstrous national disgrace and the glorious 
Place de la Concorde of Paris, tlie Unter den 
Linden, or the Schloss Platz of Berlin, the St. 
Stephen’s Platz of Yienna, the Piazza di St. 
Pietro at Rome, the Piazza del Granduca at 
Plorence, or the Piazza S. Marco at Ycnice. 
The Monument is a standing joke for them, and 
all the London statues are exquisite themes for 
ribaldry. They sneer at our theatres, they laugh 
at our church-architecture, they are impressed 
with nothing at all, except it be Madame Tiis- 
saud’s waxwork, until I take thcni on the 
Thames. Tiien I hold them ! 

Dirty is Pather Thames, I grant ! thick, yellow, 
turbid, occasionally evil smeUing ; but I love him 
none the less. I know him where he is pure and 
I cleanly, at near-lying Richmond and lock-bound 
■Teddington; at decorous Hampton and quaint 
old-fashioned Sunbury and Chertsey ; by pretty 
Maidenhead and quaker Staines ; at Pangboume, 
Goring, and Streightly, than wliich tliree there 
are not, 1 opine, any lovelier spots in this lovely 
country ; at mcmasiio Medmenliam, and red-faced 
Henley, far away down to the spot where the 
hanks echo with the time-kept strokes of the 
racing eight, and the river runs merrily past old 
Oxford town. I know him throughout ; but I 
love him best in his own special territory, 
frowned upon by the great gaunt black ware- 
houses, the dreary river-side public-houses, the 


huge brewery palaces, the shot-towers, the dock- 
houses, Iho dim grey Tower of London, the con- 
gregationless City chuirches, the (flanging fac- 
tories, the quiet Templ^ tlie plate-glass works, the j 
export Scotch and Irish merchants, the cheese- I 
factors’ premises, the cement wharves, the sugar I 
consignees’ counting-houses, the slimy slippery | 
landing-places, tlie atmosphere of which is here | 
sticky with molasses, tliere dusty with flour, and j 
a Utile way further off choky with particles of , 
floating wool. Make your embankments, if you i 
like; fay down your level road duly grauited j 
and palisaded off from the river, and lined with 
buildings of equal height and of the same ! 
monotonous architecture; but, before you do ! 
that, you will have to clear away hundreds of ! 
little j)oky dirty streets of a peculiar speciality j 
nowlierc else to be met with — streets which arc i 
as thoroughly maritime as Hamilton Moore’s I 
Treatise on Navigation, or the bottom of a | 
corvette that has been for three years on the j 
W ost India station — streets filled with outfitters, ■; 
sail-makers, ship-chandlers ; bakers of ship I 
biscuit, makers of ship chronometers, sextants, ^ 
and quadrants ; sellers of slop Guernseys, and 
pca-jackcls, and sou’-westers; lenders of money ' 
on seUiiien’s advance -notes ; buyers of parrots [ 
and cockatoos, thin Trichinopoly cheroots, guava 
jelly, and Angostura bitters irom home-rctuming 
Jack. 

Look at my Thames, TIistoricus ! and you will 1 
have little diificulty in calling before your mind’s I 
eye the old days uhen she was the Silent High- ' 
way for all, from the monarch taking water at i 
IVestminster, to the prisoner floating in at j 
Traitor’s Gate; when Richard the Second, i 
floated in Ins tapestried barge, and seeing Gower i 
the poet, called him on board, and bade him j 
“ make a book after his best,” whence arose the ! 
Coiifesiio Amantis ; when AVolscy, giving up i 
York Place, ‘‘ took his barge at his privy stairs, j ; 
i and so went by water to Putney when Sir 
Thomas More, abandoning Ids chancellorship ; 
and Ills state, gave up his barge and his eight j 
watcriiien to Sir Thomas Audley, his successor; i 
when James the Second, flying from liis throne, | 
embarked at Whitehall, as old Evelyn records 1 1 
in his Diary: "‘1 saw him take barge — a sad j| 
siglit.” Time after time the oars cleave the j! 
water.s the swift wdicrrics hurry towards the 
water postern of the Tower, the wpder stands ' 
erect iii the bows flouting the thick darkness 1 
witli Ills flaming torch, the bearded guards lean ’ 
negligently on their halberds, and in the midst > 
sit the jirisoners ; now, courtly Essex, or gi*ave- i 
faced Raleigh ; now, Northumberland, or vacil- ! ' 
lating Dudley, or gentle Lady Jane Grey. The i i 
Traitor’s Gate opens, and the Constable of the 
Tower receives them at the stairs ; then the 
hurried trial, tlie sentence, and the 6ariy morning 
when the black-visored headsman does his work. 

As in a dissolving view, gone is the grim old 
Traitor’s Gate; ana, in its place, rises a rotunda 
with a Doric portico, an arcade, and a gallery 
outside, a Yenetian pavilion in the centre of a I 
lake, and grounds planted with trees an(i all^s | 
verts. This is Ranelagh, and the Silent Highway 
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is silent iw) longer, bearing tbe cbaitering com- 
pany thitber on its bosom. “Tbe prince, 
rincess, dake, much nobility, and mucn mob 
esides, are there,” My Lord Chesterfield is so 
fond of it, that be bas ordered all bis letters to 
be directed thitber. Dr. Ame composes the 
music for a concert; fireworks and a mimic 
Etna are introduced. A mask taps Sir Roger 
de Coverley on the shoulder, and begs to drmk 
a bottle of mead with him ; and Dr. Johnson — 
surly Sam himself — delivers that “the coup 
d^oell is the finest thing he has ever seen.” The 
Silent Highway itself is broad, and clear, and 
wholesome, covered by gay wliemes manned by 
jolly young watermen, all of whom are “ first 
oars” with those fine City ladies wiio go to 
Banelagh and Yauxhall, and all of whom row so 
neat and scull so steadily (albeit thinking of 
nothing at all), that the maidens all flock to their 
boats, and they are never in want of a fare. 

Bui the prompter’s bell sounds, and through 
the Venetian pavilion, already half faded. 1 
see the outline of Hungerfoid pier, v.ith ihe 
ticket-sellers’ boxes and the advcrtiscincmt 
hoarding; in place of the trees and the alloes 
verts, are the black or chequered fuimcis of 
steamers, mincing conversation of beaux and 
belles is drowned in a roar of “ Grinnidae, 
Woollidge— "this way for Nine Ellunis!” Tlic 
rapidly decomposing lieads and dresses of tlie jolly 
young watermen dwindle down into the small 
whole-length of a wiry boy, who, with his eye 
on the captain’s pantomimic finger, shrieks out 
with preternatural slirilliiess, “ Turn a* stiirn 

Yes ! tills is what it lias all come to ! The 
ancient Britons and tlieir coracles, the middle 
ages and their romance of black boats aud 
halberdiers and prisoners, and torclics and 
Traitor’s Gate, the Queen Anne times of hoops 
and powder, periwigs aud cocked-hats, rapiers 
and llanclagh, all come down to a pea-soup 
I atmosphere, a tidal sewer edged with boue-boii- 
1 ing and tallow-melting premises, and lashed into 
dial yellow foam by ibe revolving paddles of the 
iron steam-boats of the Waterman and Citizen 
Companies, plying every three minutes. The 
jolly young waterman, who used to row along 
thinking of nothing at all, is now compelled to 
think a good deal of the management of his 
craft, lest slie should come in contact with 
others, or with bridge ])iers, and be incontinently 
sunk. Enormous barges, so helpless and un- 
wieldy that one doubts the possibility of their 
ever being got home, still cumber Thames’s broad 
bosom ; light skiffs dot the surface from Putney 
to Twickenham ; pretty yachts dodge about the 
Erith and Grcenlilthe reaches; snorting little 
tugs struggle frantically as they drag big East 
Indiamen down to the Nore ; but stul the real 
Silent Highwaymen, now-a-days, are the pas- 
senger steamers. 

The river steam-boat traffic may be divided 
into the above and below bridge ; for, tliough 
some of the Greenwich boats proceed as high as 
Hungerford, the chief portion of their trade lies 
* between London-bfidge and their point of desti- 
nation, while none of the Chelsea toats are seen 

I 


south of London-bridge. The’iibove bridge 
traffic is conducted by tlie bosfts of the Citizen 
and the Iron Steam-boat Compaq, working in 
harmony and sharing “times.” Their manage- 
ment is, I believe, excellent, but in this panear 1 
shall confine myself to speaking of tbe Water- 
man Company’s fleet, which is the largest and 
the longest established on the river. Forty 
years ago, when the inhabitants of Greenwich 
had occasion to visit London, they were con- 
veyed to and fro in boats with covered awnings, 
rowed by a pair of oars, in which, at a charge 
of sixpence each, they were brought to Tower 
stairs : those going by land had the privilege of 
paying cightcenponce for a ride in a slow and 
very stuify omnibus, while Woolwich residents 
had to get to Greenwich as best they could, and 
theuce proceed either by land or water convey- 
ance. As Greenwich extended and the power 
of steam became known, the watermen of Green- 
wich formed themselves into a company, and 
started one or two steam-boats, one opposition 
company did the same, a fraternity at Wool- 
wich followed in the track, and the opposition 
became tremendous. All these boats started 
from the same piers at the same time, and the 
happy captain was he who could cleverly cut 
into his adversary, knock off her paddle-box, 
aud thus disable her for several days’ trip. This 
state of things could not last long, the Qreen- 
wicli Company “ caved in,” the Waterman and 
the Woolwich Company entered into amicable 
arrangement, and t henceforward ran in concord. 

These two companies own thirteen boats each ; 
the total uumber of river steam-boats plying on 
I lie Thames between Gravesend and liichmond 
being about sixty. The boats belonging to the 
Waterman’s Company average about ninety tons 
each, each measures about a hundred and six- 
teen feet in length, fourteen feet in width, and 
eight feet in depth. All are built of iron, manu- 
factured in the company’s own yard at Wool- 
wich, where about seventy artificers are in con- 
stant employment : in addition to which force, 
the company has about sixty men afloat, and 
eighteen collectors of tickeis or supervisors. 
Bach boat has a crew consisting of a captain, a 
mate, two men, a call-boy, an engineer, and a 
stoker. With the exception of the engineers 
and stokers, all these men must be free water- 
men (an a«tof parliament accords to the Water- 
man’s Company the privilege of demanding that 
all the crews of passenger-carrying vessels must 
be watermen), and all work up, in regular rota-^ 
tion, from the post of call-boy to that of captain. 
This alone secures that intimate knowledge of 
the river, and that incessant vigilance, wfiicli 
is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
life ; the call-boy is apnreuiiccd to the captain 
generally, and rises by gradual steps from the 
bottom of the paddle-box to ifle top of it, from 
watching the captain’s fingers and explaining 
his pantomime to the engineer, to twiddling his 
own fingers and commanding the boat. Every- 
where, except in tlie engine-room, the captain 
is supreme, and even the engineer is bound im- 
'plicitly to obey the captain’s orders as to the 
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speed and direction of th.o vessel. Liberal wages manhood to wLicIi Mr. Peaoham proposes to ! 

are paid : th^ captain receives two guineas a invite the attention of the Most Hopeful}, are 

weet, the engineer the same, the mate has . fourteen in number : 

thirty shillings, the men sk-and-twenty, the 1. Of a Gentleman’s Carriage in the Vni- 
bpy seven— and this is not too much, when it versitie, 2. Of his Stile. 3. Of his Cosraogra- 
is remembered that about fourteen hours daily phy. A Of liis memorable observations in Sur- 
is the average attendance required of each. vey of tlie Earth. 5, Of his Geometry. 6, Of i 

The expenses attendant on the management his Poetry. 7. Of his Musihe. 8. Of his limn- • 
of such a company are very large. In addition ing and painting in Gyle. 9. Of his Armory* | 

to the weehly wages just detailed, it may be and Blazing Armes. 10. Of Exercise of Bodie. ; 

1 reckoned that tlie primary cost of each boat, 11. Of his Reputation and Carriage. 12. Of ' 

j exclusive of repairs, is five tliousand pounds, his Travaile. 13. Of his Warre. IL Of his 

j while the pierage dues are enormous. At the — fishinge. | 

I piers held by tlie Thames ConseiTancy the Mr. Peacham writes from his house at Hogs- 
! company have to pay sums averaging from one den, by London, May, sixteen hundred and 

penny to sixpence for every time their boats Iwentv-seven, that, “ Being taken with a Quar- 

{ call, wdiile at other piers llicy are charged lane ^eavcr, that leasure I had, as I may truly ; 
! amounts varying from four shillings and six- sayby/fs,” (ha! ha!) “ I employd vpon this Bis- 
, pence to seven shillings and sixpence for every course, for the private use of a Noble young 
hundred passengers landing. Thus they dis- Gentleman, my Erieiid, not intending it should 
burse between three and foui* thousand a year in ever see liglit.” (Oh, Peacham, Peacham!) 

' pier dues; the rent of the Greenwich lauding “Howsoever, I have done it, and if, iudicious 

stage, which belongs to a company, is alone two reader, thou shalt find herein anything that 

thousand pounds a year. Witli all these dis- may coulent thee, I shall be encourageu to a 
bursements the company pay a dividend of five more serious Pccce. If not, but out of a 
per cent. A complaint of tlrunkenncss or in- malignant humour, thou disdainc what I have 
civility against those employed by them, is uu- done, I care not. T have pleased myself, and 
known, and such good feeling exists, that the long since learned Eiivie, together with her i 
masters now invite the men to an annual supper, sister Ignorance, to liarbour only in the basest 
j at which great couvivi?ility reigns, and the and most degenerate Breast.” ; 

j highest mutual respect is expressed. With this agreeable understanding, writer and ; 

I Here is a little bit of the history of my reader start fair, and the former devotes his first j 
j modern silent highway-men. Come, Monsieur, chaplcr to a careful refutation of his own theory ! 

, Herr, or Signor, and bliow me anything like it — tliat Hie nobly descended have “certain j, 
j in the countries where you dwell. sparkes and secret seeds of vert ue” above the ! 

! strength of the vulgar — dealing it a succession j' 

j " 'of \vell-})laulcd blow s, in the examples of Sphi- 

: A COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. crates, who “sf opt the f uric of Epammonda.s, ! 

and became Lieutenant-General to Artaxerxes, 

Excellent Mr. Henry Peacham, M. A., some- vet but the soniie of a poore cobler.” Of 
time (about two centuries and a half since) Eumcncs, the soime of an Ordiuarie Carter. Of ! 

I of Trinitie Coliedge in Cambridge, not satisfied Bioclcsiaii, the sonne of a Scrivener. Of Hugh | , 
with directing the clavssical studies of the truly Capet, soiine of a Butcher in Paris, wdio carried j , 
Noble and Most llopefull Mr. William How'ard, himself and l»is busine'sse so that he got the 
i third somie to the then Earl Marsliall of England, Crownc from the true heir, Charles, the Vnclc 
i determined to launch tliat hopeful scion into of Lewis. i 

I the great world, “fashioned absolute in the Moreover, our Author quotes that speeclie of | 
; most neccssarie and commendable Qualities con- Sigismund tlie Emperour to a Doctor of Civil i 

cerniug Minde or Bodie, that may be required in Law% wlio, on receiving knighthood, fortlnvitli 
! a Noble Gentleman.” cut the other LL.D.s, and consorted only with 

Rightly conceiving that the Most llopefull, knights, wliich piece of old-w^orld snobbisimess 
j just entering fashionable life, would be likely to the Emperour observing, smiling, said unto 

I I yield but lax atteiilion to a long dry discourse him, “Eoolc, who preferrest knighthood before | 

I upon education and maimers," w’orthy Mr, learning and thy degree, 1 can make a thousand 1 

I '‘Peacham adopts a lively anecdotic style, and to knights in one day, but not one Doctor in a 

I this circumstance Hie remarkable longevity of thousand years.” 

' his work is perhaps owdu". The circumstance of having been tutor to the 

i His respect for the Nobility is founded upon Most Hopeful! third son of an earl, was the 
j the singular fact, well known to all human source of considerable embarrassment to good 
I naturalists, that there are “ certain sparkes and Mr. Peacham in settling his view^s concerning 
j secret seedes of vortuc in the children of Noble the inherent rights and qualities of nobility. To 
j Personages, .wdiicli, if carefully attended in the do him justice, he was evidently not wanting in 
j Blossome, will yield the fruit of Industry and sense nor “ vertue,” and it must have been a 

' glorious action, not only above the strength of problem as difficult as any he had ever solved at 

,1 the Vulgar, but even before tbe time Nature the Yniversitie, to reconcile the lives at that 
1 (wdio is eviilently weaker than Nobility) halC period habitually led by the youthful aristocracy 
j| appointed.” The essential qualities of gentle- f with any principles commonly supposed to bear 

!i 
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upon tiie mEking of a true gentleman. On ■what 
plea should the dishonourable young scamp of 
the day, who notoriously possessed nothing of 
nobility except its badge, preserve his claim to 
tbc deference of better men? There appeared 
to Mr. Peacham but one loophole of escape for 
the Most Hopefulls, and they were not a few, 
who happened to be in this predicament. 
Nobility is acquired and held by^ the title of 
“vertue.” Good. The corruptions of our 
times make vices virtues. Good again. Then 
Nobility is virtuous, and retains its rights. 

The question whether povertie impeacheth 
nobilitie is definitively set at rest by the fact 
that Curius and Eabricius were (a sin^lar coin- 
cidence) both engaged upoil a poore Dinner of 
Turneps and Water-cresses, when called to the 
command of the armies of conquering Rome. 

As touching the nobility of profession, it must 
be satisfactory to the British bar to know that, 
though they 6e not commonly lords, advocates 
hold a commendable place in tlie commonwealth, 
ought to be freed of mulcts, publike charges, and 
impositions, and to be written and sent vnto, as 
vnto persons of especiall worth and dignitic. 

Concerning physic — although the state and 
title of M.D. is not that most coveted by the 
highest aristocracy — it is an Ait noble and free. 
Kings and queens have enjoyed a considerable 
practice among tlieir subjects : witness Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, whoso antidote still bears his 
name ; Artemisia of Caria, who found the vertue 
of Mugwort; Geniius of Jllyricum, who im- 
mortally livctli in the herbe gentian ; and, above 
all, our own Edward the Confessor, to whom 
was first given the curing of the King’s Euile, 
whence it hath been derived to our sovereigns 
his successors, and was no doubt assiduously 
practised by our excellent George the Fourtli. 
“ I heere intend,” cautiou^'ly adds the aristo- 
cratic sage, “no common Chyrurgians, Mounte- 
bancks, vnlcttcred Empericks, and Wonien- 
Doctors (of whom there is more danger than of 
the worst disease), wliose practise is mechanique 
and base.” 

1 The fruit and use of Nobilitie, wliich fruit 

are as the apples of Hesperides, golden and 
out of the vulgar reach, arc, according to our 

1 author, these ; 

Nobles ought to bee preferred in Fees and 
offices before tlic common ])eople, to bee admitted 
about the person of the Frince, to bee of his 
Counscll in Warre, and to bear his standard. 

Wc ought to give credit to a noble before any 
of the inferior sort. (The Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Loosefish, who deceased not long since, 
leavinj^ three hundred thousand pounds of debt, 
gave his unqualified adhesion to tliis doctrine.) 

He must not be pleaded against, upon co- 
zenage. (May swindle ad lib.) 

■VVee must attend him, and come to his hotise 
— not hee to ours. 

He ought in all sittings, meetings, and salu- 
tations, to have the upper hand. (Somewhat 
vague, but a genuine flunkeyism will cover the 
- remiisition handsomely.) 

In criminal causes, Noblemen may appeare by 

» 

their Attumey. (And still avid! j;bemselves of 
the privilege, where the presence of that useful 
oflSoer sufficeth.) ^ 

They ought to take Iheir recreations of hunt- 1 
ing, hawking, &c., freely, without controule ' in 
all places. (Farmers, down with your fences !) 

They may eate the best and daintiest, meate 
that the place affordeth ; to wear at their plea- 
sure Gold, iewels, the best Apparrell, and of 
what fashion they please. (A privilege most 
unwarrantably usurped by the well-to-do com- 
monalty of our day,) 

Finally, it many times procureth a good mar- j 
riage. (As the Morning Post, towards thef 
close of every season, doth abundantly testify.) 1 
In France’ Mr. Pcacham considers, everybody ! 
aims at Nobilitie — all persons, from the King 
down-wards, answering to “ Mounsecr,” a title 
(especially during the "season of cheap excursion 
trains from London) still familiar to the Gallic 
ear. Our author concludes this noble chapter j 
with an anecdote apparently rather opposea to i 
his wonted respect for distinctive honours : ' 

“Euripides, when Ids father told him he was 
knighted, uttered this reply : ‘ Good father, you j 
have that which every man may have for his ! 
money.’ ” 1 

In a short parenthetical Discourse on the i 
duty of masters, Mr. Peacham records the sin- 
gular practice of his own pedagogue, who by 
no entreatie would teach any Scholler further i 
than his father had learned before him. Had 
the sire’s studies begun and terminated at • 
the hom-book, there were the sou’s inexorably ^ 
pulled up. liis reason was that they would ( 
else prove sawey rogues, and controule their , 
Fathers ; a doctrine which even tliat thorough- 
paced conservative, Air. Pcacham, regards with j 
some suspicion. j 

We approach the hulloAved precincts of Alma i 
Mater. Readers, whether they be themselves 1 
bound for the Vniversitie or not, will please to 
stand apart, for, “Mr. William Howard, give ' 
mcc leave,” says Mentor, “ to direct my Bis- | 
course wholly to yourselfe.” Wliich, having re- ' 
gard to the prefatory invitation to the “iudi- 
cious” reader to conic and be taught, is some- ' 

what scant politeness. We decline to go. i 

Peachams are not to be had every day. We | 

know what is, or ought to be (or ought to j 

have been), our carriage at the Vniversitie. j 

Heretofore wc know onlv that tandems were con- ! 

fiuement to gates, and efrags rustication. | 

Well, well, to avoid "unseemly disputing, . j 
which might annoy the Alost IlopefuJl, Mr. | 

Peacham nods to us to remain, uncovered, pd • 

we then find that our — or rather Mr. William 
Howard’s — first care, “even with pulling off < 
the Boots, let it bee the choice of acquaintance 
and Company. For the corn^nions of your 
recreation, comforte yourselfe with Gentlemen ! 
of your ownc ranke and Qiialitie, for to be free | 
and familiar with inferiours, argues a basenesse ! 
of spirit, and begetteth contempt.” i 

tAs touching a minor matter in Vniversitie ; 
life — studies — it will be found “aduisable to 
referre those most serious and important vnto , 

1 
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udoming/* os, we believe, ie ocofisiosally 
iloiie ; and, as eveiy maxim has its example, we 
are reminded of a gentleman whose sayings and 
doings bare been not nnfreqnentlv the Bnbject 
of* quotation— I ulins Ceasar — ^wno, ** haying 
spent the day about his military affairs, divided 
the night also, for three seuerall vses— one part 
for his sleepe, a seconds for tire publique busi- 
nesse, the third for his booke and studies.” 

The Discourse of Stile and Historic, truth to 
say,,offereth*not much for the edification of the 
modem student, -who has been, no doubt, 
ax^rised of the identity of Tullic” with Cicero, 
♦that Titus Lirius could write, that Virgil penned 
a flowing line or two, tliat Tacitus was ‘‘copious 
in pleasing brevitic” — though, at school, a still 
greater brevity would have made him yet more 
pleasing — while, as for Historic, “ lei me warne 
yoii,” says our Gamaliel, “ue sis peregrinus 
domi— do not be as a stranger at home, which 
is a common fault of English travellers in 
forreyne lands, wlio (as a greite Peere of France 
once told me) know nothing of tlicir own 
Country, though Second to ^onc.” 

The old Lord Treasurer Burleigh — if any came 
for a licence to travaile— would first examine 
him of England. If he found him ignorant, 
would bid him stay at Iiome and know his own 
country first — a recommendation seldom, now- 
a-days, given in Downiiig-strcet, on application 
for that delusive documciif- — the passport. 

History, let it not be forgotten, has among 
its other “vses” a sauitarv ell'cct. Bodiii tells 
of some who iia\e recovered their healths by 
the r<iading of history; and it is credibly 
affirmed of King Alphonsus, that only reading 
of Quin. Curiius cured Mm of a dangerous 
fever. “If I could have beene so rid of my late 
quattune ague,” says the playful sage, “1 would 
have said with the same good kiug, Valeat 
Avicenna, vivat Curiius.” But then we should 
not liave had this book. For general reading, 
we are commended to Ricliard the Third, by 
Sir T. More; the Arcadia of the Noble Sir 
Philip Sidney ; Mr. Hooker liis Policic ; and the 
writings of the last Earle Northampton, which 
arc (a dubious coniplimeul } “ ])ast mending.” 

As touching Cosmography, the importance to 
a compleat Gentleman of its terrestrial portion, 
is showm clearly enough by the misha]) whicli 
befel “ viifortuhate Cyrui,” who, from sheer 
ignorance of geography, was defeated with the 
tidy loss of two hundred thousand men. Now 
Alexander, when about to annex another kiiig- 
*' dom or two, would first cause a “mappe” to be 
I drawn in colours, showing where were the 
ij safest entrance — how pass that river — where 
,j most commodiously give battayie. Indeed, it 
! 1 is possible that similar oosmograpbical precau- 
1 tions associated themselves, not indirectly, with 
I the success of *»Vaterioo. 

I As for the Celestial portion, here is a couplet 
i which, like the immortal lyric “ Tliirty days hath 
; September,” is calculated, both by truth and me- 
I lody, to retain a firm hold of the youthful rai^jid ; 

I Would you know the Planets floone ? 

1 Edmember S.I.M.S.V.M. and the mqoae. 


These being the initials of the six planets of 
Peachamfe day — Satoni, Jupiter, Mars, Uie Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury. These are old acquaint- 
ance, and their aspect and movements not un- 
familiar, but every student is not aware that the i 
ninth, or Crystalline Heaven, moveth by fcaxje of 
the first mover (tenth heaven) first from east 
to west, then from west to east, upon his own 
poles, and accomplisheth his revolution in thirty- 
six thousand years. And, “this revolution 
finished, Plato was of opinion that the world | 
should bee in the same state as it was before, | 
I siiould live and print my booke again, and you j 
read it in the same age and the same apparoll j 
a discouraging ])rospcct for the advocates of , 
progress, but which is enlivened by a “ merry i 
talc of two poore Schollars and their lloste, - 
which Schollars, having lain long at an Inn, and i ' 
spent their money, told their Host how that, that ; , 
tunc thirty-six thousand years, t he world should j 
be again as it w'as, and they should be at the ! 
same Inn, so desired him to trust them till ! 
then. Quoth mine Host, ‘ 1 believe it to be soe, 
for 1 remember six-and-lhirty thousand years | 
ago you were here, and left just such a reckon- i 
ing unpaid, i pray you, gentlemen, discharge i - 
that first, and 1 will trust you for the next.* *’ ^ i 

The Most Hopcfull must iiavc been somewhat i 
startled to find, m the course of his observations 
in surveyor the earth, that the population of ■ 
ihe ocean-depths comprises not only the likeness ! 
of all land creature.'* — elephants, horses, dogs, i 
ealves, hares, snails, and fowls of the air, as i; 
hawks, swallows, and vul lures, but men and j 
women, and even professions, the monk being | 
notably pre-eminent. But hereof see Junius, ^ 
in his “Batania,” and, if you please (rather if !' 
you can get him), Alex, dc Alexandris. At all ’ 
events, “ at Swartwalc, near Brill, in Holland, is ; i 
to lie seene a Mermaidc’s dead Body, hanging ^ 
up.” That is well; to have suspended the shy 
and sensitive creature alive would liave been 
gross inhumanity. With regard to tlie singular ■ 
changes of the face of the earth, the idea' that 
the mmmtain might possibly wait upon Ma- 
i'funet was not so extravagant after all, inasmuch i 
as in the consulship of Lucius Marcius “two 
mountains met, and ioyned themselves together.” , , 
Poetry, according to Strabo the first phi- 
losnphy that ever was taught, must not be 
oiiiitied from the Most Hopefull’s completeness, 1 1 
and far, indeed, be it from us, his humble co- 1 1 
juipils, to wish it otherwise. Like History, it is j 
not only sootliing but medicinal ; witness its im- j j 
portant effect on Telcsilla, that noble Ladie, li 
who, being sicke, was by the oracle recommended ; | 
to apply lier raiud to the Muse, which she ob- 1 1 
serving, recovered in a short space, and, in- ij 
spired by her own strains, grew so sprightly j 
couragious, tliat, having fortified Argos 'with | 
divers women only, herself and companions j 
sallying out, entertained Cleomenes with such j 
a Camisado, that he was fainc to show his back ! j 
What a lucky fellow was that Chartian, and ! 
how happily timed the little nap he was taking 
j in the kiug*s ante-chamber, when the Lady Anne • 
i of Bretaigne, passing through, stoopea down 
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and opftnly kissed liitn, saying pleasantly, “Wee 
must honor with our klsse the nsoutli from 
whioh so many sweet and golden verses have 
proceeded.” 

For later poets, have we Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
himself bred at the Vniversitie, sometime em- 
bassador in Spain, where, at his leisure, he com- 
piled ten elegant Bookes in Latin verse, super- 
vised after his death by Malim, dedicated to my 
Lord Burghley, and since liappily mislaid, 

Tliat kings may not only patronise but even 
create poets, is evidenced by the circumstance, 
so honourable to the literary taste of the time, 
that Gower, “becing very gracious Xing 
Henry the Fourtli, carried the name of tliconely 

? oet, albeit his verses were poorc and plaine.” 
n the time of tlie sixth Edward lived Stern- 
hold, “made groomc of the Bedchamber for 
turning of certain of David’s Psalms into verse.” 
And after him flourished Doclor Pharr, who 
purposed to translate Yirgil’s Aliicid, 1)ut didnH. 
“Thus much of Poetric.” 

Musicke craveth our aequaiutance next, and, 
as oiir instructor truly remarks, nc\cr niseman 
questioned the lawful use tliereof, since it is for 
the praise and honour of the Creator, and the 
solace of sorrowful and careful man. Moreover, 
music, like her sister Muses, is medicinal to tl«c 
body, a great lenglliencr of life. “Besides, tlie 
exercise of singing opcnelli the breast and pipes, 
iS an enemy to melancholy, which St. Chrysos- 
tom truly calls the ^]')cvcl’s Bath,’ yea, a curer 
of some diseases, for, at Apuglia, iii Iluiy, it is 
most certain that tliosc wlio arc stung with ihe 
Tarantula, are cured only by Musicke. And i 
myself have known nuuiy cliildren who liavc 
])ceu holpen in their stammering by it. 

“Let it be remembered, how'cvcr, by tlie^fost 
Hopefull, that persons ol' Quality and of high 
station, must not give themselves too warmly to 
the study of this or any art, but take warning 
by Eropus, king of Macadoiiia, wdio tooke 
pleasure only in making of Candles.” (The illus- 
trious Garibaldi did a little in that line, before 
ligliling the torch of freedom.) “ Ptolomy was 
an excellent Basket-maker. Domitian, Ins re- 
creation ^vas to catcli and kill flics, and could 
not be spoken with in so serious employment ; 
and Bodolpli, the late emperor, delighted him- 
self in making Watches.” 

Of limning and painting, since Aristotle 
numbers it among tin; generous practices of 
youtli in a well-governed commonwealth, Mr. 
Peaeham “gives it in charge” to all of us, as a 
quality most commendable, and many wayes 
vsefull to a Gentleman. In the palmy days of 
Greece, this noble art was allowed to be taught 
only to the noble. Let us be gi-ateful to the 
liberal spirit of later ages, that has conceded 
the colour-box and palette to every common 
individual in whom taste and genius reside. 

Mr. Peaeham, who was himself “addicted to 
the practice hereof,” relates a touching anecdote 
of his childhood, which cannot be omitted : “ X 
remember one master I had (yet living not farre 
from St. Alban^s) took me one time drying with 
my pen a peare-tree*and boy es throwing at it, at 


tlm end of my Latin Grammar,* which he per- 
ceiving in a r^e, strooke moe x^th the greate 
end of the rodde, and rent mv paper, swearing 
it was the onely way to teacim mee to robbe . 
orchards.” 

Of one Hans Holbein, and another obscure 
person called Michael Angelo, somethinff has, 
perhaps, already reached us ; but probamy the 
story of Quintin Matsys has not often been told 
more concisely than by Mr. Peaeham, but it is 
too well known to be repeated here. 

Pass we quickly to a yet more serious and 
salutary consideration — the due exercise of a 
coraplele Gentleman’s Body. And here, on the 
very threshold of the subject, wo once more 
encounter the inevitable Caesar. “ lulius Caesar 
vsed tlie exercise of riding, and hereby became 
so active and skilful, that he would lay his 
hands behind him, put his horse to ful career, 
make him on the suddainc take hedge or ditch, 
and stop him.” That lulius was good across 
country may be ^readily believed. The “stop- 
])mg” his nag with his hands behind him is a 
different matter. 

There are certain difficulties connected with 
this branch of completeness. It is clear that 
not a few forms of exercise are accompanied 
with an amount of danger, as well as vulgarity, 
entirely uiisuited to the thews and muscles of 
Nobility. “ Eor throwing and wrestling, I hold 
them exercises not well beseeming nobility, but 
rather souldrcrs in a campe, or a prince’s guard, 
neither have 1 heard of any prince or Generali 
commended for wrestling, save Epaminondos 
Achmat,” whose solitary example is insufficient 
to nobilisc the sport, llunning and agility of 
body may be held commendable, forasmuch as 
even Nobles may find themselves in positions to 
re.nder i he nimble use of legs desirable. Roman 
.soldiers were selected for their running, and the 
omnipresent Cmsar pops in to inform us that 
sti’ukes arc surer laid on by motion in the striker j 
— a fact utterly undeniable. Running is also | 
‘ excellent for the lungs. i 

“ Sertorius, a brave commander, to cure tlie , 
smalncss of his voice, would vsually run vp a t 

iiill.” I 

Leaping, although its practice in chambers at ; 
the Vniversitie might be iiuacccptable to the j 
Most llopefull’s immediate neighbours, is health- 
ful for the Body, in tlie Morning. “ Vpon a full 
stomach — on t-o Bedward — it is dangerous, and j 
in no wise to be exercised.” Let diners at Black- j 
wall or the Alansion House take note of this.^ j 

Swdmming is very requisite, inasmuch as*' j 
Horatius Codes, "by the benefit of swiraminge, j 
saved his country” — a fact of which we were i 
not before aware. And Setevoio, who came j 

with our excellent friend Ofiesar to Britain, | 

“ liaving made good, a whole day, a mighty 
Rocke against the Briitaines,^asi himself into i 
the deepo, and swam safe to G^r and ihe : 
fleeie,” And, albeit such chances may not fall - 
to the lot of Mr. William Howard, there is no 
harm in being prepared for th^. 

The very first virtue— the “ Mother of 
vertucs” — that a gentleman has to cultivate, is. 
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“t A.S soone as you are able, looke into 
your estate, laboring not merely to conserve 
it entire, Wt to augment it” ^tbere woe the 
’ band of the Jlarl Marsbai in this) *‘by a wise 
fore-thought, marriage, or some other tbrifiie 
means.** 

“Be not so rash as to refuse good Connsell, 
as C»sar** (we cannot get on an inch without 
him) “did, when he refused the booke of a 
poore Scboller, wherein the intended plot was 
discovered/* 

The gentleman must fail not of thrift in his 
Apparxell ; yet not be basely parsimonious, so 
*118 to incur the ridicule attaclimg to a monarch 
of France, in whose Exchequer accounts, yet 
remaining, appeareth ; “Item— so much for red 
Satten to sleeve the King his old Doublet. 
Item — a halfpenny for liquor for his Boots.**' 

As touching our Diet, we must remember 
that health, as well as gentility, is imperilled by 
excess in eating aiuf drinking, and also in 
Tobacco taking — videlicet, Smoking. Avoid 
superfluity and waste, and do not, like our ubi- 

S uitous friend Crosar, who, “in regard of his 
/ybian triumph, filled, at one banquet, Iwo-and- 
ticenty thousand rooms with gliests!’* and, what 
is more, actually paid the bill. Nor was tliis 
all, for, besides entertaining this select circle of 
say two hundred and tweniy tliousand, Ihc im- 
mortal Julius gave to every Roman citizen ten 
bushels of wheat, ten pounds of oil, and three 
pounds tw'o-and-six in cash. This is hospitality 
indeed. Excepting when an American gentle- 
man of our own day entertained a chosen party 
of eight hundred at dinner, and bade four 
thousand more to supper, we know of no .such 
private feasting, and it is very doubtful whether 
the largest wine-party ever given by the Most 
Hopefull at the Vniversitie, ever approached 
such proportions. But what shall wc say of a 
ge*utleinan named “ Smyndirides,** who was, 
shocking to relate, so given to feasting, that ho 
saw not the sunne rise, nor set, in twenty years ? 

It is entirely due to those wicked Dutch, that 
intoxication is occasionally noticed in England 
A drunken man was quite a curiosity in this our 
sober isle, until we “ had to doe m the quarrcll 
of the Netherlands,” and therein learned the 
j virtue of Hollands, and the reprehensible cus- 
j tom of pledging healths. 

In the important matter of conversation, “ let 
I your discourse be free and affable, with a sweete 
and Jiberall manner, seasoning your talk, among 
grave discourses, with conccipts of wit and 
pleasant invention, as ingenious Epigrammes, 
Emblems, Anagramnies, merry tales, Mistaking®, 
as a Melancholy Gentleman, sitting one day at 
table, started vp, vpon the sudden, and, meaning 
to say, 'i muH goe buy a dagger d by transposi- 
tion of the letters, said, * I must goe dye a beg- 
gar ^ ** which all^rded the company the highest 
satisfaction. . 


Have a care ever to speake tlie truth. The 
Persians had a law that whoever had been thrice 
convicted of falsehood, should never speak his 
whole life afterwards. And Plato remarketh 
that it is only permitted to physicians to lie. 

As regards the complete geatleraan*s Tra- * 
vaile, that point having been already touched 
upon in his memorable observations on survey 
of the earth, it is only necessary to warn you, 
before entering upon such observations, to do 
what is systematically omitted by travellers 
from the land of Cockaigne— “ seeke the lan- 
guage, that you may be fit for conference, fur- 
nishing yourself witli the discreetest and most 
able master. . . . Now, as well for neighbour- 
hood’s sake as that the French tongue is chiefly 
afl'ected by our nobility, it being a copious lan- 

f uage and a sweete, "l wish you (the Most 
lopel’ull) first of all to see France. You shall 
j find the French free and courteous . . . full of j 
I discourse, quick-witted, sudden in action, and 
I generally light and inconstant, which Cffisar (the 
I iiidefatigahie) injplics when he calls their de- 
terminations sudden and ill considered.** 

Spain and France being but one continent, 
wc may be permitted to cross the “Pyrenean 
hils,** in the suite of the Most Hopeful}, and, j 
having accomplislicd this feat, shall find a dc- j 
cided scarcity of victuals, the folk being by con- i 
stitution hot and dry, and not able to digest ' 
good roast beef, and*, consequently, subsisting !| 
chiefly upon sallcts anti marmalade, a “ dyet*’ | ; 
ineligible for British stomach. We shall find i, 
the ladies botli black and little, but well-fa- 
voured, and for discourse admirable. 

lu Warre we can derive but little praefieal 
wisdom from good Mr. Pcacham ; for so much as 
“pykes,** as instruments of strife, are nearly j 
obsolete, hallicrds scarce, and that description clf j 
musquet which required no less than thirty-four | 
distinct movements before the final “ give fire,” j 
hath undergone simplification. ‘ 

And now, with one exception — liis fyshiiigc I 
— behold our gentleman complete. Our teuehor, ! 
himself a zealous angler, will by no means dis- 
pense with this “ lionest and ])atient recreation | 
for vacant bowers.’* “For angling there he 
divers kinds, hut the most vsefull are but two^ I 
either at the topp of the water with a flye, or at 
the bottome with bayts. For lynes, they must 
be framed according to the fish where you angle, 
but, for small Fysh, vse three good hay res pluckt 
from the tayl of a good cart-horse that is lusty 
and in flesh, for your poor lade’s liayre is not so 
good ** 

Tile most entliusiastic w^atcher of the float 
will acquiesce in the opinion wit h wdiich good 
Mr.Peacham concludes his admirable Discourses, 
that heigh Winds, great Kaynes, Snow and 
Hayle, Thunder and Lightning, Storms, or any 
violent wind that cometh from the East, are, 
very decidedly, “ naught to Angle in.** 
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C’HATTElt XLIV. 

Afteu a defiance so bitter and deadly, Alfred 
naturally drew away from bis inamorata. Hut 
she, boiling with love and hate, said bitterly, 
‘'We need not take Mr. Hooke into our secrets. 
Come, sir, your arm !” 

He stuck it out ungraciously, and averted his 
head ; she took it, suppressed with difficulty a 
petty desire to pinch, and so walked by his side ; 
he was as much at his ease as if promenading 
jungles with a panther. She felt him quiver with 
lepugnancc under her soft hand; and piolonged 
the irritating contact. She walked very slowiy, 
and told him with much meaning she was wmt- 
ing for a signal. “Till then,’’ said she, “w'e 
will keep one another compjni> biinig the 
word with her teeth as i<. went oul . 

By-and-by a window' w as opened in the asylum, 
and a tablecloth hung out. Airs. Arclibold 
pointed it out to Alfred ; he stared at it ; and 
afl er that she walked him rapidly home in silence. 
But, as soon as the door w^as double-locked on 
him, slic whisiiered triumphantly in his ear : 

“ Your mother-in-law was expected to-day ; 
tliat signal w’as to let me know she was gone.” 

“ My mother-in-law !” cried the young man, 
and tried in vain to conceal his surprise and 
agitation. 

“ Ay ; your mother-in-law, that shall never be ; 
Mrs. Dodd.” 

“ Mrs. Dodd here !” said Alfred, clasping his 
liands. Then he reflected, and said coolly : “It 
is false ; what should she come here for ?” 

“ To see your father- in-law^” 

“ My father-in-law ? What, is he here, t oo ?” 
said Alfred, with an incredulous sneer. 

“Yes, the raving maniac that calls himself 
Thompson, and (hat you took to from the first : 
he is your precious father-in-law— that shall 
never be.” 

Alfred was now utterly amazed, and bewildered. 
Mrs. Arcbbold eyed him in silent scorn. 

“ Poor man,” said he, at last ; and hung his 
head sorrowfully. “ No wonder then his voice 
went so to my heart. How strange it all- is ? 
and how will it all end ?” 

• “ In your being a madman instead of an inso- 
lent fool,” hissed the viper. 


At this moment Beverley appeared at the end 
of the yard. Mrs. Archbold whistled him to her 
like a dog. He came running zealously. “ Who 
was that called while I was out ?” she inquired. 

“A polite lady, madam : she said sir to me, 
and thanked me.” 

“That sounds like Mrs. Dodd,” said the 
Archbold, quietly. 

“Ah, but,” eoniiniied Frank, “there was 
another with her : a beautiful young lady ; oh, 
so beautiful !” 

“ Miss Julia Dodd,” said the Archbold grimly. 

Alfred panted, and bis eyes roved wildly in 
search of a way to escape and follow her; she 
could not be far olT. 

“Anybody else, Frank ?” inquired Mrs. Arch- 
bold. 

“No more ladies, madam ; but there was a 
} oniig gcntlemuii all in black ; I think he was a 
clerg>'man ; or a butler.” 

“Ah, that was her husband that is to be; that 
wa.s Air. Hurd. She can go nowhere without 
him, nol even to .see her old beau.” 

At these words, every one of them an adder, 
Alfred 1 urned on her furiously, and his long arm 
shot out of its own accord, and the fingers opened 
like an eagle’s claw. She saw, and understood, * 
but never blenched. Her vindictive eye met his 
dilating flashing orbs unflinchingly. 

“ Y’^ou pass for a woman,” he said, “ and 1 am 
too wretched for anger.” He turned from her 
with a deep convulsive sob, and, almost stagger- 
ing, leaned lus brow against the wall of the 
house. 

She had done what no man had as yet suc- 
ceeded in ; slie had broken his spirit. And here 
a man would have left him alone. But the re- 
jected beauty put Ijcr lips to his ear, and whis- 
pered into them : “ This is only the beginning.” 
Then she left him, and went to his room and 
stole all his paper, mid pens, and ink, and his 
very Aristotle. He was to have no occupation 
now, except to brood, and brood, and brood. 

' As for Alfred, be sat down upon a bench in the 
yard, a broken man : up to this moment he had 
hoped his Julia was as constant as%imself. But 
no ; cither she had heard he was mad, and with 
the universal credulity had believed it, or perhaps 
not hearing from him at all, believed herself for- 
saken; and was consoling hersejf with a clergy- 
man. Jealousy did not as yet infuriate Alfred. 
Its* first elfpet resembled that of a heavy blow. 
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Little Bevei-'ley found him actually sick, and 
ran to the ‘Eobin. The ex-prizefigliter brought 
him a thimbleful of fareuidy: but he would not 
* take it. “Ah no, my friends,” he said, “that 
ofinnot cure me ; it is not my stomach ; it is my 
heart. Broken! broken !” 

The Robin retired muttering. Little Beverley 
kneeled down beside him, and kissed his hand 
with a devotion that savoured of the canine. 
Yet it wasi tender, and tlic sinking heart clung 
to it. “ Oh, Trank !” he cried, “my Julia believes 
me mad, or thinks me false, or something, and 
she will marry another before I caii get out to 
‘ tell Iter all I have endured w^as for loving her. 
What shall I do? God protect iny reason! 
What will become of me ?” 

He moaned, and young Trank sorrowed over 
him, till the harsh voice of Rooke summoned 
him to some menial duty. 1’his discharged, he 
came running back ; and sal on the bench beside 
his crushed henefacior without saying a word. 
At last he delivered this sapient speech : “1 see. 
You want to get out of this iihicc.” 

Alfred only sighed hopelessly. 

1 “ Then 1 must fry and get you out,” said 



I and he sat silent looking like a .voiuig owl : for 
I thinking soon puzzled him, and elicited his intcl- 
, lectual weakness ; whereas in a groove of duties 
j he could ^ as smoothly as half tlie world, and 
I but for his official, officious, Protector, miglit 
j just as well have been Bools at the Swan, as 
j Boots and Chambermaid at the Wolf. 

I So now force and cimuinc: had declared \sar 
j on Alfred, and feebleness in person enlisted in 
1 his defence. His advei-sarj^ lost no time; that 
J afternoon Rooke told him he was lienccforth to 
j "occupy a double-bedded room with another 
j patient. 

' “If lie should be violent in the middle of the 
I night., sing out, and we will come, if wc hear 
you,” said the keeper with a malicious smile, 
j The patient turned out to be the able seaman. 

' Here Mrs. Archbold aimed a double stroke; to 
I shake Alfred’s nerves, and show him how verj' 
j mad his proposed father-in-law was. She thought 
I that, if he could once be forced to realise this, it 
I might reconcile him to not marrying the daughter. 

I The first night David did get up and paraded 
j an imaginary deck for four mortal hours. AJ- 
j fred’s sleep was broken; bnt he said nothing; 
j and David turned in again, his watch completed. 

I Not a day passed now but a blow was struck. 

: Nor was the victim passive ; debarred writing 
1 materials, he cut the rims olf several copies of 

I the Times, and secreted them: then catching 
! sight of sorrft ink-blots on the back of Trank’s 

I I clothcs-brusli, scraped ihem carefully off, melted 
' J them ill a very little water, and with a tootlipick 
jj scrawled his wrongs to the Commissioners; he 
;; rolled the slips round a half-crown, and wrote 
jj outside, “Good Christian, keep this half-crown, 
i and tal:c tlie writing to the Lunacy Commis- 


sioners at Wliitehall, for pit/s sake,” This 
done, he w^atched, and when nobody was looking ' 
flung his letter, so weighted, Over the gates ; he 
heal'd it fall on the public road. 

Another day he secreted a spoonful of black 
currant preserve, diluted it with a little water, 
and wrote a letter, and threw it into the road as 
before: another day, hearing the Robin express 
disgust at the usage to which he was now sub- 
jected, he drew him apart, and ofiered him a 
liundrcd pounds to get him out. Now the cx- 
prizefighter was rather a tender-hearted fellow% 
and a great detester of foul play. What he saw 
made liim now side hcai-tily with Alfred ; and all 
he wanted was to be indeninflled for his risk. 

lie looked down and said, “You see, sir, I 
have a wife and cliild to think of.” 

Alfred offered liim a hundred pounds, 

“ That is more than enough, sir,” said the 
Robin; “ but you see I can’t do it alone. 1 must 
have a pal in il . Could you afford as much to | 
Gfurett ? 11 e is the likeliest ; I’ve heard him say 
as nmi'h as that he w'as sick of the business.” 

Alfred jum]){‘d at the proposal ; he would give 
them a hundred apiece. 

“ I’ll sound him,” said the Robin ; “don’t you 
speak to liim, whatever. He might blow the gaff. ' 
1 HHist begin by making him drunk: then he’ll 
tell me his real mind.” 

One line morning the licusc was made much 
cleaner than usual; the rotatory chair, in which 
they used to .spin a maniac like a teetotum, the 1 
restraint chairs, and all the paraphernalia, wei'c j 
sent into the stable, and so disposed that, even ' 
if found, tlicy would look like things scorned | 
and dismissed from service ? fo r W olfc, mind y o a, ; 
professed the non-restraint system. j 

Alficd asked wliat was up, and found all tliis 
was in preparation for the quarierly visit of I, 
the Commissioneis ; a \isit intended to be a sur- 
prise ; but Drayton House always know' when i 
they were coming, and the very names of tlie i 
two tliuiidcrbolls that thought to surprise them. i 
Mrs. Archbold communicated her knowledge' 1 
in off-hand terms. “ It is only two old women ; ; 

Bartlett and Tcn-y.” | 

The gentlemen tlius flatteringly heralded ar- i 
rived next tlay. One an aged, inlirm man, with ' 
a grand benevolent head, bald front and silver j 
hair, and the gold-headed cane of his youth, : 
now a dignified crutch ; the other an ordinary ' 
looking little chap enough : with this merit ; hi* , 
was what he looked. They had a long interview' ; 
with Mrs. Arclibold first, for fear they should 
carry a naked eye into the asylum ; Mr. Bartlett, i 
acting on instructions, very soon inquired about i 
Alfred ; J\Trs. Archbold’s face put on friendly j 
concern directly. “ 1 am soriy to say he is not i 
so w^cll as he was a fortnight ago ; not nearly so 
"well. We have given him walks in the country, 
too ; but 1 regret to say they did him no real ' 
good ; he came back much excited, and now ho 
shuns the other patients, which he used not to 
do.” In short she gave them the impression that 
Alfred was a moping melancholiac. 
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" Well, I had better see him,"" said Mr. Bart- 
’ lett, “just to satisfy the Board."" 

Alfred was accordingly sent for, and asked 
with an indifferent air how he was. 

He said he was very well in health, but in 
sore distress of mind at his letters to the Com- 
missioners being intercepted by Mrs. Archbold 
or Dr. Wolf. 

■ Mrs, Archbold smiled pityingly. Mr. Bartlett 
I caught her glaiioc, and concluded this was one 

of the patient"s delusions. (Formula.) 

Alfred surprised the glances, and said, “ You 
I can hardly believe this, because the act is illegal, 
i But a great many illegal ads, that you never 
j detect, are done in asylums. However, it is not 
a question of surmise ; 1 sent four letters iii 1 he 
' regular way since I came. Here arc their several 
dates. Pray make a note to inqiure whether they 
have reached Whitehall or not.” | 

“ Oh, certainly, to oblige you,’" said Mr. ! 
Bartlett, and made the note. 

Mrs. Archbold looked rather discomposed at 
til at. 

“ And now, gentlemen,’" siiid Alfred, ‘‘ since 
Mrs. Archbold has had a private intciTicn, ; 
wliich I see she has abused to poison your mind 
against me, I claim as simple justice a private 
interview to disabuse you.” 

1 “You are the first patient ever told me to 
I walk out of my own drawing-room,” said Mrs. 

! Archbold, rising white with ire aud apprehen- 
sion, and sweeping out of the room. 

I By this piece of female petulance she gave 
' the enemy a point in the game ; for, if she had 

i insisted on slaying, Mr. Bartlett was far too 

! weak to have dismissed her. As it was, he felt 
I shocked at Alfred’s rudeness: and so small a 
I thing as justice did not in his idea count er- 
i balance so great a thing as discourtesy ; so he 
listened to Alfred’s talc with the deadly apathy 
! of an unwilling hearer. “Pour ou: 1 will 
I endure,” as poor Lear says. 

I As for Dr. Terry, he was pictorial, but null ; 

! effete ; emptied of brains by fill- scooping Time. 

If he had been detained that day at Drayton 
I House, and Frank Beverley sent back in liis 
j place to Whitehall, it would have mail ered Uit Ic 
I 1.0 liim, less to the nation, and nothiog to man- 
i kind. 

j At last Mr. Bartlett gave Alfred some hopes 
i he was taking in the truth ; for he tore a leaf 
; out of his memorandum-book, wrote ou it, and 
1 passed it to Dr. Terry. The ancient took li 
I with a smile, and seemed to make an effort to 
I master it, but failed ; it dropped simultaneously 
from his finger and his mind. 

Not a question was put to Alfred ; so he was 
i fain to come to an end ; he withdrew suddenly, 
and caught Mrs. Archbold at the keyhole, 
i “ Noble adversary !” said he, and stalked away, 

I and hid himself hard by ; and no sooner did the 
inspectors come out, and leave the coast clear, 
than he darted in and looked for the paper Mr. 

• Bartlett had passed to Dr. Terry. 

He found it ou the fioor : and took it eagerly 

I • 


up ; and full of hope, and expectation, read these 
words : 

Whjlt is the name of ihe stuff the 
matron’s gown is made of ? I SHOULD LIKE TO 
BUY Mrs. Bartlett one like it. 

Alfred stood and read this again, and agaiai : 
he searched for some hidden symbolical meaning 
in the words. High-minded, and deeply im- 
pressed with his own wrongs, he could not 
conceive a respectable man, paid fifteen hundred 
a year to spy out wrongs, being so heartless hard 
as to write this single comment during the i 
eaniest recital of a wrong so gigantic as his. | 
Poor Alfred learned tliis to his cost, that to pu’ « ! 
small men into grqat places is to create monsteri, j 
When he had realised the bitter truth, he put the 
stony-hearted paper in his pocket, crept into the , 
yard, and sat down, and, for all he could do, 
scalding tears ran down his chocks. 

“Homunculi quanti suntl” he sobbed; “ho- 
munculi quanli sunt!” 

Presently he saw Dr. Terry come wandering 
towards him alone. The Archbold had not 
deigned to make him safe ; sonectude liad done 
that. Alfred, all heart-sick as he was, went to the 
old gentleman out of veneration for the outside 
0 f h 1 s head — wliich was Shakespearian— aud pi 1 y ; 
for his bodily infirmity; and offered him an arm. j 
The doctor thanked him sweetly, and said, j 
1 Pray young man have you anything to commu- j 
I niciite ?” 

Then Alfred saw that the ancient man had 
already forgotten his face, and so looking at 
lum with that rare instrument of official inspec- 
tion, the naked eye, had seen he was sane ; and 
consequently 1 akcu him for a keeper. j 

How swiftly the mind can roam, and from j 
wliat a distance gather the materials of a ; 

1 bought ! Flashed like lightning through L 
Alficd’s mind this line from one of his pets, the ' : 
Greek philosophers : ^ j : 

Kat TOVTO ixfytarr}? eern Texvrjs ayaOa TTOUiv ra i 

KaKa. I 

‘‘And this is the greatest stroke of art, to turn [ 
an evil into a good.” 1 

Now the feebleness of this aged Insiiector was , 
an evil : the thing then was to turn it into a 
good. Shade of Plato behold how thy disciple | 
worked thee ! “ Sir,” said he, sinking his voice i 
mysteriously, “ I have : but I am a poor man ; i 
you won’t say I told you : it’s as mucli as mj | 
place is worth.” i 

“ Confidence, strict confidence,” replitid Nestor, . 

going over beaten tracks ; for he had kept many ' 
a queer secret with the loyalty which does his 
pi’ofession so much honour. 

“ Then, sir, there’s a young gent Icman confined 
here, who is no more mad than you aud I ; and 
never was mad.” 

“ Yon don’t say so.’* 

“ That I do, sir : aud they know tliey are doing | 
wrong, sir ; for they stop all his letters to tkc j 
Coipmissionei-s ; aud that is unlawful, you know. | 
Would you like to take a note of it all, sir ?” i 

The old fogic said he thought he should, and I 
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groped Tftpicly for Lis note-book t he extracted 
it at lost like a loose tooth, fumbled with it, and 
diopped it : Alfred picked it up fuming inwardly. 

The ancient went to write, but his fingers 
were weak and hesitating, and by this time he 
had half forgotten what he was going to say. 
Alfred’s voice quavered with impatience ; but he 
fought it down, and offered tts coolly as he could 
to wTite it for him : the offer was accepted, and 
he wrote down in a feigned hand, veiy dear, 

“Drayton House, Oct. 5. A sane patient, 
Alfred Hardie, confined here from interested 
motives. Has vtTitten four letters to the Com- 
“ missioners, all believed to be intercepted. Com- 
municated to me in confidcuce by an attendant in 
the house. Refer to the party himself, and his 
correspondence with the Conmiissioners from 
Dr. Wycherley’s: also to Thomas Wales, an- 
other attendant ; and to Dr. Wycherley : also to 
Dr. Eskell and Mr. Abbott, Commissioners of 
Lunacy.” 

After this stroke of address Alfred took the 
first opportunity of leaving him, and sent Frank 
Beverley to him. 

Thus Alfred, alarmed by the hatred of ‘Mrs. 
Archbold, and racked with jealously, cxci-fed all 
his intelligence and played many cards for liberty. 
One he kept in reserve ; and a trump card too. 
Having now no ink nor colouring matter, he did 
not hesitate, but out penknife, up sleeve, and 
drew blood from his arm, and with it wrote once 
more to the Commissioners, but kept this letter 
liidden for an ingenious purpose. What that was 
my reader shall divine. 

CIIATTEU XLV, 

We left Julia Dodd a district visitor. Working 
in a dense parish she Icanicd tlic depths of human 
misery, bodily and mental. 

She visited an Iionest widow, so poor that she 
could not aflbrd a farthing dip, but sat in the 
dark. MTicii friends came to see her tliey soiue- 

I times brought a candle to talk by. 

j Slie visited a cripple who often thanked God 
j sincerely for leaving her the use of one thumb. i 

She visited a poor creature who for sixteen 

I I years had been afflicted with a tumour in the | 
neck, and had lain all those year.s on her back i 
with her head in a plate ; the heat of a pillow 
being intolerable. J ulia found her longing to go, 
and yet content to stay : and praising God in all 
the lulls of that pain, which was her companion 

I day and night. 

j But were I to enumerate tlie ghastly sights, 

I the stifling loathsome odours, tlie vulgar horrt)rs 
1 upon horrors this refined young lady faced, fc\r 
of my readers would endure oii paper for love of 
truth, what she endured in reality for love of 
suffering huni».nity, and of Him whose servant 
she aspired to be. 

Probably such sacrifices of selfish case and 
comfort are never quite in vain ; they tend in 
many ways to heal our own wounds : I won’t 
say that bodily suffering is W'orsc than mental 
but it is realised far more vividly by a, spectator. 


The grim heart-breaking sights she saw arrayed 
Julia’s conscience agamst her own grief; the 
more so when she found some of her most afflicted 
ones resigned, and even grateful. “ What,” said 
she, “ can they, all rags, disease, and suffering, 
bow so cheerfully to the will of Heaven, and have 
I the wickedness, the impudence, to repine?” 

And then, happier than most district visitors, 
she was not always obliged to look on helpless, 
or to confine her consolations to good words. 
Mrs. Dodd was getting on famously in her 
groove. She was high in the confidence of Cross 
and Co., and was inspecting eighty ladies, as well 
as working ; her salary and profits together 
were not less than five hundred pounds a year, 
and her one luxin*y was charity, and Julia its 
minister. She carried a good honest basket, and 
there you might sec her Bible wedged in with 
wine, and meat, and tea and sugar : and stiU, as 
these melted in her round, a little spark of some- 
! tiling warm would sometimes come in her own 
j sick heart. Tims by degrees she was attaining, 
not earthly happiness, but a grave and pensive 

I composure. 

Tet across if gusts of earthly grief came sweep- 
ing often; but tliesc she hid till she was herself 
again. 

To her moilier and brother she was kinder 
sweeter, dnd dearer if iiossible, than ever. They 
looked on licr as a saint ; but she knew bet+cr ; 
and used to blush with honest shame when they 
called her so. “Oh don’t, pray don’t,” she 
would say with unaffected pain. “Love me as 
if 1 was an angel; but do not praise me; that 
tunis my eyes inward and makes me see myself. 

I I am not a Christian yet, nor anything like one.” 

Jletuming one day from her duties very tired, 

she sat down to take off licr bonnet in her own 
room, and presently heard snatches of an argu- 
ment, that made her prick those wonderful little 
cars of hers that could almost hear through a waU. 
The two concluding sentences were sufflcicntly 
tyjiical of the wdiole dialogue. 

“ Why disturb her ?” said Mrs. Dodd. “ She 
is getting better of ‘ the Wretch ;’ and my advice 
is, say nothing : what harm cun that do ?” 

But then it is so unfair, so ungenerous, to 
keep anything from the poor girl that may con- 
cern her.” 

At Ihi^ moment Julia came softly into the room 
with her curiosity hidden under an air of angelic 
composure. 

Her mother asked after Mrs. Beecher, to draw 
her into conversation. She replied quietly that 
Mrs. Beecher was no better, but very thankful 
for the wine Mrs. Dodd had sent her. This 
answer given, she went without any apparent 
hurry and sat by Edward, and fixed two loving 
imploring eyes on him in silence. O, subtle sex ! 
This feather was to turn the scale, and make 
him talk unquestioned. It told. She was close 
to him too, and mamma at the end of the room. 

“Look here, Ju,” said he, putting his hands 
in his pockets, “we two have always been friends 
as wxll as brother and sister ; and somehow it 
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does not seem like a friend to keep things dark: 
tlien to Mrs. Dodd : “ She is not a child, mother, 
after all ; and how can it be wrong to tell her 
the truth, or right to suppress the truth ? Well 
then, Ju, there’s an advertisement in the ’Tisor, 
and it’s a regular riddle. Now mind, I don’t 
really think there is anything in it ; but it is a 
droll coincidence, very droll ; if it wasn’t there 
are ladies present, and one of them a distriet 
visitor, I would say, d— d droll. So droll,” con- 
tinued he, getting warm, “that I should like to 
punch the advertiser’s head.” 

“Let me see it, dear,” said Julia. “I dare 
eay it is nothing worth punching about.” 

“ There,” said Edward. “ I’ve marked it.” 
Julia took the paper, and Jier eye fell on this’ 
short advertisement : 

A ILEEN argon.— distrust Appear- 

ANCES. 

J.iOoking at her with some anxiety, they saw 
the paper give one sharp rustle iiihci bunds, aud 
tlicn quiver a little. She bowed her head over 
it, and everything seemed to swim. But she 
never moved ; they could neither of them see her 
face, she defended herself with the paper. The 
letters cleared again, and, still hiding her face, 
she studied and studied the advertisement. 

“Come, tell us what you think of if,” said 
Edward. “Is it anything? or a mere coinci- 
dence ?” 

“ It is a pure coincidence,’’ said hfrs. Dodd, 
with an admirable imitation of cool confidence. 

Julia said nothing; but she now rose and 
put both arms round Edward’s neck, and kissed 
him fervidly again and again, holding the news- 
paper tight all the time. 

“ There,” said Mrs. Dodd : “ see wliat } on have 
done.” 

“Oh, it is all right,” said Edward clieerfuUj. 
“ The British lirernau is getting hugged no end. 
Why what is the matter ? have you got the liic- 
< 5 ough, Oil?” 

“ No ; no ! You aie a true brother. I knew 
all along that he would explain all if he was 
aliv e : aud he w alive.” So saying she kissed the 
'Tiser violently more than once ; then flut tered 
away with it to her own room, ashamed to show 
her joy, aud yet not able to liide it . 

Mrs. Dodd shook her head sorrowfuily : aud 
Edward began to look rueful and doubt whether 
he had done wisely. I omit the discussion that 
followed. But the next time his duties pennitted 
liim to visit them Mrs. Dodd showed him tlic 
’Tiser ill her turn, and with her pretty white 
taper finger pointed grimly to the following 
advertisement : 

AILEEN ARGON.— I Jo DISTRUST 

JLX. Appeaeances. But if you ever loved mo explain 
them at once. -I have something for you from your dear 
sister. 

“ Poor simple girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, “jiot to 
see that, if he could explain at all, be woulJ ex- 
plain, not go advertising an enigma after acting 
a mystification. And to think of my innocent 


dove putting in that she had sometliiiig for him 
from his sister; a mighty temptation to such a 
wretch !” 

“It was wonderfully silly,” said Edward; 
“and such a clever girl, too ; but you ladies 
cau’t stick to one thing at a time ; begging your 
pardon, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dodd took no notice of this remark. 

“ To see her lower herself so 1” she said, “ O 
my SOD, I am mortified.” And Mrs. *Dodd leaned 
her cheek against Edward’s, and sighed. 

“ Now don’t you cry, mammy,” said he, sor- 
rowfully. “ I’ll break every bone in his skin, for 
your comfort.” 

“Heaven forbid !” cried Mrs. Dodd anxiously; 
“what, are not aware she would hate 
you?” 

“ Hate me ! hci' brother !” 

“ She would hate us all, if we laid a finger on 
that wretch. Pray interfere no more, love; 
foolish child, talking to me about women, audit 
IS plain you know nothing of their hearts : and a 
good thing /or you.” She then put on maternal 
authority (nobody could do it more easily) and 
solemnly forbade all violcnc(;. 

He did not venture to contradict her now; 
but cherished lus resolution all the more, and 
longed for the liour when he might take “ the 
Wretch” by the throat, and chastise him, the more 
publicly the better. 

Now, the above incident that revealed Julia’s 
real heart, which slie had been hiding more or 
less all this time from those who could not sym- 
pathise with her, look eventually a turn unfa- 
vourable to “ the Wretch.” So he might well be 
called. Her great aud settled fear had always 
been that AUiod was dead. Under the imme- 
dialc influence of his father’s cunning, she had 
for a moment believed lie was false ; but so true 
and loving a heart could not rest in that 
opinion. In true love, so long as there is one 
grain of uuceriaiiity, there is a world of faith and 
credulous ingenuity. So, as Alfred had never 
l)eeu seen since, as nobody could say he was 
married to another, there was a grain of uncer- 
tainty as to his unfaithfulness, and this her true 
heart magnified to a mountain. 

But now matters wore another face. She was 
.sure he had written the advertisement. Who 
but he, out of the few that take the words of any 
song to lieart, admired Aileeu Aroon ? AVho but 
he out of the three or four people who might 
possibly care for that old song, had appearances . 
to explain away ? aud who but he knew they took 
in the Morning Advertiser? She waited then 
for the explanation she had invited. She read 
the advertising column every day over and over. 

Not a word more. 

Then her womanly pride was ^^ply wmunded 
What ; had she courted an explanation where most 
ladies would have listened to none ; and courted 
it in vain ! 

Per high spirit revolted. Her heart swelled 
against the repeated insults she had received; 
this last one filled the bitter cup too high. 
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And then^her motlicr came in and assured her tied with packthread. She could not see the 
he had only inserted that advertisement to keep inside, of course, but she read the superscription: 
her in his power. He has heard you are re- it'-was firmly but clearly written, in red i^ ap- 
covering, and are admired by others more worthy parently. 

of your esteem. Of the words I shall only say at present that 

Julia cried bitterly at these arguments, for she they were strong and simple, and that their 
could no longer combat them. effect on the swift intelligence and tender heart 

And Mr. Hurd was very attentive and kind, of Mrs. Dodd was overpowering. They knocked 
And, when he spoke to Julia, and Julia turned at her heart ; they drew from her an audible cry 
away, her eye was sure to meet Mrs. Dodd's eye of pity more eloquent than a thousand speeches : 
imploring ‘ her secretly not to discourage the and the next moment she felt a little faint ; for 
young man too much. And so she was gently she knew now the appeal was not in red ink, 
pulled by one, and gently thrust by another, but in something very fit to pass between the 
• away from her first lover and towards his sue- heart of woe and the heart of pity. She smelt 
cessor. at her salts, and soon recovered that weakness ; 

It is an old, old story. Fate seems to ex- and now her womanly bosom swelled so with the 
haust its malice on onr first love. For the milk of human kindness that her breath came 
second the road is smoother.* Matters went on slmrt. After a little struggle, she gushed out 
so some weeks, and it was perfectly true that doud, "Ah, that T will, poor soul; this very 
Mr. Hurd escorted both ladies one day to Dray- moment.” Now, by tliis time she was close to 
ton House, at Julia's request, and not Mrs. her own house. 

Dodd's. Indeed, tlie latter lady was secretly She stopped the cab at her door, and asked 
hurt at his being allowed to come with them. the driver if liis horse was fresh enough to carry 

her to the Board of Limacy : "It is at White- 
One Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Dodd went alone hall, sir,” said she. "Lord bless you, ma'am,” 
to Drayton House by appointment. David was baid the cabman, " IVliitehall ? why my mare 
like a lamb, but, as usual, had no knowledge of would take .^ou to "Whitechapel and back in an 
her. Mrs. Archbold told her a quiet, intelligent, hour, let alone Whitehall.'' 
patient Jiad taken a peat fancy to him, and she llcassured on that ])oiut Mrs. Dodd went in i 
thought this was adding much to his happiness, just to give thcscr\ant an order: but, as she 
"May I see him to thank him, "asked Mrs. Dodd, stood in the passage, she heard her children's j 
"Oh, certaiuly,'' said Mrs. Archbold; "i’ll voices, and also a friend's; the genial, angry 
inquire for him.” She went out, but soon re- tones of Alexander Sampson, M.D. 1 

turned, saying, " He is pne out for a walk with She thought, " Oh, I just show them all 
the head keeper : we give him as much air and the paper, before 1 go with it and so after a 
amusement as wc can ; we hope soon to send little buzz about dinner and things with Sarah, 
him out altogether, cured.” " Truly kind and mounted the stairs, and arrived among them 
tlioughtful,” said Mrs. Dodd. Soon after, she singularly apro])Os, as it happened, 
kissed Mrs. Archbold, and pressed a valuable 

brooch upon her: and then took leave. How- Men like Sampson, who make many foes, do 
ever, at the gate she remembered her parasol, also make stauncher friends than ever the Hare 
Mrs. Arch bold said she would go back for ii. does, and arc faitliful friends themselves. The 
Mrs. Dodd w’ould not hear of that ; Mrs. Arch- boisterous doctor had stuck to the Dodds in aU 
bold insisted, and settled the question by going, their distresses ; and, if they were ever short of 
She was no sooner in the house, Ilian young money, it certainly was not liis fault : for almost 
Frank Beverley came running to Mrs. Dodd, his first word, wJieu lie found them in a lodging, 
and put the missing parasol ofiiciously into her was, " Now, ye'll be wanting a Chick. Gimme 
hand. " Ob, thank you, sir,” said she ; " will pen and ink, and I’ll just draw ye one ; for a 
you be so kind as to tell Mrs. Archbold I have bundre.” This being declined politely by Mrs. 
it.” And with this they parted, and the porter Dodd, he expostulated. " Mai— dear— Madam, 
opened the gate to her, and she got into her how on airth can ye go on in such a place as 
hired cab. She leaned her head bock, and, as London without a Chick ?” 

, usual, was lost in the sorrowful thoughts of He returned to the charge at his next visit, 
what had been, and what now was. Poor wife, and scolded her well for her pride. " Who iver 
each visit to Drayton House opened lier hard of refusing a chick? a small inoffensive 
I wound afresh. On reaching the stones, there chick, from an old friend like me ? Come now, 

■was a turnpike. This roused her up:, she took behave! Just a wee chick : I’ll let y' off for 
out her purse and paid it. As she drew back to fifty.” 

her seat, she out of the tail of her feminine Give us your company and your friendship,” 
eye the edge of something white under her said tts. Dodd ; " we value theurabove gold : 
parasol. She took up the parasol, and found a we will not rob your dear children, while we have 
■written paper pinned on to it : she detached this as many fingers on our bunds as other people.” 
paper, and examined it all over with considerable 

curiosity. It consisted of a long slip about an On the present occasion Dr. Sampson, whose 
inch and a quarter broad, rolled like tape, and affectionate respect for the leading London phy- 
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sicians has already displayed itself, was inveigli- 
• ing specially against certain specialists, whom, 
in the rapidity of his lusty eloquence, he called 
the Mad Ox. He favoured Julia and Edward 
with a full account of the maniform enormities 
he had detected them in during thirty years* 
practice; and so descended to his present 
grievance. A lady, an old friend of ^his, was 
being kept in a certain asylum montli alter month 
because she had got money and relations, and 
had once been delirious. “And why was she 
delirious? because she had a brain fever: she 
got well in a fortnight/* This lady had thrown 
a letter over the wall addressed to him ; some- 
body had posted it : he had asked the Commis- 
sioners to let liim visit her ; they had declined 
i for the present. “You Board always sides with 
the strong against the weak,’* said he. So now 
lid had bribed the gardener, and made a midnight 
assignation with the patient ; and was going to 
it with six stout fellows to carry her off by force. 
“ That is my recipe for alleged Inse.nif y,” said he. 
“The business will be more like a mejicval 
knight carrying off a namorous iimi out of a eoii- 
vint, than a good physician saving a pashiiit 
from the Mad Ox. However, Mrs. Haampson’s in 
the secret; I daunt say sli’ apiirovcs it ; for she 
doesn’t. She says. ‘ Go cjiiiteiy to tlie Board o* 

! Commissioners.* Sis I, ‘ My dear. Boards are a 
sort of cattle that go ’too slow for Saampson, 
and no match at all for the "Mad Ox.* *’ ' 

At this conjuncture, or soon al'ti'r, Mrs. Dodd ' 
came in with her paper in lier hand, a little 
flurried for once, and, after a hasty curtsey, said, 
“Oh, Doctor Sampson, oh, my dears, what 
wickedness there is in the w^orld ! I’m going to 
Whitehall this moment ; only look at wluit was 
pinned on my parasol at Drayton House.” 

The writing passed from luuid to liuiiil. and 
left the readers looking vtwy gravely at one an- 
other. Julia was quite pale and liorror-stnekcn. 
All were too deeply moved, and even shocked, to 
make any common-place comment ; for it. looked 
and read like a cry iroiii heart to hearts. 

If you arc a Christian^ if 
you arc kurmu, pity a sane 
man here conjined by fraud, 
atid fake this to (he Board of 
Lunacy at miitehall. Torn 
hy treachery from her I love, 
my letters all intercepted, pens 
and paper kept from me, / 
write this with a toothpick 
and my blood on a rim of 
‘ The Timesi’ Oh direct it 
to some one who has svjjercd, 
and can feet for unothefs 
f agonyf' 

Dr. Sampson was the first to speak. “ There,’* 
said he, under his breath: “didn’t I tell you? 
This man is sane. There’s sanity in every line.** 
“ W ell, but,** said Edward, “ do )'ou mean to 

say that in the present day ” • 

f “ Mai—dearr— siiT. Mankind niver changes. 

I Wkativer the muscles of man can do in the light, 
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the mind and conscience of man will consent to 
do in the dark.*’ • 

Julia said never a word. 

Mrs. Dodd, too, was for action not for talk. 
She bade them all a hasty adieu, and went on 
her good work. 

Ere she got to the street door, she heard a 
swift rustle behind her ; and it was J ulia flying 
down to her, all glowing and sparkling with her 
old impetuosity, that had seemed dead for ever. 
“No, no,” she cried, panting witfi generous 
emotion ; it is to me it was sent. I am toin from 
him 1 love, and by some treachery I dare say : and 
I have suflered, oh you shall never know what I 
have suffered. Give it me, oh pray, pray, i>ray 
give it me. Fll take it to Whitehall.” 


i AMONG THE MORMONS. 

i 

I W iiiLn passing through the si reets of St. Louis 
one lovely Sunday evening in J unc, luxuriating 
ill a fragrant cigar and cool breezes rising at the 
close of an intensely hot and du.->ty day, 1 stood 
under the shadow" of a Brimitive Methodist 
church, long closed and advertised for sale, but 
which was now relighted and opened for public 
worship. The town was quiet, people were at 
cliurcli; no sound was heard save tlie caliopc, 
which, miles distant on the river, was solemnly 
))layiiig the Old llimdrcdtli psalm. Suddenly, I 
heard a great commotion in the church, much 
clapping of hands, iiuzziiig of voices, and shuffling 
of feet, and, to my astonishment, a miserable 
band of five iiistrumeiiis struck up Hail Colum- 
bia very vigorously and discordantly, making the 
I whole neiglibouriiood resound with its abomi- 
nable music. A brief silence ensued. The band 
j again essayed The Star Spangled Banner and 
lunkee Doodle. At the conclusion of the service 
avast crowd flocked out; some witli basket:*, 
books, musical instruments, &c., and the greatest 
good-tellowsliip seemed to prevail during the ce- 
1 emuiiy of h.-ind—h; kina-. “ Good night, brother.” 
“Fareweil, •'l'•ler■■ ■•Good-by, elder,” were 
passing from mouth to mouth. “ Give my love 
to Brother Brigham and all the Saints.” “ flappy 
journey,” “ Cheer up for the Brornised Laud, 
sister.” “W^c start to-moiTow ; tlie train wails 
at Fort Laramie. ; one thousand Saints in all ; 
plenty of oxen, lots to eat,” &;c. Such were the 
siuitclies of conversation which fell upon my ear, 
as 1 stood gazing on the crowd of laughing and 
joking worshippers who thronged fortli from the 
building. 

What changes had that old cliiu’ch seen! 
The last occupants had been Primitive Metho- 
dists of the genuine ranting type. There had 
been no silence nor hypocrisy among them; 
they were not ashamed to conicss their sins in 
public, as I could testify ; for Itteve frequently 
heard Brotlier Smith and Sister Joues bellowing 
fortli their sins and failings so loudly to tlie public 
at hirgc, accusing themselves of ail manner 
of^ backslidings, short-comings, infidelities, and 
-—’till then— hidden iniquity, that I thought it 
would be a matter of Christian accommodation 
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with ten waggons of eight mules each, exclusive 
of spare animals, and some dozen saddle-horses, 
which made a very pleasant and safe party for 
traversing many hundreds of miles oJt prairie, 
and sufficiently strong to resist any red-SKinned 
gentlerrmn who might wish to molest us, or lay 
violet hands on government property. 

Of our travels over that vast expanse of 
territory, of the numerous and fragrant wild 
flowers carpeting our route for miles ; of float- 
ing waggons over streams ; of “ break downs 
butfalo hunts on a small scale ; of Indians met 
with On our line of travel ; night alarms ; scarcity 
of wood and water ; deaths and burials in our 
party, &c, ; of all tliese things I cannot now 
speak, but return to the “ Saints,” and of obser- 
vations made among them, during a brief but 
instructive sojourn of two short w'eeks in the 
Great Salt Lake Valley of Utah. 

Clouds, and long lines of dust, daily a'jcciiding 
over the w’ide expanse of occan-likc prairie, told 
us thill rapid as liad been our journey, wc bad 
scarcely overtaken tlic vast s]»ring tiiiiii, whicli, 
a few' miles distant, seemed like a black and 
endless snake* crawling through the grass. It 
was our grand object to get into Salt Lake City 
sooner than any of the advance-guard of the 
other trains, and secure accommodations ; or 
otherwise wc should have to lodge in the streets, 
or be compelled to camp out. AVc knew that 
their passage through the mountains w’ould be 
long and tedious, and therefore whipped up our 
nudes, and travelled far into the night so as to 
gam a fair start of every one. 

Wc had not proceeded far before wc met a 
large deputation of saints from ilic city, wdio, with 
bauds 01 music and waggons of fresii provisions, 
had already come more than fifty miles to meet 
the coming train. This w^as a usual practice with 
them. Without giving any notice whatever, 
parties of the saints usually went forth to meet 
any large body of proselytes advancing; and, 
staying in tlic mountain passes, screened from 
view until the trains approached, suddenly 
opened heavy batteries of brass bands upon 
them, which made hills and mountains re-echo 
again with their boisterous sounds. To weary 
travellers, many indeed fresli from a toilsome 
journey of several thousand miles, the distant 
sounds of music fell upon the car like a welcome 
from angelic spirits, while the sudden appearance 
of men on horseback with flags and banners 
flying in the wind, sent a thrill of joy into every 
heart. 

These deputations had many objects iu view. 
They first ascertained what the train contained, 
and opened negotiations for purchasing goods, 
without informing sellers of the latest market j 
prices, or possible demand : they could also sern- 
tinise all new comers, and make engagements for 
labourers or artisans ; dispose of Nothing, fresh 
provisions, or whatever else their waggons con- 
tained, and be the first in the market to invite 
settlement in their various districts, and, fo dis- 
pose of lands. But many of these apparently 
disinterested saints had other objects in view ; 
if they discovered prepossessing females un- 


encumbered, they would immediately proffer 
homes to them, aud thus enrich or enlarge their 
harems to any extent, with the csream of the 
market. 

When we arrived near the city the train 
was halted and camped some two miles out; 
chiefs of the party, with myself, trotting into 
town. It was like ' all American Western- 
border cities, and looked as if it might have 
sprung up in a single night, like a mushroom. 
The streets wxre wide, and crossed each other 
at riglit angles. Except some few buildings of 
brick and stone, the majority were of wood, and 
all betokened industry and comfort. 

“rm going to intioduce you to Elder Elip- 
per,” said my friend. “ He keeps some sort of 
hotel. I would advise you to ask but few 
questions, to govern your eyes and ears; not 
to laugh at, or find fault with", anything which 
may appear strange, and I guess you^il find com- 
forlablc lodgings there.” 

There it is,” sfiid my friend, as we rode up 
to a square wooden building of two stories, 
standing in a wilderness of uncultivated garden 
on a dozen wooden pfops, with a verandah on 
thre(^ sides, with green blinds. I read on a poorly 
])*ijiitcd signboard, "Promised Land Hotel, by 
H. Plipper. Wines, Liquors, and Cigars.” We 
lied up our horses aud w'alked in. After a few 
moments of conversation Vvdth Flipper, my friend 
left me alone, and mine host began boring me 
with questions about things " in the States.” I 
ga\c him two newspapers, and, mounting his 
spectacles, he was soon lost in their perusal. 

II. Flipper, Esq., " Elder of the Mormon Church, j 

proprietor of the ‘Promised Land,* and Justice | 
of the Peace,** was a short, thick-set, flabby- ; 
looking person, five feet five in height, given to | 
obesity, and about forty-five years of age. His : 
face was round, pock-marked, and large— the j 
mouth particularly so. With little hair on liiS 
head, and face clean shaven (once a week), he 
sat rocking himself in the arm-chair, scratching 
his head, and squirting tobacco-juic^^ into the 
empty fireplace, grunting over the news with 
great content and complacency. His body was 
large, and legs so small, that sitting curled up 
111 the chair, he looked like a large turtle turned 
on end. It seemed impossible to me that any 
woman in creation could have seen anything in 
him to admire ; yet, if rumour spoke truly, 
he was the happy ruler of a household con- 
sisting of three children, and not less than 
five wives. The " hotel** seemed a wilderness 
of scantily-fui’nished rooms ; no apartment could 
boast of more furniture than a wooden bed- 
stead, indifferent -bedding, one chair, a table, 
w^ash-bowl, and towel; and although the pas- 
sages and staircase were clean, the close rooms 
smelt damp and mouldy, as if the old establish- 
ment had seldom received a thorough cleansing. 
"Here, Nina!” shouted Flipper. "Show this 
gentleman to— to No. 10 ; it is near my own 
apartments, and as you are a little deaf, it will 
suit exactly.** 

, A greasy-looking German girl appeared at the 
summons, and meekly said; "Yy not de udder 
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voomim help P I vash and cook, and dey ish vioked and bigoted world, just men following 
not goot as me.” the laws of God cannot expect to receive a fair 

To pacify his rising feelings. Flipper went hearing. The ‘system,* my young friend, is 
into the bar, took a “big drink,’* and went exactly suited to the wants of man, and works 
forth waddling to the kitchen. “ Here, look here, to a charm, as you’ll see if you stay in Utah 
some of you women ; come up here and make long. 1 was a lawyer, myself, in Waterloo, 
yourself useful. Here, Rachel, lend Nina a Illinois, when I first heard of the ‘Latter-Day 
hand.” Saints’ at Nauvoo, and I never had an hour’s 

After much grumbling, llachel and Nina true peace until I joined them, and now see ^w 
carried up.my saddle-bags and bundles to No. well I’m fixed I 1 have no servants-^my wives 
10, slammed the door in great anger, and went do all that, and everything goes oa smoothly 
into Flipper’s room, next to mine, relieving and easily like wheels in a clock. I was married 
their feelings with a long outburst of anger. to Margaret, my First, twenty years before I 
• “What next, 1 wonder!” I could distinctly became a Saint. When 1 went to Nauvoo she 
Iiear Eachel indignantly exclaim ; “ are we to began to get weak, and I took Lizzie to wife, 
be all cart-horses ? It wasn’t so before that in order to assist in the household. She was 
little minx Emily was brought lioine ! His young, it is true, but then tliat was all the 
‘dear Emily,’ indeed. Siie can be the ‘fine better, because she could work. I had off- 
lady,’ and dress* and galivant about, or play spring by her. She and Margaret began to 
until that sewing-machine in the parlour, while quarrel ; so, when we came to Utah a few 
we are scrubbing, and washing, and toiling every years ago, I met with Nina, a German lass, 
day worse than niggers. Lace-worked borders and took her l.o wife. She has proved a capital 
to her petticoats, too ! — well, it won’t last long.” work-girl, and assisted matters wonderfully 
Rachel be^n to cry, and sobbed out, “ 1 wish in a hotel and boarding-house wliich I then 
I was in England again out of this wretched started.” 

S lace. I wish 1 had died on the road — tj^at I I ventured to remark that ho miglit have 

0 !” “Dat ish vat I say — ve vorks all de day, been contented with this number of wives, and 
and ish never tanked; while dat udder young stopped at Nina. But he did not heed my in- 
voomans does nuttings but combs her hair, and terruption. 

{ lies on dc sofa, rollin’ licr eyes about, and laugh- “ Going out with some of the brethren to meet 
I ing mit de young mens — 1 too vish I vas in along train,” he continued, “and to get a few 

j Sharmany ! Dere ish some vonc vhat call things cheap, I saw Rachel, and, like Jacob of 

j Rachel.” “ Oh, let Margaret and Lizzie get old, saw' her but to love her. But in all these 

dinner ; /ain’t going to touch a thing to-day.” and such like transactions, I consulted the Lord, 
She had scarcely spoken, when I heard some and in a vision was commanded to take Rachel 
hard-breathing person stride along the passage, to w'ife. She refused for a long time, and 
and push open the door. “ Ain’t you two ^ood- treated me unkindly ; but brethren advised and 
for-nothing gals ever coming down stairs ?” told her how wicked it w^as in woman to oppose 
asked the squeaking, cracked voice of Margaret, the commands of God directly given in a vision, 
as she panted and gasped out her words. She consented, and I was happy — supremely 
‘'What next, I w'onder — it’s near one o’clock, happy. This continued; all my wives W'orked 
and no taters peeled, or cabbage boiled — I'll let liard for the common good, and we prospered in 
1 you know who’s going to be misses here 1 the Lord, until one day a party of Gentiles on i 

I There’s one lady too many in the house already ; their w'ay to the States stopped at my house, ; 

but if you’re going to eat bread you must earn since which time Rachel has never been the j 
it ; that you shall ; come down directly*' Amid same. I groaned and complained to the Lord | 
these auOT words and sobs. Flipper broke in prayer, and in a vision was caught ujj to the i 
in, “ Si-i-lence, you women, and get down first heaven, where 1 learned from one of our j 
stairs quick, or I’ll make you, you quarrelsome departed saints that the vile image of some 1 
cats I” young Gentile and sinner had filled her mind 

The women had gone. Flipper opened my and corrupted her heart. 1 did not wdsli to 
door and looked in. “Asleep,^’ he said, and report her to the Church, but informed her that 
retired. After some time, 1 went below and God was displeased with her frowning face, and 
found Mr. Flipper in the parlour, who, with that if she did not return to meekness and duty, 
radiant face, was playing gallant to a gaily- he would turn llie heart of his Elder against 
attired young woman lying full length on the her, and that his affection would be given to 
sofa. Although her feet were exposed, she another. The Lord commanded me to go and 
made no effort to cover tlicm, out played meet the train. I did so. I saw Emily seated 
with a palm-leaf fan in the most approved under a tent — her hair all loose; my heart was 
manner. This was Emily. She rose and left smitten, and I heard a voice which said, * Elder 
the room, havISfg previously bestowed upon the Hcniy, that is she of whom I spoke ; take her 
enraptured Flipper a sounding kiss. I was to thy home, love and cherish her 1’ Thus you 
^ reading at the window ; and, drawing his cliair see how grand our system is — one is in the 
close to mine, the host opened his heart to me kitchen, and another assists ; two attend to the 
^ thus : “ All, my young friend. I’m glad to hear house ; and Emily, poor, young, frail thing, re- 
vpu have such a liking for the Mormons, and ceives and entertains company — she is not fit 
d^re to be fully informed, for you see, in this for housework.” 
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To study stiii further the workings of Mor- cure for themselyes a home and Ip. abundance 
• monism in the household, I remained until the of food. Of relidon they seldom thought; 

“ second table’* bell rang for dinner, and went their lot in life hsia been hard enough, and any 
below. All the wives were present — ^Flipper at religion was aceeptablo which presented few 
the head of the table, with Emily (No. 5) on his moral obligations or restrictions to passion, 
rmht. All were engaged in vigorously disposing The neai-er it could be to uo-religion, with tho' 
of pork and beaus, bacon, corn - bread, and name of one, the more palatable it was ;* hence 
cabbage — the usual dishes to be found on ail the observer could plainly see that they seldom 
hotel tables westward of Eastern cities — and, attended meeting at all except for curiosity or 
from close scrutiny, I could perceive that, under pleasme, and not then, indeed, without it was 
an apparent quietness, there were smouldering whispered that some eloquent sainti fresh from 
flames which must break forth ere long with vision or trances, woulcf narrate his celestial 
terrific violence. “ Hen-e-r-y, my dcai-/* squeaked travels, or hold forth savagely upon llie politics ! 
wife No. 1, I’ll trouble you, love, for the po- of Gentiles. • | 

ta4o*es.” ^'Liz, iiand Peg the taters. Emily, Where emigrants find abundance to eat and j 
my darling” (sotto voce), “let me prevail upon 1o wear, few trouble themselves seriously re- | 
you ; allow me to assist you again with a few garding other things, for the system of labour to j 
more beans ; do, my love !” llachel, Lizzie, which they have been subjected from childhood 
and Nina exchanged glances of eloquent mean- has so ground out of them all mental or spiritual 
ing ; Margaret appeared to be choking with ambition, that they have morally and insensibly 
I rage; but all dissembled until the meal was degenerated into human cart-horses. Hence, in 
over. “Who’s going to clear away the things?” scanning the settlements of Utah, it will be 
I she asked. “Not I,” said Rachel, flouncing found they arc for the most part peopled by 

I out of the room ; “ perhaps sister Emily will classes over-w'orked and ill-fed in Europe, but 

assist you.” “Nor I,” added the others ; “we who, now luxuriating in superabundance, have 
i I are not going to make slaves of ourselves for no higher thought but to indulge in the degrad- 
i I other folks* pleasure.** I know not what then iiig instincts of animals. 

transpired, but, when passing to my room 1 heard The system is a monstrous one — volumes 
a great commotion on the kitchen stairs, a could be written regarding its workings, past 
sudden smashing of plates and dishes, and a and present — but it is to the future that they 
j tumult of voices. The women were in desperate look, and it is for the futile that they are now 

! combat. Flipper rushed to the rescue, but jweparing. No one can re^de among them who 

i missed his footing and tumbled down stairs, docs not embrace their tenets; if lie opposes 

I There were sounds of chairs and tables turn- t hem, or endeavours to shield or sbelter any of 

i ing over, crockery broken, and confusion of tlic many disenchanted ones, he disapjiears ! 

j tongues. Without remorse, without fear of punishment 

This, to some extent, was the state of iliiugs hereafter, these saints arc bent upon conquest, 
in every household when mo!ct hail one -wife was and the first object in view is population, 
admitted, and, disguise it as they might, bicker- Isolated as they arc from choice, their many* 
mgs, heart-burnings, jealousy, anger, dissimuhi- wants iiave stimulated invention, and thus for 
tioii, and distrust, filled the breasts of all. They the most part they arc a sel^produciiig people, 
were there, could not get away, and must make whose necessaries and superfluities are' found at 
the best of it ; for thousands of miles of desert home. Military affairs have ever been one of 
debarred all departure either eastward or west- their chief studies, and experiments in all arms 
ward. They'nad embraced a system which are of frequent occurrence. They have super- 
advocated worldly advancement and unlimited abundant talent : that which was wanting in 
sexual intercourse. Services in the tabernacle the saints has been freely paid for among sinners i 
or other meeting-houses were nothing but so that to-day they have highly educated officers, 
])ractical discourses on the art of farming, or the best of machiuists and mechanics; Hocks 
i nonsensical narrations of supposed visions, pro- and herds are numerous, harvests superabundant, 
phecies, &c., interspersed with secular music ])opuIa<ion fust increasing, natural resources of 
from the band. Such a community, living ou tlie country unsurpassed by any quarter in the 
the richest lands on earth, and isolated from all globe, and all obedient to the simple nod of 
the world, must ueccssarily prosper from the their spiritual chief. 

pper-fecundity of the soil ; but the system itself Philosophers wlio delight in gazing into fu- 
is a rotten one. Some households arc more turity have here a subject for their medita- 
comfortable than others ; and, when proprietors tions : a vast country, luxuriant and fruitful, 
could afford to keep servants, numerous wives of unsui'passed resources and self-supporting, 
contented thcnjsclves with passing the time in far away in the Western world ; a numerous, 
listlessness, without soiling their hands; and, robust, and fast increasing male population, 
from the mere want of arnbition and true re- growing up with unbridled p^S^ons, without 
ligion, fast degenerate into dreamers and a morm check — a nation of sinewy, musoulftr, 
visionaries, even more extravagant than Mor- and enthusiastic dreamers, whose creed is that 
mon leaders themselves. • they are all fore-ordained to happiness hereafter, 

The Great Salt Lake Valley has been ra- and wdiose mission is the extermination of Glen- 
pidly peopled by thousands of emigrants from Ides. What can bo said of the future of such 
Europe, whose main thought has been to sc- men, the eloquence of whose emissaries is 
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yearly leading tliousands westward, and the 
word of wliosc Ciiief, both in temporals and 
spirituals, is omnipotent ? 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 

The project of forming a national collec- 
tion of portraits of great and remarkable Eng- 
lishmen, of. getting together a nucleus of such 
portraits as were to be had, and adding to them 
as opportunity offered, was undoubtedly a good 
one. Hunger for a sight of the countenance of 
*an illustrious individual of any kind, being an 
appetite strongly developed in all human beings, 
the attempt to gratify it, by providing a Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, accessible to everybody, 
is a move in the right direction. 

We shall best form an estimate of the young 
National Collection of Portraits, by tating a 
glance round the rooms in Great George-street, 
Westminster, in which the pictures already 
collected are for the present exhibited. And 
let us hope that it will not be much longer that 
the collection remains buried in these most in- 
convenient and ill-lighted apartments. The pic- 
tures could not be seen to less advantage ; in- 
deed, some of them can not be seen at all, either 
by reason of the dark corners in which they arc 
placed, or through their being so ingeniously 
lighted that their siy faces reflect the different 
objects in the gallery with such fidelity, that you 
can see all the pictures in the room except the 
one you are looking at. This is pre-crnincutly 
the case with the portraits of John Wesley and 
William Shakespeare: in looking at either of 
which you get a very much better idea of your 
own proportions than of those of the preacher or 
the poet. 

, The portraits, at present got together, are one 
hundred and sixty-four in number. The catalogue 
is arranged on a most inconvenient principle, but 
one manages to find out, that of this illustrious 
one hundred and sixty-four, there are twenty- 
six politicians : twenty-five professors ofreligion : 
fifteen authors ; as many artists : fourteen poets : 
ten courtiers or diplomatists : the same number 
of soldiers: seven lawyers; six naval heroes: 
six doctors or surgeons: four engineers: one 
philosopher : one representative of science : one 
musician: three great revolutionists: two ex- 
plorers : two philanthropists ; and one professor 
of education. Tlie rest are monarclis, or persons 
whom it is impossible to classify. 

Before we look about us, let us bestow a 
passing word of remark on that curious dis- 
proportion in the numbers of each profession 
or calling indicated by the figures given above. 
If with the politicians proper, who number 
twenty-six, we class Hampden, Cromwell, and 
Ireton, and it* we add to these the list of 
persons engaged in diplomacy, we bring the 
number of the politicians up to lliirty-nine ; 
an immense preponderance over the other 
professions here represented. Classing, again, 
the army and navy together, we find that, the 
profession of arms has sixteen representatives 


in this collection, and so we get to the con- 
clusion tliat the politicians, the professors of re- 
ligion, and those who make war, are the three 
classes which muster stron^st. 

Authors and artists have oeen generally much 
mixed up in social life ; and this, no doubt, has 
led to the former in many cases sitting to the 
latter as a matter of friendly feeling on both 
sides. The artists, too, have continually, and 
naturally enough, painted each other’s like- 
nesses, and not unfrequently, by the aid of 
the looking-glass, their own. Hence, the pro- 
portion of portraits of authors and artists is 
greater than tliat of men engaged in otiier 
pursuits. The small number of engineers and 
scientific men represented in this gallery, is 
remarkable ; but one must remember that 
under both heads popular development and 
appreciation have been comparatively recent. 

It is to be regretted that there are only two 
philanthropists here— John Howard and Eliza- 
beth Fry; and it is a sufficiently remarkable 
fact that in this I^aiioml Portrait Gallery there j 

is only one musical genius, and he is a German. ; 

The place of honour in tlie National Por- ! 

trait Gallery — the No. ] over the chimney- j 

piece of the principal room— is given to the j 

Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. Beside it, 
is a rude engraving of the poet. The mask ' 

taken from the bust on tljc tomb at Strat- | 

ford is clo&e by. It, is difiiculfc to have miicli I 

faith in any one of these. The engraving i 

is rude and puerile, but the cast— the well- 
known musk set on a slab of black marble — has 1 

perhaps a better claim on our respect than any 
other portrait of Shakespeare. e know some- , 

I thing about it. In the first place we know 
that it was intended for Shakespeare ; we I 

know that it was set up within seven years of 
liis decease ; and we kuow^ that it was placed in * 

the church of the town where he W'as born, j 

where he lived, and was known. There seems j 

good reason to believe that until Malone had j 

the bust in the Stratford churcl^ daubed over : 

with wliite paint, it was coloured after life, the } 

eyes light hazel, the hair and beard auburn. 1 

The Chandos portrait is that of a very dark I 

man— he might be an Italian, or a Spamard- 
a little sharp dark man, wdth earrings, black 
hair, and a thin short beard covering the 
whole of the lower part of the face— not 
shaved off at the sides as in other portraits. 

The legend attached to this picture is, that 
it was left by John Taylor (by whom, or 
by Richard Burbage, it was painted) to Sir 
William Havenant, who is reported, when a 
child under ten years of age, to have had many 
opportunities of seeing and associating with 
Shakespeare. The pedigree of the picture, 
after it got out of Sir W. Davenant’s posses- 
sion, is sal isfactorily traced ; but the first part of 
its history is obscure. Altogether, one would 
rather trust to the bust than to this portrait, 
but at best we seem to be almost as uncertain 
about Shakespeare’s appearance as about every- 
thing else connected with him. A general idea 
of a man with a forehead somewhat bald, and 
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(like Scott’s) more conspicuous for its heiglit 
than its breadth, with long hair curling rather 
behind the ears, with a small moustache and a 
pointed beard, is our nearest approach to exact- 
ness. 

If we had onl^r such a portrait of Shakespeare 
as that of John Hunter, standing so pro vokingly 
near the Chandos picture, we might be satisfied. 
Even this copy by Jackson of the original Key- 
nolds is a glorious study, and puts the sharp 
clear-headed healthy-minded surgeon before one 
marvellously. 

There is in this room, in which the Chandos 
picture holds the place of honour, a remarkable 
arrangement of three portraits one above another. 
These arc pictures of Wolsey, of Kichard the 
Third, and of Henry the Eighth. The portrait of 
Wolsey is well known — a profile with regular 
features, and with a keen eager eye, which en- 
tirely counteracts the licaviness of the lower 
part of the face. Tliere is no such redeeming 
feature to do as much for the gr(»ss heavy coun- 
tenance of Henry, and the impressions left on 
tlie mind by the two fat men are, consequently, 
widely different. But it is the third portrait, 
which divides these two, that seizes the atten- 
tion most forcibly. The picture may^ or may 
not be genuine. The iiitonial evidence is strong 
in favour of its authenticity. Tlie restless misery 
of this face of Jlichard absolutely excites a feeling 
of pity. There is almost deformity in the fea- 
tures of this great criminal ; the eye and the 
mouth arc drawn up on the left side, all the 
parts of the face arc contracted in an cxeess of 
peevish irritability, which is also expressed with 
remarkable force in the very peculiar action of 
the small wornan-like hands— t oll-t ale extremities 
always. The king lias screwed the ring nearly off 
his right little finger, working tlic trinket back- 
wards and forwards in nervous anguish with the 
forchngcr and tliumb of his left Imnd. 

There is a noble confrast to tliis painful pic- 
ture, close beside it. The portrait of the 
Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of 
the illustrious plvilosoplicr. Tliere is no fid- 
gety uneasiness about tliis Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
He" is considerably fatter than Henry the 
Eighth; his face is of a kind of clay colour 
all over, lips — which are turned inside out — in- 
cluded ; and his little eyes have a twinkle in 
them which makes it easy to believe “ that he 
was remarkable for his apt sayings and his ready 
wit.” It is, moreover, said of this jollv old gen- 
tleman, that because of his fat he walked witli 
difficulty, and that, “after taking his scat upon 
the bench, he used to give three taps with his 
staff on the floor, as a sign that he had re- 
covered his breath, and that business might pro- 
ceed.” The artist has represented Sir Nicholas 
with his staff in his hand, lifted as in llie act of 
administering the three taps to the floor. Take 
the staff away, and change the costume, and 
the lord keeper would look not unlike one of 
the three fat men, who always appear like a jury 
seated behind a counter in tlie entrance of a 
French theatre. 

Ill this same Shukespeare-room is a portrait of 

Sir Walter Haleigh, which, if it a good like- 
ness, shows that he bad a very sly and unpre- 
possessing expression about the eyes. Indeed, 
in the account given of this picture in the * 
authorised catalogue, there is a quotation from 
an old writer, who, describing it, says of Ha- 
leigh, that “ he had a most remarkable aspect, 
an exceeding high forehead, long-faced., and sour 
eie-lidded, a kind of pigge-eie.” It would be 
difficult to give a better description of the hero 
of the velvet cloak, as he is here represented. 

Are tliere not a few pictures admitted into 
the collection which are hardly needed in a 
National Portrait Gallery? As the numbers* 
of the really valuable portraits increase, it 
will b 3 advantageous to weed the collection a, 
little, removing certain pictures, which neither 
as works of art, nor because of any public in- 
terest attaching to the originals, are in the 
slightest degree interesting. No doubt the 
trustees have plenty of difficulties to con- 
tend witli, first in acquiring good and au- 
thentic likenesses of illustrious men, and after- 
wards in keeping clear of pictures that arc 
not good, and which represent gentlemen 
who arc by no means illustrious. When Miss 
Blenkinsop, of Clapham-rise, sends to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery a bad portrait of lier 
father, the distinguished philanthropist who had 
so large a share in the establishment of the 
Pickliiigtou Mechanics’ Institute, and who took 
the chair and delivered an able speech on 
the occasion of its inauguration, the trustees 
cannot but feel considerable embarrassment in 
declining the tempting offer, and sending the 
woik of art back to Clupliam to adorn once 
more that, commanding situation over the sidc- 
boaid in the dining-room, of which it has been 
the glory for years. The fourth rule of the 
inslitutioii, which provides that “no portrait 
shall be admitted by donation unless three- 
fourths at least of the trustees present at a 
meeting sliall approve it,” has clearly not been 
introduced into the code without reason. 

It is to be supposed tliat one ought, after a 
lisit to this collection, to be able to arrive 
at certain physiognomical conclusions of some 
value. Yet this is, in reality, not the case. What a 
blow, for instance, is administered to the science 
of physiognomy — considered as a science — by ! 

the well-known profile-portrait of Wolfe ex- 
hibited in this gallery. What would Camper, 
the Dutch pliysiognornist, have said to this 
facial angle ? From the extreme tip of a little . 
mean turn-up nose, the line of the profile re- 
cedes, at full gallop, to where the still retreat- i 
ing forehead is lost in the cocked-hat : while the 
lower part of the face falls away almost more 
violently from that same point of departure, 
the end of the nose. The uj[^er-lip recedes 
from tlie nose, the under-lip recedes froa^jyhe 
upper-lip, and tiie chin is so small and soTft- 
treating, that it is, as a feature, almost want- 
ing; it might be one of the folds of skin 
alfout the neck. And this is Wolfe — Wolfe 
the heroic, the wise — the man whose judgment 
and discretion were so early proved, that he 
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was eatmsted, at tlie age of thirty-four, with 
that great and important expedition against 
Quebec, in the successful crisis of which he, to 
' use his own words, ** died contented.*^ 

AnotW remarkable instance of a head calcu- 
lated to surprise the student of physiognomy, is 
the portrait of Jeffreys — Chancellor Jeffreys, 
the cruel and unjust judge. This cruel, violent, 
drunken judge, has, at first sight, the counte- 
nance of a highly sensitive reflective person, 
with regular handsome features, and an expres- 
sion of refined melancholy. Close scrutiny, how- 
ever, reveals something cruel as well as melan- 
choly in the heavy eyes. 

These, however, are exceptional eases; in 
4 most instances, the portraits in the collection 
are wonderfully true to the preconceived idea of 
the persons represented. Take, for instance, the 
beautiful terra-cotta bust of Hampden. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything finer. 
Indeed, the head is almost ideal m its splen- 
dour. This bust of Hampden is placed as a 
pendant to one of Cromwell, and it is interest- 
ing to study the difference between the two 
men, allied in a common cause. The energy 
expressed in the bust of Cromwell — which 
was modelled from life — is so intense that 
you almost expect the cold clay to burst 
into action as you look at it. To stand before 
it, is like being near a loaded Armstrong gun ; 
a steam-engine waiting for the twist of a iiaudlc 
to tear along the iron road ; a race-horsc held 
back at the starting-place. To change the des- 
tinies of a great country, to convulse it from end 
to end, and from side to side, seems too small a 
work for the thousand-man power of such a 
giant. Hampden's face and head are of a 
different type. With less of energy than Crom- 
well’s — though with enough too. Heaven knows 
— thero is more of refinement, more feeling 
He looks a true gentleman, in courage not second 
even to Cromwell, in lionour and integrity un- 
impeachable. When one takes with these two 
the portrait of Ireton, also in this collection, 
Ireton “ taciturn and reserved,” the man wlio 
was “never diverted from any resolution he 
had taken,” one can wonder at nothing which 
their united efforts were able to achieve. It 
would be a curious thing to compare these three 
heads of the men who headed an English revo- 
lution, with tliose of the chief actors in the 
JVench Heign of Terror. 

Widely different from these portraits of Crom- 
welland Hampden, is a painting of tlie celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield, the author of those re- 
nowned letters to his son, wdiich were once 
thought to embody the perfection of (worldly) 
wisdom. In one respect, this portrait is allied to 
those of Hampden and Cromwell, for it carries 
out one's pre^^iously formed idea of the man as 
comJotely as each of theirs does. Those re- 
fihea symmetrical features, the dark eyebrows 
contrasting with the powdered hair, the cold 
courteous composed countenance, could belong 
surely to nobody but this man, distinguished 'in 
bfaature, in the senate, and in the drawing- 
room ; the prince of courtiers. 


There is — ^again corroborative of physiognomy 
as an instinct^ bust of Hogarth in this same 
room, executed by neat-handed Boubffiac, and 
a masterpiece of modeEing and truthfulness. 
We want nothing better than this to put before 
us the sharp mobile, observant, pleasantly-au- 
daciousface of the man who sketched the Calais 
Gate, with the Ereuch sentries looking on sus- 
piciously. The bust is placed in a kind of 
painter's corner, where are portraits, mostly 
painted by the artists themselves, of Reynolds,, 
Opie, Wilkie, Northcote, and Wright of Derby. 
There are two rather curious phenomena con- 
nected with the exhibition-frequenting public, 
which any one who chooses to plant himself 
in this painter’s comer, may observe. Sir 
Jobhua has painted himself turning his head 
away from the easel, at which he sits, and 
looking eagerly at his model ; and, in order that 
he may not be dazzled by the strong light in 
the room, he shades his eyes with his hand. 
This shadow of ihe worthy knight's hand cuts 
straight across his face, and is painted with in- 
finite skill ; and it is upon this that the general 
visitors fix. They do not seem much to care 
about seeing a likeness of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
sliowing what the great painter was like, and 
having the additional interest of being a picture 
from "his own hand. They fasten upon that 
shadow. It is so “ natural.” How in the world 
is it done ? The second phenomenon ap})cr- 
tains to Wriglit of Derby, a portrait-painter of 
some standing in his day, but very little known 
at this day ; here is his portrait ; an uninterest- 
ing picture of a not remarkable person; but 
then it is hung in an obscure corner out of the 
way, and it is necessary to souceze the digestive 
organs quite flat over a wooacn barrier, in order 
to get a glimpse of it ; consequently, everybody 
is determined to see it. There is a portrait of 
Oliver Goldsmith close beside lliis of Wright 
of Derby, wliich, because it is in a better light, 
and can be seen without personal anguish and. 
twisting of the spinal coiumn, few will look at. 
Poor, dear, delightful Goldsmith! Even here 
he is })]aced upon the ground, and is slighted 
by his company. 

In a room close to this are two portraits 
of two distinguished religious professors, which 
somehow or other are not quite delightful. Here 
is, first of all, William Huntington, S.S. This 
personage, who was a great preacher, and also 
a great coal-iicaver, might pass, as far as 
appearance goes, for a convict, but that he 
looks too conceited. The vitality and strength 
of his. constitution are fearful to behold, and 
it is certain that he looks better fitted for 
coal-heaving than for religious oratory. The 
initials appended to his name are thus ex- 
plained by himself : “ As I cannot get at D J), 
for want of cash, neither can 1 get at M.A. for 
the want of learning ; therefore 1 am compelled 
to fly for refuge to S.S., by which I mean Sinner 
Saved.” The reader would, perhaps, like to read 
his works, in twenty volumes. 

Immediately beneath the portrait of S.S. 
hangs a picture of a gentleman in a block gown, 
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and enclosed in a very tight pulpit, denouncing 
three individuals gathered round his rostrum, 
whose heads alone appear above the edge of the 
frame. One of these, an idiotic woman in a 
straw hat, is gazing up at the preacher in an 
ecstasy. Behind her, is half the countenance 
of a feeble personage, much frightened ; behind 
him, again, is a ferocious ruffian, on whom the 
preacher’s eloquence is entirely thrown away, 
i The preacher is George Whitefield, the coaa- 

1 jutor of Wesley, and one of the founders of the 

1 Methodist persuasion. His appearance is not 
in his favour. His arms are stretched out like 
a vulture’s wings, and he seems to be hovering 
over his audience like a bird of prey, glaring 
down upon bis victims, with a squint and a 
smile combined, in a manner calculated to fill 
the spectator with dismay. Tliere is no doubt 
that George Whitefield, and John Wesley too, 
wliose portrait is in another room, did a great 
deal of good in their generation, but their faces 
are not much more prepossessing than those of 
the field-preachers of our own day. 

> The portrait of Cardinal York, the son of the 

1 Pretender, tlie last descendant of the royal line 
i of the Stuarts, dead only in 1807, is a lively 

1 neat-featured attentive countenance, and a good 

1 instance of the diflerence between a liandsome 
i face and a trustworthy face. It is the perfect 

1 embodiment of a w'orltily priest. Close to it 
hangs one of James Watt, the engineer, and it 

1 is curious tliat as you look at the two together 
you cannot help being reminded of i liat renowned 
! speech on the government of the mind, made the 

I other day by Cardinal Wiscmuii on the occasion 

1 of the opening of a certain literary and scientific 
institution, in which a system of repression 

I and suppression of all the wilder and more 
fanciful flights in which the human mind iu- 

I I dulges, was strongly urged. The c/irdinal even 
ij bids us, when we find one tliouglil, or train 
j 1 of thouglit continually returning, and occupying 
j 1 our minds in undue proportion, to root it out 
i| aud cast it ruthlessly aw'ay. Ad\ice good and 

salutary enough when such thought, or train 

1 of thought, is foolish, wicked, or unwholesome, 

1 but intensely narrow and illiberal, otherwise. 

' Look at that portrait of Watt; observe the 

j man’s attitude and bearing; mark the utter dis- 

traction shown ill the fixed gaze of tlic eye, 

I wiiich looks without seeing, and say if the man 

! is not the victim of a fixed idea. Think of this 

1 Watt pondering over the tea-kettle, and testing 

idly andhstlessly — as a Cardinal liystaiider miglit 

1 think — the condensation of steam against a 

i polished surface, and say wlieilier it was not a 

1 disproportionate train of thought, fondled in the 

j imagination night and day, months and years, 

that ended in the invention of the sieam-con- 
(ienser ? 

One is tempted, w'hen yisitiug a collection 
of this kind, to generalise. That strong ten- 
dency to classify which lurks in most minds 
comes out with special force in a National 
Poutraif Gallery, and you try to reduce 
the multitude of physiognomies represented, 
into something like order. All the heads of 

inventors, for instance, should liave such and 
such characteristics ; the mai^nd character, 
again, should be represented thus; the artist 
type should be of this kind ; the poetical of ' 
that — but it will not do. You go round £he 
rooms, catalogue in hand, and aU your favourite 
theories are confuted at every turn. Pore- 
heads, eyes, noses, and chins, set themselves 
against you quite malignantly. But if you 
were asked what was the leading characteristic, 
the pervading peculiarity, of the countenances 
of all the most tndy notable and distinguished 
men portrayed, prbtably your reply would be, 
ENERGY. The indisputable intellectual qualities* 
of all these men may be difficult to trace ac- 
cording to rules of physiognomy, or phren-^ 
ology; but that other characteristic — energy, 
purpose, or whatever else it may be called — ^is 
proclaimed on every face, and written in a cha- 
racter so legible that no man can mistake it. 

Tlie blackened engineers who drop into these 
rooms for an hour from the works hard by, and 
the other intelligent mechanics who find their 
way here on Saturday afternoons, are pro- 
bably stimulated by the sight of the self-made 
men ‘who have risen to the distinction of 
having their portraits hung in a National 
Portrait Gallery. There is no doubt that one 
of the noblest uses of such a collection is 
to foster a rational ambition. ^*Hcre,” says 
the w'orkmau, “is a man who began at the very 
bottom of the ladder, who placed his foot upon 
its lowest round, and looking up with resolute 
eye, undaunted by the prospect of a task which 
would leave him little time for rest or leisure, 
has mounted step by step to the very topmost 
place, and got to be associated with those of 
whom it may be said that they have done the 
State service aud given to their fellow-citizens 
some boon whose value all men must admik’* 
And so the man goes away (all the Cardinals on 
earth, except the cardinal virtues, notwithstand- 
ing) with one uicentive more to active exertion, 
and armed a little more than before against the 
duugerous seductions of the gin-shop and Saint 
Monday. 

It has been said that there are portraits even 
in this small collection which are wanting in in- 
terest, and which may in time be replaced by 
others of greater value in every sense of the 
word. Sir Isaac Newton is not represented 
here, nor Sir Philip Sydney. There is no por- 
trait of Johnson, of Burke, of Fielding. Bacon’s 
father is lierc, but Ihe great philosopher him- . 
self is not here. Nay, even Arthur, Duke of 

W elliugton, is not commemorated on the wails 
inGcorge-streef. No doubt all these deficiencies 
will be supplied in time, as well as others which 
might be named. And supposing that happy 
moment to arrive when this ^tional collec- 
tion shall have room to expand in, wouldMiliiJiot 
be good to negative that second rule ot tub 
institution which declares that no portraits of 
living people shall be admitted, and to have a 
supplementary room in which there should be a 
cliosen collection of photographic portraits, re- 
presenting such distinguished living persons as 
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might be deemed worthy of admission into the 
company of the illustrious dead ? If thia were 
done, aiid the other portraits arranged with more 
attention to chronology than is at present 
observed, tlie interest attaching to the collec- 
tion would be greatly increased. 


IRISH STEW. ■ 

. PLATE I. 

I AM not, so to say, a very old woman, yet here 
am L the last of a good old stock, alone among 
strangers. 1 am not a very old woman, yet 
when my tongue runs on the things I remember, 
I can plainly see that I am mentally set down as 
liian old woman by my hearers. It is true that my 
I principal recollections have to do with scenes and 
actors now passed away ; so much so, that to my 
very self I seem to belong to the past, not to 
the present. Ah ! those good old times when I 
was young ! The , world was a different world 
from what it is to-day ; and the people that, were 
in it were a distinct race from the cold-hcarlcd 
calculating degenerate generation occupying it 
at present. How they can be at all related to 
the grand old people I knew long ago, is what 
puzzles me. 

The other evening I was tempted to go and 
' witness the performance of the Colleen l3awn, 
here in our uttle temporary theatre, by a com- 
pany of strolling actors, who liad managed to I 
enlist a couple of our Dublin stars among them, j 
I was sorry for having gone. The English girl 
who played poor Eilv O’Connor’s part couldn’t 
get her tongue round “ tlic Irish words she 
I called Colleen Cooleen."* She wasn’t a Col- 
leen Bawn either, for that matter, but a real 
Colleen Bhuvj brown-skinned, raven-locked, and 
black-eyed. Danny Mann was right good, 
though. But the real Danny Mann — Suilivaii 
was nis name — was no more a hunchback than 
I am. He went to Tralee, where he changed 
his name, set up a little shop, and was doing 
well. Yet he w^asn’t to escape, any more than 
his master : he was hanged in Limerick, though 
not for years after the murder of poor Eily. 

I read part of The Collegians, but didn’t care 
to finish it. Every one talks of its power and 
pathos, but wdiat is it to the real story. It is 
nothing to that — nothing ! All the w'orld knows 
now that Scaiilan(HardiessCregan) was hanged 
in Limerick for his fearful deed, and in the book 
doesn’t he get off? Tlic cruel black-hearted 
rascal ] But sure, as the old people in Limerick 
i used to say, he came of a bad breed, and the 
curse was on them ! The motlier, Mrs. Scanlan, 
was a hard unnatural woman. She liad one 
other child, a daughter, who got married to a 
young army -surgeon, and mncli as she doted on 
the son, Mrs.^anlan hated the poor daughter 
— child. I could tell a queer story about 
Cl^at, but, just now I want to speak of the brother. 
TV e all know how that mother’s darling turned 
out. With all his terrible villany— and to my 
mind this makes it the more revolting — he was, to 
the last, one of the gayest, most rollicking, amus- 
ing fellows that ever lived. Often and often I 


had to laugh till I cried, listening to Miss Jack- 
son telling about him and his wild harum-scarum 
ranks in jail. Miss Jackson knew him and all 
is doings there, for her fatlier was governor of 
the jail where lie was confined. Scanlan led a 
gaj life in his prison. There wasn’t much disci- 
pline in those times, I suppose, but at all events 
every one was sure be would get off, for he had 
such connexions and such interest, and all work- 
ing Heaven and earth, as the saying is, for him. 

that ‘Heaven was very likely to interpose 
in his behalf!) There was a sister of his 
mother’s married to a Mr. Smith, a man who 
had amassed an immense fortune, and at the 
very lime the good nephew was hanged, Follow 
my Honour,” as he was called, was high sheriff 
for the county Limerick. As I was saying, 
Scanlan had fine times in his prison. Nolliing 
but roystcring and fun from morning till night, 
and often from night till morning. He was taken 
up one assizes, and had to wait for his trial 
until the next came round. And, among others 
of his gay doings during that jovial time, he was 
within one pip of hanging the hangman ! This 
is perfectly true. I had it, word for word, from 
Miss Jackson’s own lips. 

Scanlan never believed they would hang him. 
He ran up the very ladder, laughing and flinging 
up his cap like a schoolboy— sure of a reprieve 
to the last ! Only for Lord Monteagle he would 
have got off, not a doubt of it. I often heard 
that when her littl(‘ spencer, poor Eily O’Con- 
nor’s, w'as handed up on the trial (some of her 
clothes had been found, and were given in evi- 
dence), a little yellow silk spencer that you’d 
i tliink would oulv fit a child, the sensation in 
court was terrible. Bui nothing could move or 
touch him. Careless and gay he was to the end ! 
It is a positive fact, witnessed and attested by 
thousands, that wIkui Scanlan was on his way to 
the gallows, the horses under the car in wfiich 
he was, refused to draw it over Thomond Bridge. 
Here they stood stock-still, and when urged to 
proceed, plunged, reared, and resisted all efforts 
to coax or compel them onwards. At last the 
wretched young man had to get down and walk 
over— -whereupon the animals moved on of their 
own accord, with every sign of relief and ease. 

PLATE II. 

I find it not possible to give the exact date of 
this story. As near as I can come to it, it was 
about the year 1761. My father’s grandmother, 
with whom he lived at the time, was just twelve 
years old, at the siege of Limerick, and when 
she died, not long after, she was over eighty, 
and he a boy of thirteen. Putting this and that 
together, 1 cannot be very far out in my reckon- 
ing, when I assume 1761 to be the date of the 
story. 

In the old town are many fine houses, built 
when it was thought that- Limerick would stretch 
out by Lord Clare’s, instead of going as it did. 
There is Back Glare-street, built of handsome 
private houses, which were afterwards let and 
sub-let cheap to lodgers, many of the lower class 
of tradespeople. It was in one of these houses 
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that a reduced gentleworoan, Miss Sally Car- 
* mody, lived, iu or about the year 1 761. There was 

a deal of French money sent over in those times, 
and some, it was thought, appropriated it to 
their own purposes. Frank Arthur even, when 
he was building Arthur’s Quay, was accused of 
having got some. I am quite sure this was un- 
true, but the story was believed, because, you 
see, in those days it was thought such an impu- 
dent tning for a Papist to build a whole quay ! 
Throe times, they say, he was on the point of 
being haliged, but the E'ai'I of Limerick saved 
him. However this might be, Frank Artliur, 
being, considered mighty uppish (that w'as the 
word) for a Papist, w^as suspected ; and not him- 
self alone, but all w-ho were known to be con- 
nected with him. Arthur’s wife was belter-born 
than himself, and poor Miss Sally Carinody was 
a cousin of hers, and well known as sucli. So 
j she, good old lady„ was under suspicion also. 

Miss Sally being, as I said, reduced, was 
j obliged to take in needlework to support herself, 
j She was very skilful at her needle, and numbers 

I of fine ladies used to mount the stairs to her 

I lodgings, to entrust her with woik they were 
‘ articular about. One would tliiiik there could 
c nothing very dangerous in this poor gciitlc- 
i| woman. Still, being related to Arthur’s wife, 

, j she was watched, and slie knew it. Above all, 

; j she lived in constant dread of a fellow-lodger 
who occupied the rooms on the ground floor, 
;| immediately below her. Tliis w^oinan, who 
)j followed the calling of clear-starcher, was an 
ji iicrid close uuoommunieative little bod}', vciy 
I industrious, but very odd iii her ways. Slie 
j was what the neighbours called “ a bitter Pro- 
' test ant;” consequently she w'as employed by 
all tlic Protestant, ladies of Limerick, and was, 
moreover, a weekly pensioner of some religious 
society. By Miss Sally the little Protestant 
clear-starcher w'as looked upon as a S})y, and 
dreaded and avoided accordingly. 

I One day, a handsome carriage stopped at the 
; door, and a lady of modish appeal aiice having 
I imiuircd for Miss Sally, alighted, and ascended 

! the stairs to her room. She had some very fine 

j w'ork witli her, and concerning this she had a 
I liundred instructions t o give. ^Iiss Sally i emem- 
j bered afterwards, tliat wdiilc she was talking 

I about the work the lady’s eyes kept glancing here 

I and there rather curiously. But as this was by 
i' no means unusual in her fine-lady visitors, i( 
caused her no uneasiness at t lie time. Ilcrciis- 
I tomer at last departed, and Miss Sally lesumcd 
I her occupation, suspended during the rather 
I tedious directions to which slie" had had to 
i hearken. 

The visitor's sliarj) eyes, however, had not 
I gone a-prying in vain. Inside the front room 
there was, as 1 have often seen in those old 
I , houses, a little room or closet, witliout any w'in- 
i j dow, only lighted by means of a glass door con- 
necting it with the apartment without. It came 
I out subsequently that the fine lady spy had seen 
; the shadow of a man inside. In less than half an 
1 iiour the whole street was filled with soldiers, and 
i up to Miss Sally’s room they came to secure their 


prisoner* They knew he had not had time to 
escape; they also knew that froiti the closet 
there was no second outlet ; so wlien they were 
in tlie room without, they were sure he was . 
trapped. 

Into the closet, then, they thronged, General 
Buff himself at their head. But the room was 
apparently empty. It was without furniture, 
save a mattress, a chair, and a table on which 
were the remains of a meal. In one corner was 
a little heap of firewood, but not Idrge enough 
to conceal a man. For a moment the soldiers 
were taken aback ; next moment they were re- 
assured. 

There was a bricked-up fireplace in the room ; 
and round it they all gathered. At that time 
there was a tax called hearth-money, and people * 
used to build a sort of wall of bricks round a 
fireplace, that the inspector might see when he 
came that they made no use of it. Ay, and 
maybe when he’d turn his back the bricks would 
be taken down until the time came for the next 
! visit. However, as luck would have it. Miss 
Sally really had no use for this fireplace ; I sup- 
pose it was as much as she could do, poor lady, 
to keep up tlie fire in the front room. And it 
so happened that the bricks were well and 
firmly built, and even plastered over, and that 
they reached to v\ itliiu a couple of feet of the 
celling. There was just room for a man inside, !, 
and down here, as the soldiers guessed, the jj 
poor fugitive had dropped. lie had had only a ! 
lew minutes’ notice of their coming, and, catch- I ' 
ing up a hatchet that was in the corner with the i 
firewood, he had just had time to clamber up and | 
gain his temporary place of refuge when they I 
broke in. 

With a throbbing heart lie listened to their 
threats, tlieir cries of anger, their oaths. He 
beard them asking if it would not be best to 
shoot down upon him, and kill him in his lair? 

But General Duff bawled out, " No, no ! Not 
for a hundred thousand pounds ! He must be 
taken alive ! He cannot escape us ; pull down 
the brickwork, and he is ours !” Then they set 
to, and worked hotly, and what with the knock- 
ing and hammering and cursing and shouting, 
there was such an uproar as was never before 
heard in poor Miss Sally Carmody’s lodgings. 

The bricks being solidly built and plastered, 
it was not so easy as they had anticipated to 
tear them away. And wlieii at last they did 
effect their purpose, their supposed prisoner 
had again baikea them — / w/p was plainly to bo 
seen I While they were unrooting the bricks 
tliat screened him from them, he, seeing, or 
rather feeling, that there was no licarthstone 
under his feet, had conceived the hope that by 
cutting away the floor he might drop down into 
the room below, and so have another chance of 
getting ofi‘. With the hatchet*^ had caug ht 
up, he fell to work, the noise he 
pletely drowned by the uproar without. And 
some minutes before their object was effected, 
he landed iu the room below. 

Instantly the alarm was given by the soldiers 
ilearcst the hearth-place. Some of their number j 
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rem^ed abp^e, while the rest hurried down to 
ret into the room below. But here was another 
dolay, for the woman* who occupied it, a {?ood 
Protestant, as several of them Imew, and there- 
fore not to be suspected of voluntarily harbour- 
ing a Trench spy (for such they declared the fu- 
gitive to be), was absent, and the door was locked, 
^me, who had hurried round to the back of the 
house, found the window of this room fast bolted 
on the inside, and there was no other outlet 
from it. With a shout they announced their 
certainty that the Frenchman was still in the 
house, caught in his own trap ! 3o they called 
•for a crowbar to break open the door, and seize 
him at last. Somehow, none of them ven- 
tured to follow him througli the hole he had 
* made in floor and ceiling. They knew he 
must be armed ; they had ^undant proof of his 
energy and desperation; and Uie bravest man 
that ever steppe, might well be pardoned for 
not adopting a means of descent sure to be fatal 
to himself. 

*^But just as the crowbar was about to be put 
in requisition, there was a cry of “ Stop, stop !” 
from a female voice in the crowd, and presently 
a little woman, greatly flurried and excited, came 
elbowing her way towards them, “ Oh, general, 
honey !'* she cried, “ sure ye won’t break open 
my little room P I have the kay here somewhere 
— only wait one moment !” Aiid the little clear- 
starcher fumbled desperately in her pockets and 
in the bosom of her dress, vowing the while, us 
well as she could speak, that it was ** the Lord 
sent her back from her arraiid in time to prevent 
her little place from being smashed I” Still, the 
poor creature was so frightened and so confused 
that it was not until the C4cneral, losing all pa- 
tience, had again called for the crowbar, tliat the 
key at length made its appearance, in answer to 
a despairing dive into the depths of a capacious 
stde-pocket. It was snatched from her, tiie door 
was nung open, and the men poured in. In a 
moment every nook and cranny was ransacked 
—in vain ! There was no trace of the fugitive, 
and they were completely at fault. The window 
shut, and bolted on the inside, precluded any 
idea of escape in that direction ; the fire cheerily 
burning in the large grate, as effectually proved 
that he could not have ascended the chimney ; lie 
was nowhere in the room, yet there was plain to 
all beholders the aperture in the ceiling by w'hich 
he had got down. And louder than the cries of 
the angry soldiers were those of the little clear- 
starcher, whose apartment had been so uncere- 
moniously disfigured. The would-be captors 
were baffled— they swore they were baffled by 
the devil himself ! ' 

But the Evil One had had no need, even were ' 
he so inclined, to interfere in the matter. The 
little Protestant clear-starcher had contrived 
very^leverly 4(fl%utwit the soldiers. Thai she was 
ways was certain, for while every man, 
woman, or child, except herself, was in commo- 
tion on the arrival of the military, she remained 
at her wash-tub, rubbing away, and listeningi'to 
i the uproar and the blows overliead, as if uoiliing 
at all unusual were the matter. There she was, 


when the ceiling gave way, and the poor hunted 
Frenchman, pale and covered with dust, stood 
before her. She never cried out, or even spoke; 
she just looked at him for a. second, then 
pointed to the open window; he sprang out, 
and hastened off in the direction she indicated. 
The little woman dusted the window-sill where 
he iiad left the prints of his feet, shut the win- 
dow, bolted it on the inside, threw some fresh 
provender on the fire, slipped out, locking the 
door behind her, and mingled unobserved with 
the people in the street. 

Whoever the Frenchman was, he was saved. 
W^hen he jumped out through the window, he 
made ofl* across a garden, on through other 
gardens, on inl-o a field wdicre some men were 
diggii^ potatoes. These seeing him running, 
and ills dress all torn, guessed how it was, and 
one of them gave him his jacket, another his 
brogues, another his caubeen, and they rubbed 
clay over his liaiids and face, and otherwise 
aided liis disguise. Then they put a spade into 
his hand, and set him to dig with them. By- 
and-by tljc soldiers came to make inquiries, 
and were sent off on a wild-goose chase after 
a gentleman without a hat whom they said i 
they had seen running in an opposite direction. 1 
The soldiers never found him, and the fugitive I 
got safe back to France. It was not rightly i 
known M'ho he was ; some said one thing, and I 
some said unol her ; but from what General Luff i 
cried out \\ hen the soldiers wanted to fire down | 

on him, it was believed he must be somebody | 

of great consequence. Tlic poor people said it | 
was tlic Xing of France. I 


PARISIAN ROMANS. 

The history of that group of singular per- 
sonages, who, in common Ihirisiau parlance, j, 
enjoy the elhnoJogical appellation of ^‘lionxans” 
(Jioiuains), and who play a prominent part 1^ 
111 modern Parisian civilisation, has yet to i' 
be written in full — at least, in the English : 
language. Such a liistory, however, might not 1 1 
find an unfitting })lace in our literature, were it j, 
only by way of affording that warning which , 
history may be made to convey, in the conduct j 
of nations. It is not the intention here to i 
write anything that merits the name of “his- 
tory.” But a sketch of the habits, manners, 
anti infiuence on society, for good or for evil, of ! 
the carious tribe of Parisian “ Romans” may be ' 
considered worthy of record, tlie rather, as sun- | 
dry efforts, vain upon tlie whole, have been made i 
in latter days to acclimatise certain ollslioots of i 
the tribe in our own country. We may not 
know them under that ethnological distinction 
which the Parisian people have bestowed upon 
them. But we have heard of them unde>r the 
name of “ Claqueurs,” or the generic appellation 
of “La Claque.” 

The tribe can boast of very considerable 
antiquity. In the times of the degeneracy of ! 
ancient Rome — perhaps even their origin maglit | 
be traced to a far remoter period were their | 
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serioya history ever to be written — ^they ap- 
peared tyon the stage of the civilised world 
aB hired ^laxnenters.” These were the 
days when inconsolable Roman families hired 
moamers to follow their deceased relatives 
to the sepalehre with a due amount of sobs 
and tears — when red eyes liad their price, 
dishevelled hair received its stipulated payment, 
and torn garments were remunerated by tariff. 
It is not quite certain whether, in those days, 
the last degree of inconsolable despair might 
not have been bought at its due price, and a 
frantic mourner purchased, by a pension to his 
surviving family, to fling liiraself into the grave 
and be buried, or burned, along with the “ dear 
departed.” That the descent of these modern 
mercenary applauders may be traced from these 
ancient mercenary lamenters, in a distinct an- 
cestral line, can admit of little doubt in the 
mind of a thoughful archaeologist, when it is 
seen that, to tins day, the tribe still bears, in 
France, the name of “ Romans.” 

Mr. T. Saiivage, in his History of the French 
Stiige, attributes the origin of the ‘‘ Claque” to 
a certain Chevalier de la Morli^re, to wlioni lie 
gives the pompous title of “ First of i he Cla- 
queurs.” But the anecdote in which he relates 
how this strange gentleman vagabond, libertine, ! 
and duellist, himself an autlior, hissed upon the 
stage, revenged himself by “ damning” t.he pieces 
of other authors, and was finally cajoled by his 
enemy Dorat, the dramatist, into applauding 
Lorat’s pieces, and ensuring them suecess fur a 
consideration — however true, proves nothing as 
to the origin of the custom. 

Tlie " Claqueur,” first so called, was at the 
cornmeucementof his connexion with the Theatre, 
simply a volunteer, ill paid, or paid only by the 
recompense of free admission to see the play, in 
return for the applause bi'slowed. lie was 
usually a friend of the hairdresser, or dressmaker 
of the theatre. But the thing throve ; and be- 
came a trade. It prospered more and more. 
The tribe of “ Romans,” humble and cautious at 
first, the mere sujiplicating hangers-on of subor- 
dinates, t he servants of servants, felt their ground 
as they advanced, increased and flourished. The 
invading force gradually gained a knowledge of 
its power ; and the power, once established, was 
boldly maintained. From slaves, the Romans” 
rose to be masters — masters of the position, 
masters of the stage, masters of the managers, 
authors, artis-ts. A guerilla warfare was carried 
on for some time with the public. But the 
** Romans,” whose supremacy was no longer 
professionally disputed, held tlieir heads too high 
to have their sceptre ravished from tliem by 
such vulgar disafiection as the opposition of 
public voices. After some bitter struggles, the 
“ Romans” triumphed. The field of battle was 
their owm ; and it has remained theirs ever since. 
To this day, there are rare occasions when the 
public makes a weak show of fight against its old 
enemy, the Claque.” But these petty emeutes 
are regarded with contempt by “ Romans” as 
poor revolutionary outbreaks of low conspira- 
tors. The public is cruslied by the one rgno- 


micious term “ cabak,” much ttltor the same 
fashion as in early days of English Worm, a re- 
Cideitrant Liberal wa» assailed by Torr teoigaes 
with the conclusive epithets of Ataeist and 
Radical.” 

No parallel cau be found to the elevation of 
the “ Romans” except in the rise of the family 
of Rothschild, from tlie poor hawker Anselm, to 
an allied power swaying the destinies of Europe, 
What had been a mere peddling trade became 
a profession, openly professed. As' in the pa- 
rallel case, a grander name was to be found. 
The designation of “ Claqueur,” which had long 
been coarsely used in vulgar mouths, was dis-. 
dained. The “ Claqueur”^ now called himself 
an “ Entrepreneur de Succes Dramatiques.” 

Not many years ago, the law reports of the 
daily Parisian papers published in detail a re- 
gularly drawn-up document, by which it ap- 
peared that a “ success-contractor,” as the 
plaintiff styled himself, had entered into an en- 
I gagemeni with the manager of one of the first 
theatres in Paris to supply him with a certain 
: quantity of successes, for a certain number of 
pieces, in return for stipulated and duly ceded 
prerogatives, privileges, and advantages. These 
advantages consisted, principally, but by no 
means exclusively, of a certain number of tickets 
given to him for iiis own disposal 

and profit; of the whole pit upon first repre- 
sentations ; of so many boxes and stalls, and other 
little picking.*., too numerous to mention. On 
liis part, the dramatic success-contractor agreed 
to provide a cerlaiii number of men “de- 
cently dressed ” to applaud, and also to be pre- 
sent himself, in order to direct the when, where, 
and how, of the applause to be bestowed— also 
to attend all the rehearsals of new pieces, to 
arrange with the autlior the points where the 
applause was to be introduced, and finally to 
come to the managers room, when requirea, to 
consult with him as to what actors, and, more 
especially, what actresse.% were to be particu- 
larly applauded and supported. This extra- 
ordinary contract, so degrading to art, honour, 
and t ruth, was looked upon as a strictly legal 
document. 

The tribe is enrolled in various regiments, 
one of which is attached to every theatre in 
Faris. Each regiment is commanded by a 
chief — a superior officer — a general — ^not only 
in his own esteem, but m occasional parlance. 
He calls himself, “Entrepreneur de Succes 
Dramatiques cii Chef.” The vulgar public call 
him “ Chef de Claque.” To his person are at- 
tached inferior officers, as adjutant s, who are 
regularly employed “ upon the staff.” In their 
various capacities, they all command the great 
herd, the common soldiers of the regiment, the 
well-drilled privates of — if the ignominious 
term must be used — “ la claque**^ Be sides t he 
main body, however, which, with its 
ing officer, takes up its aggressive position in 
the pit of the theatre, there are a variety of 
aUiea troops, less recognised by the enemy, the 
public, who are disposed about the house as 
outstanding pickets. Their titles are as extra- 
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ordkary as^thdr functions ate vai'ious. The 
♦*Rieur,*’ eiMloyed for farces, is a common-place 
individual. The professicm of ‘Maughter** is not 
a difBcult one ; it is easily filled, and is poorly 
remunerated. But the “ Moucheur,” or blower 
of the nose, and flourisher of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief at a new pathetic play, is looked upon 
as a somewhat, superior omcer. Still higher 
stands the “ Sangloteur,” or Sobber, whose 
business is sufficiently indicated by the desig- 
nation, and whose effects have to be studied 
with considerable care. But few rank higher 
than the “ Pameusc.*’ This is the name of the 
. female (generally posted in the first boxes) 
who undertakes a fainting-fit, or convulsions 
ad libitum— in other words, **qui se pame” 
at critical moments. If she provide for the 
night a “toilette sans reprochc/* an embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchief, and a jewelled smell- 
ing-bottle, her price rises accordingly. As a 
general rule, she is paid in proportion to the 
b;ympathy that her elegance, and the weakness 
of her nerves, at the tragic scene, excite. 

Toshow that these revelations of the manners 
and customs of the “ Koinans'* are not merely 
jocular, but are stated in earnest, reference 
need only be made to a scene whicli, according 
to the reports of the Parisian papers, took 
place, not very long ago, in a Parisian court of 
justice. A female witness was asked by the 
judge the customary question, “ What is your 
proYession?” “Monsieur Ic juge,** was her 
answer, “je m’dvanouis’* (I faint). The com- 
passionate judge, thinking she was then and 
there about to swoon from emotion, ordered a 
glass of water to be presented to the astonished 
lady. The question as to her jirofcssion uas 
then again repeated. The same answer, “ Mon- 
sieur le juge, je ni’^vanouis.” “ You doiiT mean 
to say that is your profession ?” exclaimed tlie 
judge, now getting angry. “Unquestionably, 
monsieur Ic juge,” she replied. An explanation 
followed, and it came out that she w^as a thea- 
trical jmmeuse. 

Another variety of skirmisher employed on 
special and important occasions, is the “Intcr- 
locatcur,” or “ Intcrruptcur,” who was only in 
latter years employed in the army of “ Romans.” 
This ally represents a very innocent individual, 
who, led away by the excitement of the drama 
represented, is supposed to take it all for natuial, 
and who apostrophises the villain, or wicked per- 
secutor. The interruptcur is generally turned 
out of his box, hustled, captured, and led away 
by confederate policemen, laughing in their 
sleeves. But the perfoimauee of his little 
scene is usually crowned with a great success 
— for the piece! Not too often used, the in- 
terrupter generally carries the day in favour of 
the “Roman” cause on doubtful occasions. 
But anothof^ally, still more seldom placed on 
service, is the “ Sifileur.” The “hisser” 
of a piece, if he chooses the exact moment of a 
turn m the minds of the audience favourable to 
the new drama, is generally received by the 
gemnne public with the ciw of “ A has la cabale !” 
and is ignominiously put down and put out. But 


the office of “SifBeur*^ is of a very ticklish and 
highly diplomatic nature. It requires to be 
performed with a delicacy of tact, and a nicety 
of appreciation of the very “ nick of time,*' 
which render it unsafe in any but clever and 
experienced hands. It is a superior office, be- 
stowed with care, well remunerated, and seldom 
resorted to but on highly important occasions. 

' Whatever the leader of the tribe of Parisian 
Homans may have been when he had not 
stepped higher in rank tlian the now ignominious 
“Claqueur” — and there is every reason to 
surmise that, in those days, his attire was as 
shady as his avocations, and his linen as doubt- 
ful as his social status — the success-contractor 
oil chef is now a gentleman who dresses well, 
keeps his brougham, and, in his moments of 
leisure when not occupied by his literary avoca- 
tions, lounges, cigar in mouth, along the Boule- 
vard.s, where he will catch hold of the arm of 
any dramatic author, who may be one of bis 
“clicnis” — tlie very comedy of non-complicity 
being no longer considered worth the trouble of j 
acting — and will talk over with him the pro- 
gress, or presumed effect, of his new piece. He | 
considers himself a very important collaboratcur. 

In this respect his vauity is fostered by the 
fact, that, under some circumstances, the manu- j 
script of a now piece is placed in his hands 
by the manager, lor his perusal and judgment, | 
previously to its being put upon the sta^e. i 
On occasions of rehearsals of importance, he 
never leaves the theatre, lie pulls out his note- 
book, and marks down with care the strong ' 
and weak points, the scenes to be brought out, || 
i lie situations to be emphasized, the passages to j ' 
be encored, the exits and entrances to be pecu- 
liarly favoured, and the dangerous points to be 
tondciiy nursed. He never scruples to give his i 
advice to author and manager, or to suggest ; 
changes and “cuts;” and he is much affronted | 
if not listened to. Wlicn the morning of the 
great general rehearsal arrives, he summons ' 
his troops, gets into an upper box in the centre 
of the house, diws out his opera-glass and Ids 
note-book, and arranges his planof battle for the 
important evening. He generally disposes a 
square battalion in the centre of the pit, a dozen 
or more of sharpshooters at each flank, a mou- 
cheur or two, particularly well dressed, in the 
stalls, a sangloteur in the balcon, a few choice 
spirits in the gallery, and— in the case of a 
doubtful melodrama — an interrupter in the 
upper boxes. 

On the occasion of a Grst representation, the 
contractor is in all his glory as general-in-chief. 

He has already drilled the troops under his com- 
mand ; and he now monopolises the whole direc- 
tion of the battle. He disdains to shirk the i 
responsibility of being in the midst of the mel^e, 
and takes his position in the centre of his forces 
in tlie pit, witn an aidc-de-camp on cither side, 
to whom he occasionally condescends to address 
a few remarks. Look down from the amphi- 
theatre or balcony, and you will see the compact 
mass of the Roman array, distinguishable by a . 
certain precision of manner, an official rigidity 
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of bearing, an indescribable air of having come 
' for business, not for amusement. The general 
may be recognised at a glance, by his aistinc- 
tion of carriage and dress. When a volley of 
applause is to be fired, the manner of giving tlic 
word of command, is notjnvariably the same at 
all theatres. In some establishments, the general 
waves his hands duly clad in white kid gloves, 
‘over his head, much after the fashion of the 
most elegant of orchestra conductors. The signal 
is dven in three movements — “ Make ready !” 
“ Tresent ! ” Eire !** The general slowly sinks 

his head; the fire ceases; the artillery of 
hardened hands is stopped. At other tliealres, 
as, for instance, at the Grand Opera — the Acadc- 
mie Imp^rialc — the general indicates his com- 
mands for the various manoeuvres, witli a stout 
gold-headed cane. At the moment when the 
stafl’ of command is raised, the fire bursts out. 
But it does not cease all at once. Tiic cane is 
lowered a few inches ; and certain of the troops, 
according to previous arrangement, drop their 
fire; again a few inches, and certain otliers 
stop ; it is lowered altogether ; and the last 
fainter volley stops. This manoeuvre gives a 
spuriously genuine air to the applause. 

The success-contractor en chef never himself 
condescends to applaud. He only glances his 
eagle eye over his columns to see that every 
! man docs his duty. Woe betide the unhappy 
1 neophyte who should dare applaud for pure gra- 
! tificatiou, before the order is given, or who should 
I venture to prolong his exercise after the retreat 
I is beaten. 

I When tlie battle is won or lost— and it is 
I generally considered w'oii on the first night, 
however it may be lost afterwards — ^thc success- 
contractor en chef goes behind the scenes to 
congratulate author and manager, and to receive 
congratulations in return. On these occasions, 
he again offers suggestions for the alteration 
or suppression ot dangerous passages, over 
which, lie will tell them, it required all his 
i special tact and talent (not to say ‘^genius*’) to 
! carry the piece. But, besides author and ma- 
; nager, he has other “ clients” to visit, and upon 
I all must be bestowed a word or two. These 
, clients arc the actors and actresses, most, if not 
I all, of whom pay their black -mail tribute to the 
j chief. Some subscribe to him for their applause 
1 by the year, others by the month, otlicrs for one 
I particular part, others “ for that night only.” 
All arc pretty sure to be more or less discon- 
tented, because some pet .effect has been not 
sufficiently “ warmed up,” some curious grimace 
has been left unappreciated, some trait of genius 
has been overlooked, and, above all, because 
some rival has been better treated. But the 
Homan general is accustomed to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the attists. He smiles, shrugs his 
shoulders, and retires from the theatre with the 
proud conviction that glory, art, fame, literary 
merit, are all his own— all due to him ! Aud so 
th^ are ! 

The Homan success-contracting system does 
not always save a bad piece from its just fate. A 
rude public will occasionally hiss dulness, or, in 


a merry mood, utterly "damn” apiece by shouts 
of ironical applause, which drown the systematic 
efforts of the well-drilled Homans. The public , 
has occasionally adopted another mode of assert^ 
ing itself against the dictatorial power of the 
Homan general. It has quitted the theatre by 
degrees and detachments, and left the Homans 
inglorious masters of the field of battle. The 
Romans still applaud to empty benches; and 
the piece is dead ! 

The "Homan” government of; theatrical 
matters tends to produce an effect diametrically 
opposite to til at original ly intended. It has long; 
since crushed and smothered any expression of ^ 
real admiration on the part of the public. Men ’ 
have grown ashamed and afraid of demonstrating 
their "feelings, and of assimilating themselves to 
the noisy hireling applauders around. The true 
Parisian never applauds. .Moreover, the system 
compromises the fortunes of theatres, and tends 
materially to injure dramatic art by rendering 
all actors subservient for the applause they seek 
or the disapproval they shun, to a tribe of 
fellows, who make themselves not only the 
applauding friend of the artist when sufficiently 
paid, but his dire enemy, if not satisfied to the 
fulness of their greed. It tends to lower dra- 
matic literature, by inducing dramatic authors 
to be negligent of "their works, the reception of 
wliicli depends upon the salaried caprice of a 
herd of illiterate men. Worse than all, it has 
nearly succeeded in killing the one real friend of 
dramatic art, the public. When authors, actors, 
managers, all bow before the " Homan” sway, 
regardless of the rights and privileges of that 
friend, it cannot be lon^before its decease will j 
be thus recorded: "Died of inanition, the | 
Parisian Public, starved out of the theatres by i 
its enemy, ‘la Claque.* ** | 


A NEAR SHAVE. i 

" It was the worst pa-ssage wc ’ad *ad since j 

the ’cavy gales,” said the official person who i 

was always seen under conditions of rapid j 

motion, and wdiose function 1 heard designated 1 

under the character of " Stoord !” Through the i 

watclics of the night 1 had heard tliat cry oorne | 

to me under every conceivable inflexion, even 
abo\ c the fury of the elements ; in a key of [ 

agony ; a key of low groaning ; a key of stern j 

suffering, betokening the strong mind disdaining 
to yield to mortal throes; a key of shrieking 
despair ; finally a key of low exhausted gaspings, 
more akin to a piteous whine than to any distinct 
shape of articulation. I need not be ashamed to 
own, where suffering was the badge of so krge a 
tribe, that mine was the voice in the frightful 
hold of the Ostend packet-ship that took this 
piteous passive form of complakHL What was 
the force of those “ ’cavy gales” 
the " Stoord” as his standard of comparison, ' 
had no means of determining. I did not at the 
moment care about having tne means of deter- 
mining anything human. 

• I was going abroad, and for a month pre- 
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vioim liad ifi/ormed peapie that I was ^oiug 
ahaio^ and dtad been oongratnlated an going 
abroad. I felt a natural elation at the prospect. 
I recollect the ghastly reality with which this 
bc^stM elation jtt^ented its^ to me during 
that n^ht of suffering, Physiologists — or psy* 
chologists is it?— may account tor this odd 
phenomenon; bu^ it came back ou me many 
mwiy times, always in the society of tlie 
‘* StO(»d.” Loathed familiar I loathed in. every 
direction, even in the useful insignia of his office ! 
Yet this was clearly but the ravings of a dis- 
organised system, for in his own obscure hne 
he was to a certain degree a ministering an"cl, 
Phe most extraordinary feature of this malady 
was, that during its paroxysms I did not care the 
least for Grace BjitIqus. That tremendous pas- 
sion which had been consuming me for months 
as with a slow fire, suddenly went out. I found 
I did not care for Grace Burkina ; no, no more 
. than if I were at the bottom of the sea. I never 
even thought of Grace Barkins, and yet two 
months belore 

My father had interfered, interfered sternly, 
and with dramatic action. He Lad said, 
“Charles Alfred, this not go on. This is 
sheer insanity.” On my remonsti-ating feebly, 
he good-naturedly declined to make me mo- 
rally responsible for my acts, and said I was a 
fool. I was to put tlic thing out of my head, 
and try to think of being a man. It was high 
time to try and think of being sensible. 1 was 
getting old, &c. Thus encouraged I withdrew 
from the interview. A little gentleness, nay, 
even a more flattering tone lu these remon- 
i‘ strances, would have done much. But as it was, 

! I felt outraged. It was presently proposed thal 
I should travel abroad. 1 cliimed in eagerly 
witii the proposal, simply because 1 beard that 
she— may 1 without disrespect call her the 
t Cjiarmer, or Idol of my Affections ? — had sud- 
denly gone abroad. Bui for obvious reasons I 
j i disguised my alacrity. At parting, he, the Blind 
jl Parent — I mean blinded — ^put money into my 
ij hand, and bade me tr^ and not be a fool. A 
! retort rose to my lips ; but I felt a something 
j j in me — in my hand I mean — which enjoined me 
1 1 to forbear and ia/ce all from my parent. 

I ; I say I never once thought of the Idol (as I 
may call her for short) down in the awful 
cabins of the Ostend packet. But with return- 
ing consciousness, and when my tottering frame 
was being assisted ashore by a humane mariner, 

I the image of the Idol began to return. When 
' 1 I was fairly ashore, or 07z shore, the image of 
I ' the Idol presented itself even under engaging 
I , conditions. Prom private information which I 
ij had received (to use a happy ])hrase), I had 
; , learned that the Idol was residing at a Belgian 
town, the name whereof is not now of the least 
consequence. Tiwas but a couple of hours away. 
ijjpU : to IfSS the Idol. A few momeuis* delay 
] ' ioc&orate the human figure, and then I would be 
! ! ready to meet the Idol. Suddenly the humane 
’ J mariner, who, stimulated by the manner in whi 9 h 
i I his charitable behaviour had been recompensed, 

I j had taken on himself the duty (for which 1 was in. 


capable) <rf recovering my luggage, came to 
report that All was Lost — mean, liat he could 
not discover it. His efforts were unavailing 
and again, assisted by tim humane mariner, i 
had to return and try and identify it myself. It 
was but too true, my Little All was gone : and, 
under Little All, I include personal Hnen, new 
best black superfine walkii^ coat, ditto vest : 
ditto superior extra milled doeskin trousers 
(these are extracts from an account with which 
1 was favoured shortly after), with other articles 
of wearing apparel, and becoming personal 
attire. The Little All had been left bdiind at 
Dover. It was a blow, for the articles had 
been got with an especial end ; that end, I am 
not asiiamcd to own, was the dazzling of the 
Idol. This, coming on the preceding blow- 
er blows — received on the voyage, nearly pros- 
trated me. This was a moral stroke, the others 
were more in a physical direction; drawing a 
line and adding up both, I made a sum, the 
amount of which 1 could scarcely bear. 

It w^as a sore discoui*agement, and I knew not 
what to do. How was I to present myself to 
the Idol in my present state of disrepair ? for in 
disrepair I was, both in general tone and phy- 
sical condition. I was dilapidated and ruined, 
so to speak, ami yet I coidd not dally at Ostend 
until tlie last tourist arrived. I was distracted, 
for I knew that slic, the Idol — but not a bit 
more tliau many of her sisters — leaned a good 
deal on the vile trappings of outw’ard liumauity. 
Hearing the whistle of an engine just departing, 
I leaped into the train, into the solitary com- 
partment of a iirst-class carriage. Something 
would occur to mo in that retirement. 

1 had every confidence in tlio Idol : she was, 
after all, not made in the common mould, or, I 
may say, of the common : she was generous, 
noble. I could not supply the want accident 
had deprived me of, for 1 do not blush to own 
my means w'ould not suffer me to compass a 
fresh outfit. Such reckless outlay was not 
within the programme which had been early in- 
cidcated into my youthful mind. 1 took my 
seat ill the departing tram. 

I noted the conductor, who came round to 
view our tickets: a man in dress and figure 
made exactly after the pattern of the favourite 

K irtraits of tliat popidar freebooter, llobcrt or 
obin Hood. He w^as in Lincoln, or, more 
strictly speaking, Belgian green, very tight and 
dapper, and had a horn hung about him by 
what seemed a thick green bell-rope. He had 
a rough red beard, something like the diagrams 
I hav"c seen of hand carding-inachines, used, I 
believe, in the preparation of flax, which gave 
him an unpleasant rasping effect, almostjainful. 
He spoke (,o me both roughly and gruffly ; but 
1 made him no reply, which seemed to fret and 
exasperate him. He addressed me in his own 
language, which was unintelligible to me, and I 
thought it was not unreasonable that I should 
have the privilege of replying to liim in my own, 
taking the chances that it wmht be intelligible 
to him. I spoke calmly, and, I hope, as was 
becoming an English gentleman. I explained 
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to liim my misfortune, and asked him his advice. 
J Seriously,” I said, “ I do not reckon on your 
I assistance in recoTering my lost property. You 
I have, of course, your own special sphere 
i duty. I cannot be so unreasonable as to expect 
' ott to travel out of your own particular round, 
ut if 

At this point he rudely twitched my ticket 
from xny fingers, “snipp’d” it with the favour- 
ite instrument of his profession, and departed 
growling what I now believe to be a volley of 
profane and horrible oaths. I looked after him 
from the window, and saw him pointing to my 
carriage in conversation with a brother of the 
cloth (of the Lincoln green cloth), whose beard 
suggested also two black carding-machines. 

I They were both laughing and growling toge- 
I ther — a curious instance of that combination of 

drollery and low humour which 1 have found in 
foreign nations. 1 could not forbear smiling 
and nodding good naturedly at them in return, 
in order to promote the good feeling which 
should subsist between inhabitants of different 
countries. 

I We started to a blast of the horn of the Robin 
* Hood guard. Alone in my compartment, 1 
;! thought of my situation. In an hour I should 
j meet Aer, the Idol, face to face ; she lovely, fresh, 
fair, radiant ; I unkempt, draggled, dishevelled, 

! generally awry and tumbled, and in a state of 
j ruin. The prospect was terrible, in an absent 
I and reflective way I passed my hand over my 
I chin, and became conscious oi a rude rasping 
' feel, tliat spoke volumes of personal degradation. 

1 At that moment I liad a perfect consciousness 
of the squalor, as 1 may term it, of my per- 
' , sonal appearance. 

' Stay ! 1 recollected I had with me a port- 
able leather dressing-case, which rolled up flat, 

' , like a convenient surgical instrument-case. It 
ji could be carried in the pocket or in the bo- 
som. It was in the bosom at that moment. 

I , Blessed device ! Happy forctliouglit ! 1 had 

| , seen a diagram of the apparatus in Mr. Brad- 
; i shaw’s useful Guide, and iiad promptly ^ccurcd 
, it. It contained a glass, a pincushion, a pair of 
, ' scissors, a penknife, razors, and a little pot of 
,, soap. What could be simpler? I could not 
; I restore the beauty of my wearing apparel ; but 
as to the personal squalor, here was a dress- 
ing-room with no one to intrude on my prir 
, ! vacy. 

I It was raining heavily. 1 put back my collar 
I leisurely, I bared my throat, I took out the 
portable razor and felt its keen edge, I took out 
I the portable glass and took a hasty glance. I 
j was shocked at the change which one night’s 
. suffering had wrought. Eyes bloodshot and 
I strained, checks wan and haggard, mouth drawn 
j down : the whole, with the effect of the tiiroat 
bare, giving a wild haggard air difficult to dc- 
I scribe. With a sigh 1 put by the glass, and, in 
I a musing, absent fashion, began to whet my 
I razor on my hand. I would hold tlie little pot 
I of soap outside the window to catch the natural 

moisture, and then (still whetting my razor) 

I heard a guttural cry ! The lied Beard was 


at the window gesticulating. . stopped in 
amazement In an instant henad the door open 
and was beside me. X had fbrgotten thi^ on i 
these foreign lines the guards have unfeatriet^ I 
access to every part of the train even when m h 
motion. It is impossible to describe the 
unaccountable manner of the man. He. even 
rudely caught hold of my arm and tried to sejae 
the useful article I was preparing for my toilette. 

I was amazed at his incomprehensible behaviour, 
and remonstrated in my o^n tongue without 
effect. He continued his horrid guttural lan- 
guage, and actually shut up my raasor and put it 
in his pocket. I remonstrated with him cminly, 
still in my own tongue, but without effect. At * 
last it all flashed upon me. I was violating one 
of the established rules of the company by con- 
verting one of their carriages into a dressing- 
room. 1 could not forbear smiling at my own 
stupidity at not guessing this before, and I 
assumed a gentler tone. 

As we were approaching a station, he got up 
and left me, taUng with him my property. 1 
remonstrated (in my own tongue), but ineffec- 
tually. The value of the article was, in a money 
point of view, contemptible, but, at that mo- 
ment, it was to me beyond all price. With- 
out it I was hel])lcss, stranded, hideous. He 
sternly refused to restore it, and even locked 
both tloors u])oii me. When the train started 
again, I was conscious of the view being sud- 
denly darkened, and of two figures — Black 
Beard and lied Beard — looking in upon me 
steadily, lied Beard was pointing me out to 
his fellow, rreseuily lied Beard came in, and 
sat down beside me. I again demanded my 
property. He shook his head. I tried to ex- 
press contrition, if in my ignorance of the man- 
ners and customs of a foreign country I had 
outraged any of their regulations. lie again ; 
shook lus liead. His behaviour \va.s getting 
most mysterious. What did he mcim ? Perhaps 
he had designs on other articles of mine ; pos- 
sibly my purse. The lonely carriage, my help- 
less condition, everything favoured his nefarious 
purpose. Instantly an idea flashed upon me, 

I would not submit further to this degrading 
espionage. 1 would “ descend, ’ to use their 
own phrase, at the SVst convenient station, , 
privily and secretly withdraw into a private 
waiting or refreshment room, and finish my 
personal decoration. , i 

He had to depart presently, to gather up his | 
tickets. Odious Red Beard! I watched my j 
opportunity when his back was turned, opened I 
the door very softly, and crept out. But in an j 
instant he emerged from a buffet, where I ij 
believe lie had been imbibing some artificial i| 
stimulant, rushed at me, called to Black Beard, | 
who was inside, also T believe engaged with some j 
stimulant, and they both rushed,^ me. In a i 
second they had seized me by cacuOTfii, 
forced mo back into the carriage, discharging^ , 
oaths and ju’ofanc language which shocked me. 
Mysterious, unaccountable behaviour! What 
co?<lc^ they mean? No matter; at the next re- 
sponsible station I would lay the whole case { 

■ >1 
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before tlie person in authority. This should be 
brought to a crisis. 

About every five minutes, either Black Beard 
or Red Beard looked in from the outside, in their 
progress along the fooftboard, stared at me for 
some moments, and disappeared. It was out- 
rageous. But no matter. Meanwhile 1 was 
still dilapidated^ ruined, dishevelled, and drag- 
gled, ^ I knew my appearance .to be abject and 
repulsive ; and yet 1 was denied an opportunity 
of getting ‘into any smooth respectable shape. 
My little pocket-glass showed me an odious 
spectacle. At lagt here was the station. I was 
to “descend,” as they called it. It wasMalines, 
Bruges, Brussels — no matter where it was. It 
makes no difference in the interest of this narra- 
tive. None in the least. All I have to say is, 
that— 0 moment of degradation and humilia-* 
tion! — ^as.the “convoy” (that I believe to be 
the correct phrase) glided in, 1 distinctly saw 
the face of the Idol, with a female friend of the 
Idol’s, and a male friend of the Idol's, standing 
there on the platform, scanning the interior of 
the carriages with a scrutinising gaze. 

With a spasmodic motion, 1 buried my face 
in a handkerchief, to escape reco^ition. Per- 
haps 1 was too late. Most likely 1 was. On 
second thoughts I was not, for I laughed grimly 
at the notion. The squalor and neglect with 
which I was as it were begrimed, had no doubt 
done their work of disguise but too well. Ha ! 
ha ! * 

They were scrutinising the interiors eagerly. 
They were high up. They would soon be low 
down. Stay. There was one last chance. What 
if there were some quiet nook, some off-shoot to 
the refreshment-room, where a wretched haul cd 
persecuted passenger might enjoy, say fen 
minutes’ solitude, and mig'lit shave, or scrajjc, 
with or without water. 

, They had turned and were coining down. In 
a second I had bounded from the carriage. In 
the shock I rebounded against a Belgian officer 
in spectacles, who fell heavily. I learned after- 
w'ards that his spectacles w'erc broken on the 
asphalt. I did not stay to pick him up. I w^as 
considered a brutal Englishman. No matter. I 
still urged on my headlong career. Here was 
the refreshment-room filled with hungry crowds, 
and here a little to the left was a door. Quietly 
and without noise, I opened it; there was a 
passage, and beyond the passage a door. I 
opened the door, and discovered a pretty little 
room — a bedroom. Possibly the station-master’s; 
not impossible the station-master’s wife’s draw/ 
ing-room, for there were lace and 


glass, and there was a little girl of about five 
ears old on a stool at the fire, reading a picture- 
ook. A pretty picture of childish innocemce ! 
Was ever mortal man so fortunate ! No one 
had followed: I was unobserved: everything 
favoured; there was a kettle singing on the 
hob. This last interposition seemed almost 
miraculous. Hot water ready. It was mar- 
vellous. Without a second’s delay I took off 
my handkerchief, threw back my collar, bared 
my throat, and got out my sole surviving razor. 

Ill a few minutes it would be over, and 
then 

The child began to cry — liowl, perhaps, would 
be moie the correct term. I had noted a scared 
look on the child’s part when I first entered. N o 
wonder; it was pardonable in the child. I ap- 
palled it into silence by seizing it by the arm, and * 
deahng it a ferocious glance, and then began to ' 
whet my razor. Not a moment was to be lost. ' 
I got some hot water from the kettle, bared my 

throat once more, threw back my head, and i 

The child began to howl dismally once more. It 
uras too annoying. Trying to assume the furi- i 

ousness of an ogre— just for the moment — I i 

rushed at it, caught it by the arm, and playfully ' 

made passes at it with the razor. At that moment 
the door was flung open, and lied Beard, Black | 
Beard, men in blouses, porters, women, and j 
passengers generally, all came rushing in. In an • 
instant Black Beard and lied Beard had me ! 
each by an arm, and my sole surviving razor 
was snatched from me. "AVorse than all, I saw ' 

the Idol, and the two friends of the Idol, point- i 

ing at me with something like horror. [ 

There is no need to dwell on that painful his- 
tory. They — She^siiw me in my degradation, | 
in the full measure of my degradation : squalid, ! 
odious, repulsive, in the hands of the consti- 
tuted authorities. That wretched lied Board i 
was my banc. He hated me because I had not I 
fee’d him abundantly. They tried to make up i 
some absui'd story of my attempting my own , 
life with a razor, in a railway carriage ; of my | 
being mad, and dangerous, and afterw ards trying j 
to destroy a young child with the same deadly j 
instrument. I did not mind their charges, not 
in the least. What 1 did mind was the squalid 
spectacle I presented to the Idol, who 1 saw 
turn away from me with unconcealed disgust. 

No wonder ! Their interest and tc&timoiiy as to 
my saneness, saved .me .from any inconvenience : 

came out of tAe >prdcal, changed. 

§nc never got over that vision, \she never was 
the same to me afterwards. I\canuot blame 
her. , 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ip we could always know at the time what we 
are doing ! 

Two ladies carried a paper to Whitehall out 
of charity to a stranger. 

Therein the elder was benefactress to a man 
she never spoke of but as “the Wretcli;” the 
younger held her truant bridegroom’s heart, 1 
I may say, in her hand all the road, and was his 
; protectress. N either recognised the handwriting : 

I for no man can write his own hand with a toolh- 
! pick. 

I They reached Whitehall, and were condueted 
i up-stairs to a gentleman of pleasant aspect but 
I powerful brow, seated in a wildcniess of letters. 

He waved his hand, and a clerk set them chairs : 

I he soon after laid down his pen, and leaned 
gravely forward to lioar their business. They 
saw they must waste no time ; Julia looked at 
her mother, rose, and took Alfred’s missive to 
his desk, and handed it him with one of her elo- 
quent looks, grave and pitiful. lie seemed 
struck by her beauty and her manner. 

“ It was pinned on my parasol, sir, by a poor 
prisoner at Drayton House,” said Mrs- Dodd. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the gentleman, and begun 
to read the superscription with a cold and wary 
look. But it thawed visibly as lie read, lie 
opened the missive, and ran liis eye over it.' The 
perusal moved him not a little : a generous flush 
mounted to liis brow ; he rang the bell sharply. 
A clerk answered it ; the gentleman wrote on a 
slip of paper, and said earnestly, “Bring me« 
every letter that is signed with tliai name, and 
all our correspondence about him.” 

He then turned to Mrs. Dodd, and put her a 
few questions, which drew out the main facts 1 
have just related. The papers were now brought 
in. “Excuse me a moment,” said he, and ran 
over them. “ I believe the man is sane,” said 
he, “and that you will have enabled us to baffle 
a conspiracy, a heartless conspiracy.” 

“ We do hope he will be set free, sir,” said 
Mrs. Dodd piteously. 

, “ He shall, madam, if it is as | ^aspect. I will 
stay here aH night buLl wiiyjWer this case ; 


and lay it before the Board myself without 
delay.” 

4 Julia looked at her mother, and then asked if 
it would be wrong to inquire “ the poor gentle- 
man’s name.” 

“Humph !” said the official ; “ I ought not to 
reveal that without his consent. But stay ! he 
will owe you much, and it really seems a pity he 
should not have an opportunity of exprcssitighis. 
gratitude. I’erhaps you will favour me with 
your address ; and trust to my discretion : of 
course, if he docs not turn out as sane as he 
seem.s, T shall never let him know it.” 

Airs. Dodd then gave her address ; and she 
and Julia went home with a glow about the 
heart selfish people, thank Heaven, never know . 

Ilnconsfliously these tvro had dealt their enemy 
and Alfred’s a heavy blow ; bad set the iToin to 
a mine. Their friend at the office was a man of 
[ another stamj) than Alfred had fallen in with.* 

Meantime Alfred w^as subjected to hourly 
mortifications and irritations. He guessed the 
motive, and tried to baffle it by calm self-posses- I 
sion : but this was far more difficult than here- 
tofore, because his femper was now exacerbated • 
and his fibre irritated by broken sleep (of this 
poor David was a great cause), and his heart 
inflamed and poisoned by that cruel, that corrod- 
ing passion, jealousy. 

To think, that while he was in prison, a rival 
WHS ever at his Julia’s car, making more and 
more progress in her heart I This corroder was 
his bitter companion day and night ; and perhaps 
of all the maddeners human cunning could have 
invented this was the worst. It made his 
temples beat and liis blood run boiling poison. 
Indeed, there w^re times when he was so dis- 
tempered by passion that homicide seemed but 
an act of justice, and suicide a legitimate relief. 

For who could go on for ever carrying Hell in 
liis bosom up and dowm a prison yard? He 
began to go alone : to turn impatiently from the 
petty troubles and fathomless egotism of those 
afflicted persons he had liitherto fo^jo^ his sore 
heart to pity. Pale, thin, and 
walked the weary gravel, like the lost ones i« 
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that Hall oCEblis, whos^ hearts 'Wfiie a devoixr- 
ilig fire. Even an inspector with a i^ed eye 
would no longrer dietingan^ed lum at first 
sight from a Ittnatie Hie nuhappicst ckiss, the 
mckneholiac. 

Jjpise sttum dpr ed^ns hominutn vesligla vltans. 

Mrs. Ardbbold looked on and saw this sad 
sight not withlihe pity it woald once have caused, 
but with a sort of bitter triumph lightened by no 
pleasure^ mud darkened by the shadow of coming 
remorse. Yet up to this time she had shown 
noiae of that inconstancy of purpose which marks 
♦ her sex ; while she did go far to justify the poet’s 
charge : 

Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned. 

Booke had a hint to provoke Alfred to violent 
such as would justify them in sul>jecting so 
popular a patient to bodily restraint, composing 
draughts, and olher ({uick maddeners. Hooke 
entered into the game zealously from two mol ives ; 
he was devoted to Mrs. Arclibold, and he hated 
Alfred, who had openly defied him and mortified 
his vanity about Tj auk "Beverley. 

One Saturday Alfred was ordered out to walk 
with liooko and Hayes and Vulcan, lie raised 
no objection; suspected, felt homicidal, sup- 
pressed the impulse, and by this self-command 
he got time to give that letter to Ihnerley with 
instructions. 

But, ail the walk, he was saying to himself that 
Julia wTis m the house, and he wiis kept away 
from her, and a rival with her ; this made liim 
sicken and rage by turns. He came back in a 
state verging on fury. 

On entering the yard poor Beverley, who bad 
done hia bib of cunning, and by reaction now 
relapsed into extra simplkuty, came nimiing, and 
said, “ Tve done it ; slie has got it.” 

‘ “ WImt have you done ? IVlio has got hat 

'*^Don’t tell, Ih-aiik.” 

“If you don’t, I’ll shake your life out, yc 
young blackguard,” cried Kooke, seizing him and 
throttling him till lie was black in the face. 

Alfred’s long-pent fury broke out : he gnashed 
his teeth and dashed Ins fist in Hooke's taco. 

Hooke bellowed with pain and auger, and, 
rushing at him incautiously, received a stinger 
that staggered him, and nearly closed hia right 
eye. He took the hint, and put himself in a 
posturfi lliat showed lie was skilled iii the art of 
self-def(‘iice. He stopped two blows neatly, and 
returned a heavy one upon the iibs. Alfred 
staggered back some steps, but steadied himself, 
and, as Kooke rushed in loo hastily to irapjrovc 
his advantage, caught him heavily on the o1 her 
C 3 'e, but lost Ins own balance a litth;, which 
enabled Hooke to close ; then came a shaq) .short 
rally of re-echoing blows, and Hooke, not to be 
^iKfljold of his man, and a wrestling bout 
ensued, in which Alfred being somewhat weakened 
by misery and broken rest, Hooke’s great weight 
and strength enabled him^ after a severe stragjc, 
to fall with lus antagonist under him, and knock ! 
the breath out of his body lor the momeut. Then i 


Hayes, who had stood j^udenlly aloof, came in 
and helped handcuff him ; they could not walk 
up and down him f^ Hobm, who stood by 
with a professioittil air to see fair-play. 

“Ah, cold iron is your bes!t Shance,'* ho said 
satirically. “ Never you mind, sir : you hit quick 
and well’: I’d hack you at long odds in the ring; 
both Ids peepers are in deep mourning ” Ho 
added, “A cow can beat a man vvrestlmg.” 

When Alfred was handcuffed they turned him 
loose. It soon transpired, however, that he was 
now a dangerous maniac (Formula), and to he 
confined in the noisy ward. 

On hearing this he saw the trap he hlad fallen 
into; saw and trembled : he asked himself what 
on earth he should do ; aud presently the saying 
came back to him , “ And this is the highest stroke 
of art to turn evil into good.” He argued thus: 
WolPs love of money is my great evil : he will 
dcstro> me for money, do anything for money. 
Then supixisc 1 offer him money to he honest. 
Uc begged an interview with Dr. W olf on busi- 
ness. This was accorded at once. He asked tlic 
doctor plurni) whether he received a large sum to 
detain him under pretence of insanity, 

“ Not very, considering the trouble you Some- 
times give, Mr. Ilardic,” w'us the dry reply. • 

“ Well, then, justice shall outbid rascality for 
once. I am a sane man, and you know it ; a 
man of my word, and you know it. X’ll give 
yim a tliousund pounds to let me out of this 
place.’* 

])r VFolPiS {‘j'Cs spurkh'd. 

“ You sjiull have any bond or security you 
like; and the money willuii a week of my dc- 
Jivcrancc.” 

])r. YVolf said ho ^5h()uld be delighted io do jl, 
if he could conseicntioiisly. 

At this jjiecc of hypocrisy Alfred's cheek red- 
deiual, and he c.mld not speak. 

“ \Vcll, well, 1 do see a great change in you 
for the better,” said Dr. Wolf, “if, asl sus- 
pect, you arc convalescent, I will part with 
\ou without a thousand pounds or a thousand 
pence.” 

Altred stared. Had he mistaken Iiis man ? 

“ I'il tell }ou what, though,” said the smooth 
dooior. “ I have got two pictures, one b> 
Haidiacl, one by Corregio.” 

“ 1 know them,” said the quick-wittod Alfred ; 

t}K'.\ arc v/ortl) more tlian a thousand pounds.” 

“ (if course they are, but I would take a thou- 
sand pounds from 

‘Throw me in ni} libeitj*, aud I’ll make it 

guiucasS.” 

■‘We will SCO about that.” And witb this 
undcistanding the men of business parted. Dr. 
Wolf consulted Mrs. Archbold then and there. 

' Impossible,” said she ; “ the law would dis- 
solve bucli a bargain, and you would be exposed 
and ruined.” 

‘.But a thousand pounds!” said the poor 
doctor. 

“ Oh, he offered me more than that,** said, 
Mrs. Archbold. 
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“ You d(m*t mean to say so ; when was that P' audience, and every now and then iMvered in a 
• *' I>o you remember one Sunday that I walked high nasal key, “ Let us curse and pray vary- 

him out, to keep dear of Mrs. Dodd? Have you ing it sometimes. thus: “Brethren, let ufr work 

not obswed that I have not repeated the expe- double tid^/* And then he would deliver a long 

liment?’^ ' fervent prayer, and follow it up immediately with 

“ Yes. But I really don't know why.** a torrent of blasphemies so terrifie that coming 

“ Will you promise me feithfuUy not to take in such a contrast they made Alfred’s body wet 
any notice if I tell you ?” with perspiration to hear a poor creature so de^y 

The doctor promised. bis Creator. No rest, no peace. When it was 

Tlien she owned to him with manifest re- still, the place was like the grave ; and ever and 

luctance that Alfred had taken advantage of her anon loud shai*p tremendous burst a thunder- 

kindness, her indiscretion, in walking alone with clap of curses, and set those poor demented 

him, and made passionate love to her. “He creatures all yelling again for hidf an hour, 

offered me not a thousand pounds,” said she, making the tombs ring. And at clock-like in- 

“ but his whole fortune, and his heart, if L would tcrvals a harmless but dirty idiot, who was 

fly with liim from these odious walls ; that was allowed to roam the ward, came and chanted 

his expression.” through the kcyliolc, “Everytliing is nothing, 

Tlien seeing ont of a corner of her eye that the aud nothing is everything.” 
doctor was turning almost green with jealousy, This was the only observation he had made for 
this artist proceeded to describe the love-scene many years. 

between her and Alfred, with ieigned hesitation, His ears assailed with hoiTors, of which you 
I yet minute detail ^ only she inverted the parts ; hav(? literally no conception, or shadow of^a con- 

j Alfred in her glowing page made tlie hot love; ception, his nose poisoned with ammoniacal 

I she listened abashed, confused, and iried all slie vapours, and the peculiar wuld-beast smell that 

I could think of to bring him to better scntiiueut*'. marks the true maniar, Alfred ran wildly about 

' She concluded tliis chapter of history inverted his cell tiying to stop his ears, and trembling for 

with a sigh, and said, “So now he hates me, 1 liis own reason. When the fearful night rolled 

! believe, poor fellow.” away, and morning broke, and he could stand on 

,! “Do you regret your refusal?” asked Dr. his truckie-bed aud see God’s hoar-frost on a 

Wolf uneasily. square yard of grass level with his prison bars, 

' “ Oh no, my dear friend. Of course my jndg- it refresBed his very soul, and affected him 

> I rnent says that few women at my age and m my almost t o tears. He was then, to his surprise, 

position W'ould have refused. Hut avo pour lakcu out, and allowx’d to have a warm bath and 
! : women seldom go by our judgments.” And she to breakfast wdtli David aud the rest ; but I sus- 

. I cast a tender look down at tlie docloi’s feet. pect it was done to waicli the effect of the trial 

,| In short, slie worked on him so, that he left he had been submitted to. After breakfast, 

I Alfred at her disposition, and Avas no sooner having now no jdaoe to go, he lay on 'a bench, 

I gone to his other asylum .six miles off, than the there exhausted nature overpowered him, 
calumniated Avas oomiucted by Hajes aud Uookc and he fell last asleep. 

, thi'ough passage after jiassagc, and door affet Mrs. Arclibold came by on purpose, and saw 
, door, to a wing of the building connected AAoth him. lie looked Axry pale aud peaceful. There 
' the mam part only by a covered way. As tlnsy Ava.s a cut on Ins forehead due to Rooke's 
neared it, strange noise;) became audible. Fanil knuckles. Mrs. Archbohl looked down, and the 
! at first, they got louder and louder. Singing, >ouug iigurc aud haughty face seemed so unre* 

; roaring, howHug like Avolves. Alfred’s tle>li sistiug and peaceful sad, she half rclouted. That 
began to creep. He stopped at the coAcred did not, however, preAxiit her setting her female 
j way : he would ha\ e fought t o lus last gasp spies to watch him more closely than ever, 

I I sooner than go further ; but he Avas haiidculled. lie awoke cold but refreshed, and found little 
' He appealed to the keepers: but he had used Beverley stundmg by him Avuth wet eyes. ‘ Alfied 
i j them both too roughly ; they snarled and forced smiled aud lield out his hand like a captive 

him on, and shut him into a common flagged cell, monarch to his faithful A^assal. “They shan’t 
I with a filthy truoklc-bed in it, and all the vc.ssels put you in the noisy Avard again,” sobbed Frank, 

1 1 of gutta-percha. Here he was siuTOunded by “ Hus is your last niglit here.” 

1 ; the desperate order of maniacs he at present “Hy, Frank, you rascal, my boots!” i oared 
1 ! scarcely knew but by report. Throughout that Rookc from an open Aviiidow. 

I j awful* night ho could never close his eyes for the “ Coming, sii'— coming !” 

!i horrible unearthjy sounds that assailed him. Alfred’s next visitor was the Robin. He came 

I I Singing, swearing, howling like wild beasts 1 whimpering, “ It is all right with Garrett, sir, 

i ; His right-hand neighbour reasoned high of faith and he has got a key of the huj ^you 

and works, ending each pious argument with a must get back to your old room, orvWPcafftf"." 
sudden rhapsody of oaths, and never slept a work.” 

1 i wink# His left-hand neighbour alternately sang; “ Would to HeaAxn I could, Robin ; another 
and shouted, “Cain was a murderer, Cain was a night or Iavo in tk-e noisy ward will drive mo 
j’ murderer;” and howled like a wolf, making m^d, I think.” 

, night Mdeous. EKs opposite neighbour had an “ Well, .sir, I’ll tell you what you do : which 
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XHB' ’ B^llSSfi^, [Condndied,!!^ 

all bsTc, to do it at odd times : hold a cd.!idle 
to the devil : here she oomes : 1 think she is 
evciywhcre all at one time. The Kobin then 
sauntered away, afFecting nonchalance: and 
iifred proceeded to hdd the candle as directed. 
"Ifts. Arohbold/* he timidly, rising from 

his seat at her approach, 

‘*&ir,” said she haughtily, and affecting sur- 
prise- 

" I have, a favour to ask you, madam. Would 
ypa be so kind as to let me go back to my room ?** 
What, you have found I am not so powerless 
as you thought.’* 

**I find myself so weak, and you so powerful, 
that--you can afford to be generous.” 

’ “I have no more power over you than you 
have over me." 

" I wish it was so.” 

"I’ll prove it,” said she. “ Who has got the 
key of your room? Hayes?” Slie whistled, 
and sent for him; and gave him the requisite 
order before Alfred. Alfred thanked her warmly. 

She smiled, and went away disposed to change 
her tactics, and, having shown him how she could 
torment, try sootliing means, and open his heart 
by gratitude. 

But presently looking out of her w indow she 
saw the Robin.and him together j and somehow 
they seemed to her subtle, observant eyes, to be 
plotting. The very suspicion was fat^ to that 
. <^cer. His discharge was determined on. 
Meantime she set her spies io watch him, and 
tell her if they saw or heard anything. 

Now Mrs. Archbold was going out to tea that 
evening, and, as soon as ever this transpired, the 
keepers secretly invited the keeperesses to a 
party in the first-class patients’ drawing-room. 
This was a rare opportunity, and the Ilobin and 
Garrett put their heads together accordingly. 

In the dusk of the evening the Robin took an 
opportunity and slipped a new key of the hack 
gate into Alfred’s hand, and told him tlio trick 
was to be done that very night : he was to get 
' Thomson to go to bed early : and, instead of 
taking off bis clothes, wus to wait in readiness. 
"We have been plying Hayes already,” said the 
Robin, " and, as soon as she is off, we shall hocus 
him, and get the key; ami, while they arc all 
larking in the drawing-room, off you go to McitI- 
inashee.” 

"Oh, you dear Robin ! You have taken my 
breath away. But how about Vulcan ?” 

"Oh, w’^e know how to make him amiable: a 
dog-fancier, a friend of mine, has provided the 
undeniable where dogs is concerned; whereby 
Garrett draws the varmint into the scullery, and 
shuts him in, while I get the key from the 
other. Ifs all ri^ht.” 

"M, said Alfred, "it sounds too good 

What ? this my last day here !” 

The minutes seemed to creep very slowly 
eight o’clock came. Then he easily P6rsi^||| 
jOavid to go to bed; Hayes went up ai^pir 
looked the door for them : it closed 
lock. Hayes was drunk, but Jj^pW^Sciplme, 

and insisted on the pafcieints putting out their 
clothes ; so Alfred made up a bui^o for his 
portmwteau, and threw it out. Hayes eyed it 
suspiciously, hut was afraid to stoop and inspect 
it closer ; for his drunken iastanet told lunj he 
would pitch on his head that moment ; so he 
retired grumbling, and dangling his key. 

At the end of the corridor he met Arch- 

bold full dressed, and with a candle in W hand. 
She held the candle up and inspected him ; and 
a Utile conversation followed that sobered Mr. 
Hayes for a minute or two. 

Mrs. Archbold was no sooner gone to her little 
tea-party than all the first-class ladies and . gentle- 
men were sent to bed to get a good sleep for the 
good of their health, and the keepers and 
keeperesses took their place and romped, and 
made such a row sleep was not easy within 
hearing of them. They sat on the piano, they 
sang songs to a drum accompaniment played on 
the table, they danced, drank, flirted, and enjoyed 
themselves like schoolboys. Hayes alone was 
gloomy, and morose : so the Robin and Garrett 
consoled him, drank with him, and soothed him 
with the balm of iuscnsibilU y : in wliich condition 
they removed him under charitable pretences, 
and searched his pockets in the passage for the 
key of Alfred’s room. 

To their infinite surprise and disappointment 
it was not upon him. 

The fact is, Mrs. Archbold had snatched it 
from him in her wraili, and put it in her own 
jmeket. How far her suspicions went, how much 
her spies had discovered, I really don’t know; 
but somehow or other she was uneasy in her 
mind, and, seeing Hajes in such a state, she 
would not trust him during her absence, but 
took the key away with her. 

The Robin and Garrett knew nothing 6f this, 
aud were all abroad; but they thought Rooke 
must have tlic key ; so they proceeded to drink 
with him, and were just about to administer a 
really effective soporific in Ids grog, when they 
and all the merry party were suddenly startled by 
violent ringing at the bell, and thundering and 
halloaing at the hall door. Tlie men jumped to 
their feet and balanced themselves, and looked 
half wild, half stupid. The women sat, and i 
began to scream: for they had lieard a word i 
that has terrors for us all peculiar terrors for 
them. 

This alarm was due to a personage hitherto 
undervalued in the establishment. 

Mr. Brancis Beverley had been thinking. So 
now, finding all the patients boxed up, and their 
attendants romping in the drawing-room, he 

1 lighted seven fires, skilfully on tlie whole, for 
practice makes perfect ; but, singular oversight, } 
he omitted one essential ingredient in a fire, and j 
that was the grate. { 

To be plain, Mr. Francis made seven bonfires j 
of bed-curtains, chairs, and other combustibles in 
the servants’ garrets, lighted them contempo- 
raneously, and retired to the basement, convinced 
he had taken the surest means to deliver his 




frie&d out of Drayton House ; and with a certain 
want of candour tliat characterises the weakj 
proceeded to black his other bod masters’ idioes 
with aingnhur assiduity* 

There was fio wind to blow the flame ; but it 
was a clear frost; and soon flery tongues shot 
out of three garret-windows into the .night, and 
durid gleams burnished four more, and the old 
house was burning merrily overhead, and ringing 
with hilarity on ihe flrst floor. 

But the neighbours saw, pointed, wondered, 
comprehended, shouted, rang, knocked, and 
surged round the iron gate. “ Fire ! fire ! fire I” 
and “ Fire !” went down the road, aud men on 
horseback galloped for engines ; and the terror- 
stricken porter opened and the people rushed in 
and hammered at the hall doors, and, when Booke 
ran down and opened, “ Fire I” was the word 
that met him from a score of eager throats and 
glittering eyes. 

“ Fire ! Where ?” he cried. 

“ Where ! Why, poa are on fire. Bl.azing !” 

He ran out and looked up at the tongues of 
flame and volleys of smoke. “ Shut the gate,” 
he roared. “ Call the police. Fire ! fire !” And 
he dashed back, aud calling to the other keepers 
to unlock all the doors they had keys of, ran up to 
the garrets to see what could be done. He came 
out awe-stricken at what he saw. He descended 
liastily to the third floor. Now the third floor 
of that wing was occupied principally by servants. 
In fact, the only patients at that time were Dodd 
and Alfred, Booke called to the men below to 
send Ha>es up to No. 75 with his key directly: 
he then rau down to the next floor; of which he 
had keys ; and opened all the doors, and said to 
the inmates with a ghastly attempt at cheerful- 
ness, belied by his , shaking voice, “ Get up, 
gentlemen ; there is a ball and supper going on 
below.” He was afraid to utter the word “ lire” 
to them. The other keepers were as rapid, each 
on his beat, and soon the more rational patients, 
took the alarm anti were persuaded or driven out 
half dressed into the yard, where they cowered 
together in extremity of fear j for the fire began 
to roar overhead like a lion, and lighted up the 
’whole interior red and bright. All was scream- 
ing and confusion; and then cainc a struggle 
to get the incurable out from the basement story. 
There was no time to handcuff them. The 
keepers trusted to tlie terror of the scene to cow 
them, and so opened the doors and got them out 
anyhow. Wild, weird forms, with glaring eyes 
and matted hair, leaped out aud ran into the 
ball, and laughed, and danced, and cursed m 
the lurid reflexion of the fires above. Hell 
seemed discharging demons. Men recoiled from 
them. And well they did ; for now the skylight 
exploded, and the pieces fell tinkling , on the 
marble h^l fast as hml. The crowd recoiled and 
ran; but those awful figures continued their 
gambols. One picked up the burning glass and 
ground it in his hands that bled directly : but he 
felt neither bum nor cut. The keepers rushed 
in t6 withdraw them from so dangerous a place : i 


aU but one obeyed with sudden tameness : that 
one struggled and yelled like a denSom In the 
midst of which fearful contest came a sudden 
thundering at , a door on the third floor. ^ 

** What is that ?” cried Eooke, 

“ It is Mr. Hardie,” screamed the Bobin. ** ybu 
have left him locked in.” . \ 

“ I told Hayes to let him out long ago.” 

"But Hayes hasn’t got the key. You’ve got 
it.” 

" No, no. I tell you Hayes has go‘t it.” 

" No, no ! Murder ! murder ! They are dead 
men. Bun for Mrs. Archbold, somebody. Bnn ! 
Here, hammers, hammers ! for God’s sake come 
and help me break the door. Oh Hooke, Booke !” 

"As I’m a man Hayes has got the key,” cried 
Booke, stamping on the ground, and white with 
terror. 

By this time Garrett had got a hammer, and 
be and Wales rushed wildly up the stairs to 
batter in the strong door if they could. They 
got to the third floor, but with difiiculty ; the 
smoke began to blind them and choke them, and 
fiery showers fell on them, and drove them back 
smarting and choking. Garrett sank down gasp- 
ing at the stair-foot. Wales ran into the yard 
uttering pitiful cries, and pointing wildly up- 
wards: but before he got there, a hand had 
broken through the glass of a window up in the 
third floor, the poor white hand of a perishing 
prisoner, and clutched the framework and tore 
at it. 

At this hand a thousand white faces were now 
upturned ariud groans of pity and terror, such as 
only multitudes can utter. Suddenly those 
anxious faces and glistening eyes turned like one, 
for an attempt, wild and unintelligible, but still an 
attempt, was about to be made to save that hand 
and its owner out of the very jaws of death. 

Now amongst the spectators was one whofe 
life aud reason were at stake on that attempt. 

JMrs. Dodd was liunyiiig liomewai*d from this 
very neighbourhood when the fire broke out. 

! Her sou Edward was coming at nine o’clock to 
tea, and, better stilk to sleep. Ho was leaving 
the fire brigade. It had disappointed him ; he 
found the fire-escape men saved the lives, the 
firemen only the property. He had gone into 
the business earnestly too ; ho had invented a 
thing like a treble pouch hook, which could 
be fastened in a moment to the end of a rope, 
and thrown into the window, and would cling 
to the bare wall, if there was nothing better, ! 
and enable him to go up and bring life down. 
But he had never got a cliaiicc to try it ; and, 
per contra, he w'as on the engine when they 
went tearing over a woman and broke her arm 
and collar-bone in the Blackfrio^^fi ^ad : and 
also when they went tearing over 
fire-dog aud crippled him. M this seemed out 
of character, and shocked Edward : aud then his 
tndther could not get over the jacket 

In a quarter of an hour he usas to take off the 
oSnoxious jacket for ever, and was now loung- 
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^'All right !” said Edward, giving a whiff. 
^ Where P” 

. ''Imnatio Asykm. Drayton Houae.” 

Guess how 1(^ before the horses were to, and 
the engine tearing at a gallop down the road, and 
the firemen ‘fihonting '^Eire ! fire !” to clear the 
way? and!!Edward*s voice the loudest. 

When the report of fire swept townward past 
Mrs. Dodd, she turned : and saw the glow. 

“Oh dear,” said she, “that must he some- 
where near Drayton House.” And full of the 
tender fears that fill such bosoms as hers for 
those they love, she could not go home till she 
had ascertained that it was not Drayton House. 
Moreover, Edward's was the nearest station; 
she had little hope now of sceiii g him t o lea. She 
sighed, and retraced her steps, and made timid in- 
quiries, but could gain no clear information. Pre- 
sently she heard galloping behind her, and the fire- 
men's wild sharp cry of fire. An engine drawn by 
two powcvful brown horses came furiously, all on 
fire itself with red paint aud polished steel 
gleaming in the lights .- luiincted men clustered 
on it, and out of one of tlicsc helmets looked a 
face like a fighting lion’s, the eyes sodilalcd, the 
countenance in such towering excitement, the 
figure half rising from his seat as though gallop- 
ing was loo slow and he wanted to lly. It was 
Edward: mother and sou caught sight of one 
another as the engine thundered by, ami he 
gave her a solemn ardent look and pointed to- 
wards the fire : by that burning look and eloquent 
gesture she knew it was sometJiiug more than a 
common fire. She trembled and could not move. 
But this temporary weakness was followed by an 
influx of wild vigour ; she forgot her forl-y-two 
years, aud flew to hover round the fire ns the hen 
rtmnd water. Dnfortunately she was too late to 
get any nearer than the road outside tlie gates, 
the crowd was so dense. And, while lier pale 
face and anxious eyes, the eyes of a wife and 
a mother, were bent, on that awful fire, tlic 
human tide flowed swiftly up beliiiid her, and 
there she was wedged in. She was allowed her 
foot of ground to stand and look like the rest— 
no more. Mere unit in that mass of panting 
humanity, hers was one of the thousands of 
upturned faces lurid in tlie light of the now 
blazing roof. She saw with thousands the hand 
break the window and clutch the frame: she 
gasped with the crowd at that terrible and pite- 
ous sight, and her bosom panted for her fellow- 
creature in sore peril. But what is this? The 
mob inside utter a great roar of hope ; the crowd 
outside strain every eye. 

A gleaming helmet overtops the outer wall. 
It is a fireman mounting the great elm-trec in the 
-JUftSfikUo yard. The crowd inside burst in a 
cheer. He had avopc round his loins ; his face 
was to the tree. He mounted and mounted like 
a cat ; higher, and higher, and k&her, till lie 
reached a branch about twelve feet above the 
vrkdow and as many distant from it .laterally: 


crowd cheered Idm totily. But Mrs!. Dodd, 
half distracted with ietror,^iit^lored them not to 
enCopr^ him. is' my chiiti I” sho cried 
despairingly ; “my poor reckless darling ! Come 
down, Edwaari; for your poor mother's sake, 
come down.” 

“Dear heart,” said a woman, “it, is ; tlie lady’s 
son. Poor thing 1” 

“ Stand on my knee, ma’am,” said ^ eoal- 
hcaver. 

“ Oh no, sir, no. I could not look at him for 
the world. 1 can only pray for him. Oh, good 
people, pray for us I” And she covered her fiice, 
and prayed and trembled and sobbed hyste- 
rically. A few yards behind was another woman, 
who had arrived later, yet like her was wedged 
immovable. This WTimaii was morC' terror- 
stricken than Mrs. Dodd : and well she might ; 
for x//e knew who was behind that fatal window : 
the woman’s name was Edith Archbold. The 
flames were now leaping through the roof, and 
surging up towards heaven in waves of fire six 
feet high. Edward, scorched and half blinded, 
managed to iaslcn his rope to the bough, and, 
calculating the distances vertical and lateral he 
had to deal with, took up rope accordingl}^ and 
launched iiimself into the air. 

The crowd drew their breath so hard it 
sounded like a murmur. To their 'horror he 
missed the window, and went swinging back. 

There was a cry of dismay. But Edward had 
never hoped to leap into the window; he went 
swinging by the rope back to the main stem of 
the tree, gave it a fierce spang with his feet, and j 
by tliis means and a powerful gesture of his her- : 
culean loins got an inch ncai’er the window; | 
back again, aud then the same game ; and so he 
went swinging to and fro over a wider and wider 
space ; and, by letting out an inch of cord each 
sw ing, his flying feel came above the window- 
ledge, tlieu a little higher, then liiglior still, and 
.now', oil sight strange and glorious—as this Lol- 
meled hero, with lips clenched and great eyes 
that stared unflinching at the surging flames, 
and gleamed supernaturally with inward and 
outward fire, swang to and fro on his frail sup- 
port still making for the window— the heads of 
all the hoping, fearing, admiring, panting crowd 
went surging and waving to and fro beneath ; so 
did not their hearts only but their agitated 
bodies follow the course of his bodj*, as it rushed 
to and fro faster and faster through the hot air 
stoned with snow-flakes and hail of fire. And 
those his fellow-men for whom the brave fireman 
made this supernatural effort, did they know 
their desperate condition ? Were they still alive F 
One little hour ago Alfred sat on the bed, full 
of hope. Every minute he expected to hear the 
Kobin put a key into the door. He was- all 
ready, and Ids money in his pocket. Alas! 
his liberator came not: some screw loose 
again.* Presently he was conscious of a great 
commotion in the house. Eeet ran up ami 
down. Then came asmdl of burning. The olm- 
tree outside was illuminated. He ms glad 
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at first ; he had a spite against the place. But 
• soon he became alarmed, and hammered at the 
door and tried to force it. Impossible. “Tire !” 
rang from men’s voices. Pirc crackled above his 
head. ,He ran about the room like a wild crea- 
ture. He sprang up at the window and dashed 
his hand through^ but back. He spi’ang 
again and got his hand on some of the lighter 
woodwork ; he drew himself up nearly to the, 
window, and then the wood gave way and he 
fell to the ground, and striking the back of his 
head, nearly stunned liimself ; the flames roiired 
fearfully now j and at this David, who had 
! hitherto sat unconcerned, slarted up, and in 
j a stentorian voice issued order upon order to 
I furl every rag of sail and bring the ship to the 
wind. He thought it was a tempest. “Oh 
! hush ! hush !” cried Alfred in vain. A beam fell 
I from tlie roof to the floor, precursor f)f the rest. 
On this David thought the ship was ashore, and 
shouted a fresh set of orders proper to the occa- 
sion, so terribly alike are the angiy voices of the 
sister-elements. But Alfred implored him, ami 
' got him to kneel down with him, and Indd ids 
Imnd, and prayed. 

And, even while they kneeled and Allred 
prayed, Death and Life met and fought for them. 
Under the door, tiglit as it was, iuid through the 
keyhole struggled a liot slifling smoke, mcrcifriJ 
destroyer running before fire : and iiie shadow of 
a gigantic figure began to flicker in from Ihc 
outside, and to come and go ui)on Ibe wall. 
Alfred did not know whul that was, but it gave 
him a vague hope : lie prayed aloud as men pray 
only for their bodies. (The crowd heard him and 
hushed itself breathless.) 

Tlie smoke pend rated faster, liliuding and 
stifling ; the giant shadow came and w^cut. But 
now the greater part of the roof fell in with an 
awful report; the blazing timbers thundered 
down to the basement with endless clatter of 
red-hot tiles ; the walls quivered, and the build- j 
ing belched skyward a thousand jets of fire like a 
bouquet of rockeis ; and then a cloud of smoke. 
Alfred gave up all hoi^e, and prepared to die. 
Crash! as if discharged from a cannon, came 
bursting through the window, wnth the roar of an 
apiilauding multiludc and a mother’s unheeded 
scream, a heimeted figure, rope m hand, and 
alighted eiecfc and commanding on the floor 
amidst a shower of splinters and tinkling glass. 

“ Up men for your lives,” roared tliis fire- warrior, 
clutching them hard, and dragged them both up 
to their feet by one prodigious gcsi-ure : all three 
faces came together and shone in the lurid light ; 
and he knew his father and “ tlie Wi-etcli,” and 
“ the Wretch” knew him. “ Oh !” “ All !” passed 
like pistol sliots’; but not a word : even this 
strange meeting went for little, so awful was the 
moment, so great are Death and Bire. Edward 
clawed his rope to the bed ; up to the Avindow 
by dropped his line to firemmi Jackson 
plants express below, and in another moment 
W!as hauling up a lope ladder : this he attached, 
and getting on it and holding his own rope by 


way of baniater, cried “ Now quick, for * 
your lives.” But poor David called 4hat desert- 
ing the ship, and demurred, Ulf Alfred assured 
him the captain had ordered it. lie thai 
submitted directly, touched his forelock to 
hid ward, whom he look for that (xfliccr, and went 
downtho ladder; Alfred followed. 

Now the moment those two Jgurcs emorge^ 
from the burning pile, Mrs. Dodd, already half 
dead with terror for her son, saw and knew her 
husband : for all about him it was as light as day. 

W'hat tcri'or! wJiat joy! what gratitude! ! 

I wdiat pride 1 what a tempest of emotions ! , ' 

But her fears were not ended ; Edward, not to ' 

over- weight the ladder, Aveut dangling by his 
hands along t he rope toAVurds the tree. A-nd his j 
mother’s eyes stared fearfully from him to tlie I 
other, and her heart hung trorahling on her j 
husband descending cautiously, and then on liis j 
preserver, her sop, wl lo was dangling along by the | 

hands on that frail supjiort . Tlio mob cheered him 
royally, but she scitiamed and hid her face again. 

At last both her darlings were safe, and then the 
lusty cheers made her thrill with jiridc and joy, ! 
till all of a sudden they seemed to die away and i 

the terrible fire to go out ; and the soro-tried i 

wife and mother drooped her head and swooned ! 
away, wedged in and kept from falling by the i 
crowd. [ 

Inside, the mob parted and made two rushes, j 
one at tlie resciu d men, one at the gallant fire- ' 
man. Alfred and David were overpowered with 
curiosity and- sympathy. They had to shake a 
hundred honest liands ; and others still pressing I 
on, hurried them nearly off their feet. 

“Gently, good friends; don’t part us,” said 
Alfred. 

“ He is the keeper,” said one of tlie crowd. 

“ Yes, I’m hib keeper : and I want to get him 
quietly iiAviiy. This cxcitcmeul will do him harm 
else ; good friends, help me out by that (loor.” i 

“All right,” was the cry, and they rushed 
wit Ii lum 1 0 the back door. Rookc, who was about 
twenty yards off, saw and suspected this move- 
ment. He fouglit his way and struggled after 
Allred m silence. ^Ifrescntly, to his surprise, 
Alfred unlocked the door and whipped out with 
David, leaving the door open. Hooke shouted 
and halloaed : “ Stop him ! he is escaping,” and 
struggled madly to the door : now another 
crowd had been waiting in the meadows ; seeing j 
the door opened they I’ushed in and the door- i 
way Avas jammed directly. In the confusion j 
Alfred drew David along the side of the wall; I 
told him to stay quiet, bolted behind an out- 1 
house, and then ran across country for the bare 
life. . j 

To his horror David followed him, and with a i 
madman’s agility soon caught hijp. . 

He snorted like a spirited horsei''’l£s«iii^outed I 
dieerily, “Go ahead, messmate; I smell blue' Y" 
water.” 

“Come on then, ’ cried Alfred, half mad him- 
self with excitement, and the pair ran furiously, 
and dashed through hedges and ditches, torn, 
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l^eeding, splashed, tn‘umpluint ; behind them the 
buniing medhouse, above them the spangled shy, 
the fresh free air of liberty blowing in their 
nostrils, and rushing past their ears. 

Alfred’s etet estpanded, he laughed for joy, 
he sang for Joy, he leaped as he went ; nor did 
he care where he went. David tooh the command, 
and kept snu^lng the air, and shaping his course 
for blue water. And so they rushed along the 
Jiyelong joight. 

IVee. • - 


MY PANTOMIME. 

List me repeat what I have already been 
privileged to state in these pages, that tiicre is 
nothing of which I am more thoroughly con- 
vinced than that I, the writer of this article, was 
born a poet .♦ And when I say poet, 1 desire it 
to be understood that I do not mean a mere 
jingler of rhymes, but the real article, fiue 
frenzied as to eye, and turued-down as to collar. 
It is of very little consequence to me, whether 
you, the reader, believe this or not. 1 believe 
»lt; and that is enough for my feelings under the 
heartrending circumstances I am about to relate. 
Tliink of this; think of the poet, your most 
-devoted servant, with this conviction at his 
breast, and a five-act tragedy in his pocket, 
being waited upon by the manager of a theatre, 
and asked to write a Pantomime! Imagine 
Moses and Son waiting upon Alfred Tennyson 
with a commission for an ode upon Trousers ! 

This is where the sting lay ; I had spoken | 
to the manager about my tragedy ; T had given 
it liim to read ; he had read it — at least he 
said so — and sent it back with the opinion and 
decision that it was an excellent tragedy, but 
would not do for his establishment. Then a 
month or two afterwards, within a very short 
\ime of Christmas, he comes to my humble 
■abode in his carriage, and says : 

“ My dear sir, I \\aut you to write my Christ- 
mas Pautomime,” 

Ouce more call up, in your mind, Mose.s 
making his bow and his request in the study ol 
the Laureate, I was shocked, hurl, wounded 
in my tenderest part. Write a Pantomime? 
II 1 ! In my attic chamber I felt as indig- 
nant as Andrew Marvel is said to have fdt 
when he declared his preference for cold mutton 
and virtue in Maiden-lane, to whitebait and 
wickedness in Whitehall. 

** Sir, I have the heel of a Dutch cheese and 
half of a penny loaf in my cupboard, and ” 

I had got thus far in tlie preparation of a 
withering and indignant reply to the degrading 
proposal, when the manager interposed : 

“You see, my dear sir, I am in a diflBculty. 
Syllabus, who usually does my Pantomime, has 
tw^.Qthgp^n*lus hands this year. He has the 
'Lane aim the Garden to write, and so he shows 
his gratitude to the man who made him, by 

* See Tragic Case of a Comic Writer, vol. vii,, 
page 4.<>9. 
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leaving me in the lurch. The scenery and pro- 
perties are ready* ^d.all I want is the opting. 
You must do it.” 

“I! I! Mr.Maberly.*^ 

Mr. Maberly said* emphatibally, You.” 
“What on earth, Mr. Moberiy, made you 
think of me for such a task P” 

“ What made me think of yrqw, my deal* fellow ? 
— why, your tragedy ‘ 

“ My tragedy I” 

“ Yes ; I read it — did, upon my honpur-i^and 
before I got through the first act, I said to my- 
self, ‘ This is the man to do my Pantomime * his 
style is exactly the thing.’ ” 

Was it for tliis that I had devoted tny days 
and nights to the study of the immortal bard ? 
Was it for this that I had made a pilgrimage (in 
a very indifferent pair of boots) to nis shrine ! 
How I restrained myself from committing an 
act. of violence I do not know ; but I did, and 
I said with terrible calmness : 

“ Sir, have you come hithet to insult me ?” 
“On the contrary,” said Mr. Mnbcrly, “I 
ha\c come here to do you a service. Look 
here, now ; you arc a youngster ; you have , 
never had a ])iece produced. You want an in- 
troduction. I am prepared to give you one. 
Write nw Pantomime ; your name will appear 
ill the bills ; the papers and the public will spei^ 
of Tou, and there you arc at ouce, a dramatic 
author, with the market open to you.” 

Beginning to perceive that Mr. Maberly 
really meant well by me, I said sadly, “I had 
other views.” 

“ 1 know you have,” said Mr. Maberly ; “ you 
aim at the high-flown sort of thing, tragedy, 
Qve-act comedy, and so forth. But, my dear sir, 
you must creep before you can walk ; walk before 
you can run. Begin with pantomime, then try 
comedy, and no doubt in the course of time you 
will arrive ut tragedy. Edmund Kean, sir, 

I played harlequin before he attempted Richard. 
Garrick occasionally wrote his own Pantomimes. 
Beginners should not be too particular; take 
my advice, and accept tlie gifts the gods pro- 
vide you ; I cau assure you there is nothing the 
gods are so partial to, as a good Pantomime.” 

Air. Maberly’s eloquence and persuasive 
reasoning were gradually undermining tlie foun- 
dations of my lofty aspirations. Garrick had 
written Pantomimes, Edmund Kean had played 
harlequin ; and here was an offer of thirty pounds 
for six liundred lines of doggrel verse, lyell, 
there was no harm in doing what Garrick had 
done, and thirty pounds was more than the 
great Johnson got for Irene. I consented. 

But I stooped only to conquer in the end. I 
resolved that the Pantomime should be the thin 
end of the wedge, and that I should eventually 
rend the deep rooted tree of prejudice and 
debased taste by the thick end of blank verse 
and five acts. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Maberly, “here is j 
the scene-plot, and I may tell you that the 
scenes ate all settled, and most of them ps^nted, | 
and you must manage your story to fit them.” j 
I ventured to express some surprise at this 
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arrangement, which appeared to me a goi8d deal not after, mbd. Actors can’t listen to Anjtiung 
like putting the cart before the horse. Mr; with a whole week’s ^ary in t^ir pobkels.** 
Manager, however, gave me to understand that And I, a poeta nasoitur. Was left 0 doijiem- . 
in t^e matter of Pantomime, and, indeed, even pkte the scene-plot of Harl^uin dack |hc. 
in the case of drama, he- regarded the scene- Giant Killer ; or, Old Mother Hubbard, Lftlle 
painter as the Imrse, and the author as the cart. Red Riding Hood, and the Field of Forty Foot- . 

“No disrespect to you, sir, but in these days steps, and to fill it up with doggrel rhymes and 
there’s nothing like scenery. The best of your jingling puns. I went to the drawer and looked 
craft ^require ^ the scene-painter to pull you at my tragedy in sorrow and in shame, with 
througL Don’t suppose for a moment that I iron at my soul and fetters upon my hands, for I 
approve of this state of things. Why should I? was tied and bound in the service of Momus. I 
What do I give you for the piece ? Thirty took my tragedy out and read a portion of it. 
pounds ! But the transformation scene, with the When I came to where Cromwell bids them 
flying fairies, costs me a couple of hundred. Tf “ take away that bauble,” I felt that the words 
pens, ink, and paper, were as dear as wood, were a reproach to myself. There was bauble 
paint, and canvas, I couldn’t afford to pay for lying on the table, in the sliape of the scene-plot 
authorship at all. 1 should have to gag it ; and of a Pantomime. I put “Oliver Cromwell in 
’pon my word, sir, without any disrespect to five .acts” away, and dragged myself in my cliaina 
you, I think I should get on just as well.” to my table. 1 sat down to write ; “Scene First. 

Insult upon injury ! but 1 bore it calmly, and — Cottage of Old Mother Hubbard. MotherTIub- 
said, “1 think, sir, you nientioiied something bard preparing breakfast. Jack asleep in bed.” 
about the story of the piece ?” It was a long time before I got any further ; but 

“Ah yes, to be sure, the slory ; I was nearly at length, after much excogitation, I succeeded in 
forgetting that. Let me see j everything’s been hammering out the opening scene. I read it over 
done so, and new things arc hazardous. After to myself aloud. Whether it was in the dialogue, 
all, there’s nothing like one of tiie good old or in the manner of reading it, I don’t know, but j 
nursery tales ; everybody knows the nam(‘s of it seemed to me that the opening scene of my I 
them. What do you say tc J;ick the Giant Pantomime sounded very like the opening scene j 
Killer?” of my tragedy. Mother Hubbard’s admonition j 

I said I thought it had been used very oflrn. to Jack was quite in the vein of Queen Henri- 
“ Yes, so it has j well, Mother Hubbard etta’s address to her son, Prince Charles. 1 

“ That has been done also, and very lately ” 1 began to see that I was not equal to the | 

“True; the year before last. Then Red task 1 had undertaken. My key was a deal too | 
Hiding Hood, But now 1 remember that was high. But how was I to lower it, to unscrew it j 
done last year. Everything's been done, lliat’s down to the proper pit,ch ? I had no books of j 
the fact. Never mind ; I’ll tell yon what we’ll Pantomimes to read and study, and of course ; 
do. We’ll combine two or three of them, and there were no Pantomimes being played in No- i 
make up for lack of what is lu-w hy a liberal vember that I could go and see. in looking : 
abundance of what is old. So let us say: through the theatrical advertisements in the 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer; or, Old p-ipers, however, I saw that a burlesque wefe 
Mother Hubbard, Little lied Riding Hood, and running at one of the houses. That was as i 
the Field of Forty Footsteps. There’s nothing near an approach to a Pantomime as I could ! 
new now-a-days but eombinations, and there have. I resolved to go that very evening and j 

you have one ; — though, by tlie way, you miglit study it. I went and sat for two hours in the | 

give it a little dash of originality by making the front row of the pit, with my chin resting on j 
number of footsteps fifty instead of forty. The the back of the orchestra, and my eyes iked ! 

alliteration is quite as good, and it shows a dis- on the stage. I studied the method atten- 

position on the part of the management to give lively and minutely, and, with the puns and 
as much as possible for the money. Now, set parodies ringing in my ears, went home to write, 
to work, there’s a good fellow ; 1 sliall expect With an entirely new inspiration I rc-wrote the 
the last scene in, by Saturday week.” scene between Jack and his mother, and this 

One word, sii*, before you go. I don’t quite time it was not so like the tragedy. Still it 

see my way to the — the combiiiaiiou.” seemed to be wanting in the breadth and fami- 

“ Not see your wmy to the combination ?” liarity of expression which characterised my 

“Well, not exactly; how am I to connect model. For example, I had made Mother Hub- 
Mother Hubbard with Jack ?” bard bid Jack “shake seductive slumber from 

“Nothing more easy. Make her his mother his eyes,” and also inform him that “Labour 
— or, stop ; say grandmother if you can get more awaited him at the garden gate,” expressions 
fun oat of her that way.” which were undoubtemy neat, but not by any 

“ And Little Red Riding Hood., sir ?” means of the gaudy character wMch*.ie£omes a 

“ Jack’s sister, of course ; or his sweetheart ; Pantomime. A friend of great experienftf^alling 
which you like.” on me while I was struggling with this diffi- 

“ And the Field of Forty Footsteps ?” • culty, recommended the use of the slang die* 

“ Oh, well, if you can’t manage that, make it tioliary, and kindly lent me a copy. The study 
• The Thkteen Thieves, or any tiling that will fit of this work enabled me to make great improve- 
and look new. Good morning. 1 shall expect raents in my MS. Thus for “eyes,” I wrote 
you to read on Saturday week, before treasury “peepers;” for “head,” “nut;” for “hands,” 

• 
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" mftvleys ;”‘'aDd where any one was told to vanii^ 
or go away, I substituted " hook it,” or “ walk 
jour chalks.” Wlmn X had made these and 
sMar alterations, my friend declared that the 
dialogue was much funnier ; though he thought 
it might be still further improved by a little 
peppering h^ and there. By peppering I 
m^&nst&od him to mean the insertion of puns, 
aiiid I flattered myself that I had introduced a 
good many 'very excellent puns already. ** Ah ! 
my dear fellow,” said my friend and counsellor, 
*^%hat*s where you make the mistake. Your 
pjiis are too good. It^s the bad ones that tell, 
fere, for example, you have 

Jack, Mother, a great long ogre’s at the 

door. 

Mother Hub, A great long ogre, say you? 
That’s a bore.’ 

** That’s not bad, certainly; but it is too 
tame for the highly educated taste of the pre- 
sent day. But it in this way, for example : 

“ ‘ Mother Hub. You must be wrong. 

“ ’ Jack, No ; *twas a great long ogre. 

‘ Mother Hub. Oh, g’long.’ ” ' 

Excuse me,” I said, “ but I don’t quite see 
the ” 

“Not see it I Long ogre — oh, g’long. The 
sound, according to the pronunciation, is pre- 
cisely the same.” 

** I’cs, but the sense?” 1 said. 

“ Sense ! If you stick at sense you will never 
succeed in this branch of literature.” 

Acting upon this friendly advice, I set to 
work to pepper my production with puns after 
tbe approved model, i am bound to confess 
that It was hard work, and 1 soon began to 
perceive that it was absolutely necessary in 
many instances — indeed iu most— to change the 
natural subject of the dialogue entirely, in order 
t0 introduce them. For instance, finding the 
word “ opportunity” in a speech, and endeavour- 
ing to pun upon it, 1 arrived at “ hop-or-lwo- 
nity,” and “ /^opera-tune-ity.” Now, as neither 
the act of hopping, nor the subject of’ opera tunes, 
{MToperly belonged to the tlicme, £ was obliged 
to drag them in neck and lieels. I am quite 
willing to confess that the tragedy never gave 
me half so much trouble. There 1 was, all day 
long, hunting tlirowgU Johnson’s Dictionary for 
words to pun upon ; and, of toner than not, when I 
had twisted them about, and turned them upside 
down and inside out upon slips of paper, no pun 
would come of it, and 1 had to take another 
word and repeat the same process. Possibly 
you are not aware what it is to go to bed and 
dream of puns, and beat the devil’s tattoo on the 
counterpane in'the effort Xo produce couplets. 

Tbe manager called several times to see how 
I was getting on. I read the scenes to him, 
and he wa&,jdei<Sed to say they would “ do.” He 
^id not?t>Slow any higher praise ; candidly con- 
fessing that he made it a point never to praise a 
piece until he saw how it went with the audi- 
enoe; and what the newspapeES.|5S^d'Of it. Even 
then, he was not disposed extravagantly 
euh^gistic, unless he lound fuB warranty for so 
being, in the treasury. 


At the appointed time 1 proceeded to tbe 
theatre to read the piece to the company. I 
had long leokcdforward to that bright &y .; but, 
now tliat it had come, it was not so bright as my 
fervid fancy had painted it. I had pictured 
myself in a pillared and curtained apartment 
reading to loi’ty-maimered tragedians assembled 
in solemn conclave. I found myself in a little 
dark mouldy room, in the midst of a‘ throng of 
low comedians, and singing chambermaids, and 
acrobats, and ballet-dancers, who paid me no 
respect whatever, but regarded me with marked 
suspicion and distrust. I read the piece amid 
dead silence. No one condescended to laugh 
but tlie leader of the orchestra; and the low 
comedian told me immediately afterwards that 
that wus a very bad omen, for it was proverbial 
in theatres tluit when the orchestra ^ve a pre- 
judgment of approval, the piece was almost 
certain to be damned. The grave and solemn 
looks with which all the actors slunk out of the 
room after the reading, made me very uneasy, 
until the prompter assured me that they always 
did that, and made it a rule never to express 
their opinion of a piece until the parts were 
given out. The only encouraging face that I had 
noticed among the company, belonged,asI found, 
to the pantaloon, mIjo, on my timidly asking 
him what ho thought of my production, .said: 

“ Oh, it will do very well, 1 dare say ; but you 
see the people at this house don’t listen much 
to the 0 ])euiug: they’re always impatient for 
the comic business.” 

The “comic business,” I was given to under- 
stand, meant the harlequinade, as distiiiguislied 
from the introductory dialogue, which was not 
regarded (from a professional point of view) as 
comic. On one point my friend the pantaloon 
expressed a very decided opinion ; The piece was 
too long. 

“The people licrc, you see, .sir, usually whistle 
through the opening. When they get tired of 
wdiisiling, they sliy ginger-beer bottles, and pull 
up the seals. Take my advice, sir, and cut it.” 

W^heu the parts had been given out, and the 
actors had assembled on the stage lor rehearsal, 

I found that the young lady who played Jack, 
and the low comedian who played tnc Giant (on 
stilts), and the second old man who played 
Mother Hubbard (in petticoats), differed from 
the pantaloon in toto. The young lady came up 
to me, and, in an imperative manner said, her 
i part must be “ w'ritteu up,” or she would cer- 
I tainly not play it. She was such a pretty and 
j engaging little lady, that i said i would do any- 
I thing to oblige iier ; but, when I spoke to Iho 
i manager about it, he said she mmt play the 
! part or leave the theatre ; and when I told this 
to the little lady, she said I was a nasty disa- 
greeable man, and that 1 might have written up 
her part without saying a word to the manager. 

The leading low comedian, whom I felt proud 
to meet and know, assumed a hostile attitude 
towards me at once. On being introduced, .he 
was willing to shake ininds with me, and hope I 
was quite w'ell ; but he clearly gave me to under- 
stand that amenities .00 uid go no further while 
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bk part roni^Mi as it Hia< eomplaM 

waa, that his part wasr a great deal too abort, asid 
that alHhe beat lines were given tov Jack. TOiat 
he waidied me to do, was, to write his pact np, 
and give him all Jack’s good liaes.^ I should 
have been most willing to oblige the le^ing 
low comedmP to the fml extent of my ability ; 
but to ask Jhek to give up her pet lines was 
more than I dared do. From what I bad 
already seen of Jack, I felt justified in the belief 
that she would have met any proposition of the 
kind with a hostile demonstration of physica’ 
force. The second old man (owing, as 1 subse- 
quently understood, to the smallness of his 
salary, and consequently of his importance in 
the theatre) did not venture upon direct pro- 
test, but talked me, shrugging his shoulders, 
and Saying to other malcontents, loud enough 
for me to liear, that he was afraid his health 
would break down under so much study. 

In my imagination, I had always pictured a 
sta^ rehearsal as a very pleasant aflair. licalisin; 
it, f found that, as the author, 1 was regarded as an 
enemy by every one who had a part m ike piece ; 
and that 1 had not only made all the actors inimi- 
cal to myself, but to each other. The leading low 
comedian and the leading young lady had been on 
the best terms possible until I sowed the seeds of 
discord between them by providing them respec- 
tively with the parts of Jack, and the Giant. 
Jack confided to me privately that, so fur as the 
lines were concerned, she would muoli rather 
have been the Giant ; while the Giant protested, 
for t,hc same reason, that he would have infinitely 
preferred to be Jack. There was only one point 
on which they were unanimous, and that was m 
their hatred of me, and their envy of each other. 
The discontent of these two was so unreasonable 
that I could treat it witli indifference ; but it 
cut me to the quick to be pitifidly informed by 
the second old man, whom I had been partly 
instrumental m casting for IM other Hubbard, 
that his line of business, until he had joined 
til at theatre, had been tragedy, and that he had 
been accustomed to enact Macbeth and Corio- 
lanus. I had a fellow feeling lor the second old 
man, and could have sympathised with him, if he 
had only been commonly civil. But he, would 
insist on altering my conplels and introducing 
“ gags,” which X could not approve. T'hns, witli- 
out any rhyme or reason whatever, he persisted 
in substituting for a very neat joke, tlic vulgar 
expression: Hollo boys, there goes another 

guy !’* which he said was safe to bring the liouse 
down. The Gismt also took similar liberties, and 
finished lines with, " What’s your little game ?” 

** Who’s your hatter?” ‘"llow’s your poor 
feet?** and other slang expressions of the 
streets, which had no relation, whatever to the 
subject of the dialogue. I protested that I 
could not allow my name to appear in con- 
nexion with such nonsense, and begged the 
Gmnt to speak only the words set down for liim. 

I had my reputation to study. The Gknl retorted 
that he had his reputation to study too ; and he 
had the audacity to say that there was not a 
laugh in the whole piece, and that, unless he wai^ 


permitted' do something tO- 
up,” it would be deumed. , 

X lidd prided myself particuicudy ttfaiii W 
happy selection of muric, and the 
my parodies. Judge of the outrage to my 
ings, when Jack declined to sing Gome where 
my Love Dreaming, and insist^ upon 8kid*a* 
ma-lmk, witli a comic dance. Jack carried hear 
point, and this encouraged the Giant to r^ect 
the King of the Cannibal Islands, ‘which was 
highly appropriate, in favour of I wish I was 
with Nancy, which was apropos of nothing ; there 
being no Ivancy in the niece, and no re^on for 
the Giant wishing himself anywhere but where he 
was. I flattered myself that there could be no 
earthly objection to my effective parody of the 
grand sceua from Sonnambula ; out the unani- 
mous voice of all concerned declared for the 
I’erfc'ct Cure, with a jumping accompaniment. 
I had been patient and forbearing hitherto; 
but this was too much. I appealed against the 
Perfect Cure to the manager. 

“My dear sir,” was the manager’s reply, 
“ don’t say a w ord against the Cure. It’s a safe 
card—always goes. We had a farce not long 
ago that was on fhe high road to ruin. The 
people began to goose it, five minutes after the 
curtain was up : ihey goosed it all through. 
What did I tloP 1 went to the wing and 
wTiispered to the cast to dance the Cure. Tiiey 
did, and it saved the piece. The curtain feu 
mnid a storm of applause, and the Cure was 
encored.” 

The manager had piciviously expressed himself 
1 hus : “ Lord bless you, sir, when we have played 
it foi‘ a night or two you won’t Imow it again.” 
This was verified before it was played at all, and 
1 retired from the last rehearsal in disgust, to 
find the clown and pantaloon in their practising 
di’esses at the wing, impatiently fretting aid 
fuming at the long time taken over the “lingo.” 
This was the contemptuous epithet those wor- 
thies applied to that opening which had cost me 
days of toil, and nights of torture. 

In the midst of my liurailiation, I had but one 
consolation. The piece would make me a 
dramatic author, and, as Mr. Mabcrly said, in- 
troduce me to the market. I thought with hope, 
of n>y neglected tragedy in the drawer at home. 

Boxing night came, and the curtain rose upon. 
Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer ; or, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Little lied Hiding Hood, and the 
Field of Fifty Footsteps. I sat in a corner of 
the dress-circle with feelings of mingled shame 
and dread. 1 felt like a criminal in the dock^ 
conscious of his crime, and fearfully awaitii^, 
the verdict. In my anxiety I had no ears for 
the words, and the first thing that attracted 
rny attention was a round of applause. 1 
anxiously inquired of my next mei^hwur what 
tho actor had said to excite so much eMiasiasm P 
His reply was, “ What’s your little game ?” and 
be saief it through hia laughter, as if he thought 
it ‘a very good point indeed. Another roar 
succeeded, and this time I heard for myself the 
jhke which was so mucli approved. It was 
Mother Hubbard’s exquisite witticism of “ Hollo 
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tiiere goes another goy !’* At this point, a 
fiiend came round to conpatulate me. 

** It^s going capitally,” he said ; the audi-' 
euce Jiaye tahen it from the first, and you wiU 
see it will be all right and he patted me on 
the shoulder encouragingly. My face was like 
a burning coal. 1 could have wished the dress- 
cirde to 'open and let me quietly into the 
My own pet jokes and neatly-turned 
witticisms scarcely excited a smile, except from 
some uhdemoiistrative people in the stalls, who 
were too genteel to applaud. ' My friend evi- 
dently took the redness of my face for the flush 
of trinmph : it was the crimson of shame. But 
what could I say ? Was not the piece, as he 
said, going capitally? When the Giant said. 

How’s your poor feet !” a yell of delight burst 
from the audience. As for the “ Cure,” it was 
encored twice, and the applause continued for se- 
veral minutes, and was perfectly deafening. My 
friend came round again to slap me decisively 
OB the shoulder, and say I w'as a made man. 

My success was too much for me ; and, amid a 
storm of applause caused by Jack (entirely on 
his own responsibility) asking the Giant “ where 
he was going on Sunday?” I fled from the m- 
. loxicating scene, and went forth to cool my 
fevered brain. Presently I found myself behind 
the scenes, the storm of applause raging more 
fiercely than ever. It was the end of the open- 
j ing, and the transformation scene was on. There 
j was a call. It was for the manager, inacknow- 
j lodgment of the amount of gold-leaf he had 
lavished unon tl\e Dell of DcliglA. I'liere was 
another call. It was for the artist who had de- 
signed the Dell of Delight, and spread the gold- 
leaf which the manager liad paid for. There was 
a third call. It was for <he author, and I plainly 
heard the voice of my friend above all the others, 
and leading them. 

I muttered to myself “Never!” but the 
manager came up at that moment, and, pushing 
me towards the curtain, said, “ Go on ! go on !” 

I had no time to resist. The prompter pulled 
hack the curtain, told me sharply to take off my 
hat, the manager gave me a shove, and there 1 
was on the sta^c bowing to the public. 

Ah, little did 1 dream then that I was bowing 
my neck in the dust to be trampled upon and 
degraded ! Next morning the critics were loud 
in their praises of my Paiflomime. It “ sparkled 
with puns and parodies and smart allusiorts to 
the topics of the day, and kept the audience m 
a roar of laughter from beginning to end.” As 
for the author, he was congratulated on the cir- 
eflmstoee that he would wake that morning and 
find himself famous as a writer of Funtomime. 
Oilier writers in the same department were 
warned to look to their laurels. 

1 mustepnf^s that it was with a s6use of 
r-a^riunjplj^flflit I read this. Not that I was proud 
!. of my Pantomime. But I was now a dramatic 
author, and the market was open to me. Now 
for my tragedy ! 

1 took tile earliest opportunity of tiying the 
market with that commodity. I offered it right 
and left. No one would have it. , Not 'that the 
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article was not in de^nd ^ but no one would buy 
"‘My dear sir, tragedy isnol in your line; 
stick to pantomime, that w youtforto.^* * ' 

“ Tragedy 1 My dear feflow, oh, non^nse; if 
you have got a good short, smart; rattling farce 

now 4 • 

Such was the invariable reply; and snchiias 
been tie reply to this Jionr, vf^henever I have 
proposed to do any work of a higher order than 
a Pantomime, a farce, or a comic sketch. Yet 

I am a poet. I could prove it to you by a fow 
stanzas ; only I feel convinced that the Ck>n. 
ductor of this Journal would not insert them; 
Wliat did he reply the other day when I proposed 
a paper on the Sublimation of Thought as exem- 
plified in the Pliiloctctes of Sophofles ? This : 

“ 1 am rather afraid of that subject ; suppose you 
write something about the Pantomime — ^which is 
more in your line.” * Well; hero it is. 

COCKS AND HENS. 

Cocks and hens ! The theme is humble. But 
there is not a department of animal life so humble ' 
as not to reward attention. Always provided 
that he who attends, does not bring his own pre- 
conceived notions to the task, neither regards 
all God’s lower creatures as so many machines 
made to order. 

''pie moment for w’riting about poultry is pro- 
pitious. Poultry-shows abound at home and 
abroad ; and, though country squires do not (as 
a mythical great-uncle of mine did) keep fight- 
ing-cocks in their bedrooms, most landed pro- 
prietors have their parks of poultry, and arc 
fashionably stimulated by fabulous prices to the 
purchase of wondrous breeds. The other day, 

I was at an agricultural exhibition. The tre- 
mendous turnips and apples, big as children’s^ 
heads, failed 1 o draw. All the world, anxious 
for a view, were squeezing, scrambling, fighting 
round the cages which contained the gigantic 
Cochins, the jetty lustrous Ci iwe-cceurs, the 
cotton bantams, and the horned diabolical Pouies 
de la Ficclic. The fact is, living entities have 
an interest which does not belong to unorganised 
matter. A ponltry-yard ! The very name has 
a household sound. And then, what infinite 
associations man has with cocks and hens ! 
From the village cock that wakes tlie peasant,' 
to the historic cock that warned Peter, Poetiy, 
Remembrance, and Imagery, crowd around the 
bird. The first eftbrt at art of the schoolboy is 
to make paper cooks and liens (by the same 
token, 1 was wickedly whipped for it at school), 
nor could the old pathetic poet, who wished to 
save the Robin and Wren from violence, find 
anything better to say for their protection than 
that they are 

God Almighty’s cock and hen. 

And eggs ! What a mystery are eggs ! No 
wonder that the Hindoos iiank all creation 
sprung from an egg— tliat the Greeks thought 
certain twin-stars were e^-born. 

, And yet, though many and excellent are the 
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works on keeping poaltryj* few and far between 
are the hints for ooserving poultr;|r, for going to 
them, studying their ways, and being wise about 
them. Have cocks and hens their Huber, as 
bees have? As to my own particular studies 
on Jthe subject, they by no means claim to be 
exhaustive. I only throw together a few re- 
marks, the direct result of observation, which 
have ^en chiefly made on Cochins, my favourite 
breed — pro causa, they lay, with few intervals, 
** all the year round” (not Numbers but eggs) 
from the shortness of their wings, a low fence 
keeps them out of a garden ; their flesh is of a 
gamey flavour ; and, as pets, they arc of a good, 
generous, and (so to sneak) big nature. Then 
it is pleasant to study from large models. How 
noble is roy Coehin cock ! He is not only taller, 
but infinitely more human, than General Tom 
Thumb. Jfe is perfect in his kind, which dwarfs 
are not. Yiewed as he stands, iny Brobdingnag 
(all my fowls have names) in his vast natural 
trousers, simulates a schoolboy, of brave aspect, 
somewhat perhaps grown out of his leggings, 
but, in all things, bearing full witness to the 
fidelity of John Leech’s representation of 
Cochins in Punch’s Almanack, Ills beak, because 
of the grand curve of his neck, is at right angles 
with his body ; his legs are straight as those of 
a soldier upon drill ; his eye resi)onds to some 
supposed order of “Attention.” His comb 
looks warlike. He has but little tail. Oh, 
grand distinction, which, according to Lord 
Monboddo’s theory, approximates the brute to 
' man. If I mistatc not. Cochins arc more in- 
telligent than other fowls. 

I divide my observations upon them into 
three sections of their being— the sensational; i 
the intelligcntial, and the emotional. 

Let me correct tlie popular error, that the 
senses of poultry are of a low order. 

Their siglit detects a bird of prey hovering at 
a vast distance : their liearing is acute to detect 
any sound which tlireatens them with danger 
Also the variety of their own notes attests a 
good endowment of auditory power, and they 
have a copious language amongst themselves. 
The various calls of Brobdingnag to his hens, 
when be has found, or pretends he has found 
(for if he wishes his hens to be near him lie 
^8 pretend to have found) a choice morsel, 
seem almost to indicate the kind of food lie ha.s 
discovered. Then of what singular expressions 
of moods of temper he is capable ! The snort 
of anger, the groan of indignation, the impera- 
tive “Hushl” to the hens when they gabble too 
much ! For, be it observed, your true monarch 
of Cochin loves,, as did the great Wallenstein, 
that nobody should make a noise but himself. 

To spea.k of a musical endowment in poultry 
seems ridiculous; yet poetry has turned the 
cock’s crow into a song, a trumpet, a’^clarion ; 
and the French always use “ chauter” as their 
version of “to crow.” This is certain.; the 
voices of cocks' vary as much, from tuneful to 

* Ornamental and Domestic Poultry, by the Rev. 

I R. S. Di;s;on, may be especially recommended. , 
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discordant, as the voices of good or*lmd sfn^rs. 
There are cocks who have tenor voibos, others 
who have the basso profundo. 1 callea one of 
my Cochins, Lablacbe, from his deep yet obeeay 
note. Some like to lengthen out the Iasi note 
in a sobtenuto manner, which lias its art. One 
of my feathered friends evidently imitates end. 
vies with the railway whistle, always beginning 
to crow when the whistle provokes it. On .the 
other hand, otliers can never achieve a tuneful 
crow. That this is a defect in themselves, not 
in the race, is proved by the frequent falsity of 
the old proverb, “As the old cock crows, so 
crows the young one for I have known many 
of these young woods, witli an admirable teacher 
in their sire, fail to do justice to his lessons. 

J had a Brahma (by the way, the Brahinasjiave 
generally much stronger voices than the Cochins) 
wdiich always fell a semitone on the last note, 
and so ended in a minor key, of a dismal nature. 
There seem to be also fashions in crowing, set 
by some pert young springald, and becoming | 
epidemic. All my young birds one day altered 
their song— not for the better— and I traced the 
change to an infamous little dunghill cock in tlic 
neighbourhood, who crowed short. He had 
evidently set a bad fashion — alwmjs easier to 
adopt than a good fashion. It is very curious 
fo observe an old bird teaching a young one to 
crow, lie not only makes the cockerel repeat 
his lesson separately, but sometimes like a hu^ 
man musical professor teaching a pupil, in duo 
with himself. While on the suoject of the 
vocal endowments of fowls, I may mention that 
what is popularly called the cackling of a hen is 
partly achieved by her husband, who finishes ’ 
the rejoicing strain, and comes up to time so ! 
neatly, that few^ persons, I imagine, are aware ! 
tliat tlic cackle is not tlie work of one performer.. ! 
Moreover, the caeklc of the lieu does not always | 
mean she has laid an egg. It sometimes means j 
she is alarmed. A sudden fright will set the whole j 
3 ard cackling. Once a sponge of mine, blown by | 
the wind from a window-ledge, excited fits of end- 
less cackling, as if all the hens had laid at once. 

As to the sense of feeling in fowls, let us hope 
that at. least they are not susceptible of acute 
sufteriug. I have seen a beheaded fowl run 
round a garden, cuiiously avoiding obstacles in 
the way. This argues a diffusion in certain of 
the senses of fowls, but I trust not in their sense 
of pani. Tlie chief thing I have remarked, as to 
their general susceptibility to touch, is their ex- 
ceediug dislike to be handled. Their opinions 
on the subject simply reverse those of the dog. 

To be stroked and fondled is not their trade. 

Yet 1 have a wliite bantam, the dwarf est of hts 
species—not so large as many a pigeon— which, 
having been brought up very much by hand, 
even courts a caress. He will siand still at the 
feet of those lie likes, in order to and 

thanks the lifter when he has attained his eleva- 
tion by a rejoicing crow. In winter he will 
come to the kitchen window and tap to be ad- 
mitted, holding up, at the saihe time, a shivmng 
fdot to excite commiseration. He also knows his 
name of Baul, and runs forward at the sound of it. 


The genet al iinpressicmability of the nesvons 
of fowls is empty prov^ by their sensi- ' 
tiWness to chan^ of. weather. Though the 
Ooehins show lit& sezisibihty to Tariations of ! 
the thermometer; and ndTantageously resist ex- i 
treme cold as well as extreme heat, they are 
themselves sndi Irving barometers, that often 
before my imeroid sinks I see my whole family 
of lewis preening themselves with an. ardour 
(miimals do nothing by halves) which makes 
them neglfiot their food. Tlien 1 know there will 
be rain. Bat if the poultry leave shelter, though 
it re^s, and no longer cower under a shed, I 
reofcoh confidently that fine weather is at hand. 

Some writers on poultry assert fowls to be I 
pearly destitute of smell and taste. So far from ! 
this being the case, they smell at almost every- 
thing before eating. To cheat them into taking 
medicine is very difficult. They distinguish herb 
from herb in a wonderful manner. Some kinds 
of herbs, though not poisonous (at least i o other 
birds), they will not touch. Groundsel and 
chick weed, so loved by the passerine tribe, are 
their hatred. They lilte grass, daisy-leaves, the 
fallen calix of the passion-flower, laurel-berries, 
which never hurt them, rose-leaves and dahlia- 
leaves, and (less poetically) sow-thisfie and dan- 
delion — of which, both leaf and flower, they arc 
extremely fond. It is well for an iinialeur of 
fowls to try his poulfry with various articles of 
food. They will not swallow anything perni- 
cious, and variety in food is for ihem (as for all 
creatures) good —nay, necessary. Occasional 
living food is also essential to their well-being. 
While on this subject, I may note that when 
cockchafers infest a garden, and are gathered up 
by the gardener, they may be thrown to the 
fowls in a shallow tub of water, out of which 
they fish them with much amusement, and cat 
them with gusto. Perhaps a timid young pullet 
is at first alarmed at the ugly things, but she will 
soon follow the example of tiic matrons of her 
tribe. Worms my Cochins seem to dislike, or to 
be afraid of, but tfic less pure breeds will cat them. 
The Cochin hens arc as good mousers as cats .arc. 
They will stand, “ watcliing at the mouse’s bob',” 
and catch the mouse, and, if it be small enough, 
send it down their throats head foremost. 

Although the foregoing account may not give 
a higli opinion of the gastronomical taste of my 
Ooehms, they are singularly delicate about 
eating uncooked meat. I have formerly, by 
Ei^lmh poultry -book recommendation," had 
calves* liver chopped for them raw, but they 
would never toudi it. Boiled they are very fond 
of it, but I administer it spai’ingly. In .some 
foreign works on poultry, I have lately read of 
alarming symptoms in fowls, caused by feeding 
them withdraw flesh. Once used to it, they are 
said, when dep^ved of it, to manifest a sort of 
madness, in which they tear off their 
''own feathers and those of their companions, and 
so bleeding, perish. Does not the refusal of 
my Cochins to eat raw flesh show an intuitive 
knowledge of the meat-madness which might 
follow on Cyclopean meals ? 

I will not speak of the instincts of fowls. 


because 1 do not believe in the word instinct — 
of which, by the way, sohody knows the mean- 
ing-— b^it 1 can aver thev have so mneh intel- 
ligence tliat 1 doubt not there migbi be learned 
fowls (thank God there are not!) as well as 
learned pigs. The unmechanical nature qf a 
fowl’s intelligence is amply shown by ila power 
of adapting itself to cii’cumstanCiEia. One of ifly 
young new cuckoo breed of superb 

young fellow, with white and grey bamn^ all 
over him, mantled by a shawl of an 

Oriental-looking fellow whom I call Bashaw-— 
IS an example how creatures, which we call the 
lower, meet emergencies. 

He is the only young fellow I ever had who, 
in a restricted space, has contrived io ke^. on 
tolerable terms with the old mouarcdi of the 
I yard — to live with him, in short. The grand 
secret of this is, that he never crows in the day- 
time, Jiever in the visible presence of his mighty 
majesty King Brobdingnag, or, as we call him 
for shortness, Brob. Yet since, in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of his nature, he most 
have liis periods of crowing, ho takes a good 
spell of vocal exercise every morning before the 
fowls are let out, when he is safely separated by 
a different coraparimeut of the heii-liouse from 
Brob. This device he learnt by experience. In 
Bashaw’s younger days he occasionally indulged 
ill a quaver before the king. But he soon found 
thai. this was the one crime of high treason in 
cock-court, and, like a wise bird, he cultivated in 
himself, as if lui had read Carlyle, the golden 
silences. Besides this, he took upon himself all 
the maimers of a courtier, the chief manner 
being ii constant show of awe aud deference. 
But the fun of il, is, tliat this show is only a show, 
and that under it lie enjoys not only the realities 
of a very lucrative position, but plenty of sily 
cuts at the king. In the matter of Ibod he 
allows precedence to the higher power (woe to 
him if he did not!), but, by insinuating his less 
bulk beliind Brobdingnag, lie often gets the best 
moi-scls Ironi between his legs. Should Brob 
observe and suddenly ruii-a-muck at him, he 
avails himself of his lighter mould and flings 
a somersault right over liis majesty’s back, thus 
getting with all celerity into tiic shelter of some. 
Iricndly bushes, yometimes if Brob only looks 
at liim he pretends to make himself scarce, aud 
nhirlrs, much after tho fashion of an Eton boy 
wlieu he meets a master out of bounds. These 
arts in Bashaw are a specialty of cleverness. 
Another young cuckoo, his brother, had not in 
him the stuff to make a courtier. Ho would 
crow, he would strut, insupportably in the royal 
presence. So the fine slim young .fellow was 
very nearly killed by the beak and spurs of the 
huge one, and after being at odd's with death for 
some days, was perforce "given away to a poultry 
fancier ik the neighbourhood. 

Another striking instance of aocommodation 
to circumstances, is the change of habits, which’ 
my fowls undergo at certain seasons. When I 
am away from liome, my gardener shuts tliem 
up early in the evening, and lets them out early 
in the morning. Wlien I am at home, for reasons 



manifest, I liave thorn shut up in the monung, 
summer and winter, till eight o'cloak. The im- 
mediate conseqnenoe whicii follows upon their 
earlv rising being hindered, is, that they become, 
forthwith, fashionably late sitters up. Just as 
iho^h they understood that if they went to 
bed*at the early time they would liaT?e to eudure 
too many hours of rest, they remain out and 
abont to the latest possible moment. Even the 
' young birds quickly fall into the same routine. 
And that this is not caused merely by a change 
in their evening feeding-time, I have proved. 
For, say that they have been accustomed at 
midsummer to go to roost at half-pasl; six, and 
to be fed an hour earlier, and that, after their 
hours are chaaiged, 1 adhere to the old feed- 
ing time, they still remain on the move till 
about nine o’clock ; of course, when I am not 
experimenting, I feed tliem later, and tlieu they 
seem to lay in an extra qiiautit^^ to last them 
during their protracted night. I may observe 
tliat the change of liours never in the slightest 
degree affects their hcialth. Therefore, he who, out 
of an idea that late liours are uuwholt '^ornc for 
his fowls, has suffered himself to be crowe d up ter- 
ribly early, need not persevere in liis sclf-sacrificc. 

Among the faculties of fowls may be reckoned 
a great sense of time. You may change their 
feeding-hours, but they will very soon recognise 
those hours, and the cock’s crowing for his food 
at the new liours becomes habitual and exact. 
It ,is a great inistakis 1o suppose that any cock 
W'akes up the maids for anybody’s sake but his 
own. He wants his breakfast . that is all. 

Fowls have much memory. After my long 
absences they know me again, and take food 
: from my hand as usual, thougii they shrink from 

1 a stranger. Even chickens that 1 left very 

1 young, do this. Fowls have also not only 
! memory of benefits, but acu ic memory of i iijuries. 

I I once struck, with a small stu*k, a combed 

1 gentleman who was attacking a little dog of the 
i bouse; from that time, lie has never taken 
! bread from my hand, as I'oimerly. 

Fowls arc, to a good extent, teachable. My 
two bantams, though free, have learned not to 
come near the flower-beds lu'fore the house, 
and to keep in a certain permitted part of the 
garden. Fowls, almost against their natuics, 
may be trained to quiet, nor is it necessary, in 
order to bring about this desirable end, to treat 
tliem according to an old lady’s recipe, in one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stories: — that is, whip 
them all round. One lias only to sequestrate 
them, when very noisy, in a back yard, and 
Ooasequence, the great Teacher, makes them 
afterwards quiet when in front. Cochin fowls 
are, I believe, more intelligent, and, therefore, 
more docile than common fowls. Althougli the 
nature of the Cochin lien is to sit inconveniently 
often, I cure mine of this habit by shutting the 
sitters into a dark closet in the hen-house, 
which I call the prison, and wdiich is earthed at 
the bottom. The contact of the cool ground, 
and the absence of food (they have water at 
discretioiiX soon takes away the sitting-fever, 
find Cochins, unlike other fowls, will begin 
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laying again almost inunediatdy jitor a flit of 
sitting. Bat the carious part of tko matter is, 
that the hens who have been in the.priso 9 » get 
such a dread of it, tliat sometijases it 
necessary to show them the prison, in order to 
cure them of spoiling the eggs of the otlicrs, 
constantly sitting on them. Then again, some 
hens get so nervously anxious to show they ase 
not sitting, that they will rush out of a nest 
cackling before they have laid their egg, to 
make believe they have laid it. One wise old 
hen, after she had laid, would never cease cack- 
ling till my housekeeper had gone into the yard; 
the hen would then gravely walk before her, 
ascend theTadder to the nest, and stand at the top 
cackling, as much as to say, “ There is my epp !” 

Fowls seem occasionally able to correct them- 
selves of unhealthy habits. I have in nay 
poultry-yard a hen, named Lola, 

which had got such a habit of stuffing, 

Tliat all the day long she was panting and puffing, 

who actually got back her health by a sudden 
turn to exercise and abstinence. Her state was 
previously so bad, with bumble-foot, gout* and 
symptoms of dropsy, that (two years ago) I' 
sent her to the cook to be killed, just after 
many of her congeners had for similar symptoms * 
been despatched. She had been a favourite 
lieu, and 1 repented of my order to the cook in 
time for a reprieve to take effect. Imm^iately 
afterwards, the hen eJianged her idle ways to 
active wavs, and she is now iu flourishing' con- 
dition. Every day she seems to prescribe to 
herself a certain quantity of scratching in the 
yard, and this profits her so well that her feet 
arc sound. Though eight years old, she is a 
cajiital layer. 

Ileus through experience, as they get older, 
gel wiser. TTiey become every year, while at 
all capable, better mothers. A young sitting 
hen IS generally either giddy or over-earnest, 
Ihenhy addling Iicr eggs by quitting them too 
long, or injuring and perhaps killing herself bv 
never leaving them at all. On the other haml, 
an experienced matron will sit close for the four 
first and the four last days of her term— -the 
ticklish and important periods of incubation— 
but will rise and eat and drink for about five 
minutes during each of the intermediate days. 
Then the goovl old hen knows all the cunning 
receipts and traditional secrets of her race, bow 
to rear her chicks, how to guard tlicm from * 
damp, when to call them under her vimgs, 

&c, ; while the silly young thing will , oe 
frightened at the first cry of her brood — will, 
perhaps (as one of my young fowls did), ran 
away and leave them, or in an agony of uneasy 
maternity, kick and sprawd them to death. 

Perhaps no point more clear^ demoastrates 
the mentality of fowls than their from 

moral causes. One may say they require happi- 
ness, certainly amusement, and a certain relish 
iu,aH they do, without which the best Jlbod and 
lodging does not cause them to psxisper. Fowls 
fattened in coops would not oat unless crammed 
(disgusting process 1) by means of funnels made 



pnrpQsc. 1 was much struck by the 
Irtjh^roapenty of a set of young fowls I had- 
sequestered in a roomy sunny hen-house, apart 
from the others. Thdar igood food remained 
hardly tasted on the ground. They did not 
grew any way but lean. At length I joined 
them to the old set, from whieh I had serrated 
them for fear l^ey should be bullied. What a 
ehah^ for U>e better ! True they were bullied ! 
btttvth^ fought and scrambled, and learned to 
the first step towards enjoyment. They 
grew strong, large, and fat, in a few days rather 
: than weeks. 

‘As regards the characteristic emotions of 
poultry, their tempers, humours, and passionate 
endowments, their loves and hates, wc find 
strong generic features peculiar to all the race. 
The cock^s combativeuess and courage in de- 
fending his hens, the hen’s boldness in defend- 
ing her brood, are readily understood. Not so 
easily the apparent cowardice of bot h sexes. 
TliC quality of courage is, as regards them, not 
less than as regards human beings, often miscon- 
ceived. Pear is not, in truth, cowardice. There is 
no courage without an adequate object for being 
courageous. Out of that sphere the iiislincts 
of seli-pi’eservation do and must prevail. ** M hat 
is fearp” asked the boy Nelson. “A guard 
against needless danger,” might have been 
answered to the young hero. It is no wonder, 
then, that when all motive for courage is taken 
away, fowls are particularly subject to the 
passion of feai\ Their lives are at the mercy of 
a thousand perils. There k always the great 
peril of the knife hanging over them. And, really, 
by some traditional wisdom they seem to know 
it. The gardener, the cook, entering into the 
poultry-yard, always creates a panic there : and 1 
f^cy the fowls have remarked, like Hawthorne’s 
pilgrims, when the celestial railroad had brought 
tliem to the City of Vanity, that “those who 
suddenly vanish like a soap-bubbic from amongst 
them, never appear again.” After .the first 
raid upon them, a brood of young chickens lose 
much ot‘ their familian'ty and gaiety, and when 
the fated pullet knows it is she, and not aiiot her, 
that is to be caught, what additional flutter in 
her wings, what extra anguish in her screams ! 
It is the horror of the sparrow^s in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens when the snake has selected his 
victim. But besides this great daily peril, there 
are a thousand other dangers from which 
Providence teaches them to escape by timely 
caution. If the hair grows dark above the 
poultfy-yard, it may be a cloud, but it may also 
be a kite, that causes the shadow. Therefore, 
with a peculiar prolonged note of warning the. 
cock often sends his hens into a corner, and 
stands guard before them. Nor is this a vain 
prudence. On%of my finest hens was in my 
^view struglTby a kite, which had time to drink 
some of her blood from the neck before I 
hastened up and found her dying. If a leaf 
rustles alon*^ the ground, tiie hen-mother may 
well with frantic shrieks call back her little 
brood into the coop. Por did not some such 
sound precede the spring of a cat, which one 


day carried off her finest chicken? Tlien, 
naturally, what a terror to a fowlis anything that 
indicates a rat ! I cannot Jbrmt the wild stare 
in the eyes of a sitting hm, from under whose 
wings I discovered that a' rat had eqntrivcd to 
abstract sundry eggs. Yet she did. hot desert 
the remainder, and after I had had her removed 
into a safer quarter she successfully completed 
her incubation over the diminished nUmbcrl 

Loves and hates and jealousies amemgst: the 
cocks and hens rage strong and high. By'their 
violence one is reminded of a philosophic saying, 
“God gives us passions to carry us too far, lest 
they should not carry us far enough.” In the 
poultry-yard a cock has always a favourite 
sultana, whose charms, like the charms of women 
that liavc bcwitclied heroes, are geuerally proble- 
matical. Yet she kindles a vast Same. A gentlc- 
mnu who fancies poultry told me that, after the 
loss of his favourite hen, a Cochin became so 
furious that no person without a stick could 
enter the poultry-yard. A foolhardy visitor 
who would none of the precautions, was much 
hurt by his sudden attacic. 

It is pretty to see tlie attention of a good 
husband to the hen, who may be called, par ex- 
cellence, his wife. He w ill accompany her to 
the nest wheii*slie is about to lay, and will 
sometimes get into the nest himself, as if to air 
it for her. The Cochin wliich I now have fre- 
quently remains in tlie nest next to that in 
w'hich his hen is laying. And ridiculous enough 
he lookb — this greu< twelve-pounder — in alnest 
so small, one wonders how he ever got into it, 
and Ids large head projecting out from the narrow 
space. Some fathers are very paternal, and take 
a good share in leading about the chickens, and 
calling them tenderly to eat. One father 1 had, 
was never happy till he had lured the new-born 
chickens out of their coop, as if for the purpose 
of inspecting them. 

Hens are also much attached to their Luf!- 
bands. 1 had one lady who, after the death of 
the spouse she had been brought up with', re- 
fused food, and m a few days pined and died. 

Like many a human being, Brob’s kind must 
have his hatred as well as his love. And he is 
a good hater. He will single out a particular hen 
to hate, whose colour — black or white — perhaps 
offends him. Unfortunate is the hated hen 1 Not 
only does she get many a peck on the small of 
her back — a vital par* — but she is scarcely 
allowed to eat . The plan seems to be to iSiarve ' 
her to deatli. The wretched creature grows 
lean and weak, and either dies or must be killed. 

Some dunghill lords get to be altogether 
mysogenists. Something has soured their tem- 
pers. And then, in the morning, when the 
poultry are let out, the misanthrope stands at, 
the door, and administers a peck between the 
shoulders to each hen as she psses him. 1 
need not say this sort of fellow is a bad fellow, 
and deserves the knife. I was obliged to kill a 
fine Brahma (the Brahmas have worse tempers 
than the Cochins) because he had murdered as 
many wives as Henry the Eighth. The hens also, 
though more gentle as befits their sex, have their 
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wars and quarrels amone themselves, not less 
than tlieir friendships and atriot associations. 

A ourious spirit of temper vrhich I iiave 
observed in a j^ultrj young gentleman, is his 
disposition to revenge on a still younger young 
gentleman, the peot administered to himself 
by. the old gentleman. Hens also, beaten in a 
•Struggle for food by stronger hens, savagely 
pass on the injury to the weaker. 

Be not out of sorts with my poultry, when I 
perforce admit that cruelty is a part of the galli- 
naceous character. Why be shocked ? Planets 
err not in their Course. Men and poultry have 
the liberty of going wrong. Towards the sick 
and ailing of their tribe, fowls are particularly 
vicious. They persecute them, and will kill 
them if* they can. Even a hen-mother will con- 
ceive an aversion for the weaklings of her brood, 
and will take an early opportunity of setting her 
broad foot upon them, or giving them a sly and 
fatal peck. So far, this cruelty seems to have a 
motive. Savages get rid of their deformed or 

I sickly children, because they are not worth their 

1 keep ; and fowls probably think invalids inconsis- 
tent with the welfare of the community. 1 believe 

1 a sick sailor is not popular in the forecastle. 

1 But a cruelty less defensible, also exists in 

poultry. I was given a pair of tame red-par- 
tridges, who, having been bred up in a poultry- 
yard, were supposed to be generally associable 
with fowls— pretty creatures, who, with uncut 
wings, never trieci to fly further than up to the 
, winoow-sill for crumbs — harmless creatures, who 
! tried to curry favour with iny fowls. In vain ! 
My fowls conceived a grudge against them, and 
seemed particularly aggrieved by their faculty of 
flying to the w'iiidow-sill. The end was sad. ; 
My poultry attacked the poor little pair, and t>o 
beat them about the head and eyes that it was a 
mercy to put them out of their misery. But 
then (to suggest an excuse) the red-partridges 
were not brought up with iny fow-ls. The same 
set took prodigiously to a rabbit, which, wlien 
quite little, was placed among them. They 
petted it, and allowed it to take the pick of the 
food, and to have })recedence in feeding. It 
used to jump into the shallow tub in which the 
meal was mixed, and sit there, gormandising, 
while the fowls stood waiting respectfully 
around. But, more cuiiously, the. rabbit took 
the ways of a fowl. At night it wanted to perch, 
and, contrary to its burrowing nature, made 

1 desperate efforts to mount. It had wondrous 
agility in climbing to a beam, and thence to aii 
unused horsC'Crib. At last, for reasons of clean- 
liness, I found it better to construct a suit of 
dovecote for it, raised high upon a pole in tlic 
centre of the fowls, with a ladder like the fowls’ 
ladder to go up. To this sleeping-place he 
cottoned forthwith, and roosted there as long as 

I kept him. But ill-assorted associations must 
come to an end. The rabbit, as if he wished to 
make the fowls look more like himself, took to 
gnawing their tails off (which they stood gtill to 

I let him do, with the greatest equanimity), and 
.j so disfigured the whole set, that I was obliged 
j to giveliim away to a neighbouring farmeress. 

Cats and dogs grtm into great /riendship with 
fowls. At the oldEcoaleobion I skw,^oarB a^, 
two cats who had been trained to bnng^ Uie 
chickens which were hatched in the estaluiah- ^ 
meat. I saw one of the cats lie down in sndi. a ' 
position as to let the chickens creep UDd<w her ; 
and she brooded over them, and was, as the man 
of the exhibition said, ‘'a wery mother unto 
’em.*’ I see almost every day, as I pass a neigh- 
bour’s, a young fowl sleeping almost between the 
paws of a large dog. My dwarf bantam, of the 
familiar habits, has entered into an alliance with 
a big black cat which kills the rats in the loft over 
where bantam sleeps; and he calls pussy to eat a 
piece of bread, as if pussy were of his own species. 

As a rule, too human to be agreeable, the 
fowls live best with self-asserting creatures that 
can hold their own, and will not be bullied. 

Eowls have plenty of vanity and pride. They 
arc very sensible to admiration from man, ana 
miss accustomed notice. A prize bird knows 
itself. The queen of the poultry-yard must eat 
first, and stand by the king at feeding-time. She 
resists any invasion upon her rights, and will 
have a precedence in all things. Indeed, prece- 
dence in the court-yard seems as valued as at 
earthly courts. Age and priority of residence 
m the yard, not less than size and strength, con- 
stitute rights to precedence. No dowager ever * 
treated young chits of girls more contemptuously 
than the senior hen treats her juniors. One 
has heard of a Swiss cow which died of vexation 
when her bell was taken from her. So did a 
hen of mine, long mistress of the poultry-yard, 
die of smothered pride, when a new quecn-hen, 
paitncr to a new king (a pair I bought at a 
poultry show), came into my enclosure. The 
riMil queens eyed each other for a moment stead- 
fastly, then rushed to combat. The new comer, 
though the old hen fought bravely, was the 
stronger. Mrs. Mercury, as we called the old 
hen, Irom the wiiig-like feathering on her legs, 
never attempted to try her chance again, suc- 
cumbed in a melancholy manner, and, after a 
few' days’ moping, gave up the ghost. 

I have spoken of the teachability of fowls. 

1 1 is not a contradiction to assert that, notwith- 
standing their docility upon conviction, they 
have an obstinacy of unconviction. Of all 
obstinacies, commend me to the obstinacy of 
poultry. Wlien a refractory hen has chosen a 
particular nest for laying, she will, if shut out 
of it, retain her egg for hours. A hen of mine, 
accidentally shut out of the fowd-liousc where * 
.she w'as accustomed to lay, was nearly killed by 
such ittentioii. I'lierc is always a favourite 
nest where many fowls choose to lay; and 
though the heat of so many bodies upon the 
eggs spoils them for eating, you cannot hinder 
the congregation of layers. Sometimes one 
may see a long queue of hen|* waiting, like 
people before a theatre door in ParkjhtiU they 
can get to the favourite occupied nest. Some- 
times, tw’o or more fowls are' in the nest at .« 
once. If they are agreed associates, all goes 
well, but if they are not, W'oe to the egg, or eggs, 
over which they skirmish. 
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I liave lotdy dkco^erod tlmt Hksfsbtm ffttie'h 
tHifi situation of the npst, the imst itself, 
whbh is dear to them. I bad a row of nests in 
ipoodcn boxes attadbed together, in a hen- 
[ house. I found that some l^ns would alwaifs 
I lay there, and cackle with disagreeable results 
as regarded the quiet of the house. A change 
in my arrangements caused me to move bodily 
the line of nest^boxes into a back iicn-liouse. 
The hens instantly went, each to her accustomed 
neat* without any regard to the changed situation. 

Jealousy, the vast fulcrum of liuman evil, is 
in the fowls’ sphere potejii. TIow well the 
young follows— “tin's year> birds — agree toge- 
xhep at first. They arc as atfcotionate and 
familiar as lads at college. Something in the 
bras dessus, bras dcssous style, tlicy saunter 
about, have a few friendly sparrings — mock com- 
bats, with beak to beak, and mutually nifiled 
necks, staring in each other’s faces — ^then sud- 
denly run off to have a race, or lie down 
in the sun, side by side, with every feather 
loose to let in the grateful warmth. Tu this 
state of young fellowship, they rather aficetto 
despise the company of the lieu*!. They have 
their own walks, their own small secrets 
If an old hen stalks by, 1 sometimes ftmey 
, they are making sarcastic comments upon her 
Yet this very hen shall, later, prove the cause 
of deadly strife. Like our human youngsters, 
a young feathered genfleman alv^ays takes tor 
his first passion a female older lhaii him<^elf — 
one who, in hen-life, answerN to “ la lemme d( 
trente ans,” immortalised by Bal/ae, and adored 
by the lads of tlic Lyceum. Very likely the 
Helen of the (jalUc war will be the ((uccnol the 
poultry-yard, herself a dowager ot lour ^ear&’ 
standing, who at first treats the packofcockcnds 
with contempt, but finally provokes eicii her 
own lawful lord to ire, by singling out a loier 
ftbm amount the young ones, or by alternately 
playing ofl'^ one young favountc against the 
other. Then, no more sauntering together, or 
lying in the sun. No more mock combats! 
Then comes estraiigemenl ; then the leal stand- 
up fight ; a fight ot hfe and dcatii Home say . 
“Let tliem fight it out !” Hut the hope "of 
your poultry-yard may come olf minus an eye, 
or minus his life. 1 was one day interested by 
watching tbc determined efforts ol two young 
rivals to have a duel a la mort. In older to 
baffie tbc vigilance of the police— myscll and my 
gardener — they dodged about* with a mutual 
hostile intelligence. At last, both disa]»])cared 
from view, ana, after long search, 1 found tlicm 
in an outhouse, both of them ouc gore o*l blood, 
but both of them still fighting. 

Having noted features or cliaracter mostly 
common to all poultry, I need scarcely add that 
fowl differs materially from fowl. Wc may 
observe, ab ov0| not only diversities of form and 
plumag^^trengtli or weakness, but sufiicient 
raffereuces of character to confound the nolion 
that any two creatures of any genus enter the 
world quite alike. Some pugnacious little 
rascals of chicks just hatched, oegin to fight and 
pedk at their brethren, and these birds in their 


little nests do oMekads are 

infant Oomaros ; othoin inoiptinkit StidoMnen. TJien 
wc have the handy, the wkwd, tko pert, the 
slow, tlie grave, the funny, the jpiiehifivoHS, the 
brisk, the sedentary, the yilent, ^ ohatteer, 
the maunderer, the groanei*, the^somal, and the 
unsocial, who nm away from the mob to epjoy 
the jfieasures of solitude. And these cbaiuo- 
terislics, though they may be modified, tm rarely 
obliterated m after life. 

It will be gailicied from the above remarks 
that the observation of poultry has its instruo- 
tne side. Indeed, il throws light on many 
cm ions problems of auinial life. K^es of breeds 
and hereditary endowments may be profitably 
studied liere. I have observed again and again 
(hat if my stock bo not continually refreshed 
with new blood, there is in them a constant ten- 
dency to dwarfing, malformation, complaints of 
the head and spine; while tho timely introduc- 
tion of a dunghill cock or country hen will pro- 
due(“ such extra life, bustle, birtli, size, and 
healthiness of subjects, as might be e.N:pecied 
among royalties should it be the fashion for 
kings to marry mere mortals. Just now, the 
0 ])j)osite side of the question is taken by some 
nrileis 111 France; but the lamentable results 
winch 1 liavc seen from (as it is called) breeding 
! in-and-iii leave no doubt upon my mind that the 
practice is e^ il. 

lleiediiarv transmission of defect is another 
cm lous point to observ e in poultiy . Peculiarities 
cue sent down ti oin alar, and, if they seem to 
die out, unexpectedly reappcai. 1 have known 
even a black spot i/mde un egg, begun by a 
remote anccstles^, to bo continued through 
many crossings dowm to the eggs of the most 
recent generation Another curious thing to be 
remarked, is, how na( ure w orks to prevent 'mixed 
breeds by a constuni tendeiiey to recur to some 
one original type I liad at one time only two 
Biahma hens (which came fiom eggs sent me 
some lumdieds of miles), no Biahnia cock. 
Much as I wisheil to miiltifdy the Brahma 
ladies, wliich were jiaiied with a Cochin gentle- 
man, r laded to succeed in niy object. The hens, 
indeed, produced in eaeli* brood plenty of pure 
Brahma cockerels, and plenty of pure Cochin 
[uillcts, but conversely never. It was only after 
I established a Brahma gentleman that i had 
the usual })roportiou of males and females of 
tJiat type. It is the same with a new variety 
of Cocliins, called Cuckoo, which is made up 
from Cochins, black or white, and Poules de 
Breda, wduch last are of uniformly barred 
teatlicrs, grey and w bit(‘, almost Turkey fashion. 
A pretty and curious variety are the Cochin 
cuckoos, but it is almost impossible to keep the 
variety steady, i find I hat the young are apt to 
come out accordant to a single type, perfect 
black or perfect white ; while if the barred grey 
cuckoo be successfully produced, it generally 
turns out to be a male. But as regards the true 
Cociiin-Oliinas, whose nature is to include in 
their race subjects of very varied colours, you 
may obtain from a pair, offspring which run 
through every tint oi buff, oumamoxi, leaion^ or 
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red; mj, foix tmf eve^ be starilod e«»eetoe$ 
by f he pbeiibmexioia of & it»|nte or biftok ohtokieai 
sprnmiogifeom }>*»ejrtfi of what Hie Bench tsali 
^confenr fan^ ” 

In oonohisjon^ I heartily recommend to tdl 
who want a good hobby — ^to nenrous low-spirited 
people especially —poultry Uveu llie caios 
wlilch inevitably come upon every one -who 
embarks the smallest quantity of regard upon 
any living creature will abstidci the mind from 
beaviaay thoughts Then what an agreeable 
rdveil it IS on a summci’s moinnig to let out 
youi chickens of four months to trolic in then 
playgiound’ Ihey rush to sport, as >oun 
things only rush i hey fluttei foi wai eK lih out 
sti etched \\mgs, they climb upon the bu‘'li(s 
and sometimes one may see i pullet sitting on i 
bough, while the otliers are swinging lici until 
they, too, take their turn to be sw ung 

Yenly, to me, my pouliiy 'vaid is a inidoct sin 
m which, at a sdc dist uioc, 1 iniy sluay tlu 
big world, and oierwhuh piosidm^ 1 ini\ b( 
happy mysclt in stud^iiu tbc gieatest h ippii 
ol tlie gieatesl nunibti 

j GOING lOR A SOLUILlv 

Ihl Indian sn ik( clunuci cm tin 1 t httmg 
parallel m the English uciuiting seigciul 
1 1 Both subdue then auditors by musu and the 
musical instiumcuts they (mplc^ Id thtii k 
spcctive puiposcs ue of the most jiimiliv 
ij dtscnptioii Any out who h s t\ti watchol 
' the opeiations ol the uciuiliii-, siige mi in i 
countiy vill igc witli Ins titd ami drim inei in I 
Man Jack will suitly endoiso tins asscitiou 
Clowns and }Oskius iie di iwn oj cn moutiud 
I from then holts by the dulcet strains ot mirlul 
, music, and the flying iibind^ ol the •'O^ti 
men Ihev open i once iinentil paneiiiu 
111 (ailcs s biam ol flit Battles cl the But Ii 
I Army,” in which ge iierals lioises cmnem hie is 
1 drummers, i ce niit ing sei go ml s — i ib luds mel all 
—and otnci }> moi aniic tile ct s ol i bloc dy bat I le 
I are mixed up m a ma s and dodge m i I uza 
I about m a nuiiiui pruly btwilcleuii^ te ( if 
I simple woitby I he upshot ol the ])ieiuiuin^ 
IS, that Gilts and two oi tlucc ol Ins mates lisi 
I for sogers, and ait earned iway by tlu ‘•culet 
I kicinappei But, die -^s thi*- sime wail ike leokmg 
seigcant a la bpui^eon, t ike away tiie lilei aiut 
the drutnmci and the scailet cloth and the 
j ribands, and Giles will be very seaice (nles 
[| must have a gaudily painted fly ioi i bait or lie 
j will not bite at all 

Eeci uiting lor the English army has be cnbiiskly 
I rent wed within the past few inoiiths bonic me ii 
I enter the service from choice , some in oidei to 
destroy their identity, lor icasons best known to 
thempelves, ntaily dil,fiom puie necessity It 
may bo likened with justice to an immense sewn, 

I which receives t he social drainage of the kingdom 

The reciuit, on first juimiig, undeigoes a 
species of mditaiy baptism in the ablution liouse 
• at the close of whicli ceremony he assumes her 
Majesty's hvery, peihaps for life, and parts witli 


ins former habditmts 

according to the acUial^ske df mm articles 
IfVhercver he goes, he is n watoflf advertwre- 
ment of his own rawness- Hvery aitt^d hut him ^ 
looks painluliy new to the eye, asad he appears 
as if he were always marching to attention,^ f 
so stiff and unbending is he He exhibits a 
oided pailiahiy for his “stock’*— a leathern 
duplicate oi some iron aiTau of tortuie in tlie 
lowci — and performs menial tasks with it on 
He wandeis about in a helpless abstiacted 
manner, buttoned up to the throat, with his 
thin strap citlienn his mouth, or under hxs chin 
ic cm dmg to regulation In com sc of time, that 
nsekss appcnelage will be comfoitably adjusted 
toi him by some old soldie i, in the httle mdenta 
tioii loiim d bvnatiue lor its leception, betyreen 
tlic undei lip and the projection in question 
I lit old soldic r w ill teacli liim ot her useful thing®, 
which shill bt md him in good need by-and by 
He Will tcich Jum bow to soldier^ m short, m 
liie moat approved pi otcasional manner 

ill hist days ol hi'^ lecnuidom are, per- 
il? j the pleasmtest in bis whole seriice, for 
the Queens bounty Ins then to be spent, oi 
1 ithei tiansleiiod to liie till of the Cross 
Mu Jets outside the bairack gate, m mstal 
merits laraing liom five to ten fihiJlmgs Men , 
toi and jfJeiuachus will le vcl m luxury while 
it lasts llie old soldier is m the zenith of his 
^loiv then Ut mikes hvy while the sun 
shines and when the inevitable 1 ist shilling will 
turn u} he helps to spend it with i soriowtul 
lit nt uid colUpses into ins solitary self again 
lie deigns no long! i to enlighteu his iormei 
j u[ in the old prole ssional manner but vouch 
s tc^ only euit snippisli bouncing sentences 
111 *' work IS done III lolds his lunds in peace, 
sikiuK his lonii cnee » dry on himself and looks i 
itKul lor mol lie 1 windfdl 
liuie iH dillticnt types of reciuit There 
is tilt kiKwiu^ rccuiit wlio his been m the 
rnilitn md who wants to aspire at once to the 
dignity oi the old soldier lias specimen is 
ui i dly 1 d ni dow u i peg oi two heloie long 
H kcLjis his bounty” to himself He acts as 
ills own Mentor imi fees hirascll foi services 
nnd( cel by himsell to himself m that capacity 
il( IS 1 _,!( it eyesoK to the piofessional old 
''Olduis and is sent to Coventiy immediately, 
whuict he s( Idom le luius w ithout nrst paving his 
b ick f u c The n w c liave t hi gent eel i eci mt I las 
V inety li is no ciithly business in the army He 
It ivcs bon ( in consequence ot some ‘ family 
Jilltieiict' and ''etrn to tike i fiendish delight 
111 makuig luinsell is naserabh as possdiie- out 
of icvenge perhaps lit walks about the bar- 
1 ick squaie with las hands in las pockets, and 
nunibcis thice, foui, and fivc^ buttons of kis 
jacket untistened to disphv a white jmeket 
hmdkerchief Hc‘?ets liiswatth re^ulaily by 
the baiiaek clock, and will tell you thc’^me with 
pit isuie, tliough tlu clock ifcseU is within a few 
yaids of him lie is very fond of pioducing 
from one of his pockets a fat mysterious pocket- 
book, filitd to repletion with papers one would 
like immensely to read, and another little pocket- 
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In whirfj he wakes notes of nolliing at ^ 
'^ortly pretends to do so, embraokiff the oppor- 
tunity of peering into that old-fashioned com- 
partment of it u^hich once held pounds but which 

now debased by harbouring pence. He will 
tell you of a friend who sends him all the news 
and a post-office order occasionally besides. 
He affects cigars and wine at such times, and 
steals mysteriously into some hotel in the town 
to order a dinner for one, himself, which shall 
remind him of old times. A few days after- 
watds he will borrow sixpence from you in a 
shamefaced manner, as if he were committing 
some unpardonable act, and promises to pay you, 
•*old fellah !” on the 15th inst., when the letter 
containing the money order sliall arrive. He 
couy obtain his discharge-money at any time 
froffi home, but he won’t ask for it ; and he bears 
his imaginary troubles like a martyr, until his 
** friends” eventually give in and whisk liiin away. 

Next comes the simple recruit. Quite be- 
wildered, and knowing nothing, and learu- 
ii^ nothing. It takes him a month to learn 
his ‘‘facings.” He can never clean his ap- 
pointmenta in a satisfactory manner, though he 
tries his very best, but fails most lamentably. 
The old soldiers give him up as a bad sulyect 
at last, on w’hom they have wasted their profes- 
sional skill. He becomes acquainted with the 
“ guard-room” and cells, and drags on a hopeless 
existence in hospital and piison alternately. 

There is another class'of men who enter the 
army, and who have scarcely mastered their 
drill before they open an account in the rt'gi- 
mental defaulter-book. Many of these who en- 
tertain a horror of courts-martial, manage to oc- 
casion an immense deal of trouldc, by ]>laciug 
such an interval between tbe'conunittal of each 
offence, as that their conduct shall only entail 
upon them a brief sojourn in the provost, or a 
tom* of the barrack square in heavy marching 
order. These are veiy calculating individuals. 
They keep up a constant barter of plcasiuc for 
pain. So many days’ absence from quarters, and 
enjoyment of pleasure, equal teu days’ pack-drill 
and confinement to barracks. Then they have 
a happy knack of earning so many “drunken 
chalks” within the year, usually one or two 
under the limited number, and will wait patient ly 
for a new leaf in lime's calendar to lun up a 
fresh score with justice. 

Then there arc recruits from Ireland, very 
noisy and demonstrative, and much afflicted 
with the ” blarney.” Scotch recruits, who are 
very canny.” There might be convened on 
short notice a congress of recruits in w hich every 
county in England and Wales should have its 
representative. Foreigners frequently enlist in 
our army. A French Zouave onee presented 
himself in complete marching order, to receive 
the enlisting sUlling at Chatham Barracks. 

The #ffiiidard of height for recruits often 
varies. In the Roman army it was fixed at five 
feet seven inches, which is now% we believe, the 
average height of the male population of Europe. 
The length of service was twenty-five years, and 
even longer if necessary. The custom of “ attest- 


ing” recruits, derives 'its origin from the Roman 
soldiers’ oath of obedience to their leaders. 

The reeruits of the present dav are not so 
well bttUt, or so finely propor^o&ea as formerly. 
Both the standard of heiglit and the' chest mea- 
surement have been frequently reduoed within 
twenty years. It was a common ocooirenoe for 
a regiment to march eighteen or twenty Imh 
miles in one day, and that, too, loaded with the 
old-fashioned knapsack, the lulled coat, and 
sixty rounds of ammunition in pouch. The 
writer is in a position to affirm that not one-half 
of our young soldiers of to-day would be equal 
to the performance of tliis feat. 

The subject of physical development in the 
army is beginning to receive that careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the authorities, to 
which its really vast importance entitles it. 
Every facility is now afforded the British 
soldier, of improving himself morally and intel- 
lectually; and the recent establishment of 
military gymnasia, with a view to his physical 
culture, has placed the power within his own 
hands of making another man of himself. The 
recruit will henceforth be required to under- 
go, at least, three months physical training 
before taking his place in the ranks. This is a 
wise proceeding on the part of tlie government, 
and one which w ill repay in future years any 
present trouble or expense. The usual course 
of recruits’ drill is really not sufficient to enable 
him to perforin all the duties which are required 
of the drilled soldier. He may be expert in 
the haudling of his rifle, and he may be well up 
in drill ; but something more is necessary. His 
physical stamina, and powers of endurance, 
should be improved, to enable him to bear the 
fatigues and hardsliips incidental even to a 
modern campaign. The recruit is too soon 
loaded with the knapsack: an ingenious piece 
of toi*ture even to those wdio^ are well accus- 
tomed to it, than which nothing worse of its 
kind can possibly lie conceived. The extraor- 
dinary sensations which are experienced when 
it has been worn for any length of time, w^ould, 
if enumerated, occupy at least a column of this 
periodical. A few of |he most vivid must 
suffice, though a practical ivalisation of its horrors 
for an hour or tw'o, would carry more forcible 
conviction wdth it than any amouut of descrip- 
tion. Firstly, then, you are half strangled by 
the tug of your knapsack on your stock, you 
feel an insane desire I o shout or sing in order to 
relieve the dreadful oppression of your chest, 
and you are surprised that you do not go off 
into a real apoplectic fit. Your throat becomes 
hot and parched, your eyeballs are alarmingly 
strained, and the sensation popularly known as 
“pins and needles” is experienced from your 
shoulders to the tips of your fiiigers. Shake off 
the monster, and you distinctly^ feel his ghost 
occupying his place as oppressively as himself, 
for a good hour afterwards. An army medical 
author recently assigned this knapsack as the 
bause of there being so many recruit invalids 
in the service. Many inventors have endea- 
voured to remedy some of these evils, but very 
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Httle benefit bAs been derived, as yet,' from tbeir 
praiseworthy exertions* 

Bxoellent results have been obtaiaed in the 
array by the establishment of libraries, reading- 
rooms, and institutions, at nearly every one of 
our militan’ stations. We have seen Telemachus, 
and.even Mentor with him, occasionally, invest- 
ing a portion of the bounty-money in the pur- 
chase at these estabHsbments of sundry cups of 
a beverage very different in spirit and taste from 
the driiucs dispensed at the bar of the Cross 
Muskets; while other good things from the In- 
stitute bar fsay, at Chatham) make up a little 
r^ast, whicn they appear to enjoy immensely. 
Wc will not affirm that the Cross Muslaeis never 
receives a visit from the old soldier and his 



MOP ALLEY, NEW ORLEANS. 

The sisterhood of St. Vinccnl dc Paul have 
colonised New Orleans, to the extent of a Baby- 
house, where children arc received from any 
age under seven, and kept till that age ; a 
School-house, to which they arc transferred at 
seven, and kept till fourteen ; and a Trade-house, 
where they are apprenticed at fourteen, and 
kept till tliey are twenty -one, and taught all 
kinds of needlework, housework, nursing the 
sick, good order, and a few prayers No over- 
work in devotion is allowca, lest the children 
should be disgusted with piety when they reach 
their majority, and set up praying and working on 
their own account. Waatever money they have 
earned in their apprenticeship over and above' 
paying for their keep, is theirs at their majority. 

1 ao not know at whose door lies the sin 
against taste of having invented the white 
bonnet of the Sister of St. Yinceut de Paul 
A sistcr’b head looks always like a white goose 
with spread wings. 1 tliink they do not sleep 
in these bonnets, because they are never creased 
or crumpled, but they always wear them when 
visible to the public at home or abroad. Before 
1 had yellow fever i|^ New Orleans, my ta.ste 
revolted against tins prodigious head-dress, but 
it has been as the wings of angels to me ever 
since. One of my nurses was named Sister 
Olivia ; and, some mouths since, I found a good 
likeness of her in porcelain, bending over a 
holy water fount. She was very pretty, but the 
bonnet had all its immutable ugliness. Did I 
not buy the crockery sister greedily, and have 1 
over put matches in the dry font ? 

Another of my nurses was Sister Angela. Of 
all the many daughters of S(. Vinccurde Paul, 

I think Sister Angela must have been one of 
the plainest, and yet her face, and lier winged 
horror of a bonnet, became angelic in my sight. 
We arc apt to think of nuns and Sisters of 
Charity as if tiiey did not belong to this world, 
as though they were never born, and never had 
any relations. Now, Sister Angela was the 
eldest sister of a New York merchant, who was 
ray intimate friend. When I told him I was 


a to New Orleans for the first tirae» and 
be tliere in the fever Whether 

it come or not,” he said, ''I Cad do yon a good 
turn that a king could not do you, I 
you a letter to my sister, Angela, who k a 
of Charity ; and if you have the fever, you w3l 
be quite safe with her care and your liabits/* 
New Orleans was literally a city of death that 
year. Never can itb horrors be written, never 
can the mercies and prqvidencfes that prevailed 
over and amid all, be chronicled. • 0 iiow I 
dreaded being thrust into one of those clay oven 
graves, built up, because there is no earth in 
swampy New Orleans in which to dig the nar- 
row house ! The nameless pubh'e ovens for the 
poor, w'ere all filled to repletion that season. 

I caught the dreaded yeUow fever. It is a 
disease that ranges on a sliding scale from a 
heavy headache and bad taste in the mouth, to 
all the horrors of plague, black vomit, and all- 
pcrvading putridity. It comes on with indi- 
gestion often unnoticed, and constipation almost 
neglected. If you are decently tempe- 
rate, and jf you have no friend who is “a 
drug doctor,” and if you have an interest in 
a Sister of Charity, or an old negro nurse, 
you may count on getting up in two or three 
days, nr a week. I ought to know it gratefully, 
remembering Sister Angela. Her system was, 
to throw away the docloris calomel and quinine, 
and bathe her patients, and gave no physic but 
lemon, verbena tea, and a dose of castor oil. 

I got tlie fever and Sister Angela, on a Monday; 
and I got a bath and a dose of oil tlie same da^. I 
slept ‘'wathed in wet tow'els on Monday night, 
ana had a great bath on. Tuesday morning. I had 
some mawkish gruel during the day, which I 
would not take, tlioudi it was brought me by 
the pretty Olivia of tlie holy water font. On 
Tuesday night, I had more wet towels ; on 
W(‘Juesday, I was able to bathe without help, 
and to amu‘ic myself by sucking oranges ; on 
Thursday morning 1 was discharged cured, with 
a caution to cat little, bathe often, and fwi to 
thud. Blessed Sifeter Angela! 

"Well ’ all this w'as pa»t and gone, and another 
year had come to New Orleans, and I had come 
also. 1 had been to see the Jesuits’ church, 
wliirh is said to be one of the purest specimens 
of Moorish architecture in the world. It a 
morning in the vicinity of May-day, and yet it 
was melting summer-time already. The great 
shadow of the interior of the church had been a 
welcome refuge from the sunshine outside. Its 
rows of twisted marble pillars supporting the 
far uj) immense dome, and forming the aisles, 
seemed a cool forest, in which I had plunged as 
if I were the only human figure within its um- 
brageous peace. I had only to rest. 1 was not 
one of the white-robed girls, veiled and crowned 
with orange-blossoms, wdio were rjaking a proces- 
sion with lighted candles through the lu«g aisles. 
(Why do they never get burned ? They never do.) 

The staiaed-glass windows of this Moorish 
temple for Christian worship are many, and 
they cast all the hues of the rainbow amid the 
shadows of the dim interior. Delicious hiding- 
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#iee from tlie hot sun imd tSie street noises ! 
Sfka^oQs orgaa I Befi^esiiing cold stone ikor ! 
Comfortable ndest, who exlicKrted in 8|^ani&li, 
and deiighiea my eyes and ears without dis^ 

' quieting my eonscknoe \ Dreamy dying away 
fta^ance of incense, left over from last eren- 
inrs benediction ! 

The denizens of summerdand luxuriate iu a 
degree of beat that miserably discomforts ])(n- 
sons from a more northern latitude. My dread 
of the mcltiiig heat of ‘May was simply absurd 
to the Southerner. 1 came out of the coolness, 
when mass was over, because the rest did, ex- 
cept some devotees, who stayed to the next 
mass, and a pretty girl who was trying to tiic 
out the Virgin, and get something she was jiray- 
ing for. I left: her where she had been for the 
hour, and, with my liead down, ran flie gauntlet 
of importunate beggar«^, and began to meet the 
* in^oorning congregation for the next mass- Pre- 
sently, a little dog nearly ran under my feet 

I — n King Charles, so exquisitely combed and 
brushed, that he must have had a wail hig-inaid 
to himself. Ho was running tortuously at the 
end of a blue ribbon, and L looked up to see 
who was at the other (’ud. A beautiful regal- 
looking woman held the rein. Her dark (yes 
flashetf out of a great pallor on her lace that told 

' of struggle, or sonow, or both. She had a wcalt h 
of dark hair, uot disposed in braids or a coional, 
f but failing in masses of curls over her pule fare 
and white neck. She wore a black, lace bounet, 
blooming with tea-rose*!, and tlieir rich orange* 
i hearts really seemed to exhale Iragiaucc The 
! bonnet, was only a head-dicss — a lilting o>*na- 
ment for the glory of her hair. Her dress \nas 
the light gauzy grenadine usually worn in ISew 
Orleans, with orange-coloured blossom^ seai- 
tered over its diaphauous surface. She wore a 
lace shawd; daiuty lace mils sliadcd her white 
bfl.uds ; aud the diamonds on her 1 aper fingers 
dashed tho 3 ’- rdsted on the jiraycr-book iliut 
she clasped. She swent past me, lu a cloud of 
ISce and perfume, ana 1, impertinent mortal 
that I am, slopped and tiirnea to look at her. 
dust then sho' stooped to take up her dog, say- 1 
' I ing, in Spanish, Poor Carlo is very tired 1” i 
j And then she w'ailed for a gia\c .sad-lookiug 
’ negro woman to come up, lb whom she ga\e 
! her prayer-book, saying again, in Spanish, “ I^oor 
• Carlo is very weary I” As 1 looked, another 
jl- woman passed. She was m the sere and yellow 
j Isaf, taU, Eiud uot bowed by the weiglit of her 

I I many years. Her hair was of snow'y whiteness ; 

M her face* like transparent pearl, was so full of 

wrinkles that one could uot think of it as ever 
' liaving been smooth. She w'as a lady, though 
1 sl^ wore the rustiest of black gowns, a sliawl i 
I that was ‘grandmamma i o her dress, a black 
' boimot of threescore and ten, aud a black cap j 
*t and mils not a.day younger. Nothing relieved I 
i the blackjfiehs out the brownness, aud not lung 
relieved either but a very white and very ragged 
pocket-handkerchief. Through a rent in this 
! decayed piece of advanced civilisation, iioked t,hc 
I ^ nose and wonderful cars of the smallest 
" edition of a King Chai'lcs I had ev6r seen. As 


tlie elder lady approached the you^r, I saw 
that she wished to attract attention to her 
charge. Her hands trembleA as. she tried to 
disengage the small mass of liUtineas from the i 
rags of hnest a^ oldeat linen Omnbrio, The 
lady of the flashing eyes at once hoovered the 
little thing. “ What a beautiful creature The 
two females werp as ftiends in a moment. The 
old dog who had to be carried because he was 
too weak from age except for a. short Walk, and 
the young one who bad not yet learned the use 
of his legs, were compared. | 

“He will soon be poor Carlo rejuvenated,'* || 
said the lady of the flashing eyes. | 

“He ^*ats milk by ibo saucci>full," said the jl 
cider, recommending her charge. “ Would )OU | 
not like to have him ' 

“1 should be dclighfed, but Cai'lo would be • 
jc.ilous. He loves me so much, he will not 
tolerate a rival. Put you will save this darling ' 
for me ; you will .sell tlie little doggie I 

“ 1 'uiuhty* said the ancient. ‘ 

“ Llow soon may I have him ?” 1 

“ hi a monfh, if you engage him." ' 

“I should pay something down, to bind the 
baigaiii," said my queen of hearts; “what’s 
1 his price, and what sliuli I give now ?” 

“ Hjs price is what you please to give ; both 
now. and. then " , 

“ Put arc you not afraid to trust me ?” , 

The ancimit smiled and said, “I know too 
much of you to distrust you." And I saw a 
gleam of gold in the withered palm. I was 
quite eouscious of it, though I was very busily 
reading an auctioneer’s placard, informing the 
public that on Thursday next would be sold a lot 
ol thebesi" domestic servants, raised in Virgiuia, 

.uid w'arraiited three generations from Alrica. 
Not savages, but brought up by the chivalry. 

The young Udy had won leave to call ou the 
( Ider, and t h(‘y parted. The dame with the dog 
Ituiued down a street — Paronne-strert — and 1 
tunied down it too. lu sliort, i followed her. 

1 always look at babies, because 1 love babies, 
mid love to please inammus and uurses. 1 
always look at a soldier’s medals; because does 
uot he deserve it, if he deserve them? In 
passing the reduced lady, i looked admiringly 
at the little dog. Then L smiled ou the little 
dog’s human friend, aud the little dog’s human 
friend suuled on me. 

Tims wc got into conversation. She said i 
was he uot a beauty ? I said he was a beauty, i 
Tlicn J inquired if there were any more members i 
of the. same family, aud learned there were no 
more ; then I was aground, and considered , 
what could T do, to iind my way to this most , 
obsolete gentlewoman’s domicile. 

Why did I wish to go there ? Well ; I had a 
heartache for the quiet poverty of one gently born, 
and gently reared. A ^od Providence had given 
me some spare money, and it burned in my pocket. 

I thought of a miserably common-place ex- 
pedient. I said, “I beg your pardon, madam. ^ 
i am a stranger iu this city, and I want to find 1 
a laundress, who really knows her business, and 
cau turn one out fit to be seen. I am ita- || 
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I fortunately (beiu|^, as X said, astraiiger)^ a little lieartbroke^a lad, whom site kad^ dis^ 

j too partioulai* for my liotel laundry/* covered j tkat kd was a Gfeaius ; %i;t she was 

I Tbe ancient lady met my difficulty, ”Xndy sure he was heariisick, though he wow »otm 
I Tlanagati m otu^ court is an excellent laundress,** Me in her ; that she ihou^t he 

I So I sceompaiticd her to the classic locality iu me, as anotlier young fellow me , 

I called Mop-alky, New Orleans. It is about thought I was heartsick too I cannot say# but 

j forty feet long, and ten feet wide, and is bounded upon my honour I was not at least, 1 do&’t 

1 by what are locally called “ten footers” a think I was) ; and that this was what she wanted 

j species of lean-to edifices, containing a front me for ; and that she had no time to say more 

I room lighted from the court, and a fi^ock room then, being iu a hurry. These sisters always are 

' with a skylight. The court is floored udfh in a hurry, though they are never hurried ; so 1 

t rough boards, with large square apertures to let made no effort to detain her, and she went down 

the rain through. It slidters a laundress, a Mop-allcy, attended by a girl bearing a basket. 

'i carpenter, a c^bler, and a bird-cage niaktr, 1 K ext morning 1 was at the comer of Hop- 
know j and I suppose sundry oliicr^ callings alley at two minutes before eleven A.M., and there 

are represented in it. As no wells (‘an be dug at 1 lie rorncr were the angelic white goose- wings, 

{ in New Orleans, the cify being Imilt. on a n\'idy to waft me to iny sphere of usefulness. 

swamp, every dwelling usually has its cistern. It was the very house into which the old lady 

/ Mop-alley had one cistern, but laundrj-woik had gone yesterday. 

could not flourish on tins small resource, henee The skylight window was raised in the roof 

I Judy had set a row of tubs to catch water — and of the small room into which the goose-wings 

not to catch it in driblets either — for showTrs //r'* bore me; the panes of glass were painted or 
showers in the land of the snn. ‘ papeicd with green ; a ghaslly light fell on tlie 

, I stood among the tub**, unniindfnl of ni.\ pie- lace of an emaciated young man. JJis burning 
I tended wants (though I really did want a good (‘yes seemed to liave burned away down into 
laundress, now f think of it) and ot Judy’s oc- their sockets, his thin fingers clutched the comi- 
cupation. I wished — ^for a reason that 1 Jiad — terpane, and w(*ie almost as white as it. 
j to know how much the ancient duine could trust Sister Augcla*s introduction of me was simply 
j me, a stranger ; and 1 asked 1 o be allow ed t o 1 ake lu this w jse : “ This is a good kind gentleman, ana 

the little (log in my own hands. Th(‘ old eyes you wull call him a good feliov^ in half an hour.** 

I looked trustingly into mine, and she put her “A Bohemian?” saij the young man, with 

' treasure unreservedly into my keeping. I the 'semblance of a smile at me; for the sister’s 

adopted that old lady there and then; lor it compliment affected him pleasantly. She did 
there be one thing that delights me abo\e all not stay to note effects. Slie un(lorsWod the 
) others, it js liuman trust. When the masb of fitness of things, and she had other service to he 
I us can trust God and one another, our Mil- umdeied elsewhere. 1 

Icnuium will have begun. I laid my hand on the bounding heart; I ' 

I maiK'ly asked — still ior that leason tliui J looked ml o the burning eyes ; and, smiling a not ' 

had — whether, as an admirer of dogs, I could, \ery genuine smile, IsaiJ, “Brother Boliemian, | 

and might, for one moment look at the hi lie lie so good as to tell me w'hat I ought to know | 

dog’s mother ? coneerniiig you,” t 

“ I really wInU to oblige vou,” said the old The poor jient-up heart overflowed, and*! i 
' Indy, “but my son is \ery sick, and I am afiaid leariicd in many w'ords what 1 will narrate in ' 

of disturbing him. Wait here a moment.'’ few'. Alfred Evcrsley was llie son of a Louisiana i 

She passed into the fiist room and into the planter, who had been dead some years. His j 

, second, .iiid [heard a feeble voice ask, “Ha\e plantation lay ou (he banks of t he Mississippi, 

you seen her ?” “Yes, but gne me a moment. The river oftim slightly changes its course, ' 

my dear ; there is a stranger at the dvior,” Ami “lurehing in,” as it is called, upon a plantation 
( out she came, with the mother-dog in a basket, and washing it iiway, while new land is made on , 

“ Very pretty,” I said, stioking the silky cita- the other side, iluudrcds of acres are thus ’ 

turc leisurely, and putting the pupp,> and my eaten aw'ay, and the uiiforiunatc owner is ruined, 

purse into the basket togetiu'r. Anil that was while some more fortunate planter on the oppo- | 

the reason I had had, you understand. site side may bo made rich. The elder Evoraley i 

I took a hurried leave of the old lad\, and •-aw' bis acres thus consumed day by day ; cholera * 

made with all speed for the end of Mop-alley !>,> (*ame, and his slaves died ; he was ruined ; he sold I ^ 

which I had entered, when wJiom should I there lor almost nothing the wretched remnant of the 
stumble upon, of all good w'omeii, but one of ])lantation. Almost as soon as the thing was done 
the sisterhood of St. Vincent de, P&ul? And tlieiiverreceded,landmadcrupidly, aiid thenaw , 

what particular sister should 1 stumble upon, of ow uerloiind himself with a fast-nicn'asing estate. , 

all good sisters, *bui my blessed Sister Angela of “ My fatlu r died of mortification and trouble,” 

Iasi year, the terrible year of the yellow tever? said the son. (I mentally added, “ Ferhaps gl&o , 

.Hei' face beamed delightfully as I uttered her of bad whisky, malaria, and qifijiine.”) “He 

name, and she said in her placid w'ay, yet car- left nothing,” said the son, “ for iiis willow, and 

I nesUy, “I am so glad; for I have need of jou, my only inheritance was my college education, 

to-morrow. I need not ask you to be punctual, aiil what runs in my blood passion for the 
t for you are always punctual.” And then she stage. My mother was a prima donna# when 

I told me hurriedly th^ she was nursing a poor my father married her, thirty-one years ago. 


'' AI.t tsct! BOimD. {ilovtmixrHmi j 

llenKii^ Cort 5 ;,irlte& sha adSen to tba pttlaUo, 

! jr «m Iter fiUj X have no taleni fcnr 

I am e I m Mrts 

1 ^teasns ol imper. 1 have not ano- 

eemi. A:^ here 1 m>** 

1 ^ not excite and madden the patient by 
he^mg him not to excite himself, but led him 
gfimr oaiaard : very sure that he had not told 
Bs story out, and that he would be much the 
bottar for taUing it all. Then it appeared that 
bo W come to New Orleans at the beginning 
ite tbeatrioal season, with a play; ne had 
ffiod some subordinate parts in which the 
' JhSiviest tax on his memory bad been to say 
' ** My lord, the dinner waits he had made him- 
Setf generally useful on the Lope of two pounds 
a week in the future, and with the acquisition of 
nothing in the present. He and his mother liad 
bidden firom friends a long time, because they 
were poor and proud. He had tried his fortune 
away Arom his mother, but— it was the old im- 
praAicable unsuccessful story— he had been 
4de to do nothing to earn money, except when 
e- miraculous accident he sometimes got a 
ipma for a poem. He had not taken to his 
bed, as 1 belicye, until lie was too shabby to 
appear at the theatre, or anywhere else: nor 
unto his poor old mother’s wardrobe had turned 
to dust and ashes. His play had been for weeks 
in the hands of the manager, and the manager 
bad promised to submit it to Mademoiselle 
L'jBloile, the great actress, who— it then came 
out at last— was the light of the poor fellow’s 
existence. It was to his admiration of her, and 
the poor mother’s want of money for common 
necessaries, that she owed the offer of the little 
Charles, which 1 had witnessed 

His eyes burned when he spoke of her. ** Oh ! 
fea anything 1 know, she may liave read my play 
Tip$re maybe a letter for me at the office of tlie 
theatre, accepting it. Miracles have happened, 
and happen again.” Then his eyes dimmed, 

and he said sadly, Not to me, not to me ” 

** I will see you again to-morrow, Mr. Eversley, 
and I will call at the theatre and ask if there are 
any letters for you there.” He pressed my hand 
most gratefully, and said " Wc have your money ; 
the bmssing of those who were on the eve of 
perishing, is yours . Sister Angela kne w the purse 
to be yours that my mother found iu the basket 
She said one of their children worked it ” On 
KWOCipt of this bit of information I ran away. 

i went to the theatre and found some letteis 
for Hvieaeley. I would let him rest to-night, I 
thougbl^^ and to-morrow he should see them. 
Hwappointment would come soon enough. 

Oa the morrow, 1 returned to Mop-alley. 
Tlie beautiful Mademoiselle L’Etoile herself was 
sitting in the little outer room. It was filled 
with her .ample draperies (I think they were 
embed a,Jittle ‘by its limits) ; the perfume of 
roses pervaded tlie place ; and the little silken 
dog lay on her lace kercliief. Just as grandly 
bad the withered pvima donna been clothed in 

I day of youth, beauty, and power, no doubt. 

1 Mm pleased to see ibet a change had 
passed over Mis* Dversley, who was clad in 
ladydike pkda Wack* waa otberwise 'quite 

elcgautly though plain% dressed* (I lekrned 
a^rwards from Sister Angela ^ berwardrobe 
had been replenished by Mademoiselle L’Etoile, 

who,” said Sister Angela, and bless her again 
for it ! “ is an actress if you will^ but is as good 
and charitable as any noble lady.”) 

I passed through the small room as the beau- 
tiful creature took her leave. The patient’s 
burning eyes met mine. "You have seen her,” 
he said, "and I have heard her, and the sweet 
perfume of her presence fills this poor place. 

She littl^ knew what passionate heart-beatings 
were near her.” 

" I have brought you letters,” I said, cutting 
short the rhapsody. 

He opened one ; but his sight was Weak and 
the light indistinct. He asked me to read it aloud. , 

It was from the manager, and only said that * 
he had submitted Mr. Eversley’s manuscript to | 
Mademoiselle L’Etoile, and that she would trans- 1 
mit her opinion of its merits to the author. He ' 
grasped my hand. "1 can never open that j 
letter,” he said. " It is from her/* I broke 
the seal at his entreaty; delicate wax, and a 
coronet; perfumed rose-coloured paper; ink 
heavenly nued ; writing (I grieve to say , 
it) crude, almost chila-likc ; spelling abso- 
lutely phonetic. There was a suppressed en- ' 
thusiasm when she mentioned tlie merits of the 
play — a moderation evidently due to the ma- 
nager, still, slie informed Mr. Eversley that 
*•110 would have a great pleasure in being the 
heroine, that she stiongly believed she was not 
mistaken, and that if she were not, “ you and 
me will make a most grand sucksess.” 

Sister Angela came to my aid when the patient 
fell back ana fainted, and, besides restoring him, 
gave me wdse advice and direction how best to 
execute my purpose of removing him to another 
lodging In two days the abode of ntter po- 
verty w^as left to other poor, who rejoiced in it 
as a mansion, and Eversley and his mother w ere 
established in the country. There were orange- 
trees befoie their windows, laden with flowers 
and fruits, and mocking-birds sat in their 
branches day and night, and poured out their 
song of songs, and ever-varying cascade of 
sweetest harmonies. The play, “ The Doom of 
Marat,” w^as an overwhelming success, and the 
ill-spelt note cured Eversley, not only of fever 
and despair, but of a morbid love-fit. The last 
time 1 saw tlie successful dramatic author and 
poer — and it was not by any means in Mop-alley 
—he told me he was happy in two disinterested 
sisters- Mademoiselle L’Etoile, and Sister Angela 
of St. Vincent de Paul. And 3 believe he would 
as soon think of marrying the one, as the other. 

On Tuesday, the First of Deember will be pubhsheft, 
pi ice 4d., 

•MRS. XIRRJPER’S LODGINGS, 

The Extra Double Humber ior CbrietspAi. 
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at her with a gurf^Ic, and kissed her eagerly, luod 


CnAPTER XLVIl. 

A KEPORT came round that the asjlum was 
open in the rear. A rush was made thither from 
the front; and this thinned the crowd con- 
siderably i so then Mrs. Dodd was got out hj 
the help of some humane persons, aud carried 
into the nearest house, more dead than alive. 
There she found Mrs. Archbold in a pitiable state. 
That lady had been looking on the fire, with the 
key in her pocket, by taking which she was like 
to be a murderess : her terror and remorse were 
distracting, and the revulsion had thrown her 
into violent hysterics. Mrs. Dodd plucked up 
a little strength, and characteristically enough 
tottered to her assistance, and called for the 
best remedies, and then look her hand and 
pressed it, and whispered soothingly that both 
were now safe, meaning David and Edward. 
Mrs. Archbold thought she meant Alfied and 
David : this new shock was as good for her as 
cold water : she became quieter, and presently 
gulped out, “You saw them? jou knew them 
(ump) all that way off?” 

“Knew them?” said Mrs. Dodd; "wdiy one 
w'as ray husband, and the other my son.” Mrs. 
Archbold gave a sigh of relief. “ Yes, madam,” 
continued Mrs. Dodd, “ the young fireman, who j 
went and saved my husband, was my own son, 
my Edward ; my hero ; oh, i am a happy wife, a 
proud mother;” she could say no more for tears 
of joy, and while she wept deliciously, Mrs. 
Archbold cried too, and so invigorated and re- 
freshed her cunning, and presently she perked 
up and told Mrs. Dodd boldly that Edward had 
been seeking her, and was gone home : she had 
better follow him, or he would be anxious. “ But 
my poor husband objected Mrs. Dodd. 

“ He is safe,” said the other ; “ I saw him 
(ump) with an attendant.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Dodd, with meaning, “that 
other my son rescued was an attendant, was 
he?” 

“Yes.” (Ump.) 

She then promised to take David under, her 
espemal care, and Mrs. Dodd consented, though 
. reluotimtly, to go home. 

To her surprise Edward had not yet arrived, 
and Julia was sitting up, very anxious ; and flew 
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then, drawing back her head, searched the 
maternal eyes for what was the matter. "Ah, 
you may well look,” said Mrs. Dodd. “ Oh mr 
child ! what a night this has been ;” and she 
sank into a chair, and held up her arms ; Juliar 
settled down in them directly, and in that position 
Mrs. Dodd told all the night’s work, told it 
under a running accompaniment of sighs and 
kisses, and ejaculations, and “ dear mammas,” and 
“poor mammas,” and bursts of sympathy, aston- 
ishment, pity, and wonder. Thus embellished and 
interrupted, the strange tale was hardly ended, 
when a manly step came up the stairs, and both 
ladies pinched each other and were still as mice, 
and in walked a fireman with a wot livery, and a 
face smirched with smoke. Julia flew at him 
with a gurgle of the first degree, and threw her 
{irms round his neck, and kissed both his blackened 
chocks again and again, crying “Oh my own, 
my precious, my sweet, brave, darling, kiss me, 
kiss me, kiss me, you are a hero, a Christian hero, 

that saves life, not takes it ” Mrs. Dodd 

checked her impetuous career by asking piteously 
if liis mother was not to have him. On this, 
Julia drew him along by the hand, and sank witn 
him at Mrs. Dodd’s knees, and she held him at 
arms’ length and gazed at him, and then drew 
him close and enfolded him, and thanked Gk>d for 
him ; and then they both embraced him at once, 
and interwove him Heaven knows how, and 
poured the wealth of their womanly hearts out 
on him in a torrent and nearly made him snivel. 
But piesently something in his face struck Mrs. 
Dodd, accustomed to read her children. “ Is 
there anything the matter, love,” she inquired 
anxiously. He looked down and said, “I am 
dead sleepy, mamma, for one thing.” 

“ Of course he is, poor child,” said Julia, doing 
the sub-matemal : “ wait till I see everything is 
comfortable,” and she flew off, turned sudd^y 
at the door with “ Oh, you darling !” and Txp 
to his bedroom, and put more coals on his fire,, 
and took a housewifely look all round. 

Mrs. Dodd seized the opportuni^* “Edward, 
there is something amiss.” 

“And no mistake,” said he drily. "But I 
thought if I told you before her you might scold 
me.*^ « 

“Scold you, love? Never. Hush! rilooiae 
to your room by-and-by.” 

Soon after this they all bade each otto good 
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j aad presently Mrs. Dodd c&me snd tapped 
softly at ber son’s do^, and found him witn his 
Test and coat of, and Ms helmet etandmiT on the 
table reflecting a red oosl ; he was seated by the 
in a brown study, smokkig. He apologised, 
and offered to throw the weed away. No, no,” 
said she, suppressing a cough, '\not if it docs 
you good.” 

Well, mother, when you are in a fix smoke 
is a sootier, you know j and Tm in a regular 
fiat/* 

“A fix!” sighed Mrs. Dodd resignedly: and 
waited patiently, all ears. 

“Mamina,” said the fire-wai-rior, liccoming 
speculative under the dreamy influence of the 
weed, “ I wonder whether such a muddle ever 
was before. When a man is fighting with fire, 
what with the heat, and what with the excite- 
ment, his pulse is at a hundred and sixty, and 
Ms brain all in a whirl, and he scarce knows 
what he is doing till after it is done. But I’ve 
been thinking of it all since. (Puff,) Tlicre was 
my poor little mamma in the mob; 1 double 
myself up for my spring, and I go at flic window, 
and through it ; now on this side of it 1 hear my 
mother cry ‘Edward ! come down on the other 
side I fall on two men perishing in an oven ; 
one is my own father, and the oihor is, wiio do 
you think ? ‘ The W retch.’ ’ ’ 

Mrs. Dodd held up her hands in mute amaze- 
ment. 

“1 had promised fo break every hone in hisj 
skin at our first meeting ; and I kept my promise 
by saving his skin and bones, and life and all.” 
(Puff.) 

Mrs. Dodd groaned aloud. “ I half suspected 
it,” she said famtly. “Tliat tall figure, that 
haughty grace! But no; you aic mistaken; 
Mrs. Archbold told me positively he was an at tcii- 
dant.” 

“Then shc'told you a cracker. It was not an 
attendant, but a madman, and that madman was 
Alfred Hardie, upon my soul ! Our Julia’s 
missing bridegroom.” 

He smoked on in profound silence waiting for 
her to speak. But she lay back in her chair mute 
and all relaxed, as if the news had knocked her 
down. 

“ Come, now,” said Edward at last ; “what is 
to be done ? May I tell Julia ? that is the ques- 
tion.” 

“Not for the world,” said Mrs. Dodd, shocked 
into energy. "Would you blight her young life 
for eter as mine is blighted ?” She tlien assured 
him that, if Alfred’s sad state came to Julia’s 
ears, all her love for him would revive, and she 
would break with Mr, Hurd, and indeed never 
many all Imr life. " I see no end to her misery,” 
eontinupd mA, Dodd, with a deep sigh ; “for 
*8110 is full of courage; she would not shrink 
feom a madhouse (why she visits lazar houses 
daj); she would be always going to .see 
lier Alfred, and so ikrse lier pity and her unhappy 
jbve. No, no^ let me be a widow with a living 
hunted, it is Cod’s will : I have had my happy 

.. 


days. But my child dbe shall not be so withered 
in the flower of her days for any man that ever 
breathed : sbe shall not, 1 say ” The mother 
could utter no mcJIre for emotiiwu 

“Well,” said Edward, “you know best. I 
generally make a mess of it when 1 disobey you. 
But concealments are bad things too. We tised 
to go with our bosoms open. All !” (Puff.) 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Dodd, after some con- 
sideration, “the best thing is to marry her to 
Mr. Hurd at once. He has spoken to me for 
her, and I sounded her.” 

“ Has he ? Well, and what did she say F” 

“ Slic raid she would rather not marry at all, 
but live and die with me. Then 1 pressed her a 
little, you know. Then she did say she could 
never marry any but a clergyman, now she had 
lost her poor Alfred. And then I told her I 
thought Mr. IJ urd could make her happy, and 
she would make me happy if she could esteem 
liirn ; and marry him.” 

“ Well, mamma, and what then ?” 

“ Why f ben my poor child gave me a look 
that haunts me still— a look of unutterable love, 
and reproach, and resignation, and despair, and 
burst out crying so piteously 1 could say no 
more. Oh 1 oh ! oh ! oh !” 

“ Don’t jou cry, mammy dear,” said Edward. 
“ Ah, 1 icmcmber when a tear was a wonder in 
our house.” And the tire-warrior sucked at his 
cigar, to stop a sigh. 

“And 11 — now n— not a d— day without 
them,” sighed Mrs. 1) »dd. “ But you have cost 
me none, my piecious hoy.” 

“ I’m w’aituig my time. (Puff.) Mamma, take 
my advice; don’t j on fidget so. Let things alone. 
Why hurry her into marrying Mr. Hurd or any- 
bodj ? Look here ; I’ll keep dark to please you, 
if you’ll keej) quiet to please me.” 

At breakfast time Ptiiuc a messenger with a 
line from Mrs. Arelibold, to say that David had 
escaped from Dra} ton llousc, in company with 
.'mother dangerous maniac. 

Mrs Dodd received the blow with a kind of 
desperate resignation. She rose quietly from 
the table without a word, and went to put on 
hei bonnet, leaving her breakfast and the note ; 
for she did not at once see all that was implied 
in the communication. She took Edward with 
her to Drayton House. The firemen had saved 
one half of that building: the rest was a black 
shell. Mrs. Archbold ciime to them, looking 
haggard, and told them tvi o keepers were tdrcady 
scouring the country, and an advertisement sent 
to all the jounials. 

“ Oh, madam 1” said Mrs. Dqdd, “if the other 
should hurt him, or lead him somewhere to his 
death ?” 

Mrs. Archbold said she might dismiss this 
fear ; the patient in question had but one illusion, 
and, * though tembly dangerous when thwarted 
in that, was most intelligent in a general way, 
and much attached to Mr. Dodd; they were ' 
always together. 
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A straagjj expression shot into Mrs. Dodd's 
eye: sbe pinclied lidward's urn to keep him 
quiet, and said with feigned indiffcrenoc : 

** Then it was the one who was in such danger 
with my husband iast night ?" 

“ Jes/’ said Mrs. Archbold, off her guard. 
It had not oceunred to her that this hand- 
some, fashionably-dressed yotmg gentleman, was 
the ffreman of last night. She saw her mistake, 
thoufi^i, the moment he said bluntly, “Why you 
told my mother it was an attendant." 

“Did I, madam?” asked Mrs. Archbold, 
mighty innocently: “I suppose I thought so. 
Well, 1 was mistaken, unfortunately.”* 

Mrs. Dodd was silent a moment, then, some- 
what hastily, bade Mrs. Arohbold good-by. She 
told the cabman to drive to an old acquaintance 
of ours, Mr. Green. He had set up detective 
on his own account. He was not at his office, 
but expected. She sat patiently down till he 
came in. They put their heads together, and 
Green dashed down to the asjlum with a iiijr- 
midoii, while Mrs. Dodd went into the City to 
obtain leave of absence from Cross and Co. This 
was politely declined at first, but on Mrs. Dodd 
showing symptoms of leaving them altogether, 
it was conceded. Slie returned home witli 
Edward, and there was Mr. Green; he had ac- 
tually traced the fugitives by brokeu fences, and 
occasional footsteps in the side-clay of ditches, 
so far as to leave no doubt they had got upon 
the great south-eastern road. Then Mrs. Dodd 
had a female inspiration. “The Dover road’ 
ah ! my husband will make for the sea,” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder, being a sailor,” said 
Green : “ it is a pleasure ( o work with a lady like 
you, that puts in a good hint. Know anything 
< about the other one, ma’am P” 

I Mrs. Dodd uliiiost started at this off-hand ques- 
I lion. But it was a natural ouc for Gieen to 
I ask. 

' She said gravely, “1 do. To my eost.” 

] Green’s eye sparkled, and he took out lus 
, note-book. “Now where is like to make 
for?” 

, Mrs. Dodd seemed to wince at the question, 
j and then turn her eyes inward to divine. The rc- 
I suit was she gave a downright shudder, and said 
I evasively, “ Being with David, I hope and pray 
he will go towards the coast.” 

' “No, no,” said Green, “it won’t do to count 
I on that altogether. How do we know which of 
j the two will lead the other ? You must please 
, to put Mr. Dodd out of the question, ma’am, for 
I a moment. Now we’ll say No. 2 is escaped 
alone: where is he like to run to ?” 

Mrs. Dodd thus pressed, turned her eyes more 
I and more inward, and said at last in a very low 
j voice, and with a sort of concentrated horror, 

“ Ho will come to my hoaso," 

Mr. Green booked this eagerly. The lady’s 
emotion was nothing to him; the hint wasin- 
. valuable, the combination interesting. “Wefi, 
ma’am,” said he, “ I’ll plant a good man in sight 
of your door: and I’ll take the Dovesr road 


directly with my drag. My teeth strong 

enough for the last nut you gave me to crack: 
let us try this one ; Tom Green isn’t ofktt beat 
twice running.” . ' 

“ I will go with you, Mr. Green.” 

“ Honoured and proud, ma’am. But a lady 
like you in my dog-cart along o* me and my 
mate !” 

Mrs. Dodd waived this objection almost 'con- 
temptuously ; she was all wife now. * 

It was agreed that Green should drive round 
for her in an hour. He departed for the present, i 
and Edward proposed to go in the dog-cart too, j 
but she told liim no ; she wanted him at home to , 
guard his sister against ‘ the Wretch.’ ” Then | 
seeing him look puzzled, " Consider, Edward,” | 
said she, “he is not like yonr poor father: he | 
has not forgotten. That advertisement, Ailcen < 
Aroon, it was from him, you know. And then 
why does he attach himself so to poor papa ? 
Don’t ?ou see it is because he is Julia’s father. 
‘The Wretch’ loves her stiB.” 

Edward from puzzled looked very grave. 

“ WJiat a head you have got, mamma P” he said. 

“ I should never have seen all this : yet it’s plain 
cnouffh now, as you put it.” 

“ \cs it is plain. Our darling is betrothed to a 
maniac; that maniac loves her; and much I 
lear she loves him. Some new calamity is i 
impending. Oh, my son, I feel it already heavy 
on my heart. "W hat is it to be? Is your father 
to l)c led 1o destruction, or will that furious 
wrelcli burst in upon your sister, and kill het, 
or perhaps kill Mr. Hurd, if he catches them 
together. What may not happen now? The 
very air seems to me swai’ming with calamities.” 

“ Oh, I’ll take care of all that,” said Edward. 1 
And he comforted her a little by promising 
faitJifuliy not to let Julia go out of his sight tifl | 
h( r return. i 

8hc pul on a plain travelling-dress. The dog- 
'c.irt came. She slipped fifty sovereigns into I 
Mr. Green's hands for expenses, and off they | 
went at a slapping pace. The horse was a great i 
bonyhunicr of rare speed and endurance, and ] 
his long stride and powerful action raised poor j 
Mrs. Dodd’s hopes, and the rushing air did her 
good. Green, to her surprise, made few inquiries 
ibr some miles on the Dover road ; but he cx- j 
plained to her that the parties they were after had j 
probably walked all niglit. “They don’t tiio, 
that sort,” said Mr. Green. 

At Dartford they got a doubtful intimation, ' 
on the strength of which he rattled on to Ro- j 
Chester. There he pulled up, deposited Mrs. 
Dodd at the principal inn till morning, and J 
scoured the town for intelligence. 

He inquired of all the policei^cn ; described ’ 
his men, and shrewdly added out of his intelli- 
gence, “ Both splashed and dirty ” ' 

No, the Bobbies had not seen ten. 

Then he walked out to the side of the town 
nearest London, and examined all the dealers in j 
food. At last he found- a baker who, early that j 
morning, had sold a quartern loaf to two tall ii 
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men without imte, **aD,d splashed feacM;’* he 
addled^ " I thottght they had broken prison ; but 
^twas no business of mhie: they paid for the 
bread right enough,” 

On hearing they had entered IRochester hat- 
less, the shrewd Mr. Oieen made direct to the 
very nearest tdop-shop, and his sagacity was re- 
warded; the shopkeeper was a chatterbox, and 
told him yes, two gents out on a frolic had 
bonght a eonple of hats of him, and a whole set 
of saakr^s clothes. “ I think they were respect- 
abki *00 ; but nothing else would satisfy him. So ! 
the young one he humoured him, and bought | 
them. I took his old ones in exchange.” I 

At that Green offered a sovereign for the old i 
clothes blindfold. The trader instantly asked 
two pounds, and took thirty shillings. ! 

Green now set the police to scour the town I 
for a gentleman and a common sailor in company, | 
offered a handsome reward, and went to bed in a I 
small inn, with David’s clothes by the kitchen 
fire. Early in the morning he went to Mrs. 
Dodd’s hotel with David’s clothes nicely dried, 
and told her his tale. She knew the clothes 
directly, kissed them, and cried over them: then 
gave him her hand with a world of dignity and 
grace: **What an able man! Sir, jou inspire 
me with great confidence.” 

' “And you me with zeal, ma’am,” said the 
delighted Green. “ Why I’d go through fire and 
water for a lady like you, that pays well, and 
' doesn’t grudge a fellow a bit of praise. Now you 
I must eat a bit, ma’am, if it’s ever so little, and then 
{ I we'll take the road j for the police thmk the 
, parties have left the town, and by their night’s 
( work they must be good travellers.” 

The dog'-cart took tlic road, and the cx-liunler 
I stepped out thirteen miles an hour. 

• Now at this moment Alfred and David were 
! bowling along ahead with a perfect sense ol 
security. All that first night, the grandest of his 
I life, Alfred walked on air, and drank the glorious 
j , exhilarating breath of Freedom. But, when the 
! sun dawned on them, his intoxicating joy began 
I to be dashed with apprehension; hatless and 
bemired, might they not be suspected and de- 

I tained by some officious authority ? 

[ But the slop-shop set that all right. He took 

I I n double-bedded room in The Bear, locked the 
! door, put the key under liis pillow, and slept till 
) eleven. At noon they were on the road again, 

I and, as they swung lustily along in the frosty 
I but kiudly air, Alfred’s chest expanded, his 

spirits rose, and he felt a man all over. Ex- 
, mlarated by freedom, youtli, and motion, and a 
' little inflated by ^reviving vanity, his heart, 
buoyant as his foot, now began to nurse aspiring 
projects : he would indict his own father, and 
the doctors, and immolate them on the altar of 
justice, and publicly wipe off the stigma they had 
oast on him, and meantime he would cure David 
restore liim to his family. 

He loved this harmless companion of his cell, 
bis danger, and his flight ; loved him for Julia’s 
aake, loved him for his own. Youth and vanity 
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whispered, "I know more about madness than 
the doctors ; I have seen it closer.” It struck him 
David's longing for blue water was one of those 
unerr^ instincts that sometimes guide ibe sick * 
to their cure. And then, to the permits the 
forcible recapture of a patient-^without a ^sh 
order pr certificates— within fourteen days of his 
escape from an asylum, he did not think it 
prudent to show himself in London till that time 
should have elapsed ; so, all things considered, 
why not hide a few days with David in some in- 
significant seaport, and revel in liberty and blue 
water with him all day long, and so by associa- . 
tions touch the spring of memory, and begin the 1 
cure. As for David, he seemed driven seaward | 
by some unseen spur ; he fidgeted at all delay ; 1 

even dinner fretted him ; he panted so for his J 
natural element. Alfred humoured him, and an ! 
hour after sunset they reached theiiown of Canter- ' 

bury. Here Alfred took the same precautions 
as before, and slept till nine o'clock. 

When he awoke, he found David walking to < 
and fro impatiently. “All right, messmate,” i 
said Alfred, “ we shall soon be in blue water.” i 
He made aU haste, and they were on the road t 
again by ten, walkmg at a g^ant pace. 

But the. dog-cart was already rattling along 
about thirty miles behind them. Green inquired 
at all the turnpikes and vehicles ; the scent was 
cold at firsf, but warmer by degrees, and hot at 
Canterbury. Green just baited his gallant horse, ' 
and came foaming on, and j ust as the pair entered | 
the town of Folkestone, their pursuers came up | 
to the cross loads, not five miles behind them. , 

Alfred went to a good inn m Folkestone, and 
ordered a steak, then strolled with David by the 
beach, and gloried in the water with him. 

“ After dinner we will take a boat, and have a 
sail,” said ho “ See, there’s a nice boat, riding at 
anchor there.” 

David snuffed the breeze and his eje sparkled, 
and he said, “ Wind due east, messmate.” And 
this remark, slight as it was, was practical, and 
gave Alfred great delight: strengthened his 
growling conviction that not for nothing had this 
charge been thrown on him. He should be the 
one to cure his own father ; for Julia’s father was 
his : he had no other now. “All right,” said he I 
gaily, “wx’ll soon be on blue water : but first t 
we’ll have our dinner, old boy, for I am starv- ' 
ing.” David said nothii^, and went rather 1 
doggedly back to the inn with him. I 

The steak was on the table. Alfred told the 
waiter to uncover and David to fall to, while he 
just ran up-stairs to wash bis hands. He came 
down in less tlihn two minutes ; but David was I 
gone, and the waiter standing there erect and ( 
apatlietic like a wooden sentinel. 

“ Why where is he ?” said Alfred* I 

“ Gent's gone out,” was the reply. 

“And you stood there and let him ? you born 
idiot. Which way is he gone ?” ^ 

“I don’t know,” said the waiter angrily, 
ain’t a p'liceman. None but respectaMe gents 
^ comes here, as don’t want watching.” Alfred 
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jdarted out and soourcd tlie town; he ashed 
erei^od^ if they had seen, a tall gentleman 
dressed like a common sailor t nobody conld tell 
,hiim> there were so many s^ors about the port ; 
that which in an inland town would have be- 
trayed tbe^ truant concealed him here. A cold 
perspiration began to gather on Alfi'ed’s brow, 
as he ran wildly all over the place. 

He could not find him, nor any trace of him. 
At last it struck him that he had originally 
proposed to go to Hover, and had spoken of 
that town to Havid, though he had now glanced 
aside, making for the smaller ports on ilic south 
coast : he hired a horse directly, and* galloped 
furiously to Hover. He rode down to the pier, 
gave his horse to a boy to hold, and ran about 
inquiring for Havid. He could not find him : 
but at last he found a policeman, who told him 
he thought there was another party on the same 
lay as himself: “No,” said the man, correcting 
himself, “ it was two they were after, a gentle- 
man and a sailor. Perhaps you are liis mate/’ 

Alfred’s blood ran cold. “Pursued! and so 
hotly!” 

“No, no,” he stammered; “I suspect I am 
on the same business.” Then he said cuimingly 
(for asylums teach the frankest natures cunning), 
“ Come and have a glass of grog and tell me all 
about it.” Bobby consented, and under its in- 
fluence described Mrs. Hodd and her companions 
to him. 

But not everybody can describe minutely. In 
j the bare outlines, which were all this artist could 
furnish liim, Alfred recognised at once whom do 
you think? Mrs. Archbold, Hr. Wolf, and his 
arch enemy Hooke, the keeper. Doubtless his 
own mind, seizing on so vague a description, 
adapted it rather hastily to what seemed probable. 
Mrs, Hodd never occurred to him, nor that Havid 
was the sole, or even the main, object of the pur- 
suit. He was thoroughly puzzled what to do. 
However, as his pursuers had clearly scoured 
Hover, and would have found Havid if there, he 
made use of their labours and galloped back to- 
wards Polkcstouc. But he took the precaution 
to inquire at the first tiinipike, and tliere lie 
learned a lady and two men had iiasscd througJi 
about an hour before in a dog-cart, it w'as a 
wonder he had missed them. • Alfred gnashed his 
teeth ; “ Curse you,” he muttered. “ Well, do 
my work in Folkestone, I’ll find him yet, and 
baiBle you.” He turned his horse’s head west- 
ward and rode after David. Convinced that his 
lost friend would not go inland, he took care to 
keep near the cliffs, and had ever an eye on the 
beach when the road came near enough. 

About eight nules west of Folkestone he saw 
a dog-cart going down a bill before him; but 
there was only a single person in it. However, 
be increased his pace and got close behind it as 
it mounted the succeeding hill, which was a high 
one. Walking leisurely behind it his quick eye 
. caught sight of a lady’s veil wrapped round the 
iron of the seat 

I That made him instantly suspect tins might be^ 


the dog-cart after afi. But, if how emne a 
stranger in it? He despised a and 

resolved to pump this one ‘and Bam wbet:e the 
others were. 

While he was thinking how he should, 'begin 
the dog-cart stopped at the lop of the hill, au4 
the driver looked seaward at some object that 
appeared to interest him. 

It was a glorious scene. Viewed from so great 
a height the sea expanded like ocean, and its 
light blue waters sparkled and laughed innume- 
rable in the breeze. “A beautiful sight, sir,” 
said the escaped prisoner, “you may well stop to 
look at it.” The man touched his hat and 
chuckled. “I don’t think you know what I am 
looking at, sir,” he said politely. 

“I thought it was the lovely sea view; so 
bright, so broad, so //•<?<?.” 

“ No, sir ; not but what I can enjoy that a bit, 
too : but what I’m looking at is an *unt. Ho you 
see that little boat? Sailing right down the 
coast about eight miles off. Well, sir, what do 
you think there is in that boat? But you’ll 
never guess. A madman.” 

“All!” 

“ Curious, sir, isn’t it : a respectable gentle- 
man too he is, and sails well ; only stark, staring, 
mad. There was two of ’em in company : but it 
seems they can’t keep together long. Our one 
steals a fisherman’s boat, and there he goes 
down cliannel. And now look here sir; see this 
steam-tug smoking along right in front of us ; | 

she’s after him, and see there’s my governor j 
aboard standing by the wheel with a Bobby and j 

a lady: and if ever there was a lady she’s j 

one here be lowered his voice. “ She’s that ! 
mad gentleman’s wife, sir, as I am a living » 
sinner.” | 

They both looked down on the strange chase | , 
in silence. “Will they catch her?” asked j; 
Alfred at lust, under his breath. | j 

“ How can wc be off it ? steam against sails, j | 
And if he runs ashore, i shall be there to nab (, 
him.” Alfred looked, and looked: the water jj 
came into his eyes. “ It’s the best 'thing that - ■ 
can befal Iiim now,” he murmured. lie gave i , 
the man half-a-crown, and then turned his horse’s | j 
head and walked him down the hill towards i , 
Folkestone. On his arrival there he paid for his i i 
horse, and his untasted dinner, and took the first ' 
train to London, a little dispirited ; and a good ; * 
deal mortified; for he hated to be beat: but • 
Havid was in good hands, that was one comfort ; 
and he had glorious work on hand, love and j 
justice. He went to an out of the way inn jn | 
the suburbs, and, when he had bought a carpet- | j 
bag and some linen and other necessaries, he ]• 
had but one sovercigii left. I ; 

His heart urged him veUcnientlV to go at once i i 
and find his Julia: but alas ! he- did not even | 
know where she lived; and he dared not at * 
present make public inquiries : that would draw i 
attention to himsell’, and be his destruction ; for ; 
Wolf stood well with the police, and nearly '! 
always rexjaptured Ids truant patients by their j j 
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a$d before iKb foxirteen dap bad elapsed. He | 
Momined fo go br&t to a solicitor ; arid latmcli 
bbn against bis enemies, while compelled to 
shirk them in bis own person. Gorioos position 1 
Now amongst bis father’s creditors was Mr. 
Compton a solicitor, known for ^ eccentric, 
but honourable man, and for success in litigation. 
Mr. Compton used to do his own business in 
Barkington, and employ an agent in London: 
but Alfed remembered to have heard just before 
his incarceration that he liad reversed the parts, 
and now lived in London. Alfred fonnd him out 
by the Directory, and called at his chambers in 
Liucoln’s lnn«ficlds. He had to wait some 
time in the outer office listening to a fluent 
earnest client preaching within ; bui presently a 
sharp voice broke in upon the drone, and, after a 
few sentences, Mr. Compton ushered out a 
client with these remarkable words: “And as 
for youT invention, it has been invented four 
times before you invented it, and never was worth 
inventing at all. And yon have borrowed two 
hSBidrcd pounds of me in ninety loans, each of 
which cost me an hour’s invaluable time : I hold 
ninety acknowledgments in >oiir handwriting; 
and ril put them all in force for my protection 
with this he turned to his head clerk; “!Mr. 
Colls take out a writ against this client ; what 
is yonr Christian name, sir ? I forget.” 

“ Simon,” said the gaping client, oil his guard. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Compton with 
sudden politeness: then resuming hostilities. 
“A writ in the Common Pleas against Simon 
Macfarlane : keep it in your drawer, Colls, and if 
ever the said Macfarlane docs me the honour to 
I call on me again, serve him with it on the spot ; 

i and, if not, not. Good morning, sir.” And with 

1 this he bolted into his own room and slammed 
' its door. The clerks opened the outer door to 
' Mr. Macfarlane with signiticant grins, and he 
' went out bewildered sorely, yea even like one 
that walkelh abroad in his sleep. “Now, sir,” 

I said Mr. Colls cheerfully to Alfred. But the 
new client naturally hesitated now : he put on 
* his most fascinating smile, and said. “Well, 

I Mr. Colls, what do you advise ? Is this a mo- 
1 ment to beard the lion in his den ?” 

At Alfred’s smile and address. Colls fell in 
[ love with him directly, and assured him, sotto 
I voce,^ and with friendly familiarity, that now was 
' I bis time. ** Wby, he’ll be as sweet as honey now 
' be has got rid of a client!' With this he took 
• , Alfred’s name, and ushered him into a room 
. piled with japanned tin boxes, where Mr. Comp- 
ton sat, looking all complacency, at a large desk 
table, on w^hicb briefs, and drafts, and letters lay 
in profusion and seemjng confusion. He rose, 

I and with a benignant courtesy invited Alfred to 
■ sit dowm and ctplain his business. 

The reader is aware our Oxonian could make 
a dose and luminous statement. He bepii at 
the beginning, but soon disposed of preliminaries 
and came to his capture at Silverton. Then Mr. 
Ccanpton quietly rang the bell, and with a slight 
apology to Alfred requested Colls to search for 


the draft of Mrs. Ho{loway’s wiM. AKrod con- 
tinued. Mr. Compton listened keenly, noted the 
salient points on a sheet of brief-paper, and 
demanded the exact dates of every important 
event related. 

The story finished, the attorney turned to 
Colls, and said mighty coolly, “Y<m may' go. 
The will is in my pocket : but I made sure he 
was a madman. They generally are, these ill- 
used clients.” (Exit Colls.) “Got a copy of 
the settlement, sir, under which you take this 
ten thousand pounds ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Any Jawycr seen it ?” 

“ Oh yes ; Mr. Cranford down at Barking- 
ton.” 

“ Good, Ericnd of mine. I’ll write to him. 
Names and addi’csses of your trustees ?” 

Alfred gave them. 

“ You have brought the order on which you 
were confined, and the two certificates ?” 

“Not J,” smd Alfred. “I have begged and 
prayed for a sight of them, and never coiild get 
one. Tliat is one of the galling iniquities of 
the system; I call it ‘the double shuitde.’ 
Just bring your mind to bear on this, sir : The 
jirisoncr whose w'lts and liberty have been signed 
away behind his back is not allowed to see the 
order and certificate on which he is confined— 
until after his release : that release he is to 
obtain b> combating the statements in the order 
aud certificates. So to get out he must first see 
and contradicl tlie lies that put him in ; but to 
see the lies that put him in, he must first get 
out. So runs the circle of Iniquity. Now, ip 
that the injustice of Earth, or the injustice of 
HeU?” 

Mr. Compton asked a moment to consider: 
“Well, I think it is of the earth, earthy. There’s 
a mixture of idiocy in it the Devil might fairly 
repudiate. Y''oung gentleman, the English 
Statutes of Lunacy are famous monuments of 
legislatorial incapacity : aud indeed, as a general 
! rule, if you want justice and wisdom, don’t you 
go to Acts of Parliament, but to the Common 
Law of England.” 

Alfred did not appreciate this observation: he 
made no reply to it, but inquired, with some 
heat, “what he could do to punish the whole 
gang ; his father, th’e certifying doctors, and the 
madhouse keepers ?” 

“ Humph ! You might indict them all for a 
conspiracy,” said Mr. Compton; “but you would 
be defeated. As a rule, avoid criminal procecd- 
iiigs where you have a civil remedy. A jury will 
give a verdict and damages where they would 
not convict on the same evidence. Yours is 
just one of those cases where Temper says, 

‘ indict !* but Prudence says, ‘ sue 1* and Law, 
through John Compton, its oracle in this square, 
says, sue the defendant and no other. Now, who 
is the true defendant here, or party liable in 
law ?” 

“The keeper of the asylum, for one.” 

“No. If I remember right, all prooeedings 
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agaiast him are expressly barred by a provision 
in ihe laat statute. Let us see.” 

,He took dovn the statutes of the realm, and 
showed Alfred the clause, which raises the jxi'o- 
pmtor of a madhouse abcwe the civic level of a 
Ihrinoe Boyail. ** Curse the law,” said Alfred 
bitterly. 

“ No, don^t curse the Law. Curse the. Act if 
you like ; but we eau*t get on without the Law, 
neither of us. Try again.” 

“The certifying doctor, sir?” 

“ Humph !” said Mr. Compton, knitting his 
brows : “ a jury might give you a verdict. But 
it would probably be set aside by the full court, 
or else by a court of error. Bor, uMess you 
could prove informality, barefaced negligence, or 
mala fides, what does it come to ? A profes- 
I sional man, bound to give medical opinions to all 
j comers, is consulted about you, and says he 
j thinks you are insane; you turn out sane. Well, 

I then he was mistaken : but not more than he 
i is in most of his professional opinions. Wc 
lawyers know what guesswork ]\TcdLcine is, wc 
see it in the witness-box. I hate suing opinions : 
it is like firing bullets at snipes in a wind. Try 
again.” 

Alfred groaned. “ Why there is nobody left 
but the rogue who signed the order.” 

“And if you were a lawyer that alone would 
tell you he is the defendant. Wliere a legal 
wrong has been committed by A. B. and C., and 
there is no remedy against A. or B., there must 
either be one against C., or none at all: but 
this Law abhors as Nature doi's a vacuum. 
Besides thi» defendant has douc llic wrong com- 
plained of. In his person you sue an act, not an 
opinion. But of course you are not cool enough 
to see all this just at first.” 

“ Cool, sir,” said Alfred, despairingly ; “ I am 
frozen with your remorseless law. What, of all 
these villains, may I only attack one, and can’t 
I imprison even him, as he has me ? Such narrow 
law encourages men to violence, wdio burn under 
wrongs like mine.” 

Mr. Compton looked keenly at his agitated, 
mortified client, but made no concession. Ue 
gave him a minute to digest the law’s first 
bitter pill : and then said, “ If I am to act for 
you, you had better write a line to the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy requesting them to hand 
me copies of the order and certificates. Alfred 
wrote it. 

1 “ And now,” said Mr. Compton thoughtfully, 

“ I don’t think they will venture to recapture 
you during the, fourteen days. But still they 
might : and we attorneys are wary animals. So 
please give me at once a full authority to act 
under advice of 'counsel for your protection.” 

Alfred wrote as requested, and Mr. Compton 
put the paper in his drawer, ren^king, “ With 
this I can proceed by law or equity, even should 
you get into the asylum again.” He tlien dis- 
missed Alfred somewhat abruptly, but with au 
invitation to call again after three clear days. 
Like most ardent suitors after their first inter- 


view with passionless law, he we»t away sadly j 
chilled, and so home to his to ; 

count the hours till he could see Mia, . 

his fate from her lips. 

This very morning a hasty note came to Edward 
from Folkestone, worded thus : . 

“Oh, Edward: my worst misgivings! The 
two have parted. Poor papa has taken a man’s 
boat and is in sight. We shall follow directly in 
a steam-boat. But the other ! You know my 
fears ; you must be father and mother to that 
poor child till I come home. 

“ Your sad mother, i 

“Lucy Dodd.” | 

1 

Juba held out her hand for the note. Edward | 
put it in his pocket. ! 

“ What is that for?” said the young lady. j 
“Why surely I may put my own property in ! 
my pocket.” I 

“ Oh, certainly. I only want to look at it.” | 

“ Excuse me.” i 

“Are you in earnest, Edward? Not let me 1 
see dear mamma’s letter!” and the vivid face | 
looked pileonsly surprised. I 

Oil, I’M tell you the contents. Papa had got • | 
to Folkestone and taken a boat, and gone to sea: ' 
thqp mamma took a steam-boat and tiftcrhim: 
so she w’ill soon catch him, and is not tliat a 
comfort ?” 

“ Oh yes,” cried Julia, and was for some time 
too interested and excited to think of anything | 
else. But presently she returned to the charge, j 
‘'Anything else, dear.” 

“ Humph ? Well, not of equal importance.” 

“Oh, if it is of no importance, there can be no 
reason for not telling me. What was it P” j 

Edward coloured but said nothing. He thought, 
however : and thus ran Ids thoughts : “ She’s j 

my intellectual superior ; and I’ve got to deceive ' 

her; and a nice moss 1 shall make of it.” 

“It IS of importance,” said Julia, eyeing him. 

“ You have told a story : and you don’t love your 
sister.” This fulminated, she drew herself up 
I proudly and was silent. A minute afterwards, 

' stealing^a look at her, he saw her eyes suddenly ' 

I fill wit h tears, apropos of nothing tangible. : 

I “Now this is nice,” said he to himself. ! 

At noon she put on her bonnet to visit her | 
district. He put on his hat directly, and accom- 
panied her. Great was her innocent pleasure at 
that ; it was the first time he had done her the 
honour. She took him to her poor people, and 
showed him off with innocent pride. 

“Hannah, this is my brother.” Then in a 
whisper, “Isn’t he beautiful?” Presently she 
saw him looking pale ; unheard gf phenomenon ! 

“ There now, you are ill,*'’ said she. “ Come home 
directly, and be nursed.” 

“ No, no,” said he. “I only a little fresh 
air. What horrid places ! what horrid sights 
and smells! 1 say, you must have no end of pluck 
tb face them.” 
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"No, no, no. Dearest, 1 pray for strength : 
sthat is how 1 manage- And oh, Edward, you ! 
Itsed to think the poor were not to be pitied i 
But now you see.” 

. " Yes, I s©e> and smell and all. You are a brave, 
good girl. Got any salts about you?” 

"Yes, of course. There. But fancy a young 
lion smelling salts.” 

"A young duffer, you mean? that has passed 
for game through the thing not being looked 
into close.^ 

"Oh, yon can be close enough, where I want 
you to be open.” 

No answer. 

The next day he accompanied her again, but 
remained at the stair-foot while she went in to 
her patients ; and, when she came down, asked 
her, Could no good Christian be found to 
knock that poor woman on the head who lived 
in a plate. 

" No good Heathen, you mean,” said Julia. 

" "Why yes,” said he ; " the savages manage 
these things better.” 

He also accompanied her shopping, and smoked 
’phlegmatically outside the shops ; nor could she 
«xhaust his patience. Then the quick girl put 
this and that together. Wlien they were at 
home again and her bonnet off, she looked him 
in the face and said sweeliy, "I have got a 
watch-dog.” He smiled, and said notlgng. 
“'^Why don*t you answer?” said Julia impe- 
tuously. 

" Because least said is soonest mended. Be- 
sides, Tm down upon you ; you decoy me into a 
friendly conversation, and then you say biting 
things directly.” 

" If I bite you, you sting me. Such want of 
^confidence ! Oh how cruel ! how cruel ! Why 
can you not trust me ? Am I a child ? No one 
is young, who has suffered what I have suffered. 
'Secrets disunite a family : and we were so united. 
And then you are so stupid. }o?/ keep a secret ? 
Yes, like a dog in a chain. You can’t hide it 
one bit. You have undertaken a task you arc 
not fit for, sir; to hide a secret you must be 
able to tell fibs : and you can’t : not for want of 
badness, but cleverness to tell them smoothly ; 
you know it, you know it ; and so out of your 
abominable slyness you won’t say a word. There, 
it is no use my trying to provoke him. 1 wish 
you were not so good tempered ; so apathetic I 
mean, of course.” Then, with one of her old 
tapid transitions, she began to caress him and 
fawn on him : she seated liiin in an arm-chair 
and herself on a footstool, and suddenly curling 
round his neck, muiinured, " Dear, dear brother, 
have pity on a poor girl, and tell her is there 
any news that I have a right to hear, only 
mamma has ^ven you your orders not to tell 
me : tell me, love !” This last in an exquisite 
whisper. 

" Let me al(^e, you little fascinating demon,” 
said he angrily. "Ask mamma. I won’t tell 
yott a word.” 

//Thank you I” she cried, bounding to her feet ; 


“you Aflfw told me. He is alive. He loves me ■ 
still. He w^as bewiidied, seduce^ deluded. He 
has come to himself: Mamma has seen him. He 
wants to come and beg ifiy p«^on. But you 
are all afraid I shall forgive ham. But I will not, 
for at the first word I’ll Stop his mouth, and say, 
you were happy awayfoma me, I suppose 
you would not have come back.’ ” And instantly 
she burst out singing, with inspired eloquence 
and defiance, 

“ Castles are sacked in war, 

Chieftains are scattered far, 

Truth is a fixed stwr, 

^ Aileen aroon,” 

But, unable to sustain it, the poor Impetuosity 
drooped as quickly as she had mounted, and out 
went hter arm on the table and ber foreliead 
sank on her arm, and the tears began to run 
silently down the sweet face, so brave for a mo- 
ment. 

" W— will y— you allow me to light a cigar ?” 
faltered Edward. " I’m wretched and mise- 
rable ; you Tempest in petticoats, you !” 

She made him a sign of assent with the hand 
that w^as dangling languidly, but she did not 
speak; nor did she appeal to him any more. 
Alienation was commencing. But, wdiat was 
worse than speaking her mind, she w^as for ever 
at the window now, looking up and down the 
street; and walking w'ith her he felt her arm 
often tremble, and sometimes jerk. The secret 
was agitating her nerves, and destroying her tian- 
quiility as much, or perhaps more, than if she 
had known all. 

Mrs. Dodd wrote from Portsmouth, whereof 


Mr. Peterson called, and soon after liira Mr. 
Hurd. Edward w’as glad to sec them, especially 
the latter, wdiose visits seemed alw'ays to do 
J ulia good. 

Moreover, .as Peterson and Hurd were rivals, 
it afforded Edward an innocent amusement to 
sec their ill-conccaled aversion to one another, 
and the admirable address and delicacy with 
which his sister conducted herself between 
them. 

How’cvcr, this pastime was cut short by Sarah 
coming in and saying, " There’s a young man 
wants to sec you, sir.” 

Julia looked up and changed colour. 

“ 1 think he is a fireman,” said Sarah, She 
knewr very well he was a fireman, and also one 
of her followers. Edward w^ent out and found one 
of diis late brethren, who told him a young gen- 
tleman liad just been inquiring for him at the 
station. 

"What was he like?” 

“ Why I w^as a good ways off, but I saw he 
was a tall one.” 

"Six feet?” ' 

"E'ulltbat.” 

" Give you his name ?” 

" No. I didn’t speak to him : it was Andrew* 
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! Andrew says he asked if there was a fireman 

' called Dodd : so Andrew said you had left ; then 

the swell asked where »you lived, and Andrew 
oonldn’t tell him any more than it was in 
' Tembroke-street. So I told Mm, says I, * Why 
couldn’t you call meP It is number sixty- 
siX]' says I. *Oh, he is coming back,’ says 
Andrew. However, I thought I’d come and 
tell you.” (And so get a word with Sarah, you 
sly dog.) 

Edward thanked him, and put on Ins hat 
directly, for he could not disguise from himself 
that this visitor might be Alfred Hardie. Indeed, 
what more likely ? ^ 

Messrs. Hurd and Peterson always tried to 
stay one another out, whenever they met at 66, 
Pembroke-street. However, to make si^e of not 
leaving Julia alone, Edward went in and asked 
them both to luncheon, at which time he said he 
should be back. 

As he walked rapidly to the station he grew 
more and more convinced that it was Alfred 
Hardie. And his reflections ran like this. “ What 
a headpiece mamma has ! But it did not strike 
her he would come to me first. Yet how plain 
that looks now : for of course I’m the duffer’s 
only clue to Julia. These madmen are no fools 
though. And how quiet he was that night ! And 
he made papa go down the ladder first : that 
was the old Alfred Hardie. He was always 
generous : vain, overbearing, saucy, but noble 
with it all. I Uked him; he Avas a man tluit 
showed you his worst, and let >ou find his best 
out by degrees.* He hated to be beat : but that’s 
no crime. He was a beautiful oar : and handled 
his mawleys uncommon; he sparred with all 
the prizefighters that came to Oxford, and took 
punishment better than you w ould think ; and a 
wonderful quick hitter; Alec Kccd owned that. 
Poor Taff Hardie ! And when I think that God 
has overthrown his powerful mind, and left me 
mine, such as it is ! But the worst is my having 
gone on calling him ‘the Wrctcli’ all this time: 
and nothing too bad for him. 1 ought to be 
ashamed of myself. It grieves me very mucli. 

‘ When found make a note on never judge a 
fellow behind Ms back again.” 

Arrived at the station, he inquired w helJier his 
friend had called again, and was answered in the 
negative. He waited a few minutes, and then, 
with the superintendent’s permission, wrote a 
note to Alfred, inviting him to dine at Simpson’s 
at six, and left it with the firemen. This done, 
he was about to return home, when another 
thought struck him. He got a messenger, and 
sent off a single line to Hr. YVolf, to tell him 
Alfred Hardie would be at Simpson’s at seven 
o’clock. 

But, when the messenger was gone, he re- 
gretted what he had done. He had done it for 
Alfred’s good; but stiU it was treason. He 
felt unhappy, and wended Ms way homcAvard 
disconsolately, realising more and more that 
he had not brains for the difficulties imposed 
upon Mm. 


On entering Pembroke - stre^f he heard a 
buzz. He looked up, and sar aT considerable 
crowd collected in a semicircle.. ‘*Why that 
is near our house,” he said, and quickened his , 
steps. 

When he got near he saw that all the people’s 
eyes were bent on No. 66. 

He dashed into the crowd. “ What on ekrth 
is the matter ?” he cried. 

“ The matter ? Plenty's the matter, young 
man,” cried one. ’ | 

“Murder’s the matter,” said another. I 

At that he fumed pale as death. An intelU- ! 
gent man saw his violent agitation, and asked In m | 
hurriedly if he belonged to the house. 

“ Yes. Por God’s sake what is it ?” j 

“Make way there!” shouted the man. “Ho 
belongs. Sir, a madman has broke loose and ! 
got into your house. And I’m sorry to say he 
has just killed two men.” 

“ With a pistol,” cried several voices, speaking [ 
together. | 


KOMANCES OP THE SCAFFOLD. j 

The literature of I he streets in France has a ! 
peculiarity wfiiich widely distinguishes it from . I 
that of England. In this country, when a j 
felon is executed, the nature of Ms crime is |j 
merely recorded in a broad-sheet containing the , 
cul}>rit’s apocryphal “ last dying speech and j 
confession,” which some hoarse ruffian bawls 
through the suburbs of the town to gaping 
listeners, avIio seldom purchase his uiiautncntic 
wares. In France, on the contrary, an execu- 
tion rarely takes place without affording the 
local chronicler an opportunity for displaying 
more or less tahuit in the composition of a 
poem, ill which ail the leading features of the 
criiiiiuars c.arecr are described with great nfi- 
nuteness, and which is eagerly bought on all the 
q^uays and market-places. These poems bear 
the name of ‘'Complaints,” ai*e diguified as 
“ Historical,” are sometimes really poetical, 
always quaint and striking, and usually close* 
with a moral, not always ot the most direct ap- 
plication. Their form is that of a pamphlet of 
ten or ^ dozen pages, as the celebrity of the j 

subject or the resources of the poet may deter- I 

mine ; they are frequently illustrated by wood- 
cuts and typographical ornamentation, and 
their price varies with their length frem' ten 
to fifty centimes. Two of these publications, 
acquired some years ago, are now before me, 
and I think it wortli Asdiile to give a full de- 
scription of one of them. 

Its title-page runs as follows : “ Complainte 
Tlistorique sur le Froces Du Glandier, Far 
Jacquot, Ouvrier Forgeron et Foete Naturei 
Limousin. Frix: 30 centimes! Faris, Bre- ■ 
teau et Ficbery, Passage de i’Op^ra, Galerie de 
I’Horloge, 16. 1810;” and that the pubUc 
may be quite sure they are buying a genuine 
tMng, the signa-lure of the editor — ^inthisk- 
slance the publishers — is written on the oppo- 
site page., Like the lays of the Trouv^res, the 
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“Complaintes” are not gimply recited, but lend 
I themBclves to that nasal intonation which 
! Fratch ballad-singers call soug, and are adapted 
; to some well-known tune. “The Proc^ Du, 

I ’ Glandier"’ is set to to the air **Eooutez, peuple 
j de France,” and runs as follows : 

; Dans Tint^t de rhistoire, 

pna morals St d’la rertn, 

: *rVenx ooni»r en impromptu 

j Dne traim, dit-on, fort nofre, 

I liCals faite arec tant d^fraicheur, 

j Qu'on dirait ^u* c’est d’la blancheur! 

i pn the interest of histcr}’, of moralit}'*, and of 
I Virtue, I will rdate, o£F-hand, a plot said to be a 
rery black one, but carried out so skilfully that it 
might be called whiteness itself.] 

The history thus prefaced is the famous case of 
Madame Lafarge, who is introduced in the fol- 
lowiijg strain : 

Marie est une d’moiselle 
Qai n’a pas beancoup d’beaute, 

Mab d’resprit cn quantite, 

Bt I’diable ^dans la cervelle. 

I Tout bomtne qu’ell’ regardait 

1 D’atnour h I’instant . . . fondait ! 

j [Marie is a young lady who has not much beauty, 

1 but a great deal of cleverness, and the very devil in 
, : her brain. Every man w'hom she looked at w ith 

I j , love instantly -melted.] 

I' This fascinating basilisk had been an ai’tful 
i] dodger from her childhood upwards, not only 
I; what the Persians would call “a meltcr of 
i I hearts,” but a filcher of her companious’ goods 
! “ and chattels into the bargain : 

’i On pretend qu’ d^s sa jeunesse, 

I j Ca sVoit dans Tinstruction, 

j , Elle chipalt sans permission 

II A SOS compagn’ par finesse, 

I Leurs p’tits joyaux, v’nant k bout 

I I Be fourrer ses doigts partout. 

’ Pt is declared that from her childhood — this 
1 appears in tbo accusation— cunningly, without tiie 
t permission of her companions, she stole their little 
t trinkets, contriving to thrust her fingers every- 
! where.] 

! Her morals did not improve as she grew up, 
j but she was careful of her reputation, and for 
I every peccadillo she had a present remedy : 

J Bien dans ell’ ne scandalise. 

J Ecrit-elle un billet-doux ? 

! Eir donn* tons ses rendezvous * 

I Honnfit’ment dans quelqu’ tiglise, 

Btt moment qu’eU* vient d’passer 
! Tout d’stute elle pent s’confesser. 

i [Nothing in her (conduct) gives cause for scandal. 

•* Bo^ she write a billet-doux? She gives all her 
meetings openly in some church, and the moment ! 
she commits a fisnlt is able to confess it.] 

To settle her in tiie married state was, there- 
fore, the first desire of her friends, and Marie 
made no objection : 

Un jour on dit : Marie, 

11 faut sans aBer plus loin, 

- Qtt’on te choSsisse avec soin 

Un bel homm’ et qu’on te marie j 
Bolt : un mail blond z’ou bran, . i 

Toyons, donnez-moi-z’en utu ! 

[One day some one says to her: “ Mario, without ; 


going any further we must choose « handsome nan i 
and marry you." “ Very w-ell: let the husband be 
fair or dark, only give ms one."] 

A fine, broad-shouldered, large-limbed Limousin, 
was shown to her in Mimtt’s oonocrt-ro^mt: 

On lui trouve, j^veus rassuxe, 

Un Limousin renfoned, ^ 

Partant I’mollet prononc^, 

Cinq pieds huit pouc’ bonn* 

Superbe mari d’hasard 
Qu’on lui fait voir chez Musart. 

[They find for her, I ossureyott, a regular LSmou- 
' sin, with a fine pair of calves, and stoning fivefiset 
eight, good measure,— a superb husband sent by 
chance, whom they .show to her at Musart’s.} 

The marriage speedily took place ; 

On les marie au pas d’charge, 

Ell’ ne Ttrouvait pas trop beauj 
Mais lui creyant mi chfiteau, 

Eir dit ; j\uis Madame Lafarge, 

Un homin’, dans Tnaeud conjugal, 

A I’droit d’ et’ laid, e’est dgal ! 

[They niarry them in doubL-quick time ; she does 
not think him too good-looking, but, believing him 
the owner of a fine liouse, she says : “ I am Madame 
Lafarge a man in the conjugal knot has a right 
to be ugly. It’s all the same.’’] 

Scarcely had she been three days married when 
she grew cold towards her helpmate. She had 
formed higli expectations of Glaudier ; but, on * 
seeing the desolate place it was, broke out into 
bitter complaints, and straightway declared her 
mind ; 

V’la qu’on arrive k c’tc terre, 

Lafemm’dit: Quoi! e’est Glandierl 
C’chkteau, e’est un vrai grenief, | 

D’vieux chartreux, vieux monastcrc, 

J’veux m’en nller cl’ton nid d’rats, 

Ou iVma main tu pe'riras! 

[As soon as they arrive at his property, the wife 
says: “What, is this Glandier? Tho place is 
nothing but a granary, a monastery only fit for old 
monks. I will lie ofl’ from your nest of rats, or by 
my hand you shall perish!’’] 

Marie then writes an extraordinary letter to her i 
husband, darkly hinting at a meditated crime, 
and equivocally threatening his peace of mind : 

La voila qui fait une lettre’ 

Comm’ on n’en a jamais fait: 

Oh c’qu’ eir menac’ d’un forfait 
Et d’un crim’ qu’eU’ veut commettre. 

Ajoutant: Sois convaincu, 

Que par charl’ tu s’ras .... raincu. 

[Thereupon she writes a letter such as was never 
before composed, in which she mentions infidelity, 
besides the commission of another crime, adding : 

‘Be convinced that by Charles you will be*-*— 
conquered.”] 

Her state of mind, at this time, is described as 
uncontrollable ; she rejects the consolations of 
religion, and ppseveres in her* menaces ; but i 
fortunately a neighbour pays Madame Lalar^ n 
visit, and, by his arguments, induces her to live 
as a wife should with her husband : 

Puis voilk c’te capricieuse 
Qui r’^oit visit’ d’un voisin, 

Un homm’ d’esprit Limousin, 

Qui chang’ cett’ femm’ farteuse^ 
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Au non d’lm certain br^et .... 
li coupV beurenx n’ a plus qa’un chVet 
[This c^iidons creature next receives a visit 
ironi a nei£hl»ottr, a nan of real Limousin wit, 'Wbo 
cbanges this preMoos woman in the name of a 
certain understanding. The happy couple hence- 
forward have only one bed.] , ^ 

Tfiis state of afi^irs, however, does not last long, 
and matters get worse instead of better : 

A present I’affair’ s'embroaille, 

Que I’diable n*y verrait pas clair. 

Lafarge, h Paris, prend Tair, 

Sa femm* reste dans la houille, 

Porgeant nn plan infernal, 

Mais snrtout ori^nal ! ^ 

[The affair now becomes so puzzling that the 
devil could not see clearly through it. Lafarge, in 
I Paris, amuses himself, his wife remains behind, 
j forging an infernal, but, above all, an original 
') plan.] 

I It appears that Madame Marie possessed rare i 
i accompushmcrits : I 

’ Faut savoir qu’ madam’ Marie 

i Est triis forte d’sus I’piano, 

! Chante et parle Italiano, 

Et qu’eir fait dla patisserie; 

Pour c’t’ art elle a un certain cbic, 

C’est du sucre d’arsenic. 

' [You must know that Madame Marie is vei^’ 

' strong upon the piano, sings and talks Italian, and 
makes pastry, in which art she has a certain knack; 
it is sugar— —of arsenic.] 

She accordingly gives her Imsbund proof of licr 
I skill : 

! A son <?poux elle addresse 

j Sa brioch’ cuite h propos 

j Et sa lett’ porte ccs mots : 

I Cher objet de ma tendrcsse, 

J’viens d’ fair’ <?a pour toi, bien cult, 

I Mang’ done tout, juste a minuit. 
j [To her husband she addresses her cake nicely 
I cooked, and her letter conve 3 ’-s these words : “ Dear 
j object of my tenderness, I have just made this for 
! , thee, well baked. Eat it then all, preciseh’- at mid- 
l! night] 

j Excited by the tenderness of t]ii.s letter. Mon- 
sieur Lafarge implicitly follows Jiis wife’s in- 
I structions : 

Le mari qu’ la lettre enflamme, 

Plsin d’ gourmandiso et d’ amour, 

Croque un raorceau de p’tit-four: 

Le v’lh pr^t h rendre Tame. 

11 sent plus en ce moment 
I La coliqu* que 1’ sentiment. 

[The husband, -whom the letter inflames, full of 
greediness and of love, eats a morsel from the little 
oven : see, he is ready to render up his soul. He 
feels more at this moment of the colic than senti- 
ment.] 

Eeoovering a little, he rejoins his wife, who is 
profuse of affectionate demonstrations : 

Un pen r’mis le vlh qtri ronle 
Vers le Glandicr par malheur. 

Sa ferun* le r’ 9 oit sur son coeur, 

Et lui fait vit’ un lait d’poule, * 

^ Et d’aut* boissons qul toujours 

Finiss’ la ^ de ses jours ! 


[A little better, behold him, unluekily, oa his way 
to Glandler. His wife receives hiia dm. lier bosom, 
and qnicldy makes him same **hen^8 milfc," and 
other drinks! which ** put a finish to the etid” of his 
'days.J ' , ’ ' - . 

People now begin to suspect a qtime, aiid the 
nei^bours are no longer t(mgue4ied : 

Pour lors, voila qn’On soupQonne . 

Un crime .... iletait bien temps! « 

On rappeir des faits patents 
Qui prouv* qu’ U plus d’un* petsonne 
Ell’ demanda du poison 
Pour les rats d’la malson. 

[On this yoh sec people begin to suspect a crime 
.... it was high time ! They recal patent facts 
which prove that of more than one person she had 
asked tor poison for the rats in the house.] 

Her accusers become desperately indignant, and 
she retorts upon them in famous style : 

Pour lors, on lui dit: Vous ^tes 
Un’ femm’ capable de tout ; 

Rien qu’ h rous voir not* sang bout . . . 

Ell* repond: Vous ^t’ des bites; I 

Mon excus’ .... c’est que j’ai de I’esprit * 

Kt qu’ mon style est bien ^crit. I 

[Then they say to her: ‘‘You are a woman ! 
capable of all. Only to see you our blood boils.” j 
.... She replies: You are a pack of asses. My 
excuse is that 1 am clever, and my style w'ell ^ 
written.”] 

The public mind is now a prey to uncertainty, i 
opinion inclining various ways, and a strange 
expedient is resorted to : 

V’lh les esprits en balance, 

Far des avis si discords; 

V’lk qui on fait r’bouUlir le corps 
Pour d^couvrir la substance 
Lui fut cans’ d’ I’alFreux trdpas: 

On la trouve .... on n’ la trouv’ pas! 

[Behold minds now in the balance, though opi- j 
nions so discordant ; see tliey have the body boiled 
over again to discover the substance which was ihe \ 
cause of this fearful death. They find it . . , they ! 
find it not.] 

A new actor conies upon the stage : 

Dans r doute, on allait absoudre 
La pauvre femm’ I . . . . mais voila 
L’ princ’ de la science, Orfila, 

Tombant d’ Paris comm’ la foudre; 

II dit ; J’trouv’ de I’arsenic, 

V’lh m^odram, c’est Ih I’hic! 

[In doubt, they are about to absolve the poor 
woman. . . . But, behold, the Prince of Science, 
Orfila, falling from Paris like lightning ! He says, 

“ I find arsenic, there’s the mdodrama, that’s the 
ticket.”] 

A £[reat to-do arises, wliicb the orofessoris 
opinion does not succeed in calming aown : 

0 ciel ! quelle dcgringolade ! 

D’ poison y a done un gros taa ? 

L* savant r^pond : Y a p’tet pas 
D’ quoi rendre un ciron malado. 

Le jury dit : C’est assez, • 

J’ condamne aux travaux forces, 

[Oh Heaven ! what a piece of wmik ! Of poison is 
there then a large heap ? The leoimed man replies : 
“•There is, perhaps, not enough to make a maggot 
sick.” The jury say: That will dow We con&mn 
her to the galleys.”] 
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AK;^ thus mflldiig the inaiy nsiirp the ittirti^OKis 
OC the judge/ the poet becomes satidoal ou the 
subject of unequal pumshmeut. Four folks, he 
sa^s, are sent to the galleys, when, tety often, 
‘ they have committed no crime; while persons 
of birth, “who can speak like a book,” aremily 
condemned, when guilty, to the same punish- 
ment. He tells the jury that their sentence is 
either too much or too little, and that they 
should remember the proverb, “A door must be 
either open* or shut.” But the record of -this 
trial is nothing without a moral, and it is con- 
veyed in the following terms : 

La moralitd d’ la chose 
O'est qa’ Tarsenic eat maJsaiu ; 

Ontre qu'on n'est pas cextain 
Qu’y n’ laisse des 'niarqu’ oh c’ qu’on V[>Oi»c. 
i. * Bennes^en done aux souris, 
jamais h vos maris. 

Fant esperer qu' la justice 
Va nous dire c’ qu’ y faut penser ; 

Le jug’ment pourra s’easser, 

Mais il est temps qa' 9 a finisse, 

Et qu’on tire b, Talembic 
Tout c’ bfil esprit d’arsenic. 

[The moral of the affair is that aiaenic is un- 
wholesome. Besides, one is not certain that it does 
not leave marks behind it. Give it then to mice, 
and never to husbands. It is to be Jioped that 
justice will toll us what we must think about it. 
The sentence may be quashed. But it Is time that 
this should end, and that we should take out of the 
alembic all this line .s]>irit of ar&euic J 

For fear, however, of its being supposed that 
Iho subject has been too lightly treated, the 
poet reasserts ins personality in a “ Conclusion 
sdrieuse,” in which he gives advice to the law- 
makers: 

Aux forgeurs d’ lois, je m’ sens d’ f )rce 
A forger un bon conseil : 

Faut, e’est clair comm’ 1’ soleil, 

' Au cod’ reprendie 1’ divorce. 

L’ mariag’ sans amour mutuel 
C’est du poison perpetuel. 

[To the forgers of the laws, 1 feel myself strong 
enough to forge this good advice: You must, as 
clear as the sun, restore divorce to tho code. Mar. 
riage without mutual love is peqietual poison.] 


The second of these poems is a full description 
of “ The Murder of Fualdcs,” a prose version 
of which appeared in No. 223 of this iournal 
^ugust 1, 1863). Described as a “Veritable 
Complaiute arrivdo de Toulouse,” the b^lad is 
ornamented on the title-page by a woodcut re- 
presenting the head of a man in a little cap and 
a high shirt-collar, who is either singing or pre- 
paring to be sick ; it is set to the air “ Au Mard- 
chal de Saxe,” and the first stanza invites a 
rather wide circle of auditors to give attention 
to it: 

Ecoutez, peuples de France, 

Du royfcume de Chili, 

Peuples de Russie aussi, 

Du cap de Bonne-Espdrance, 

Le memorable accident 
D’un crime trbs-oonsequent. 

[listen, peojde of, France, of the kingdom of 
CluU, people of Rubsia also, and of the Cape of 


iGood Hops, tke momomble aooido^itt of n TO17 re. 
markable criipe.] 

It was stated, in the article referred to, that 
Jausion was one of the murderers oondemued to 
death, but the last act of his life was not set 
forth. According to the^ author of the “ Com- 
plainte,” it consisted in his sending .to his family 
the stockings he wore on the scaffold as a token 
of his death, with the following words addressed 
to his wife, an accomplice in the crime : 

F^so sensible et chbre, 

Qui par mon ordre inhumain, 

31’as si bicn prCte la main 
Pour forcer le secretaire, 

Elbve nos chers enfants 
Dans tes nobles sentiments. 

[Dear and tender wife, who by my inhuman onler 
lent me thy assistance to force open the desk, bring 
up our dear children In thy noble sentiments.] 

When it is remembered that the noble senti- 
ments of this lady led her to urge Jausion to 
assist in the murder, she being present aud 
holding a lamp, and Fualdcs was taken by the 
head aud feet and laid on the table, it may bo a 
question whether the education of her children 
would greatly profit them. 

A MOCKING-BIRD IN LONDON. 

I WAS passing along by the Foundling Hos- 
pital, when I heard a musical cry, “ Fine fire- 
wood !” which seemed to me to be worthy of a 
concert-room. I walked slowly to hear it again 
and again, and 1 almost thought it was some 
fallen star of aucient opera, \uio had taken to 
a street barrow aud a load of fine firewood. It 
is wonderful how soon we forget. I lost that 
man and his musical cry in three minutes, but 
ten or fifteen minutes later I was going up 
Guildford-street, when he revived himself in my 
memory. Again 1 forgot him, aud made my 
way to a friend’s house in the vicinity of Russell- 
square. My friend’s daughter was an inviilid, 
wlio had left her home and husband in CJiarles- 
ton. South Carolina, when the unhappy civil 
war began. She was an English girl who had 
given her fate into the keeping of a young 
American, who had been educated at English 
Oxford. Little thought he when he took his 
lair bride to his Southern home, that in thi’ee 
short years the storm of war would drive him 
into tfie vortex of a whirlpool, and cast his 
wife and their two baby children into the refuge 
of her father’s home. So it had been. 1 had 
news of him, and I hastened to the wife with 
the glad tidings that a month ago he was safe. 

I entered the house and stood in the front draw- 
ing-room, which was darkened, while the western 
window that opened out of the back drawing- 
room wooed all the sunshine there might be, at 
noon, in the cheerful month of October. ’ Sud- 
denly I heard the musical cry of the firewood 
man. It rang out loud and clear, as if ho had 
stood by my side. 

At Inis moment the lady for whom I had 
news, entered. In her frail form, and fevered 



cli«dc and briBiaat eyee, I mid what made me 
m a inomeat foijjet the cry of ‘*Fme, fine, fine 
hrewood,'' I told the message that gladdened 
the faint fast beating heart, and enconraged her 
to hope for letters, and heard her say, “I must 
go to him. Better tend him wounded, or bury 
him dead, than live the dying life I am living 
here.” 

I began to falter words of encouragement 
that I Sid not feel, when the musical cry again 
burst on my ear. ^ 

1 “ Jt is my poor bird I” she siiH*!'* my mock- 

I ing-bird. He breaks my heart witli iiis songs of 
home, and he startles everybody with his imita- 
' tions.” ' • 

I looked up at the western window, and there 
hung the bird in a prodigious cage : just the giant 

I bird-house that a mockmg-bii*d ought always to 

I I have. Lazily removing his long figure from one 
i: side of the cage to the otlier, a few times, he 
'I begim to pour forth a song composed of the 
I • music of all the birds he bad heard in London. 

He ended his brilliant m^aiige uitli bis own 
sweet notes, which are exceedingly beautiful 
I The lady regarded him with a tender interest, 
with which was mingled her absent husband 
' and lost home. I led her to talk of him, for 1 
I thought I saw that though an object of painful 
interest, he still served to distract his mistress 
I from her anxiety and misery. 

** There is almost a human interest about 
* him,” she said; “he mimics us so v^cll. lit 
1 has a sharp short cry like the baby when his 
I sister takes something fi om him, and he revels 
I in mimicking poor Jip. The other day f heard 
I J ip cry ternbly, and I came hurrying down to 
j see to him, (jnite sm-e that he had got into some 
' unusual difficulty. Jip was asleep on the mat 
outside the drawing-room door, not even no- 
ticing his own yelping, and there was the biid 
I doing the dreadful imitation to pel fectioii. At 
I first Jip used to notice him, but he is quite 
accustomed to his noise now.” As if to illus- 
trate what she was saying, the bird here began a 
wonderful series of performances, the most diffi- 
cult of which, to me, seemed the click of casta- 
nets. Nothing was difficult to him, after he had 
put his head on one side, listened, and apparently 
decided how it was to be done. He did not 
practise the sound, but at once got it riglit 
m his mind, and brought it forth like a vivi- 
parous production, perfect in all its parts 
When he had clicked the castanets, and wliistled 
a tune to match, he again edified me witli the 
I “ Eine, fine, fine firewood” cry, immediately 
setting off its sonorous music with the shrill 
cracked quaver that a child evokes from a penny 
whistle. Then he gave the cry of the milk- 
woman when she rang the bell, then the cry of 
muffins, and then w^ater-cresses. Presently the 
cat mewed as if both the lady’s children were 
pulling it at once, and then Jip got into trouble, 
and lastly, the baby cried. “ You should hear 
lum whistle mj husband’s tunes,” said the lady, 
her eyes overflowing. “ Bear Arthur could not 
. beat him at whistling Dixie, or Red, White, 
and Blue.” 


I whistled the 'dHa the other of 
these tunes, and 

Dixie to a charm, mid the poot Ijsdy waS Weep- 
ing to the melody, as if it were only made to^ 
make -people weep. Nor was she at aU Com-' 
forted with the Red, White, and Blue. 

" 1 Wish I had left him with Arthur. I wi&h 
I had never tamed him. He does not seem like 
a bird to me, here in London. He seems like a 
ghost of the past — like somebody’s spirit im- 
prisoned in a bird. 1 hear him whistle Arthur’s 
tunes, and 1 almost think my husband has come 
in, as he used to in ^ur old home, always so 
cheerful. I cannot bear the strange sweet imi- 
tation in my room, and so I keep him down 
here ; but 1 shall ncit have him long. He has 
done well during the suiffmer we 

came in June ; but he begins tomiopcJIPp!||||«^ 
is one of his bright days. He will libt five » 
through the winter; he will not live through j 
next month. He will never survive unhappy ' 
November. T wish I had left him at home, j 
or had never taken him from the nest! He ' 
was such a litlle lump when I took him, with j 
no i)romise of the long body and longer tail he I 
has now. His mouth was always open, and he i 
-jcreamed like one file filing another, unless I j 
fed him almost continually. He was always , 
sw allowing a paste made of mashed potato and 
yolks of eggs rolled up into the form of worms, 
and dropped info his gaping mouth.” 

“And what docs he cat now ?” I 

“ He will cat almost anything that I eat, but I 
I feed him mostly on brown bread and milk, | 
which he likes belter than eggs, or fresh meat, | 
or anything. He will leave his chicken or his ' 
bceLtcak untouched, and eat a saucer of brown 1 1 
bread and milk in the day. Every day he goes | 
into his bat ii tub and takes his bath, and makes I 
las toilet like a gentleman, and every day his I 
house has to he thoroughly cleansed, or he would ' 
soon die. His cage seems large, but mocking- ‘ 
birds ne\cr thrive in small cages; and I think ' 
of thoir freedom. Then he cannot be as con- I 
ttui in confinement as if he had been born in a 
cage, and his parents before him. I wish he 1 
w ere in the orange-grove in my own dear home, ' 
or that he had the chance of stealing Japan | 
})lums at the end of our brief Charleston winter. 

Our garden used to be as full of music as the J 
ojiera, and a great deal sweeter to me, though I I 
dcaily love music.” I 

“ Charleston really seems home, then, to you,” 1 1 
I said. “I thought English people were merely 1 1 
foreign residents ; that they were never at horns ' ’ 
aiiy^ere but in ISngland.” , 

She smiled very faintly, and said, “I was 
taken from my home .young, like my mocking- 
bird. But O far more than that! 1 went 
to Arthur’s home, and, 0, it was a sunny 
home 1” • ' 

I tried to speak comfortingly and hopefully, | 
She only said she would go to her husband. 

“And the bird?” I asked. “O, he will die 
nekt month.” 

As I was leaving, the bird again favoured me 
with Dixie, and then with “ Eine, fine, fine fire- 


and eM^dwith a doiirisiLm^ ^elp £rom 

saems to be finishing' for the season, 

< giringr a last ^rfbrmance/* said the lady ; and 
then she thanked me again and again for the 
good news I had brought her^ and bade me 
good-by with an Sj>pearance of reviving hope* 

On a day in November, a day of sullen gloom, 
1 amun sought the home of the lady and the. 
bird. I wat the bearer of sorrowful news, but 
my sad errand could not wait. It must be 
done;, though it was a bitter duty. I must tell 
her, so near the angel world, that her beloved 
husband had gone before, and would meet her 
there. He had been my dear friend, but I 
counted my sorrow as nothing. Her mother met I 
me, and I saw, by her grave sad mien, that 1 had ’ 
hard news to hear, as well as to communicate. 

Hfr babies— oar babies — are orphans,** said 
the mother. 

Tiie beautiful lady and the brave h^band 
were both in the better land, and the briglft bird 
was dead too. This little sad romance of the time 
had so died out in an ordinary London street. 

The song was o’er, the last sweet note 
Upon the air had ceased to float. 

The life that thrilled in melody, 

With his wild music passed away. 

He longed for fragrance, flowers, and light, 

Hib heart had broken in the night. 


THE INDIEECT ROUTE. 

Most people, unless good or ill fortune has 
placed them at one or other end of the social 
ladder, know tolerably well the feelings atten- 
dant on the termination of a holiday. Whether 
we liave been welcoming hard work and braving 
btoken bones on the High Alps, or oifering 
passive resistance to diphtheria and scarlet 
lever at some sea-side sanatorium, Black Mon- 
day comes even as it did of old, and we poor 
straws are sucked out of still pool or playful 
eddy into the straight onward current oi work- 
ing ufe, In few places can this contrast be felt 
more vividly than on landing at Bouiah from a 
Nile voyage. The daily and weekly course 

through hushed old Egypt and its sands,” is 
of so easy and undomebtic a character as to 
foster a brief and pleasant oblivion of daily 
papers and weekly bills. The postman, though 
you do hear his bell in the calm evening as he 
carries his bag on foot from Cairo to the Cata- 
racts, calls not at your door, and there is no 
object to carry your thoughts beyond the narrow 
precincts of the dahabecii, except the proble- 
matic hippopottunus for whom you look among 
the castor-oil thickets but never sec, the croco- i 
dilc whom yoT\do see but never hit, or, if you 
do, it doesn*t hurt him, and the never-faiung 
robber tribe on the east bank, who are always 
hovering for prey, but who never attack you, 
even when you land in double-barrelled dimity 
to examine' the rock tombs of Beni Eossan, 
and learn how that opera-dancers pirouetted 


with boriCQutftl legs before Abirndkik, and ladies 
of the court plam football in white Balmoral 
boots with blue laces. AH tips, however, must 
come to an end; and when, ate a last ^e at 
the awful mass of the Pyj^lda, a Isrewell to 
the giant Sphinx beautifnlinsi^ite of mutilation, 
and a pitying look at Ramses the Second^as 
hi lies placidly smiling in a mud-hole till be 
shall be promoted to a glass-case in the portico 
of the British Museum, we drop down 
stream towards Cairo, begimiing to feel a fore- 
cast of the actual world. 

Hardly may we, as our donkeys pass through 
the city gate, cast a single mentfd stepping- 
stone ink* the gulf of two thousand years by 
looking out for the spot where Bedrcddin 
Hassan was found asleep in scanty costume, ere 
the door of Shepherd’s Hotel is undone, and we 
are at once in the full tide of London popula- 
tion. The hotel is in a high state of activity. 
The lamps are more numerous and bright than 
when last seen, the Nubian waiters’ shirts are 
whiter, their skins— by contrast at least— shine 
blacker, the staircases are choked with port- 
manteaus and folding arm-chairs. The overland 
})asseiigcrs have arrived ; and at once the mere 
pleasure-tourist sinks into insignilicanoc, the 
like whereof he has not for some months known. 
In Upper Egypt he Ima been a sort of petty 
king, a Roi Faineant like enough, with a maire 
dc palais in the guise of a dragoman, but still a 
monarch, supported, moreover, in right (and 
wrong, too, oft(‘u) by Turkish pashas not im- 
pervious to the influences of champagne. Bnt 
now, when his sole connexion with Arabia is the 
Arabic numeral which marks his identify in a 
bustling hotel, he becomes wondrous small. The 
mighty stream which periodically bears outward 
numbers of active youths, and returns charged 
with limp ladies and flexible children, is all im- 
portant. Their time is limited, their places arc 
booked* through, and the best and quickest means 
of transit belong of right to them. The railway 
may now probably have made some diflerenee in 
the state of matters, but in the time to which 
these pages refer, he who had hedged aside from 
the direct forthright found the entered tide not 
only leave him hindmost, but continue to flow so 
strongly as to render his chance of getting in 
again very small. 

To drop metaphor, all wc wanted was a pas- 
sage from Cairo to Alexandria, and this it was 
by no means easy to obtain. Our party was in- 
creased in number by several Indian officers, 
civilians, and others; and these, having over- 
stayed the time allotted, had lost their privileges, 
and were powerless as ourselves. Steamer after 
steamer came in, but so did caravan after caravan 
of Suez' passengers, the desert telegraph’s cry 
was still “ They come,” and the clerks gave little 
hope but that, even if we stayed a fortnight, a 
similar result would ensue. A vaguely-expressed 
promise of a possible steamer in a few days lured 
us to stay, and Cairo, after all, offers amusement 
enough for even a longer period. The obelisk 
of Heliopolis, where the bees, like the Christians 
of Upper Egypt, have filled the hieroglyphic 
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seuljptutes with mud, (^cupied one day, ai^ 
seryed to show the spirit o{ that noble animal 
the Emtian donkey. His long-leersred ridct 


was jisUessly gtusmj: at the shabby tnanoeuvres 
oC some shaofay soldiers, when a bnrst of military 
imisie roused the energies of the Arab steed. 
Clothing his neck with thunder, and shouting 
‘*Ha! ha!*’ tothe trumpets, he leaped gallantly 
across a tolerably wide dncli, on whose brink be 
had been posted, leaving his amazed rider stand- 
ing on his feet, with a ditch and four miles of 
liot sand between him and the city. Happily the 
donkey’s views were those of immediate comfort, 
and in a few minutes he was standing quietly 
under the shade of a giant sycamore, Warranted 
by tradition to be that which sheltered Joseph 
and Mary in their flight from Palestine. Another 
day was given to the Petrified Foicst, a w idc basin 
which (whether geologists have explained it or 
not) must at one time have been filled with 
water, on whose surface flo,itcd masses of wood 
of all shapes and sizes, from palm-trees a hundred 
and twenty feet long (I rn'easuied one of that 
size) down to innumerable logs, <‘liips, nuts, and 
splinters. The bottom of tlio valley undulates 
gently, and it seems as though the water iiad 
aiained off gradually, the larger logs (which, of 
course, would take m-ound first) being in%ariably 
on the summits of the small hills'* while the 
minute portions lie thickly congregatc-d in the 
hollows, where they have been snrpt by the re- 
tiring current. But of wliat nature was this 
water ? How comes it that every morsel oi the 
wood, even to some few stuiup^' of jialm yet in 
situ, is now converted into solid stone? 

Our continual inquines at the transit-office 
were at length answered by the joyful news that 
a steamer had arrived. tJnfortunately she was 
timed so as to discharge her passengers at 
Alcxandi’ia too late to catch the Ausliiuu Lloyd’s 
boat for Smyrna, the only boat by which tliere 
was any chance of our reaching Eui ope, and that, 
too, by a roundabout road. Yam were our re- 
presentations that if the steamer were not to 
start till Thursday she might as well, for our 
purposes, not start at all ; the clerks admitted 
the truth of our assertions, and even enhanced 
their force by stating that it was more than pro- 
bable that the Austrian boat would have to leave 
with few or no passengers, for want oi the Nile 
steamer, which might quite as easily start on 
one day as on another; but they also assured 
us tiiat any attempt to force these ideas into a 
Turkish brain by any process short of cracking 
the brainpan would be hopelessly futile. The 
British lions now fairly caged began to roar, 
wlien an Italian mouse jiresonted himself to 
gnaw asunder the mcslics wliich couftned the 
desert lords. 

An Italian^ whb, some twelve or fifteen years 
before, had been in sufficiently poor circum- 
stances to find bimsclf wandering about London 
streets, had received Christmas welcome in the 
servants’ hall of one of these travellers. .The 
fact, long forgotten by the Englishman, had 
. dwelt in me mmd of the Italian, who was now 
a prosperous gentleman in commercial relations , 


with the Egyptian oonrt. Arab giudes 

to the curiosities of Cairo, adimission to the 
palaces, all iiad been pressed by Signor Carlo 
on his former benefactor, and now, no soonet 
did he hear of the existing difficulty, than be 
pledged himself to remove it. He had not 
I rated his power. That same night he entered 
I the billiard-room at Shepherd’s with his hat half 
‘ full of Spanish dollars, won at ^cart6 ^om a 
Turkish pasha, from whom also he had extracted 
an order for the steamer to leave next morning. 
Some, says Charles Lamb, have unawares enter- 
tained angels. Gladly did we drop down to 
Atfeh and Alexandria," and early the next morn- 
ing our party, with a very few additions, mus- 
tered on the deck of the Europa. 

The equinoctial gales, which had bfowa with 
annoying punctually for the last two days, raised 
such a sea that the deck was soon all but empty, 
and the cabin thronged. With natural hesita- 
tion 1 linger on the top step of that steep stair, 
whose brass handrail smells, methinks, with un- 
usual pungency. A framed board, of course, 
meets my eye. What is it ? If it be the usual 
steward’s list, with inappropriate offers of bottled 
stout, and highly repulsive allusions to mutton- 
chops, 1 had better not 


stout, and highly repulsive allusions to mutton- 
chops, 1 had better not read if. No ! it appeals 
to less earthly considerations, being an inscrip- 
t ion in three laimuages (like the Rosetta stone, 
1 think, as I feebly court remembrances of the 
immovable past), detailing the rules to be obeyed 
by passengers on board the Austrian Lloyd’s 
boats. Tiiesc, though numerous and verbose, 
are not very interesting, till I come to No. 13, 
which informs me sententiously that “ Gentle- 
men passengers, having a proper feeling, will be 
expected to show all decorous attention to 
i ladies;” and No. 14, setting forth that *'Gcn- 
I tlemeu passengers are not on any account to in- 
terfere with the management of the vessel, fof 
which governmentally-constituled officers have 
been duly appointed.” As I muse upon the 
manner of men to whom these regulations may 
be addressed, the steam-pipe ceases to scream, 
the Europa plunges, not perhaps more deeply 
tlian she did, but far more distractedly, and we 
arc off. A few minutes more and a sharp cry 
of “ Starboard !” sounds from the bridge, and 
steadily hard-a-port goes the tiller under the 
guidance of a squat figure in long tow-coloured 
hair and mustachios. A rush, a scuffle, Towhair 
is shoved summarily to leew^ard, and the wheel 
is revolving rapidly in the hands of a young 
master mariner from the China seas, master of 
opium-clippers, and not unconscious of typhoons. 
The Europa swerves wildly, a drenching cloud 
of spray sweeps from stem to stem, and from 
the middle of it, like old Neptune in the d&neid, 
emerges the govemmentally-constitutcd officer, 
full charged with polvsyllabic wrath, which he 
distributes impartially upon tl» dethroned 
helmsman and upon the usurper. What effect 
the volley may have upon Towhair, I know not; 
the young Scotsman certainly neither under- 
si ados nor cares for it, but quietly pointing to 
the black fang of a rock that shows itself in 
fcakfol proximity to our quarter, resigns the 
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wJioei to its Iformer possessor and resumes Ills his owju leg to the table's leg, few, indeed, 
waJt * ^ are his ffuests, ITie Austrian oonsu! from Kbar- 

Blessiug the good fortune which has so or- toum, who has astonished us by the magniiloence 

. , dcred it that English sea-terms have been sown of his diamond mouthpieces to what he informs 

in ^ lands, and have taken root in many Ian- us are only bis travelling pipes, refuses to eat, 

j guages, I rejoin mv friend the roaster marineiv and reflects upon Vienna, where he intends to 

' and detail to him the fact that he has unknow- drink— and as I subsequently learn from a spec- 

^ ingly violated a special act, cap, i., sect. 14. tator, does actually ingurgitate— incredible 

The manner smiles composedly, and remarks, floods of beer. The Germ^ naturalist, whose 

, as analogous to the subject, that when Chinese bc&t days have been spent in the blazing plains 

merebim&lLire an English vessel, it is usual to of Kordofan, and who has all but seen &e uni- 

! insmt in the charterparty that the British master corn, in whose existence he is a firm believer, 

J shell not beat the uhincse supercargo. I per- fasts unwillingly, and comforts himself with a 

’ ceive the analogy, and leflcct that I would prospective omelette, to be made when he lands 

I rather not be a Chinese supercargo. Meantime, at Triestr.', out of an egg fresh laid by Mr, 

I alUiough Eurus and Zephyr with their lateral Barking's tame ostrich on the day of our de- 

! noise, Libecoio aud Scirocco, bio w> hard, the sky parture. Four courageous and hungry pas- 

is happily bright overhead, and as the Europa, sengers sit in the four corners of the cabin 

1 though over-engined and under-timbered so that floor, holding on as the vessel rolls, to prevent 

'! she wheezes and groans fearfully, is really a themselves trom playing an involuntary game 

smart well-built boat, I walk as steadily as the of Puss in the Corner, while the steward, an 

playful skittishness of the deck will allow, and active puss in pumps, waltzes round the need- 

' listen to the mariner, who holds me, not with Icssly polished floor, and rapidly deals small 

' glittering eye, but with friendly baud, when the modicums of scliinkcl, kalb&braler, and other 

Suropa is more playful than usual, and tells national delicacies. At night, our prudent j 

tales almost as wild as those of his ancient pro- skipper Lay to, under the lec of Scarpauto, and 

' totype. He corroborates fully all that I have all ne\t day aud mght we proceeded with small 

. ever heard of Chinese craft and Chinese ciucity. abatement of weather among the wind-swept , 

In all the narrow seas, he says, a man holds his Cyclades, till early morning found us entering I 

life on one simple condition— that of unceasing the Gulf of Smyrna. Here, like our great pro- 

' watchfulness. Every man you meet is an totype, Lord Bateman, having “come to famed ! 

I enemy, who will without scruple rob and mas- Tui key, w c was taken and put in prison." 

sacrc the men with whom he has traded and For civilisation has made rapid progress, and 
feasted a few hours before. Treachcrv, he the Turks, like wise Feringiiecs, no longer trust 
fairlyenoushremaiks, can scarcely be predicated in Allah, but ameliorate a visitor’s health by 
I of men who do not seem to comprehend the shutting him up in a dirty jail, where his only ' 

I notion of good faith. In the humbler walks ot eveicising-ground is the cemetery, thick w'ith 

cheating, too, they are renowned proficients. gia\t stones of those who have died in the laza- 

Opium is never paid for but in bullion, and this ret to, liis only prospect, the sky covered with 

in small ingots of a defined weight, which, foi the streams ot wild-fowl who gather round the 

j security, are fitted into wooden cases, and spungs of Caystcr even as they did in the days i 

screwed down to the floor of the captain’s of Homer. However, our travelling party 

cabin. A new skipper, on his first visit to the passed the days as merrily as might be, laughed ' 

' opium buyer’s after his promotion, was greatly at the Italian doctor as he pertormed the daily 

provoked by a stupid carpenter, who had made faicc of inspection, and on the fifth morning 

' the gold-boxes too small. The carpenter, a we “ i eg ained our freedom with a sigh,” for we 

' Chinese, was sulky, vowed they wxre the right were now to separate. 

size, enlarged them, however, at the express The Anglo-Indians started for Constantinople, j 
1 desire of his captain, and all was right for a tlie youthful mariner for a small tour among the 

day or two. Only for a day or two, for on islands, and the present writer for the Firceus, 

j the next consignment of opium being delivered, where Greece, following suit to Turkey, im- 

I the carpenter liad gone back to his old ways mediately locked us up again. But Greece 

I and* measures. Fresh indignation from the herself was at this date in quarantine. The 
I captain, fresh protestations from the carpenter, English steamer Firebrand lay in the en- 

[ but the fact being patent that the cases are trance of the harbour ; Admiral Parker’s 

' too small, he is again compelled to yield. On squadron was in the Gulf of Salamis ; and 

the captain’s return, the mjstery, which has the Pacifico blockade was in full force. It 

proDably been obvious to the reader, is unveiled did not seem to produce any visible effects, 

to his astonished eyes, and the s/iroff^, whose The people lounged about listlessly; did a 

, skill in estimating the proportions of alloy poverty-stricken sort of marketing in the 

! scarcely needs' the confirmation of the assayer, Azora ; and chilled, perhaps, by an intpsely 

' inform him that two separate * adult erations cold spring, left the street of the East Wind to 

I have been effected, aud that for the future he its legitimate proprietor. Athens seemed very 

j roust measure his gold as well as weigh it. unrem. The city itself, an ill-assorted cross 

I With such tales the day wears on, and diimcr between a German watering-place and a Scotch 

I is annoqneed. The captain takes the head of fishing-village ; the national dress, perhaps from 

I the table, and to ensure his keeping it, lashes the intense consciousness of fine clothes which 
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tli6 men exliibiti like n fan6j-ball get-up ; while 
it was very odd to read shop-fronta and news- 
pjibrs in the old character associated with 
leatieoiis and ** first schoola,” or to puzzle 
over such words as “Modiste** and “Don 
Quixotic** in the type sacred to jUschylus and 
Thucydides. 

The ruins are glorious. Endowing, perhaps, to 
the exceptional circumstances of the time, the 
buzzing crowd of cicerones, custodes, gardiens, 
&c., had dispersed, and we were free to wander. 
From the green slope of Mars* Hill, whence 
Paul looked on the exquisite “temple made 
with hands,** on to the less pure but more 
gorgeous colonnade in the plain, on whose sum- 
mit stands that grim protest against the luxury 
of this world, the narrow dungeon of a Chris- 
tian monh. The Arch of Hadrian, which has been 
l^oisted up to afford free passage to the swallows 
of Somerset House ; and the monument of Lysi- 
cratis, carefully placed out of harm’s way among 
the chimney-pots of Howell and James ; the 
race-course, with its seats covered with velvet 
turfj and the hawthorn brake, which served for 
the tiring-room of Nick Bottom and Co. ; are all 
dclightfuJ. Even the huge mosaic pavement m 
the^ palace-gardens, whose vast size and coarse 
design tell so eloquently of slave-labour and of 
the degradation ^ of taste which unfailingly fol- 
lows, IS not without interest. We drove to 
Salamis, and paid our respects to the renresen- 
tative of Englaud, who received us iu wliat has 
been called the noblest presence-chamber of 
Britain, an admiral’s cabin. Here lay the Lords 
of Ocean, with a quantity of wretched coastiiig- 
craft, w'Uicli their orders compelled them to keep 
ill durance vile. But next morning, a sturllmg 
change was visible. As 1 took my usual morn- 
ing walk to the top of a small hill from wliicb 
the top-gallants of tlie squadron could be seen, 
an unusual display of bunting caught my eye 
The telescope showed me, to my unmitigated 
amazement, blue and white checks, the national 
flag of Greece, w a ving at every mast-head Wliat 
might this be r Por several days past the news- 
pa})eis had teemed with leading art icles lioriiblv 
stufled with epithets of classic warfare, which 
might be condensed into this formula: Wanted, 
a Themistocles to destroy the fleet of the modern 
Xerxes, now lying off Salamis. Had they found 
the man. I remembered a sergeant who was in 
quarantine with ns, and whose dignity, when he 
had put on his Sunday uniform, w'as something 
overpowering. Marmaduke Magog, in far remote 
days, alone came near it. Could he have gone 
down and sun’ounded the fleet by night It wao 
scarcely probable, but in preparation for the 
worst, it seemed best to secure a good breakfast, 
so I returned to the table d’hote, where the few 
British aubiects then in Athens were gathered. 
After breakfast, the landlord ushered in with 
some ceremony two representative men of Hellas, 
an Athenian and a Spartan. The former, brilliant 
in a green velvet jacket and snowy-w^hite kilt — 

I forget how many yards of calico there were in 
it* but the figure took my breath away — was ai 
royal aide-de-camp. The descendant of Lycurgus, | 


whom wc already knew, was as unlike an ideal 
Lacedsemonian hs can well be imagined. A short, 
biack'-haired, lively little man in European even- 


ing 

corn] 


dress, shiny boots, and primrose kid glovers 
iplete, who had often tried to persuade me 
to visit his country, expatiating on the delicious 
oranges and plump partridges which not unplca- 
santiy have displaced the black broth of his 
ancestors. His mission this mornmg was to 
translate a speech delivered with all .appearance 
of courtesy by his comrade. This day was the 
anniversary of the Independence of Greece. 
Painful circumstances, unnecessary to be more 
than alluded to, had caused temporal^ estrange- 
ment between the court of Greece and an ally 
for whom, nevertheless, she entertained, &c. &c. 
It had come to his majesty’s knowledge that 
certain English gentlemen Wjere at present in 
Athens, and it would give his majesty pleasure 
if said gentlemen would attend the solemn service 
shortly to commence in the cathedral. 

Here was a tuin of Dame Fortune’s a heel! 
After being pushed on one side by excited 
F. and 0. passengers, charitably fed by a Ger- 
man steward, poked at with long sticks by sani- 
tary oflicers, to be now spoken at by a royal 
envoy and recognised as a political feature ! 
We returned suitable replies, and in a few mi- 
nutes “ wc, the people of England,” under three 
umbrellas (for a drizzling ram had set in), pro- 
ceeded tovrards the cathedral. Chairs were 
placed for us immediately in front of the royal 
scats, and in a few minutes the procession 
cuteied. 1 never, except in private theatricals, 
saw so very small a court. Some half-dozen 
officers, onr friend of the green jacket by far 
the most conspicuous ; about as many footmen ; 
the king, liis unmistakable German face look- 
ing impassively over a jacket, which would be 
blue velvet were it not all silver luce; the 
queen, red-faced from continuous out-door ex- 
erciNC, and two ladies of honour, all in national 
coatumc. One of these latter, by the way, made 
up for many deficiencies, being surpassingly 
lo^elv. Tiie acclamations of the people were on 
a strictly proportionate scale. One voice called 

out once, ZetoV . All else was silence. The 

performance — I mean the service— was awfully 
long, and begging his majesty’s pardon, he 
should not have yawned so very much if he did 
not wish to be imitated. At length it was over. 
Tiic court retired: the faitliful Abdiel again 
uttered his loyal cry ; I was thrice blest in being 
able to shelter with iny umbrella the beauteous 
maid of honour, as she had to scud rapidly under 
the cathedral eaves to reach her carriage, and 
wc returned to the hotel, passing under a 
triumphal arch where was inscribed “ Long live 
the three Allied Powers,” one of which three 
was at that moment hoisting the flag of Greece 
and blockading her ports. * 

At dinner one of fho people of England, a 
young Irish Catholic, who has been carrying on 
8omfi quiet aud not sfiecially recognised commu- 
nication with the court, and who always amuses 
us .by the tone of mysterious tenderness with 
which he speaks of the queen, recounts the 
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eiftnts of iJbo mormng to a Protestant fellow- 
jcotintiymani a clergyman who'liad not aooom- 
|Mmied ns to tlie mass, and whose Une eye 
twinges with fan as be listens to the comments 
of the youth. thought the queen lookhd 
uneasy, poor Uiing! She was not frightened, 
no, but durrifti}.” “Is it toned? My dear 
sir, iurried ? You’d as asDy tory a beefsteak.” 
With the roar which greeted this unpoetic but 
singularly, appropriate simile I terminate my 
rmninisoences of Athens. 


NAMES OF ENGLISH PIVEliS. 

It was from Grimson’s farm, in a wild and 
lonely part of Cumberland, near the Fells, that 
I drove one morning last February with my 
friend the antiquarian and etymologist to Burd- 
Oswald. At Burd-Oswald, there is most to be 
seen of the remains of the old Jloman wall. There 
are ramparts, ten or twelve tiers of which are 
still standing, half-demolished corner-towers, 
broken bypocau&ts, fragments of gateways, doors, 
dnd windows. But the grass grows over the 
threshold where the war-chariots once rattled, 
and the fox hides in the batli-rooms of the pro- 
consul. The quern that once held the cen- 
turion’s wheat is now choked with moss, and 
the rude stone altars are spotted with the grey 
lichen. Amid tliese ruins, where the Homan 
eagle was once planted to scare back the savage 
and half-clothed Scot, we spent a long day 
rambling and musing, and at night slept in the 
adjacent farm-house. Before a hu"c peat-lire 
we sat examining the farmer’s collection, the 
bronze handle of a Komau sword terminating in 
a buirs-head, Kttle bronze mannikins represent- 
ing household deities, boais’ tusk^, and other 
antiquities. All these exhausted, Grimsou 
began on his favourite subject of etymology, 
and from discussing the boat-hcaded race, and 
the Piets, and the aborigines before the Celt, 
and the Pane and the Norman, wc fell upon 
derivations. 

Now Grimsou had been busy tracing the 
derivations of the names of our English rivers 
back to the Celtic, the Norse, or even the 
old Sanscrit, aud he had some notes about his 
recent labours theu in his great-coat pocket. So 
I pressed lura to read them, aud, lighting my 
dgar and filling mv glass with toddy, not only 

a ared to listen, but took a sheet of paper and 
5 some notes of what he read me. Believing 
these notes to be too curious to be allowed to 
perish, I here, by Grimson’s leave, append them, 
with a few preliminary remarks : 

When the etymologist, hunting a word through 
the thorny thidircis of many Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, brings it to bay at last, and finally runs 
it to death in the Sanscrit, he feels a delight 
keener than that of the fox-hunter — keener, be- 
cause the pleasure, though less robust, is one 
more intellectual and refined. When, therefore, 
my friend Grimson, after cutting and cutting, 
traces a nerve of the root of a Saxon word 
through idlest and heart up to its grey ganglion 


in the brain of the early he is as happy 
as a miner when he meets wiih a lode. The 
happiest day of Crimson’s life was, I beimre; 
when he discovered that the riyer Humber 
derived its grand old name fi^m the Sanscrit 
word ambu (water), and the riytr Otter its title 
from the Sanscrit ud (also water). He fdt then 
that he had widened our knowledge of Eng- 
lish language, and classified one more clue to 
the Oricntm origin of the European races. 

The names of the English rivers were often 
given to them by the pre-Celtic races. These 
names, rude and simple, are like fossils, for 
they remain unaltered : incontestable proofs 
of certefin etlmic epochs and certdn national 
changes. They exist, but they are not of the 
present day, and have no more in common 
with the substance they are embedded in, than a 
bullet has wuth the soldier’s leg that receives it. 
Yet these words of bygone races are, like fossils, 
of extreme interest and value. There they are, 
and they must be accounted for ; they ai’e nearly 
all that wt‘ know for certain, of those early 
tcmiiits of the land; they might have lived in 
the historic times, but whoever and whenever 
they wore, they used words that came ori- 
ginally from the strange land which thousands 
of yeai , alfcr their descendants conquered and 
held. 

My friend Grimson divides the derivations of 
names of rivers into seven classes. 1. Those 
which describe the river siinidy and abstractedly | 
as the water. 2. Those which describe it as 
violenl, guiile, wide, or sluggish. 3. Those 
uhich ilesciibe a river by its course, as winding, 
straight, or crooked. 4. Those which refer to 
the quality of its waters as clear, brieht, dark, 
or turbid. 5. Those which refer to tlie sound ' 
made by itb waters. G Those which refer to its 
source or the manner of its formation. 7. Those 
which refer to it as a boundary or a protcc- i 
i tion. 

Of the first simple and more barbaric class, 
which includes mere appellatives, are many Eng- 
lisli rivers whose names end in “ a” and “ ew,” as 
the llotha and tlie Caldew. The Avon that 
wand^s by the cburcli where Shakespeare lies 
buneef, owes its name to the old Celtic word | 
avon (water), the Gothic, ahva. The De- 
vonshire Auiie, the Cumberland Eheu, and j 
the Cornish Inney, owe their origin to the same . 
simple source ; n hile the Scotch Bannock and ' 
Errick, like the Berkshire Ock and the Devon- ^ 
shire Oke, ucre christened from the obsolete | 
Gaelic woid oich, signifying also water. From 
the Sanscrit ambu (water) flows as it were 
the Berkshire Etnme, the Humber, the Hole, 
that mysterious stream in Surrey, and the . 
Staffordshire Hamps: all expressing what the ' 
Sanscrit root of ambu does— movement, the 
most wonderful thing about water being its in- 
voluntary movement and inner life. 

It is to the Celts we are indebted for that 
dangerous gift whisky ; to them too we owe its ' 
name, which means water, from the Welsh wysg, ' 
water. From this root come the names of || 
many rivers, as the Devonshire Axe, the Somer- 
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set^iihire Axe, the Wiitsbire Ash, the Scotch 
]08k| the Monmouthshire Usk, the Oxfordshire 
Isis* 

The San^it word ud (oolketed waters) is 
also a starting-place for derivations, according to 
Orimson. To It the river Otter owes its name, 
and* also the Dorsetshire Woder and the Sussex 
Adur, a word which exactly conosponds in 
origin with the French Adour ; and now, though 
we disappoint Cumberland people, we must re- 
mark that their Eden does not derive its name 
from Paradise, but from the old Welsh verb 
eddaih (to flow), like the Nottinghamshire Idle 
and the Scotch Ettrick. 

The Welsh word dwfr (water) has stood god- 
father to many rivers. It stood sponsor to the 
Yorkshire Dow and the Staffordshire Dove, and 
through its stream it gave a name to the town 
of Dover ; signifying simply to move. The root 
exists in the Basque word ur (water), and the 
Hungarian er (a brook). Under this one roof. 
Crimson clusterb the Kadnor^^hire and Worccb- 
tershire Arrows, the Sli^o Arrow and the Sussex 
Arun, the Yorkshire Arke and the Lancashire 
Irk. 

One would not have expected that any Eng- 
lish river would have a name derived from the 
same source as that of the great German Kliine, 
yet so it is. The Sanscrit n (to flow) is found 
in the name of the German stream, as well as of 
• the Worcestershire Rea, the Devouvshirc Wraj, 
and the Rye, the tributary of the Litfey. 

There is an old "W elbh root, rlicdu (to race), 
says Crimson, spealdng affectionately of it, from 
whence not only the Rhone denies its name, 
but also that quiet liltlc strcaiulct in our beau- 
tiful lake distiict, the Rot ha, the Shropshire 
' Rodden, the Thames tributary, Rother, the 
! Sussex Roller, and the Robs-shire Rasay. 

I Prom the Welsh word garw (violent) mani 
I rivers have derived their names, ab Garfivatcr, *u 
burn m Lanarkshire, the GrytFc in Renfrew, 
and the Girvau in Ayr; while from the old 
Gaelic sqiot (English ship), exiircssing sudden 
and abrupt force, the Shcffiela Sheaf and the 
Skippen owe their titles. 

There is a Sanscrit word, sphar (to burst 
forth), a venerable root from which, says Grini- 
son, many young shoots have sprung, such us 
our English words spark, spring, spirt, spruce, 
^ry, spa, spew, all expressing a lively force. 
The Spry at Elgin, the Scotch streams Spean 
and Spear, the Westmoreland Sprint , w ere named 
from the vivacity and vigour of Iheir currents. 

Languages, while they live, show their iimer 
life by growing, changing. Thus tlie Sanscrit 
word tine (to agitate), while it lived, became the 
root ot the Welsh word dilinco (a deluge), and 
the German tilgen (to overthrow). Prom this 
word, with an intermixture of the sense of 
boundary from the German thielen (to divide), 
comes the name of the Northumberland Tile, 
and the Die! of Limerick. 

It is not unfrequent for a word to have two 
conflicting derivations. In that case the actual 
• nature of the stream must guide the etymolo- 
gist. Por instance, the Ayrshire Irvine may 
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have been named either from tho Celtic arav 
(gentle), or the Sanscrit arv (to totroy). So 
again in the rivers— Gelt, and Ohelt^ond CWder 
— ^there is the German kalt (cold), and ol^ 
Gaelic Gallaidh (swift). 

“ Sometimes,’* says Grirason, “the old San- 
scrit word, as, for example, car (to move), 
branches into two different meanings, one ex- 
pressing the going fast, the other the going 
round. Prom one or both of these, comes the 
Perthshire Garry and the Selkirkshire Garrow.** 

The derivation of the Medway has been much 
discussed. One of the great German philologists 
traces it to the word mead (honey), and the old 
Norse veig (a cup) ; that is to say, the bowl of 
I honey. Gibson, on the other hand, thinks its 
original name was the Mid-way, because it flows 
I tlirough the middle of Kent. Grimson, last but 
not least, derives the name from the Gaelic 
meath (mild), and the old Norse mida (to move 
softly, mildly), for, says he, the Medway is a 
grave gently flowing river. 

The Gaelic woref liomh (smooth, clammy, or 
sluggbh) enters into the names of many rivers, 1 
jis the Lcam at Leamington; the Dorsetshire j 
Lyme; the Devonshire Leman; the Kentish 
Limeu ; and the Scottish Loch Lomond. Prom ! 
the Gaelic foil (slow, gentle), the old word- ? 
painters named the Pal, at Falmouth, the Scotch 1 
Pillar, and the Cork Poilagh. The Welsh verb 
(nenan (to expand), used for broad and expand- 
ing streams, boasts a large family of godchildren 
rivers — as the Tavy, the Dee, the Tay, the 
Tcigu, the Tamar, and even the Thames itself. 

Let me cull a few more derivations from 
Grinibou, curious and valuable, because they 
«^how t he early iutermiiigling of nations. Tim 
derivations i shall now choose shall be less ab- 
sti icl and more indubitable. They are deriva- 
tioub of names which betray more love and fixed 
observation iu namers, and imply, therefore, less 
vairrancy and more civihsation in race. 

The Aberdeen stream the Racket, the Shrop- 
shire Bowl, and the Aberdeen Bogie, ‘all come 
irom the Sanscrit root hhuj (English bow), 
meaning tortuous ; the Cam, at Cambridge, from 
ihc Gaelic and Welsh words cam (to bend) ; the 
Cumberland Crumniock from the Welsh word 
crom (curved) ; the Derwent from ^le Welsh 
Derwyn (to wind). “In many river names, 
a root implying clearness, brightness, or trans- 
parency, is to be traced,** says Grimson. The 
old Gaelic *can (white, pure) is embedded iu 
the names of the Essex Cann, the Kentish Ken, 
the Devonshire Kenne, the Cornisli Conner, ai^ 
the Lancashire Conder. The early settlers in 
England little thought that a few centuries 
would leave no trace of them but a burial 
mound or two, and the name they gave to the 
rivers beside which they dwelt. Yet the old 
Celtic word vind, Welsli gwyrm (white), as 
fossilised in the names of the rivers Vent (Cum- 
berland), Quenliy (bhropsliire), Pina (Ulster), 
Finnan (Inverness), and Windermere, Cumbie, 
and the Wandle (Surrey), axe all the records, 
ei&cept a few firay wtMrds, We possess of those 
early races. 
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who haft pfreatly aided tis in bringing so many 
detaiift wifehin the compass of a small cabinet 
pjctnre, gives the prettiest names in the world. 
The aftses^milkmaid he calls Scaphion; the 
painter of the cheeks is Phiale ; the eyebrowa 
are dyed by Stimmi; the golden ointment is 
rubbed in by Nape; Calamis holds the tongs; 
theiipft of Psecas are the living fountain whence 
proceed the essences ; and the handy negress is 
Cypassis. 

These ready handmaidens burst into loud ap' 
planse when their pleasing task is ended, and 
their raptures are permitted, because their lady 
regards them, not as signs of self-laudation, but 
as tributes to her own beauty. And,* to show 
that nature and art have done their best, another 
slave now enters, bearing a metallic looking, 
glass. 

We will assume that the domina is satisfied, 
and dismisses all the beautifiers with a benignant 

smile. Should she be dissatisfied No, the mind 

refuses to conjecture vvhat will happen in the 
event of such a frightful contingency. 

The gradual process by which this living figure 
becomes fashionably draped we shall not pause 
to acquire, but merely enumerate the principal 
articles of clothin". Of stays — those modem 
implements of self-torture— the domina knows 
nothing, nor would she have put them on if 
they had been perfectly familiar to her, for she 
does not believe in the beauty of a slender 
waist. Over a short “tunica’* is flung the 
“stola,” which is itself a long tunic reaching to 
the feet, with sleeves that cover half the upper 
part of the arm. When the opening in the 
stola has been closed >^ith the aid of brooches, 
when embroidered gay-coloured shoes have been 
put on, when the arms are encircled by golden 
snakes vrith ruby eyes, when the cars are weighted 
with pearls, when the fingers arc loaded with 
rings, and when a comb or two has been inscited 
in the hair, the lady is completely attired for in- 
doors, presenting the strongest possible contrast 
to the be-crinoUned belle ot the present day, and 
suggesting the suspicion that if the beautifiers 
are doomed to hard work, the dressers almost 
enjoy a sinecure. If the domina goes out she 
merely flings on her “ palla,” which is exactly 
like the “ toga” of the man, and her pride in 
wearing it gracefully, exactly corresponds to that 
of Pansian beauties in the matter of shawls. On 
the whole, the main articles of clothing arc not 
very expensive. They are chiefly woollen, the 
me of silk being exceptional. The semi-trans- 
parent Goan robe is costly enough, but then it 
IS as disreputable as it is costly, and is not, pro- 
periy, to be associated with ladies of quality. 

The toilette of our domina being complete, 
she proposes to tfike a walk in the garden. Ac- 
cordingly, the fan-bearers make their appearance. 
That pretty coquettish use of the tan, which 
was brought to such high perfection in the last 
century, is b^ond the reach of the Roman belle, 
who would (feemi it ap indignity to the 
cooling implement in her own hands. In good 
* old dwa fans were made of broad leaves, but 
these have been abandoned for peacocks’ fea- 


ibers ; which, being in themselyef rather too 
I pliant for fanning purpoaes, are supported by 
a wooden framework. The ladv is pfond of her 
fan, and when she goes abroad her suaveft 
it in au open basket, that it may be seen irheii 
not in use. 

At the first glance it seems that the garden 
which she enters is altogether in the French 
taste, so persevering has been the “ topiarius,” 
or ornamental gardener, in giving to the trees aud 
shrubs forms as different as possible from those 
that naturally belong to them. Verdant beasts 
of prey, clipped with shears out of box or 
cypress, menace their haughty mistress, who 
may sometimes gratify her pride by beholding 
her name in foliage. If, however, she is weary 
of these artificial beauties and terrors, she may 
retire into another part of the garden, where 
nature is altogether controlled, and again comes 
a change in the shape of an orchard, or a 
vegetable-garden, or an avenue of plane-trees 
twined with ivy, which, under the name of 
“gestatio,” is regarded as the most delightful 
spot on the premises, commanding as it does the 
view of the surrounding country. 

In the act of contemplating the distant hills 
we leave our Roman lady. 


SETTLED AMONG THE MAORIS. 

As a settler in New Zealand at the begmning 
of another contest with the native Maoris, let 
me tell the English public how I and most of my 
neighbours feel. We are verjr far from desir- 
ing to see an end of the Maori race. Our sin- 
cere and earnest wish is to see them put ou 
such a fair footing as to be able to make common 
cause With us, and, by association of interests, 
find that of all things there is nothing so nu» 
j»rofitable for either party as a deadly quarrel. 
And even hitherto, instead of being the enemy 
of the Maori, it is my opinion that the settler 
has been his best and truest friend. He has 
done most to bring home to him the civilisation 
of wliicli he is veiy capable. The settler has 
done more tlian the missionary, though the work 
of the missionary and schoolmaster has in New 
Zealand not been altogether fruitless. They 
had extinguished cannibalism, taught reading 
and writing, imparted to many knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; but there they stopped, imd when 
they might have worked in harmony with the 
natural movements of society, it is a simple aud 
undeniable fact that, their zeal outrunning their 
discretion, they refused to do so. At the first 
hint of New Ze^and’s becoming a field for emi- 
gration, the missionaries as a body — there may 
have been exceptions— busily informed their flocks 
that the coming pakehas were the scum of society, 
outcasts who could not live in thelr natiye land, 
and endeavoured to the best of their ability to 
put the natives ou their guard against the immi- 
grants. Far from endeavouring to make, as, 
with a grain of tact, they might easily have 
made, the new comers coadjutors in the mis- 
sionary worli, they opposed the alienation of 
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knds, Bbuscd the charttciers of eettlera, iodM- 
dually and collectively, and* instead of fostodng 
good will between the wees, have, whenever op- 
portuuity offered, widened the breach they were 
themselves the first, to make. Thus, they be- 
lieved they would most easily retain their own 
spiritual ascendancy. They feared ‘lest the in- 
finence they were wont to exercise over their 
flocks should gi^nally die out, and the Ider- 
archy at the antipodes be lost in the bnstle of 
a rough Anglo-Saxon republic. The narrow 
policy failed utterly ; the missionaries lost the 
power that a generous exercise of sympathy, 
a little human tolerance, a liltle of the digui^ 
that belongs to pure lives led iu charity with all 
men, would have undoubtedly preserved to them. 
They who should have been, and could have 
been, the bond of union between the settlers 
and the natives, committed themselves to the 
meanest poliCT of selfishness, and sowed the 
bitter seeds of strife in the name of the Gospel 
of charity, From snch seeds they did not reap, 
even into their own garners, the fruit they de- 
sired. They lost their influence, and mainly 
because they made themselves, by their own 
folly, unpopular with the immigrants, instead of 
trying to amalgamate the old flock with the 
new. 

I am not one of those who would decry mis- 
sionary labour. I have a sincere honour for 
men who, casting aside the comforts of their 
native land, have betaken themselves to the 
work commanded in I he words, “Go yo forth 
unto all nations,” and amongst a nation of 
savages have concentrated their energies on the 
diffusion of the word of truth. I can understand 
that at the first colonisation of New Zealand the y 
I were influenced partly by a j ust desire to prevent 
j the natives from oeing cheated, and that they pro- 
perly opposed alienation of lands for such prices 
as a few Brummagem muskets and a score of 
Jew’s-harps. 1 can believe tliat their desire was 
often only to protect the interests of a capable 
people whom they trusted to see rising into im- 
portance through the influence of Christianity. 
From what they then knew of colonial life at 
the antipodes, they might not unreasonably be 
unable to foresee the ingress of a class of men 
whose manners and behaviour were likely to 
raise in the minds of tbeir disciples a respect 
for Christian institutions. What, it may be 
asked, cmlA they picture to tliemselves as the 
result of immigration, judging from the neigh- 
1 bouriug colony of New South Wales, but, as it 
I then was, the introduction of disease, drimken- 
t ness, profligacy, and vice, in all its worst forms ? 

1 I ndmit that they had cause for fear, ai^ feci 
I that it would be almost sacrilege to criticise the 
actions of a man like Marsden. Would that the 
missionaries to New Zealand had all been like 
him I But the fatal defect of then body in N ew 
Zealand was, that they could not open their eyes 
to the laws that rule human society. Bid they 
suppose that their opposition could arrest^ the 
tide of civilisation P Could they not see God in 
the world as well as in the Bible P Why should 
they have endeavoured to oppose the settlement 
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of those DxtgUshmen, who, if they had been taken 
by the hand by iean^rs and hdiperB already <m 
the spot, and Wiser and better Ih^selves, would, 
throi]^h precept and example, have beeome their 
best allies P If they had stisven to graft the 
civilised habits of the colonist upon the Chris* 
tianity taught by the missioiiaiy, thm would 
have been peace now in New Zealand# And 
how illogical was the ground they took up! In 
their previous teaching they must have told tbeir 
disci))les how Christianity brings its own fruits 
of joy into this world ; yet, as soon as they heard . 
that Christians were coming^ they abused them, ^ 
and by iijference disoreditea the influence of the | 
religion they professed. The principle of peace | 
and good will, on the first great opportumty of 
practically acting on it, was ignored. Why were ' 
not the new comers welcomed as a part of the | j 
great common flock? However it might be ' 
with the convicts of New South Wales, these j 
gentlemen — for such they generally were by 
oirth and education — must have understood the 
difirerence between free cmigraiion and trans- | 
portation. Again, for their prevention of the ) 
alienation of land from the natives for frivolous | 
and trifling payment , they are t o be praised ; but i 
tin's was not protection of the natives against I 
colonists. The laud was first bought by the | 
agents of a commercial company, and in these 1 
matters of land bargaining with the natives the 
immigrant s, as a body, had no part. 

The sale of lands dishonestly bought wip re- . 
versed, and they were repurchased, the original 
price being retained (particularly the musketb) 
for future adjustment, in which they (the 
muskets) took an active part. Nor does the j 
grave mistake end here, for the missionaries * 
persisted in a course meddlesome in itself and 
subversive of the discipline wliich might otlicr- j 
wise have been exercised over the natives. , 
Many, forgetting wliolly their office and tlie | 
scriptural directions for its due performance, , 
rushed headlong into politics, adopting a policy , 
for the protection of the Maoris against impro- , 
bable contingencies, and by its cramping influ- , 
ence diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the settlers. So they endeavoured to maintain a j 
failing influence over the native, by combining 
the priest with the politician, until now in New , 
Zealand missionary influence is powerless, ex- 
cept where it bends subservient to all the wishes ' 
of the natives. In the last war at Taransdvi, j 
the missionary party were the first to find an j 
imaginary flaw in the purchase at Waitarfi, i 
and by publishing their sentiments they not L 
only seriously compromised the governor, but 
directly supported the natives in rebeiUon. 
Why did they not depend more, in a wise sym- 1 
pathy, upon the hearts and wills of tbeir feiiow- 1 
countrymen to support them in the labours J 
which had already returned an abundant bai^- | 
vest? To many, I know, these must be, as 
they are to me, unwelcome truths. I should 
not speak them if they reprinted nothing 
but an individual and personal impression. Un- 
happily they are what almost every educated 
settler iu New Zealand knows and thinks. 
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We kaow, too, that after all the Settler was 
aad is the best friend of the Maori. On his 
arrival he made that land valuable which was 
formerly of noaSBCount. It was, 1 admit, boug^ht 
at a low price ; but if it bad been given away, 
it vjwiid have amply returned value to the 
owners, by cnhaincing value in the land retained. 
Ihe land having been purchased in laying out 
settlements, proper ana liberal provision was 
made for the improvement of the native race. 
Schools were instituted; lands were set aside 
for industrial and other educational institutes 
^for the natives, whom the settlers placed on the 
same legal footing with themselves.^ Native 
commissioners and other employes were ap- 
pointed to protect their interests, and far from 
I there being any attempt to rob them of their 
land, a fee-simple was granted them, and laws 
I were passed which prevented the land sliarker 
from purchasing territory, by enacting that no 
land sale or lease was legal unless made through 
I and by the government. 

I The settlers have submitted to i aval ion for 
I the maintenance of their institutes : they have 
I almost without a grumble suffered from the 
I cramping influence of enaciments designed 
I solely for the just benefit of the Maoris. And 
after all this they were not allowed to have a 
voice in the conduct of native affairs. The im- 
perial government retained in their own hands 
all power over this department ; a department 
, indirectly governed by the advice of ttiosc men 
who first opposed immigration, and al'terwards 
never stirred one finger to smoothe the road for 
their fellow-countrymen in exile. 

I It may ‘have appeared that the mdividual 
conduct of Europeans has been irritating to the 
I natives, that the Maoris find themselves looked 
down upon with contempt and detestation. 

I That contemptuous words have occasionally 
I been uttered by drunken sawyers and ignorant 
soldiers, is very true, but tliat either such 
I words, or the feeling which prompts 1 hem, are 
j customary to the colonist, 1 uf teriy deny. On 
' the contrary, many close friendships exist be- 
, tween individuals of either race, and many chiefs 
I are looked up to with great respect and affcc- 
. tion by the body of the settlers. Take such 
instances as Horckiekie, whose loss was uni- 
I versolly regretted by black and white ; K. Puni, 
an old gentleman, the friend of every man in 
j Wellington, and at whose funeral the settlers 
, for miles round attended in token ol the great 
Inspect in which they held him. I have seen 
Maoris sitting down at the tables of the leading 
men of the colony, and after dinner mutually 
j discussing the affairs of the nation over an 
I amicable pipe and tumbler. Of late years 
' some settlers had the pluck to disregard the 
1 troublesome law which provides against the 
^ direct purchase or leasing of lands ; bargains 
were struck at a fair rent, and arrangements 
were concluded to the mutual satisfaction of all 
parties, without any of the hampering inter- 
mrenoe of government officials. 

’ The Maoris are a people very able to learn 
from their friendly neighbours, and I think that 
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if more confidence had been planed^ the honour 
of our colonists, and more reliance cm 
shrewdness and intell^enoe of nativ^^ in 
the purchase of land, it is very dodbtfol ^ . 

whether any of the aisaatrous wars which have’ 
cost US loss in treasure and repute would ever 
have happened. What, for example, is the his- 
tory of the late miserable squabble at the 
Waitara, which resulted in the devastation of 
the garden of New Zealand and the ruin of 
hundreds of old and industrious colonists, la 
1841 a large tract of land was purchased at 
Taranaki for the New Zealand Company, and 
Mr. Spain, the commissioner appointed by her 
Majesty to preside over the New Zealand Land 
Claims Court, pronounced that sixty thousand 
acres had been fairly purchased. Of this land 
much was taken up and cultivated by settlers. 

In 1844, Governor Eitzroy reversed the award, 
and a small portion, three thousand five hundred 
acres, was repurchased, no more being alienated 
for three years. Subsequently about seventy 
thousand acres were bought at high prices, and 
the last and most valu^lc portion of the old : 
purchase was never alienated. Well, in 1864, ' 

liawiri IVaiana, a native magistrate, offered a | 
part of tins land for purchase, but poor Rawiri, i 
whilst he was actually pointing out the boun- 
daries of the proposed purchase, was, with ! 
several followers, shot down by members of the 
Land League, an association of the most lur- j 
bulent tribes to prevent the further extinction I 
of native title over any land whatever. It was j 
of no consequence to them whether the tribe , 
offering land for sale belonged 1 o the league or * 
not. It was simply given out that whosoever 
dared to effect a sale of territory to the govern- 
ment would surely bring down upon himself 
the vengeance of the league. , No attempt was 
made to punish the murderers, and long and ' 
bloody feuds arose out of this outrage. How- ' 
ever, iii 1859 a block of six hundred acres was | 
offered to Governor Lrown by a chief, Teira, , 

I which was accepted, but the title lay open for 
investigation for nine months, in order that any 
claimant might have time to enter objection. 

None was made except by Wiremu Kingi, who, , 
admitting the title of Teira, merely stated tliat i 
he would not allow the land to be sold. Now j 
this Wiremu Kiiigi was a staunch supporter of , 
the Maori king, who, with his kingdom of asso- i 
ciated tribes, had grown out of the Land League. 
Kingife only ground for opposing the sale was 
thafne was a subject of the king, and, therefore, . . 
refused to agree to it. This objection not being 
considered valid, the bargain was concluded, and ' 
surveyors were sent to lay out the block. The , 
price paid for it was nearly a pound an acre. ! 
Well, the surveyors appeared, but were warned 
off by a party of old women, who were sent out I 
insultingly to break the instrumeilts of the civil I 
engineers. Governor Brown, not liking this, ! 
sent a party of soldiei-s to take possession. They [ 
wene fired on ; and thus commenced this dism^ I 
war. What riglit has any man to call a contest 
thus begun a ‘^Settlers’ War ?” 

The settlers were, no doubt, ready to fight. 





the{e bad been heaped nimthem insults 
innumerable hr jem before. The an* 

th^ty ^9» at a diseottbi If a Maoii stole 
from a settkr, he eonid not be readied by the 
'law. If he owed mcmey to a eerier, it could 
not be recovered by the law. lx he chose to 
slaughter a settler on Ms doorstep, the coloniai 
govemment took no ndice. In fact, for years 
pmioualy, the settlers oi Taranaki had remained 
by pUresulBiance in possession of their own, 
and they were made to feel it. The veiy magis- 
trates admitted that no help could be expected 
ftom them. Of course, they longed for the war, 
pd bravely and manfully did they take part in 
it, and cruelly they suffered. I really believe 
that if a true unadulterated story of that so- 
called campaign were written, no one at home 
would or could believe it. 1 read an account 
of it by an officer who saw a little, a very little 
of it, and you would suppose therefrom that 
every obscure skirmish was a Watertoo, and that i 
the taking of a miserable pah was a Badajos. Yet 
in the first 6ght the volunteers were deserted 
by the soldiers, under circumstances detailed in 
the commanding officer’s despatch, the conclud- 
ing words of which are to this effect, if not in 
the exact words : “ As night was coming on, 1 
retired according to orders, leaving the volun- 
teers apparently surrounded by the enemy.” 
Can England believe that one thousand three 
hundred men, regular troops, retreated before 
some forty or fifty naked savages? or that 
settlers* houses were burned down and their 
stock driven off within gunshot of the garrison, 
and yet no effort was made by the military to 
prot^t them ; the settlers themselves being also 
prevented from going out to save at their own 
risk their own property ? One of the longest 
saps on record was made up to a miserable pal), 
Upd in the only stand-up fight that occurred, 
our soldiers were well thrashed. I have seen 
old soldiers, men who had seen service, grind 
their teeth when asked about the affair, and 
faiiiy curse at the disgrace brought ou them by 
the 'sheer ignorance and incapacity of senior 
officers. As a matter of course, what little 
preatige was left from the wars of 1848-49, vas 
lost. The natives withdrew their forces, driving 
off with them cattle, sheep, and horses, leaving 
the province of New Plymouth a desert, and its 
settlers mined, their houses burned, their stock 
lifted, many of their children dead from fever, 
diphtheria, &c., caused by their being cooped up 
in the town, while not a few of the best and 
bravest liad eitlier been killed in action, or mur- 
dered by the enemy. 

Sir O. Grey Came, he thought, to buy the 
Maori over to allegiance by setting up a system 
whereby the inffuential men were to be soothed 
with government situations. He attempted to 
set up an univelsal system of transparent coaxing 


and bribing, which has failed, as all anticipated 
that it would* The war is noar again general 
over the island, but seems lik^ to be prose- 
cuted by General Cameron mote actively than 
by his predecessors. I trush that it may come 
to a more honourable conclusion, if only for this 
reason : that the aborigines of New Zealand, 
after years of mismanagement and misrule, must 
needs be made to feel our strength before they 
will ascribe (o anything but cowardice our will 
to be their friends. In. that spirit we now 
I fight. The respectable En^ish settler has no 
I hatred at all for the Maoris. He likes their ^ 
pluck, admits their intelligence, and cannot alto- 
gether tfiame them for taking advantage of the 
system of bungling and mismanagement which 
has been adopted for their governance during so 
many years. We cannot bkmc them when they | 
act upon the advice of an English party in the 
colony, generally known as the “ Exeter Hall 
party,” which has supported them even in their 
late rebellion at Waitara, nor can we blame them 
for looking down with somewhat of contempt 
upon the wretched character of the attempts 
made to support our authority. We colonists 
lay the blame on the paltry and vacillating policy 
which has always been observed towarem the 
Maoris, and on the utter want of determination 
exercised towards them by the magistracy in 
carrying out the law. I once saw a horse taken 
away by force, and against his own decision of 
the law, before the eyes of a magistrate who, in 
a case between a settler and native as to owner- 
ship, had just given a judgment. The verdict 
was against the Maori, who, not getting the 


old system of keeping up appearances was quietly 
i maintained. The natives, judging from such 
incidents, cannot but feel the rottenness of our 
rule, and in fact they usually chaff us if we talk 
about the power of Britain. They have thus 
been pushed and tempted into battle with us. 
We colonists find that in travelling amongst 
them they are courteous and hospitable ; that in 
the ordinary business of life wo can pull toge- 
ther very well j that bargains of all sorts can oe 
settled between us ; and that as long as we are 
let alone we get on very well. 

That is the settlers* way of looking at a ques- 
tion usually presented to the home public in 
missionary reports and government despatches, 
which these notes may perhaps help some readers 
to interpret properly. * 
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VERY HARD CASH: 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ‘*IT IS RKVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Aipked Haehie spent three days writhing in 
his little lodging. His situation had been sadder, 
but never more irritating. By right possessor 
of thousands, yet in fact reduced to our suit, two 
shirts, and half-a-crown : rich in intellect, yet 
hunted as a madman : affianced to the loveliest 
girl in England, yci afraid to go near her for fear 
of being tom from her again, and for ever. All 
this could last but one week more ; but a week’s 
positive torture was no trifle to contemplate, 
with a rival at his Julia’s car all the time. Sup- 
pose she should have been faithful all these 
inonihs, but in this last week should be worn 
out and give herself to another : such things had 
been known. He went to Lincoln’s Lm with 
this irritating fear tearing him like a vulture. 
Mr. Compton received him cheerfully, and told 
him he had begun operations in Hardic versus 
Hardic : had written to Thomas Hardie two days 
ago, and inquired liis London solicitor, and 
whether that gentleman would accept service of 
the writ in Hardie versus Hardic. 

“To Thomas Hardic ? Why, what has he to 
do with it ?” asked Alfred. 

“He is the defendant in the suit.” Then 
seeing amazement and incredulity on Alfred’s 
face, ho explained that the Commissioners of 
Lunacy liad treated him with great courtesy; 
had at once furnished him with copies, not only 
of the order and certificates, but of other valu- 
able documents. "And there,” said he “lies the 
order ; signed by Thomas Hardie, of Clare Court, 
Yorkshire.” 

“Curse his impudence,” cried Alfred, in a 
fury: “why, sir, he is next door to an idiot 
himself.” 

“What does that matter? Ah, now, if I had 
gone in a passion and indicted him, there would be 
a defence directly; “no malice, defendant being 
non compos.” Whereas, by gently, quietly, suing 
him, even if he was a lunatic we would make 
him or his estate pay a round sum for falsely im- 
prisoning a sane Briton. By-the-by, here is 
counsel’s opinion on your case,” and he handed 
him a short opinion of a distinguished Queen’s 
•Counsel, the concluding words of which were 
these: 


3. If the certificates and order are in legal 
form, and were made and given bou& flde, no 
action lies for the capture or detention of 
Mr. Hardie. 

“Why it is dead against me,” said Alfred. 
“There goes the one rotten reed you had left 
me.” 

“ Singularly dead,” said the attorney, coolly ; 
“he does not even say ‘1 am of opinion.’ He is 
in great practice, and hard-worked : in his hurry 
he has taken up the Lunacy Acts, and has 
forgotten that the rights of sane Englishmen 
are not the creatures of these little trumpery 
statutes; no, thank you; our rights are cen- 
turies older, and prevail wherever, by good luck, 
the statutes of the realm are silent ; now they 
arc all silent about incarcerating sane men. Be- 
sides, he gives no cases. What is an opinion with- 
out a precedent? a lawyer’s guess. I thought 
so little of his opinion that I sent the case to a 
clever junior, who has got time to think before 
he wntes.” Colls entered soon after with the 
said junior’s opinion. Mr. Compton opened it, 
and saying, “ Now let us see what says,” read 
it to Alfred. It ran thus : 

“ There was clearly a right of action under the* 
common law : and it lias been exercised. Ander- 
don V. Brothers; Paternoster v. Pafernosterj 
Such a right can only be annulled by the ex- 
press terms of a statute : now the 8 and 9 Vic- 
toria, cap. 100, sect. 99, so annuls it, as against | 
tlie madhouse proprietor only. That, therefore, j 
is the statutory exception, and tends to confirm 
the common right. If the facts are as repre- 
sented (on which, of course, I can form no 
opinion), Mr. Hardic can safely sue the person 
who signed the order for his alleged fake im- 
prisonment. 

“ 1 agree with you that the usual course by 
praying the Court of Chancijry for a Commission 
dc Lunatico Inquirendo, is timorous, and r^ts bn 
prejudice. Pit., if successful, is saddled with 
own costs, and sometimes with Deft.’s, and obtains 
no compensation. It seems clear t hat a jury sittw^g 
at Nisi Prius can deal as well with Jhe main face 
as can a jury sitting by the order of the 
Chancellor ; and I need not say the costs will go 
with their verdict, to say nothing of the damage, 
which may be heavy. On the other hand, an in- 
dictment is hazardous ; and I think you can lose 
nothing by beginning with the suit. By having a * 
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shorthand writer at the trial, you may collect 
materials for an indictment, and also feel the 
pulse of the oourt ; yon can then confer upon 
the elddendfe with some .oonnad better wersed in 
* criminal law than mysfelf. Mif advice is to sue 
Thomas Bardie \ and declare in Tort. 

(Signed) ^ “Barkow. 
have been thus particular, because 
Hardie v. Hardie (if carried to a verdict) will 
probably be a leading case.” 

^*Who shall decide when counsel disagree?” 
inquired Alfred, satirically. 

^ *^That depends on where they do it. If in 
court, the judge. If here, the attorisey.” 

“You appear sangume, Mr. Compton,” said 
Alfred : “ perhaps you woidd not mind advancing 
me a little money. Tve only a haif-a-crown.” 

is all ready for you in this drawer,” said 
Compton, cheerfully. “See, tliirty sovereigns. 
Then you need not go to a bank.” 

“What, you thought I should borrow.” 

“ Don’t all my clients begin by blecdmg me ? 
it is the rule of this ofDce.” 

“Then why don’t you give up business ?” 

“Because 1 bleed the opposite altornej-’s 
client a little more than my own bleeds me. 

He then made Alfred sign a promissory note 
for the thirty pounds : adi iscd bim to keep 
snug for one week more, and promised to w rite 
to him in two days, and send Thomas Hardie’s 
answer. Alfred left his address, and went from ^ 
Mr. Comptem a lighter man Convinced of, 
his courage and prudence, he shifted one care 
off his own shoulders : and thought of love 
alone. 

But, strange as it may appear, two cares are 
sometimes better for a man than one. Alfred, 
^having now no worry to divert him from lus 
deeper anxiety, was all love and jealousy ; and 
quite overbalanced : the desire of lus heart was 
so strong, it overpowered alike Iiis patience, and 
his prudence. He jumped into a cab, aud drove 
to all the firemen’s stations on the WiuTeyside ol 
the river, inquiring for Edwiu’d. At last he hit 
upon the right one, and learned that Julia lived 
in Pembroke -street ; number unknown. He 
drove homo to his iod^ngs : bought some ready- 
made clothes, and dressed like a gentleman; 
then told the cabman to drive to Pembrokc- 
street. He knew he was acting imprudently; 
but he coidd not help it. Aud besides, Mr. 
Compton had now written to his uncle, and 
begun the attack : that would surely intimidate 
j his enemies, and turn their thoughts to dcfeuoe, 
not to fresh c^ence. However, catching sight 
j of a gunsmith’s shop on the way, he suddenly 
I resolved to arm himself on the bare chance of 
an attack, ,He stopped the cab : went in and 
bought a double-barrelled pistol, with powder- 
' I fiask, bulletS} wads, and caps, complete. This 
^ * he loaded in the cab, and felt quite prudent after 
' it. The prudence of youth. 

;j He paid off the cab in Pembrokc-street, and 
ir set about the task of discovering Julia, He in- 


quired at several houses, but was unsuccessful. 
Then he walked slowly all down the street, look- i 
ing up at all the windows. And I think, if he i 
had done tliis the day before, he anight have seen 
her, or she him : she was so often at the window 
now. But just then she had Oompany to keep 
her in order. 

He Was unlucky in another respect. Edward 
came out of No. 66 and went up the street, when 
he himself was going down it not so very many 
yards off. If Alfred’s face had only be<m turned 
the other u^y, he would have seen Edward, and 
all would have gone differently* i 

The stoutest Jicaits have their moments of { 
wcakiick and deep dejection. Pew things arc ' 
more certaiu, and less realised by ordinary men, I 
than this ; from Palissy fighring with Enamel to ' 
Layard disinternng a city, this thing is so. 

Unable to find Julia m the very street she iu- 
habilcd, Alfred felt weak against fate. He said 
1o himself, “ If I find her, I shall perhaps wish 1 
had never sought her,” j 

In liis hour of dejeotioii stern reason would be i 
heard, and asked liim whether all Mrs. Archbold ’ 
had saul could be pure invention ; and Im was 
obliged lo confess that was too unlikely. Then ' 
he felt so sick at heart he was half minded to j 
turn and fly the street. But there was a large 1 
>ard close by him, entered by a broad and lofty * 
gateway cut through one of the houses. The | 
^ard l)clouged fo a dealer in hay: two omptj 
waggonsuerc there, but no men visible, being 
their dinner-time. Alfreil slipped in here, and 
sat down on th( shaft of a W’aggon : and let his 
coui’agc ooze Ho sighed, and sighed, and feared 
fo know his idle. And so he sat with his face in 
his hands unmanned. 

Presently a strain of music broke on his ear. 

It seemed to come from the street. He raised 
his head to listen lie coloured, his eyes sparkled ; 
he stole out on tiptoe with wondermg, inquiring, 
face into the street. Once tlicre, he stood speU- 
bouud, Ihrilliiig from his lieart, that seemed now | 
on fire, to his fingers’ ends. Eor a heavenly 
voice was singing to the piano just above his 
head ; singing in earnest, making the very street 
ring. Already listeners were gathering, and a 
j woman of the people said, “ It’s a soul singing 
[ mthout a body.” Amazing good things are said 
[ in the streets. The voice was the voice of Julia. 

I The song was Ailccu Aroon ; the hymn of con- 
! stancy. So sudden and full was the bHss, which 
I poured into the long and ^orc tried listener at 
this sudden answer to his fears, that tears of joy 
I trembled in his eyes. “Wretch that I was to 
I doubt her,” he said ; aud unable to contain his 
longing, unable to wait and listen even to that 
which had changed his grief and doubts into 
rapture, he was at the door in a moment. A 
servant opened it; “Miss Dodd?” he said, or 
rather panted : “you need not announce me. 1 
am an old acquaintance.” He could not bear 
auy one should see the meetiug between him and 
his beloved ; he went up the steep and nansow 
stair, guided by the hymn of constancy. 
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He slo|)p6d at the door^ his heart was heatto^ 
so violeu%. 

Then he turned the handle softly^ and stepped 
into the di^w^^room ; it was a double room: 
he took two steps and was in the opening, and 
ahnost at Julia’s back. 

Two young clergymen were bending devotedly 
one on each side (i her ; it was to them she was 
singing the hymn of constancy. 

^ Alfred started back as if he had been" stung ; 
i and the music stopped dead short. 

1 Por she had heard his step, and, womanlike, 
was looking into her companions’ eyes first, to 
see if her ear had deceived her. What she saw 
there brought her slowly round with a wild look. 
Her hands rose towards her face, and she shrank 
away sideways from him as if he was a serpent, 
and her dilated eyes looked over her cringing 
shoulder at him, and she was pale and red and 
pale and red a dozen times in as many seconds. 

He eyed her sorrowfully and sternly, taking for 
shame that strange mixture of emotions which 
possessed her. And so they met. 

Strange meeting for two true lovers, w ho had 
I parted last upon their wedding eve. 

No doubt, if they had been alone, one or other 
j would have spoken directly: but the situation 
I was comphcaied by the presence of tw o rivals, and 
j I this tied their tongues, I think. They dcvuuied 
j one another with their eyes in silcnei*; onl) 
j Julia rose slowly to her feet, and began to 
I tremble from head to foot, as she looked at him. 

I “Js this intrusion agreeable to yon, Miss 
, Dodd,” said Mr. Ilurd, resiiectfuUj , by way of 
courting her. She made no rejily , hut only 
' looked wildly at him still, and quivcicd \isibiy. 

' “ Pray , sir,” said Alfred, t urning on M r. Hurd, 

^Hmvo you any right to interfere between us 
t two ?” ^ 

“None whatever,” said Julia, hastily. “Air. 
' Hurd, I need no one : 1 iriU permit no one to say 
I a word to him. Mr. Hardic know s he cannot enter 
a house where I am— without an explanation.” 
j “What, before a couple of curates P” 

“Do not be insolent to my friends, sir,” said 
Julia, panting. 

I This wounded Alfred deeply. “Oh, as you 
I please,” said he. “ Only if you put me on my 
' I defence before strangers, 1 shall, perhaps, pul 
' you to the blush before them.” 

“ Why do you come here, sir V” said Julia, not 
' deigning to notice his threat. 

I “To seemy betrothed.” 

I “01^ indeed ’ Then why have you postponed 

I your visit so long ?” 

“ I was in prison.” 
j “In prison, Alfred?” 

I “In the r worst of all prisons; where I was 

I put because I loved you ; where I was detained 
because I persisted in lo\ing you, you faithless, 

' ' inconstant girl.” 

,1 He choked at these words; she smiled; a 
•I faint uncertain smile. It died away, and she 
j shook her head, and said sadly : 


“Defend yourself, and then call me as many 
names as you like. Wbero ww prison 
“It was an asylum : a madhouse.^* 

The girl stared at him bewildered. He put 
his hand iuto his pocket, and took Perry's 
“Bead that,” he said. She lield it in her 
hand, and looked Mm in the face to divine the 
contents. “Head it,” said lie, almost fiercely: 

“ that was the decoy.” She held it shaking m 
her hands, and stared at it. X don’t know 
whether she read it or not. . j 

He went on : “ The same villain who dc- * i 
frauded your father of his money, robbed me 
of my wife, and my liberty : that Silvcrlon ' 
House was a lunatic asylum, and ever since then | 
(oh Julia, the agony of that day) I have been , 
confined in one or other of those hells; sane | 
amongst the mad ; till Drayton House took fire, 
and I escaped, for what, to bo put on my defence i 
by you. W hat have you suffered from our separa- t 
tioii, compared with the manifold anguish I ! 
hav c endured, that you dare to receive the most ) 
injured and constant of mankind like this, you, ' 
who Jiavo had your liberty all this time, and 
have consoled yourself for my absence with a 
couple of curates ?” 

“ For shame !” said Julia, blushing to the fore- 
head, ycl smilmg in a way licr companions could *1 * 
not understand. j 

“AIiss Dodd, uill you put up with these in- 
sults?” said Mr. Hurd. 

“Ay, and a thousand more,” cried Julia, 
ladiant, “and thank Heaven for them; they j 
pro\e his smcciitj. You, who have thought 
proper to stay and hear /uc insult my betrothed, 
and x)ul my superior on his defence, look how I 
receive his just rebuke: dear, cruelly used . 
Alfred, 1 never doubted you in my heart, no not 
fora moment; forgive me for taunting you to '\ 
clear joui'self ; jou who wcic always the soul •of j 
truth and honour. Forgue me: I too have i 
suffered ; for 1 thought my Alfred was dead. J 
Forgive me.” t 

And vith this she was sinking slowly toiler 
‘ knees with the most toucluug grace, all blushes, | 
tears, penitence, happiness, and love; but he | 
caught lier cagerlj. “Oh! God forbid,” he i 
cried: and in a moment her head was on his i 
shoulder, and they mingled their tears together. • 

It was Julia who recovered herself first, and , 
blu-ank fi'om him a little, and murmured, “ IVe 
are not aloue.V ! 

The misgiving C'iUie rather late : and they ! , 
were alone. 

The other gentlemen had comprehended at 
last that it was indelicate to remain ; they had * 
melted quietly away ; and Peterson rushed down 
the street 1 but Hurd hung disconsolate about , 
the very entry, where Alfred had just desponded , 
before him. ^ i ' 

" Sit by me, m> poor darling, and tell me all,” 
said Julia. 

• He began ; but, eic he had told her about Ms I 
fixst day at his first asylum, she moaned and \\ 
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turned faint at the recital, and her lovely head 
' sank on his i&houlder. He kissed her, and tried 
te ooi^ort her, and said he would not tell her 
any more, she said somewhat character- 
*’ isticidly, "I.iiifeiat on your telling me all; all. 
It will kill me,’* Wlnfii did not seem to Alfred 
a c^nt reason for continuing his narrative. He 
varM it hy telling her that through all his 
misery the thou^t of her had sustain^ him. 

A. rough voice was heard in the passage in- 
quiring fot Mr. Hardie. Alfred started up in 
dismay: for it was Hooke’s voice. “I am un- 
done,” he cried. “ They are coming to take me 
. again ; and, if they do, they will drug me; I am 
adead man*” 

^‘Fly!” cried Julia; ‘*fly! up-stairs; the 
leads.” 

He darted to the door, and out on the landing. 

It was too late. Hooke had just turned the 
comer of the stairs ; and saw him. lie whistled 
and fhshed after Alfred. Alfred bounded up the 
next flight of stairs : but, even as he went, his 
fighting blood got up ; he remembered his pistol : 
he drew it, turned on the upper landing, and 
levelled the weapon fuU at Hooke’s forehead. 
The man recoiled with a yell, and got to a re- 
spectfiil distance on the second landing. There 
he began to parley. ^^Comc, Mr. Ilardie, sir,” 
said he, “that is past a joke : would you murder 
a man P” 

{ “ It’s no murder to kill an assassin in defence 

I of life or liberty : and I’ll kill you, Hooke, as I 
I would kill a wasp, if you la^ a finger on me.” 

“ Bo you hear that P” shouted Hooke to some 
oim below. 

“Ay, I hear,” replied the voi^ce of Hayes. 

“ ^hen loose him. And run in after him.” 

There was a terrible silence ; then a scratching 
was heard below : and, above, the deadly click of 
the pistol-hammers brought to full cock. 

And then there was a heavy paltering rush, 
and Vulcan came charging up the stairs Lke a 
liom He was half-muzzled ; but that Alfred did 
not know : he stepped forward and fired at the 
tremendous brute somewhat unsteadily; and 
missed him, by an inch ; the bullet glanced off 
the stairs and entered the wall within a yard of 
Hooke’s head ; ere Alfred could fire again, the 
huge brute leaped on him, and knocked him down 
like a child, and made a grab at his throat; 
Alfred, with admirable presence of mind, seized 
a banister, and, drawing himself up, put the 
pistol to Vulcan’s ear, and L.^ed the other barrel 
just as Hooke rushed up the stairs to secure 
his prisoner i the dog bounded into the air 
and fell over dead with shattered skull, leaving 
Alfred bespattered with blobd and brains, and 
half blinded : but he struggled up, fnd tore the 
] I banister out in doing so, just as a heavy body 
' ! fell forward at his feet : it was Hooke stumbling 
' oyer Vulcan’s carcase so unexpectedly thrown in 
j 1 his path ; Alfred cleared his eyes with his hand, 
jj and as Hooke struggled up, lifted, the banister 
<i higfh above hm head, and, with his long sinewy 
} arm and elastic body, discharged a blow frightful 


to look at, for youth, strength, skill, and hate ail 
swelled, and rose, and struck together in that 
one furious gesturq. if «the...wd had held, the 
skull must have gone. As it w^ 4^0 t^mister , 
broke over the man’s head one half went 
spinning up to the ceiling); the mp’s head 
cracked under the banister like a gl^s botUe; 
and Hooke lay fiat and mute, with the blood f on- 
mng from his nose and ears. Alfred hiujed, the 
remnant of the banister down at Haye^'nhd the 
others, and darted into a. room (it was Julia’s ' 
bedroom), and was heard to open the window, 
and then drag furniture to the door, and barri- 
cade it. This done, he went to load his pistol, 
which he'ihought he had slipped into his pocket 
after felling Hooke. He found to his. dismay it 
was not there. The fact was, it had slipped past j 
his pocket and fallen down. j 

During the fight, shriek upon shriek issued 
from the drawing-room. But now all was still. 

On the stairs lay Vulcan dead, Hooke senseless ; 
below, Julia in a dead faint. And all in little 
more than a minute. 

Br. ‘VVolf arrived with the police and two more 
keepers, new ones in the place of Wales and 
GaiTctt discharged; and urged them to break 
into the bedroom and capture the maniac : but 
first ho was cautious enough to set two of them ! 
to watch the back of the house. “ There,” he 
said, “ where that load of hay is going in ; that is | 
the w^ay to it. Now stand you in the yard and | 
watch.” 

This last mandate was readily complied with; 
for there was not much to be feared on the stones 
below from a mamac sclf-immured on the second 
story. But to break open that bedroom door 
was quite another thing. The stairs were like a 
shambles already, a chilling sight to the eyes of 
mercenary valour. 

Hooke was but just sensible : the others Jiung 
back. But presently the pistol was found stick- 
ing ill a pool of gore. This put a new face on ; 
the matter ; and Br. Wolf himself showed the | 
qualities of a commander. He sent down word 
to his sentinels in the yard to be prepared for j 
any attempt on Alfred’s part, however desperate : * 

and he sent a verbal message to a stately gentle- 
man w^ho was sitting anxious in lodgings over the j 
way, after bribing high and low, giving out 
I money like water to secure the recapture, and 
so escape wdiat he called his unnatural son’s 
vengear^cc ; for he knew him to be .by nature 
bold and vindictive like himself. After these 
preliminaries, Doctor Wolf headed his remaining 
forces, to -wit, two keepers, and two policemen, 
j and thundered at the bedroom door, and sum- 
I moned .Mfred to surrender. 1 

Now among the spectators who watched and 
listened with bated breath, was one to whom 
this scene had an interest of its own. Mr. Hm'd, 
disconceiied by Alfred’s sudden reappearance, 
and the lovers’ rfcconciJiation, bad hung about * 
the cutry very miserable : for he was sincerely 
attached to Julia. But, while be was k this 
stupor, came the posse to recapture Alfred, and 
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be'tord thes$ say so. ^ken the shots were 
fired utitMii, then Wolf and his men g^ot in/ and 
Mr* Hard, wlio W|s now at the door, got in with 
them, to proteet ^ulia, and see this dangeions 
and mconvenient chaiacter disposed of. He was 
looking demurely on at a safbh distance, when 
Malate triamphant rival was summoned to sur- 
render. 

No reply. 

Dr* Wolf coaxed. 

No reply. 

Dr. Wolf told him he had police as well as 
keepers, and resistance would be idle. 

No reply. ^ 

Dr. Wolf ordered his men to break in the 
door. 

After some little delay, one- of the keepers 
applied a chisel, while a policeman held his 
truncheon ready to defend tlie operator. The 
lock gave way. But the door could not open for 
furniture. 

After some further delay they took it off its 
hinges, and the room stood revealed. 

To their surprise no rush was made at them. 

1 The maniac was not even in sight. 

I “ He is down upon his luck,” wliispercd one 
of the new keepers : we shall find him crouched 
I somewhere.” They looked under the bed. He 
was not there. They opened a cupboard : three 
I or four dresses hung from wooden pegs ; they 
i searched the gowns most minutely : but fomid 
' no maniac hid in their aiHple folds. Presently 
some soot was observed lying in the grate ; and 
it was inferred he had gone up the chimney. 

On inspection the opening appeared .almost 
too narrow. Then Dr. Wolf questioned his 
sentinels in the yard. “ Have you been there 
all the time ?” 

«Yes, sir.” 

** Seen nothing ?” 

** No, sir. And our eyes have never been off 
the window and the leads.” 

Here was a mystery : and not a clue to its so- 
lution. The window was open : but fivc-and- 
twentyfeet above the paved yard: had he leaped 
down he must have been dashed to pieces. 

Many tongues began to go at once : in the 
midst of which Edward bufst in, and found the 
two dead men of contemporary history consisted of 
a dead dog, and a stunned man, who, having a head 
like a bullet, was now come to himself and vowing 
vengeance. He found J alia very pale, supported 
and consoled by Mr. Hurd. He was congratu- 
lating her on her escape from a dangerous maniac. 

She rose and tottered away from him to her 
brother and clung to him. He said what he 
could to encourage her, then deposited her in an 
arm-chair and went up-stairs ; he soon satisfied 
himself Alfred was not in the house. On this 
he requested Dr. Wolf and his men to leave the 
premises. The doctor demurred. Edward in- 
sisted, and ohalle^ed him to show a magistrate’s 
warrant for entering a private house. The doctor 
• was obliged to own he had none. Edward then 
told the policemen they were engaged in an 


iHegal act ; the police were forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to part m these cadres. Now 
the police knew that very well : but, being hand- 
somely bribed, they had presumed, and not for 
the first time, upon that ignorandl of law whiclr* 
is deemed an essential part of a private citizen’s 
accomplishments in modern days. In a word, by 
temper and firmness, and a smattering of law 
gathered from the omniscient ’Tizer, Ed^vard 
cleared his castle of the lawless crew. But they 
paraded the street, and watched the yard till 
dusk, when its proprietor ran rusty and turned 
them out. 

Julia sat between Edward and Mr. Hurd, with 
her head thrown back and her eyes closed : and 
received in silence their congratulations on her 
escape. She was thinking of his. When they 
had quite done, she opened her eyes and said, 
“Send for Dr. Sampson. Nobody else knows 
anything. Oh pray, pray, pray send for Dr. 
Sampson.” 

Mr. Hurd said he would go for Dr. Sampson; 

She thanked him warmly- 

Then she crept away to her bedroom, and 
locked herself in, and sat on the hearth-rug, and 
thought, and thought, and recalled every word 
and tone of her Alfred; comparing things old 
and new. 

Dr. Sampson was a few miles out of town, 
visiting a patient. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening when he got Julia’s note ; but he came 
on to Pembrokc-street at once. Dr. Wolf and 
his men had retired, leaving a sentinel in the 
street, on the bare chance of Alfred returning. 
Dr. Sampson found brother and sister sitting 
sadly, but lovingly together. Julia 'rose upon 
his entrance. “ Oh, Doctor Sampson ! Now is 
he— what they say he is ?” 

“ How can 1 tell, till I see ’m r*” objected the 
doctor. * 

“But you know they call people mad who arc 
uothing of the kind : for you said so.” 

Sampson readily assented to this. “Why it 
was but last year a surjin came to me with 
one Jackson, a tailor, and said, ‘Just sign a 
certificate for this man : his wife’s mad.* ‘Let 
me see her,’ sid I. ‘ What for,’ sis he ; ‘ when 
her own husband applies.’ ‘ Excuse me,’ sis I, 

‘ I’m not a bat, I’m Saampsou.’ I went to see 
her; she was nairvous and excited; ‘Oh, I know 
what you come about,* said she. ‘ But you arc 
mistaken.’ I questioned her kindly, and she 
told me her husband was a great trile t’ her 
nairves. I refused to sign ; on that disn’t the 
tailor drown himself in the canal nixt day ? He 
was the madman; and she knew it all the time, bat 
wouldn’t tell us ; and that’s a woman aU over.** 

“Well tW,” said Julia hopefully. 

“Ay but,” said Sampson, ‘HJiCse cases are 
exceptions, after all : aud the chaiftes are nine to 
one he’s mad, Dawn’t ye remember that was 
one of the solutions I offered ye, when he le- 
vanted on his wedding-day P” He added satiri- 
cally, “And couldn’t all that logic keep in a 
little reason P” 
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i T%ii$ cynical speech sttuck Julia to the heart : 
i|ic could riot bemr it: and retired t5 lier mn 
rfiioin. 

^en Br. Spip&on saw Ms mistake, and said to 
^"Edward^ with sovuc ooBCom, “ Maircy on us, 
^ is not in love with him still, is she ? 1 
thought that ycwsftg p^on was the man sow/’ 

Edward #Hx>k his head : but declined to go 
rssidh into a topic so delicate ns his sister’s 
aibctStais J and just then an alarming letter was 
d^fured irom Mrs. Bodd. She wrote to the 
«Bbct that David, favoured by the wind, had run 
into Portsmouth harbour before their eyes, and 
had disappeared, hidden, it was feared, by one of 
'^ose low pubiiciins, wlm provide bad ships with 
sailors, receiving a commission. On this an 
earnest conversation between Sampson and Ed- 
ward. 

It was intei^pted in its turn. 

JoEa burst suddenly into the room, pale and 
viblently excited, clasping her liands and crying, 
** He is there. His voice is like a child’s. Oh, 
help me ! He is hurt. He is dying.” 


BRETON LEGENDS. 

St. Spliac is a small village six kilomel res 
from Dinan, and is situated on the Ranee, a 
little river, navigable for some miles by boats 
mid small craft, which empties itself into the 
sea below St Servan, near St. Malo. 

The district is entirely maritime, very little 
wooded, and partly covered with marshes, dry 
ia summer. 

These marshes then produce a meagre pas- 
turage, on which feed — n v; cannot say, fatten — 
' small flocks of sheep, not of the plumpest, but 
nrodudng good delicate mutton. Here and 
there, scattered over tJie downs, are licrds of 
small cows, while goats dispute with asses the 
rank grasses and shrubby willows that grow 
beside the paths intersecting the marshes. But 
notwithstanding the aridity of the soil it pro- 
duces nearly all the flowers that compose the 
Bretonne flora. 

The coast consists chiefly of high cliffs, covered 
with a stunted vegetation. The beach is muddy, 
and bristling with rocks and rough sharp pebbles; 
of sand or shells is hardly a trace. The laud 
is diiefly cultivated by the women ; the men are 
aiil sailors, and go to sea from their early 
dlilldlLOod. The older ones, wlm voyage no 
longer, fish, and instruct the lads in the labours 
of a seafarnijg life. At each high tide some fifty 
or sixty fisfaing-boats sail down the liance, and 
i^read their nets at its mouth ; when the tide 
turns they enter the ports of St. Malo, St. 
Servan, and Dinard, ana go about the streets, 
basket on atm crying “ Aux lencons frais, aux 
lea^ons frais r and forth, sdly the housewives 
to oargain for the dainty little silver sand-eels, 

,' *diich form the chief jiroduce of the fishery. 
SesMes these, however, the coast furnishes a 
varietj^ shell-fish, some in great request amopg 
Qommets ; among others are the Ndril oyster 


and the Coquille de St. Jaques,' both how be- 
coming extinct; the lobster, ert^, prawn, mussel^ 
and several others ; and sne^ is the abundance 
of morgates cast on the shore, the inhabi- 
tants, after having half lived on them for weeks, 
rake them up with the seaweed and manure 
the fields with them. Thenc®' the word **mor- 
gatiers” has become a sobriquet for the inhabi- 
tants of Sr. Suliao among the neigjhhouring 
villages. Besides these fish, soles, rays', mullet, 
eels, whiting, and a variety of others, are suf- 
ficiently abundant. Sea-birds also abound, and 
it seems that the ebasse aux petits oiseaux has 
not here waited to be by law put an end to, for 
larks, yddow-hammers, and a variety of little 
birds, make the country cheery with their notes. 

With this little preface, I commence my series 
of legends with 

THE ASSES OP KIGOTJtUDEN. 

A little way from the town, on the summit of 
Garot, existe'd, until the year 1831, the ruins of 
a chapel, built, as we are told, by the good 
Abbe Sidiaiius, on his arrival from Wales in 
the third century. 

St. Sidiac, luiving thus constructed his mo- 
na.stery, set to work to cultivate the ground 
suiTouiiding it and to make gardens, which his 


moiiks kept in order j and, planting vines, they 
trained them into arches and enclosures, sepa- 


rating and shutting in the patches of grain and 
vegetables conlidcd to tlicir care. 

The Ranee, now a navigable river, was then 
a little streamlet, so shallow, that often it was 
crossed dryshod, or, as tradition asserts, on two 
jawbones of an ass. On the left bank, opposite 
Garot, rather more than a kilometre from the 
monastery, was a farm called the Farm of lli- 
goiirden. This homestead, now destroyed by 
time, has given its name to the village of Ri- 
gourden en I’louer. It possessed a vast number 
of asses, which the farmer sent every day to 
feed in the marshes which then lay all about 
the foot of the mountain. These animals, little 
tempted by such coarse and scanty fare, and 
instinctively led to where richer pasturage was 
to be found, soon learned to quit their meagre 
grazing, and, in the evenings, stole up to the 
gardens of the abb^, feasting on the good things 
there flourishing. * 

For some days this proceeding passed undis- 
covered, the good monks being much occupied 
with prayers and meditation ; but, at the end of 
that time, finding their fields ravaged and their 
vines half stripped, they concealed themselves 
till the arrival of the marauders, whom they 
drove off with sticks, watching them till they 
crossed the stream and mounted the hill in the 
direction of their home. The monks, so far 
satisfied with their discovery, -then came and 
laid the case before their abbd. 

St, Suliac, astonished at such audacity, sought 
the farmer, and complained strongly of his neg- 
ligence ; the farmer listened with an air of aU 

* On the top of Gfirot still remain vines, 
not being seen elsewhere, are supposed to be tboie ‘ 
of St. Suliac and his oenobites. 
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da& (blemiee^ M took no farther notice of the' 
maiter« mi little like! j to n^lect ike 

* opportimties for such regales, ooutmued to 
foflotr the treH-known route across the stream, 
and the hill to the abb^*s gardens. One 
mormng, hotrever, the saint, finding them 
hapj?il^ engaged in browsing on his vines, he 
“ entered/' says the ehronicle, “ into a holy 
ang^r, struck them with his staff, and gave them 
his malediction; then, ‘’leaving the curse to 
work, he retired into his monastery, where the 
duties of his state awaited him." 

The owner of the asses, not finding them re- 
turn in the evening, as usual, became very un- 
j easy, and summoning his men, procqpdcd to 
t the marshes in search of them. Failing of suc- 
Ii cess, he dispersed his servants m search of 
tliem, and, with certain misgivings, alone took 
the route to the convent. Arrived at tlio top 
of the hill, the first sight that met liis view was 
that of his asses, standing immovable all round 
the monks' gardens. He called them, but not 
one moved, and, approaching nearer, lie found 
that the poor beasts, victims of their own greedi- 
ness and the negligence of their master (to say 
nothing of the saint's holy anger), were struek 
motiomess, each with his head turned over his 
back. In dire consternation stood the farmer 
till his servants rejoined linn. Wiiat was to be 
done ? After a long consultation it was decided 
that they should go and crave the pardon and 
as.sistauce of the holv monk. 

For along time th(' saint turned a deaf car; 
but at length, melted by their ]irayeis and pro- 
mises, he yielded, and, releasing the asses, rc- 
I stored them to their mueh-rchc\cd owner. The 
animals, however, as they joyously took their 
I homeward route, mturnc d tlunilvs for their de- 
liverance in such ail iminclodious fashion, tliat 
I the saint, resolved to be no more troubled with 
I them in any shajie, followed them down the hill 
1 to the border of the stream. When the last 
had crossed it, he extended over t he water Ins j 
staff, and pronounced some prayers, the ri'suli 
of which immediately appeared in the spreading 
of the rivulet into its present dimensions. 

Not very long ago was found in the cellar of 
the presbytery a curious piece of antiejue wood- 
carving, representing the asses with tbcir heads 
turned over their backs. Nothing was known 
concerning it, and I cannot say it it be still in 
existence. 

LA. GTJIVBL. 

La Guivre was a serpent, uhieli had its origin 
in the following manner : 

St. Samson, Bishop of Dol, says the legend, 
came with a numerous suite to visit St. Suliae. 
The latter, who lived very poorly, received his 
guest in the best manner he could, and placed 
before him and his followers the produce of his 
land. A certain dainty monk, accustomed to 
the sumptuous table of the bishop, on seeing 
the humble fare of the abbe, turned up bis 
priestly nose, and bitterly, though silently, mur- 
mured at the frugality of the host. He even 
. went so far as to require a second invitation to 
take his place at table, and then he ate a small 


portion of vegetables, as if usideir protest. As 
to the bread, it waa so liitle tb taste, that 
not knowing how to dwpi^e of it (Si 
his patron, was eating it oonten1»aly)-^he W 
not dare to throw it away, nor leave it on m 
table— he opened his robe and concealed it in 
his bosom. 

In an instant the wretched monk fell iiSto 
convulsions, and rolled about, uttering cries 
which brought together all the brothers in the 
monastery. ' St. I^mson was at his wits' end, 
bat St. Suliae, being wamed of an augel, ad- 
vanced towards him, bidding him be calm. The 
expirii^ monk seemed to beseech tlie pardon of 
tlie saint, who, reprima,uding him severely for 
his daintiness, opened liib robe, and there i^s- 
nhyedto t|ie assembly a hideous serpent tearing 
iis breast. The saint immediately exorcised 
*ic peplile, commanded it to quit the monk, and 
passing a stole round its neck, delivered it into 
the hands ol one of the brethren, desiring him 
to cairy it to the most elevated point of Gr&rot. 
There, ui tin* piesciice of St. Samson and all 
the monks of the monastery, and of the bibliop's 
suite, be again cxoicised the monster, and pe- 
cipitated it from the top of the mountain into 
the sea, with a command never again to trouble 
the anointed ot the Lord. 

The Hole of the Serpent, or La Guivre, is 
still to be seen on the oeacb under Garot. It 
was in this place that, up till '93, on one of the 
Rogation uaya, the clergy of St. Suliae, as 
already described, came to dip the foot of the 
silver eros'^ Ihict times in the deserted cavern 
of La Guivre. 

campion’s hake. 

Tins hare, according to tradition, was a very 
singular animal, and did not live, like bis fel- 
lows, 111 secret and solitary places. He was to 
[ be seen in the villages, in the bourg,* and par- 
ticularly in the YcncUe-fes-Naviots, where never 
did an cieniiig pass without his showing him- 
self. 

This animal, in running away, uttered cries 
which disturbed the whole neighbourhood, and 
every one, looking at his neighbour, remained 
terror-stricken; the bravest questioned if these 
were really tlie cries of a hare, or the infernal 
summons of a lost spirit, and no one dared to 
show the very end of his nose at an open win- 
dow when tiiey were lieard. The very dogs, 
when let loose in pursuit of him, hid among 
the legs of their masters and the petticoats of 
their mistresses ; the boldest dared not go into 
the street, and often, with bristling liair, fled 
howling before the terrible beast. 

This hare in no wise shrank from the presence 
of man ; on the contrary, lie seemed to defy 
him. He would walk beside him, step for atop, 
but the moment a band was stretched forth to 
catch him, the creature escaped in two or three 


* Bourg, wbicli means simply town, is the name 
especially applied in Brittany, and sotna otSier parts 
of France, to the village inhabited by the speaker ; 
as, in other parts, the word Pays is similarly em- 
ployed. 
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^ j tok bounds, squatted bimself comfortably down, 
i " waited, and, as soou as be was again within 
reach, resutned tlic saiue manceutre. But woe 
to him who continued the pursuit : the beast so 
,, completely misled him, that he never returned 
to the village to give an account of himself. 

All the ^young men of St. Suliac had been 
uftcr him in vain. He braved them, he over- 
turned their plots, by showmg himself on the 
same evening in different places to thirty young 
hQroes> who, never being able to agree as to the 
dace nor the hour of the apparition, were obliged 
’jb br^k up, swearing at the cursed animal. 

This hare was of euormous size, and, as no one 
ever saw its equal, it was agreed that it must 
be a sorcerer, and every one had a tale con- 
cerning it, of which the most curious was that 
which obtained it the name of Campion’s Har^ 

^ Campion was a young sailor, tall, btron* 
vigorous, alert, active, aud with a sure eye. On 
returning from service be heard tell of the won- 
derful animal, the terror of the viellois he lis- 
tened attentively to all the stories related before 
him, and one evening, a fortnight after his re- 
turn, he said, as he lit his pipe, to the sailors 
who were going into the viellois with him, “ He 
bicn, les gais! What’s the matter, that you 
seem in such a flurry 

We have seen the hare ! lie is there in 
the street !’’ 

And there are, all upset !” replied Cam- 
pion, with a contemptuous toss of the head. 
** A hare frightens you, and you call yourselves 

I men ! — and sailors, moreover ! — like a parcel of 

I I piou-pious.+ Faith, 1 don’t know what to make 
I of you ! You have faced a huudied dangers in 

your voyages ; you have seen — all of you have 
served like me — I don’t speak of the terrencu- 
vats,{ who have seen nothing but their village, 

' the island, the gulls, the codfish, aud a few 
•grey or white bears — but you, I say, who have 
seen the tigers of Bengal ami Africa— you 
tremble like girls before a haie of your own 
country! What did you do, then, before tlie 

‘ serpents and leopards of America ? A set of 

‘ But that’s enough ; one sees your ways, and one 
I knows what a lot one has to do with ! To show 
' you that your hare is nothing but a rag” (chifle, 

' a term of the utterest contempt), “ and isn’t 
1 worth a ]»ipcful of tobacco, I’ll wager that I’ll 
bring liim jou dead or alive within three days ; 
unless, indeed, the hare be the devil himself, 
with whom I don’t pretend to measure myself.” 

All the young men eagerly accepted the bet. 

Tliat same evening Campion went to look 
after the hare ; he had pointed out to him the 

^ ♦ Viellois. Evening meetings, where young people 

! assembled to tell stories, and otherwise amuse them- 
a^ves. 

f Piott-pioo, a term of contempt used by the 
sailors for foes- soldiers. Almost all the male inha- 
bitants of these coasts have to serve a certain time 
at sea, there being a conscription for the navy as well 
as the army. 

X Terreneuvats — those employed in the cod-fishery 
on the coast of Newfoundland, They are held in 
smaH esteeei^y those who have served in the navy. 


places it cljieflv frequented, he watched fof it 
with all care, But ia vaiu; f6t twq months he 
sought it, but without ever obtamii^ a glimpse 
of the creature. The tot bet iius lo^ was paid. 

Then Campion made a second, and eager not 
to lose it, he kept constantly on the watch. 
Still the hare remained invisitile : “Tfaey^ate a 
pack of visionaries !” then said Campion, and 
he ceased to trouble himself more in the matter. 

He was coming home one evening from visit- 
ing his sweetheart, thinking only of his future 
marriage, and how to gain the consent of her 
family, richer than himself. He turned over 
his own savings, aud weighed them against the 
bit of Iqud of his lady-love, when, all of a sudden, 
striking his foot against something, he tripped 
and came sprawling across some soft body which 
struggled under him, and speedily escaped, 
leaving Campion to get up ana rub the sand off 
his hands. 

A few paces before him sat the hare. He had 
had the beast under him a second ago, and there 
it squatted, mocking him, sitting up on end, 
and rubbing its cars as if nothing had happened. 

The brave sailor quickly recovered from his 
surprise. Stealing along without a sound, he 
cautiously stretched forth an arm — the hare, is 
under his hand 1 but lo, a bound and the beast 
IS thirty yards from the murderous arm which 
threatens him. 

Campion, at once making up his mind to have 
ail end of the matter then and there, proceeded 
to follow him, but without appealing to be in 
pursuit. So on he went, singing, to give him- 
self an air of indifference, the hare skipping ^ 
and capering from furrow to furrow before him : 
till they entered the bourg together. As they 
passed by the Port-Barree. chance, the blind 
god that sometimes plays uPsuch scurvy tricks, 
placed a cudgel at Ins foot. Campion stooped, 
seized it, and sent it flying right on the loins of 
tlie hare, wliich rolled over on his sijje. In de- 
light Campion, thinking the hare was dead, and 
that he had notliing to do but carry it off and 
display it at the first viellois he should come to 
on his w ay, stooped to pick it up, when behold ! 
the creature, which had only been laughing at 
him, rises up on its hind legs, grows bigger and 
bigger, assumes a fearful aspect, tears the 
cudgel out of his hand, and bestows on him 
such a dressing as he never had before. 

So thick and fast fell the blows that the poor 
sailor’s eyes flashed fire; at last, however, he 
contrived to escape from them, aud, perceiving 
a light in a house still open, he fled thither, and 
fell fainting in the middle of a viellois there as- 
sembled, despite tlie lateness of the hour. 

Evciy body overwhelmed Campion with ques- 
tions and attentions, and as soon as he had some- 
what recovered, he exclaimed*: 

Mes amis, I’ve lost this bet too. I have 
done more than see the hare, I have felt it I” 

He then related to them his doleful adven- 
ture: every one remained terror-stricken# and 
each, as he returned home, trembled at the 
thought of what results this event might bring 
about, seeing that the hare was clearly the devu 
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in person. Tke young men escorted Campion 
home^ and saw him sam and warm in bed ; bnt 
it was long ere be recovered from the cudgelling 
of the tmholy beast. 

As to the hare^ satisBed, no doubt, with 
having felt the weight of Campion’s arm, he 
never reappeared in the place, where he is still 
remembered under the title of Campion’s Hare. 


THE EIRE SEA. 

Thb earth billow, the movement of which was 
felt duHng sever^ seconds about 3.^5^2, Green- 
wich time, in the morning of Tuesday, the 6th 
of October, 1663, over a great part of England, 
gires a fresh interest to the hypothesis of a 
central sea of hre. This guess is now almost 
universally received by the authorities in geology 
and geography. There are, indeed, propcrl^^ 
speaking, no authorities in science, proof being 
everything and men nothing; but the men wlio 
obtain prevalence for their views by suppoit- 
ing them with apparently satisfactory jiroofs, 
are by courtesy called authorities ; and it is the 
fact that most of these men, after studying' the 
structure, the history, and the occurrences bc- 
falling the Earth, teach at present the doctrine 
of central heat. 

The planet Earth is, like all the others, of 
celestial origin. "The planets aic formed,” says 
La Place, **by the condensation of zones of 
vapours.” And Buffon says: “The terrestrial 
globe has precisely the form wliich would be 
taken by a fluid globe turning upon itself with 
I the swiftness which, as we know, belongs to ibe 
globe of the Earth. Thus the first consequence 
which flows from this incontestable fact is, that 
the matter of which our Earth is composed wa.s 
in a state of fluidity at the moment when it took 
I its form.” La Place was of opinion that, con- 
sidering the prodigious distance which separates 
our planet from the other planets, the fluid out 
of which it was formed must have been of im- 
mense extent. The ideas of La Place and Buffon 
were no doubt suggested by the imaginings of 
Descartes, who, deriving the stars from vortices, 
or whirlpools of burning particles, globules, or 
matter, the heavier or coarser outside conceives 
the planet Earth which we inhabit to be an 
encrusted sun. Voltaire tried to ridicule this 
notion. Eor, not only the “ fool,” but the man 
of genius, and every man in proportion as lie is 
irreverent and ignorant, in the words of tlic 
poet, 

still hath an itching to deride, 

And fain woald be upon the laughing side. 

In his Dialogues d’Evhdmere, Voltaire calls 
Descartes, Cardestes. Evh^mere says : “ Car- 
destes.has divined that our nest was first of all 
an encrusted sun.” 

Ceilierate. — “A crusted sun! You are 

/ E^6ra^re. — “It is this Cardestes, no doubt,* 
who was joking when he said that we were for- 
*merly composed of subtile and globular matter, 
but that our materials having thickened, we 


have lost our brillianey and oar fosce. Now-a- 
days we have tumbled oat of the whirlpool in 
which we were centres and maetew, intb the 
whirl|^ol of the sun. We arc covered all evec. 
w'ith branched and channelled matter. EiBaHy, 
from being a sun which we were, we are become 
a moon, having, by favour, another little moon 
around us to console us in our disgrace.” 

The ideas which Descartes imagined, and Vol- 
taire ridiculed, Leibnitz proved in his.Protogoea. , 
He found in the depths of the Earth, matter— ' 
molten, calcined, and vityifled by fire. The 
stars, he said, were of themselves luminous 
bodies. After burning during long epochs, their 
combustible matter having been exhausited, they 
became extinguished, forming a vitreous crust. 

The planet Earth, this crusted sun, is covered 
for by far the greater part for three-fourthS of 
its surface by an ocean of water, and it is clad 
all round in an ocean of air. The earth is a | 
reflecting globe. As yet nobody knows tbe ] 
thickness of the crust of the globe. As yet j 
nobody knows the depth of the sea of water, i 
As yet nobody knows the height of the ocean j 
of air. The crust wc know consists chiefly of i 
quartz. The ideas of Descartes and Leibnitz, 
Buffon and La Place, were apparently cocro- [ 
borated by the experiments of Mitsclierlich and 
others, who, by submitting the matters com- i 
prising the primitive rocks to the heat of fur- | 
nacfis, have reproduced their crystals ; fire can | 
make them, and therefore fire has made them. 

The crust was made by fire. The oscillations ! 
of the solar heat in the aerial covering of the ; 

Earth make the vicissitudes of the seasons ; j 

'and the changes in ilie atmospheric pressure | 
upon the surface of land and water. If the 
Earth were warmed by sun-rays only tlie beat 
would decrease continually as we sink wells or 
dig mines downwards, wliile, on the contrary-, 
we soon reach a point where the temperature is 
equable, stationary, invariable; and then in de- 
scending lower and lower and further and 
further from the solar heat, the Earth’s heat 
makes itself more and more felt, the rate of 
increase only being different in the reports of 
observers, while respecting the increase tliey 
are unanimous. M. Elie de Beaumont is of i 

opinion that if there were no solar heat what- i 

ever, enough of terrestrial heat would reach the { 
surface annually all round the globe to melt a ■ 
sheet of ice a quarter of an inch tiiick. Cal- 
culations have, indeed, been made of the depth | 
of the crust and the height of the air, but they 
arc far from satisfactory to minds exigent of 
certitude. The savans of tlic last generation 
had a very easy way of making those calcula- | 
tions, saying the cold increases so many degrees j 
as we mount np certain distances, and the heat j 
I increases so many degrees as we ^ig down cer- ; 

I tain distances, the aerial ocean is, therefore, so j 
many leagues high, and the mineral layers are 1 
so many leagues thick ! But the problem is not 
so easy. 

“Earthquakes,’^ says M. de, Ouatrefages, ; 
“make the soil of our fields undulate like an 
Agitated sea, and sometimes shake at once both 




tooiisplieres* it is th«-t 0Teiytl»l*g' 
tc^ci^s us hoiB^ little this whiicih n^e esM 
soil'd earth is tit)rthy of the aame— how ibia 
and fra^le is the film en^elopiag the fluid por- 
tion of <3ie fflohe — aad how promptly it would, 
witliout dottw, he destroyed if it were not for 
the five hundred and fifty-nine volcanoes distri- 
buted over ita surface acting as safety-valves, 
and presenting outlets more or less free to the 
actioji of the subterranean fires.” 

As a singular example of the confidence with 
wbdedt a wsmle school of geologists but recently 
enunciated their reasonings in the earth and 
aar, I translate the following from this author : 
“The world generally forms a very exaggerated 
idea of the thickness and solidity of the terres- 
trial crust. Here are a few figures fitted to 
convey somewhat more exact notions. The most 
superficial layers of soil partake of 1 he variations 
of the temperature dependent upon the seasons 
to a depth varying with the latitude, but never 
considerable. Beyond this point the tempera- 
ture rises as we sink down; and experimenis 
mainy times repeated have shown that this in- 
crease is at about an average of one degree for 
every thirty-three metres. Let ns take tlie 
round number of thirty metros. The result is, 
that at a depth of tlirec thousand metres, or 
three-fourths of a lea«?iic from the surface, wo 
find already the temperature of boiling water. 
Supposing that the heat increases iimfomily at 
a oepth of twenty kilometres, we shall find six 
hundred and sixty-six degi eos, that is to say, a 
heat which melts several of the fluids entering 
into the composition of our rocks. Thus, at 
about four post leagues from the surface, ought 
to commence the incandescent mass which forms 
nearly the whole of our globe. When comiiarod 
with the size of the caith, this iliiekness repre- 
sfints about three millimetres for a globe of one 
metre. In other words, it will be about equal 
to the thickness of a sheet of (French) letter- 
paper for one of those globes generally used in 
geographical studies. ^Wheri we bring the ques- 
tion to these terms, we cease to be astonished 
at the movements which may agitate this film ; 
and if we are surprised at any tiling, it is that 
the earth is not more frecmeutly the theatre 
of upsets (boulevcrsements), whicb, although 
frightful to us, would be scarcely felt over a 
vast extent of our planet.” 

The principle from which these startling in- 
ferences have been drawui has, howtwer, been 
much shaken by recent observations. The air, 
it has been proved, does not grow colder by 
regular degrws as we go up, and therefore rt 
may yet be found that the rocks do not, by 
regular ratios, grow hotter as we quarry down. 
Ddr* Olaisher says the decrease of temperature 
is 51 deg. Fajirenheit in twenty-live thousand 
feet of mevation; two-fifths of the whole dc- 
oreaee in five miles takii^ place on the first 
mile. Probably the cause of greater cooling on 
the^ first mile ig, that the earth imbibes and 
radiates the heat of the sun's rays, and the 
adriui voyager finds the decrease of heat to be 
greater at first because he then loses the in-, 


fluences of the and the :mdia- 

tions. 

But whilst it would be io ooudtude 
that wo know accurately the rate at udkkth the ' 
heat of the earth inOreases downeret^, the pto- 

C s of science appears to be eoati^uidl;^ eon- 
ing the doctrine of central heat. A sueoes- 
sion of chemists has pursued the series of ex- 
periments begun by Mitscherlich, and nearlyevery 
mineral and metal in the crust of the earth has 
been produced artificially by imitating the pro- 
cesses of nature. Ebelman astonished the last 
generation of reading people by making |cwols. 
Boracic acid enters into the^jcbmpOBitiofl of 


several minesals, and forms thirtj-one per cent 
of alumina and thirty-nine of silica. This acid 
Ebelman used as a solvent at a high tempera- 
ture, and ihen, evaporating the solvent, pro- 
duced, among other minerals, rubies, sapphires, 
spinels, clirysoberyl, chrysolite, and chromate of 
iron. He pounded emeralds, and then fusing 
the dust with boracic acid and a little oxide of 
ohromhim, reproduced, or rather lUkde, new 
emeralds. The crystals of the artificial chryso- 
beryls were sufilcicntly large io have their 
angles measured and to be tested, and they W'-ere 
found to be identical with those of natural chryso- 
bciyls JMelals can be produced artificially, like 
minerals and even gold may be made at a cost of 
double the puce of the natural production. 

0.uibiec lias recently extended considerably 
1 be list of art dirial minerals and metals. With 
other minerals lu* 1ms obtained quartz and fel- 
spar. Clay and kaolin, having been previously 
purified by washing, under this process produced 
felspar wdtb crystals of quartz. M. Babinet, 
hearing fclsjiar much spoken of when these ex- 
periments were made known, remarked, “Fel- 
s])ar! that is a very common rock indeed!” 
“But,” said some one, “w^e arc speaking of 
artificial felspar.” “ Artificial felspar ! that is 
ail unique specimen in the -world !” 

The action of heat in the formation of primi- 
tive locks cannot be doubted in presence of 
these experiments. But as if to show us how 
far we are from the solution of these problems, 
stones, unless we are to disbelieve a vast amount 
of testiniony, descend from the skies, from the 
regions of Inconceivably severe cold, consisting 
of iron nickel, fclspatliie sand, silicious sand, 
formed into octahedral crystals, resembling sand 
after it has been a long time m a furnace, and 
more or less melted, fused, and glazed at the 
surface. These stones were for a long time 
called air-stones, and now they are called meteor- 
stones, but nobody has been able to prove clearly 
what they are. Their new name is given to 
them by those who suppose them to be shodting- 


cspecially in August and November. The Atabs 
call these sliooting-stars celestial orioketa, and 
certainly the comparison describes well their 
apparent leaps in the lofty fields of blue amonjg 
the staiu. A&oliles or meteorites have, it 
said, fallen in showers. Certain stones, .-now 
preserved in museums, have, we are assm^, 
been seen to fall Some writers imagine the 


whole of space to be full of this ** star dust.” 
Far from ]^retendiug to know either what the 
c^esthd cridcetsi pr what the air-stones are, 1 
atn concerned only to remaih here that th^e 
puzzles of the museums are at present universally 
belieyed to fall from the sides, to be Of celestial 
origin, and to display the action of fire. ShOot- 
ing-st^ may be air-stones, only there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove it ; and certainly 
the fact is a startling one that the skies shoula 
be at present deemed repons of intense cold, 
out of which fall stones boking as if they had 
come ont of furnaces ! 

The notion of central heat appears to be sup- 
ported by all the descriptions of the i»ovement 
experienced by the light sleepers over a good 
part of FnglaEd on the morning of the sixth of 
October. X was awoke by a sensation which 
reminded me of a billow coming under me when 
floating on my back on the sea ; another observer 
felt as if a great beast were rousing himself up 
under his large iron bedstead ; and each of the 
lads of a college su^ected the others of getting 
under their beds and shoviugr them up, or of 
conspiring to shake the wholebuilding. Many 
persons describe a rising and sinking, or an 
“ uprising,” and then a “ setting.” From the 
comparatively slight and gentle character of this 
earth billow, the direction of the movement has 
not been marked by unmistakable signs, but it 
appeared to be from north-west to south- 
east. There is, of course, a dificreixce in earth 
billows, which is due to the strata upon which 
the observer resides. I experienced the earth- 
quake of 1816 when residing upon granite rocks, 
and was awoke, not by the earth wave, but. by 
the shaking of the granite walls of the house, 
and the rattling of everything in it. Hugh 
MiUcr, of Croraerty, has recorded that this earth- 
quake slewed partially round the blocks of a 
granite obelisk, thus, in his neighbourhood, 
registering its own course. 

The crust of the Earth being elastic, and 
holding in a sea of fire as the phenomena of 
terrestrial heat, of hot springs, and of volcanic 
eruptions, seem to prove risings and sinkings 
would be natural consequences and constant 
proofs of the struciurc supposed by the savaiis. 
Ti'avellers in Iceland boil sheep in the hot springs, 
and certainly there is something whimsically 
sublime in the notion of cooking one’s boiled 
mutton in water heated by the central heat of a 
crusted sun ! The suppositions of EulFon and 
La Place, as we have seen, were very similar. 
La Place supposed that the matter of the. Sun 
was once extended over all the space now occu- 
pied by the plfinets, which were formed by the 
contracting and cooling of portions of it. 
BulFon tested these ideas by strange experi- 
ments and calculations, obtaining singular re- 
sults. Buffo^ set up great furnaces near Mont- 
bard, into which he put balls or bullets of iron, 
copper, and minerals, as like as possible to those 
composing the crust of the globe. These large 
balls he heated up to the degree in which he 
.supposed the Earth was at first, and then 
watcl^fid the time they took in cooling. Apply- 


ing the ratios anived at in these ways, he 
reckoned that from the incandesofinee of the 
Earth to his time n period of thou- 

sand years had elapsed: life he oalonlated had 
existed upon the glcme thirty-five ihOnSHud^ 
years ; and the future duration of hfe upon it 
could not, he concluded, exo^d ninety-tkee 
thousand years. The fauna and fiora woiiM 
then die of cold. As Buffon himself grew oW, 
this theory of the duration of the Earth seemed 
more natural to him, for growi^ old is growing 
cold, and cold is death. But Fouri^ the au- 
thor of the Mathematical Theory of Heat, took 
Buffon up on his own ground, and by renting 
him, drove away his uncomfortable hypothesis. 
He accepted as proved the notion of a central 
sea of fire : and did not deny the alleged thin- 
ness of the crust. There are then two oceans 
of heat ; the sea of solar heat above our heads, 
and the sea of terrestrial heat under our feet, 
Buffon, according to I'ourier, erred when he 
supposed that the cooling was still going on at 
the rate at which it began. The central furnace 
is still immense; but if its influence were to 
cease to be perceptible or calculable altogether, 
the planets and animals would only lose the be- 
nefit of one-thirtietli of a degree of heat. The 
cooling, then, has almost done its worst. The 
Earth will not, some ninety thousand years 
hence, die of old age ! Of course we are all 
glad to hear it, cvendbr the sake of our descend- 
ants a million generations after us ! 

Au elastic shell, full of fire and liable to up- 
rising and sinking, three-fourths water and 
one-fourth land at the surface, might be expected 
to show its instability by displacing the water. 
The water would flow from the upheavings and 
into the hollows. Now this is just what we find. 
All of the present land has been under the sea. 
Nobody who knows the weaknesses of learned 
men can be ignorant of their dislike to say, 
don’t know when, therefore, marine shells or 
fossils were found on the tops of mountains, the 
mediaeval schoolmen called them freaks of na- 
ture. Yet the geographers, philosophers, and 
poets of antiquity — Strabo, Seneca, Plato, and 
Ovid — ^knew their marine character. What Ovid 
says in the fifteenth book of his Motamorphoaes 
on this subject is very curious. He had seen 
what was formerly very solid land become a 
firth ; he had seen formed laud arise out of the 
water; he had seen marine shells strewn far 
from any coasts and a rusty anchor upon moun- 
tain-tops ; what was a field, become a valley of 
flowing water; and a hill drawn out of the 
water of a morass. 

Bernard de Palissy, the potter, who knw 
neither Greek nor Latin, opened a course of three 
lectures in Paris, to prove, by comparing spesoi- 
mens, that the fossil shells were identical 
the marine shells of the present »epoch. This 
course was opened the year before young'Franeis 
Bacon arrived in Pans as an attache to the 
English Embassy. During the toe years he 
remained in France, Bacon must have heard of 
tMs refutation of one of the statements of the 
schoolmen, for the most eminent naedical men of 
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tl\e time attejj/Jed the lecture® of the potter, iu- 
cmding Ambrose Par6. Palissy bhargcn a orown 
(escu) for admission, and offered four crowns to 
any ono who would prove him to be wrong ; 
but, " thank God !** he says, '• not a single man | 
ever contradicted a single word ’/* 

let, two hundred years later, Voltaire, al- 
though the most efficient in teaching the method 
of the French Baconians, quarrelled with Buffon 
on this very. point. "The sport of nature has,” 
he said, "Imprinted upon stones an imperfect 
resemblance to certain animals j” and then he 
said, "Yhe pilgrims must have let the shells fall 
on their way to Rome or the Holy Land.” Their 
reconciliation was characteristic of both men. 
Vojtaire sent his submission to Buffon in the 
form of a joke, who replied by a rounded period 
of culogium. " I won’t,” said the one, ** remain 
at variance with M. de Buffon for the shells 
and the other replied, " I declare for the sake 
of M. de Voltaire, of myself, and of posterity, i 
which I W'ill not leave in doubt of the high 
esteem 1 have always had of a man so rare, and 
who is so great an honour to his age.” 

Stenon, in 1669, explained why marine shells 
are found embedded in rocks which, instead of ^ 
lying flat, have been raised up. All sediments 
are aeposited horizontally, but when tlicy have 
consolidated, the agitations of the sea of central 
fire upheaves and fractures them. All those 
strange positions of the sedimentary strata arc, 
then, proofs of the existence of this great source 
of terrestrial commotion. 

Three-fourths of the surface of the globe being 
covered with water, it follows that three-fourths 
of the movements of the earth billows from the 
commotions of central heat occur where there 
are few observers to record them, and in cir- 
cumstances likely to deceive these few. Yet 
many instances have been recorded, of which the 
following is perhaps the most striking: On the 
20th of October, 1687, Callao, the poit of Lima, 
was overwhelmed, with all its inhabitants, and 
man and beast, for fifty leagues along the coast. 
The rolling mountains of viatcr carried ships 
from the road of Callao a league up the country. 
At the time, Captain Davis, the commander of 
an English ship, was lying in his cabin, one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues from the coast, when the 
ship appeared to have struck upon a rock. The 
guns leaped in their caiTiages, the sailors were 
pitched out of .their hammocks, and the captain 
was thrown out of his cabin. In their bewilder- 
ment and consternation every one began to pre- 
pare for death. When their amazement was a 
little over, they cast the lead and sounded, but 
found no ground. The green sea had turned 
whitish, and the water they took up in their 
buckets was filled with sand: and again they 
sounded for land, and again they found none. 
They concludei that the shock they had suffered 
must have come from an earthquake, but they 
probably would. never have published their ex- 
p^ldence, if they had not heard of the calamity 
of Callao. 

The traces of uprisings and sinkings upon 
coasts and mouniams are innumerable, I shall 
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only, therefore, mention those which haunt my 
imagination ^enever I think on this subject. 
Persons who have been ever so short a time 
resident upon a rockv coant must be aware of 
the existence of shell-fish, which penetrate the 
rocks and live in the holes they make. There 
are several genera and many species of these 
shell-fish, but at present we nave to do chiefly 
with the lithodomus of Cuvier. These shells 
are a group between the mussds and the arks. 
Living in coast rocks, in limestone cliffs, and 
being found in the pillars of the Temple of Se- 
rapis, at Puteoli, they have furnished decisive * 
proofs of tj;ic changes of the level of sea-coasts 1 
m modern times. Sir Charles Lyell, after a j 
personal examination of the district, found evi- ‘ 
dcnce of no leas than five changes of sea-level ' ' 
during a period stretching from eighty years || 
before Christ to 1838. More than nineteen |i 
hundred years ago, when the ancient mosaic ^ 
pavement was constructed, the sea-level was 
twelve feet above the actual level. More than i 
eighteen hundred years ago it^was still six feet tj 
above the actual level. The level by the end of ! , 
the fourth century was nearly as low as it is at ' 
present. In the middle ages, and prior to the ' 
eruption of Monte Nuovo, the sea-level was j 
nineteen feet lower than in 1838; whilst in i 
the beginning of the century it stood at about ! ' 
two feet t vvo inches higher. When it was nine- | ' 
teen feet lower than at present, the stone- * 
piercers (Lithodorai) lodged themselves within * 
the marble columns, and as they died some of ! 
their unoccupied holes were taken possession of 1 
by the saud-burrowing ark and wedgcshells |, 
(Area and Douax), No wonder the discovery of ' 
such shells of the purple shore in marble columns, | 
from twelve to more than twenty feet up in the | 
air, has attracted the attention for so many years i ^ 
of so many men of eminence in science ! j 

In Chambci's’s Ancient Sea Margins will be , 
found an accumulation of facts and observations 
on the subject of sca-lcvcls. This island, he ' 
says, was once submerged at least seventeen |1 
hundred feet. The result of his very extensive ' 
observations Mr, Robert Chambers states to be, j| 
that the superficial formations bear the marks ' 
of former levels of the sea up to at least twelve 1| 
hundred feet. 1 can only ask my reader, with ' i 
this work as a manual, to take a glance at the ' 
Carse of Gowric in Scotland. I 

In the Carse of Gowrie, where it is about i 
twenty feet above the adjacent firth at Polgavie, j 
thcie arc, firstly, about twenty feet depth of 
various clays, then a four-feet-thick bed of peat 
extending under the sea, and containing alders 
and birches standing as upright still as when 
they grew in the blue clay at their roots. At 
three different heights in the .clays there are 
vegetable roots cut off by layers of marine 
shells, proving thus in all four reourrenees of 
the sea. The w ord " inch” in Gaelic signifies 
island ; when the Celts first arrived in the Carse 
of GoWiic, the places must have, it is inferred, 
been islands in a shallow firth, which are still 
called Inciiyra, Inchmichael, Inchmartin, Inch- ' 
sture, and Mcgginoii. The minister oi Errol 
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reports that ab^jut, sixty years ago a small anchor 
was ip^i4 at Megginch, More recently a boat- 
hoofc T*f|is found abont eighteen reet below the 
surface, sticking among the gravel as if left by’ 
the water. About twenty years ago the remains 
of an ^chorwere found below Craig Flaw, a 
cliff which overlooks the Carse between Kinnaird 
and Fingask, Craig Flaw, and the rock on 
which Castle Huntiy stands, contained, it is 
said, until a Very recent period, rings to which j 
boats were formerly tied. The title-deeds of 
estates, now separated by the whole breadth of 
the Carse from the firth, contain rights of 
salmon-fishing.’ These rights might become of 
some use, if the Scotch salmon would Itarn from 
certain Asian species of fish how to travel over 
dry land, or how to fall in showers from heaven ! 

In 1819, at Airthrcy, near Stirling, in land 
twenty-five feet higher than the level of the 
spring 'tides in the river flowing a mile off, there 
were found the bones of a large whale. Seven 
miles further up the Carse there were found, in 
1824i, on the estate of Blair-Dnimmond, the re- 
mains of another large whale. The bones rested 
on the lower of two mosses. In each of these 
cases there were found among the bones frag - 1 
ments of stags’-horns containing perforations 
about an inch in diameter, and evidently the 
work of man. ^ 

Innumerable illustrations of these changes of 
sea-level may be found in geological works. The 
dry land, indeed, consists cliiefly of ancient sea- 
beds and the matter of igneous irruptions. 

STARTING FOR SIBERIA. 

Mr dreams had been of the knout, and the 
clacking of that detestable torturing whip had 
awoke me before daybreak. 

The fact w’as, that two nights before, my ex- 
cellent and learned friend; Monsieur Ivan Bibi- 
koff. Professor of International Law at the 
University of Moscow, had been explaining to 
me the shape of the knout, and the mode of 
using it, and both together, over a bottle of 
Crimean champagne, had rejoiced wdth flowing 
glasses over the discontinuance of such a cruel 
mode of punishment. 

Ha, my dear friend,” said the admirable pro- 
fessor, looking up at me from his spectacles, 

“ we afe a young people. Yon hicky Englisli 
must not be impatient with ns. Wc move on 
as fast as we can. You sliall see onr jirisons ; 
we are not so brutal as you think us. We go 
on ; we have done away with the knout ; punish- 
merit of death is almost unknown among us; 
no criminal can be executed till he has himself 
confessed ; soon we shall have trial by jury — 
God hasten the ‘day; in time w'c ?Lull throw 
open our courts of justice. Patience, mon chcr 
monsieur. Keep constantly before you the fact 
that our civj[lisati6n is but of yesterday. You 
must not expect of the boy the wisdom that you 
demand of the man.” 

• Well said,” I replied. “ But to return to 
the knout. Please to draw me on tliis enve- 


lope (pushing one towards, klin} the i^hape of this 
barbarous wSp.” 

The professor drew, with the sinful c«re ,of 
an amateur artist, the shape of the savage Mw 
of a bygone cruelty. . , ■* 

“The knout,” he said, “had a short massive 
I haudle, and a heavy leather lash about eight 
I feet long. It resembled those tremendous whips , 
with which the Cossacks of the Ukraine, when 
they have brought a wolf to bay, can kill him 
at a single blow. The lash was ‘formed of 
leather, curved so as to give two sharp edges 
along its whole length, and sometimes bound 
with wire thread, the end terminated in a little 
iron hook. It had no handle, but one end was 
left supple, so that the executioner could wind 
it round his wrist. At every blow the sharp 
edges of the stiff curved lash fell on the cri- 
minaPs back, and cut him as with eight yards 
of a pliant double-edged sword. The execu- 
tioner, subtle in his cruelty, had learnt not to 
roughly withdraw the lash, but to draw it 
towards him, so as to remove long flaky bands' 
of flesh, the hook being devised with devilish 
ingenuity for this detestable purpose. The 
lash w'as also purposely long, that it lapped 
round the body and cut deep into the chest at 
the same time that it destroyed the whole of the 
back. Indeed, to tell you tbe frank truth, my 
dear sir, it w'as well known that the executioner 
could, if he chose, kill any man at one blow of 
the knout, by lapping him round the lungs and 
heart ; but, as tlie * Bourrcaii’ was generally 
bribed, lie seldom put forth his whole force. 
VThcntlic knout, was honestly used, the criminal, 
if he survived the first blow, usually fainted at 
the tliird, and died about the fifth. A ukase of 
Peter the Great fixed the maximum of blows at 
one hundred and one (wc Russians have a super- 
stitious respect for odd numbers) ; but whether; 
the knout became heavier, or we became more 
effeminate, the hundred and one blows — which, 
of course, implied death — were never given in 
the Emperor Nicliolas’s time. But 1 tire yon. 
Thank you, I ])refcr a papiross (cigaret) to a 
cigar.” 

“ Quite the contrary, yon interest me ex- 
tremely,” 1 replied, ringing the hotel bell for a 
bottle of Chateau Margeaux. “ And how did 
they fasten up the unhappy wretch during this 
horrible punishment, the abolition of which does 
so much credit to your present emperor ?” 

“ To a sloping plank, to which they bound 
him, bare backed, by the hands and feet, tying 
his arms round the plank. But your Etiglish 
travellers often confound the knout wdth the 
plete — a dreadful but still a much less terrible 
weapon. Tlie plete was a whip of three leather 
lashes, tipped with small leaden balls. It weighed 
about five pounds ; it did not strip the flesli, but 
bruised the ribs, detached the I’Xngs from the 
pleura, and induced consumption. To gain 
strength, the Bourreau made a spring forward, 
and did not strike till he was close to the crimihal.' 
If he was bribed sufficiently, the Bourreau would 
remove his little finger frpm the handle of the 
plete, and that deadened the blow of the lash. 





K death tras i&te&ded, it was osuai ta hahe the 
eiteeutioiier tO aim the blowe at the ifoot man's 
side, so as to hyil him as soon as possible.’* 

** Yon are verj firanh, professor. Are these 
itot rather damaiping daws in jotir judicial 
system F** 

'*We no move nse the ^out, mon eher 
mcmaiear^ as I told yon; and, besides, a certain 
rasoaHy Pole, yrbo escaped nearly twenty years 
ago from Sibena, has disclosed all these things 
as to? were nnder the last Czar. Other abuses 
will au go in time as the knout has gone. But 
as yon are curious about these tilings, 1 will de> 
senbe yon another punishment, almost, if not 

r 5, abolished. It is the Skvoz-Stivi ; what 
French call Les Baguettes (running the 
gauntlet). It was reserved chiefly for soldiers, 
but I have seen a woman punished by it in the 
open streets, and the worst of the Poles had also 
to endore it: as they sow so they must reap. 
T^y tew up two ranks of soldiers, arming each 
with a switch previously soaked for some days to 
mto it supple. The condemned man is then 
stiwped to the waist, his hands tied to a musket, 
andf led through the ranks by a rope tied to the 
musket. As he passes, each soldier steps foru ard 
and strikes him on the back or neck. When he ; 
faints, he is lifted up and dragged on. The num- 
ber of blows was limited by our Peter the Great 
to twelve thousand ; but, unless it is intended 
to kill the man, they seldom mllici more than 
two thousand at a time. He is then carried to 
the hospital, and stays there till the doctor pro- 
nounces him able to start on his long and pain- 
ful walk to Siberia.’* 

I started atfthe very name of Siberia. 

“ By-the-by,” said the professor, “as you 
take sudi an interest in our still somewhat im- 
pwfoct administration of justice, and also in 
tMs terrible Polish question, which you English- 
men either cannot or will not understand, 1 will 
take you on Sunday morning to see the \ieekly 
caravan of prisoners start from our great state 
prison in the suburbs. It starts every Sunday 
morning at eight o’clock, and there are sure to 
be fifty or sixty Poles among them. We need 
ask no permission — we need pay no bribe ; the 
prisoners assemble half an hour before the time 
outside the chief gate, and ail we have to do is 
to drive there in a droschky, mingle with the 
crowd, and, if we choose, follow the poor fellows 
for half a mile or so. What is to-day ?” 

^ Friday,” 

** Very well, Sunday morning, at seven, I shall 
be at the hotel door in a carnage and ready for 
you, Kow I mast wish you good night — no 
thanks — ^for I have work to prepare for my class 
to«aaorrow.” 

The Eussians, naturally pliant, subtle, and 
diplomatic, afleot this blunt manner with Eng- 
litoien, and it becomes them very well, I 
thanked the professor briefly, but warmly, and 
he left me to a Eussian nightmare, composed of 
binch forests, rampant bears, Siberian exiles, 
bhm of the knout, of all the czars, sturgeon, 
icebergs, and armies of Poles, aimed with flash- 
ing acytos. 


The next night I slept in to way a man does 
who goes to bed knowing he has an early ap- 
pointment*^ sense of an^ alamm about fo run 
down. A shout awoke me^n^ It was a church 
bell. What do I say, a torch bcUf— ten 
thousand brazen bells, going ah at once. It 
was Sunday morning in the Holy City. 
it was a shout : tore was Professor l^ikof 
ealling to me from tlie street. I opened the 
window and replied. In tea minutes I was with 
him. It was a fresh, bright October morning 
that 1 leaped into the droschky, in which Pro- 
fessor Bibikoff was already seated, and shook 
him by the hand. 

“ Pashof,” he cried to the driver, “ quick to 
the gate of the greai prison on the Peteroffsky 
road; scorrei.” 

I was anxious to observe for myself the faces 
of the unhappy exiles, and the beuaviour of the 
government officials. 1 knew it would be my 
last opportunity. Unconsciously to myself I 
was very excited at the thought of a scene so 
new and so full of associations of fear and terror, 
but I did not tell the professor so. 

As our ])rimitive carriage jolted and bounced 
along the badly -paved sti ccts, the good-natured 
and bland ])rofesbor harangued me on the good 
deeds and reforms of the present emperor. The 
professor, m his official tail-coat dotted with 
ofliciai gilt buttons, had a soft, low, persuasive 
voice, and rubbed his thiu white hands as he 
eulogised his royal master. 

drove fast along the Boulevards, the 
broad yellow leaves rustling on our heads. The 
sky was pure as a sapphire. 

A thin glaze of icc was filming the water in 
the louiitaiu'^. The only men we met w^ore 
cloaks, whose collars were two feet deep in fur. 

“ Sec, winter is beginumg,” said the professor, 
thoughtfully. “ We have enough of it by the 
time ilic snows melt in April, 1 can tell you.” 

“ It must be cruel walking iu winter for these 
poor prisoners ?” 

“ ^ 0 ,” said Bibikoff, in his quiet, diplomatic, 
apologetic voice. “ They specially pray to go 
iu winter. The chains are so heavy, that the 
summer heat distresses them more than the 
winter cold. Hurry coachman, hurry, or you 
get no .tea-money.” 

By this time' we had got clear of the side- 
streets leading from the long rambling Boule- 
vard that girdles the straggling city of Moscow. 
We had passed the long ranks of smaU trees, 
and the cold-looking garden-scats. 

A great archway ot painted board and canvas 
stared at us on the left-hand side of to road. It 
was the entrance to the Hermitage, the Cre- 
morne of Moscow, and, like Cremorne, the 
quondam estate of a nobleman. ^It had been just 
shut up for the winter, and looked tawdry to 
mourulul: melancholy as a starving stoling 
player. 

We had now reached that regiim of bare 
grass-patch, poor cottage to market-garebn, 
that surrouuos all cities. The road grew looser 
and more out of repair. The flimsy haok-carriage 
rolled and tumbled as if it was sA sea. Then 
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came one of those siom obeHsks that pom- 1 


looking bastioiis at various intervals. The 
prison was like every public buiidinff in Russia, 
covered a vast square, and astonished one by 
its hu^e monotonous magnidcence of space. 

B'resh from those dreadful facts about the 
knout and the plete, I seemed to sec an unre- 
lenting cruelty breathing through every stone 
of that enormous palace of misery, and float- 
ing round it like a pestilential atmosphere. I 
smiled. 

“Why do you smile?” said the ptofessor. 
“ This IS no laughing place. Thousands of 
miserable men leave here annually for Siberia.” 

“ My dear professor,” I replied, “ I could not 
laugh at the sufferings of any human being; 
but I was smiling because ouly yesterday the 
governor of this very prison vve see before us 
refused me admission oecaubf I Tis an Eng- 
I lisliman, and because Englishmen v/rote about 
such places what was untrue. Nou 1 sec every- 
j thing without his permission, and vhen I see 
j the truth I can report the 1' uth ” 

“That governor uas a fool,” said the pro- 
I feasor. “'We Rus^^iaiis need not fear the aay- 
j light. We know the abuses amongst us, and 
we will coiTcet \liem ; but many of I hem are 
deep-rooted. Hush, lieic come the pri-^ouers !” 

1 And tliere they came t hrougli i he w hitewashed 

j areli in slovenly effrontery, in heartbroken dc- 
j spuir, or in immovable diunitj and ))ride. Two 
and two, in careless ill diillcu army, they came, 

I vjrean.ing out of the prison court -yards ^o the 
place set apart for the pm po^e outside the u alh, 

I and elo«e to where ne -food bes/de our ear- 
tiage Tiiey were Lion of all ranks and ages, 
but nono’veri old o mij > 'ung. Thme weie 
youths, but no bo,^s; old iiicn, but none very 
old. As they ])Ourod through tlie aieliway and 
ranned 1 liemselvcs in a long double hue, 1 ob- 
served that they walked with a car'=*less, resigned 
I air, more like that ol men rat her wishing to i 
endure a punish meut that was ineiitable, than 
overwhelmed with a crushing sense of horror. 
Of course there were various degrees and 
kinds of endurance, from that of brazen 
vulgar defiance to that of itcalihy snake-like 
hatred, and slavish patience, or calm humility. 
In one face there was mditfcrciice, and in 1 he next, 
perliaps, defiance. The Russians are tatalists, 
like their old enemies the Turks. For the most 
part, they bend unresistingly to the blow’s of 
Destiny, and, being under an evil, they quietly 
V* groan and remain under it. 

Kone of the prisoners were by any means 
dirty in their dreas. They were quite as clean 
as the ordinary Russian soldier, and the Russian 
soldier is by no means obtrusively diriy, though 
not, perhaps, so mechanically clean as liie sol- 
dier of our own country. They all wore the 
regulation prison grcat-coaf , of a stiff mill tary cut , 
of a comfortable sheltering size, and of a brownish 
‘grey cicKfch, The men’s feel were protected 
wrfti stout boots, reaching nearly to the 


knee, and worn in ikt natioiiAl mmsm over 
trousers. ♦ * 

As far as I had as yet observed^ thfi pdscnMOis 
in no respect differed mudi, either in 
manner, frpm a detachment of Russian solmn 
bound on some dangerous and ungrateftti ser- 
vice. They wore the same torpid, servile, indiffer- 
ent look that I had observed so often in Russian 
barrack-rooms— that stupid look of mechanical 
obedience so indicative of absence of all free 
will and mental power. There was no look of 
suffering compressing their brow, no thought of 
revenge griping their lips. 

It was not, indeed, till two or three of the 
prisoners turned tlieir backs to me, that I saw 
that each of their coats was marked with a 
yellow diamond and the initials of the city from 
which they had come — S. P. for St. Petersburg, 
M. for Moscow, T. for Twer, and so on. 

Wliile I was observing, the last loitering 
prisoner came out of the prison, and strode 
towards the head of the column, where I and 
the professor stood. There was a strange 
jangling clashing noise when he moved, and 
when 1 looked down at his feet, I saw, to my 
horror, that a heavy chain bound one ankle to 
the other. The links of the chain were as 
thick as my little finger, and they were fastened 
to anklets of iron there. The weight of these 
irons made I he man Jimp heavily ^ong, with a 
peculiar straddling walk, intended, I suppose, 
to prevent the irons bruising his legs. 

The loiterer was a burly, robust thief, big 
boned, gross, and cruel of face, with a prize- 
fight er\-> eyes and brow, a negro*§ lips, imd a 
bull’s neck. The sturdy villain Stood nearly 
six feet high, and smiled a greasy smile as he 
looked complacently on his boots, and tucked 
the ends ot Jiis green coat under his girdle, with 
the air of a connoisseur in pedestrianism, deter- 
mined to be all “a-tauto.” 

“One would think that horrid fellow had re- 
hearsed his part,” said the professor to me, 
adjusting the left glass of Jiis spectacle with a 
practised touch of the forefinger. 

TJie prisoners were now all diuwn up in rank 
and file, about one hundred and twenty. Some 
were only for simple exile (porselenie), others 
for more serious crimes, and travaux forces (Ka- 
torga). Some were murderers, others forgers, 
a few robbers, many incendiaries, or seditious 
soldiers. In the distance were four or five ; 
carls heaped up with baggage ; amongst which 
sat the female prisoners and the sick. Ihe 
women wtTe ugly, as the lower order of Riwsian 
women always are, and seemed stupidly insen- 
sible to their fate. 

" How few of these people will ever return 1^* 
said the professor, who stood observing the 
whole affair with that superior and iaiperturoabie 
air with whicli an old Londoner shsws St. Paul’s 
to a country friend. 

“ How long do they take going this dreadful 
journey,” I asked; “and do they walk all those 
thousands of versts ?” The pnMessoris answer 
staggered me. 

“A year, if they go from Kiow to Tobolsk ; 
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mi two ymst if they go to afturpomt, like the 
mmes of Ncktchmsk or the fbftreseof Akatouia^ 
m the goveramcttt of Irkootsk ** 

I expressed invokataiily my horror at tbs 
* prolongation of a ptnushment that seemed to 
i^equireno aggiavation. 

Ah replied the professor, “ that journey 
IS intended to be the severest part of the punish 
ment Once in Liberia, which is a country with 
a biiinate quite as sjood as that of St Peteisburg 
the pumshments ol those who behave well are all 
commuted ** 

There were some ihnty or forty men and 
women uatchm^ thi procession, but they 
manifested no special interest or sympathy 
The peasants m tluir blue caftans, and their 
axes thrust in Iheir belts, seemed to take it as 
they take everythmg, m a dull, fatalist way and 
as a matter of course They weie accustomed 
to such scenes But some hearts must have 
beat faster under those leathci ceftans, for 1 
observed from time to time a child with m in 
noeent smiU, run out of tlie crovid md give 
money to the piisonci who licld the baj? tor tin 
rest * 

“ But the Poles ® 1 said, halt petulantly, to 
Bibikoff “I don’t sec fhern^ 

** Ha * it IS al way s tlie Poles with you Bullish 
wait a bit, and you v ill see the Poles ne\ei ft ir 
mv dear sir Tiiey come out last of all Ihev 
will not be chained In the me in time, le •’n I 
that pool devil with the bag he is tie asuici tor 
the rest , let us give him something ” 

'*With all my heait,” said I, and put some 
roubles into the protessoi’s geneious hand 
which already held liis own contiibutioii 

Bibikotf stepped forw ird ind handed the 
money to the treasurer, a sneaking looking me 
chanic, with a sen ilc submission in c^ e ry motion 
of his body He was a soil of in in T;iho would 
bfe a favourite with the ofiicci conmiudnig the 
convoy A crawling creature, uho ini^ht be 
faithful to his comrades but m ho u ould more 
likely become a spy and mformei , nid whom for 
my own part, I would not h i\c tiustcd oil of 
my sight with even a blue rouble uote 

The man took the money witii that s^ivc 
courtesy almost Oriental m its calmness which 
distinguishes the poorc 4 Bussiau He bowed, 
doffed bis h it, glanced on his nearest comrades, 
who all seemed making mental notes of a dona 
tion somewhat larger than they had perhaps 
looked for Even the stout tliuf, whokd the 
gang of chained men, oist i gUnce half wistful, 
half grateful towards ns as the puistr folded 
up the greasy note, and placed it caie fully in 
hts canvas havei&ack 

Tlie plot began to thicken, the soldiers with 
fixed bayonets came faster out of the prison, 
and placed themselves in closer intervals among 
the criminals t The heart of the prison w as 
evidently beating fa'iter, or the bad blood would 
not have been spreading so quickly through its 
veins Presently a low browed pale little man, 
with ** tailor” stamped all over him, came clash 
ing towards us, carrying a bundle wiapped up 
an a handkerchief llie master thief welcomed 


him with an ironical smile, as much as to say, 
** I told yon youM have to come ” 

And now, all down the ranks, the exiles 
began to ** make their toilette,” as the Erench 
express it The men put tlieir round Caps in 
order, tucked up their coats, adjusted their irons, 
and prepared for the march in a sullen, patilint, 
slavish sort of way 

Ab foi the big logue, mutinous nnd <ihame 
less, he w as gayest of all He put on the dai ing 
air of a pc di stum about to walk a thousand 
miles m i thousand hours , he looked round and 
smiled first at the imagmaiy ** Fancy,” and then 
‘saucih it those mcic Gentiles, the spcctatois 
who <1 d hot bei He was patronising and tn 
coui aging to his fell i s in misfortune , with his 
m mailed hands he u moved a neighbour’s tip 
tlie luighbour handed him a pocket comb, nid 
he adjusted his Inu f j him 

Jt was when tins wietch removed his ci]) 
that T first saw tint ever\ prisoner had Ins 
held halt sluiel l(a^ ng a hideous crest of 
h 11 (u rni ‘•ide md (ii the other half the him 
smffthsha\(d O in ol \ Turk Alonstiou 
enough till losidm luii looked, spicading our 
the held like i T lit Gu iid s plume or the tuft 
on a clown s 1 « ad 

1 ins sf mi sh i\ ( w a*: evidentlv a stand ne, n I < 
with the bu thid f >i hr looked at us with m 
miuleni I tr ir ingle d with ii d lull 

eoi tc in ‘ K us ( u 1C sit Y Let me bui n dl book 
nyhien logs if tint Yilhin csei diel in iu 
bed 01 with (he benediction of clcigy 
All tin timt the women wcu shaking them 
s Ives into then pUccb nnong th lumdk 
in the wij^^ms ihev were wciiitn ol i lew 
tvpe — 1 w in foirh id high m th( chee' bone 
with nc (Inns i id bid uioidlis Thev seeme { 
less elu(rfil th lu the men Tii('\ woie i 
bpcenl dl 111 1 sc mod lesse ici ills guarded 
is tir f f 111* c thf \ wf I 11) elitms V 
worn m h IS 1 it] r h met ( 1 f s( i( c 
* If von w(ic in Sibtm ’ sud tlie p ofcssoi 
bit kiu^ i Img silence you w uld sn tl t 
mmy i ii suit si nuptd in the foitheal and 
both chcfl s with tin word i or (fui) ‘ thief * In 
ih( eld times they used to nip oil the nostril 
md vail mav still sec men o maikfu ibout the 
towns in Sibuii but hire comes the office i 
Ihcy 11 &t n't soon 

les there c imc the offieei, blown skinned 
brigld eyed smiling dl in n official state ol 
bustle his loosf guv coat, heed with <>old on 
the shoulders flying behind lumas he hurried 
undei the white aicli of the piison, the papeis 
under his arm md the Iniglit steel scabbard oi 
his sword chttcimg ilong the stones The 
pnsoncis seemed to dtaw omens of good from 
his pie IS uit f ice and his kindly alacrity 
lie huiriod dong the ranks, with a kind 
chccimg woid for many a one When he came 
to the big thief ind his group, he stopped and 
exhorted them in Bussian I could only catch 
here and there a word The professor mtei- 
preted foi me He w is begging the rogue^j to 
take the thing quietly, to go cheerfully, and to 
give as little trouble as possible, for their own 
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sake. The big thief clasped his chamed hands 
before him in a statuesque way ; the rest looked 
in attention^ and arranged themselves into their 
places* 

When the o^cer came to the little supposed 
tailor, that individual stepped forward with some 
supplicatory words. The professor also again 
stepped forwai'd to my aid. 

“ He says that he is ill and weak, and can- 
not bear the fatigue of walking in chains. He 
declares he shall die on the road, and prqys 
tbc officer to billow him to remain behind m 
prison.” 

The officer replied in a kindly mam cr that he 
had not the power to prevent his deportation, 
that it was the doctor wlu had that power, and 
that the doctor had declared that he was suffi- 
eiently recovered to go with tlie rest. The 
little j)ale man shrugged liis shoulders, looked 
down on the ground, squeezed his bundle as if 
it was a parting friend’s hand, and fell into his 
place with his face eastward. The big lluef 
enjoyed the failure of the sick maiiN petition 

1 “Here comes the priest to give them the 

j parting benediction,” exclaimed the professor. 

' The soldiers presented arms m that liteless 

way that the ordinary Russian soldier presents 
arms, as the priest approached, lie waa a broad- 
shouldered, common-looking man, wearing a 

1 plain black robe, anil with long biowii hair 
’ douiug ovi'r hi') shoulders. The Givek Church 

1 considers the crucilix idolutroas, and he carriisl 
neither cross nor breviary. With no set lace 
j)(it Ins ordinary grave demeanour, the piiest 
mechanically re])eated a prayer, and blessed tln‘ 

1 })ai ting men. It was the funeral service of many 
il of them. They bent their heads and jostled for- 
' vvaid to kiss his hand ; even a cluster who were 
, boniid by t lie w rist s t o a long bar of ii on running 
lietw ecn them. The iron chains clashed, clashed, 

I in doleful unison. 

i| The waggons began to move forward. The 

I I officer drew^ his sword, and arranged the soldiers. ^ 
'' Surely now" the Toles must be eoining. 

|| At that moment a band of about tw’ciily oi 

Ij thirty men, tw’o and two, advanced slowly troin 

1' under j-hc arch, and fell into the rear of the 
})rocession. 1 had already learned in some mea- 
sure to distinguish a Pole from a Russian by 
his less oblique eves, by his keener and more 
vivacious glance, by his m(»rc oval face, Ivy his 
' more pointed features. These prisoners of war, 

' destined for the mines and fortiesscs of Siberia, 

,1 wore no chains. The iiclicr men wane dressed 

1 almost like Englishmen, in short coats and palc- 
1 tots, the poorer in caftans and p*eal-eoats, like 
j the lower orders of Russians. The poorer men 
f were many of them old aud feeble, and their 

I faces bore no expression but that of resigned 

1 suffering. They hud not the beariu^j of cri- 
1 niinuls, but they seemed to endure their fate 

1 with something of a fatalist’s resignation. What 
! had these men done ? They were too old to have 
; borne arms. They bad, perhaps, lent horses or 
! given money to their countrymen ; aud, for this, 
they were to be banished for life, away from 
j j kith and kin, home and comfort, and to share | 

tke lot of thieves, i3aurdea?ers* enemies, and all 
the scum of Russians groat cities* • 

“Some of these men,” said the professor, 
with no touch of compassion in his voice*/* will 
go only to Tobolsk or Omsk ; others to Bei<e»ov 
a few will join the army in the Caucasus, or be 
iueorporated with the Cossack regiments on 
the Kirghese frontiers ; a portion will be sent 
to work at the distilleries at Ekaterinski-Zavod ; 
others to the fatal verdigris-mines at Ner- 
tchinsk; the more refractory Polish students 
and workmen will be enrolled among the ‘ oom- 
pagnics-disciplinaires * at Orenbourg; and the 
worst will go to be beaten, aud perhaps die, at 
the fortress of Akatouia, This last pmee is re- 
served for the greatest political criminals and 
those formats who have turned robbers and 
broken the ban.” 

“ Poor souls !” 1 said, as tbc brokcu-dowu 
men filed slowly past me, with no shame nor 
guilt weighing down their heads. 

But when the Iasi half-dozen came, I could 
scarcely waste pit\ on such men. They strode 
along with such a dignity aud calm dcliaiit pride, 
not studies], nor scli-coiiscious, nor theatrical — 
not like tlic stage Wallace, William Tell, or Pi- 
dclio, but proceeding from a quiet, deep, in- 
tense, indestructible, changeless hate, arising 
from a hostile religion, from a ditfcrcuce of race, 
creed, mmincrs, aud civilisation. Their leader 
was a young stalwart man of about eight-aud- 
twenty, well dress(‘d, with a fur cap on lus head, 
and a neat courier’s bag by his side. He walked 
as llofer might have w"alked to death, heedless 
of the crowd, heedless of the punishment, of his 
desiiuatioii, of the journey. Ileftd erect, eyes 
unflinching, he walked as if he was leading on a 
regiment of heroes to die for Poland, 

The professor winced a little, but all he said 
w as, “ They are a stuliborn jieople those Poles, 
but we shall absorb them.” * 

As they moved forward, we leaped into our 
carriage, and slowly followed them as they 
clinked forward in a long doleful procession 
guarded by tlie bayonets. The carts drove on, 
ilic soldiers marelied, the crowd slowly dis- 
persed — all but a few sympathisers who fol- 
lowed, l)ut without talking. 1 shall never see 
again a crowd of prisoners without fancying 
myself in one of Dante’s hells, with Charon 
driving the crowding ghosts back into the waste 
of darkness. 

I stood up in the carriage as the sound of the 
chains died away down the Nijui-;NovgoTOd road, * 
rapt in meditation. I felt almost as if 1 had 
been left behind by a baud of friend| whom I 
had deserted. A tap of the profes *r’s hand 
on my shoulder aroused me. 

“ Come,” he said, “ forget those rascals j kt 

U 3 go to the neai-est traktir (restaurant), and 
you shall taste the cabbage-soup we Russians 
are so proud of. You arc sorry for the Poles, 
but I dare say your sorrow has not taken away 
your appetite.” 

I could not be angry with the prejudiced but 
excellent professor, so we went to the traktir, 
and over our soup talked again of Siberia. 
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toild me aH atioiit vfp^f in irHisb 
ooQTDj I had jnat seen depart wenld mslbe its 
lotoj? fifrest journeif. 

" They used/* he said, **to go all the way on 
Toot, now they go by railway to Nijni {Lower 
Novgorod), and from thence by steamer to Perm. 
After that they walk. Cossacks, with lances, 
precede them, and soldiers, with lo^^ed muskets, 
walk on both sides. After the female prisoueis 
in the lirat waggon, rides tlie officer in com- 
wmA ; W'heii they rest, and at meals, the prisoners 
sit down in a circle, guarded by the soldiers. 

. The column rests every third day ; for this pur- 
pose there are station-houses at regular intervals 
along the road. TJiere are also guard-houses 
from Kiow and Smolensk all the way to Ner- 
tchiiisk; where escorts are in waiting to mo\e 
forward with the prisoners. The officer in com- 
mand is reaponsiole for the criminals, and has 
the power of inflicting punishments. If severe 
cold comes on, or when the Siberian rivers break 
up, the convoy waits for better weather. Every 
week a convoy arrives at Tobolsl^ and another 
leaves it. Jii this city resides the committee 
who have the power of allotting his destination 
to each prisoner. Nearly ten thousand prisoners 
arrive, it is said, every year at Tobolsk. Our 
soldiers do not like this convoy dnt \ ; for, if they 
arc behindhand at a station, they are punished, 
and if they kill the prisoners by huiTying them, 
they are also punished. But, with few excc})- 
tions, the prisoners are not treated cruelly. 
The peasants bring the fellows tea and brandy, 
and fruit and dry flsh ; and travellers who meet 
them give them alms. Siberia is a beautiful 
country, full of mineral resources — climate, 
good as our own— scenery, charming — the moun- 
tains 

" AE this may be possible,’’ said I, “ professor, 
but, nevertheless, God keep me, and all those I 
love, from Siberia.” 


THE LATEST NEWS OP THE BOUNTY. 

Bligh’s narrative of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty has been printed so many times, and so 
many thousands of copies exist/ in lending 
libraries, and in the libraries of clergymen wJio 
furnish their parishioners with books to amuse 
timm on Sundays and in their leisure hours, 
that there is probably no storj” which is so 
g^tally known. But, to increase the interest 
with which the statements made in a recent par- 
iiamenta^ return will be read, the past histoiy 
of ihes^laisders may be usefully sketched. 

The Sounty was sent out to the Society 
Jslani by the government, in 1786, under the 
command of Captain Bligh, for the purpose 
of procuring plants of the bread fruit-tree, and 
coim^mg thfm to Jamaica. The total number 
of persons on board was forty-six. Tliejcind- 
ness with which the crew were treated by 
the natives inspired them with a strong de- 
fine there (the version of the muti- 

sm, tliat Bbgh was a brute, and his treat- 
^ them unendurable), and at least one 




httempt was made to effect this by cutting neady 
through the cable by which the ship was at- 
chorea, so that she might drifr ashore. The 
object of the voyage, so far as the collebtion of 
the plants was oomperned, was sum^eSsMly ac- 
complished, and the vessel was on her return 
voyage, when the captain was roused .from his 
sleep early one morning to find lieutenant Chris- 
tian stanmng beside his cot with a naked cut- 
lass in his hand, supported by the master-at- 
ai^ns, the gunner’s mate, and. a seaman named 
Burkitt. The captain was pinioned, and with 
eighteen others was sent adrift in a boat with 
but a small allowance of provisions. Tiie suf- 
ferings of the cast-a-wajs, before they reached 
the Butcli settlement of Timor, must be too weU 
remembered to render it necessary for more 
to bo said about tliem. On Bligh’s return to 
England he was promoted, appai^ntly to com- 
pensate him for the hardships he had undergone, 
and the Pandora frigate was despatched ex- 
pressly to search for the mutineers. On the 
arrival of the trigate at Otalieite, she had not 
time to come to an anchor before the armourer, 
who had remained on board the Bounty, pulled 
off in a canoe and gave himself up. His 
example was followed by fourteen others of 
the mutineers. Two who escaped to the 
mountains were said to be murdered by the 
natives. The Pandora w%as wrecked on her re- 
turn voyage, and tliirty-four of her crew, and 
four of the piisoncrs, were drowned. On arriv- 
ing in England 1 he tim prisoners w^re tried ; (our 
were acquit led, and six were found guilty, three 
of whom were executed. There remains to be 
accounted for, therefore, only nine of the muti- 
neers, of whom Lieutenant Christian w'as one; 
tht'sc having left the others at Matavqi Bay, 
taking with them seven Otaheitan men and 
twelve women. 

Twenty yi'ais passed away before anything 
further w'as discovered resjiecting these men. 
Ill IhOS, an Ameiicaii schooner, commanded by 
Cupfain Eolger, chanced to touch at Pitcairn’s 
Island, wliieh w'as supposed to be uninhabited ; 
and, to hi.s great astonishment, be found it oc- 
cupied by Alexander Smith, one of tim muti- 
neers, and his descendants, and those of the other 
mutineeis who had reached this island with him. 
Folger seat information of liis discovery to Sir 
Sidney Smith at Valparaiso, who duly trans- 
mitted it to the Admiralty in England. It was 
too bu&y a time with us just then to pay much 
attention to the circumstance, and the report 
was forgotten. In 1 814, two of our men-ofwar, 
cruising in the Pacific, sailed close to Pitcairn’s 
Island, and made out plantations and other 
things, showing that it was inhabited. While 
they were examining tiicse appearances, a 
canoe came off to them through the surf, 
which j)ul!ed alongside, and two young men 
hailed them in English for a rope to be thrown 
them. This was done. In an instant the 
young fellows stood on the deck, and the older 
announced himself as "Imrsday October Chris- 
tian, son of Lieutenant Christian. He is de- ^ 
scribed as being a good-looking young fellow, * 



m feet higii, and having a very agreeable mi 
thoroughly English face. His companion was 
some half-dozen yews younger, and was the son 
of another of the mutineers, a midshipman 
named Young. 

The account of the landing of the mutiaeers 
on* Pitcairn’s Island may be condensed into a 
very small compass. It was not chance which 
brot^ht them to this island ; it was selected by 
Christian in consequence of an account he had 
read of it ; and on their arrival they found it 
so well suited for their purpose, that they landed 
everything from the snip, which they then set 
on fire. Jleserving a portion to reside on, they 
divided the remainder of the island between 
them, and compelled the Otaheitans to assist 
them in cultivating it. At last one of the muti- 
neers took away the wife of one of the Otaliei- 
tans, to replace the wife he had lost. The 
patience of the Otaheitans was exhausted, and 
they determined to kill their oppressors : but 
the women betrayed the plot to the Engli'^linum, 
who put two of tlic conspirat ors to deal h ; 1 he 
rest, being spared, organised another conspiracy, 
which succeeded so far that fi\e of the English- 
men, among whom was Lieutenant Christian, 
were murdered. Two of the worst of tlic sailors 
managed to escape to the mountains, and two 
others, named Adams (Alexander Sinitli) and 
I Young, found successful advocates in their 
wives. One of those who escaped to the mouu- 
I tains managed to distil ardent sjiirits from a root 
I he found there— though one account says Young 

1 was the first to do tins— and the pair drank till 

' they were mad, one ending his career by tying a 

I stone round his neck and tlirowing himself into 
, the sea. Tiic other made so many attemjds 
to murder Adams and Young, that they were 
obliged to knock him on the iicad. 

I Then it was that Adams and Young begin to 
reflect seriously on religion, and soon ket to 
' work in earnest to instruct the others. Among 
the things they had taken out of the County 
j were a Bible and Prayer-book, and from these 
I they deri\cd the means of instruction. Young 
" was not spared long to assist in these labours ; 
1| and upon Adams devolved the continuance of 
the task. The effect of his teaching was so 
good, that, as the young people grew uj), they 
practised the precepts of the Christian religion, 
and a colony of such virtuous, simple-hearted 
beings probably never existed in the world be- 
fore or since as at the time when the captains 
of our two men-of-war visited them 
The two captains sent home u rejiort concern- 
ing this interesting people, which doubtless 
wont the way of a great many other reports 
that reached the Admiralty. The next Bri- 
tish captain wlio^touched at tlio island was Cap- 
tain Beechey, who was then in command of the 
Blossom, on a voyage of discovery. He was 
boarded by Adams and ten young men. The 
population of the island was at this time sixty- 
six, one of whom, John Buffet, who had, at 
his own request, been left here by a whaler, 

• acted as schoolmaster. The officers who landed 
from the Blossom were treated with the greatest 


kindness, and had an while re- 

mained on the island d seeiiift wftik wimt de- 
Toutness the Islanders practised In 

consequence of Captam Beechey’e aopomutf luid 
at his request, the Admiralty sent out the Be-* 
ringapatam witli a supply of dothes and teela. 

This was in 1830. Subsequently the Pitcfioctt 
islanders were taken to Taniti; but, weire so 
disgusted with the immorality of the people, 
that at their earnest request they were tai^n 
back. At long inter vds reports Tespecibg 
them reached this country, which were read 
with great interest by all classes ; her Ma- 
jesty, it is said, taking a particular interest in 
their welfare. The time came, however, when 
their number had increased so much that the 
island was quite inadequate to support tdtem, 
and the convicts having been removed from 
Norfolk Island, it was proposed to remove them 
hither. What follows is taken from the rgiort 
printed for the members of the House of Com- 
mons about three months ago. 

Norfolk Island is estimated to contain about 
ten thousand acres. The land is rich, well- 
wooded and watered, and the climate is good. 
The Queen could hardly have sent tlie de- 
scendants of t]i(‘ mutincei*s to any place so 
well suited for immediate habitation. The 
convicts, who had been the previous occu- 
pants, had left behind them strong stone 
buildings, and good roads to every part of the 
island. Sir W. Denison embarked at Sydn^ 
for the express purpose of visiting the islanders, 
taking with him a quantity of things which he 
thom^t might be useful to them. His arrival 
was ^ cry opportune, for they were without flour 
or vegetables, except unripe potatoes. He in- 
duced a merchant at New Zealand to send them 
a supply of the things they most needed, in ex- 
change for wool, tallow, and hides. The total 
number of inhabitants was then two hundred 
and twelve, and they still preserved the remark- 
able morality vhich has always distinguished 
them, since the time when John Adams became 
such an altered character, in consequence, it is 
said, of a dream. The governor of New South 
Wales summoned them to meet him, that they 
might hear him read and explain the revised code 
of laws he had drawn up, which were substantially 
the same as those he found in force there, as he 
did not consider himself to be a good judge of 
what was best suiled for a state of society which 
bad nothing analogous to it in the rest 6f the 
world. By these regulations, the government 
of Norfolk Island is vested in a imief magis- 
trate and two councillors, all to be elected 
annually by the inhabitants who have resided 
six months on the island ; as no distinction of sex 
IS specified, it may be assumed that women are 
entitled to vote. Commissions arc issued to these 
magistrates under the ^eat seal cf the colony of 
Ne«i6outh Wales, and power is given to them 
to enact new laws with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the population ; but they eaimot repeal 
those previously existing. As a contrast to the 
innumerable laws included incur statute-books, 
the simplicity of their code is the more striking. 
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In ca^es of dis|>ufie, tlie chief s^agistrato dD^fta-^ 
vmn to hi^ig the pejrtiee to m a^eeme&t ; but, 
if the parties iiefoee tq be guided by his advice^ 
he is to sttprmou his cooacillors to his assist* 

' auce, their joint decision to be final in all cases 
where the property in dispute does not exceed 
fifty sbiliihgs in ?alue« In cases of common 
assault they might infiiot a fine not exceeding 
ten shillings. lu cases of a more serious cha- 
racter, i^ken the parties refuse to submit to 
the deebion of the council of three, the chief 
mi^istrate obtains the assistance of seven elders. 
Together they are empowered to inflict a penally 
noF exceeding ten pounds, and the offender is 
to pay it in money or produce. If he have 
neither, the amount to be taken out of him in 
iabonr on the public works. If the offence is of 
a public nature, the convicted parties are re- 
quired to pay all costs. 

^ The attendance of all children, from the age of 
six years to fourteen, at the school is compulsory, 
absence being punished by a fine of sixpence a 


bpeii% of the bland was the want of an acces- 
sible harbour, but ii was saM that this cotdd be 
remedied by blasting a rooki at an expense of 
about two hundred 'pounds. The latest report 
of the state and prospects of the islanders is also 


for the medical store, which is under the ehap- 
kinb charge. 

This visit of the governor was beneficial to 
them in other respects. Having flocks and 
herds, which had been lauded on tlie island for 
their use when they were removed to it, they 
had been living on ihe^e and neglected the cul- 
tivation of the land, till not one of them knew 
how to use a spade properly, and were almost 
ignorant of agriculture. Sir W. Denison sent ! 
iuem ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
He also induced the home government to send a 
man to the island who was something of a mill- 
wright and smith, and a very good miller. Also 
a mason to put their houses in rejiair, w Inch were 
getting very dilapidated. The chief benefit he 
conferred upon them, Jiowever, was in getting a 
properly qualified schoolmaster sent out to them, 
a Mr. feossiter, who has proved to be .a most 
intelligent man, and baa been of great service to 
the islanders in a variety of ways. On a subse- 
quent visit, the governor found they had bene- 
fited by his services to an extent which en-l 
courages the belief that they will continue to | 
prosper. Sir John young says: “I found 
midters, upon the whole, in a satisfactory con- 
ditkin ; two families, numbering sixteen in all, 
left the island aud gone back to Pil- 
cairub Island, and I was told that three other 
families were thinking of following their ex- 
amplc^ On the other hand, thirty of the younger I 
men hafi formed themselves into a company;! 
aod, by clubbing their means, had raised money : 
enough to purchase two whale-boats and all 
the necessary gear from an American whaler. 
They had tbqn entered energetically into bay- 
whaiing, aud had, without any accident, m^jiaged 
to kill whales enough to yield fourteen tuns 
of oil, vabsm of which may be put at five 
hundred poumfa. Encouraged by this, they had 
purchased two more whale-boats and gear” 

The great ^drawback to the commercial pro- 


from Sir John Toimg, aud is to the following 
effect : On the whole, I am cleariy of opitfion 
that as large a measure of success has attended 
the removal of the Pitcairn islanders to Norfolk 
Island as could well have been expected. The 
few acres they cultivate supply them abundantly 
with sweet and other potatoes, and leave a large 
surplus for sale to whalers; they have more 
milk than they can drink ; the sea teems with 
fish, whiih they catch in lai'ge quantities with 
great facility; sheep are not dear, and cattle 
and swine are only too numerous. Their atten- 
tion is now turning to the cultivation of arrow*‘ 
root, and they grow a large quantity of bananas. 
They have added to the mill saws and machinery 
for sawing boards and shingles, which they ex- 
pect to export with profit. The people live in 
security and abundance, are decently clad, at- 
tend divine worship regulaily, and are moral and 
happy.” 

THE CAGE AT CRANPORD. 

Have I told you anything about my friends 
at Cranford since the year 1856 ? I think not. 

Yon remember the Gordons, don’t you ? She 
that was Jessie Brown, who married her old 
love. Major Gordon : and from being poor 
became quite a rich lady ; but for all that never 
forgot any of her old friends in Cianford. 

Well! the Gordons were travelling abroad, 
for they were very fond of iraveUing; people 
who have had to spend pari of their lives in a 
regiment always are, 1 think. They were now 
at Paris, in May, 1856, aud were going to stop 
there, and in the neighbourliood all summer, but 
Mr. Ludovic was coining to England soon; so 
Mrs. Gordon wrote me word. JL was glad she 
told me, for just then I was waiting to make a 
little present to Miss Pole, with whom I was 
staying ; so I wrote to Mrs. Gordon, and asked 
her to choose me out something pretty and new 
and fashionable, that would be acceptable to 
Miss Pole. Miss Pole had just been talking a 
great deal about Mrs. EitzAdam’s caps being so 
unfashionable, which I suppose made me put in 
that word fashionable ; but afterwards 1 wished 
I had sent to say my present was not to be too 
fashionable ; for there ts such a thing, I can 
assure Jrou ! The price of my present was not to 
be more than twenty shillings, but that is a very 
handsome sum if you put it in that way, though 
it, may not sound so much if you only call it a 
sovereign. 

Mrs. Gordon wrote back to me, pleased, as 
she always was, with doing anything for her old 
friends. She told me she had been out for a 
day’s shopping before going into the country, 
and iiad got a cage for herself of the newest 
and most elegant description, and bad thought 
that she couhi not do better than get another 
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like it fts my preseat for Miss Pole, as cages 
were so mack better made in Paris than my* 

• where else. 1 was rather dismayed when I read 
this letter, fOr, however pretty a cage might be, 
it was something for Miss Pole’s own self, and 
not for her parrot, that I had intended to get. 
Here had I been finding ever so many reasons 
against her baying a new cap at Johnson’s 
fashion-show, because I thought that the present 
which Mrs. Gordon was to choose for me in Paris 
might turn out to be an elegant and fashionable 
liead-dress ; a kind of cross between a turban 
and a cap, as I see those from Paris mostly are ; 
and now I had to veer round, and advise her to 
go as fast as she could, and secure Mr. Johnson’s 
cap before any other purchaser snatched it up. 
But Miss Pole was too sharp for me. 

“ Why, Mary,” said she, “it was only yester- 
day you were running down that cap like any- 
thing. You said, you know, that lilac was too 
old a colour for me ; and green too young ; and 
that the mixture was very unbecoming.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said I ; “ but I have thought 
better of it. T thought about it a great deal 
last night, and 1 think— -I thought — they would 
neutralise each other ; and the shadows of any 
colour are, you know — something I know — Com- 
plementary colours.” I w’as not sure of my own 
meaning, out I had an idea in my head, though 
I could not express it. She took me up shortly. 

“ Child, you don’t know what you arc saying. 
And besides, 1 don’t want compliments at my 
I time of life. I lay awake, too, thinking of the cap. 

I I only buy one ready-made once a year, and of 
I course it’s a matter for consideration'; and I came 
' to the conclusion that you were quite right 
I Oh ’ dear Miss Pole ! 1 was quite wrong ; 

I if you only knew— I did think it a very pretty 
I cap— only ” 

I “Well! do just finish what you’ve got to 
I say. You’re almost as bad as Miss Matty iii 
your way of talking, witliout being half as gopd 
I as she is in other ways ; though I’m very fond 
I of you, Mary, 1 don’t mean I am not ; hut you 
I must see you’re very off and on, and very 
' muddle-headed. It’s the truth, so you will not 
1 mind my saying so.” 

I It was just because it did seem like the truth 
‘ at that time that I did mind her saying so ; and, 
in despair, I thought I would tell her all. 

I “I did not mean what I said; 1 don’t think* 
lilac too old or green too young ; and I think the 
I mixture very becoming to you ; and I think you 

* will never get such a pretty cap again, at least 
1 in Cranford.” It was fully out, so far, at least. 

I Then, Mary Smith, will you tell me what you 
I did mean, by s^^ing as you did, and convincing 
I me gainst my will, and gi ving me a bad night ?” 

. **rmeant— oh. Miss Pole, I meant to sur- 
prise you with a ’present from Paris ; and 1 
thought it would be a cap. Mrs. Gordon was 
to choose it, and Mr. Ludovic to bring it. I 
dare say it is in England now ; only it’s not a cap. 
And I did not want you to buy Johnson’s cap, 
when I thought I was getting another for you.” 

. Miss Pole foulad this speecli “ muddle-headed,” 
I have no doubt, though she did not say so, only 




taking an odd noise of perpleacii^. I went on ; 

•'1 wrote to Mrs. Gordon, and aiM her to get 
you a present— something new and I 

meant it to be a dress, but I suppose XdidiiOt)Sa 3 r 
so; I thought it would be a cap, for Paris is $o 

famous for caps, and it is ” 

“You’re a good girl, Mary” (I was past 
thirty, but did not object to being called a girl; 
and, indeed, I generally felt like a girl at 
Cranford, where everybody was so much older 
than I was), “but when you want a tlung, say 
what you want ; it is the best way in general. • 
And now I suppose Mrs. Gordon has bought 
something quite different? — a pair of shoes, I j 
dare say, for people talk a deal of Paris shoes. 
Anyhow, I’m just as much obliged to you, Mary, ' 
my dear. Only you should not go and spend I 
your money on me.” j 

“It was not much money; and it was not a , 
pair of shoes. You’ll let me go and get the cap, j 
won’t you ? It was so pretty — somebody wul j 
be sure to snatch it np.” 

“ I don’t like getting a cap that’s sure to be 
unbecoming.” " j 

“ Bui it is not ; it was not. I never saw you i 
look so well in anything,” said 1. ' 

“Maiv, Marv, remember who is the father of i 
lies!” " ‘ ’ 

“ But he’s not mv father,” exclaimed I, in a | 
hurry, for I saw Mrs. Pit z Adam godown the street ' 

in tlic direction of Johnson’s shop. “I’ll eat my . 
words ; they were all false ; only just let me run 
down and buy you that cap — that pretty cap.” ; 

“ Well ! run off, child. I liked it myscli till I 
you put me out of taste with it.” 

I brought it back in triumph fron under 
Mrs. BitzAdam’s very nose, as sue was hanging j 
in meditation over it ; and the more we saw 
of it, tlie more we felt pleased with our pur- 
chase. We turned it on this side, and we turned ^ 
it on that ; and though wc linrried it away into * 
Miss Pole’s bedroom at the sound of a double 
knock at the door, when we found it was only . 
Miss Matty and Mr. Peter, Miss Pole could ' 
not resist the opportunity of displaying it, and , 
said in a solemn way to Miss Matty : ^ t 

“ Can I speak to you for a few minutes in . 

private ?” And I knew feminine delicacy too well | 

to explain what this grave prelude was to lead 
to ; aware how immediately Miss Matty’s anxious 1 
tremor would be allayed by the sight of the cap. j 
I had to go on talking to Mr. Peter, however, j 
wlicn I would far rather have been in the bed- 
room, and heard the observations and comments. ' 
Wc talked of the new cap all day; what i 
gowns it would suit ; whetlier a certain bow was t 
not rather too coquettish for a woman of Miss | 
Pole’s age. “ No longer young,” as slie called I 
herself, after a little struggle with the words, 1 
though at sixty-five she need not have blushed | 
as if she were telling a falsehood. Biafc at last the* j 
cap wat put away, and with a wrench wo turned t 
our thoughts from the subject. We had been 1 
silent for a little while, each at our work with a ' 
candle between us, when Miss Pole b^gan : i 

“ It was very kind of you, Mary, to think of ' 
givifig me a present from Paris.” 




Ii^as onhr;^ glad ip be abie 4 o 
jm aometMai^ ! X il^^poci will like iii, tboagh 
hkitat arhti X eswecM.** 

*'X am ime I <sMi like it Atid a fiorpriee 
la fderi^ so pleasaat^’ 

Yes : )m X thudc Mm. Gordon bas made a 


"I monder wbat it is. I don*t like to ask, 
bat Hiere^B a ^s^reai deal in anticipation; i 
bearing dear Miss Jenk^fns say that 
''AiBisci^tbti was the sonl of enjoyment/ or 
moeldimg like that. Now there is no auticipa- 
iioa in a surprise ; that’s the worst of it.” 

I tell you what it is 

“Just as you like, my dear. If it is any 
jdeasoire to you, 1 am quite willing to hear.” 

“Perhaps 1 had bettor uot. It is something 
quite different to what 1 eipocted, and meant 
TO have got : and I’m uot sure il I bio il as 
weU.” 

“^lieve your mind, if you like, Mary. In 
all disappointments sympathy is a greg^t balm.” 

“Well, then, it’s something not for you; it’s 
for Polly. It’s a cage. Mrs. Gordon sa\s 
thw make such pretty ones m Pans.” 

I could see tliat Miss Pole’s first emotion 
was diaappoiutment . But she w'as very fond ot 
her cockatoo, and the thought of his smaitncss I 
in his new habitation made" her be reconciled in I 
a moment; besides that she was reallv grateful 
to me for having planned a present foi her. 

“Polly! Welt, yes ; liis old cage is very 
shabby ; he is so continually pecking at it with 
his sharp bill. I dare say Mrs. Gordon noticed 
it when she called here last October. 1 shall 
dwavs think of you, Mary, when I see him in 
it. Now we can have him in t he drawing-room, 
for 1 dare say a Prencli cage will be quite an 
ornament to the room.” 

^ And so she talked on, till we worked our- 
selves np into high delight at the idea of Polly 
in his new abode, presentable m it even to tljo 
Honourable Mrs. Jamieson. Tiic next morn- 
ing Miss Pole said she had been dreaming of 
Polly with her new cap on his head, while she 
herself sat on a perch in tlic new cage and 
admired him. ^ Then, as if ashamed of having 
revealed the fact ot imagining “ such arrant 
nonsense” in her sleep, she passed on rapidly to 
the philosophy of dreams, quoting some book 
had lately been reading, which was eit her 
too deep in itself, or too confused in her repeti- 
taon for me to understand it. After breakfast, 
we had the cap out again ; and that in its differ- 
ent aspects occupied us lor an hour or so ; and 
tlien, as it was a fine day, we turned into ‘the 
garden/ wliere Polly was hung on a nail out- 
the kitchen window. He clamoured and 
screamed at the sight of his mistress, who went 
to look for an almond for him. I examined his 
CBge tneanwhile, old discoloured wicker-work, 
ehimsilymade byaCranfoid basket-maker. I 
took out Mrs, Gordon’s letter ; it was dated the 
fifteenth, and this was the twentieth, for 1 bad 
^ kept it secret for two days in my pocket, Mr. 

* Xrttdovie was on the point of setting out for 
' fibglahd when slie wrote. 


“ Poor Polly I” sfiid X, as Miss Pole, retuiming, 
fed him with the abnond. 

“ Ah I PoUy does not know what a jpretty 
c^e he is going to have,’* said she, talkuig to 
him as she would have done to a ohihi ; and then 
turning to me, she asked when i thought it 
would come ? We reckoned np dates, hm made 
out that it mi^ht arrive that very day. So she 
called to her little stupid servant-maiiwn Paxmy, 
and bade her go out and buy a great brass- 
lieaded nail, very strong, strong enough to hear 
Polly and i he new cage, and we all three weighed 
the cage in our hands, and on her return she 
w&s to come up into the drawing-room witli the 
nail audsa hammer. 

Panny was a long time, as she always was, 
over her en-ands ; but as soon as she came back, 
wc knocked the nail, with solemn earnestness, 
into the house-wall, just outside the drawing- 
room window ; for, as Miss Pole observed, when 
I was not Ihere she had no one to talk to, and 
as ill suiumer-time slic generally sat with tiie 
wundow open, she could combine two purposes, 
the giving air and sun to Polly-Cockatoo, and 
the having his agreeable companionship in her 
solitary hours. 

“ iVheii it raius, my dear, or even in a very 
hot sun, 1 shall take the cage in. I would not 
have youi- pretty present spoilt for the world. 
It was very kind of you to think of it ; 1 am 
quite come round to liking it better than any 
present ot mere dress ; and dear Mrs. Gordon 
has show ii all her usual jirctty observation in 
remembering my Poll,\ -Cockatoo.” 

“ Polly-Cockatoo” was his grand name ; I had 
only once or twice licard him spoken of by Miss 
Pole in this lornial luamier, except when she 
was sjieaking to the servants; then she always 
gave him his full designation, just as most 
people call theii daughters Miss, in speaking of 
them to strangers or servants. But since Polly 
was to liave a new case, and all the way from 
Pans too, Miss Pole evidently thought it neces- 
sary to treat him with unusual respect. 

Wc were obliged to go out to pay some culls ; 
but we left strict orders with Panny what to do 
if the cage arrived in our absence, as (we liad 
calculated) it miglit. Miss Pole stood ready 
bonneted and shawled at tlie kitchen door, i 
bclniid her, and cook behind Panny, e^ck of us 
listening to the convci-satiou of the other two. 

“And Panny, mind if it comes you coax 
Polh -Cockatoo nicely into it. He is very pai'- 
ticuiar, and may be attached to his old cage, 
though it is so sJiabby. llemember, birds have 
their feelings as inucli as wc have 1 Don’t hurry 
him in mahug up his mind.” 

“Please, ma’am, 1 think an almond would 
help him to get over his feelings/’ said Panny, 
dropping a curtsey at every speech, as slie had 
becu taught to do at her chanty school. 

“ A veiT good idea, very. It 1 have my keys 
in my pocket I will give you an almond for him. 
I think he is sure to like the view up the street 
from the window; he likes seeing people, 1 
think.” 

“it’s but a dull look-out into the garden; 
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uowt blit domb flowers/’ said cook, touokod by 
this aUtieioxL to tib che^ohess of street^ as 
contrasted with the Tiew flrom her own kitchen 
window. 

It’s a very good look-out for busy people/* 
said Hiss Pole, severely. And then, feding she 
likely to get the worst of it in an encounter 
with her old servant, she withdrew with meek 
dignity, beh^ deaf to some sharp reply; and of 
course I, bemg bound to keep order, was deaf 
too. If the truth must be told, we rather 
hastened our steos, until we had banged the 
street-door behind us. I 

We called on Mias Matty, of course; and 
then on Mrs. Hoggins. It seemed as^f ill-luck 
would have it that we went to the only two 
households of Cranford where there was the en- 
cumbrance of a maw, and in both places ihe man 
was where he ought not to have been — namely, 
in his own house, and in the way. Miss Pole 
—Out of civility to me, and because she rcaUy 
was fall of the new cage for Polly, and because 
wc all in Cranford relied on the syrnpalby of our 
neighbotlrs in the veriest trifle that iuteresfed 
us — told Miss Matty, and Mr. Peler, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoggins; he was standing m the 
drawing-room, booted and spurred, and eating 
bis hunk of bread-and-cheese in the very pre- 
sence of his aristocratic wife, my lady that was. 
As Miss Pole said afterwards, if refinement was 
not to be found m Cranford, blessed as it was with 
so many scions of county families, she did not 
know where to meet with. it. Bread-aiid-clicese 
in a drawing-room ! Onions next . 

I But for all Mr. lloggins’s vulgarit y, Miss Pole 
told him of the present she was about to receive. 

I “ Only think ! a new cage for Polly — Polly — 
Polly-Cockatoo, you know, Mr. Hoggins. You 
' remember him, and the bite he ga\ c me once | 

I because he wanted to be put back iu liis cage, 
birdr 

only hope the new cage will be strong as 

I I well as pretty, for I must say a ** He caught 

a look from his wife, I think, for lie stopped short. 

Well, w^c’re old friends, Polly and I, and he put 
some practice in my way once. I shall be up the 
street this afternoon, and perhaps I sliali step in 
, and see this smart Parisian cage.” 

"Do!” said Miss Pole, eagerly. "Or, if 
1 you are in a burry, look up at my drawing-room 
^ window; if the cage is come, it will be hanging 
out there, and Polly in it.” 

I We had passed the omnibus that met the 
tram from London some time ago, so we were 
[ ! not surprised as we returned home to see Pamiy 
half out of the window, and cook evidently 
either helping or hindering her. Then they 
both took their heads in; but there was no cage 
hanging up. We hastened up the steps. 

Both Panny aild the cook met us in the pas- 
sage. 

"Please, ma*am/* said Panny, "there’s no 
bottofn to the cage, and Polly would fly away.” 

' " And there’s no top,” exclaimed cook. He 

!u^t get out at the top quite easy.” 

. " Let me see,” said Miss Pole, brushing past, 

tbiiikuig no doubt that her superior intelugenoe 


was all lAat wa^ needed to east ttegs to li^^ts. 
On the ground % a bundle, or 
nea% covered over with calico, no tike a 
cage for PoUy-Cockatoo than X am a oage. 
Cook took something up between her 
thumb, and lifted the unsightly present 
Paris. How I wish it had stayejf there ^ 

foolish ambition has brought p^le to mn 
I before now; and my twenty shillings are gone, 

; sur# enough, and there must be some use or 
some ornament intended by the maker the. 
tiling before ns. 

"Don’t you think it’s a mousetrap, ma’am?” 
asked Panny, dropping her little curtsey. 

For reply, the cook lifted up the machine, and 
showed how easily mice might run out; and 
Panny shrank back abashed. Cook was evi- 
dently set against the new invention, and mut- 
tered about its bein" all of a piece with French 
things — French cooks, French plums (nasty 
: dricu-up i lungs), French rolls (as had no sub- 
stance in 'em). 

Miss Pole’s good manners, and desire of 
I making the best of things in my presence, in- 
duced lier to Iry and drown cook’s mutterings. 

" Indeed, I think it will make a very nice 
cage for Polly-Cockatoo. How pleased he will 
be to go from one hoop to another, just like a 
ladder, and with a board or two at the bottom, 
and nicely tied up at the top—” 

Panny v as struck witli a new idea. 

"Please, ma’am, my sister-in-law has got an 
aunt as bves lady’s-maid with Su* John’s daugh- 
ter — Miss Arlcy. And they did say as she wore 
iron petticoats all made of hoops—” 

" rfousense, Fanny !” we all cried ; for such a 
thing had not been heard of in all Drumble, let 
alone Cranlord, and Iwas rather looked upon in 
the light ol a fast young woman by all the 
laundre&ses of Crauford, because I had two 
corded petticoats. ' 

" Go mind t by business, wcucii,” said cook, 
with the utmost contempt ; " I’ll warrant we’ll . 
manage th’ cag( without thy help.” 

" It is near dinncr-timc, Fanny, and the cloth 
not laid,” said Miss Pole, hoping the remark 
might cut tw o ways ; but cook had no notion 
of going. She stood on the bottom step of the 
stairs, holding the Paris perplexity aloft in the air. 

"It might do for a meat-safe,” said she. 

" Cover it o’er wi’ canvas, to keep th’ flies out. 

It is a ^od framework, I reckon, anyhow!” 
She held her head on one side, like a connois- 
seur in meat-safes, as she was. 

Miss Pole said, "Are you sure Mrs. Gordon 
called it a cage, Mary? Because she is a 
woman of her word, and would not have called 
it so if it was not,” 

“ Look here ; I have the letter in my ' 
pocket.” 

" ‘I have wondered how I cojrld best fidfll 
your commission for me to purchase someibing 
to the value of’-— urn, urn, never miad-—* fa- 
shionable and pretty for dear Miss Pole, and at 
length I have decided upon one of lie new 
Mud of "cages” ’ (look here, Miss Pole; here 
is* the word, C, A. G, E,), * which are made so 
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mutiti and more ele^t \n Paris than in 
Sn^land Jindeed, I m not sure if the 5 [ have 
ever reached jgvl for it is not a month since I 
saw the first of the kind in Paris/ 

“ l)oes she say anything ahont PoUy- 
Cookatoo?’* asked Miss Pole. “ That would 
settle the matter at once, as- showing that she 
had liim in her mind/* 

“No— nothing/* 

J)ast then Fanny came along the passage Irith 
the trdy full of dinner-things in her hands. 
When sue had put them down, she stood at the 
’ door of the dining-room taking a distant view of 
the article. “Please, ma’am, it looks like a 
petticoat without any stuff in it ; indeed it does, 
if Fm to be whipped for saying it.” 

But she only drew down upon herself a fresh 
objurgation from the cook; and sorry and an- 
noyed, 1 seized the opportunity of taking the 
thing out of cook’s hand, and carrying it up- 
s^rs, for it was full time to get ready for 
dinner. But we had very little appetite for our 
meal, and^ kept constantly making suggestions, 
one to the other, as to the nature and purpose of 
I this Paris “cage,” but as constantly snubbing 
poor little Fanny’s reiteration of “ Please, 
ma’am, I do believe it’s a kind of petticoat — in- 
, deed I do.” At length Miss Pole turned upon 
her with almost as much vehemence as cook had 
done, only in choicer language. 

“ l)on’t be so silly, Fanny, Do you thiuk 
ladies are like children, and must be put in go- 
carts ; or need wire guards like fires to surround 
them ; *or can get warmth out of bits of wlialc- 
bone find steel ; a likely thing indeed I Don’t 
keep talking about what j on don’t nnderstand.” 

So our maiden was mute for the rest of the 
meal. After dinner wc had Polly brought up- 
stairs in her old cage, and I held out the new 
one, and we turned it about in every way. At 
Ibngth Miss Pole said : 

“Put Polly-Cockatoo back, and shut him up 
in his cage. You hold this Frcneli thing up” 
(alas! that my present should be called a 
“thing”), “ anil Pll sew a bottom on to it. I’ll 
lay a good deal, they’ve forgotten to sew in the 
bottom before sending it off.” So I lield and 
she sewed ; and then she held and 1 sewed, till 
it was all done. Just as we had put Polly- 
Cockatoo in, and were closing up the top with a 
pretty piece of old yellow ribbon — and, indeed, 
it was not a bad-looking cage after all our trouble 
Hoggins came up-stairs, having been seen 
by Fanny before he had time to knock at the 
door. 

“Hallo!” said he, almost tumbling over us, 

1 as we were sitting on the floor at our work. 

1 “ What’s this ?’* 

' “ I t’s this pretty present for Polly-Cockatoo,” 

said Miss Pole, raising herself up with as much 
dign% as she„could, “that Mary has had sent 
from Paris for me.” Miss Pole was in great spirits 
now we had got Polly in; I can’t say that I was. 

Mr. Hoggins began to laugh in his boisterous 
vulgar way. 


“For Polly-— ha I ha! Ifs meant for you. 
Miss Pole— nal ha I. It*s a new invention to 
hold your gowns out— ha ! ha 1*^ , 

“ Mr. Hoggins ! you may be a surgeon, and a 
very clever one, but nothing— -not even your 
profession— gives you a right to be indecent.** 

Miss Pole was thoroughly roused, an^ I 
trembled in my shoes. But Mr. Hoggins only 
laughed the more. Polly screamed in concert, 
but Miss Pole stood in stiff rigid propriety, very 
red in the face. 

“ I beg your pardon. Miss Pole, I am sure. 
But I am pretty certain I am right. It*s no in- 
decency that I can see ; my wire and Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam takfc in a Paris fashion-book between ’em, 
and I can’t help seeing the plates of fashions 
sometimes — ha! ha! ha! Look, Polly has got 
out of his queer prison — ha! ha! ha!” 

Just tlien Mr. Peter came in; Miss Matty j 
was so curious to know if the expected present 
had arrived. Mr. Hoggins took him by the |[ 
arm, and pointed to the poor thing lying on the i 

f round, but could not explain for laughing. |[ 
liss Pole said : | 

“Allhough I am not accustomed lo give an , 
explanation of my conduct to gentlemen, yet, ' 
being insulted in my o^n house by — by Mr. i' 
Hoggins, I must appeal to the brother of my old I 
friend — my very oldest friend. Is this article a | 
ladv’s petticoat, or a bird’s cajje?” i 

She held it up as she made this solemn in ' 
quiry. Mr. Hoggins seized the moment to | 
leave the room, ni sliame, as I supposed, but, I 
in realitv, to fetch his wife’s fashion-book ; and, 
before I had completed the narration of the 
story of my iiuluclcy commission, he returned, 
and, holding the fashion-plate open by the side 
of the extended ai-ticlc, demonstrated the iden- 
tity of the two. 

But Mr. Peter had always a smooth way of 
fuming off anger, by either his fuu or a compli- 
ment. “ Jt is a cage,” said he, bowing to Miss 
Pole ; “ but it is a cage for an angel, instead of 
a bn-d ! Come along. Hoggins, I want to speak 
to you!” 

And, with an apology, he took the offending 
and victorious surgeon out of Miss Pole’s pre- 
sence. For a good while wc said nothing; and 
M-e were now rather shy . of little Fanny’s supe- 
rior wisdom when she brought up tea. But to- 
wards night our spirits revived, and we were ^ 
quite ourselves again, when Miss Pole proposed 
tnat we should cut up the pieces of steel or 
whalebone — which, to do them justice, were 
very elastic — and make ourselves two good com- 
fortable English calashes out of them with the 
aid of a piece of dyed silk which Miss Pole had 
by her. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

Julia, as I have said, went to licr own room, 
wounded unintentionally by a chance speech : 
she sat down side at heart ; and prcbeiitly opened 
her window and looked out upon the starry 
night, and wondered where Alfred was now; 
that Alfred for whom nobody else had a human 
heart, it seemed. “ Alfred ! my poor Alfred !” 
she sighefl, and half-cxpoctcd to hear him reply. 
Then she said to herself, “They all called >ou 
false but me ; yet X was right . and now they 
all call you mad; but not I ; I believe nothing 
against you. You arc my own Alfred still. 
Where have the wrctclics driven you to ?’* At 
this her feelings carried her away, and she cried 
aloud on him despairingly, and leaned upon the 
window-sill, and the tears ran fast for him. 

Presently out of the silence of the night 
seemed to struggle a faint but clear voice : 

' “Julia!” 

She started, and a muffled scream came from 
her. Then she listened, all trembling. Again 
the voice sighed, faintly but clear, “Julia!” 

“ Alfred ?” said she, quavering. 

“ Yes. Pray be cautious ; give no alarm. 
The house is watched; liring Edward.” 

She flew down stairs, and electrified Edward 
and Sampson with the news. “ Oh, promise me 
not to betray him !” she cried. 

“ Hut !” said the doctor, starting to his feet, 
“ what should we betray him for ? I’ll cure him 
for you. I can cure any lunatic that has lucid 
intervals. Where is he ?” 

“ Pollow me,” gasped Julia. “ Stay. I’ll get 
rid of the servants first. ITl not play the fool, 
and betray him to his enemies.” She sent Sarah 
eastward, and Jane westward, and then led the 
way through the kitchen door into the yard. 

They all searched about, and found nothing. 
Then Julia begged them to be silent. She whis- 
pered, “Alfred!” And instantly a faint voice 
issued from the top of a waggon laden with hay 
and covered with a tai-paulin. “ Julia !” 

They all stood staring. 

“ Who are those with you ?” asked Alfred 
uneasily. 

“ Only friends, dear ! Edward and Dr, Samp- 
son.” 


“Ned, old fellow,” groaned Alfred, “you 
pulled me out of the fire ; won’t you help me 
out of this ? I think my leg is broken.” 

At this J alia waning her hands, and Edward 
ran into the house for his rope, and threw it over 
the waggon. He told Julia and Sampson to 
hold on by one end, and seizing the other, was 
up on the waggini in a moment. He felt about 
till he came to a protuberance ; and that was 
Alfred under the tarpaulin, in u liich he had cut 
breathing-holes with his penknife. Edward sent 
Julia in for a caiwing-kiiife, and soon made an 
enormous slit : through this a well-known figure 
emerged into the moonlight, and seemed wdn- 
derfully tall 1o liavc been so hidden. His hands f 
being uninjured, he easily descended the rope, f 
and stood on one leg holding it. TJicu Sanijison , 
and Edward put each an arm under his, and 
hfflpcd him into the house. 

After the body the mind. That is the rule 
throughout creation. They examined, not his i 
reason, but liis leg. Julia stood by with clasped i 
hamls, and a face beaming with pity and anxiety, | 
that repaid his pain. Sampson announced there i 
were no bones broken, but a bad sprain, and the | 
limb very red and swollen. “Now,” inquired | 
he briskly of the company, “what is the practice ■ 
in s])rains ? Why, leeches and cold water.” " | 

Edward offered at once to run and get them. . 
“ Are ye mad ?” was the reply. “Daun’t I tell 
yc that is thepwcricc'.*^ And isn’t the practice , 
sure to be tli’ opposite of the remedy ? So get | 
water as hot as he can bear it, and no leeches.” j 
Julia remonstrated angrily. “Is this a case 
for jesting?” ! 

“Deevil a jest in it,” replied the doctor. | 
“Well then, if jc must know, th* opera-dancers 
apply hot water to sprains : now what is their i 
interest ? t’ expedite the cure : and the faculty , 
apifiy cold water ; and what is their interest P to 
procrastinate the cure, aud make a long job of it. 

So just hold your tongues, and ring for hoi watey.” j 
Julia did not ring ; she beckoned Edward, and 
they flew out and soon brought a foot-pan of hot 
water. Edward then removed Alfred’s shoes i 
and stockings, and J alia bared h^ft* lovely arms, 
and blushed like a rose. 

Alfred divined her intention. “Dear Julia,” 
he said, “I won’t let you: that is too high an 
honour. Sarali can do that.” 

Hut Julia’s blood was up. “ Sarah P” said she, 

, contemptuously; “she is too heavy 'handed: : 
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and— bold your longue ; I don’t take my orders 
from you; tinea more humbly lo‘lhe doctor, 
am a distnct visitor: I aurse^all manner of* 
atrangers, and he says I'ninst leave his poor suf- 
fering leg to the servants.” 

“ IJimatural young monster,” said the doctor, 
affecting fiorror. “ G’im a good nip.” 

Julia followed this advice by hanging Alfred’s 
swollen ankle with a tenderness so exquisite, and 
pressingf it with the full sponge so softly, that 
hm: divine touch soothed him as much or more 
than the water. After nursing liim into the 
skies a minute or two, looked up blusliingin 
his face, and said coaxingly, “ Are you mad, dear 
Alfred ? Don’t be afraid to tell us tlie truth ! 
The madder you are, the more you need me to 
take care of you, you know.” 

Alfred smiled at this sapient discourse, and 
said he was not the least mad, and hoped to take 
care of her as soon as his ankle was well enough. 
This olosed that sweet mouth of hers exceeding 
tight, and her face was seen no more for a wliile, 
but lid by bending carnefctly over her work ; only 
as her creamy poll turned pink, the colour of that 
iuddmi face %vas not liard to divine. 

Then Edwai'd asked Alfred how in tl'c world 
he. had escaped, and got into that w.'igaron. 'I’he 
thing was incredible, Mirawculous,” said Dr. 
Sampson in assent. 

^‘No,” said Alfred, ‘Mt looks stranger lo you 
than it is. The moment 1 found ray jiistol uas 
gone I detennined to run. I looked' down aud 
saw a spout wdth.a great ornaraculul mouth, 
almost big enough to sit on ; and, while J was 
looking greedily at it, three horses came into th(‘ 
yard drawing a load of hay. The waggonerwas 
busy clearing the pavement with his wheel, and 
the waggon almost stopped a moment right 
under me. There was a lot of loose hay on tJie 
top. I let myself down, and hung by 1 lie spout 
a moment, and then leaped on 1 o the loose hay. 
Unfortunately there were the hard ti'usscs 
beneath.it, and so I got my sjn aiu. Oh, 1 .say, 
didn’t it hurt ? However, I crept under the liay 
and hid myself, and saw WolPs men come into 
the yard. By-and*by a few dro})s of rain fell, 
and some fellows chucked down a tarpaulin from 
the loft, and nearly smothered me*, so i cut a 
few air-holes with my penknife. And there I lay, 
Heaven knows how long: it seemed two days. 
At last I saw an angel at a window ; 1 called her 
by the name she bears on eurtli ; to my joy she 
answered, and here 1 am, as happy as a prince 
among you all, and devilish hungry.” 

“ What a muff I was not to think of that,” ^aid 
Edmrd, and made for the larder. 

"Dear doctor,” said Julia, lifting a Madonna- 
like face with swimming eyes, "I see no change 
in him : he is«very brave, and daring, and saucy. 
But so he always was. To be sure he says ex- 
travagant tilings, and stares one out of coim- 
tentoce with his eyes: well and so he always^ did 
—ever since /knew him.” 

".Mayn’t 1 even look my gratitude ?” whined 
ARced. 


" Yes, but you need not stare it.” 

"It’s your own fault, Miss Wee,” said Samp- 
son. " While ye’reibmenting his |prak the crea- 
ture’s fomenting his nwn insansate passion. 
Break every bone in a puppy’s body, and it’s a 
puppy still; and it doesn’t do to spoU puppies : 
as ye’re spoiling this one. Hlist me, ye vsgabin. i 
Take ^ur eyes off the lady ; and look me in the 
face— if ye can ; and tell me how you came to 
leave us all in llie lurch on your wedding 
mom.” j 

Julia Tired up. "It was not his fault, poor | 
thing : he was decoyed away after that miserable j 
money. Ah, you may laugff at me for hating * 
money ; bftt have I not good reason to hate it ?” | 
" Wliist, whist, y’ impetuous cracter ; and let j 
him tell his own tale.” I 

Alfred thus invited, delivered one of his calm, > 
luminous statements ; which had hitherto been 
listened to so coldly by one official after another, j 
But the effect was mighty different, falling now on i 
folk not paid to pity. As for Dr. Sampson, he < 
bounced up very early in the narrative, and went ' 
striding up aud down the room ; he was pale | 
with indignation; and Ids voice trembled with 
emotion, and cviny now and then he bi;pke in on 
the well - govcni(‘d narrative with oaths and ! 
curses, and observations of this kind; "Why ; 
dimit ye kill um ? I’d liavc killed urn. I’d just , 
liavc taken the first kmfc and killed um. Man, 
our Liberty is our Life. Dith lo whoever at- 
tacks it !” ; 

And so Edward, coming in with Alfred’s diimor 
on a tray, found the soi-disant maniac delivering 
his wrongs with the lofty serenity of an ancient 
philo.sop}icr tliscussing the wrongs of another, 
Julia erjing furtively into the tub, and the good 
physician trampling and ra\ing about the room, 
like what llie stoical narrator was accused of | 
being. Edward stoppc'd and looked at them all i 
over the tray. "IVcll,” said he, “if there’s a ! 
madman in the room, it is not Hardie. Ahem.” I 
"Madman? ye young ijj it,” roared the doctor, ,1 
"he is no madder than I am.” [ 

"Heaven forbid,” said Alfred drily. , j 

“Ko madder tlian i/ou are, yc young Bump.” 
This to Edward. " That’s an ungenerous skit on I 
ins profession,” said the maniac. 

"Be quite now, chattering,” said the excited j 
doctor ; " I till ye yc niver were mad, and niveg i 
w ill be. It’s just the most heartless imposture, 
i he most rascally fraud I’ve ever caught the Mad t 
Ox out in. I’ll expose it. Gimme pninkpapr, 
Man, they’ll take y’ again if we don’t mind. But 
I’ll stop that ; these inccquitics can only be done 
in the dark. I’ll shed the light of day on ’em. 
Eat your dinner, and lioltl your tongue a minute 
—if yc can.” The doctor had always a high 
sense of Alfred’s volubility. 

He went to work, and soon produced a letter 
headed "Pjiivate Madhouses.” Ih this he 
related pithily Alfred’s incarceration, and tlie 
present attempt to recapture him, with the 
particulars of ms escape. " That will interest « 
th’ enemy,” said he drily. He vouched for 
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; Alfred’s sanity at both dates, and pledged him- 
self to swear to it in a court of law. He then 
inquired what it availed to have sent one king to 
Phalaris and another to Versailles in defence 
of our Liberty, since after all that Liberty lies 

I grovelling at the mercy of Dr. Pill-box, and Mr. 

{ SaVbonCs, and a single designing relative ? Then 

he drevy a strong picture of this frec-bom British 
; citizen skulking and hiding at this moment from 
j a gang of rogues and conspirators, who, in France 
! and other civilised countries that brag less of 
' liberty than we do, would be themselves flying 
as criminals from the officers of justice ; and he 
wound up with a warm appeal to thg press to 
cast its shield over the victim of bad laws and 
, I foul practices. " In England,” said he, “Justice 
' j is the daughter of Publicity. Throughout the 

I I world deeds of villany arc done every day in kid 
j I gloves : but, with us, at all events, they have to 
j be done on the sly: here lies oiu' true moral 
'i eminence as a nation. TJttei then your ‘iiat 
! 1 lux cast the full light of publicity on this 
j ! dark villany, and behold it will wither, and your 
1] oppressed and injured fellow -citizen be safe 
I from that very hour.” 

He signed it and read it out to tlicra, or rather 
, roared it. But he had written it so well lie 
could not make it bad by delivery. Indeed, he 
was a masterly writer of English jon must know. 

I Julia was delighted ; but Alfred shook his head. 

I **Thc editor will not pul it in.” 

I "Th’ editor! D’ye think J’m so green as to 

I trust 1’ any one editor? D’ye think 1 have 
! I lived all these years and not learned what poor 
'i cowardly things men are? Moral courage ! w'licrc 

I I can you find it? EKnept in the dickshinary P 
j[ Few to the world their honest thoughts avow ; 

. the groveller, policy, robs justice now, 

j And none but Sani]»sun dares to lift a hand 
j Against the curst corruption of the land. 

Now, lad, Fm off to my printer with this. They 
1 are working night and day just now : there will 
I be two hundred copies printed in half an hour.” 
j “And me, doctor !” said Julia, “Am poor 1 
: to have no hand in it ? How enicl of- you. Oh 
' pray, pray, pray let me help a little.” j 

; “ Put on your bonnet, then, this minute,” said 1 

' he ; “ in war never lose a minute.” 

I “ But I am so afraid they may be lying in wait 
i for him outside.” 

i " Then we’ll give them a good hiding ; then* 
are three of us ; all good inen and staunch,” said 
I the indomitable doctor. 

. “No, no,” said the pugnacious Alfred. “ Julia 
I does not like fighting : 1 heard her screaming all 
I the time I was defending myself on the stairs : 
j let us be prudenl : let us throw dust in their 
j e 3 ’’es. Put me on a bonnet and cloak.” 

I “And a nice little woman you’ll make, ye 
j fatbom.” 

j “Oh, I can stoop— to conquer.” 
j Julia welcomed this plan almost with glee, and 
j • she and Edward very soon made a handsome, 

' brazendooking trollop six feet high. Then it had 


to stoop, and Edward and Juba helped it out to 
the carriage, under the very noses of a policeman 
and a keeper, who were watching for Alfred : 
seeing which— oh frailty of woman the district 
visitor addressed it aloud as her aunt, and begged* 
it to take care : which she afterwards observed 
was acting a fidsehood, and “ wbere^ was her 
Christianity ?” 

Alfred was actually not recognised : the 
carriage bowled away to the gi'cat printing- 
liouse ; it was on that side the water.* The fore- 
man entered into the thing with spirit, and 
divided the copy, small as it was, among two or 
three compositors : so a rough proof was ready 
in an incredibly short time ; the doctor corrected 
it ; and soon they began to work off the copies. 

The foreman found them Mitchell’s newspaper 
list^ and envelopes by the hundred, and while 
the copies were pouring in, all hands were fold- 
ing and addressing them to the London and 
provincial edltor^. The office lent the stamps. 

The doctor drove Alfi ed to his own lodgings, and 
forbade bim 1 o reappear in Pembroke-street until 
the letter should come out in the London 
journals. 

That night the letters were all posted, and at 
daybreak wetc flying north, south, cast, and ■■ 
west . in the afternoon the letter came out in 
four London evening papers, and the next morn- 
ing the metropolis and the whole kingdom were 
ringing with them, and the full blaze of pub- 
licity burst upon this dark deed, < 

Ay, stout Sampson, well you knew mankind, 
and well yon knew tlie nation you lived in. 
iliehard Ilardic, in the very act of setting detec- 
tives to find Allred’s lurking-place, ran liis nose 
against this letter m the Globe. He collapsed at 
t,hc sight of it ; and wrote directly to Dr. Wolf 
enclosing it, and saying that it would be unad- 
visablc to make any fresh attempt. His letter 
was crossed by one from Dr. Wolf, containing 
Sampson’s thunderbolt extracted from the Sun, 

[ and saj'ing that no eartlily consideration sJiould 
induce him to meddle with jHfred mtf!. Eichard 
Hardie flung himself into the train, and went 
down to his brother at Clare Court. 

He was ill at ease. He felt like some great 
general, who has launched many attacks against 
the foe, very successful at first, then less suc- 
cessful, then repulsed with difficult}', then re- 
pulsed with case, till at last the foe stands before 
him impregnable. Then he feels tliat ere long 
that iron enemy will attack him in turn, and, 
that he, exliaustcd by his own onslaughts, must 
defend himself how lie can. Yet there was a 
pause; he passed a whole quiet peaceful day 
with his brother, assuring him that the affair ^ 
would go no further on either side ; but in bis 
secret soul he felt this quiet ddj^was but the 
ominous pause bctw'oen two great battles ; one of 
the father against the son, the other of the son 
against the father. 

And he was right : the very next day the late 
defender attacked, and in earnests But for cer-' 
tarn reasons I prefer to let another relate it: 
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Bardie v. Bardie. 

‘^Bear Sir,*^If you had been in nay office when 
I received your favour of yesterday relating 
deft's ruffiandike assault, you would have 
seen the most ridiculous sight in nature— vide- 
licet, an attorney iU a passion. 1 threw profes- 
sional courtesy to the winds, 'and sent Colls off 
to Clare Court to serve the writ personally. 
Next day, he found the deft, walking in his 
garden with Mr. Eichard Hardie. Having learned 
from the servant which was his man, he stepped 
up and served copy of the writ in the usual way. 
Beft. turned pale, and his knees knocked 
together, and Colls thinks he mistook himself 
for a felon, and was going to ask for mercy, but 
Mr. Kichard stojiped him, and said his attorney 
was ‘Messrs, Heathfield, in Chancery-lane; and 
was this the way Mr. Compton did business ? 
serving a writ personally on a gentleman in w^eak 
health. So Colls, who can sneer in his quiet 
way, told him *No,* but the invalid had declined 
to answer my letter, and tlic invalid had made a 
violent attack upon our client’s iierson, avoiding 
his attorney, ‘so, as his proceedings are summary, 
we meet him in kind,’ says little Colls. ‘ Oho,’ 
says Mr. Richard, ‘you are a wit, are you? 
Come and have some lunclicon.’ This was to 
get him away from the weaker brother, i take it. 
He gave CoUs an excellent luncheon, and some 
admirable conversation on policy and finance : 
and, when he was going, says this agreeable host, 

‘Well, Mr. , you have had your belljful of 

chicken and Madeira ; and your client shfdl have 
his bellyful of law.’ And this Colls considers 
eiuphatic but coarse. 

“I am, jours faithfully, 

“ John Coui’ton. 

“P.S. — Colls elicited that no further attempt 
vjill he made to capture yon. It seems some 
injudicious friend of yours has been writing to 
the newspapers. Pray slop that.” 

On receiving this letter, Alfred bouglit another 
double pistol, loaded it, lured a body-guard of 
two prize-fighters, and with these at his heels, 
1 epaired t o GO, Pe rn brokc-strcc I . No enemy was 
near : the press had swept the street alike of 
keepers and police with one Rrianau gesture. 
He found Julia and Edward in great auxictj 
about their father. The immediate cause was a 
letter from Mrs. Dodd, which Edward gave him 
to read ; but not till he hud first congratulated 
him heartily on the aigis of the press being 
thrown over him. “ The ’Tizer has a leader on 
it,” said he. 

Mrs. Bodd’s letter ran thus : 

“ My dear dear Children,— I am coming home 
to you heartbroken, without your poor father. I 
saw an East Indian ship go to sea, and some in- 
etuict wliispered, suppose he should be on board 
tliat ship ! But, foolishly, I did not utter my 
thoughts : because they call- these instincts 
women’s fancies. But now even Mr. Green 
thinks he is gone to sea, as the town has been 
ransacked^ and no trace of him can we Hud. ‘ 1 


met my cousin. Captain Bazalgette, here, and he 
is promoted to the Vulture frigate, and sails to- 
day. I have told him all our misfortunes, and he 
has promised to overhaul that merchant ship if 
he comes up with her : but I Can see by the way 
his eye shuns mine he has no real hopes. His 
ship is the swifter, but he may pass her in the 
night. And then he is hound for New Zealand, 
not India. 1 told Reginald my poor husband’s 
expression of face is altered by his affliction, and 
that he takes himself for a common sailor, and 
has his medal still round his neck. Oui* cousin 
is very kind, and will do all be can. God can 
protect my darling at sea, as he has ashore : and 
in his power alone have I any trust. Any fur- 
ther stay here is vain : my hemi, too, yearns for 
my other treasures, and dreads lest whilst I am 
here, and because I am here, some evik should 
befal you too* Expect me soon after this letter, 
and let us tiy and comfort one another under 
this the heaviest of all our many troubles. 

“ With sad heart, 1 am, 

“ Both my darlings’ loving ra oilier and friend, 

“ Lucy Bonn.” 

In tlic discussion of this letter Alfred be- 
trayed a slight defect of character. He pooh- 
poohed the calamity: said Buvid had now a 
cliancc, and a good one, of being cured : whereas 
confinement was one of the common causes of 
insanity even in sane persons. And he stoutly 
maintained that David’s going to sea was a 
happy inspiration, l^d ward coloured, but deigned 
no reply. Julia was less patient, and though she 
was too lovimr and too womanly to tell Alfred to 
lus face lie was deceiving himself and arguing 
thus mdircclly to justify himself in taking her 
lather out of tlic asjium at all, yet she saw it, 
and it imparted a certain coldness into her 're- 
plies. Alfred noticed this, and became less con- 
fident and louder, and prodigiously logical. 

He was still flowing on with high imperious 
voice, which 1 suppose overpowered the sound 
of Mrs. Dodd’s foot, when she entered suddenlj’, 
pale and weary, in her travelling-dress. 

Alfied stopped, and they all started to their 
feet. 

At sight of Alfred she stood dumbfoundered a 
single moment ; then uttered a faint shriek ; and 
looked at him with unutterable terror. 

He stood disconcerted. 

Julia ran, and throwing her arms round Mrs. 
Dodd’s neck, entreated her not to be afraid of 
him : lie was not mad ; Dr. Sampson said so. 
Edward confirmed her words; and then Julia 
poured out the story of his wrongs with great 
gushes of natural eloquence that might have 
melted a rock, and, as auti-clirnax is part of a 
true woman, ended innocently by begging her 
mother not to look so unkindly at him ; and his 
ankle so sprained, and him in such pain. Eor 
the first time in her life Mrs. Bodd was deaf to 
her daugliter’s natural eloquence; it was re- 
markable how little her countenance changed 
while Julia appealed ; she stood looking askant 
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with horror at Alfred all through that gentle 
elo(iuent ifeppeal. But nevertheless her conduct 
I showed she had heard every word : as soon as 
ever her daughter’s voice stopped she seemed to 
dilate bodily, and moved towards Alfred pale 
and lowering. Yes, for once this gentle quiet 
i lady looked terrible. She confronted Alfred. 

“Is this true, sir,” said she, in a low stern 
I voice. Arc you not insane ? Have you never 
i been bereft of your reason ?” 

I “ No, Mrs. Bodd, I have not.” 

I “ Then you done with my hus- 

I BAND, SIE?” 

j CHAPTEU L. • 

i It was a thunderbolt. Alfred hung his head, 
and said humbly, “ 1 did but go up-slairs for one 
moment to wash my hands for dimier; and he 
was gone.” 

j Mrs. Dodd went on in her low stern voice, 

, almost as if he had not answered lier at all : 

I “By what right did you assume the clja»*go of 

I .him P Did I authorise you to take him from the 
place where he was safe, and under my e.\c P” 

Alfred reidied sullenly • “He was not vcr\ 
safe, for he was almost burnt to dcatli. The tiie 
liberated him, not 1. After the fire I r.an awa> 
from him : he folio v ed me ; and tlien what could 
I do ? I made tlie best of it ; and gave up my 
own desires to try and cure him. He longed 
, for the sea : 1 tried to indulge limi : 1 hojied to 
bring liiiu back to }ou sane; but fate wa^ 
against me. I am the most mifjitiuiatc of 
j men.” 

I “Mr. Ilardie,” said Mrs. Dodd, “what j on 
' have done was the act of u madmmi : .and, if L 
believed } on to be au} tiling a madman, the 
sight of you would be inloh'rable lo me; foi 
, you have made me a widow, and mj childieu 
I orphans,” 

' With this she gave a great shudtlcr, and rc- 
I tired in t ears. 

li Alfied rose, pale and defiant. “That is her 
I notion of justice,” said lie bitteily; “pray is ji 
yours, you two r” 

“Well, since you ask my opinion,” said 
Edward, “1 think it was very presumptuous of 
you to undertake the care of my father: and, 
having undertaken it, you ought not to have' left 
him a moment out of your sight.” 

“ Oh, that is your opinion, is it ? And you, 
dear Julia ?” 

Julia made no reply, but hid her face in her i 
hands and sighed deeply. 

“ I see,” said Alfred sorrowfully. “Even you 
are against at heart. You judge by the event, 
j not the motive. There is no justice in this world 
for me. Tm sick of life. I have no right to keep 
1' the mistress of the house out of her own room : 
there, ril go: my heart- is broken. No it is not, 
and never shall be, by anything that breathes! 
Thank Heaven I have got one friend left in this 
• bitter world ; and Til make her the judge whether , 
I have deserved this last injustice, rii go to my 
sister.” 


He jumped up and hobbled slowly across the 
room, while Julia and Edward sat «hilled to the 
bone by those five little words, so simple, so 
natural, yet so incredible, and to the heaters so 
awful. They started, they shuddered, they sat 
petrified, staring at him, while he hobbled across 
the room to go to his sister. 

As he opened the door to go out he heard 
stout Edward groan and Julia utter a low wail. 
But of course he had no idea what it meant. He 
hobbled down a stair or two. But, ‘ere lie had 
gone far, there was a hasty whispering in the 
drawing-room, and Edward came after him in 
great agitation, and begged him to return; Julia 
must speak with him. He turned ; and his face 
brightened. Edward saw that, and tunicd his 
own face away and stammered out, “Eorget 
what I said to you. 1 am your friend, and 
alvvay.s must be for ^er sake. No, no, 1 cannot 
come in tlierc with you; ITl go and comfort 
mamma. Hurdie, old fellow, we arc veiw un- 
liai'py, all of us. We are loo unhappy to 
(piarrel.” 

These kind words soothed Alfred’s sore heart. 
He brightened up and entered the drawing-room. 
He found Julia standing m the middle of it, the 
(*olour of aslies. Alfred was alarmed. “You 
arc unwell, dearest,” In' cried ; “you will faint. 
AThat have 1 done vvitli my ungoverned tem- 
per?” He moved towai-Lls Jicr with a face full 
of couccni. 

“ No, Alfied,” said she solemnly, “ I am not ill. 
It is sorrow, deep sorrow for one Hove better 
than all the world. Sit down beside me, my 
poor Alfred; and oh God h(“li> mo to siicak to 
him 

Alfred began to feel diic misgivings. 

“ Vo,” said »iie, “ 1 love yon too well to let 
any hand but mine wound you.” And here she 
took Ins sinewy liand with her soft palm. “*[ 
want to soften it iu the telling : aiid ah, how can 
1 ? Oh, why euii 1 not throw myself body and 
soul Ijetwecn you and all trouble, all sorrow P” 

“ My Julia,” said Alfred gravely, “ something 
has happened lo Jane.” 

“Ves, Alfred. She mot with a terrible ac- 
cident.” 

“Ah!” 

“SIic was struck by an unfortunate man ; he 
was not in liis right mind.” 

“ Struck? My si&ter struck. What, was there 
110 man by?” 

. “No. Edward nearly killed the man after- 
[ wards.” 

“ God lilcss him.” 

“Alfred, be patient. It was too late.” 

“ AAHiat, is slie hurt seriously ? Is she dis- 
figured ?” 

“No, Alfred,” said Julia, solemnly; “she is 
not disligured cli far from that."* 

“Julia, ymu alarm me. This comes of shutting 
her brother uju May Heaven’s eteiml curse 
light on those who did it. My poor little sister ! 
How you weep, J uiia. My heart is lead.” 

• “ 1 weep for you, darling, not for her.” 
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** All, that is bow they talk whm those we love 
,«re~^Be,word! I shall aever see my. poor 
little Jexmy agak; shall If'' 

‘^Yes, Alfred: if you will bat follow her steps 
believe ia Him, who .soothed her last hour, 
atid made her face shine with joy like an ^mgel's 
while we il wept around; oh dear, oh dear, oh 
dear, he smd he had but one true friend in the 
world. Alas ! it is so ; you have but me now, 
who pity you and love you more llian heart can 
utter ; my own, my beloved, my bereaved." 

Wbat could soften such a shock as this ? It 
fell, and his anguish was friglitful, all the more 
■so that he ascribed the calamity to bis imprison- 
ment, and mingled curses and ilu’cats of ven- 
.gcance with his bursts of grief. He spurned 
the consolations of religion: he said heaven 
was as uiyust as earth, as cruel as hell. 

She cried out and stopped liis mouth with 
her hand : she almost forced him to kneel beside 
her, and prayed aloud for him ; and when at last 
his agony found vent in tears, she put her inno- 
cent arms round his neck and wei>t with liim. 

Ever}* now* and then the i)oor follow w*oiild 
almost shriek with remorse. “ Oh, if 1 had only 
been kinder to her ! il' I had but been kinder to 
her!” 

" " You w’ere kind to her," said Julia, softly but 

firmly. 

j ** No, no ; I was alwap sneering at her. And 
Wby ? I knew her religion was sincere : })ut my 
* { little mind fixed on a few phrase.s she had picked 

' ! up from others, and 1 " He could say no 

more, but groaned with anguish; and let his 
remorse be a caution to us all. Bereaved w*e 
all must be, who live on and on; but tliis, be- 
reavement’s bitterest drop, wc may avoid. 

“Alfred," said Julia, “do not torment your- 
self. We girls care little about a few sarcasms ; 
it is the cold heart that wounds us.' You loved 
Jan^ and she knew it well, mid joyed in it. 
You were kinder to Jier than jou tliiiik, and so 
her dying thoughts w*crc for you. It was for 
^ you she asked, and made your fat h er send for you, 
and poor I hoped you would come. And, dearest, 
her last act was to write a few words to }ou, 
and trust them to her who she knew loved you 
better than heart can utter. Since it w*as her 
wish, let us try and read them together, the last 
words of a saint (1 have never seen them), and, 
if they do not prove words of love, then 1 will 
let you think you were not a good brother to her 
you and 1, and poor, poor Edward, have lost.” 

He made a sad sign of assent ; and Julia rose 
and got the enclosure. But, as Jane’s last- 
written words reappeared on the scene in u 
somewhat remarkable way, 1 will only say here, 
both these poor young things tried in vain 
to read them, and both in turn burst out sobbing, 
BO that they cduld not : so they held the paper, 
and tried to see the words out of theii* streaming 
Cjyes, And these two mourners had the room to 
tikinselves till midnight ; for even Mrs. Dodd’s 
hwtility respected Alfred then, and as for Julia, 
she was one of those who rise with the occasion: 


she was half wife, half angel from Heaven to [ 

her bereaved lover through all those bitter ; 

hours. I 

CHAPTEE U. j 

No life was ever yet a j^y : I mean an un- ! 
broken sequence of dramatic incidents* Caljns ( 
will come; unfortunately for the readers, liap- ' 
pily for tlie read. And I remember seeing it I 
objected to novelists, by a young gentleman just | 
putting his foot for the first time into “Criti- ; 

cism," that the writers aforesaid suppress the i 

smiill intermediate mattei's which in real life * 

come by the score between each brilliant event, j 

and so present the ordinary and the extraordi- j 

nary parts of life in false proportions. Now, if | 

this remark had been offered by way of contrast 
between evenls themselves and all mortal at- i 
tempts to reproduce them upon paper or the , 
stage, it would have been philosophical; but it 
was a strange error to denounce the practice as ; 
distinctive of fiction ; for it happens to be the 
one trait the novelist and dramatist have in 
common with the evangelist. The gospels skip 
fifteen years of the most interesting life Creation 
has witnessed, relating Christ’s birth in full, and j 
hurrying from his boyliood to the more stirring ! 
events of liis thirtieth and subsequent years. 
And ah the inspired histories do much the same i 
thing. The trutli is, that epics, dramas, novels, 
histories, chronicles, reports of trials at law, in 
a word, all narratiies true or fictitious, except 
ihos' whicli true or fictitious nobody reads, | 
abrjdire the unintcrestiug facts as Nature never 
did, and dwell as Nature never did on the in- 
teresting ones. 

Can nothing, however, lie done to restore, in 
the reader’s judgment, that just balance of “the ' 
sensational” and “the soporific," which all 
writers, that have readers, disturb ? Nothing, I 
think, witliout his own assistance. But surely 
something witli it. And, therefore, I throw 
myself on the iuielligcnce of my readers; and 
ask them to realise, that henceforth pages are no 
measure of time, and that to a year big with 
strange ot*cnls, on which 1 have therefore dilated 
ill this story, succeeded a year in which few i 
brilliant things happened to the personages of 
this tale : in short, a year to be skimmed by 
chronicler or novelist, and yet (mind you) a year ! 
of three hundred and sixty-five days six liourSf i 
or thereabouts, and one in which the quiet, un- i 
obtrusive troubles of our friends* hearts, espe- * ' 
cially the female hearts, their doubts, divisions, I 
distresses, did not remit, far from it. Now ! 
this year J propose to divide into topics, and go { 

by logical, ratlicr than natural, sequence of { 

events. ^ I 

The Lovees. 

Alfred came every day to see Julia, and Airs. 
Dodd invariably left the room at his kimok. 

At last J ulia proposed to Alfred not to come 
to the house for the present ; but to accompany 
her on her rounds as district visitor. To see and ^ 1 
soothe the bitter calamities of the poor had done * j 
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I her own heart good in its worst distress, and sho 
1 desired to apply the same medicine to her be- 
I loved, who needed it ; that was one thing : and 
{ then anothiir was, that she found her own anger 
I rising when her mother left the room at that 
beloved ki^ock : and to be angry with her poor 
: widowed mother was a sin. “ She is iis unfor- 
I lunate as I am happy,” thought J alia; “I have 
I got mi/te back.” 

j Alfred assented to this arrangement with rather 

I an ill grace. He misunderstood Julia, aud 
thought she was sacrificing him to what he 
oallcd her mother’s injustice. This indeed was 
the iuteriDretation any man would have been 
pretty sure to put on it. His soreneift, however, 
did not go very far ; because she was so kind 
and good to him when they were t(^gcthcr. "He 
used to escort her back to the door of 60: and 
look imploringly ; but she never asked Iiim in. 

, lie thought her liard for this, lie did not see 
I the tears that flowed for that mute l(U)k of his 
( the moment the door was closed ; tears .sheimio- 
! ccnlly restrained for fear the sjght of thorn 
I should make him as unhappy as his imploiiiig 
I look made hen. Mauvais calcul ! She should 
I hai'C cried right out. When wc men arc nn- 
I happy, we like our sweethearts to be unliaiipicr; 
that consoles as. 

\ But when this had gone on nearly a month, 
and no change, Alfied lost luiiicncc : so he lin- 
gered one day at the door to make a reriuest. 
lie asked Julia to marry him ; aud so jnit an cud ' 
to this state of things. 

“Marry yon, child?” cried Julia, blusliing like 
a rose with surpiise and iileasure. “Oh, Tor 
shame !” 

After the first thrill, she appealed to his ean- 
dour whether that would nol lie miserably selfish 
of her to leave her poor mother in her ]jreseiit 
distressed condition. “ Oh, Alircil, &0 pale, so 
spiritless, and iuconsolabk' ! My poor, poor 
mother !” 

“ You will have to decide between us two one 
day.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” said J ulia, tiiruiug jialc at 
the very idea. But be repeated doggeilly that it 
must come to that, sooner or latci Then he re- 
minded her of tiicir solemn engagement, and jiut 
it to her whether it \vas a moral proceeding in her 
to go back from her ]jlig]ited troth ? What had 
he done to justify her in drawing back from her 
word ? “I admit,” said hey “ that 1 have sujfered 
plenty for your sake : but what liave I done ?” 

Undeterred by the fear of immorality, the 
monotonous girl bad but one reply to his multi- 
form- reasons ; “ This is no time for me to abandon 
my mother.” 

“Ail, it is h6r you love : you don’t care for 
me,” snapped Alfred. 

“ Don’t I, dear Alfred ?” muimured Julia, 

“ Forgive me ! I’m a ruffian, a wretch.” 

“You are my Alfred. But oh, have a little 
patience, dear !” * 

“ A little patience P •! have the patience of 
J ob. But even his vrent at last .” 


[I ought to have said tiiey were m the passage 
now. The erteroaching yentli hjd gafiied an 
entrance by agitating her so at tb® door that she 
had to ask him in to hide her own blsiste from 
the public.} She now gently Tcmindied hinthiow 
much happier they were than they had been hi 
months. “ Dear me,” said she, “ I am ahnost 
happy: happier than I ought to be; could be 
quite so, but that I see you discontented.” 

“ Ah, you have so many alDOut you that you 
love : 1 have only you.” 

“And that is true, my poor Alfred.” 

This softened him a little ; and then she inter- 
wove her fingers together, and so put both palms 
softly oil his shoulder (you never saw a male do 
that, and never will), and implored him to be 
liaiicnt, to be generous. “Oh,” said she, 
you knew the disiress it gives me to refuse to 
}()u any tiling on earth, you would be generous, 
and not press me when my heart says * Yes’ but 
my lips say ‘No.’ ” 

Thi'j melted iiiin altogether, and he said he 
would not torment her any more. 

But he went away discontented with himself 
for having yielded: my lord did not cidl it 
“yieldimr,” but “being defeated.” And as he 
was not onl} very deep in love, but by nature 
eoinbative, lie took a lodging nearly opposite 
No. 06, and made hot love to her, as hot as if 
the nTtachmeut Avas just forming. Her mother 
could not go out, but lie w'as at the door directly : 
slie could not. go out but ho was at her heels. 
Tins pleased her at first, and thrilled her with 
the sense of sw'cet and hot pursuit : but by-and- 
b\, sil nail'd as slie was between him and her 
motber, it w orried her a little at times, and made 
her nervous. She sjioke a little sharply to him 
now and tlicn. And that was new. It came 
from the nerves not the heart. At last she ad- 
vised him lo go back to Oxford. “ I shall be the 
1 um of your mind if w'c go on like thf^” said she 
sadly. 

“What, leave the field to my rivals? No, 
thank >ou.” 

“ Wliat rivals, sir?” asked Julia, drawing up. 

“Your mother, your brother, your curates 
that would come buzzing the moment I left ; 
your sick people, who bask on your smiles and 
your sweet voice till i envy them ; Sarah, whom 
you peniiit to brush your lovely hair, tlie piano 
you play on, the air you deign to breathe aud 
brighten, everybody and eveiytbiiig that is near 
you; they arc all rny rivals; and shall I resign : 
you to tliem, and leave myself desolate I’m 
not such a fool.” , 

She smiled, and could not help feeling it was 
sw^eet to be pestered. So she said with mafro^y 
dignity, and the old Julian consistency, 
arc a foolish, impetuous boy. You a*® 'the 
plague of my life : and the sun of my existece.” i 
That passed ofl’ charmingly. But prcsaatly his 
evil genius prompted Alfred to endtsae^ljl? to 
soften Mrs. Dodd by letter, and inducelicir to 
consent to his marriage with her daughter. 

He received her answer at breakfast-time. It 
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was wDnderfiilly polite and cold ; Mrs. Dodd 
feigned nnnvxed surprise at tbe proposal, and 
aaid that insanity being unfortnuately in her own 
family, and the suspicion of insanity resting on 
j Jiimself, such a onion was not to be thought of; 
and therefore, notwithstanding her respect for 
his many good qualities, she must decline with 
thanks the honour he offered her. She inserted a 
poisoned sting by way of postscript. “ When 
you succeed in publicly removing the impression 
your own relations share with me, and wdien my 
' husband owes his restoration 1o you, instead of 
his destruction, of course you will receive a very 
different answer to your proposal — should you 
then think it consistent with your dignii} to 
renew it.” 

As hostile testators used to leave the dis- 
inherited one shilling, not out of a shiilmg’s 
w'oi’th of kindly feeliug, but that lie might not be 
able to say his name was omitted through in- 
advertency, so Mrs. Dodd inserted this post- 
script merely to clench the uail and .tantalise 
her enemy. It was a masterpiece of feminine 
spite. 

She wmld have been not a little surprised 
could she have seen Jiow Alfred received her 
missive. 

He sat in a cold stupor of dejection for a g(iod 
half hour. 

Then he lifted up his head, and said (piictl>, 
** I’ll get the trial over, and my sanity establislied, 
as soon as possible : and ilien I’ll hire a yacht 
and hunt her husband till 1 find liiui.” 

Having settled this little plan he looked out 
fur Julia, whose sympathy he felt in need of 
after such a stern blow. 

She came out much later than usual that day, 
for, to tell the truth, her mother had detained 
her to show her Alfred’s letter, and lier an- 
swer. 

“Ah mamma,” said poor Julia, “you don’t 
love me as you did once. I’oor Alfred !” 

Mrs. Dodd sighed at tJjis reproach, but said 
‘ she did not deserve it . !No mother in her senses 
would consent to such a match. 

Julia bowed her head sulnnissively and wxnt 
to her duties. Bui, when Alfred came to her 
open-mouthed to com plain of her motlier’s 
ci'uelty, she stopped liim at oucc, and disked liim 
how he could go and write that foolish, un- 
reasonable letter. Why had he not consulted 
her first? “You hav(5 subjected yourself to a 
rebuff^* said she angrily, “ and one from which 

I should have saved jou. Is it nothing that 
mamma out of pity to me connives at our 
meeting, and spending hours together ? Do you 
think slie docs no violence to her own wishes 
here ? and is she to meet with no return?” 

“What, are you against me too,” said poor 
Alfred. • 

“ No, it is you, who are our enemy with your 
uureiiisonable impatience.” 

am not so cold-blooded as you are, cer- 

“Humility and penitence would become you 

better than to retort on, me ; I love you both, 
and pray God on my knees to show me how to do 
my. duty to both.” 

“That is it; you are not single|[iearted like 
me. ^ You want to please all the world, and re- 
concile the irreconcilable. It won’t do : you 
will have to choose between your mol^r and me 
at last.” 

“ Then of course I should choose my mother.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she claims my duty as well as my 
love ; because she is bowed down with sorrow, 
and needs her daughter just now more than you 
do ; besides, you arc my other self, and we must 
deny ours^^lves.” 

“We have no more riglit to be unjust to our- 
selves than to ail} body else: injustice is injus- 
tice.” 

“ Alfred, you arc a high-minded Heathen, and 
talk Morality. Morality is a snare. W'hat 1 
pray to be is a Christian, as your dear sister was, 
and to deny myself; and you make it oh so 
difficult.” 

“So I suppose it will end in turning out your 
heathen aud then taking your curate. Your 
mother would consent to that directly.” 

“Alfred,” said Julia with dignity, “these 
words are harsh, rmd, forgive me for saying so, 
they arc coarse. Such w^ords would separate us 
two, without my mother, if I were to hear many 
of them ; for they take the bloom Off affection, 
and that mutual respect, wit bout which no gentle- 
man and lady could be blessed in holy w'cdlock.” 

Alfred was staggered and mortified too : they 
W'alked on in silence now\ 

“Alfred,” said Julia at last, “ do not think me 
behind jou in affection, but wiser, for once, and j 
our best friend. I dq think w*e had better see { 
less of one another for a time, my poor Alfred.” ' 

“ And why for a time ? wiiy not for ever ?” ! 

“If }our heart draw*? no distinction, why not, 
indeed ?” 

“So be it then ; for I will be no w^omairs 
sla\c. There’s my hand, Julia: let us part 
friends.” 

“Thank }Ou for that, dear Alfred: may you 
find some one w ho can love you morc—than— 1 
do.” 

The words choked her. But he was stronger, 
because he was in a passion. He reproached her 
bitterly. “ If I had been as weak and inconstant 
as you are, I might have been out of Drayton 
House long before I did escape. But I was faith- 
ful to my one love. I have some right to sing 
Aileeii Aroon, you have none. You are an angel 
of beauty aud gooducss ; you will go to Heaven, 
and I shall go to the devil now for want of you. 

But theu you have no const ancy.nor true fidelity: 
so that has parted us, aud now nothing is left me 
but to try and hate you.” 

He turned furiously on his heel. 

“ God bless yoij, go where you wih,” faltered 
Julia.’ , 

He replied with a fierce ejaculation of despair, 
aud dashed away. 
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Thus temper and misunderstanding triumphed, 
after so many strange and bitter trials had 
failed. 


GIVE ME YOUR HAND. 

M^ias are remittent fevers which seize the 
public mind at uncertain intervals. There will 
often oc{iur a temporary lull, when a mania is 
laid, used up, exhausted, and the symptoms of 
its successor have not yet broken out. But it 
msw be assumed as a rule that the civilised 
public cannot go on long without some domi- 
nant mania. ' Manias, by their very Wurc, are 
social, gregarious, wide-spreading, contagious 
affections of the national intellect. They are 
epidemics pervading, eitlicr the whole country, 
or considerable classes and communities of 
the country. They do not exist as solitary 
cases; for if, indeed, they show iiiernselvcs 
in the eccentricities of single individuals, they 
cease to be manias, and Dccorne monomanias 
merely. 

Manias, like comefs, mostly come upon us 
I unexpectedly. Some of them, nevertheless, cast 
their flaming tails before. Therefore, although 
prophecies are hazardous, I venture to announce 
the proximate coming of a ncw'-old mania wliicli 
has long since been left to cliarlutans and 
mountebanks, but which is now rcajipcarin" 
tinkered up, repaired, am) renovated, with acldi- 
i tions and emendations, backed by pscudo-scicn- 
tific proof enough to shake the most hardened 
scepticisili. Eortunc-tellinf^, by crossing tlic 
hand with a piece, not of silver, but of gold, is 
already becoming the mode abroad. M. Uvs- 
1 barrolfes is being made so much of by tl»c high- 
I minded dwellers in German schlusscs, that lie 
i cannot get back to his Parisian borne ; not- 
withstanding which he announces, in rejdy to 
numerous inquiries, his place of residence there, 
and that the price of his chiromautic consulta- 
tions is twenty francs. 

Certainly, wliat with sjiirits and supernatu- 
ralitics, we are making great psychological ail- 
vances in this our nineteenth eptury. While 
all \vas still dark in 17'15, Dennis do Coetlogon 
(iCnight of St. Lazare, M.l)., and Member of the 
Itoyal Academy of Angers) published, in Eng- 
lish, his decided opinion: “Chiromancy, from 
X^ifh hand, and fiavreia, divination, is the Art 
pf Divining the Ealc, Temperament, and Dis- 
position of a Person, by the Liiic-s and Linea- 
ments of the Hand ; otherwise called Palmistry. 
This fictitious Art is only practised by Gypsies, 
Vagabonds, and silly old Women; who have, 
however, cunning enough to make the Vulgar 
believe that th& seven Planets predominate over 
the seven Mountains which this Art places 'in 
the Palm of a Man’s Hand; that the lines 
therein have a Doctrine of Community with 
the Length of Life; and that Riches, Acci- 
dents, or other Evegts, are to be judged 
thereby.” 

' Earner still, in 1 71 2, our old friend the Spec- 
tator says (in No. 505); ‘^This natuiul im- 


patience to look into futurity, cpid to know 
what accidents may happen to lis hereafter, has 
given birth to many ridiculous arts and inven- 
tions. Some found the prescience on the line? 
of a man’s hand, others on the features of his 
face; some on the signatures winch nature 
has impressed on his body, and others on hi* 
own handwriting. Notwithstanding these follies 
are pretty well worn out of the minds of the 
wise and the learned in the present age, multi- 
tudes of weak and ignorant are still slaves to 
them”— worn out even in the so-called Augustan 
age. 

Sir Thomas Browne, fond as he was of the 
marvellous, displays no faith in Palmistry. He 
turns up the ridiculous side of the question. 

“ Great variety there is in the lines of the hand. 
There are also master and principal lines, in some 
analogy to these, in creatures of five divisions 
of foot, as apes, monkeys, frogs, with like lesser 
also, and in great variety. These are also ob- 
served in most digitcate animals, and variously 
disposed, as in dogs, cats, &c. ; in fin-footed 
birds, swans, geese, ducks.” The kitchen-maid, 
therefore, while killing her ducks and geese, 
may beguile her pensive thoughts by telling 
their fortunes. 

Ill 1803, the wise and learned are endeavoured 
to be converted to mysterious arts which are 
despised by multitudes of w^eak and ignorant 
people. M. Dcsbarrollcs asserts that chiro- 
mancy i» as true as nature, because it is based 
on the harmonies of nature.* He admits that 
liis book was laughed at when it first came out ; i 
but when men saw that it w'as such a big one, 
so full of research, miotation, and so on, that | 
they began to fancy there must be something in 
it. " It has rapidly attained its fourth edition, i 
which is more than its author expected, espe- 
cially iu Frauce, for it treats of a science loijg j 
decried, and which at the first glance appears | 
inexplicable. Now, with slight hopes of gaming ' 
the car of lih countrymen, he is sanguine as to ! 
the conversion to chiromancy of Germany, and 
bv-niid-by of England. He is convinced that it ! 
will come in time. I 

That the hand is a feature, cannot be denied. 

Til proof whereof, there are two classes of por- 
trait-painters; those who can, and those who ; 
cannot paiut a hand — the nudiitudinous lim- j 
ners who stick it out of siglit in their sitter’s 
pocket, and the real artists who, like Van- , 
dyke, delight in working out its beauty and its j 
individuality. As Physiognomy judges cliarac- ! 
ter from the aspect of the countenance, so Clii- i 
roguomy appreciates it from the aspect of the 
hand. 

The light broke upon M. d’Arpentigny in 
this wise : While quite young, he lived in ^ 
country, and frequently aitended the parties 
given by the great man of the tieighbouihood, 


* Les Myst^res cle la Main ReVeles et Expliqnes, j 
Art de connaitre la vie, le caractfere, les Apti- 
tudes ct la de.stinde de chacuu d’apr^s la settle In- 
spection des Mains. Par Ad. Desbarrolles. Qaatribme j 
edition. Pp. 624. j 
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who was extremely fond of the pxhct sciences^ 
atid of mecbfttiioa in particular^ Consequently, 
he was visited bv numerous geometiicians and 
mechanicians. His lady (through the' immutable 
kw of contrast) was passionately fond of the 
arts, and received nobody bat artists. From 
which it resulted that Madame had her recep- 
tion days, aud Monsieur his. 

M. (f Arpentigny, neither mathematician nor 
artist, and wearing the badge of neither clique, 
indiscriminately attended the evening parties 
given both by the husband and the wife. lie 
had a handsome hand, and made the most of it, 
'Complacently indulging in silent comparisons 
which always turned to his own advantage. 
This led him to remark tJiat the arithmeticians 
and engineers had all knotty tingers, while 
those or all the artists were smooth. Tiie two 
entire parlies, without exception, seemed to 
have adopted, as their badge, two ditlerent 
kinds and forms of hand. He was struck by 
the contrast, and on seeking further proof, met 
with it. He imagined in people whose Ungers 
were smooth, the impressionability, the sjion- 
‘ taueity, the intuition, the momentary insiiira- 
tioh whicli replaces calculaf ion, t he caprice, the 
faculty of judging at a glance, whose couscquence 
is a taste for tlic arts. In persons witJt knotty 
fingers, he found reflection, order, an apt nude 
for figures and such sciences as mccliames, 
agriculture, architecture, engineering, naviga- 
tion — for cvcrytlimg, in short, wiiicli leqmies 
the exercise of the reasoning f.icuJt j. Convinced 
on pne point, he did not slop tlierc, hut went 
on bomparing. .stndyimi-, irPern'g'iting. Afier 
thirty .gears’ f\p(‘rie'iiee, i.e ('■s‘:.h:,->he,i a system 
based on facts, without troubling himself about 
the causes of those facts. 

M. Besbarrolles goes farther. He lias fa- 
thomed the proof of chiromaucj to he in^ Magic, 
arid thereby in “ The Three Worlds tlie hea- 
vens, tiie earth, and the i n 1 ernal regions. J »y 1 lie 
material world, wc are connected with tin; loner 
world, with tilings iiifenial ; by the intellectual 
world, wc hold onto the earth; by the divine 
world, we arc attached to the u])per world, the 
heavens. 

^ Chiromancy, adds M. He&barrollcs, is en- 
tirely based on the Ivabbala. ^"ow, the whole 
of the Kabbala may be summed up in tlic 
sentence, “ The strongcci magical power is tul 
WILL.” The first kabulistic precept is, “ What 
you always will to do, you will be able to do 
one day or another.” The profundity of which 
saying becomes evident by putting it‘in anotlier 
form. ** Is there any greater impcdimcut lo a 
thing’s being done than an unwillingness to do 
it ? 1$ a man ever likely to accomplish anything 
which he has no will to accomplish ?” The rule 
applies even to animals. One man can lead a 
horse to watei* but can a hundred make him 
drink, if he won t P 

The hand is tlie summary of the man, bis active 
microcosm. ''Phe index, pointer, or first finger, 
belongs to the planet Jupiter; the medium, 
middle, or second finger, to Saturn ; the annular, 
ring-finger, or third/ to Apollo or the Sun / and 

the auricular, the ear-finger, or fourth, to Mer- 
cury. At the base of e^b finger, just on the palm, 
is, or should be, a little mountain, influenced 
by its respective planet. The bsfse or root 
of the thumb is the mount -of Y^ns, oppo- 
site to which, and next the vwasfc, is the 
mount of the Moon. Between tnat and the 
little finger, and separated by two lines from 
the mount of Mercmy, is the moont of Mars. 
The hand has thus seven moimtaina, influenced 
by seven planets, reckoning the Sun and Moon 
as such. 

It will be objected that the planets have long 
since exceeded seven in number, and that new 
ones are now being discovered every day. But 
if they have hitherto been so hard to discover, 
it was because tliey are hardly visible, either on 
account of their distance or their smaUness, and 
that their influence, consequently, can only be ! 
secondary. Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 1 
arc still ihe most important planers. Urmius, | 
tlirougli his immense disUiuce from the Sun, i 
lo.scs liis influence over us. Vesta, Juno, i 
Pallas, and the rest, arc so minute that their j 
influence is the strength of flics compared with [ 
that of elephants. All wliich logic may bo ! 
good ; still, I do not lioiv it connects the | 

planet Vcmis with the thumb, or ilcrcury with 
the little linger. i 

Kec]) silence, caviller, and hearken to the ' 
seer. All overgrown mouiit. of J upiter produces ; 
superstition, excessive pride, the love of domi- j 
nation at any price, the desire to shine. The | 
aliseiiee of the mount causes sloth, egotism, > 
irrcli£?u)n, w^ant of dignity, vulgar tendencies, j 
Saiurii is fatality.. His mount in excess induces 
tacituniitv, melancholy, love of solitude, rigid 
religion, tlie fear of future punishment, ascetism, t 
remorse, and frequently a propensity to suicide, i 
Us absence presages misfortune, or at best in- | 
significance. 

Passing by the tivo remaining fingers, listen i 
wc lo the revelations of the thuiiil). The thumb j 
represents the creation. It unites in itself 1 
generation, rea'^on, and realisation or the will | 
(which ill magic are one). The thumb, then, is | 
tlic life, the being, the entire man surrounded ; 
by the influences with which he must mould his | 
good or his evil, according to the directiou wliich 
he gives to his will and his intelligence. *‘In j 
default of any other proof,” said Newton, **the j 
thumb would convince me of the existence of a 
God.” The superior animal is in the hand ; ihe 
man is in the thumb. M. d’Arpentigny gives us 
proofs in born idiots, who come into the world 
without thumbs, or with impotent and withered 
thumbs, and epileptic sufl'erers who, in their fits, 
close thei r fingers over their thumbs. Moribund 
persons, he says, do the same. 

Magically, the thumb comprises the three 
worlds with perfect distinctness. The first joint, 
that w hich carries the nail, gives the measure of 
tlic will, the invention, the initiative faculty. It 
is the divine world of the kabbalists. The second 
phalange is the token of logic ; namely, of per- 
ception, judgment, and 'reasoning power, It is * 
the world of abstraction. The thir4 which forms 
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I the root of the thumb, measures, say the tshiro- 
I mantists (-who have' named it the Mount of 
I Venus), tfie tendency to amorous passions. It 
I is the material world. The importance of the 
' thumb will also be understood, by observing how 
I it is })laced before the other fingers, like an 
( officer in front of the soldiers wlio obey him. In 
I the thumb, we hare at once combined the will, 

I the reasoning powers, and sensual love, the 
I three prime morers of human life. 

; The nailed portion of the thumb, the first 
: phalange, is in direct communication with tlic 
j astral light, and is necessarily, from that very 

I circumstance, divine. Consequently^ every one 
who has the first joint of tlic thumT) long and 

i strong, will have a powerful and energetic will, 
'j great self-confidence, and an ardent desire to 
' attain perfection in everything he does. If this 
'! joint be too long, the force of tiic will will 
I ! airftunt to domineering and tyranny, if it be 

I I of niedium length, there will be no domineering, 

I but passive resistance, force of inertia?. If it 
■; bo short, there will bo a fc'chle will, fielvleness, 

I uncertainty, distrust of one’s self, and a dispo- 
' sition to adopt the opinion of others, if \ery 
I short indeed, there wjll be an iiicajrneity of re- 
sistance, a powcrlcssncss to say ‘"No,” complete 

■ iiidilTereiiec, recklcs‘^ness in the conecinsof lih\ 
discourngeinents, enthusiasms, unaccountable 
tits of high or low spirits, brought on, perhaps, 

' by a glooiity or a brdhaid sky, religious or mili- 
; tary miisie, uml especially by surroumlmg cii- 
, cumslaaces, which cominuuicatc the pitch of 
'1 their own proper kc^'-note. 

I ' The second plialaiige represents loirie, reason, 
'• and the faculty of seeing things clearly at a 
!' glance. If it b(' long and strong, tlic logic and 
tlic rcu'ou will be powerful accordingly ; if it 
; be slioi’l, tlm logic and ihi* rensou will lie weak, 
j : The third phalange (which in reality is latlicr 

; the root of the tlmmb, and occupies an impor- 
; tant place in the jniJtii of the liand) sho\rs the 
!; greater or less power of the sensc^, Imt ])ari.eii- 
j larly of sensual, rnateiial love. Tf it lie \cit 
I thick and veiy broad, the man will be the slave 
I of brutal passion. If it. bo moderate, and in 
j harmony with the rest of the hand, the man will 
j be amorous, but not in e.\cess. If it be weak, 
flat, and but slightly apparent, he will liavc but 
; few and feeble sensual ajipetites. 

! To draw a few consequences from the above : 

! The possessor of great force of wall (indicated 
j by a Jong and thick first joint of tlie thumb) 

I and of small logic (betrayed by a short second 
mint) will domineer under any circumst nnees. 
lie will form strong resolutions, but without 
rhyme or reason, llis life will be a storm in 
which he will be constantly sliipwrccked. He 
will be like a fearless blind man, walking with- 
out staff or guide along a rugged path bordered 
by precipices. He must fall down them some 
day or otlier. If he have will and logic united, 
he cannot help succeeding in his unucrtaldngs, 
for be will be gifted with reason and resolution 
in equal doses. Wheti the will and the logic 
are of equal length, and* the thumb is long in 
j proportion to the other fingers, it is the sign of. 


a powerful will, since it is ibaspd on logical 
foundations. Such a will mey even make itself 
dominant, but will never tyraniuse. Wiieii such ; 
a thumb is of ordinary dimensions, it means 
passive resistance. 

A person who has the second joint (lo^e) 
long and strong, and the first (ihe will) short, 
will manifest more reason than resolution. He 
will see clcarlyr enough, but will incessantly 
hesitate; he will lay out magnifi.cent plans 
which he will fear to execute. His reason will 
tell him to march boldly forward, but he will 
be kept back by indecision and prudential 
doubts. He will attenifit, and then stop short. 
He may give excellent advice to others, but he 
will never do any good to himself. 

The dissolute have the two first joints of their 
thumbs short and slender, and the third, or 
root, very fully developed. 

In the fingers also, the phalanges which carry 
the nails belong to the divine world ; they are 
Ihe cy(‘s of the hand. [Which calls the eyes of 
the star-fish to mind.] Tlic second phalanges 
belong to the world ol reason ; the third to the 
material world, as we saw in the thumb. The 
third plialanges vary but slightly jn different 
individuals, because they represent the material 
f)or(ion of our nature. In general terms, it may 
be staled that lingers swollen or, very thick at 
I he base, invariably indicate a taste for sensual 
Tileasures Nevertheless, such tastes may be 
modiiieil b\ the influence of the mounts and the 
lilies. iSiiort nails, broader I ban they arc long, 
and on winch the .skin of the fingers encroaches 
far, alwavs uiinounce a quarrelsome temper. If 
the person is naturally good-natured at Doitom, 
such nails cau^c him to indulge in liabifcs of 
mockery, jeering, criticising, and contradic* 
tion. 

Tliese details, and others too numerous to 
particularise, make one curious to know u^Aat 
it was exactly that our chiromantist saw tvhen ) 
vouchsafed an inspection of the imperial hand, 
wli’cli warmed liis atlmiration and closed all his ; 
iloubis. “When w'c ucre permitted,” he en- 
lliusiastically exclaims, “to see the hand of the 
most extraordinary man of our age, ihe hand 
which guides the epoch, did we not behold it 
so well balanced that, it is destined by the neces- 
sily of the laws of liarniony to restore equili- 
brium to the world ? Bid we not discover in 
it the signs of a superhuman sagacity and in- j 
tclligcnco wliich, in spite of our innumerable j 
experiences, we have never beheld elsew'here P” | 
The seer, it is rumoured, also saw ihe empress’s | 
liaud, but w^as not allowed to examine the | 
Prince Imperial’s. 

There are Lines to be studied, weighed, 
and accounted for. Tlio Line of the Heart 
runs across the hand, nearest to the base of 
the fingers. It should be clciiif decided, well* 
coloured, reaching the mount of Jupiter. It 
then signifies a gaod heart, strong and happy 
affection. If broken up into several frag- 
ments, it is inconstancy in love and friend- 
ship, contempt of w'omen, even going so far as 
to insult them. The line running parallel to it. 
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nearer the vrist, is the Line of the Head. If 
the lines of the heart and the hehd join each 
other betvreen the forefinger and thumb, it is a 
Jbad sign— the presage of a violent death, if 
occurring in both hands. The head and the 
heart are led captive by life, by instinct. The 
man puts a bandage over his eyes while walking 
close to precipices. M. Desbarrolles, by the 
way, appears rather fond of precipices. If the 
line of the, heart join the line of the head under 
the 'Saturnian finger, it becomes the sign of a 
violent death, Saturn being fatality. A hand 
without a line of the heart, is bad faith, mali- 
ciousness, aptitude for mischief, iron will, and 
premature death. 

The Line of Life surrounds the base of the 
thumb, the mount of Venus. 'When it is long, 
well formed, and bright coloured, it announces 
a long and happy litc, excinjit from serious ill- 
nesses ; it is also the si^n of a kindly temper. 
When pale and broady it clenotes bad health, evil 
instincts, and an envious disposition. Iheadth 
and paleness always influence lines unfavour- 
ably; opposite qualities are conferred by long, 
well-coloured lines. A sliort line of life is a 
brief span of existence. A double line of life is 
an extra allowance of longevity. 

Tlie Saturnine Line, running from the mount 
of Saturn towards the wiist, is destiny, fatalilv. 
Its combinations are muitilbhl, ramring from the 
height of good fortune to inevitable death upon 
the scaffold. Chiromantists, therefore, out of 
kind consideration, often refrain fiom telling 
their clients all they sec. Hands without w 
Saturnine belong to insignificant beings. The 
Esquimaux, for the most part, have no Satur- 
nine ; theirs is a vegetative life, slowly dragged 
on through the rigorous seasons of their tedious 
year. M. Serras, a celebrated anthropologist, 
aven jasserts that the Saturnine, which he calls 
the Caucasian fold, is found only in individuals 
of the white race of mankind and its varieties. 

, The Hepatic Line, or Line of tlic Liver, runs 
from the mount of Venus to the mount of Mer- 
cury. The King of Venus is a semicircular 
Line enclosing the mounts of Saturn and 
Apollo. It betrays more secrets than I dare 
tell. 

Chiromancy, like other modes of divination, 
leaves the chiromancer many a loophole of 
escape, many an opportunity of embroidering 
the w'eb of the human piiliu with aecidcntal 
ornamentation, suggested possibly bv some 
lucky piece of private infoimation. Tlius, a 
broken line, or any other menacing circuimslaiice 
of the kind, is not fatally bad unless it is re- 
peated in both hands; in the contrary case, one 
hand almost always corrects the malignant in- 
fluence of the other. One single unfavourable 
sign does not suffice to announce a catastrojibc ; 
there must bt a combination of several fatal 
signs. One isolated adverse mark is tlie pre- 
sumption of an untoward event, a w^arning of 
a danger wliich will present itself, but which 
may be avoided by consulting the causes — 
always indicated in ‘the hand by the exqess 
such or such a mount, the form of such or such 


‘ a line, or by other* marks as transverse stripes, 
crosses, stars, on spots where their influence 
becomes pernicious. Eyen when all the lines 
concur in announcing a danger, that danger 
still may be, if not avoided, at least, rendered 
less terrible by the will and by prudence placed 
at the service of the will. Herein lies the great 
use (and charlatanism) of chiromancy. 

Ill this, as in every other art, we are told, tlie 
leading rules can be indicated; BOT they are 
incessantly modified, because diversity, taking 
its source from unity, is the law of nature. 
You say, ‘^A man;” but there are a hundred 
thousand different men: you say, “A tree;” 
but there* are a hundred thousand different 
trees. 

Thus, the mounts of the hand are rarely in 
their proper place, at the root of their respective 
fingers. But as notliing in the hand is without 
its meaning, the dis))lacemcnt of the mouiitsiias 
also its significance. The mounts, at the base 
of each finger, resume, as we have seen, the 
aptitudes or the instincts with which each one 
of the fipgers is insjiired by the influence of a 
corresponding planet ; whieh planet is indicated 
by the name of the mount. Consequently, the 
mounts which arc in more vehement correspond- 
ence with a ])lanet, will exercise on the neigh- 
I bouring mounts a stronger attraction. Some- 
times they will entirely absorb them; and 
consequently, a mount, by appi-oaching or in- 
dining tow'auls another stiouger mount, will 
carry over to it its instincts, wliich will be 
modified by the leading instinct of the planet 
(or of its representative mount) which attracts 
it. 

If, for instance, the mount of Jupiter inclines 
towards the mount of Saturn, it is a sad, grave, 
and sometimes fatal modification of the inclina- 
tions inspired by Jujiiler. it is often a noble 
desire to succeed in science, tlicology, or aca- 
demic ambition, according to the significations 
of the other signatures of tlie hand. If it is the 
mount of Saturn which inclines tow'ards the 
mount of Jupiter, it is ambition which gets the 
upper hand of science ; it is a desire to shine in 
serious matters, to acquire a reputation for 
austerity or learning, even w’itliout, deserving it. 
It also announces celebrity, notoriety mingled 
with misfortune, brought on, eitlier of them, by 
ovcrwcciinig pride. The lines arc the sensitive, 
intelligent portion of chiromancy ; they modify 
the actions of the mounts, and the Saturnine 
suffices, and more, to replace the mount of 
Saturn in a hand. But — the cool looker-on 
would say— wuih such a nice balancing of lines 
and mounts, it is possible to read, in any hand, 
any cliaractcr and any destiny. If M. 1). prac- 
tises chiromancy in ’ bincerity .and good faith 
(which is not denied), he certainly gives danger- 
ous hints to a Jiundred imitators w'lio wull exercise 
tlic art quite otherwise. 

M. Desbarrolles has a rival foi*tunc-teller, 
who beats liim hollow. One M. Collonges can 
tell the age and temperament of individuals 
presented to him; he pronounces whether 
they are. fatigued or not, sick or well ; he 
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states whether a disease is serious or trifling, 
if death be near, and if death be real or only ap- 
parent. And, to ascertain all these particulars. 
It suffices to place in his ear a finger, or a toe, 
of the individual to be fortune-told. He then 
hears a continual buzzing sound proceeding 
frohi the finger, interrupted at intervals by 
chirpings and crackings as of sparks, which tell 
the gifted listener all he requires to know. If 
a dead personas finger or toe be employed, no 
such oracular sounds are heard ; all is still ; the 
corpse has no further fortup.e to tell. 


MILITARY MISMANAGEMENT. 

About seventeen years ago, I went through 
a short campaign with Fieiich trooj^s in Algol la, 
an account of which was published in House- 
hold Words.*, At the period of my wanderings 
in Gallic Africa I made seveial notes resj.M'ct- 
ing various matters connected with the troops 
in that colony, and those notes I have still 
by md. On referring to them, I lind that 
the average yearly mortality among the soldiers 
during tlie first fittceii years — from 1830 to* 
1845 — during which the Freiicii occupied the 
country, was ‘29.7 per thousand, iuclubive of 
men killed iii act ion, or u ho died of wounds 
received on the field of naltle. This is con- 
siderably less tlian half the average mortality of 
our troops in India, whicli the late 8amtary 
Coinmissioncrs’ report has shown to he 07.9 per 
thousand. It may faiily be asked, what cau'^es 
so vast a diflcrencc lu the deaths among the 
troops of the two nations serving m these conn- 
triesr* India is, in truth, a hot yilace, but 
Algeria is not a cool one; and, in India, \(ry 
much greater expense is inclined \Mth a view 
to keeping troops healthy, than Algeria. J, 
w’ho write tlicsc hne.s, liave served njiwaids of 
fifteen years in India, and should know some- 
thing of the climate, as well as of the working 
of the military system in that land In India, 
too, wa; have many times lost numbers of men 
in action, but our canijiaigns liavc by no means 
been so frequent as those oi I he French in Algeiia 
^during the first fifteen years of their oceupiftion 
'of that colony. Moreover — at any rate until 

the great mutiny of 1S57 — whenever any great 
engagement took place in India, by far the most 
numerous troops cm filoyed u ere native troops, 
and consequently the number of men killed 
was very much greater among them than 
among finglisb soldiers ; whereas, the enormous 
average mortality of 07.9 per thousand relates 
only to our own countrymen. The question as 
to how such mortality can be prevented — or 
the inquiry as to what are tiic real causes of it — 
is of vital importance to England, if only as a 
matt er of £ s. d., to say nothing of higher and 
more humane considerations. 

No one who has served in India can say.that 


* See A Campaign with the French, in vol. xiv., 
page 49, Household Words. 


. our soldiers die in cantonments barraefles from 
want of looking after, or from oyer-tvork. The 
care taken of them may be injudicious, and 
may be calculated to cause the very result which 
it is meant to prevent, but we must not deny 
that — by the regimental authorities and medical 
officers, at any rate— the health of the men is 
held to be a matter of primary consideration. 
During the meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle in September last, this subject was 
brought under discussion, and I observe that 
nearly every one of tlie speakers assigned a dif- 
ferent cause for the existing evil. Some, laid the 
blame on the intemperance and vice of the men ; 
others, on the bad climate and the heat of the 
country ; many, on the “ ill- ventilated baiTacks, 
with filthy cesspools in the midst of them,” in 
which the men arc obliged to live ; but none of 
these do I bold to be the reason for the enormous 
number of deaths, by wliicli a whole regiment, 
a thousand strong, is completely swallowed 
up m from fourteen to sixteen years. I main- 
tain that the intemperance of our soldiers 
in India is not greater than that of French 
regiineuts stationed in Algeria; and whatever 
ainouiit of drunkenness exists is much more 
the effect of the idle life tlic men are forced to 
lead tlian the cause of their sickness. That 
India IS by no means as healthy as Great 
Biitain, or that the heat of the climate is very 
great, no one will deny, but neither the one 
nor the other of these reasons would account for 
the mortality lately brought to light by the 
Sanitary Commissioners’ report. In the first 
place tile English regiments in India are seldom 
stationed in unliealihy localities, nor are the 
men allo\i'ed to expose themselves to the heat 
of the sun. The officers, most of whom expose 
themselves very much in shooting or hunting, do 
not die in any "thing like the proportion of the 
men. Aloreovcr, 1 have always remarked thaf 
the men arc never so healthy as wlien on the 
lime of march, or in camp, when tlicy arc mqph 
more exposed to tlie lieat than in barracks or 
! quaitcis. Nor do I attribute so much of the evil 
to faulty barracks. Although much might be 
done to "improve those building, I have seen 
far worse ventilated barracks m England and 
; Ireland, than 1 have in the East ; and of late 
I years there has been a vast improvement in 
bariack accommodation tlirougbout India. And 
L may hero notice a singular fact connected with 
the mortality of our troops iu India, which is, 
that 1 have remarked iilmost invariably tliat the 
number of admissions to liospital are greater, 
and the deaths are far more numerous, m regi- 
ments w here the commanding otEcers take the 
gicatcst care to prevent men drinking more 
than a certain quantity of liquor at the regi- 
mental canteens, and where there are most 

check roll calls” in the day to keep the men 
out of the sun. 

What, then, can be the true cause of such 
vast sickness and so ^reat a mortality among 
men who arc selected Irom the most healthy of 
their class when they leave England, and who 
land in India as strong as on the day whe» they 
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©mbarfced ? I Iiold tke reason— tbe original 
reason-^o 1>e far more of a moral tlian a pby-t 
sical kind, or at any rate tliai; moral reasons 
^form the causOs, -while the physical reasons 
* which most persons r^^ as the canaes, are 
simply the effects, of tlie eril. Our men in 
India haye too little to do, and Mleness in India, 
i as in every other part of the world, is the cause 
of eyil, even to the prostration of nearly all 
physical ener^. 

Take the daily life of an English soldier in India. 
It is one of enforced idleness. By seven o^clock 
in the morning, his drill and duty for I lie day are 
, over. He has no fatisrue or cooking duty to do ; 
all that, is done for him by ilie native servants 
of his troop or company. In some regiiucuts 
he does not even clean his arms ; and I have 
Icnown cavalry corps in which the grooming of 
the horses was done by native syces : the men 
I merely looking on or making believe to brush 
\ the horses* manes and tails during stable hours. 

I By eight o’clock the breakfast-time is over, and 
i from that time until one the men have nothing 
I whatever to do but, to lounge on their cots au(i 
; sleep away the forenoon. Eroin diiiiu*r to evciung 
I parade, or stable liour, ilic men are siniiiarly 
' without any occupation. Tiio'^c who would 
' like to go out shooting, are Corijidden, a.s it is 
supposed that expoburc to the sun is injurious 
to health. It is true that m most regiments 

I there are libraries for t he men : Init, iiow many of 
' the latter can read, or of lliosc who e.m lead how 
' many do so ; how many arc \ iierc who care to read 

I I hour after hour and day after day? To drive 
i, away the enuui caused by a h(>t climate, the 
U men require physical as well as menial work, 

I and this physical woik should iiavc an objeet in 

it, or the men will not take to it in eaimcst. 
I have seen in some regiments in India, large 
Iniildings erected m which all kinds of games 
and gymnastics w'cre cneournged, so as to kei'p 
the men engaged during ilic heat of liie (hiv. 
So» far as il goes, this plan is good, Imt all 
play is no more bciiclicial than all work. 
These makeshifts to ui\e tlu' men occupation, 
do very well for a time, but they soon die a 
natural death. Notliing cun be better than 
athletic games and gyinn.istic^ for soldiers, 
but these should be iii hours of play, not. m 
hours of work ; and this reminds- me liow T 
observed the men of the Frcncii army occupied 
in Algeria when not engaged m their military 
duties. 

In the Prench army, evdry recruit is supposed 
to know a trade on joining tlic army. If he has 
not yet learnt a trade, be is taught some occupa- 
tion after joining his corps. Should he be iguo- 
j rant of reading and^ writing— or, knowing these, 

{ should he wish to imj^rove his education, so as 
I to qualify himself for promotion — he goes to 
! the regimentili school for four hours every day 
when lie is not on guard or on fatigue duty. 
Once his schooling is over, he is put to work at 
some trade or handicraft : or should he not know 
one, he is put to learn one. In every Prench 
regiment, there are regular gangs of butchers, 
batos^ cooks, carpenters,' masons, gardeners, 


builders, labourers, ieart4tivers, watchmakers, 
silversmiths, tailors, fehoemakers, blacksmiths, 
and wiiat not. All these trades or handicrafts 
are under their regular head men, and every 
soldier when he can work, mi^, and does, gain a 
certain sum per day, by working in the shop of 
his trade. In Algeria, the whole of the govern- 
ment work is done by these military artisans, 
who, as well as the state, are gainers thereby. 
The men thus earn extra pay, and the govern- 
ment get work done better and cheaper than they 
could do by employing the people of the country : 
besides treasuring up the vast advantage of al- 
ways liaving a corps of workmen at command. 
Tlie system of regular organised workmen is 
1 he true secret why the Prench army get on so 
well when on service. ^ In the English army we 
have notiiing of the kind, except as regards the 
tailors and shoemakers, and (in cavalry regiments) 
the saddlers and farriers. There are many §ood 
workmen who (mter duY ranks, but, through want 
of praeticc, they soon forget* what 1 hey knew^ In j 
Algiers, I have seen a whole pile of barracks, jj 
large enough to contain three thousand men, | 
that was built entirely by a regiment of the \\ 
line, fioni the digging of the foundations to the 'l 
making of clu^s ior t lie barrack windows, and not I ! 
a clay’s drill or maiueuyring had been neglected , > 
wJiih* tlie work was going on. Throughout 
Ali 2 :(‘rin, miles upon miles of excellent public | 
roafK have been made entirely by the troops: i| 
the men being paiil a small additional sura by 
the state while so employed. Thus the govcni- i 
mem. gamed by getting their work better and i! 
very much cheaper done than could have been Ij 
elfected by privak' contractors while the troops 1 < 
gamed a very comfortable addilion to their re- I* 
gulir pay. I don’t say that out-door work of ^ j 
tliis nature could be carriiaJ on in India at all sea- - 
sons of the year without moic or less detriment ' j 
to the health of tlie men ; but I am very certain i i 
that it could be clone for several montlis in the | ' 
Upper Troviiiccs and oilier parts, and that the ' 

■ men would look upon the change as the greatest j > 
blessing — as alfoulmg them a most wholesome ii 
relief Irom the dreadful monotony of cantonment ! 
life. Wliat would be easier than for a regiment ' 
to go under canvas every year, and move to : 
wheresoever its services might be w'anted for. , 
road-making, bridge-building, pr other such ; 
wmrk ? The men w-oiild gain in health, in pocket, j 
and, above all, in that knowledge how to overcome j 
diflieullies on actual service which so distin- 
guishes the French army. Wlien one of our | 
Anglo-Indian regiments takes the field the men 
arc as lielplcss as babies. They have been so long ! 
accustomed to have everything done for them by ! 
their cook -boys and other native servants, that 1 
they can do notiiing for themselves, save clean | 
their clothing and arms, and not ?dways that. 
They can and do fight well, but this is all that 
is required of a thorough soldiet. He is obliged ‘ 
to work at every other trade in turn. We repeat 
what was said in a former paper, The handi- j 
craft trade a man has been brought up to, his 
peculiar fitness for ohe occupation more than ' 
another, even the hobby which it pleases him to 
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ride, are all swept into the general fund, as con- 
tributions of labour.” Surely here are golden 
rules for military observjmce, and which we 
‘ ought not to be above copying of our neigh- 
bours. If ever an army wanted aa entire and ; 
I radical reform Jn this respect, it is our army 
! in India. We drive our soldiers in that country 
I into all kinds of vice and intemperance, by 
I the do-nothing life which we force them 
I to lead. And this, with the fact before our 
1 eyes, that so long as a man is properly clothed, 

I and his head protected from the sun, those per- 
! sons who are actively employed in the open air 
j are invariably the most healthy. Algeria is 
j quite as hoi during tlie summer moiifliis as any 
i part of India that I have been in ; yet the 
I French soldiers in that colony labour at all kinds 
of handicraft in and out of doors, without detri- 
; meat to themselves, and witii a far snuillur 
'j amount of mortality than obtains among our 
j European troops in India. 

I Let any one wlio wnshes to know' ibe amount 
of baggage, and the number of camp-followers 
I which follow our armies into the Held lu India, 

1 read Mn. Russell’s Diary in India, recording 
j wliat he saw* in ihaiooiiutry during the eum- 
i paigns under Lord Clyde, wiiicli followed tlie 
I mutiny of 1S57. The natixe cooks, waslienm'ii, 

' grooms, tent-pitchers, ami ilic liuiidred other 
I natives who follow tlie soldier xvhenever lie goes 
' into camp — each individual native taking with 
, Jiim his wife and children, and olteii his tatlier, 
mother, uncles, and brothers — exceed all beliei . 

■ they seem to be more iiumeious than the sands 
I of the sea. Nor is the evil of this immense fol- 
' lowing confined to the eamjx-t’ollowcrs llieni- 
I selves, for these, in their luin, must, have Ihcir 
i follow'crs. In mldil ion to tli(' coinmissariat tliat 
i feeds the troops, each corps must liave a large 
j bazaar establibiiiueiil to feed its follow (‘rs. Tiie 
extent and ramidoations of tlie.se liangors-ou 
may be in some degree eoneuvnl, when I men- 
tion that, during one (d our campaigns in Al- 
ghanistan, although the followers weie reduced 
to the lowest possible numbers, there were 
European regiments that couiiieil no less than 
seven native camp-followers to every elfeclivc 
English soldier. Many old Indians will say that 
our men could not disjieuse w ith lliese native ser- 
vants, and that if they attempted themselves to 
do the menial work of the barracks t heir licaltJi 
would suffer. Now, i am uii old Indian, and 
have^ seen service in the ruiijab, in Af- 
ghanistan, and ill other countries ; and i alto- 
gether deny that our English soldiers wmuld 
suffer, even if deprived of ail their native ser- 
vants, to-mori'ow. Surely our men arc not 
more helpless than Frenchmen ! And 1 liave seen 
a brigade of the Jatter take the field for mouths 
in the burning plains towards the frontier of 
Morocco — a far hotter climate, with far fewer 
resources than any I have marched through in 
India from Feshawur to Calcutta — not havinj^ 
with them more camp-followers than they would 
have in Eurojie. Tlie average number of non- 
. combatants with a French* column in the field in' 
Algeria, is less than one per cent of the soldiers 


present, and these are neatly all guttlers or 
shopkeepers, who are allowed ttfiaiJow the 
troops and sell odds and ends of ’cQwfiearfe to the 
men. In oar Anglo-Indian catnps, the swber 
of camp-followers is something Ifike QV 
eight hundred— I have known it as high as eleven 
hundred — per cent more than the fighting men! 

In other words, where the Fresnt^ in Algeria 
take one camp-followor in the field, we take from 
seven to eleven hundred ! 

Our military legislators need not ’go far to 
learn wliy campaigning in India is ruinous 
work. When every company of a hundred 
men requires someMiing like a Ihousand foi- i 
lowers lo administer to their comforts, no 
wonder that we have often to extricate onrs^ves 
from difficulties wilh little credit or honour. 
According to the last army estimates, the 
number of English soldiers now serving on the 
Indian establi.slimcnt is eight y-three thousand 
live liuiidred and tw'enty-one : so that, if the sta- 
tistical of the Sanitary Commission be true, the 
number of dcatlis in tliat country must be close 
I upon six thousand every year ; and, from what 
1 iiavc witnessed in Uic country, I believe 
this ligurc is not overstat.ed. Surely such a 
state of thnig.s should not bo allowed to exist 
witlumt some attempt being made to alter it for 
1 he better! Six tlious.iiKi men represent the whole 
brigade of Foot. Guard.s. Imagine the whole of 
this corps dying off and having to he replaced 
every year ! Even reduce the number by one- | 
hall, iiiid it is liurdly conceivable that we should 
allow tlirec thousand able-bodied men to vanish 
off the face of the earth every year, without 
making an att.cmpt to stop such mismanagement 
as must exist someiwherc. Yet 1 fear that no j 
(‘ffort \ull be made in the right direction. Old 1 
indiaus, and particularly old iudian doctors, | 
have ail idea that to save English soldiery’ 
lives in tlie East they must be julowed to do 
iiolliing whatever for themselves ; and if changes 
b(‘ made in our Anglo Indian military system, 

I fear they will he for the worse, and not lor the 
better. 

(Jomicctcd with the subject of our soldiei;^* 
health in the East, there is t.he subject of military 
cookery : winch is and has been, from time im- 
memorial, a siandiug disgrace -to tlie English 
armv. lu India the cooking for the men 
is done by native cook-boys: the men them- 
selves being allowed to take no part w'liat- 
ever ill preparing their own food. What are 
the consequences? A recruit joins his corps, 
lives and serves his time in India, and — if 
spared to return — comes back to England 
ciilircly helpless to perform what every officer 
or soldier who has been on service knows to be 
tlie very first of military duties, uncomiectcd 
with actual fighting; namely, that of turning 
to t he best and most healthy account for him- 
self and his comrades, the meat, fiour, vege- 
tables, and rice, provided for rations. Unless, or 
until, the cook-boys of his troop or company 
have reached the camping-gronnd,,there is no 
breakf^t or dinner that day. I have seen again 
and again, on the march in India, dozens of i 
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pOTinds of rice and flour thirown a\ray, after being 
drawn from ^.he commissariat, because the native 
' cook'boys of the troop had not reached the 
camp in time to prepare these rations for food. 
'As to prcpar^ coffee, baking bread, making 
soup, or roasting meat, you might as well ask 
an Anglo-Indian soldier to draw out the lines 
of a ship of ^r. " 

And need I speak of the waste, the dirt, the 
uneatableness, of the soldier’s food when it is 
prepared by the greasy native cooks wlio spoil 
what is given them to cook, and wlio as often as ^ 
not disgust the soldier with his rations, owing 
to their own personal filth nloiie ? It would be 
out of reason to expect, that tlie rations and 
means of the private soldier could, cither in India 
or in any other country, be made to furnish such 
dinners as are to be had only in wealthy honsc- 
I holds ; but there is no reason why our troops 
should not have w^holesome, clean, and even 
tasty cookery, such as is to he had in the French 
army, and, of late years, in our own navy, 
whenever a man-of-war is in port, or can obtain 
fresh vegetables. To visit the cook-house of a 
French regiment, or of an English man-of-war, 
half an hour before dinner-time, would give a 
satiated alderman an appetite. I have tasted as 
good vegetable soup on board H.M.S. Marl- 
boroagh, in Malta harbour, as any gentleman 
would wish to put upon his tabic. Whv shoukl 
our troops not have their rations as well cooked 
as their brethren of the navy ? Our ships go 
into every climate and to every country; but do 
we ever hear it said that in any part of the 
world it is too hot for EiigliUimcn to cook sailors’ 
dinners, and that native cooks ought to be pro- 
vided for the men-of-war on the African or East 
Indian stations? . Some years ago, I visited the 
French settlement of Pondicherry, ou the Madras 
^oast, and visited the barracks of the battalion 
of Alarine Infantry doing duty in the garrison. 
I found the cooking all carried ou by the men 
themselves, as in France, and I found the kitchens 
as clean and neat as they would have been in 
Europe. I found that the men had excellent 
bread, baked by soldiers w ho were paid for their 
work, good soup, well cooked vegetables and 
rice, and were much better fed than our men in 
the Madras Presidency, at less than two-thirds ot 
the cost.* With the French troops in the East 
Xndies there is not one single native follower of 
any kind, except with the officers : who, if they 
keep horses, or if they are married men, have 
servants of the country. Tin* consequences are, 
tlie soldiers are mucli more healthy Hum our 
men, their pay goes very ‘much further, and tluj 
government feeds tlieni at two-thirds of the ex- 

* This, however, ought to surprise no one, for 
according to the French and English budgets o.*’ 
1802-63, we pay 15,139,379/., lor an army of 
145,450 men and 14,116 horses, whilst the French 
pay 14,599,000/,, for an army of 400,000 men, a 
l^serve of 150,000 men, and 105,000 horses. That 
is to say, we pay over half a million more money 
than the French pay for one-tourth the number 
of men, and about one-seventh the number ,of 
horseB. 


pense we incur, whioh^ with our Anglo-Indian 
force of nearly eighty-four thousand men, would 
be no small item ui om Indian bud^t.* 

FAINT AND VARNISH. 

How should tlie world get on without Paint 
and Varnish? Though damaging to the core 
beneath, when laid ou with too broad a sweep 
and too juicy a brush, they are yet, in a certain 
degree, necessities in a make-oelieve old life, 

“ where nothing is but all things seem,” and 
where matters arc so oddly ordered, that some- 
times the' highest truths have the effect of the 
wildest falsehoods. Think what it would be if 
we all lived in rough-hewn moral chambers, un- 
ainted and unvarnished — nothing but the bare 
oards, with the grain of the wood showing up in 
jagged lines, and the heads and points of the nails 
starting out for the riving of our garments ! Hor- 
ribly uncomfortable, surely, with no good sleeping 
accommodation possible—not so much as would 
give one space or case for a noonday siesta, with 
the sun stalking through Leo overhead ! This 
was the kind of thing that was tried once — in 
imagination at least — when Madame de Genlis 
built up her Palace of Truth out of her in- 
Icrnal consciousness, and set her puppets to in- 
habit it. And a fine mess they all made of it : all 
but the Utile sly boots who had the wit to 
secure the talisman which included paint and 
varnish among its properties, and so was enabled 
to send her husband blessed and deluded to the 
grave. And sly boots, if not right according to 
the nobler patterns, was at least wise in her 
generation, and understood the nature of mer i 
and husbands. j 

Think of the miserable gorilladom of the i 
world, if the outside sweetness of society w^cre i 
laid aside — if the paint-pot was empty and the | 
varnish-brush dry; if, instead of ‘"My dear i 
Mrs. Smith, this is indeed kind of you — I am 
charmed to see you,” said amiably, and with an 
electric clasping of the fingers, your friend 
growled out . “Here is this odious w^oman 
again ! wdiy did they let her up ?” Think of 
the consternation that would seize on poor Mrs. 
Smith’s nudoubting soul, if, in place of Hie 
smooth serenity of former custom, this gnarled 
and knotted reality was suddenly to niek her ! 
Would it be right, indeed, that it should ? Where 
the necessity of turning the seams outside, and 
letting the north wind whistle through chinks 
and cracks, wdiich a little putty, painted over 
and varnished, could stop out as well as heart 
of oak? Look at that assemblage of bland 
and well-dressed guests, each accustomed to 
adulation, and preparing for it as in the natural 
order of things; and think oT the apoplectic 

* The Conductor of this Journal has, in his rambles I 
during the last few years, watched the training of | 
French soldiers in several large garrison towns of | 
France. It is scarcely credible that such a system j 
can be in daily action at a dozen places within a i 
few hours’ steara-journey of these shores, and be so ! 
lost on authorities at home. | 
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indignation that would seize on each if the 

1 tmth came out instead! There is tliat old 

• lady mumbling through her false teeth on 

' the sofa, in the delightful pursuit of hunting 
down her neighbour's reputation ; she is nearer 
: eighty than seventy, is a^ brown as chocolate, 
and* as lean as the starved apothecary; yet she 
dresses with the youngest. Her head is adorned 
i with a flowery wreath perched on the top 

! of her luxuriant briglit brown wig; her arms 

and neck are^ bare; and, for all pretence of 
matronly covering, she wears a gauzy Indian 
scarf thrown gracefully round her bust of whale- 
bone and wadding, tiirough which the chocolate- 
coloured wrinkles are distinctly visile. But 
the ladies cluster round the old creature — the 
gentlemen too— admire her dress, praise her 
good taste, and tell her that she surpasses 
herself to-night, and looks younger than the 
pretty little bride there in the comer. Her fool- 
ish old head wags with contentment, and her silly 
old heart swells willi satisfaction. But they ? 
— they laugh quietly in their sinful sleeves while 
thus painting her wretched clBgy an inch thick. 
If she could hack away that great mass of 
glaring red, she would see some rather dif- 
ferent linings underneath. “ You wretched 
mockery of womankind — you poor benighted 
old coquette — why, in Heaven’s name, don't you 
go home and cover your miserable bones de- 
cently? Have you no daughter of the thud 
generation to tell you what an object you make 
of yourself, and how utlcily absurd you aicr’’ 
Then there is that household of smali means — 

1 notoriously small ; but whore the lady dresses 
! so stately in her well-preserved velvet, and the 
! husband has alw'ays a decent shirt-front, niiracu- 
j lously washed ; wlicrc such a noble and suJliciiig j 
I outside is kept up, no matter what the poverty 
or scantiness of the material beneath. Hon i hey 
are flattered and complimented to their faces! 
How Iier tact and nianagenient, and their joint 
tastefulncss and p(/\v‘, r of adapt ai am, arc ac- 
knowledged and commented on ! — ninged words 
of honeyed sweetness flying like cooing Cupids 
in their ears. Strip them of their paint and 
varnish, their horsehair, tlicir wadding, and 
their peacock’s fcatiiers, and the, cooing Cu- 
pids would reveal themselves then as ugly, 
water-logged, wooden dolls : the, household of 
small means would hear onc-half of tlicir 
world laugh at them for pretentiousness, and 
the other half condemn them for extravagance. 
So, too, that pretty-looking girl with her long 
repentirs meandering down her neck, her em- 
broidered iackets, her higli-heeled boots, her 
bead necklaces, and all the thousand-and-one 
pardonable coquetries of her age and condition, 
how would she find herself travestied from the 
pleasant limning ‘of her daily contemplation? 

“ Brqtty” and “ attractive,” and “ always so nice, 
Julia, dear,” now — with her patterns in every 
one’s hands and her fashions on every one’s back 
— she would be “bold,” “forward,” “dressy,” 
“vulgar,” “done only to attract men, odious 
.creative!” then. Suppo.se, too, instead of 
* “Jones, my boy, yo^ are a connoisseur in wine. 

• 

Just taste this capital port, and give me your 
candid opinion,” it w6re, “Jones, you barely 
know South African from ’forty-eigat ; and all 
the heavens might blaze with comets before 
your dull palate could discover any special I9hi- ^ 
vour in the vintage. I CTudge throwing away * 
that yellow seal -on you !” why Jones’s dinner 
would choke him. 

Why do we live in a genteel neighbourhood, 
with the rents steadily rising everywhere, when 
we arc so poor wc can scarcely find sustenance 
to feed that Behemoth of a rent of ours, which 
eats us up, body and bones ? Simply because we 
are poor ; because we must paint over the bare 
boards of our impeciiuiosity, and varnish our 
deal, and stain our pine too cleverly for detection; 
because we cannot afford to do the daringly 
simple things permitted to our friend Snooks, 
with any number of thousands at his back. 
Snooks may, if he chooses, give an Apician feast 
in a woodman’s hut, and people would only say 
“ How odd !” winking to each other as they 
sipped his claret witJi the velvet on. Claret 
with the velvet on may be sipped in woodmen’s 
huts if Apicius wills : but La Mbre Gregoire’s 
piquette drunk in small tumblers outside the 
barriers? — My friend, if you patronise the 
piquette, and cannot rise to the height of the 
claret, take care to paint your deal table of the 
latest fashion, and spend an extra penny on a 
superior kind of varnish. A man must be wealthy 
who can aflbrd to appear poor, according to the 
way of the present world, aiicl the morality of the 
generation extant. 

The telling of diplomatic lies is another matter 
of paint and varnish, which one scarcely likes 
but cannot see one’s way out of, for many go- 
vernmental cycles at all events. A vast deal of 
this ])aint and varnish flows from tlie Treasury 
Bench ; and the Poreign-oflice is so smothered in 
successive layers of them that no one now aU 
tempts to understand the nature of the original 
wood bciiQatli, or to dream of guessing at 
the name of the forest-tree which supplied it. 

But if this is bad, the undraped truth would be 
sometimes worse; and, ulien delicate questions 
were incubating, and cither a dove or a cockatrice 
depended on the careful handling of both egg and 
hatcher, perhaps, if a thousand free hut clumsy 
hands were thrust into tlie nest perpetually and all 
at once, the cocktitricc would be hatched oftener 
than tlie dove ; so often, indeed, that the whole 
revenues of the laud would be swallowed up in 
keeping his comb red and his scales shining. 
Baiiit and varnish in the Foreign-ofiicc do a great 
many questionable tilings : they make seemingly 
clean and wholesome, dirty places which ought 
to have been washed out, or cut out. or burnt 
out, instead of being merely vaniishea over into 
a fine mellow tone; they hide weak places and 
unsound places ; make u grand marble column 
out of a sorry deal board ; Jiue Ifhe walls with 
antique oak when the real core is lath and 
plaster; aiid cover an acre of soiled hempen 
canvas with the picture of heaven, tenanted by 
angels and the loves and graces. They renew 
last year’s decay, and huddle up the dilapidations 
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of ceHturiesotwier a bma mw coat of arseaious 
! green : ail of wliicli ib bad ^snou^h ; but tbe 
I clumsy hands breeding an endless succession of 
cockatricesv might perciianco be worse, and of 
graver consequences in the end. 

Marrying for love seldom needs much paint 
beyond that belonging to tlie condition as by 
right: but marrying for money, and making 
bdieve that it is for love ?— convenience trans- 
formed to passion? — interest putting on the 
semblance of devotion ?— wi»y, bushels of paint 
and galldns of varnisli are not enough to make 
black white there, or to smootli over the 
awkward inequalities that cannot be planed 
away ! . The wicked little lady daubs herself all 
over with the rosiest pigmeut at command : she 
hides the pictures in her heart — the big yellow 
purse, the opera-box, the diamond necklace, the 
flaming candage, and the stately household, 
under the paint of an all-shadowing love.— she 
scrawls all sorts of Arcadian pastorals over the 
hempen canvas which else would show too 
coarsely ; and if she is wise as well as wicked, 
she will go on paint ingaud scrawling to the end 
of time. Usually she is too indolent and loo 
careless to renew the dilapidations ; and, when 
the first coating has rubbed oti', never seeks to 
lay on a fresh one. Unless, indeed, tliere is a 
contingency in the background, and lier hus- 
bMid’s will may still make or mar her fort uncs. 
When rich old men, or ricii unjiersouable young 
men, marry pretty jiortionless wives, they had 
better keep that contingency in their own Iniuds, 
if they care for pleasing landscapes on their 
walls, or visions of Arcadian beauty in their 
galleries. We have our special paint -pots for 
love, whereby wo cout up all the ugly spots 
of temfier and unkiiuUiess, of small passions 
and mean ways that else belrmg to us, till 
we seem wingless angels to onr feliow-love. 
•This we all do alike ; not of design, and with , 
no foregone intention to deceive, but by the 
natural ordering of the condition., Ah, well ! 
wait till matrimony, that terrible disonefaanter, 
has worn ofl’ the varnish, and then st;e wliat 
knots come up through the bare boards, wJiat 
ugly veiuings, what flaws and cracks and 
rents and rotten fibres are beneath, not one of 
which was seen in tlic beginning, while the 
varnish of love was fresh and liright. Is it 
good for man that there should be this lime 
of dreaming and deceit ? — is it "ood t hat 
the ruggedness of the fut ure should be masked 
» beneath the varnished smoothness of the pre- 
sent .P — that love should usher in the soul’s 
waking with the morning songs of birds and 
the hived sweetness of flowers, with rosy clouds 
resting on the mountain-tops, and the gra- 
cious Veiling of the lake breaking up into mul- 
tiplied forms of misty beauty, when the truth 
lying beiiind all this loveliness and delight 
traces out 15ht sadness and despair and the 
terrible rising to the gaunt day-work of dis- 
enchantment ? It may be that some good 
purpose, some strong and holy shaping, lies in 
these fond dreams of the spirit : it be that 
truth, in the beginning, would be too hard and 


angular for the soul to bear, and that if men 
wpe not softly' led by illusion, they would 
faint by the way, and droop and die, and never 
reach tlie goal at all. »If Love could not 
plume himself in an^el’^ wings, who would 
care to harbour him in their hearts? Should 
we choose unrest, disquiet, sick jealousy, the 
maddening strife of passions uhallayed, and 
duty and desire impossible to be united, unless 
we believed we held tlie ultimate good of life 
ill our hands ?— unless wo thon^it to hear 
serapli’s footsteps round about ns, and the 
songs of cherubs over our heads P Love I Love ! 
oh, YOU do well to paint your wings raiubow- 
huetl, apd your bow of golden glimmer, and 
your arrows flowery red! You do W’^ell to pro- 
mise everlasting joys now iu the beginning! 
WJiat if we waited for truth and the ending, 
Love ? Whut if wc peeped behind the mask, 
and stripped the paint from tbe bow and the 
wings, dear Love ? What if wc saw you as you 
are, and as you will be, when you have flowed 
down the turbid stream of use and many days, 
and arc then no longer young Love, but old and 
well accustomed — no longer hope and the un- 
known, but disa))poin1incnt and the fathomed? 
Ah ! iuid what then? Why, then, dear Love, 
all the wise in heaven and earih would sharle 
their eyes from yours, and hide their faces when 
vou passed by; they would snatch their hands 
from out your grasp, and steel their li])s against 
your touch; tliev would work and Ihey would 
weep, they would fast and they would pray, but 
they would put iroin tliein, as too bitter to be 
borne, the disenchant meuts of vouy aj'ts and 
the waking from your sorceries ! Ah, Love ! 
Love ! Love ! for one lioiiest soul that you 
have blessed with true joy and led up to un- 
swerving good, count }our hecatombs of slain in 
the plain and the flood, and your legions left, 
stranded in iles])air, desolate, undone, and 
withered for ever ! 

Good humour, or wliat passes liv that name, 
is very often only a matter of paint and var- 
nish. It ought to be more, I know ; it ought 
to be the clear grain, close and well knit, of 
a pure and cleanly growth — true marble and 
no stucco — inaliogany or rosewood or knotted 
oak or grand old ebony, no wretched make- 
believe of pine and deal painted and varnished 
to u lifeless simulacrum. And yet how often 
it is nothing else ! What fiery passions are 
seething in that inner caldron, when the out- 
ward scorning is the smoothest and fairest 
to be imagined 1 What a blackened monu- 
ment of angry tempers and burning hatred, of 
despair, and all uncharitableness, are daubed into 
the likeness of a Carrara monolith, with the 
base surrounded by a procession of all the vir- 
tues, and on the capital an angel : and a first- 
rate likeness ! Often when the smile is sweetest 
and the laugh is loudest, and the veiled eyes 
are cast down with gentlest pressure, or lilted 
up witli broadest glory — often when the pic- 
tured story on the surface is of the blithest, 
sometimes of the most heroic — the heart be- 
neath is most cankered, and the original tracing 
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j of that jdeaaaait picture was made by the 
twists aad folds of the serpent’s trail. But 
paint and varnishing do wonders ; and if you 
cannot di^ down your blackened monument of 
angry passions, ae yon ought to do, perhaps the 
next best thing is to make it look as nmcJi like 
Carrara marble as you can. Which has a better 
effect from the bill-tops, and is not defacing to 
the landscape. But whitening sepulchres is a 
perilous employment. 

A church is not exactly the fitting place 
whore to hide the paint-pot, one would think ; 
and yet the church-pew has very often a large 
supply hidden under its well-cushioned seat, 
with a vamiflh-ljrusli lying to the left fjl Itandy, 
and a first-rate choice of colours. Cliureh- 
pews are thick with paint, and no cx[)ensc 
j of wit and material spared to make plain and 
I ordinary woods do the duty of the costliesi 
1 and the rarest. One has to be contented wii h 
' a vast amount of stucco and painted lieuipeii 
! canvas there ; but, like the Treasury Bcucu, 
j perhaps the truth unvarnished would l)c wor^o, 
j so we may be conleiit to be saved lVoj)\ greater 
{ evils by the sacrilice of small veracities. Is ii 
I for the good, quite, of simple souls, that llio»e 
j small A'cracities sliould be stripped of their 
j paint and varnish, and the iiiharmoiuous mosaic 
j work underneutli pointed out to all eyes ? It 
; may be; but it is surely just a question, touch- 
I ing the ultimate value of the ])rescnt course, 
j Paint and varnish the begimiings and the ends of 
I letters*; those much -abused conventionalisms, 

; which stand as rampant unvcracit les confessed by 
I ah ! Bear sir” to one rutui whom your soui de- 
I spises, and against whom your gorge rises ; and 
j “your obedient servant” to another, on whom 
you are coinfortabiy wiping your feet. Paint 
' and varnish, my dear friend, paint and va»-iu''h 
i every inch of I't ! — only to be defended on the 
I plea tliat the gorilladom of the Palace ot T’rulii 
' would be a Avorse conditiou of things; and 'I'a- 
i ranaki ransacked for steel to supply bow le-kiiivcs 
and tomahawks not the best iiansLitioii ol 
Plato’s Model lUqmblic or Sir Thomas Fiore's 
Utopia. 

Paint and varnish, too, overlie 1 he wliole sysl ein 
of hospitality, and the manner of cnteitaimug 
your friends, now iii use; from the cumber- 
some dinner, costing more than a month’s 
quiet issue of the household funds, to the 
crowded soiree, wlicrc the lace flounces are torn, 
and the silk trains are w^alked on, wheic no- 
body speaks to anybody, and wliere the supper- 
fable is a scramble, and the drawing-rocmi a 
Babel ; where there is no enjoyment, no socia- 
bility, .no real hospitality, and no true pleasure, 
but only paint and varnisii, and very coarse gild- 
ing to look at, and the core just the deadest and 
stupidest wooden ^luppet ever pulled by strings, 
and made to toce to order. But wimt is »ot 
paint and varnish, is the pleasant supper. If any 
one wants to know the meaning of good company, 
let him inaugurate a series of small suppcis, 
where the men have brains and can talk,’ and 
the women are all amiable and pretty, peihaps 
* some of them too w ith brains and the power 


! of being vocal — let him eompaaio las creed with 
that other code 'of gilded magiu%ence^ and 
say which is best. He will get iu> 
for the one, granted ; he will nwe m) show, 
cut no dash, (^pse no one, rival no one, makle 
no one envious, and perhaps incite to no emu- 
lation : but he will have drunk his pure spiing 
water out of a crystal goblet, which is better 
than wine-merchant’s wine turned- over the lip 
of a huge vase of gilt albata, . studded with moek; 
jewels. 

Paint and varnish tlie social orderings, 
everywhere. Paint and varnish ail the funeral 
pomp, and all the marriage pomp, and all 
the christening pomp, so niuoli delighted in, 
and in which weak men and women invest so 
large an amount of social salvation. Paint and 
varmah — and of wiiat dim and mourhful huel-— 
the heavy silver plates, the silver handles, and 
Ihe polished oaken cofiiii, the pall and the 
plumes uiid the mutes and the housings — all to 
convey a wretched bii of senseless cky to its 
la^t resting-] >lace, where, in a few years, it 
wdl have mingled with the dust, the oaken 
coffin crumiiling and decayed, the Silver plates 
and handles blackened and destroyed, and the 
w'hole of that once grand and living humanity 
compresbed into a tibia and a skull, an os femoris 
or a few scattered vertebrm, tossed out at ran- 
dom by a sexton in Ids cups. Paint and var- 
uibh — wffiiie lead and lake for the most part— 

} he marriage pomp of cake and carriage, wed- 
ding In oak fast and the prancing hoi-ses with 
white la\ouis at their ears. Why not be con- 
tent to come together in God’s name and Love’s, 
without all thib silly symbolism, which, though 
it once meant, something true and human, is 
now but a mere ]>icce of conventional acting, 
meaning bO much money squandered on the oc- 
casion, and no more? What does it signify 
to the world at largo that Miss Sarah Jones^ 
has maiTiod Mr. William Brown, she without 
a ])euny-piecc to bless herself withal, and he 
wnii liib clerk’s salary of two hundred and fifty- 
pounds a year, paid quarterly, income-tax de- 
ducted ? The only ])ersons interested on the 
occasion are the respective fathers and mothers, 
a stray sister or two, or perhaps a home-keeping 
brother : it may also be tliat a young lady or so 
— one or more — looks pale and is down-spirited, 
perhaps has a cough, loses appetite and flesh, 
and is often seen with wet eyelashes and a 
bwoUeii upjier lip for some weeks during the 
event, before and after ; 'or that sundry young 
gentlemen, in numbers proportioned to Miss 
Sarah’s personal charms, become suddenly moody 
and Bvrouic, or spiritual in a melancholy sort, 
and Emersonian ; but beyond that very limited 
circle vrho is there to care for the proceeding 
of these two worthy young ])cople ? And oh ! 
why should they make street shows of theni- 
selvcs, and spend no end of monfty on oert^ 
rites and ceremonies, whicli, for all positive 
value, are just so many “ medicine bags,” or 
*Numbo-Jumbo fetichisms, and no more ? 

Poor young mother ! You let baby cut his 
teeth on your best Trichinopoly chain now, be- 
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(mus6 the glitter please? him, and you know 
the gold to be pure : wait for the tenth ! 1 
think that you will find that old battered ring 
of wcihchcwed India rubber quite good enough 
for Decimus, for all that he is the nnest of the 
lot nnd the most beautiful ; “ Sitting up like a 
king,’* says nurse, at’ an age when, by natural 
rig&s, his head should be hung upon damaged 
sprbgs, with his backbone a mere line of 
gristle, jointed secundum artem. You have 
Icamt the core of motherhood by this time, and 
can dispense with pigments. 

Paint and varnish, on the hands and lips of the 
fashionable physician, who declares, my dear 
madam, that you are all nerves, f he most sensitive 
creature alive, needingwithtenderncss aperpetual 
change of air and amnsement ; when all you want, 
my dear madam, is a severe course of the Whole 
Duly of Man, and some little skill in mastering 
a refractory temper. Paint and varnish on the 
lawn bands of the fashionable preacher thunder- 
ing a^inst vulgar vices, not likely to assail his 
well-bredcongrcgation, but salving delicately over 
those to which by natufe and position they are 
prone ; paint and varnish on the barrister defend- 
ing an unsavoury cause— on the attorney making 
black seem white, and smudging over white with 
pailfuls of forensic ink ; paint and varnish on 
the politician talking bunkum on the hustings, 
or nonsense in the House — on schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses writing their half-yearly reports 
to the parents — on testimonials — on quack 
advertisements, with their respectable vouchers. 
Paint and varnish, indeed, on nine-tenths of 
our modem life : the real thing covered up and 
hidden, and no honest showing forth of difficul- 
ties or blemishes, of weak spots or of splinters. 
And though a fair outside is a grace, yet when 
the whole thing is outside, wc may be excused for 
longing earnestly for something solid within, and 
ifor relegating paint and varnish to the limbo of 
shams insupportable to honest human souls. 


BETWEEN TWO ITIIES. 

‘ In the autumn after the election of the pre- ! 
sent Napoleon to the French Presidency, law | 
business of importance took me to Chalons, the 
well known central station on the great Chemin- 
de-Fer dc TEst, that joins Paris to Strasbourg. 

* A valuable estate near Luncville had been left 
to my ward. Mademoiselle Eloisc Espinassc, 
tbejear before, by her uncle: a rich manufac- 
turer of Lyons, whose affairs, thanks to the ras- 
cality of a lawyer at Bar-lc-Duc, had become so 
embarrassed and in such a frightful state of con- 
fusion, as to require my personal attention. It 
was important that I sliould help my agent. 
Monsieur Fabrice Rouget, of Chalons, to cusen- 
tangle the difficulties and defeat the mean aitfi 
and subtle machinations of the pettifogger whom j 
we had combined to expose and to defeat. 

Nine weary days I passed at Chalons, 
toiling over chests of dusty parchments, and 
i^ng to master ihe intricacies of French pro- 
^ ’yipifeiallaw. Q what muddy seas of mediawal 


lore did not that wearisome M. Eouget plunge me 
into ! What endless harangues did he not de- | 
liver on the former frontiers of Poitou and 
Guienne ! What hateful and. irrelevant discus- 
sions did be not lead me into, about feudal riglvts, 
military tenure, soccage, and the Sadie law ! ‘ 
Whetlier he purposely intended to oonfuse^me, 
whel her he was unable to explain the provincial 
law, or wdiether he wished to make an endless 
Penelope’s web of the whole business, I could 
not decide. 

All I was certain of, was, that at the end of the j 
third day I got very irritable at the tedious wa;^ i 
inwliich'French provincial lawyers managed their i 
affairs, pnd devoted to the infernal gods M. I 
Rouget, medimval law, Chalons, and the La- j 
touclie estate. I devoted to the same gloomy 
doilies, all those dull-eyed pedants and ^scure i 
legal writers who hid themselves, like the pur- | 
sued cuttle-fish, in clouds of ink and water; j 
who would not set down a plain thing plainly, or i 
a brief thing briefly, but who went on shaving i 
and sliaving at a simple enunciation of justice i 
until they had reduced it to as many slices as | 
an eating-house ham. i| 

• But let me describe my tormentor, M. Rouget. ; 
He was a thin flesliless man of fifty, who ren- j 
dered his natural pallor more perfectly corpse-like 
by always wearing a badly-cut seedy suit of black. | 

1 1 suppose he had eyes, but I really never particu- j , 
larly saw them, as he always wore huge green | , 

I spectacles of the sort offensively denominated 
“goggles” — blinkers, in fact, rimmed with blue 
steel," and glassed in like miniature railway ! 
danger-signals. If liis eyes showed at all inside j 
these green caverns, they showed no more than 
the wuck of a caudle show’s, inside a horn- 
lantern. By no bold front view, by no stealthy i 
side view, of those eyes, could I discover any ex- i 
pression in them. M. Rouget might be dying i , 
of ophthalmia ; but, for all that, those hideous 
spectacles had much the effect of intentional 
masks until the candles were lighted or the gas- |t 
light fell on them ; and then they struck me as ' 
resembling ilie tw’o lamps that you see on an 1 1 
advancing express train. i | 

Yet, wiio could be afraid of such a living | ' 
corpse, such a legal Lazarus, with his flabby ( | 
uncertain walk, his restless imbecile shuffling 
manner, and his thin tremulous yellow lips ? ' 
Why, one blow from the shoulder would have 
killed him; wi(h one grip of my hand I could 
have flattened him against his wall of deed 
boxes ; with one wrestling throw I could have 
dashed him through his office-window into the 
cathedral court-yard below. 

This was almost my nightly train of thought, 
as at nightfall I left the great ecclesiastical 
lawyer of Clialons, and paced slowly back to my 
hotel. The very suspicion I felt to be a sort of j 
crime, for M. Rouget had overwhelmed me with ■ - 
attentioi^a. J had been literally f^ted at ChAloiis. i 
It had been -all I could do, to remain at the i 
hotel, and not take up my quarters with my 1 
French colleague. ^ ^ I 

- I bore this entanglement, intentional or un- j 
[ intentional, pretty wd\,for nine days. It is my i 
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habit, my nature, to appear to bear, to listen, to 
dally, and then at once to rise and snap all 
hinarances, and plunge away into freedom. M. 
Rougct thought he had in me a patient, on whom 
he was daily to rub in liniments of old law, for 
anylen^h of time; but imagine his astonish- 
ment when, on the tenth morning, I amiounced 
my resolution to set off by the eleven o’clock a.m. 
train, tliat very day, to Bar-le-Duc, and there 
confront our enemy, the lawyer who had given 
us so much trouble. 

I advise yon not, I advise you not. Monsieur 
Hudson,” said M. Kouget. “ You are impetuous, 
he is a fox ; you will make nothing of him ; you 
will lose a valuable day, which I had intended 
to devote to the topoVaphy of the Latouche 
property in the thirteenth century, tracing it 
downward to the present hour.” 

Anything, even a fight with M. Gonffet, was 
better than that, so off I went, leaving the 
thirteenth century entirely at the disposal of M. 
Bouget. 

1 found M. Gouffet, a benevolent - looking 
cheery person, wilh white liair and a red face. 
He \^as all submission, all politeness, all concilia- 
tion — until at last J drove him into a corner, 
and slightly punctured him with the needle of 
logic ; then, he arose a devil — a devil wrajiped in 
flames— he seemed not to speak to me, but to 
spit at me ; he defied me, he threatened to beggar 
Madlle. L’Espinassc, and all who aided her. ' He 
paraded before me all the flaws in tlie legal ropes 
by which old M. Latouclie had hoped to bind his 
estate together. 

A lawyer never stiikes. I bowed, I bmiled— 
which made him flame out again — put on my 
hat, ami took my leave. T got back to Clialons 
ill time for the tabic d’liotc. 1 found, how ever, on 
my table, a pressing invitation from M. Kouget 
1o come and dine with him at six o’clock, lei e-a- 
tute. I had no time to refuse, though 1 was tired 
and w’orried : so 1 dressed and went. 

The dinner was a good one ; the wine w^as ex- 
cellent. M. Kouget’s eyes gave a glow-worm, 
or rather corpse liglit, kind of glitter when 1 
told him of my ill success. 

“ ]\I. Gouffet is not so patient as I am,” he 
said. 

“ It is war to the knife, now,” I replied. “ We 
must press the matter fast. I will go to Luiieville 
myself to-morrow, survey the estate, and collect 
witnesses.” 

lie startled when 1 said to-morrow. 

“Good!” said M. Bouget, oracularly; and 
wras silent for some minutes, as if thinking. 
“ Jtist what I was going to propose.” 

All at once he rose, went to the chimney-piece 
with a preoccupied air, and took down a letter 
that was stuck in the frame of the mirror. 

A thousand pardons,” said he, but I have 
been so absorbed in thought to-day about this 
business, seeing how much you want it settled 
This letter came for you half an hour after you 
left.” 

1 took the letter; it was from Euglami ; from 
my ward. Mademoiselle Espinasse. It ran 
thus : 
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“Dear 0uardy. I write you a hurried line 
io tell you that I have heard lately from our 
friends at Luneville. They do fot jotw you 
are in prance, but beg me to warn you egamst 
your agent, M. Bouget, of Cbalons. He Wfts 
many years ago, they ^ve discovered, impri- 
soned at Bordeaux for aiding in a forgery. He 
is now supposed to he deeply engaged in Red 
plots. He is ‘a bad subject* altogether, and 
no one knows what he is aiming at, as he seems 
to preserve a sort of respectability. Alfred 
is so fond of his pony. Mary Danvers is the 
dearest girl,” &c, &c. &c. 

My worst suspicions, then, were realised. My 
presentiment had been well founded. That 
green-eyed corpse in the seedy evening-dress, 
was a villain, perhaps in league with the moie 
violent Satan of Bar-le-Duc to rob my poor ward 
of her little property, and to bamboozle me. 

I could have beaten down the green-eyed 
corpse with that heavy Bourdeaux decanter 
that stood at my elbow ; but, it was necessary 
for me to dissemble, so I bit my lips, and fold- 
mg up the letter, apologised for reading it. 

M. Rougct laid down a bunch of raisins he 
was stripping, and a green glimmer of distrust, 
as from the eyes of a starving wolf, emanated 
from liis spectacles. I suppose my voice had for 
the moment changed ; jicrhaps I had turned paler. 

“ Nothing disagreeable, I hope, in the letter 
from England ?” 

“Well,” said I, hesitatingly, “it does not 
contain very jilcasant news. Some law busi- 
ness of mine has gone rather against me.” 

M. Rougct went on with the raisins ; his 
suspicions were disarmed. lie took an almond 
and dipped it in kis white whic. 

“ Ha,” he said, “ law business teill sometimes 
go wrong. One plants, one waters ; but another 
picks the fruit ” 

How could I deny such a truism ? I turned* 
the conversation. 

“Is there any truth,” I said, “by the way, 
M. Kouget, in tliesc perpetual rumours of plots 
against the President ? The Journal des Debats 
seems full of them to-day. Some railway clerks 
have been seized 

“ Seized 1” said Rougct, spasmodically, leap- 
ing up and clutching at the tablecloth. I did 
not read it ! Where ?” 

“ At Ilosieres aux Salines,” I replied, some- 
what astonished at tlie lawyer’s unusual excite- 
ment. 

“ Oh, at Bosieres,” said M.- Bouget, quietly 
resuming Iib seat and his ordinary death-like 
manner; “.that is nothing to us Chalons people. 
These newspaper fools, these apc-cr^tiiis, are 
always discovering mares’-nests now, especially 
in these eastern departments, where we are all 
so loyal. Besides, railway clerks ! Why should 
railway clerks conspire I Now, to prove to you 
the absurdity of these libellous stiries, let me 
tell you that our beloved President bas been 
stopping incognito near here, and comes through 
to-morrow night with pnly two attendants, on 
his way to Nancy, whence he returns to Paris. 
The few who know this, have been much agitated 
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' ky the news^ for we sh<>uld haye HIced to have 
} ' f&ti oiir heiored President.*' ‘ 

I is stumgc,” I said, ^‘Are you sure of 

tHsf”' ■■ 

, '‘‘Am I s»re? A word with you, my dear 

Eagli^i eoadjutor. Take my advice; go to 
liunevilte to-morrow, by the rresidenl*s train ; 
you will have good opijortunities of seeing him ; 
moreover, you like quickness. There will be no 
d^ys ; the juraiu will be sure to go at express 
speed,** 

I had already determined to go to Luneville 
tOtmoiTOW, and, canard or not, I might as well 
^ goby the President's train, both for speed and 
safeiy. If the story were a mere provincial on 
dit, the train would be real enough. 

I decided to go, and told M. Konget so. The 
train was the 4.30 p.m. train, that would^ bring 
me into Luneville about daybreak, and give me 
a loi^ day for the survey. 

1 never saw any one so exhilarated as M. 
Pxwj^t seemed to be at my decision. He rubbed 
his skeleton hands ; his eyes shot out a green 
light, as if they had been moderators, witli the 
lights newly screwed up ; he said “ Good !" three 
times, and then, advancing towards me, shook 
both my bands. 

" Now, my dear sir,’^ he said, “ before I wish 
you good niglit — for I must work till midnight 
— frankly, did younot begin to think me slow?" 

. «Weli,IdiA” 

“ Ah ! You do not understand the wmys of 
us Prench lawyers ; we begin slowly, and end 
by storm. Let me assure you, on my word of 
honour, tiiat the day you return from Luneville 
k shall see our affairs assume a very ditierent 
; slrnpe, Mon Lieu! How ea^ly i forgive a 
j zeal so honest, an impatience so natural, in suiSl> 

1 a cause, on the part of a young jmictitioner. 
Good night — au piaisir — au revoir 1 I meet you 
to-morrow at the station. 1 may be of use to 
you, and I want to see your beloved fellow'-pas- 
senger, I am proud to be of i he least service 
to you, monsieur ; there is no obligation on your 
side. Good night. God have you in his keep- 
ing!" 

My suspicions began to thaw. “ Those friends 
of Eloise are," I thought to myself, “ prejudiced 
—no prejudice like country-town prejudice — I 
will not believe them. No rogue would have re- 
joiced at my going -to Luneville, to see matters 
and collect witnesses, for myself. M. Kouget is a 
pedant, but no rogue. The Luneville people have, 
perhaps, confounded Rouget with Gouffet.” 

I went to bed and slept soundly, and yet even 
through my dreams there buzzed a reviving dis- 
trust of the reanimated corpse. And the words 
erf Elcase’s letter rose before my eyes, as if they 
iiad been written with phosphorus. 

Tuesday, the seventh of November, was a 
beautiful autumn morning. The sky was pale, 
but clear and radiwit. Tlie beech-leaves glowed 
dusky-orange in the sun; the birds, those little 
Bpenatlirifts of the moment, sang, heedless of 
coming winter; the yellow lime^leave? blew 

gady round the children playing in the public 
walks of ChMcms ; the dew hung in quioksilver 
drops on the kail plants in the garden of the *■ 
Hotel of the Red Eagle, My day passed in 
writing letters. Eloise, my ward, was to be 
married in January. I had to fur^r matters, 
and to write to Captain Mason, her intended, 
who would be detained at Malta Until Christmas. 

An early dinner, and a short preliminary walk 
along the banks of the Marne, soon brought 
round the time for the 4.30 train. By a few 
minutes past four, I was in the station, super- 
intending the pasting a blue label, inscribed 
“ Luneville,” on my solitary trunk. 

“ Now>” thought I to myself, still suspicion- 
liaunted, “ I will go io Eloise's friends at Lune- 
ville, as soon as I. «et foot in the place ; I will 
ascertain at once what grounds they liave for 
bringing these strange charges against a man - 

like " j 

A corj)se-like hand touched my shoulder; it | 
was M. Kouget's. lie was cold and taciturn as j 
ever. 

“ Come, come,” he said, “ take your ticket be- ■ 
fore the Unknown comes ; he will be here soon.” i 
The lawyer glided before me with soundless | 
feet, and a haste and energy unusual in him, ; 
We carac to the grated aperture where tickets ' 
were given out. ' i 

“ One first-class ticket to Luneville,” I said. ! 
The clerk made no answer, but looked at M. i 
Ilouget. ' 

1 repeated my request. | 

“Not by the 4.30 tram?” said the clerk, in- ! 
terrogaiively, to M, Rouget. i 

“ Yes, yes ! I tell, you, by this train, by tins i 
train. Why not this train r” replied M. Rouget, 1 ^ 
angrily, and thrusting a card, with some wiling j 
Oil if, towards the crerk, | ; 

The clerk muttered something, drew a ticket j i 
from a' pigeon-hole, stamped it, handed it to 1 i 
me, raked in the money X paid, bestowed an- i! 

other peculiar look on M. Rouget, and sat down , | 

and continued liis perusal of tlie newspaper. | ^ 

“ The poor fellow,” said M. Rouget, seeing 1 1 
me surprised, “is brother to one of those clerks j j 
who have been arrested at Rosieres, and lie has j | 
been’ to me about the affair to-day. 1 advised |; 
him to take no steps. But hush, here comes the i | 
President!” ij 

At that moment three close carriages drove i i 

up to the station gate, and two gentlemen j 

wrapped in military cloaks, their faces hidden by 1 
high fur collars, leaped lightly out, and hurry- 
ing across the platform, entered a first-class 
carriage ; four others, in ordinary travellers' 
dress, went to take tickets for the whole party. 

The passengers for the train were numerous. 
They were already taking tickets, disputing 
about change, buying newspapers, securing 
seats, ebbing to and fro. M. Rouget had already 
directed my trunk to be put under the seat of 
a carriage — four from the luggage-van— for^ he 
said, that was the, safest place in the train, and 
with the least vibration. He was so cordial and 
anxious for my comfort, that 1 could not help 
thanking him. 
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My twwpeUmgf companions were m Austrian 
gentiemma, his wife and daughter, and three 
sons. The father was a portly round-headed 
man, with large prominent m’oustacliios, and »o 
beard ; his wife a lady-like well-dressed person, j 
with a courtly manner, Tlie boys were sturdy | 
iittk fellows, about ten; seven, and four years ! 
old. The daughter was a pretty blonde of! 
seventeen, blue-^ed, lively, and radiant with all 
the happiness and hopefulness of youth. 

M. Jlouget saw where iny eyes were mag- 
netically drawn. 

“Ha! you fripon,” he* whispered, “I see you 
will have a pleasant journey to Luucville. lla !■ 
Beautiful young English miss at ho^ie, take 
care, you are about to lose one of your slaves !” 

I laughed, and bantered M. llouget on his 
versatility. “ T never before,” I said, “ hoard 
you attempt so poetical an ejaculation ” 

“lla!” he replied, turning away his green 
eyes, “an old lawyer had need be versatile; he 
meets many sorts of people, many friends, many 
enemies.” 

T got in, bowed to the family, and took my 
seat. I threw my plaid over my keees, I placed 
my hat on its peg, 1 put on my travelling-cap, 
and, shutting the door, talked through the open 
w’lndow to M. Koiiget. The stoker and the 
driver, wrapped in winter grcat-coats, and silent, 
as men of their craft usually are, had already 
taken their places on the engine. The guards 
seemed invisible, it struck me; but they had, 

I supposed, taken tlieir seats in their own 
special carriages. Indeed, ]\l. llougct said so. 

It was a peculiarity about !M. Bouget’s eyes t hat 
tiiey sometimes seemed phosplioresccnt ; they 
were phosphorescent now, when he re-slammed 
my carriagc-door, and screwed the handle round 
light. He was in a state of good-humoured 
delight, the corpse was uiiiinated, all because 1 
was going to Luneville in company with a pretty 
Austrian blonde and her faifiiJy ! 

The bell rang, the last passengers leaped in, 
just in time; the engine’s miirhty heart began 
to beat; a red flag was wa\ed in a way I 
had never observed before ; M. Jlougei cried 
“Adieu!” there was a smother of white steam 
cloud, a battle-rattle echoing from the station 
roof, and vre were oil'. Cln'Uons-on-the-Marnc, 
town-house, cathedral, parish 6hurehcs, con- 
vents, champagne cellars, beautiful bridge, 
adieu ! 

In continental travelling there is none of that 
irrational and disagreeable suspicion so common 
in the Island of Islands. I and the Austrian 
family soon got acquainted. I and tlie count 
exchanged newspapers and discussed politics. 

I won the countess’s ^ heart by playing with 
the children, and drawing odd faces for tliem on 
the steam of the Ivindow. The count, a good- 
natured though not a brilliant man, was fSl of 
the rumours of revolution inParis,and the reports 
of republican discontent in the cast of France. 
He was specially astonished when I told him 
of our illustrious fellow-traveller; he could 
scarcely “credit the rumoqr,” lie said, “as he 
had come that very morning from Paris, only 


atoyming an hour’or two to show Ms daughter 
Chalons; and the* Journal desD^bats^announced 
that the President would that vejv 4^ tmem 
a deputation 1‘rom Cherbourg. But this anay* 
be a ma$k,” he added,, “for the President 
I dark man, and moves in darkness.” 

Soon after this remark the count fell asleep, 
and the countess and the children following suit, 
I and the beautiful blonde had the conversation’ 
to ourselves. The sunset began transforming the 
whole world with its enchanted light ; .the ciim- 
son and yellow vine-leaves glowed like burning 
metal; the broad grey curtain of western cloud 
melted into ycllovr, and in a moment afterwards 
fluslied into rose ; my companion was enchanted 
by the sight, and lier beautiful eyes were fixed 
oil t hose lines of golden light that seemed like 
Steps to some Heavenly temple, with absorb^ 
delight. I was charmed by her enthusiasm, and 
told her so. Then we talked about art and music. 
Gradually as it became darker we grew silent. 
That sunset had undone me ; I was in love. 

JjOisy and Vitry le Framjois flew by us ; my 
fair vis-a-vis liad fallen asleep ; I was looking 
out of window, amusing myself in trying to 
distinguish forms in the uncertain light. All I 
could see, was, tliat it was a wide lonely open 
country. We must have been somewhere be- 
tween Vitry and Blesme wlien a crackling sound 
awoke me. I thought at first it was fancy, but 
it increased. It w’as like the sharp crackle of 
fire spreading among straw. I liad visited 
America and had stood in danger from prairie ' 
fires/ and I kpew the terrible sound well. 

I softly opened the w'indow and looked out. 
A gust of hot smoke, mingled -with sparks, 'drove 
towards me from the carnage next but one, the 
carriage next the Inggagc-van. The train was 
on fire I 

1 turned to awake my fellow-passengers, but 
some mysterious instinct of fear had already* 
aroused Uiem. Tlic count was wdld with excite- 
ment, the children and tlie ladies were clinging 
together. Tiic count flung open the carriage- 
door, and shouted to the guards for help. The 
wdiolc train was now alarmed. When I looked 
out of the opposite window there were men 
thrusting their heads out of every window. But 
no guard came or answered. On went the train 
at a more tremendous speed than before, swaying 
with the fury of its speed, and hurrying on 
flaming through the darkness'. 

“There is but one thing to do, count,” said 
1. “ The flame spreads towards us ;* it will soon 

rcacli the next carriage, which is empty. 1 will try 
and creep along the footboard, and find a guard, 
to signal tlie engine-driver. Tim wind is iiigh ; 
no guard hears our voices. Do you remain 
firm, and tranquillise the ladies. Dear ladies, 
be calm, the train must soon stop 1” 

I stepped out on the footboard, and, clinging 
from window to win do w^, contrived to reach the 
gtiard’s carriage. But it was empty. A torn 
signal-flag lay on tlie floor. When I returned, I 
found the count gone. No one knew when, 
where, or how he had gone; he had either 
fallen or thrown himself out. The countess lay 
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Bwooning on the floor, the children were crying, 
smoke,now poured in through the lamp-hole 
at the top of the partition, ana the panel was 
hot to*the hand. 

Suddenly the countess rose to her feet, stared 
round her with the eyes of madness, and ex- 
claimed: “OKarl, Hlatl!* He is dead! Karl 
is dead ; he has fallen.** Auci stepping out on 
the footboard before I could touch her, she either 
fell or threw herself into the darkness. 

I shall never forget the shriek of the couu- 
tess*s daughter as her mother reeled and fell. 
Some dreadful impulse seemed to urge her to the 
same dreadful death ; but I held her, and im- 
plored her to be calm, and to help me to save 
the children. By this time the flames had begun 
to reach us through the charred partition ; the 
very floor would soon be hot under our feet. 
She promised me she would do what 1 advised, 
and drew the children to her. 

The train still went on at the same appalling 
speed ; already many of the passengers had cast 
tnemselves out; many others were frantically 
screaming to have the train stopped. Again I 
tried to reach a guard, but the flames drove me 
back. The luggage-van, and the next carriage, 
were vomiting names. I returned to my own 
carriage, and found it empty — on fire 1 stag- 
gered," and fell back into the darkness. I re- 
member no^morc. 


When Bawoke, I was in the hospital at Lune- 
ville. I was lying with my liead banaaged ; my bed 
was one of along row of bed.s. A neatly-dressed 
nurse smiled when slic saw me open my eyes, 
and made a gesture to some one who stood out 
of siglit. A soft little hand pressed mine, and 
I heard a voice: it was the voice of Eloise 
Espinasse. 

“ Dear, dear Guardy,** she said, how ill you 
iiave been ! Alfred and I thought at one time 
you would never have got over it ; but, God be 
thanked, you are at last given to us again.** 

“ Bless you, Eloise, and Alfred too ; how long 
have I been here ?** 

“ Six weary weeks. They telegraphed for me, 
and Alfred brought me over. The doctor says 
youtwill soon recover now.** 

And the count,** I said, “ and the countess, 
and — and all.’* 

*'And ail? And Mademoiselle Helene, you 


ring, mean ; all nearly well — only bruised— tliank God, 
bole all escaped without much hurt. Mademoiselle 
was fi^lbne talks much of you. And 0 Guardy, you 
love her— Pm sure you do.** 
ared By degrees, as I recovered strength^ I heard 
ex- the whole story. The train iiad been set on fire 
Karl by some Red conspirators in hones of destroying 
t on the President ; who, after all, nad not travelled 
ther by it, although he had sent two or three officers 
of his personal staff. The engine-driver and 
oun- guards had been bribed, or in some way or 
fell, other gained over. They were sent to the 
) the galleys for life. The accident was but slightly 
im- mentioned in the Prenoh p^ers, although several 
save persons Jost their lives. The President desired 
gun the plot to be as little known as possible, 
the Prom the count — whom I strongly suspected 
feet, of having made a rather premature ^ittempt 
sed, on his own selfish account — I heard that he 
had thrown liimself over a sloping bank, and 
[ling suffered nothing more severe than a "bad sbmiing. 
cast The countess had fallen stunned, with her head 
jallv not more than two inches from the rails. The 
in I long train of carriages had passed her as she 
; me lav insensible, but she had escaped. When I 
ago, loft the carriage one of the cliildren got on to 
own the scat, trying to look out of window to see 
tag- where his mother had fallen ; in doing so he had 
re- overbalanced himself and fallen. The flames 
had then come in so fast that they had threat- 
ened instant death to Mademoiselle Hdleue and 
line- the rcinaining children, who, believing me killed, 
bod had ste})])cd out on the foot])oard, and one by 
5scd oiKt dropped. Many (‘xtraordinary escapes of 
yes, this kind could be testified to, l)y many living 
out persons who were in that train, 
and *’ But the best of all, Guardy,** said my ward 
oise to me one day wlien she came to see mo, “ is, 
that they have discovered that M. Gouffet, at 
you Bar-le-Duc, and [M. Kouget, at Chrdoiis, were in 
time league in this aflair ; and they are both to be sent 
d be to the galleys; and* ever since they have been 
arrested, our law matters at Luneville have gone 
iong on well, and all will soon be settled ; and Alfred 
says 1 am to marry him as soon as you are well 
me, enough to give me away.** 
says It must have been a sudden thought of the 
lawyer of Chrdons to make me a victim lo his 
ess, cruel plot. But he did much better. He made 
me known to a charming wife, to whom I am 
you devoted. 
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Both the parted lovei s wcic wi ctclicd J iilia 
never compLimcd, but dioope I, and lead The 
Psalms, ind Edward detected hei m teirs ovci 
them Ht que stioiicd hci aud obt lined a 1 nm. 
icoount, she bcine: mou bfiit cii scretmUjj 
Alfi( d than on telling the tiuth 

bo he called on the other, and iound hn i dis 
consolatf, ind k idnig a Hcathin phdosoplui 
1(1 (oinloit, and hndmg none Idwud qiics 
lioned him, ind lie n is lesc i\ ( d and i \ en sulk> 
bir Tinpcrturbablc pcrsisti d (pucth ind he c\ 
plodtd, and out c inn 1 is niongs Edwud s ud 
III w IS i picttv felio \ ind wanted it ill Ins 
own wiy buppose mv motlici willi hii 
pH sc lit leelmgs, wis to t ike ileil out rt v ur 
book ind use illluipowd whcic wi uld > ni 
bi thon'^ Come, old lellow 1 1 ik w what love 
is md one of us 9///?// ha\e tii „iil he loir'' 
unless my Inim should emu t ) mv po( 1 Idhir 
owing to 30UI blundei — oh ilut would Tnit 
it oul (f the question Ilid—but Jit us hipr 
betici 1 pulled >ou out ct the hii in 1 stmi 
how I seem to like >011 batii thin e u ittei 
til it , hi me iiull >ou out ol tins iiu ss, too 
‘Pull awi),’ eiicd the imiituous vouth 
‘ XU irn t ]ou with my liii a\ with moic 
than mv litc, with mv love , loi >011 tu the mm 
ioi me reas ni is always uppei in )st w ith } ou 
Give me the man that int pissioii s sla e 
And I will weal him in my lit irt s coic 

OK botbci th it If you lie 111 earnest, don’t 
mouth, but put on voui hat and come ovci ’ 

He assented, but in tin middle of jmtting ou 
Ins coat, made fins little observation ‘ Now I 
see how wise^thc ancients weic jes, Incndship 
IS oetiei than love , cilmei, nioie const uit, hee 
from the heats and dulls of that imxietuous 
passion, its pure oosom is ruffled by none of 
love’s jealousies and irritabilities bolem c mundo 
tollunt qui tollunt amicitiam ” 

“Oh, bothei quoting, come and shake hands 
with Juba ” Ihey went over. Mis Dodd was 
in the City Edward ushered m Alfred, say 
ing “ here is the othei Impetuosity aud s igtly 
retiicd lor a few minutes when he cmie hick 
i\ ty were sitting hand m hand, he gazing on her. 


shein>>pectittg the carpet “ That is all right, 
s lid Ed Well d drily “ now^ the next thing is, 
VO i must go back to Oxford diiectly, and lead 
foi your first class ” 

The proposal fell like a blight upon the 
icconciied loveis But Edward gave potent 
leasons The deh^s ol law wore endless 
Allied s dclcndint had ibeady obtained one 
postponement ol the tual on frivolous grounds 
Now the Oxloid cxammition and Doncaster 
i ice& come on at i fixed date, by a Law ol Na- 
ture, ml admit oi no “postponement swindle ” 

You mark my wolds you will gel jour class 
before you will get your trial, and it won’t hurt 
you to go into court 1 1 ist class man will it ^ 
Aud then >ou won t (luiud by Icttei, vou two, 

I know ( ome will you do whit I tell jou 

( 1 is liicudslup but a name ^ eh Mi Bombast P” 

I I e ( nd( d with gre it though quiet 1 01 ce ‘ Come, 

\ ou tw o which is bt 1 1 < 1 to p 11 i like the scissors, 

01 p irt like the tint id ^ ’ 

bum IS lu no iir,uments , and pe rhaps th it is 
w h V tin \ ( onv me p oplc so Allied c ipitiflate d 
t ) (he sciss rs md tine id , md only asked with 
dmoimal humility to be allowed totiste the jojs, 

1 it( ineibitini lot two diys the third loimd 
him at Oxford he called on the he id of his 
c )ll( -,( to t \phm wh it h id pieventf d his leturn 
to Lxetcr m tin October teiin twelve months 
igo, md asked foi looms Instead of siding 
w itli i man of Ins own college so cruelly injured, 
the digiiit iiy w is il irmed by the bare accusation, 
md said hi must consider Insanity was a 
tcriible thing 

‘ bo lb false icLus liion, and so is false impn 
sonmeut, said H iidie bitti rly 

“ Unqucstiouibij But I have at present no 
mcaiiN of deciding how f u those woi ds apply ” 

Til slioit, IK could give no answer, must consult 
the other officers, aud would convey the lesiilt 
bj lettei 

Alfn d s pride was dee ply mortified, not less 
by a ceitiiu cold repugnant manner than by the j 
words And there came over his heai t a sicken- j 
ing feeling that he was now in the eyes of men 
an intellectual leper 

He went to another college directly, and 
applied to the vice pit sidcnt , the vice president 
sent him with a letter to the dean, the dean 
looked frightened, aud told him hesitatingly 
the ’college was full, he might put his name I 
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d<m, said pcrha|)s in nbxt jm, AIM 
r«iired|, ao2l learned from ihe porter that the 
allege \rm fol). Ee dee^y, mi the 
, sickening feeding grevr ondiim.; ua ineradieablG 
stigma seemed ttpon him, and Mrs. Dodd was no 
worse thaA the rest of the world then ; every 
mother in Engfland would approve her resolulioB. 
He ’trandcred about the scenes of hisiutellcctpid 
triumphs i he stood in the great square of the 
schods, a place ugly to unprejudiced eyes, but 
withal somewhat grand aiM inspiring, especially 
to eoholars who have fought their keen, thoogli 
biotodless, battles there. lie looked at the win- 
dows and gilt inscription of the Sehola Meia- 
physices, in wliichhe had met the scholars of his 
day and defeated 4 horn for iKe Ireland. He 
wandered into the theatre, and ejed the rostrum, 
whence lie had not inuuibled, but recited, liis 
Latin prize poem with more than one thunder ol 
academic applause : thunder eomiiarcd with 
which Drury Lane’s is a mere cracker. These 
places were unchanged; but he, sad scholar, 
wandered among Ihciu ns if lie was a ghost, and 
all these were stony iilinutonis of an inlellcc- 
tujil past, never, ne\ cr, to i eturn. 

He telegraphed Sampson Jind J<klward to fur- 
nish him with certilieates thtil he had ne\er 
been insane, Inii the victim of .'i foul cons])irae} , 
and, when he received them, 1 h‘ went with them 
to St. AJargarct’s Hall; for lie Jiad bethought 
him that the new pimcipul was a fust-rate man, 
and bad openly vowed Im woiild raise that 
“refuge for the ofttimcs ploiighciU’ to a place 
of learning. 

Hardie called, sent in his eaul, and was ad- 
mitted to the principal’s study. He was about 
to explain who ho was, when the doetoi intci- 
rupted liim, and told him politely he biew Inni 
• by reputation. “Tell me rather,” said he, 
shrew dl.), “to what I owe tjiis apidication 
from an unders^raduate so distinguished us Mi. 
Hardie t” 

Then Alfred began to quake, and, instead ol 
repbing, put a hand suddenly bcfoie Ins lacc and 
lost courage for one mommit, 

“ Como, Mr. Hardie,” said the principal, 
“don’t be disconccited : a fault icgrelted is half 
atoned , and I am not dispo&ed to be liaid on the 
errors of jouih; 1 mean where there is meiit to 
balance them.” 

“8ir,” said Alfiod sadlj, “it is not a fault 1 
have to acknowledge, but a mibfortune.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Dr. Alder, 
guardedly. 

He told it, omitting nothing (‘s&cniial that 
could touch the heart or e:s.cite. the ironical 
humour of an academician. 

“ Well ‘truth is more wouderfui than fiction,’ ” 
said the dogtor. And 1 conclude the readers of 
this tale are all of the doctor’s opinion; so sweet 
to the mind is cant. 

Alfred oftered his certificates. 

How Dr. Alder had been asking himself in 
what phrases he shoulddeclinc this yamg genius, 
who was sane now, but of course had heen'mud. 


only had forgotten the circumstance. Bat the 
temptation to get aalrejiaad scholar into his Hall 
suddenly overpowered him. 'Ihe probability 
that ho mi^t get n fixat^^iass in a hmid i^^rval 
was too cuticing ; Uotliing veuttupe, nothing have. 
He determined to venture. 

“Mr. Hardie,” said he, “this house Shall 
always be open to good morals and good scholar- 
ship while I preside over it, and it shall be open 
to them all the more when they come to me 
dignified and made sacred by ‘unmerited cala- 
mi! y.’” 

Now tlii.s fmc sjiccch, like Minerva herself, 
came fr(^pi the liead . Alfred was overcome by it 
1 0 tears. At that the doctor’s heart was touched, 
and even began to fancy it l||d originated that 
nolilo speeeli. * 

ll was no use doing things by halves ; so J)r. 
Alder ga\e Alfied a delightful set of rooms; and 
made the Hall pleasant to him. He was re- 
warded by a growing conviction that he had 
made an excellout acquisition. This opinioii, 
however, was aiiylliiug ljut iiniveisal : audAUml, 
hading the men of liis own college &us 2 )ccted Lis 
sauif}, and passed jokes behind Ins back, cut them 
all diad, and confined himself to Ins littU* Hall. 
Tlieiethe} jictlcd him, and ciowed about him, 
and bettci! on him lor the schools as Irccly as il 
he was a evilt the Hall w'as going to outer for the 
l)f 1 l)y 

lie jcad loud, and ludielouslj, but without 
his old conlidenec . lie In came anuous and 
doubtful; lu' had seen so many first-rate men 
just inias a fiist cia'js The bulliant creature 
anal;, a‘d all Ins Anslotcliaii treatises, and wTotc 
the s)n<)j)>cs dear with marginal rclcrenccs on 
great pasteboaid caids thrc'i' feel by two, uiwl so 
kept the whole subif'ci before his eye, till be 
obtained a singular im.sb i;y. Same system with 
the histouaus: nor did In* disdain the use of 
colouicd inks. Then the buliiaiit creature drew 
lists of all tlie liai J words he encountered ni Ins 
leading, especiall> in the common hooks, and 
read these hst-> till mastered. The stake was 
jjiigularh heavy in Jus case, so he guarded every 
crevice. 

And at this period he was not so unhappy as 
he expected. The laborious days went swiftly, 
and tw ice a wu'ek at least came a letter from 
duha. Oil liow his grave academic room with 
oaken panels did brighten, when her letter lay 
on the table. It was opened, and seemed writi en 
witli .sunbeams. No quaneis on paper! Absence 
I made the heart grow fonder. AnuEdward came 
to see him, and over their wine let out a feminine 
trait in Juba. “ When Hurd calls she walks out 
j of tJie room, just as my poor mother docs when 
you come. That is spite ; ^ since you are sent 
away, nobody else is to profit by il. Where la 
her Christianity, eh? and echo answers— Got a 
cigar, old fcUow ?” And, after puffing in silence 
a while, he said resignedly, “ 1 am an unnatural 
monster,” 

“ Oh, are you ?”. said the other serenely, for 
be Was also under the benign infiuenoc. 
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tcs,” said Edward, ” I ai 3 » your aily ; a^id a Oae day ia autumn* AJyW* ^ 
mere in the camp of those two Mies. 1 on law btisiness, met what se^iipd^^ of 
watfch ^ tlmir moves for your sake ” Mrs. Dodd in the streets. ®ie miy fi£Ot ; 

AIM forgave him. And thus his whole life her eye was on that ghastly fto she had ja 
was changed, and for nearly twelve months (for her dreams. It flashed through his miad 
Dr. Alder let him reside in the Hall through the she would not live long to part him ana dim. 
viication) he pursued the ouiei tenor of a student's But he discouraged the ungenerous thought; 
life, interrupted at times by law ; but that is almost forgave her repugnance to himself* md 


ajiother topic. 


Wife and no Wife. 


felt It would be worse tluui useless to ask J'tflia 
to leave licr mother, who was leaving her visibly. 
But Ijcr horror of him was anything but 


Sirs. Dodd was visibly shaken by tliat cala- , softened ; and she used to tell Dr. Sampson she 
mity which made her shrink wvth horror from 1 hough! the sight of that man would kill her 
the sight of Alfred Ilardic. In tlie inter she now. Edward himself began to hope Alfred 
was so unwell that she gave up her duties with would turn Ids affections clscw^here. The house 
Messrs. Cross and Co. Her connexion with them ni Pembroke-street was truly the house of 
had been creditable to both parties. I believe I mounimg now ; all their calamities were light 
forgot to say why they 1ru«ted her so; well, 1 compared witli this. 


must tell it cJscwhcre. David off iicr hands, she 
was independenf, and liad lost the moti\eand 


The Disiiiict Visitou. 

While Julia was writing letters to keep up 


the heart for seven' work. She told the ])ariiiers ^ Alfred’s hetri, she was \erj sad herself. More- 
bhe could no longer do them juslice, and h'it over he had left her for Oxford but a very few 
them to their regret. They I hen advised her !o | da\s, when she received an anonymous letter; 
set upas a milliner, and offeied licr credit for 'her iiist. Jt was written iii a female hand, and 
goods at cash pi ices up to tw^o thousand pounds : ' couched in friendly and sympathetic terms. The 
;3lie thanked them like a^sonowful queen, and I wn-iter thought it only fair to warn her tliat Mr. 


went her way'. 


Alfi ud llardie was passionately fond of a lady in 


In tlic spring she recovered some s])irit and | the asj lum, and had offered her marriage. If 
health; but at midsummer a great and sublh* ' Miss Dodd wishid to be deceived, let her bum 
misfortune befol hei Iloi mind was bent on this letter and think no more of it: if not, lefc 
David night and day', ami used to struggle to her insert this advertisement in the Times : The 
evade tlie laws of space, tliat bind its grosser I whole Truth. — L. D.,’’ and her correspondent 
companion, and find licr lost husband on the sea. 1 would communicate particulars by word or 
She often dreamt of him, but vaguely . But one wiitiiig. . 

fatal night she had a dream as clear as daylight, What a barlnd and poisoned arrow is to the 
and sharp as white pelibles lu the snn, Miewas body was this letter to Julia’s mind. 8hc sat 
on a large ship w'ith guns; she saw nu u bring | cold as a stone with this ])Oison in her hand, 
a dead sailor up the side , she saw all their faces, | Then eame an impetuous impulse to send it 
aud the dead man’s too. It was David. Jlis'dowii to iMiVcil, and request him to transfer 
face w'as white, A clear Aoice sud lie was to be the other hall of his hoait to his lady of the 
buried in the deep next iiiornim;. She saw^ the asylum Then she paused; aud remembered 
deekat her feet, tlje breeelusof tlie guns, soelcai, ' how mneh unjust susjneion had been levelled at 
so defined, that, when sin awoke, and found licr- him .-ilicady. What right had slic to insult him ? 
self in the dark, she tliouglit lealily was an • Mie w'onld try and keep tlio letter to herself, 
illusion. She told the driMui to Julia aud Ed- As to acting upon it, her good sense speedily 
w’ard. They tried to encourage her, in ^ am. “ J suggested it came from the rival in question, real 
saw liim,” she said, 1 saw' him ; it was a vision, or sujiposed. She wauls to make use of me,” 
not a dream: my David is dead. AV oil, then, i s««d Julia; ‘‘it is plum Alfred docs not care 
shall not be long behind lum.” • much for iier ; or wdiy does she come to me?” 

Dr. Sampson ridiculed licr dream to her face. She put tlie letter iu her desk, and it rankled in 
But to her children he told another story. “I her Jieart. llmret luteri lethalis arundo. She 
am anxious about her,” ho said, “moM ;mxiou% trembled at herself; she felt a savage passion 
There is no mortal ill the distempered bram may li.id been touched in her. She prayed day and 
not cause. We can hear nothing of him. She night agabist jealousy. 


will fret herself into the grave, as siirc as fate, il‘ 
something does not turn up.” 


But i must now, to justify my heading, skip 
some months, aud relate a remarkable inoidei^ 


Her children could not console her ; they that befel her in the said character. On the flint 
tried, but something hung round their own of August in this year, a good Christian woman, 
hearts, and chilled every effort. In a word, they one of her patients, asked her tp call on Mk. 
shared her fears. How came she to see him on Barkington, that lodged above. He is a teent 
board a ship with guns ? In her waking hours body, miss, and between you and me, I think bis 
she always said he was on a merchant ship. .Was complaint is, he don’t ggt quite to eat.*^ 

it not one of those visions, w'hich come to mortsds Barkington !” said Julia, and put hoy band to 
, and give them sometimes a peep into broad space, her bosom. She went and tapped tt bk dooir^ 
and far more rarely, a peep into futurity itself? ^^Cohie in,” said a sludUisb rmoe. 
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She entered, and found a we^caied old man time. ‘Wdl,' says I, 'yon*re good companjv 
seated, mending his own coat. ^ you arc ; be you a lawyer ? fbr you examines us r 

He rose, and she told him she was a district but you don’t toll us nothing/ Ye see, miss, 
visitor. He said he had heard of her ; they Jane she is that simple, she was telling him 
•called her the beautiful lady in thdt court. This everything, and about Mr. Alfred’s lawsuit with 
was news to her, and made her blush. She asked bis father and all.” 

leave to read a chapter to him ; he listened as to Juha said that was indiscreet j but after tdl 
some gentle memory of childhood. She pre- what did it mat i or ? 

scribed him a glass of port wine, and dispensed “ Who knows, miss?” Sarah replied: ’‘least 
it on the instant. Thus physicked, her patient said is soonest mended. If you please, miss, 
became cmnrnumcative, and chattered on about who is he ? Where does he bide ? Where does 
his native place— but did not name it— and t alked he come from ? Hoes he know Hardies ?” 
about the people there. N ow onr di strict visit or “ I sliould t Link not. Why 
was, if the truth must be told, a compounder. “Because Jhn much mistideen if he doesn’t.” 

She would permit her pupils to t alk about cartlily Then putting on a st olid look, she asked. “ Hoes 
affairs, on condition they would listen to lieavcnly he know your papa ?” ! 

ones before she went. So she let this old man “Oh no, Sarah. How should he ?” 

run on, and he/ told her he had been a banker’s “There now/’ said Sarah : “miss, yon are all j 

clerk all his life, and saved a thousand pounds, in the dark about this old man : I’ll tell you i 

and come up to London to make his foituiic on something ; 1 took him out of the way of Jane’s ' 

the Stock Exchange; and there he was some- temper when she began a dishing up, and 

times abuH, and sometimes a hear, and, which- I Lad him into the parlour a minute; and in 

ever he was, certain foxes eallcd brokers and couise there he sees the iiicturo of your jioor 

jobbers got the profit and he the loss. “Tl’sall papa Imng up. Miss, if >ou’lJ believe me, the i 

I he same as a gambling tabic,” said he. “The moment he claps eyes on that there picture, he ! 

jobbers and brokers ha\e got the same odds tlie halloes out, and out goes his two hands like this . 

^ bank has at Ilouge ct Noir, and the little cajii- Jieie. ‘It's him’’ says lie; ‘it’s him’’ and ' 

talist like me is doomed bcfon'liaiid.” Then lie stares at the ])icture like a stuck pig. Forgot I ' 

told her that there was a crossjiig-swcepcr near a as close heliiiid him, 1 do believe. ‘She’s ! 

the Excliange who eumc fiom hisnatnc place, ///.s daughtci,’ sa\s he in a whisper, a curious 

and had started as a spcculaio), and comedown whisper; seemed to come out of his stomach. i 

to that, only he called it rising, and used to ‘ VMut’s the matter now ?’ sa>sl, just so. He 

speak w'itli a shudder of when he dabbled in ga\e agieatstarl,asit my ^pcaki ng had wakened 

the funds, and often told him to look sharp and him from a dream, and, sajs he, ‘Notliiiig/ as 

get a crossing. And lo! one day when he was ^^uict as a lamb. ‘ Nothing isn’t much,’ sajs I, 

cleaned out and desperati', and hovering with just so. ‘It usedu’t to he anything at all when 

the other ghosts of little capitalists about the f was jour age,’ sajs he, sneerin’. But I paid 

tomb of their money, he saw ins eountrjman M him iii good com ; says I ‘ Old man, wlicrc you 

and the broom fly out of liis hand. Instantly comes Irom do the folks use to start and halloonl, 

he made a rush, and so did a w oodcn-leggcd .,nd ei\ “ lt\ him! she’s his daughter!” and 

sailor; but he got tirst to the broom, and began f]u,g thdr two arms abroad like a windmill in 

to swTcp while others picked up his countryman, Mureh, and all for-nothingr’ So at that he 
I who proved dead as a lieriing , and lie sueeecdi d ohaiigt d us wiiite as my smock, and fell all of a 

to his broom, and it made money by the E\- tremble However, dinner he perks up, and i 

eliaiige, though lie never could : still, one day he Jicw that poor simple Jane out a good one, IJut , 

' picked up a pocket-book m that ncighbouihooil, didn’t look tow^ards me much, which I set ' 

' with a lump of money, wliieh lie sliaiglitway opposite to watch my lord.” 

, advertised in— no ncwspapcis. And now Julia “Sarah,” said Julia, “this is really curious, 

[ thought it time to interpose the eighth command mysterious; you arc a good, watchful, faithful 
ment, the golden .rule, and such branches ol out; and, to tell 1 lie truth, 1 sometimes fancy T 
I learning. li.we seen Mr. Barkington’s face ; however, 1 

t He became a favourite of heis: he had so will solve tins little mystery to-morrow ; for I 

- much to say ; she even thought she had seen his wull ask him : thank you, ISarah.” 

face before : but she could not tell where. Slic On Monday she called on Mr. liaikington to 
gave Jiim good books and tracts ; and read to him, solve the mystery. But, instead of solving, her 
I and ploughed his heart with her sweet voice, and visit thickened it ; for Mr. Barkingtonwas gone, 

sowed the good, seed in the furrows — seed which, bag and baggage. When Edwat^ was told of 

like wheat or other grain, often seems to fall flat this business, he thought it remarkable, and re- 

and die, but comes out green after many day s. gretted lie hud not seen the old man. 

One Saturday she invited him to dine with the So do I ; for it is my belief Edward would have 
servants next day. He came during churcli-time, recognised him. 
and went away in the afternoon while she was 

with her mother. But she asked Sarah, who Havid Hobo. 

iWred eager to talk about him. “He was a The history of a man is the history of his mind. 

' rum customer j kep’ asking questions allvdinUer- And that is why you ‘have heard so little of late ' 
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about the siiftplest, ii6blest, ajud most unfortu- 
I nate of all my personages. Insanity is as various 
'I as eccentricity ; I have spared the kind-hearted 
reader some ^ David’s vagaries ; however, when 
we parted with him, he had settled into that 
stmge phase of lunacy, in which the distant past 
seems nearly obliterated, and memory exists, but 
revolves in a narrow round of things present : 
this was accompanied with a positive illubion— 
to wit, a fixed idea that he was an able seaman : 
and, as usual, what mental power he retained 
came out strongest in support of this idea. All 
this was marked by a bodily agility somewhat 
more than natural in a man of liis agg. Owing 
to the wind astern, he was cnp,blcd to mii into 
Portsmouth before the steam-tug came up witli 
him : and be did run into 'port, not because he 
feared pursuit, but becaus(j he was desperately 
hungry ; and ho had no suicidal tendeucies whai- 
j ever. 

j He made for a public-house, aud called for 
I some bre-ad and cheese aud beer ; they ere sup- 
I plied, and then lo ! he had uo money to pay for 
j them. “Pll owe you till J come hack from sea, 

I my bo,” said he coolly. On tliis the landlord 

. collared him, and David shook him oil* into the 
I road, mneh as a terrier throws a rat from him ; 
then there was a row, aud a naval ofiieer, who 
w'as cruising about for hands, came up aud heard 
it. There was nothing at all unseamanlike in 
David’s conduct, and the gciitiemau took a 
I favourable view of it, aud paid the small demand ; 

' but not with unleavened motives; he was the 
second lieutenant of 11. M. Erigatc Vulture; 

, she had a bad name, thanks to her last captain, 

' and Wfis short of hands : he took David aside and 
asked liim w'ould he like to ship on board the 
Vulture. 

J David said yes, and suggested tiie foretop. 

' “Oh yes,” growled the lieutenant, “you all 
I want to be there.” lie tlieu gauged this Jacky 
I Tar’s intellects ; asked liiiu inter alia how to 
scud a frigate’s foretop gallant yard down upon 
! deck : and, to show how seamans liij) sticks in the 
braiu when once it gets there, David actually 
told him. “You arc ratlier old,” said the 
lieutenant, “but you arc a seaman and so took 
him on board the Vulture at Spithcad, before 
Green began to searcli the towui in (‘ariicst. JVo- 
, body acts his jiart hot ter than suim* demented per- 

sons do : and David made a very tolcralile sailor, 
notwithsiaudiiig his forty-live years; and the 
sea did him good w ithm certain 1 imit s. Betw ecu 
him and the past lay some intellectual or cerebi-al 
barrier as impcuotrablc as the great wall of China ; 
but on the hither side of that wall his faculties 
improved. Of course the crew soon fimiid out 
the gap in his poor brain, and called him Soft 
Billy, and played^ on him at first. But by 
degrees he won their affection ; he w'as so wonder- 
fully sweet-tempered : and besides, Jiis mind 
being in an abnormal state, he loathed grog,.and 
gave his allowance to his messmates. One day 
.he showed an unexpected trait ; they were 
lying becalmed in southern latitudes, aud, time 


hanging heavy, ^ each whiled it ho|ir he might;' 
one fiddled, anothw* wrote to his Polfc «yaother 
fished for sharks, another whistled for a whid, 
scores fell into the form of meditation without 
the reality, and one got a piece of yarn and 
amused liimself killing flies on the bulwark. 
Now this shocked poor Billy : he put out his 
long arm aud intercepted a stroke. “ What is 
the row ?” said the operator. 

“You mustn’t” said Billy solemnly, looking 
into his face with groat dreamy eyes, 

^ “ You bo ,” said the other, and lent him a 

tap on the cheek with the yam. Billy did not 
seem to mind this ; his skin had little sensibility, 
owing to his disorder. 

Jack recommenced on his flics, and the by-, 
standers laughed. They always laughed now at 
everj thing Billy said, aS Society used to laugh 
when the late Theodore Hook asked for the 
mustard at dinner ; aud would have laughed if 
he had said, “ You see me sad, I have just lost 
my poor father.” 

David stood looking on at the slaughter with 
a helpless puzzled air. 

At la>t he seemed to have an idea; he caught 
Jack up by fhe throat aud knee, lifted him vjuth 
gigantic strength above his head, and was just 
going to liuri him shrieking into the sea, when a 
dozen strong hands interfered, and saved the 
man. Then they were going to bind Billy 
liand and foot; but he was discovered to be 
perfectly calm; so they remonstrated instead, 
and iiresently Billy’s cominandcr-in-chicf, a ship- 
hoy called Georgy White, shoved in and asked 
luiu in a shrill haughty voice how he dared do 
that . “ My dear,” said Billy, with great humflity 
and placidity, “ he was killing God’s creatures, 
no allowance so, yc see, to save their lives, I 
was ohllged^^ ♦ 

At this jiiccc of reasoning, aud the simplicity 
and gentle conviction with which it was deliven'd, 
there was a roar. It subsided, and a doubt arose 
wliether Billy was altogether in the wrong. 

“ Well,” said one, “ f dare say life is sw'eet to 
them litjlc creatures, if they could speak their 
minds.” 

“I’ve known a ship founder in a fair breeze 
all along of killing ’em,” said one old salt. 

Finally, several sided with Billy, and intimated 
that “ it served the lubber right for not listening 
to reemu.^' And, indeed, metliinks it was lovely 
and touching tliat so divine a ray of goodness 
and superior reason should have shot from his 
licart or from Heaven across that poor benighted 
brain. 

But it must be owmed liis mod® of showing 
his humanity was somew'hat excessive and ab- 
iioriiial, and smacked of lunacy. jVfter this, how- 
ever, the affection of his messmatis was uot so 
contemptuous. 

Now the captain of the Vulture Was Billy’s 
cousin by marriage, liegiuald Bazalgctte. Twenty 


t Nautical phrase, meaning without stint or limit, 
^or iiigglrdly admeasurement ; os there is of grog. 
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ytm afro, TP ten the captmn was & boy^ they were 
• great fHcnds ; of late Ba«algette bad eeenlesa of 
1dm ; still it seems siraage he did pot xeeognise 
him in his own ship. Bat one or two causes oo- 
opemtcd to prevent that. In the first place, the 
mind when turned in one direction is not so 
sharp in another; and Captain Boaialgette had 
been told to look for t>avid in a merchant ship 
Wnd for the East Indies. In Ihc next phicc, 
insanity albers the expresbionof the luce wonder- 
fully, and the captain of a frigate runs his eje 
over four hundred sailors at muster, or a hundred 
at Work, not to examine their Ibatiiroh, but their : 
dicss and bearing at the one, and their handiness | 
at the other. The worst piece of luck was that j 
Mrs. I)odd did not know David called liimsclf ! 
William Thompson. So there stood “Willnua 
Thompson” large as life ‘on llie .sluji’s books, and 
nobody the wiser. Captain Piazalg<‘tl(‘ had a 
warm regard and affection for Mrs Dodd, and 
did all he could ludeed, he took irre.al bberties . 
he stopped and overhauled sevciul meielumt 
ships for the truant ; and, b^-tlie-liy, on one oc- 
casion William Thompson was one of ^ht* boat’s 
crew that row*ed a midbhipniau Irom tlie YultuiT 
alongside a merchant sliip to search for DaMd | 

• Dodd; he heard the name and caenmsUnce 
mentioned in the boat, but thevtp nmne wa-. 
new to him. Uc rememlieiod it, but oiih fiom 
that hour; and told his loving tjrnit, Gi iigu 
White, ihej had been oveiiiauiing a ii.eifhaut 
ship and looking for one David Dodd. 

It was about midsummer llie V ult nre anchored 
off one of the South Sea islands, and scut a boat 
ashore for fruit. Billy and Ins dearly beloved 
little tyrant, Ceorgi*' AVI ‘e. were among the 
crew. Off goes Georgic to Ij.dhe, and Jbll> sits 
down on the beach with a loving eye upon him. 
The water was calm : but the bo.\, w ith tlie heed- 
lessncss of youtli, staged in it iieail) an lioui : 
he was seized with cramp and screamed to luh 
comrades. They ran, but they were half a inilc* 
from the boat. Billy dashed into I he water and 
came up with Georgie jusl as lie was sinking loi 
the last time : I he bov gripped him ; but by his 
great strength he disentangled Imiisclf and got 
Georgie on liis shouldcr.s, and swam for the shore. 
Meantime the sailors got into the boat, anil 
rowed hastily towards them. 

Now Billy Avas nudermost and his head under 
il wteter at times, and Georgie, some thought, had 
' helped strangle him by gripping his neck with 

* I both arms. Anyway, by the boy’s aeeouni, just 

I as they were getting into sliallow water, Billy 
' 1 gave a great slirick and turned over on his b.ick ; 
M and Georgie paddled with his hands, but Billy 
j j soon after this sunk like a dead body while the 
{ boat was yet fifty yards off. And Georgic 
screamed aud«poinicd to the place, and the boat 
came, up and took Georgie in, and the water was 
so clear the sailors saw Billy lie motionless at 
the bottom, and hooked him with a boat-hook 
and drew him up: but his face came up along- 
side ft deadly w'hitc, with staring ejes, aijd the} 
fthtlddered and fear'ul it wjs too late. 


They todk Mm Mio a housl&'and stripped him, 
and rubbed hiib, and ivrapped him in bkokets, 
and put him by the hot fire. But idi would 
not do. 

Then, having dried his dothes, they dressed 
the l)ody again and kid liim in the boat, and c^t 
the Union Jack over him, and Jfowed slowly and 
unwillingly back to the ship, Georgie sobbing 
and SCI earning over the body, and not a ch^ eye 
in the boat. 

The body was carried up the side, and un- 
covered, just as Mrs. Dodd saw in her dream. 
The surgeon w^as sent for and examined the body : 
and then khe grim routine of a man-of-war dealt 
swiftly w'ith tlic poor skipper. He was car- 
rii'tl below to be prepared for a sailor’s grave. 
Then the surgeon w-alkcd aft and reported for- 
n»all\ to the oftieer of the w^atch the death by 
diowiiing of AVMliam Thompson. Tlie officer of 
(he watch went instantly to the captain in his 
eahiu and rciiorted the death. The captain gave 
the sftTeotyped order to bury him at noon next 
da> ; and the liody was stripped that night and 
sew id up in Ins hammock willi a portion of his 
elotlics and bedding to eoneeal the outline of the 
(ui])sc, and two cannon-balls at his feet ; and so 
(hi poor skipper was laid out loi a watery grave, 
and covered b\ the Union Jack. 

I don’t know whether any of my young rcadei^ 
nie much aflieted l\\ the catastrophe 1 have 
)ust related. If not, 1 will just remind them 
lha’ even hdwaid Dodd was prepared to oppose 
the marriage ot Julia and AilVed, if any serious 
ill should belal In-, father at sea, owing to 
Alficd’s imprudent interference in rescuing him 
trom Drayton House. 


ctiArxi R Li 1 1. 

L vw. 

Minute study of mj fellow-crcaturcs lias re- 
vealed to me that theie are many intelligent 
persons who think that a suit at law commences 
111 eoLirl. This is not so. Manj suits are fought 
.lud decided by tlie special pleaders, and so never 
< oinc into eoiiit ; and, as a stiff encoaider ofthis 
.kind cietnally took place in Ilurdie v. Hardic, a 
word of i)reiato *7 explanation may be proper. 
Suitors come into eouit only to try an issue: an 
issue J', a mutual lie diiect : and towards this 
both partus aic drivcii upon paper by the laws 
of pleading, which may le thus summed ; 1. 
Every statement of the adversary must either be 
contradicted flat, or confessed and avoided; 
“avoided*’ means neutralised by fresh matter. 
2. Nothing must he advanced Jby idaintiff which 
does not disclose a ground of action at law. 8. 
Nothing advanced by defendant, which, if tnie, 
would not be a defence to the action. These 
rules exclude in a vast degree the pitiable 
defects and vices tliat maik ail the unprofessional 
arguments one ever hears ; for on a breach of 
any one of the said rules the other party can 
demur : the demun-er is argued before the judges 
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ia Ba^oo^ luiidj if 6iico6sfifuBy» the leralt;^ plmt, or 
iaultif pl^ is disooissed, and often of oonrse the 
catise won or lost thereby, and the country sated 
the trouble, and the suitcars the expense, of try- 
ing an issue. 

So the writ being served by plaintiff’s attorney, 
and*an appearance put in by defendant’s, the paper 
‘battle began by Alfred Hardie, through his 
•attorney, serving on defendant’s attorney "The 
BEC iABATroN.” This was drawn by his junior 
counsel, Garrow, and ran thus, after specifying 
the count and the date : 

Jttihlflsaiaf Alfred Hardie by John Compton liis 

to toit. attorney sues Thomas Hard e For 
that the T)eft. assaulted Pit. ^avc him 
into custody to a certain person and 
1 caused him to be imprisoned for a 

long space of tinic in a certain place 
to wit a Lunatic Asylum whereby the 
Pit. was mucli iiicoiivcmenced and 
suffered mucli anguish and pain in 
mind and body and was unable* to 
attend to his affairs and was mjared 
in his credit and circumstances. 

And tlie Pit. clanns 50()0/. 

Mr, Compton conveyed a copy of this to 
Alfred, and said it wa& a beautiful doclaralioii 
‘"What,” said Alfred, “is that all I ]ia\e suf- 
fered at these miseieaiits’ hands ^ Whj, it is 
written with an icicle.” 

Mr. Compton explained that this was the ont- 
liuo; “Counsel will lu> the colours on in court us 
thick as you like.” 

The defendant replied to the above declaration 
by three picas. 

s&^‘>Vk*° 1. Till Dell by Joseph rieathfiild 

1 . 100 , 8 !!’ his attorney says hi' is not guilty 
’ 2. And lor a further Plea tlicDclt 

says that before and at the t inie of 
the alleged iiiiprisonmeut Pit. was a 
peibOii of unsound nil ml and mcoin- 1 
potent to take cai i* of himself and a 
proper person to be taken cnie of and 
detained and it was unfit unsale im- 
jiruper and dangcious that lie should 
be at large tliereuiioii the Deft, being 
the uuele of tlie Pit. anil a pioper 
lierson to cause the Pit. to be taken 
charge of under due care and treat- 
ment in that behalf did cause the | 
Pit. to be so taken eliaige of and de- 
tained imdc r due care and treatment, 
&c. &c. 

The third plea was the stimrer, but too long 
to cite verlmilm ; it went to this luiie, that the I 
plaintiff at and before the time &c. hud con- 
ducted himself like a person of unsound mind 
&c. and two certificates that he was insane had 
been given by two persons duly authorised under 
the statute to sign such ceriiticatcs, and the de- 
fendant had believed and did bona fide believe 
these certificates to bo true, &c. &c. 

The first of these picas was a mere formal plea, 
’under the statute. 


The second raised the vecy iaUftiie at oemmon 
law the plaintiff wished to ky. ^ • 

The third made John Compton hitit his 
with perplexity. “Tliis is a vmy Hasty 
said he to Alfred : ** a regular trap. If we 
issue on it we must be defeated i for how cm W 
deny the certificates wore in form ; and yet the 
pla^y thing is not loose enough to be demurred 
to. Colls, who dicw these pleas for them ?” 

“Mr. Colvin, sir.” 

“Make a note to employ him in our ’next stiff 
pleading.” 

Alfred was staggered. He had thought to ride 
roughshod over defendant: a common expecta- 
tion of plaintiffs . but i'Cidom realised. Lawyers 
figlit liaid. The pleas were taken to Garrow; 
lie said there was but one course, to demur to 
No. 3. So the plaintiff “joined issue on all tbc 
defendant’s pleas, and as to the lust pica the 
plaintiff said the same was bad in substance.” 
Defenduut 1 (‘joined Hint the same was good in 
substance, and thus Hardie v. Hardie divided 
itself into tv/o ca‘'Cs, a question of law for the 
judges, nuii an issue for the mixed tribunal 
loosely eallod a j tirv . And T need liardly say that 
should tlie plaint ill* win one of them, and thede- 
fendaiil the otJier, the cause would be won by the 
defendant. 

Postponing t])C history of the legal iiueslion, 
1 shall Hiow how Messrs, lieathfield fought off 
the issue, and cooled the ardent Allred and 
sickened Inm of law . 

In theory cviiy Eiiglishnviu has a right to 
be tiled b.\ Ins peeis; but in fact there aie 
(ivc gentlemen in every court, each of whom has 
; by precedeui thi* power to refuse bim a juiy, by 
simply pod polling the trial term after term, 

I until the death of one of the parties, when the 
I action, if a personal one, dies too: and, by 
I singular anomaly of judicial practice, if a slippery’ 
defendant can’t jicrsuadc A. or B., judges of the 
common luw^ court, to connive at what 1 venture 
to call 

The Postponemekt Swindle, 
be can actually go to C. D. and E., one after 
another, with his rejected application, and the 
previous refusal of the other judges to delay ajid 
baffle justice goes foi little or nothing ; so that the 
postponing swdndler has fhc to one in his favour. 

Messrs, lieathfield began this game unluckily. 
They ajiplied to a judge in cliauibers for a mouth 
to plead. Mr. Compton opposed in person, and 
showed that this was absurd. The judge allowed 
them only four days to plead. Issue being joined, 
JMr. Compton pushed on for trial, and the cause 
was set down for the November 1 erm. Towards 
the end of the term Mes.‘«rs. HcaihiieJd applied 
to one of the puines judges for a postponement, 
oil tlic giDuiid that a princijial witness could tioL 
attend. Application was supportdR by the at- 
torney’s affidavit to the* effect that Mr. Speers 
was in Boulogne, and liad written to him to say 
that he had met with a railway accident, and 
feared he could not possibly come''to England iu 
Icsif tliafi a moul h. A i cspectabks French doctor 
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ooilfirmed this by certificate. Cbmpton opposed, 
the jad^e woidd hardly hear him, and post- 
poned the trial as a matter of course: thisj 
carried it over the sittinys. into nett term. 
"Alfred groaned, but bore it patiently; not so 
Doctor Sampson : he raged ‘^wnst secret tri- 
bunals : " See how men deteriorate the moment 
they get out of the full light of publeecity. 
What English judge, sitting in the light of Short- 
hand, would admit 'Jack swears that Gill says* 
legal evidence. Speers has sworn to no facks. 
iSwithfield has sworn to no faeks but th* exist- 
ence of Speers’s hearsay. They arc a couple o* 
l^res. rU bet ye ten pounds t’ asMUing Speers 
is as well as I’m.” 

Mr. Compton quietly reminded him there was 
a direct statement— the French doctor’s certifi- 
cate. 

"A medical certificut!” shrieked Sampson, 
amazed. "Mai— dearr— sirr* a medical certifi- 
ent is just an article o* commerce— like an attor- 
ney’s conscience. Gimme a guinea and I’ll get 
pm sworn sick, diseased, disabled, or dead this 
minute, whichever you like best.” 

" Come, doctor, don’t fly off : you said you’d 
bet ten pounds to a shilling Speers is not an 
invalid at all. I say done.” 

"Done.” 

" How will you find oiit ?” 

"How? Why seJt the thief-takors on ’urn, to 
be sure.” 

He wrote off to the prefect of police ut Bou- j 
logne, and in four days received tin answer, | 
headed " Information in the interest of families.” 
The prefect informed him there had been no rail- 
way accident : but that the Sieur Speers, English 
subject, had really hurt his leg getting out of a 
railway carriage six weeks ago, and had kept his 
yOom some days ; but he had been cured some 
weeks, and going about his business, and made 
an excursion to Paris. 

On this Compton offered him the shilling. But 
he declined to take it. "The lie was sclf-evi-j 
dent,” said he; "and. here’s a judge wouldn’t 
see’t, and an attorney couldn’t. Been all their j 
lives'sifting evidence too. Oh the darkness of 
the professional mind !” 

The next term came. Mr. Compton delivered 
the briefs and fees, subpoenaed the witnesses, 
&o., and Alfred came up with a good heart to 
g0t his stigma removed by twelve honest men in 
ihe light of day ; but first one case was taken out 
of its order and put before him, then another, 
till term wore near an end. Then Messrs. 
Heathfield applied to another judge of the court 
for a postponement. Mr. Richard Hardic, plain- 
tiff’s father, a most essential witness, was ill at 
Clare-cotirt. Medical certificate and letter here- 
with. 

'Compton Opposed. Now this judge was a 
keen and honourable lawyer, with a lofty hatred 
of all professional tricks. He heard the two 
attorneys, and delivered himself to this effect, 
oaly of course in better legal phiase : "1 shall 
' make no order. The defendant has bopn here 


before on a doubtful affidavit. You know, Mr. 
Heathfield, juries in these cases go by the plain- 
tiff’s evidence, and Ms ccn^ct \md&c cross- 
examination. And I think it ^onld not be just 
nor humane to keep ibis plaint^ in suspense, and * 
civiUter mortuum, any long^. Yon can take out 
a commission to examine l^ohard Har^/’ 

To this Mr. Compton nailed him, but the com- 
mission took time : and while it was pending, ‘ 
Mr. Heathfield went to another judge with an- 
other disabled witness; Peggy Black. That naive 
personage was nursing her deceased sister’s 
children— in an affidavit : and they had scarla- 
tina— surgeon’s certificate to that effect. Com]3- 
ton oppo&d, and pointed out the blot. " You 
don’t want the children in the witness-box,” said 
he : “ and we arc not to be robbed of our trial 
because one of your* witnesses prefers nursing 
other people’s children to facing the witness- 
box.” 

The judge nodded assent. " I make no order,” 
said he. 

Mr. Heathfield went out from his presence 
and sent a message by telegraph to Peggy Black. 
"You must have Scar, yourself, and telegraph 
the same at once, certificate by post.” 

The accommodating maiden telegraphed back 
that she had unfortunately taken scarlatina of 
the children : medical certificate to follow by 
post. Pour judges out of the five were now 
awake to the move. But Mr. Heathfield tin- 
kered the hole ill his late affidavit with Peggy’s 
telegram, and slipped doivu to Westminster to the 
chief judge of the court, who had had no oppor- 
tunity of watching tlie growth and dissemination 
ofdiseasc among defendant’s w'itiicsses. Compton j 
fought, this time by counsel and with a powerful ' 
affiiivit. But luck was against him. The judge | 
had risen to go home : he listened standmg ; i 
Comiitoii’s counsel was feeble; did not feel the | 
wrong : how could he ? lawyers fatten by del:iys | 
of justice, as physicians do by tardy cure. The | 
post])oncmcnt was granted. ‘ I 

Alfred cursed them all, and his owfi folly in 
believing that an alleged lunatic would be al- 
lowed fair play at Westminster or anywhere 
else. Compton took siiufl*, and Sampson ap- 
I)caled to the press again. He wrote a long 
letter exposing wdtii fearless irony the postpone- 
ment swindle us it had been worked in Hardie v. j 
Hardie ; and w^oiuid up with this fiery peroration: 

" This Englishman sues not merely for damages, 
but to recover lost rights dearer far than money, 
of which he says he has been unjustly robbed ; 
his right to walk in daylight on the soil of hLs 
native laud without being seized, and tied up for 
life like a nigger or a dog ; his footing in society; 

! a chance to earn his bread ; sXnd a place among 
mankind : ay, among mankind ; for a lunatic is 
an animal in the law’s eye and society’s, and an 
alleged lunatic is a lunatic till a juiy clears him. 

"j appeal to you, gentlemen, is not such a 
suitor sacred in all wise and good men’s minds ? 

Is he not defendant ,as weE as plaintiff? 'Why 
bis stake is enormous compared with the nominal 
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defendant’s; and, if I l^nowright from wrong, to 
postpone Ms trial a fourth time would be to 
^ insult Divine justice, and trifle with human 
miseiy, and shock the common sense of nations.” 

The doctor’s pen neither clipped the wor^ 
nor minced the matter you sec. Reading this 
the water came into Alfred’s eyes : “ Ah, staunch 
friend,” he said, “ how few are like you ! To the 
intellectual dw'arfs who conspire with my op- 
pressors, Hardie v. Hardie is but a family 
squabble. Parvis omnia parva.” Mr. Compton 
read it too; and said from the bottom of Ms 
heart, ** Heaven defend us from our friends! 
This is enough to make the courts deoiine to try 
the case at all.” 

And, indeed, it did not cure thg evil : for next 
term another malade affidavitaire was set up. 
Speers to wit. This gentleman deposed to having 
I come over on purpose to attend the trial ; but, 

' having inadvertently stepped aside as far as 
i Wales, he lay there stricken wntU a mysterious 
i malady, and had just strengt h to forward rnedieal 
I certificate. On this the judge, in spite of rc- 
i monstrance, adjourned Hardie v. Hardie to the 
I summer term. Summer came, the evil day drew 
! nigh; Mr. Heathfield got the venue changed 
i from Westminster to London, which w’as the 
! lifth postponement. At last the cause came on; 

' the parties and wntnesses were all in court, wdth 
! two whole days before them to try it in. 

Dr. Sampson rushed in furious. “ ’’(’here is 
some deviltry aflovai,” said he. “I was in the 
House of Commons last night, and there I saw 
the defendant’s counsel carwigging the judge.” 

‘^Nonsense,” said Mr. Compton; ‘‘such sus- 
picions arc ridiculous. Do you think they can 
! talk of nothing hut llardic v. iiaialic ?” 
i “ Mai— dcarr sirrr— my sou met one of Ilcaih- 
j field’s clerks at diimer, and he let out that the 
trilc was not to come olf. Put this mid that 
I together now.” 

‘^Tt will come off,” said Mr. Compton, ‘‘and 
ill five minutes at furthest.” 

In less than that time the learned judge came 
in, and before taking his scat made this extra- 
ordinary speech, 

i ‘^I hear this cause will take three days to try ; 

I and we have only two days before us. It would 
i be inconvenient to leave it unfinished ; and I 
I must proceed on circuit the day after to-morrow, 

I It must be a remanef : no man can do more than 
time allows.” 

t plaintiff’s couqrcI made a feeble remonstrance ; 

I then yielded. And the crier witli sonorous 
' voice called on tlie case of Bread v. Cheese, in 
which there were pounds at slake but no prin- 
ciple. Ob, with what zest they all went into it; 
being small men escaping from a great tiling to 
a small one. Never hopped frogs into a ditch 
with more alacrity. Alfred left the court and 
hid Mmself, and the scalding tears forced their 
1 . way down his cheeks at this heartless proceed- 
ing ; to let all the witnesses come into court at 
*a vast expense to the parties : and raise the cup 
of justice to the lips of the oppressed, and then 
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pretend he IqieV a total would. ^ore than 
two days, and so shirk it "I’d have Daaide that 
a reason for sitting till midnight,” said poor 
Alfred, "not for prolonging a poor injured man’s 
agony four mortal months,” He then prayed 
God earnestly for this great postponer’s death 
as the only event that could give him back m 
Englishman’s right of being tried by his peers, 
and so went down to Oxford broken-hearted. 

As for Sampson he was most indignant, and 
said a public man had no business with a private 
car : and wanted to aijpeal to the press again •• 
but the doughty doctor liad a gentle but power- 
ful ruler at home, as fiery horses are best ruled 
by a gentle hand. Mrs. Samjjson requested him 
to write no more, but look round for an M,P. to 
draw these repeated defeats of justice to the 
notice of the House. Now tlicre was a Mr. Bite, 
who had taken a prominent and honourable part 
in lunacy questions ; headed committees and so 
on: this seemed the man. Dr. Samiison sent 
him a letter saying there was a flagrant case of 
a sane man falsely imprisoned, who had now 
been near a year applying for a jury, and juggled 
out of lliis constitutional right by arbitrary and 
unreasonable postponements : would Mr. Bite 
give him (Dr. Sampson) ten minutes and no more, 
when he would explain the case and leave docu- 
mentary evidence behind him for Mr. Bite to test 
his Rtjiiement. The philanthropical M.P. replied 
promptly in these exact w^ords : 

“Mr. Bile prcscnt.s his compliments to Dr. 
Sampson to state tliat it is impossible for him to 
go into Ms ca&Cv nor to give him the time he re- 
quests to do so.” 

Sampson was a little indignant at the man’s 
insolence ; but far more at having been duped 
by his public assumption of philanthropy. “ The 
little pragmatical impostor!” he roared. “Witfi 
wliat a sense o’ relief tli’ animal flings off the 
mask of humanity wlien there is no easy eclat to 
be gained by putting ’t on.” He sent the phi- ! 
lanthropical Bite’s revelation of his private self | 
to Alfred, who returned it with this single re- j 
mark : “ llomuncuU qnanti sunt !” ' 

Dishonest suitors all try to postpone: but ! 
they do not gain unmixed good thereby. These ! 
delays give time for more evidence to oome in; i 
and this slow coming and chance evidence is | 
singularly adverse to the unjust suitor. Of tins ! 
came a notable example in October, and made | 
Richard Hardie determine to precipitate the trial, i . 

and even regret he had not fought it out long 
ago. 

He had just returned from consulting Messrs. 
Heathfield , and sat down to a nice .little dinner 
in his apartments (Sackville-atrect), when a 
visitor was announced ; and in came the slouch- 
ing little figure of Mr. Barkmgtofl, alias Noah 
Skinner. ^ 

Diamond cut Diamojit), 

Mr. Hardie suppressed a start, and said no- 
thiug. Skinner bowed low with a mixture of Ms 
old* crifging way, and a certain sly triumphaait i 
4cer, so that his body seemed to say one tMng, I 
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gtidl^ face the oi^poi^te* Mr. baai^dieeyc^Mm 
mi saw that Ms coat was rasty, tsnd Ms hat 
aapless ; thm Mr. Qaidie smelt a b^gar, a&d 
prepared to pa 3 j)t aH attempts upon his purse. 

hope I see lay old master well/* said 
Sktim^, ooaijngly. 

**iPrctty weU in body, Skmner ; thank you.” 
bad a desd of trouble to dud you, sir. But 
I h^trd of tbe groat lawsuit between Mr. Alfred 
aixd yon, m& 1 knew Mr. Hcathfield was your 
jg^leitor. 8o I watched at his» place day after 
ds^: and at last you caiuc. Oh, I was so 
]^yeased when I saw your uoblc figure ; but I 
wouldn’t speak to you lU the street, foi fear of 
^sgracing you ; r«i such a poor little guy to be 
addressing a gentleman like you.” 

Now this sounded well ou the surface, but 
bek)W there was a subtle something Mi. llardie 
did not like at all *. but be took the cue, and 
said, “ My poor Skinner, do you think 1 would 
turn up my nose at a faithful old seiwant like 
you? hare a glass of wme viith mo, and tell me 
how you have been getting on.” Ue u ent behind 
a screen and opened a door, and soon i churned 
with a decantoi*, leaving tbc door open now m 
the next room sat, uubokiio wn t o hkiimer, a 3 onng 
woman with white 03 clashes, sewing buttons 
on Mi. Hardic’s blurts That' astute gentleman 
gave her instruotious, and important on(‘s too, 
with a silent gcstuie , then icapiioaicd and tilled 
the bumper high to his tadhtul senaiil They 
drank one anot her’s healths with gicat coidialit j, 
real or apparent. Mr liardie t non ask( d Skinner 
carelessly if he could do an^ thing foi him 
Skinner said, “ Well, sii, I am -very pooi ” 

“So am I betwicn 3011 and me,’ said Mi 
Hardic confideutiallv ; “ 1 don’t nuiid telling | 
$lpu ; those confouudt d CominissioiK is ol Lumic} 
wrote to Alfied’s trustees, and I Jiave b((n 
forced to replace a loan of five thousand pounds. 
That Board always sides with tlio msani' That 
cnppled me, and drove lui to tin Exchange 
and now what i had lett is all invested 111 time- 
bargains. A mouth settles ray late . a little 
fortune, or absolute beggary ” 

“Yptt’U be luck}, sir, 30u’ll be lucky,” said 
Skinner cheerfully, “you have such a long 
Ijcad : not like poor little me The Exchange 
«oon burnt my eammgs. Not a shiliuig lett ol 
the thousand pounds, sir, you were so good as to 
give me for my faithful services But you will 
give me another chance, sir, 1 know , I’ll take 
better care this time.” Mi. Haidie shook bis 
head sorrowfully, and said it wis impossible. 
Skmner eyed him askant, and remarked quietly, 
and half aside, “Of oourse I eew/^/go to the other 
party ^ but I shouldn’t like to do that. They 
would come down handsome.” 

“ What other party P” 

“ La, sir, wbut other party ? w by Mr^.. Dodd’s, 
or Mr. Alfred’s ; here’s the tnal coming on, you 
know, and of couise if they could get mo to go 
the box. and tell all 1 know, or half what J 
kPOW, why the judge and jury would say Jocking 
Mjf* Alfred up for mad was a conspiracy.” « 

- - i - — 


Mr. Hdrdic quaked mtcmally : but he hid it 
grandly, and once more was a Spartan gnawed 
beneath his robe by this little fox. “What/* 
said he sternly, “after all I and mme have done 
for you and yours, would you be so base as to go 
and sell yourself to my enemies 
“Never, sir,” shouted Skinner zealously: 
thenm a whisper, “ not if you’ll make a bid for 
me.” 

“ How much do you demand F” 

“ Only another t Wsand, sir.” 

“ A thousand pounds !” 

“Why, what is that to you, sir * yon are nch 
enough trf buy the eighth commandment out of 
the tables of ten per cent : and then the lawsuit, 
llardie versus Hardies 

“ You have spoken plainly at last,” said Mr. 
Ilaidie grimly. “This is extorting money by 
threats Do 30U know that nothmg is more 
criminal, nor moie easy to punish P 1 can take 
you before a magistiate, and imprison you on the 
instant for this attempt. 1 will, too ” 

“Try it,” said fekumer coolly. “Whore’s 
your witness 
“Behind that seieen ” 

IVg!>v came loiwaid diiectly, with a pen in 
Iiei hand Skiunei was manifestly startled and 
diseoncoT t( d “ I Inu c I akeu all your words down. 
Ml Skinner,” said Pegg}^ softly • then to her 
niasti i, ‘ Shall T go foi a policeman, sir^” 

Mr J lai die lellc cted “ Yes,” said he steml} 
“tlicic’s no otlui course with Mich a lump of 
treachery and ingratitmle as this ” 

Pegg-y whipped ou hen bonnet 
“ What .1 hurry 3011 aie 111,” whined Skinner; 
“ a i)olic(*man ought to be the last argument loi 
old lin lids to 1 un to ” Then, lawmng spitefull.i , 
“Don't talk ot mdiclmg me, sir,” said be ; “it 
makes me shiver wliv how will 3011 loeA when 
I up and tell them all how Captmn Dodd was 
took with ipoplex} m oui edlice, and bow 3011 
nailed iouite’cii thousand ])oundsoff Ins senseless 
ijxh, and loigot to put them down in your 
balaiK’e-shect, so they .ire not whitcw ashed oil* 
like the rest.” 

“Any witnesses to all this, Skinner?” 

“ Yes, sir ” • 

“Who?” 

“Weil; youi own conscience /eir one,*' said 
Skinner. 

“ lie IS mad, Peggy,” said Mr. Hardie, shrug- 
ging hib bhouldci s. lie then looked Skinner full 
in the lace, and said, “Nobody was ever seized 
with apoplex} in my office. Nobody ever gave 
me PljOOt)/. And il this is the probable tale with 
which you come here to Ijrcak the law aaid ex* 
tort money, leave my house this instant : and if 
ever yon dare to utter this absurd and malicious 
slander, you shall he within four stone walls, and 
learn n hat it is for a shabby vagabond to come 
Without a witness to his Imck, and libel a man of 
property and honour,” 

Skinner let him run on m this loud triumpliaiit ^ 
strain till he had quite done, then put out a’ 
brown skinny finger, and poked him lightly in 
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the ribs, a&d said quite quietly, aad oh, so drily, tiou; tiie police beii^ in fa«t, a dapartmentally 
with a hnowin^ wink, distmet body, sudordinate to its ova officers only. 

" rve—got— T he Receipt.” The various wades of officer^ with the salary 

. — . attached to each, are as follows : 

THE BENGAL POLICE. lMonOiiy | 


The Bengal police has been in existence for ^ 
eighteen months ; and, although its organisation ! 
is materially the same as the constabulary sys- 
tems of Madras and the North-West Provinces — 
is in fact identical with that of Ireland — there 
are comparatively few in this country who are 
aware of the field it opens out for yo^ng men. 

Tlic foundation of police reform in Bengal 
is due to a minute by Sir J, P. Grant in No- 
vember, 1854, He contended for tl)c severance 
of tltfi functions of criminal judge, from those of 
thief-catcher and public prosecutor, then com- 
bined in the office of magistrate ; and he strongly 
argued tliat government should worl< out this 
one sound improvement to the utmost” by sub- 
dividing the districts, and having in each .suli- 
division an officer, whose sole duty should be 
“to control the police of the sub-divisioii, but 
without any judicial power whatever.” 

Before the new force was established, tlicrc 
were two kinds of police in Bengal; — the mili- 
tary police, and the civil police. The former 
were nothing more nor less than native re- 
giments, or, as they were designated, “batta- 
lions,” were under the charge of coniinaii- 
dauts and adjutants, and were essentially mili- 
tary; the latter were under the control of the 
chief magistrate of the district, uud in no way 
interfered with the duties of the battalions. 

Tiie military police had an enormous and 
very troublesome frontier to guard, Bengal 
being more exposed to the depredations of scini- 
savage tribes than any oilier governinciit in 
India. In the Coles, the Santlials, the Assauicc, 
the Kookies, and others, this presidency always 
had an clement of danger within its own terri- 
tory, while the frontier was exposed to the depre- 
dations of the misgoverned Bootaiicsc, and in- 
numerable uncivilised hill tribes. It was to ob- 
viate the necessity of keeping up the two distinct 
forces mentioned, that the present Bengal police 
was organised. 

They are not soldiers, but constables. They 
have to undergo a certain auioimt of drill to 
secure discipline and proper spirit. All are 
taught the use of arms, which arc a light 
carbine and sword, in the proportion of one fire- 
arm and sword to every two men. They never 
carry arms except when employed on treasure 
escort or jail duty, the baton being the ordinary 
and sufficient instiumciit of defence. They are 
not required to observe the strict discipline 
essential in a military body. The details of 
police administration is in the hands of the 
officers of the force, and the magistracy can in 
no way interfere, althougli supposed to exercise 
a general control. This control, however, is 
confined to the chief magistrate of the district, 
and does not extend to subadivisional authorities. 
Even his powers ore of a most general descrip- , , 
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Oepuly-lnspectors-Geueml 

Assistant Deputy’ -laspeotors-Gcneral ... 
District Superintendents ... 1st Class 

Ditto Ditto- 2n(l Class 

Ditto Ditto ... ... 3rd Class 


Each district has its superintendent of either 
the first, second, or third grade, according to 
its position and importance. The head-quarters 
are at the principal station in that district, 
or wherever the chief civil authority resides; 
the assistant superiuteiidents being in charge 
of smaller portions of the same district, and 
immediately res)X)nsible to the district super- 
intendent, who again is under the authority 
of a cleputy-inspcctor-general, or an assistant 
deputy-mspcctor-gencral. The lower grades are 
entirely composed of natives, and are filled by 
men enlisted in the locality. Eor instance, in 
Ihe Assam circle, which includes Cachar, Sylhet, 
and the Xossiah and Jynteah Hills, we have 
Assamce, Cacliarce, Kossiah, and Jynteah na- 
i lives, who are tlioroughly conversant with the 
country tlicy serve in, and with the peculiar 
rascality for which each race is renfhrkable. 
A Kossiah policeman would be as useless in 
Assam, as a Chinese constable in the streets of 
London. 

The dcputy-iuspcctors-general are responsible 
for the efficiency of the whole police in their 
divisions, and are constantly moving about 
I from one district to another, keeping a watchful 
eye on the general working of the police system. 
The district superintendents and assistants have 
by no means easy work, and if they conscien- 
tiously perform tlicir duties, have little leisure 
time Iclt them. Every offence, however small, 
has to be tlioroughly investigated before it is 
sent up to the magistrate. If a murder be com- 
mitted miles away from a station, the moment 
the news is brought in, an officer has to gallop 
off* to the locidity and hold a kind of coroner’s 
inquest ; and, when we consider that the scene of 
the murder may be thirty or forty miles distant, 
that turnpike roads are not so common in India 
as they are in England, and that travelling is by 
no means as pleasant, though possibly more 
exciting, it will be allowed that the service is 
no child’s play or recreation, but downright 
hard work. Every morning the men off duty 
are paraded and drilled, then the daUy reports 
from each quarter of the districife are brought 
in, the prisoners are examined, and the charges 
made out. During Cutcherry — that is, while the 
court is sitting— the officers of police are in 
attendance, unless employed on any other special 
duty. Disturbances are of. the commonest de- 
.scrijition, wiiether it be amongst the indigo 
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ryots of Bc»gal, or Iho^ fanatics of Nowgo^ ; 
and, if a police-officer did not speedily find Kia 
way to the spot supported by a sufficient force 
♦o upiiold his aui;honty, he would have to answer 
for it to his superior officers. The natives of 
India do not value 3ife as dearly as we do, and n 
disturbance generally terminates fatally to one 
or t^o concerned i i it. It may happen that a 
village objects to an income tax, or a now 
license ta^ and, if it have the advantage (»f 
overwhelming numbers, the unforfunate col- 
lector fares ill. Hardly two years since, Tiieu- i 
tenant Singer, deputy commissioner of Nom- 
gory, rode out a shoit distance from the station 
to make some inquiries into the disaffcclion 
manifested by the natives cf a village regarding 
taxation, when he was met by a number of men 
with clubs, who at first threw down their vi ca- 
pons at his suggestion, but seized them again 
while he was endeavouring to collect them, at- 
tacked and killed him on the s])ot, and after- 
wards tljrew his body into a river. This was 
before the new police system was in existence, 
but affrays of the Lind areiery frequent (‘\eii 
now, though generally unattended with loss ol 
European lives. 

The peace of a district depends grcaily on 
the officers of the police. If 1 hey be vigiluiit and 
hard-working; ana take care that their nun do 
their duty, outbreaks are rare, and dissatisfac-* 

I tion is excited only by tho^^e uho sooner or 
I later find their proper lc\ cl on the stone pave- 
** ment of the district prison. Amongst other 
' duties foo numerous to give in detail, is the con- 
I stant visiting of outposts h} 1 he ofliceis to asec r- 
I tain that the inspcctois and ovei seers aio dis- 
charging their duties faithfulh. Bribery and 
corruption are notorious iii all native oiliciaK 
however higli their position may be, and, to pic- 
!i vfciit this, is m itself no light v\orL. 

The prospect of promotion iii the Bdigil 
police for officers is very good. A joung 
fellow entering the service at eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, on tuo liuiulicd-imd-fitt,\ 
rupees per month, or thicc Imndrcd pounds a 
year, will — if he be steady, nass his examina- 
tion, and thoroughly do liis duty — ])robabIy by 
the time that he is five-and-twenty, find him- 
self in the receipt of six hundred pounds per 
annum. There may he Howbs in llie police 
of Bengal, as well as in every other seiwice; 
but, as a rule, the promotion is very fair 
indeed, and is given to those who bek de- 
serve it. 

All the appointments arc in the sole gift of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to whose 
impartiality, firmness, and vigilance, the excel- 
lent working of the system is mainly due. 
When it first came into operation, the higher 
grades were filled almost entirely by officers 
of the arra^. Captains and subalterns of 
twelve and "fifteen years* standing, and even 
field-officers, were only too glad to get into a 
service that was so well paid. It cannot long 
continue to be officered by military men how- 
ever, for the simple reason that promotion must 
be given, when vacancies occur, accormiig to, 


seniority and good service ; and, as military men j j 
will not, as a rule, consent to enter as third class i ' 
assistant superintendents, on two hundred and j 
fifty rupees per annum, in time the force will 
be officered cntirely.by men whom it has brought j 
up and trained. , i 

According to the present rules, it is not 
necessary to pass any examination before ap» 
pnintmeht, eighteen months bcin^ allowed to all j 
officers to acquire a knowledge ol Hindustanee, 
P>engalee, law— as far as it relates to the police t 
code — and a general knowledge of police duties ; ' 

if, however, a candidate fail to pass his exami- 
nation within tlie prescribed period, tlie appoint- | 
ment is foifcited. 

Beside> the monthly salaries attached to each ! 
office, there is a travelling allowance equal to 
one shilling per mile, whenever an oftieer is j' 
rcquiri'd lo move about his district; and this, I, 
together with office allowances, adds sometimes ' 
eonsidciably to liis pay. The expenses on ap- 
jininimeiil arc solely incurred for uniform, sad- j 
dl(‘rv, and a eoiiplc of horses. j 

The Bengal police is a \ cry liealthy, pleasant, | 
and oxeding service, and afibrds appointments | 
which we duiibt not many young men m Eng- ' 
land villi be glad to know ol. 

® I 


WATCHING AT THE GATE. | 

Win v\us it that, on the twenty-fourth of j, 
Jnh, *sixty-tno, a luxurious suite of rooms in \ 
th(‘*iI6t( 1 dts Amhassadeiiis, at 'loulou, seemed i , 
to me the most nncomioi table ])lace on earth “ '! 

the sofas too hard, the bed too soit, the carpets 
oppressively yielding, the windows, whether i 
opmi or closed, equally wrong. Why could 1 
rieitliei woik, nor read, nor WTite ? Why 
d'd niy piano produce tnchtful discords, my 
liead ach(, my licarf throb 

Bor this reason. 1 had passed a long morn- j 
iijg 111 the dock yards —slieltering myself Ironi the ( 
fierc( influeiiee of that soulliern sun under 
vvliatrver patches of shade I could find— and | 

watching, fioni thence, strings of felon men, * 
ironed, and at work. The sun’s rays, reflected | 
from every object-— pavement, water, sand, iron { 
— were almost insupportable. j 

“ ITow fatiguing it is,” observed one of our 
company, to walk through a dockyard !** 

Try working in it,” said another. 

We formed a small party of fifty-two. By 
the couitcsy ot the authorities, all strangers^ 
furnished wuth a proper pass — obtained at the 
Admiralty-office, close at naud--~are admitted at 
a certain hour. . 

An ihtelligent official liad the duty of attend- 
ing us, and commenced with an earnest, almost 
solemn exhortation tliat we should “keep 
together.” From beginning to end of our pro- 
gress, this poor man was in a fever bf anxiety 
lest we should separate and stray. If an 
unlucky sheep did for an instant quit the 
flock, our guide became almost wild with ex- 
citement and rage, rushing after the missing 
one, capturing him with little ceremony, and 
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urging him ignominiously back with none at all ; the mat and rug are placed. At the foot, an 
yet managing, all tlie time, to keep an eye on immense iron bar passes round the aijartment, 
tlie wavering fifty-one. Foaming at the mouth, to which the prisoner’s foot is attaoned by a 
he explainca in a breathless manner that he was ring and chain. 

**responsibl<^ at the gale” for fifty-two bodies, From hence w’e went to tlie bazaar, where 
no more, no less, whose entrance«ord«rs and many little articles of really beautiful workman- 
p*assporis were in his pocket. Furthermore, he ship— carved wood and gourds, powder-horns, 
was responsible for the safety of all dockyard pouches, egg-cups, made by the convicts— were 
properly. On this point it was vain to assure for sale, at prices ranging from two hundred 
him that Ihe abstraction of anchors, cables, francs to fifty cents. Some of the more important 
bars, and beams, was the last object we had iu objects were exquisitely designed and wrought, 
view. It was clear that he never ceased to re- Tile vendors were all convicts, and the secretary 
gard us witli suspicion, and to watch (;very who receives the money and undertakes all the 
movement within his range of vision, as if he business arrangements, was himself a yjrisoner for 
thought it boded an attempt to coil!;ral marine life— for murder. An extraordinary thing about 
stores in our hats and handkerchiefs. this man was the grim coxcombry of his dress. 

Nothing could exceed the order and neatness H(‘ was, of course, tittired “en format,” in ^d 
of the whole department, the grand yci simple and yellow; but had somehow contrived to bring 
arrangement of its apparently iucxliaustiblo re- his unhappily-tinted garments within the rules 
sources of every kind; its pom])ous pvramkls of the prevailing fashions. Ilis prison trousers 
of iron hail ; the trophy Napoleon, and th<* inag- were reduced in width one-half, iiuil made to fit 
j nificent armoury, a work of absolute g(*mus. neatly round the calf and ankle, and the red 
with its iiiteruiinablc avenues of small-arms ar- blouse had b(*en metamorphosed into a liandsome 
ranged in every conceivable form, with faultless scarlet swallow -tailed hunt mg-coai. The ring 1 
accuracy, and briglit as though dusted eveiy round his ankle was probably as bright as silver, 
hour. Among other quaint devices, there were but it was skilfully hidden, lie bowed with 
orange-trees, in full bearing, whose leaves and much grace, and accompanied us politely to the 
branches wTi'c musket -locks, triggers, &c., and door. IJeyond it he dared not go. A ball from , 

• the fruit, niuo-pomid shot. one of those good-natiired-lookin" soldiers would 

I We had been handed over to a military escort speedily stop him if lie did. He lifted his green 
j Ihrougii the armoury, and, on descending again cap — fatal badge of a life-ca])tivity— and retired 
I to the court, rejoined our guide, when tlie clias- to his daily avocations, 

i ings, captures, shouting, and reinonstrance, re- IVe made many small purchaser, the con- 
I commenced with new vigonr. Here, again, we vici-mcchanics showing nulimiled confidence 
encountered stiiiigs of sulleii-browed convicts, in our honesty and filling our hands with 
I Mpst of these wore the inoNt horrible expression minute objects, many of which were of con- 
I of liate and rancour; some few' ^'cre rather suicTabh* value. One of the men showed me 
cheerful than ollierwise, and gaz<’(l at us with a wilii his instruments the maimer of carving 
sort of impudent enriosilv. in grner.il, how- cocoa-nut shells. lYliile doing so, a tiny par- 
cver, they seemed to avoid looking at us at all, tide flew up into my eye, giving me for the 
and when some of our party with an imjmlsc ol moment intense pain. The poor man was 
compassion touched their iiats in passing, very overwhelmed with despair. Jlis politeness- 
few returned the .salute. Their guard did not^ his pity — 'rose up in arms. H'as inadarae 
treat them harshly; but, as drove after drove’ much injured ? Alas! she was enduring exqui- 
jiasscd by weary and lame from labour, allow ed site angiush — was it not truly insupportable? 
them to rest and drink at frequent intervals. It And all, unhappy one ! by his mal-address ! 
struck us as singular that so many were lame; “ Kind-hearted creatuio!” I might have thought, 
but, when it is remembered that a convict who Hut my uninjured eye rested on the green cap — 
has escaped lameness, after hut a ycarV im- ‘'Life” — “ 

prisonment, may be recognised by the shuffling After all, there wTre few of the fifty-two who 
gait acquired by his shackled leg, it may easily did not leave that melancholy spot more sorrow- 
be believed that a prolonged familiarity with ful than they came. 

the ring and chain may permanently affect the Just as our cicerone was on the poin I of taking 
limb. leave, he directed my attention to a little woman, ^ 

The faces of these miserable people were quietly dressed, who was w'alkiiig up and down * 
burned to a dark mahogany tint ; most of them on the jiavement outside the gate. She looked j 
were condemned “for life,” none for less than nervously in at the ojicn entrance, then, turning, 
twenty years. Twenty years ! Wlio can realise walked hurriedly away. The glance, and the 
it ? The heart of life cut hopelessly aw'ay — ^the hurried turn, were repeated every time, and my 
timeof hope, and joy, and profitable labour riven friend of the dockyard told me that she had 
from the little span— and, its stead, twenty walked there, with few cxcenj-ions, day 
long years of scorching suii, of biting wind, of for nine years. 'J'lic guards at the gate know 
work, and silence, and shame. her as well as their owm sentry-boxes, and some 

It must be owned that the formats are com- of them could note the gradual decay that had 
modiously lodged. The dor^iitories are large changed her from a bright young pretty-fea- 

• and high, and very airy. Tliere is an inclined .tured woman, to what she now appeared, 
plane the whole length of the room, on which j T She is so aged and altered,” said the gardien, 
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^* that if slie is waiting for anybody w ikm^ be 
nritl not recognise her when be comes out, for 
all ber oonstmioy. There are none ^ under 
twenty years, so eleven years more of this work 
will hardly add to her b^ty T* 

He said this with an -awkward attempt to 
laugh ; but there was an expression in his eye 
that showed me it was but an effort to conceal 
his sympathy, and he went on *. “ iiy one who 
has observed her, as we have, can see that she 
is dyeing n9w. Yes, she is killing herself, for 
certeiu, about the one in there'* 

I was watching the poor little creature, when 
came quickly towards us, gazed, in her 
nervous half-frightened manner, through the 
gate, then, with a hurried “ Good morning” to 
friend, walked hastily away, and disappeared. 
The good-natured fellow* had lifted his cap, and 
returned lier greeting ; but looked lialf-ashanied 
of his politeness, and, in a semi-apologetic tone, 
began to exphdn to me tliat she always said that 
when her weary walk was over for the day, and 
. added: - 

" She is so well known, that nobody thinks 
of stopping or questioning her, and this pave- 
ment is open to the public. There are only 
a few of us who can remember what a little 
l/eauty she was, nine years ago. She was 
always in tears, then, but now she only looks 
sad-^as sad as ever. She had black liair then. 
Once, I asked her if I should try to get 
her an order to ent er, and see any one in there. 
This so touched her, that she would have 
fallen, if 1 had not caught her. I shall never 
forget her face. She looked, somehow, fright- 
ened — 1 don’t know M’hat else to call it. She 
never answered me a word ; but, as soon as 
she could stand, crept slowly away, steadying 
herself by the wall. She raised her hand, once, 
as if she" was going to say sometliing; but she 
di(f not speak, and went away, as J said, not 
coming back for several days. 1 began to feel 
sorry; thinking that, though I meant well, I 
might liave scared the poor creature away ; but, 
at last (on tbe foui'th or fifth morning), there she 
was again, looking so changed and ill, that 1 
only knew her by her w’ays. That day she 
said * Good morning,’ for the first time. It’s 
more than eight years, now, and nobody has 
meddled with her since.” 

basked him if it were possible to get news of 
a prisoner, through him. 

He emswered that the convictsleave all identity 
outside the walls. Within, they are nameless 
units, distinguished merely by a number. It is 
only the highest authorities who can identify or 
communicate individually with any convict. 

As I left the gates, my thougliis returned 
from the pitiable wateher at the gate to the 
convicts within it. Could nothing be done 
to ameliorate ,tlie moral condition of the 
imprisoned outcasts? Did no man care for 
their souls? The enforced labour, the hard 
diet, the rigid disciplinaiy regulations, these, 
tho^h poittM* could be endured, and might 
each in the end bear wholesome fruit. It is a 
degrades the spirit, and extinguishes 


those last glimmetings of eiedf-mpeht which 
sometimes sohavn foc life i ^is it is which 
is most ixnmieal to repentas^ ittid wages insen^ 
sate war against tkewyobjeet it is Ihe dearest 
aim of punishment to pfromote. i?fie homors of 
Norfolh Island were themselves the immediate 
sources of crimes' too fearful to reed. D^mie 
a man into a beast, without stnpifyii^ hS in- 
tellect to the beastly level, and woiAer not that 
the maddened wretch— •abandoned, as it seem^ 
by God and man— -yields up the relics of his 
judgment to tbe most ghastly conceptions of 
crime. Is not this playing into the hands of the 
tempter.? True, we, in Dngland, liave been so 
eager to ameliorate tliia real “ darkness within,” 
as to.be betrayed into an opposite danger; but 
even tliis, with its acknowledged incrniveni- 
enees, was a noble error compared with that 
which, while confessing that a criminal is not 
deserving of death, eliminates him from the 
pale of humanity, extinguishes his individuality, 
and, teaching Kim neither penitence nor resig- 
nation, leaves liim to weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, without one gleam of ho])e. 

Now, I could understand why the poor little 
woman dared not relieve her heart-thirst by 
gazing oil her fallen hero. The remembrance 
of him, even in his days of recklessness and 
crime, was more tolerable than the sight of his 
sullen apathy — the offspring of despair. 


THE SHOP-SIDE OF ART. 

I. 

The earth is full of coujiles who are made 
for each other ; not only of couples wh6sc 
destiny it i.? to love, but of those whose destiny 
it is to hate. For every spider there is created 
a fly ; for every cat a mouse ; for every bird a 
worm ; for every innocent” bill-holder a really 
innocent bill-acceptor, and for every picture- 
dealer a picture-buyer. It is doubtful if that 
favourite target of small divines — the world — 
could be kept revolving in mid-air without such 
a provision of nature, and, therefore, if we re- 
cord the iiabits and manners of antagonistic 
races, let us do it with so little party-feeling, 
and so much philosophical calmness, that some- 
thing like the truth may be arrived at. 

II. 

Though Mr. Huggin was born some twenty 
years before Mr. Eizak Sleman, yet the latter 
gentleman was evidently destined to exert a 
peculiar influence over the former. The start 
that Mr. Huggin got in life over Mr. Sleman' 
seemed only to have been used in preparing for 
that gentleman’s appearance. Ir money was 
accumulated by Mr. Huggin — aftd it wm accu- 
mulated— in a business so uhpiotorial as the 
tallow-tradc, it was allowed to grow in all its 
rank luxuriance until Mr. Slemem presented 
himself to pluck it. 

HI. 

In tracing the rise and progress of Mr. Eizak 
Sleman, we are struck by the many changes 
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wMdii a single name may undergo. The father 
of Mr. Sleman thought pwper to sign himscif . 

while another eon gently elmnged his 
tille to Siayi^an, a'eecond to SioTnan, and a 
third to Sl^jg^an. iSne vowels are very ac^ 
(^modating. Another branch of the same 
family — an unde of the subject of our sketch— 
went even further, and by adding ‘‘Van” to 
one end of his name, and the letter “ h” to the 
ot)ier, he came out as Mr. Van Slemaun. 
Without going into the question of how far 
individiial taetc may have had an influence in 
these changes, there is no douU that they were 
found useful in all matters of busincsb. 

Young Eizak Sleman (or Solomoift) was born 
in a mingled atmosphere of liorses and art. If 
he had come into the world only ten years 
earlier, he might have found himself cradled in 
a low gaming-house, and ten years before that 
— about the time that Mr. Huggiii was born — 
he might have wondered what took his father 
away for exactly seven years and a half — neither 
more nor less. As it was, however, lie first 
saw the light in an obscure by-street, and in a 
low, brown shop, where betting-books had 
scarcely been driven out, and Holy Families 
{painted in oil) had hardly been gathered in. 
As he grew a little older, and able to use his 
eyes, lie found that his father’s permarieni 
stock-in-trade was a large treacly portrait much 
cracked, of a woman in a rufi‘, a couple of bronze 
candlesticks, a few ])ieces of dusty old china, 
some empty picture-iVames, and a parclirnent- 
coloured statuette of a figure that/ had no iiead, 
only half an arm, and one log that wanted a 
foot. These things were always dispUurd in a 
coal-holc kind of gloom, and were nevm* dis- 
turbed, either by buyer or seller. 

As Eizak Sleman grew old<*r still, and able to 
use his mind as well as lus eyes, he was gra- 
dually taught some of the secrets of his lather’s 
business. lie had the })leasure of seeing that 
business increase, and of learning the mam prin- 
ciples upon which it was conducted. A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever, was old Salamans’s 
maxim; but only if you know how to deal 
with it. 

The first step was to get the thing of beauty 
— ^the Holy fc’amily, or the Head of the Ma- 
donna, as the case might be — and then to care- 
fully ptepare it as bait for tire trap. This 
picture was never one of those manufactured 
masses of paint and yaruisli that, arc populaily 
supposed to be produced, in any quantity, in 
certain garrets, and to be baked and smoked 
in certmn ovens and kitchen chimneys. The 
class of buyers that old Salanians angled for, 
were persons of some intelligence, some taste, 
much wealth, jnore vanity and cupidity, and 
a little judgpient. These hucksters— for huck- 
sters they were— could not be deceived by 
copies a week old, even if copyists of suf- 
ficient talent were to be drawn from more pro- 
fitable work upon tenth-rate original pictures, 
or the reproduction of the modern masters. The 
common instinct of trade was against this form 
of fraud. If the well-known wormeaten w'ood^ 


or the peculMo* of the ^ could 

be successfully imitated* what would 

there be to exert this extra when a 

hundred safer and cheaper ooBwmpmi^ 
are to be found in the market ? # . * 

The chief works, then, that Eizak Bleiaiai^s 
father was always endeavouring to secure, wer^ 
pictures painted by those few earnest pupils 
who bad sat at the living feet of the old masters. 
Sometimes the eyes of the masters liad rested 
approvingly upon these works ; sometimes their 
hands hod kindly given them a touch of grace 
^ beyond the reach of the humble students* art, 

I It may be, that amongst these nameless students, 

I were many who strove hard to create something 
that the world should cherish, and who sank to 
I rest with a faint hope that they had accom- 
i plished their task. They were spared the pain of 
seeing their images of beauty mellowed with age, 
encrusted with a thousand falsehoods, and pa- 
tronised by greasy tout ers in low sale-rooms. If 
the bitter dest iiiy of their lofty labour liad been 
unfolded to them, they would surely have de- 
stroyed their bandiwori:, and the great Salamaiis 
family would have be^ fed only* upon those 
coarse contemporary imitations that were openly 
painted and sold in the lifetime of the masters, 
by liucksters wlio knew no guile. 

The elder Satamans, how^ever, did not confine 
his dealings to the stray pictures of antiquity, 
but he became a patron of living art,. He 
found out many Bnl-ish artists whose^ neces- 
sities wore slightly in advance of their income, 
and, while he played the Samaritan, he made 
many presentame* additions to his pictorial 
stock. With these, productions, and the pupil 
{lictures before, described, a mass of framed 
and unframed rubbish was freshened up, and a 
catalogue prepared of a high class periodical 
sale. This sale was always lai’gely supported^ by 
contribut ions from the great Salanians family ; by 
pici ures from “Slay man and Co.” (the eldest son) 
of Polyglot-square ; by bronzes and articles of 
viriii iVom Humphrey “ Sloman” (the second 
son) of Cameo-court, Oxford-streoi ; and by more 
“charming” pictorial productions from “bleigh- 
man and Slcigliman” (the third son) of Sligo- 
buildiiigs. City. The sale always took place at 
the auction-rooms of Mr. Van Slemann (the 
brother of the elder Salamans), w^hich were 
situated in a })romineiit part of Mudgate-liilj, 
the chief thoroughfare of London. These rooms 
were very gay and enticing in front, and very 
small and dark in the interior. 

On the morning of the sale — or the attempted 
sale — ^about half an hoiu' before the official 
arrival of the auctioneer — a little crowd was al- 
ways collected on Mudgate-liill turning over 
the fluttering leaves of the catalogues that were 
nailed upon green-baize boards at the doorway, 
or looking at the great picture nwith which the 
trap w'as baited on t-hat particular occasion, and 
whicli was displayed so as to catch the eye of 
passers-by at the single window in front. The 
greatest part of this qyowd consisted of a 
jiumbcr of middle-^ed men, who were made 
up ^0 play a part in sucli a manner, that they 
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not to imvo deceived a child. A ragged- 
©dged jellov^ collar on a starch-caked yellow 
sS*t, a high black stock threadbare at the 
-sides, a well-brushed thin black dress coat, and 
father shiny blitfsk trousers that would bear no 
violent exercise, a pair of mended Blueher boots, 
and a pair of ragged cotton gloves, is not the 
costume usually worn hy weSthy collectors of 
art. Yet these were the highly polished men 
who were supposed to be regardless of money 
whenaRnhens or a Corregio came in their w'ay, 
and who, if not investing for tlicmselvcs, were the 
confidential agents of LortlM umhlcj irg, a devoted 
buyer of pictures, who was prevented by para- 
lysts from attending personally at. the sales. 
Poor wrbtchcs; they looked with their clean- 
shaven, melancholy faces, as if the sliglitcst 
whispered invitation to a substantial dinner at a 
snug w'arm City tavern would have thrown them 
off tneir balance, and have caused them to%, 
like a cloud of j^wallows, from the barren feast 
of paint. 

Inside the auction-trap was a sprinkling of 
eager confederate dealers; the four or five 
porters, who were proh#bly '‘junior partners,” 
and who looked like prize-fi’glitcrs ; and the usual 
number of "picture agents.” As soon as a 
promising stranger entered i lie room, it was 
the business 6f one of these latter men to fasten 
on him, and to explain the beauties and defects 
of the collection under sale. It must always be 
delightful to a man of refiacnient, to have sucli 
agreeable guides at his elbow, and to overlook 
their flavour of onions, tobacco, and stalc-clotlics, 
in admiration of their intense appreciation of 
art. There can, of course, be nothing to jar 
the^ most sensitive nerves in licaring a tlnck 
hoarse spunging-liouse voice enlarging upon the 
minute rendering of the crown ol thorns, or in 
seeing a grimed knobby finger half hooped willi 
brisy rings, employed m pointing out the 
hidden touches of the agony in the garden. 

The sales at Mr. Van Slemann’s were not 
entirely supported by family contributions, but 
were swollen by many "noble works” and 
"religious subjects” that were sent by other 
traders of a similar stamp. A fine of two 
shillings' and sixpence upon every lot was found 
sufficient to cover the expenses upon these con- 
signments, and ,pay the auctioneer a trifle for 
bjs trouble. When the sale of a liigh-priccd 
picture to an ignorant but greedy purchaser 
did really occur — as it sometimes did — the 
tranwtion was saddled ‘with, and able to bear, 
a commission of a very princely character. No 
man ever entered those rooms, or even peeped 
in at the window, who was not followed, and 
whose position in society was not thorouglily 
learnt, if he looked like, or promised to bud 
into a buyer. He m^iy have been astonished 
to And that ^he pictorial treasures of his 
mansion were known to numbers of unsightly 
men, like sheriff's officers. He may have been 
astonished to And that after he had inquired 
about a landsca]>e or tavern scene at the shop 
of Slay man and Co.,” his ball table was loaded 
the next morning with Claudes and Tenieifses, 


from "Bleighman 'and Sleighhian’s,’’ that had 
been left for his examination and approval by a 
strange man, a strange woman; or e^en-a strange 
boy. He may have been astoniahed to find that 
his steps had been dogged from a print-shop ; 
Und that when he wanted a little aavice aboot 
a picture to guide his not very reliable judgment, 
the owner of the property seemed to know where 
he had applied for that advice, if not' the exact 
words of the advice that had been given. He 
would have been more astonished, if he had not 
" bled freely,” to find himself the purchaser of a j 
fine old crusted collection of Italian saints, and | 
half a dozen sturdy M'itnesscs springing out of the j 
ground, wlb had each and all a distmet rccol- ! 
led ion that he had promised to pay two thousand ! 
guineas for them. If he gave any indications 
that, with proper care and management, he was 
likely to become that sallow-faced, wild-eyed 
spcclrc— the collector who w'ould "bleed to | 

dcalli” — a net was woven round him, from j 

which tlicre was little chance of escape ; he i 

was fed with nothing but what was likely to | 

encourage his ouc idea, and he was never 
deserted until he was reduced to madness, or to 
a mere fruitless husk. ‘ 

This is the great vict iin that every art-liuckster ' 

is always search] ug for, and who* he knows is ! 

existing for him in some hidden corner of the ' 

world. His s}}op.s — his family organisation — his ! 

" knock-out” combinations — his delusive sales — | 

arc nothing but ingenious devices to employ liis ; 

lime, compared with the great mission of his ! 

life— the necessity for finding this victim in the I 

crow d. I 

These wTre tlic ('xpcrienccs and teachings ^ 

ihut were const aully betore young Frzak Slcman i 

as he grew to bo a man; and wlien ho attained ! 

that j)oriod of life, of course, lie became a pic- j 

ture-dcalcr. ' 

IV. 1 

And w hat had Mr. ITuggin been doing for the ! 
lust fi\c-and -twenty years lo prepare himself for ! 
the slaughter? Beyond the fact, already re- [ 

corded, that he had made a good deal of money | 
in the tallo\v-t rade, he seemed to have reached | 

the age of fivc-and-forty wdthout being much ' 

the wiser for it. 

His business wms not sufficient to occupy his 
mind, and he wished to be known as something 
more tliaii a successful merchant. Society did 
not fraternise with liim. His dinners were eaten ; 
but eaten with silent contempt ; and it was while 
suflering under this galling treatment that, being 
unable to write a book or shake the senate, hb 
formed the melancholy idea of setting up as ■ a 
person of taste. He proceeded very gently — al- 
most imperceptibly at first — as a man with his 
trading instincts and knowledge <Df the value of 
money would naturally do; but, degrees, he 
gained courage, or found that timidity was worse 
tlian useless in the art-collecting world. He de- 
serted his prints and etchings, nis Antonios and 
Bolswerts, for paintings of various qualities and 
many scliools. Living in a northern town, lie 
employed in commissions a rude provincial prac- 
titioner, like a country barber, with no more 
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honcsity tbaa the great Salamans family, but with 
none of their keenness and experience. This man 
w'aa so clumsy, and so greedy of present profit, 
that he would have nipped the most promising in- 
nocent purchaser in the bud. Before, however, he 
could succeed in disgusting the piind and qpcning 
the eyes of Mr. Huggin, that gentleman was 
carried out of ins reach by important business 
in town. 

V. 

It was at tliis period that the death of Sir 

1 Saffron Hill, the great collector and connois- 
spr, was announced. Sir Saffron Hill had ex- 
cited the envy and admiration of hjs tribe for 
more than half a century. Tiic envy was be- 
1 stowed upon his collection, the admiration upon 
i 4is judgment. He was supposed to possess 

1 cilery thing that was unique and valuable; he 
was supposed to know the imposition from the 
i gpuine thing at a glance. If he declared a 
i picture to be by the divine liaffaelle, it was 

1 . warranted : if he refused to say that a group of 
j plump beauties was by llubeus, their rcpiialion 
j was hopelessly blasted. He had been iieard to 
j| utter some contemptuous remarks about Guido, 
ji and Venuscs fell, at once, to a discount in the 

1 j market. His opinion was sought even beyond 
|| the realms of high arl, and be was sometimes 
! asked to place his hand on the brown back of a 
j 1 violin, and to tell its trembling owner if it was 

I ! really a Straduarius. 

1 Sir Saffron Hill lived a lonely life in one of 

i the old squares, with nothing bul his beloved col- 
' lection and a few vulgar servants. He was very 
i unwilling to sliow his collectiop, and was a 

1 miser, in every sense of the word, although 
; it has been the fashion never to associate tliis 

1 character with anything but money. Onei 
! evening, after diniicr. Sir Saffron Hill was 
; discovered dead in his easy-eliair, wdth his 

1 latest purchase — a small piece of Palissy-ware — 
j on the hearth-rug before Iiim. There w’as abun- 
j dance of^ dusky Utrecht velvet, tortoiseshell 
j buhl, lapis lazuli, ebony, Sevres porcelain, oil- 
j colour gems, and water-colour jewels at his side 
i and at his back, while a bust of one of the 
j Csesars, nearly over his licad, seemed to be 
; making faces at another Cmsar opposite, as if 
i nothing had happened. 

1 The death was rather welcomed by tlie art- 

' world than otherwise, as it promised to disperse 
a very large and valuable collection. The late 
unrivalled connoisseur had died without a wnll, 
and the two discarded children — a boy and girl 
— who came forward to claim the property, 
were not disposed, either by education or cir- 
cumstances, to retain it in its art form. A dozen 
hammers were trembling with eagerness, but 
the choice fell itpon Messrs. Gowen and Gome. 

,VI. 

Tor days you could hardly get near the cele- 
brated auction rooms in Plush-strcet, St. Croesus. 
Tile crowd was so great audso mixed, ilia’t many 
, persons of authority said it was like going to 
court. The Couutc&s of Dura was seen strug- 

£ 1 

gUng between Mr. . Bi^rringloa from White- 
chapel (alias “ Didfing md a leading 

member of the great Salamans family, > The 
Duke of Majolica had his hat knocked orhr his 
eyes. The street was full of carriages, and 

go-carts; and the spotless auctioneers were ac- 
cused of favouring certain visitors by le^ing , 
them in through a skylight. 

The second day's sale served to tone down 
this enthusiasm a little, and, on the third day, 

Mr. Huggin was passing by chance, .and found 
his way into the centre of the auction-room. 

“ Lot ninety-five," continued the auctioneer, 
rapidly. "An interior— Van Pothaus— two 
figures at window — beautiful effect of pipe-light 
•—credit alike to artist and collector — shall we 
say one hundred pounds ?" 

Two, three, five, ten hundred pounds were 
quickly offered from various parts of the crowd. 

"Thousaii’ guinis,” cried the eldest of the 
Salamans family. " Mr. Slayman and Co.” 

" One thousand and eighty pounds," exclaimed 
a feeble little gentleman in spectacles. 

* One thousand and eighty pounds," repeated 
the auctioneer. 

"Let Slayman 'av’ it," shouted the venerable 
father of the Salamans family. 

" Mr. Suiamaiis," said tlie auctioneer, sternly, 

“ I must beg that yon will abstain from inter- 
ru|)ting the sale." 

The sale went on, and a i all, severe-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, in a white necktie, 
secured the picture with a solemn inclination of 
his head, and a/iommaudiiig wave of his hand, 
for fifteen bundr(?d pounds. 

" Lord Eik Y Drummond, 1 think ?" said the 
auctioneer’s clerk, as he recorded the purchaser’s 
name. The solemn inclination of the head was 
slowly repeated, and the Salamans family looked 
as if they had made the acquaintance of a new 
picture-buyer before unknown to them. • 

Mr. Huggin witnessed all this in silent amaize- 
nient. * He had read a few books that took the 
puiple-bloom view of art, but not sufficient to 
turn his brain ; and, at present, bis chief touch- 
btoiic of merit in a picture was the two-foot 
rule. The Van Potliaus he had just seen sold 
for such a considerable sum, was no larger than 
many works he had got at home, which he fully 
believed he had bought with the rarest taste and 
judgment. He saw more lots disposed of to 
buyers who took the well-advertised charac- 
ter of the late Sir Saffron Hill as a gua- 
rantee in every way sufficient for the value 
of the paintings. The Salamans family looked 
on, bought nothing, and gained some useful in- 
formation about buyers. Mr. Huggin looked 
on and thought he saw Jiis way, while gaining 
the reputation of a person of taste, to work a 
wonderful field for profitable investment. He 
bought a few more volumes upon the j^niirple- 
bloom view of art, which lie read, and nuxea up 
with his shop view of the subject. When lie 
had settled dow n, once more, in his northern 
city, he was in as fit a state as any collector 
could ever be, to be tapped by a judicious pic- 
ture-dealer. 
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ottglit not to have deceived a child. A ragged* 
^ed yellow collar on a atarcli-oakod yellow 
slSt, a high black stock worn threadbare at the 
sides, a welhbrushed thin black dress coat, and 
father shiny black tronsers that would bear no 
violent exercise, a pair of mended Bluclier boots, 
and a pair of ragged cotton gloves, is not the 
ooitumc usually worn by wealthy collectors of 
art. Yet these were the highly polished men 
who were supposed 1o be regardless of money 
when a^nbenS or a Corregio came in their way, 
and who, if not investing for themselves, were the 
confidential agents of LordMumblcpcg. a dev oied 
buyer of pictures, who wnb prov(‘nte(i par.i- 
lysis from attending ])ersoiiaIly at the saic^. 
toor wretches; they looked with their clean- 
shaven, melancholy faces, as if the ‘^lightest 
whispered invitation to a substantial dinner at a 
snug warm City tavern would have thrown them 
off their balance, and have caused them to tly, 
like a cloud of ^wallows, from the barren feast 
of paint. 

Inside the auction-trap was a spi inkling of 
eager confederate dealers; the tour or five 
porters, who were probably “junior partners/' 
and who looked like prize-fighters ; and the usual 
number of ‘‘picture agents.” As soon as a 
promising stranger entered tlie room, it was 
the business 6f one of these latter men to fasten 
on him, and to explain the beauties and d'^fecN 
of the collection uuder sale It must {ilways be 
delightful to a man of relinemeut, to have such 
agreeable guides at his elbow, and to oveilook 
their flavour of onions, tobacco, mid si ule-clollies, 
in admiration of their intense aj)]>rcciaiion of 
art. There can, of course, be nothing to jn 
the most sensitive nerves in hearing a tluck 
hoarse spunging-liouse voice enlarging upon the 
minute rendering of the crown of thorns, or m 
seemg a grimed knobby finger half hooped with 
brassy rings, employed in pointing out the 
hidden toudics of 1 he agony in the garden. 

The sales at Mr. Van Sleiniuin’s w’cre nol 
entirely supported by family contributions, but 
were sw’ollen by many “noble works” and 

religious subjects” that w'crc sent by other 
traders of a similar stamp, A fine of two 
shillings and sixpence ujion every lot was found 
sufficient to cover the expenses upon these con- 
signments, an(Lpay the auetioiuer a trifle for 
bis trouble. When the sale of a high-priced 
pictare to an ignorant but greedy jmrclmser 
did really occur — as it sometmn's did — the 
transaction was saddled wvith, and able to bear, 
a commission of a very princely character. No 
man ever entered those rooms, or even peopl'd 
in at the window, who was not followed, and 
whose position in society vv'us not thoroughly 
learnt, if he looked like, or promised to b\id 
into a buyer. He piay have been astonished 
to find that ibe pictorial treasures of Ids 
mansion were known to numbers of unsightly 
men, like sheriff’s officers. He may have been 
astonished to find that after he had inquired 
about a landscape or tavern scene at the shop 
of ** Slayman and Co.,” his hall table was loaded 
the next morning with Claudes and Tenierses, 


from “Sleighman and Sleighman’s,^' that had 
been left for liis examination and approval by a 
strange man, a strange woman, or even a straugc 
boy. He may have been astonished to find that 
his steps had been dogged from a print-shop ; 
hnd that when he wanted a little advice about 
a pici lire to guide his not very reliable judgment, 
the owner of the property seemed to know where 
be had applied for that advice, if not the exact 
words of the advice that had been given. He 
would have been more astonished, if ho had not 
“ bled freely,” to find himself the purchaser of .a ! 
flue old crusted collection of Italian saints, ami (' 
half a dozen st urdy witnesses springing out of the ' 
ground, wlb liad each and all a distinct rccol- ' 
lection t hat he had promised to pay two thousand ' 
guineas for them. If he gave any indications ' 
that, with piopcr care and management, he was I 
likely to become that sallow-faced, wild-eyed ] 
spce'tie - ilio eolltctor who would “bleed to i 

diath” — a net was woven round 1dm, from ' 

vvliieh there was little chance of escape; he , 
was fed vvotli nothing but what was likely to 
encourage his one idea, and he was never • 
descited until he was reduced to madness, or to 
a im re fruitic&s husk. 

Tins IS the great victim that every art-hiickstcr 
IS always seaiehing for, and who he know^s is 
existing fur him in some hidden corner of tlic 
vv 01 Id. ills shops- - las family organisation — lus ' 

“knock-out” CO 'ibiiiations — Ida delusive sales — 
are nothing but iiiiieiuous devices to employ Ids 
time, compaud with the great mission of Ids 
lile— the nccessitv lor fiiiding thi^ victim in the 
eiowd. 

Tlicse wcic the (‘Xjierieiices aiul tcacldiigs 
liuitwcic eoiivLmtl} bdoie voung Mizak Sloman 
as he grew to b-'aman; and when lit' attained ' 
that period of hfc, of coursg he liecame a pie- , 
tuic-dcaler. 

IV. 

Vnd wliai liad Mi. Iluggin been doiiig for the ' 
last five-and-twcuty years to i>re[>arc himself lor 
the siauglib'r? Beyond the fact, already re- j 
eoided, that he had made a good ileal of money 
lu tiie t allow' -trade, he seemed to have rcaclied , 
tlie age of fivo-auil-forty without being much 
the wiser for it. i 

His business wa^ not suffieiciii to occupy his 
mind, and he wished to be known as something 
more than a successful merchant. {Society did 
not IraleruLse wit li him. His dinners were eaten ; 
but eaten with silent contempt ; and it was while 
suflcring under tins gallmg treatment that, being 
unable to write a book or shake the senate, he 
formed the mclanclioly idea of setting up as -a 
person of taste, lie proceeded very gently — al- 
most imperceptibly at first — as a man wit li his 
trading instincts and knowledge oi the value of 
money would naturally do ; but, by degrees, he 
gamed courage, or found that timidity was worse 
than useless in llie art-collccting world. He de- 
serted his prints and etchings, Vis Antonios and 
Bolswerts, for paintings of various qualities and 
many schools. Living in a northern town, lie 
cm])loycd in commissions (i rude provincial prac- 
titioner, like a country barber, with no more 
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honesty than tlie great Salamaos family, but with 
aoiie of their keenness and experience. This man- 
was so clumsy, and so greedy of present profit,’ 
that he would have nipped the most promising in- 
nocent purchaser in the bud. Before, however, he 
coul<^ succeed in di^usting the mind and opening 
the eyes of Mr. Huggin, that gentleman was 
carried out of his reach by important business 
in town. 

V. 

It was at this period that the death of Sir 
Saffron Hill, the great collector and connois- 
seur, was announced. Sir Saffron Hill had ex- 
cited the envy and admiration of hjs tribe for 
more than half a century. The envy was be- 
stowed upon his collection, the admiration upon 
i Ips judgment. He was supposed to possess 
I everything that was unique and valuable; he 
I was supposed to know the imposition from the 
I genuine thing at a glance. If he declared a 
picture to be by the divine llaflaelle, it was 
i. warranted : if he refused to say that a group of 
! plump beauties w^as by lUibcns, their reputation 
I was hopelessly blasted. H(^ had been heard to 
j utter some contemptuous remarks about Guido, 

1 and Venuses fell, at once, to a discount in the 
' ' market. His opinion was sought even beyond 
I the realms of high art, and he was sometimes 
j asked to place his hand on the brown back of a 
, violin, and to tell its trembling owner it it was 
! I really a Straduarius. 

' Sir Saffron Hill lived a lomdy life in one of 
; ' the old squares, witli nothing but his beloved col- 
' I lection and a few vulgar servants. He was very 
: unwilling to show his collcciiop, and was a 
! miser, in every sense of the word, although 
it has been the fashion never to associate this 
> character wdtli anything but money. One 
I evening, after dinner. Sir Saffron Id ill was 
! discovered dead in his casy-chair, wdtli his 
latest purchase ~a small niece of ihilissy-warc — 
i on the heartli-iug before iiim. There was abun- 
i dance of dusky Utrecht velvet, tortoiseshell 
, buld, lapis lazuli, ebony, Sevres porcelain, oil- 
i colour gems, aiid Avater-colour jewels at his side 
1 and at his back, while a bust of one of the 
j Caesars, nearly over his head, seemed to be 
making faces at another Cscsar opposite, as if 
nothing had happened. 

The death w’as rather w’cleomed by the ari- 
world than otherwise, as it promised to disperse 
I a very large and valuable collection. The late 
' unrivalled connoisseur had died without a wall, 
and the two discarded children — a boy and girl 
— who came forward to claim the property, 
were not disposed, either by education or cir- 
cumstances, to retain it in its art form. A dozen 
hammers were trembling with eagerness, but 
the choice fell wpon Messrs. Gowen and Gome. 

VI. 

lor days you could hardly get near the cele- 
brated auction rooms in Plush-street, SL Croesus. 
The crowd was so great and so mixed, that many 
, persons of authority said it was like going to 
court. The Countess of Dura was seen strug- 


gling between Mr.. Barringtcsa from White- 
chapel (alias “DuHag ffemmy*^) awd a leading 
member of the great Salamarw family^ The 
Duke of Majolica had lus hat knocked over his 
eyes. The street was full of carriages, cabs, and 
go-carts ; and tho spotless auctioneers were ac- 
cused of favouring certain visitors by letting, 
them in through a skylight. 

The second day^s sale served to tone dovm 
this enthusiasm a Utile, and, on the third day, 
Mr. Huggin was passing by cliance,^and found 
his way into the centre of the auction-rOom, 

** Lot ninety-five,” continued the auctioneer, 
rapidly. “An interior — Van Pothaus — two 
figures at window — beautiful effect of pipe-light 
— credit alike to artist and collector — ^shall we 
say one hundred pounds ?” 

Two, three, five, ten hundred pounds were 
quickly offered from various parts of the crowd, 

“Thouaan’ guinis,” cried the eldest of the 
Salamans family. “ Mr. Slay man and Co.” 

“ One thousand and eighty pounds,” exclaimed 
a feeble little gentleman in spectacles. 

^ One thousand and eighty pounds,” repeated 
the auctioneer. 

“Let Slayman ’av’ it,” shouted tlie venerable 
father of the Salamans family. 

“ Mr. Salamans,” said the auctioneer, sternly, 
“ I must beg that you will abstain from inter- 
rupting the sale.” 

The sale went on, and a tall, severe-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, in a white necktie, 
secured the picture with a solemn inclination of 
his head, and a commanding wave of his hand, 
for fifteen hundral pounds. 

“Loid Eiky Drummond, I think?” said the 
auctioneer’s cleik, as he recorded the purchaser’s 
name. The solemn inclination of the head was 
slowly repeated, and the Salamans family looked 
as if fhey had made the acquaintance of a new 
picture-buyer before unknown to them. • 

JVIr. Huggin witnessed all this in silent amafee- 
racut. • He had read a few books that took the 
pur])le-bloom view of art, but not sufficient to 
turn his brain ; and, at present, his chief touch- 
stone of merit in a picture was the two-foot 
rule. The Van Pothaus lie had just seen sold 
for such a considerable sum, was no larger than 
many works he liad got at home, which he fully 
believed he had bought w'itli the rarest taste and 
judgment. He saw more lots disposed of to 
buyers who took the well-advertised chai'ac- 
ter of the late Sir Saffron Hill as a gua- 
rantee in every way sufficient for the value 
of the paintings. The Salamans family looked 
on, bought nothing, and gained some useful in- 
formation about buyers. Mr. Huggin looked 
on and thought he saw liis way, wiiue gaining 
the reputation of a person of taste, to work a 
wonderful field for pi’ofitable investment. He 
bought a few more volumes upon the j^urple- 
bloom view of arl, which he reafi, and mixeaup 
with his shop view of the subject. ^ When he 
had settled doivii, oiicc more, in his northern 
city, he was in as fit a state as any collector 
could ever be, to be tapped by a judicious pic- 
ture-dealer. 
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VII, 

Tlie promi«inff buyers wbo bad turned up 
1 ^ sale af tlie &te Sir SadVou JEQU^s eoHeetion 
bad Been secured by Eiaab Sleemm’s broibers, 
and oilier labourers in the same vineyard. Lcwrd 
Eiky DrumuMmd bad fallen to bis father ; and, 
.thoii^ be felt that Im eould bayp made more 
of his brdsliip, tbe duty due from a son to a 
; parent forbade bim interfering in their traiisac- 
i tiom 

I (Cbm pQsifion drove Mm, in some measure, into 
the country; and be tried a plan, well known in 
tbe trade, which liad something of the prospect- 
ing rod about it. He endeavoured io draw out 
tbe local patrons of art by a travelling pid ure- 
sak. He sometimes said tbe sale was by order 
of the sheriff, which looked official. He some- 
times gave out that the collection belonged to a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, whose pecu- 
niary difficulties had become too great to be 
borne. This stimulated curiosity, which brought 
an audience; and it was rave, indeed, if the 
auction passed off without something being sold 
at a handsome profit. * 

The cuterprising picturc^dealcr pursued i his 
plan for months — the summer montlis — witliout 
meeting with a promising victim. He liad 
pushed himself, stage by stage, far into the land, 
and had just concluded an unsuccessful sale m a 
very dull but substantial uorllicrn town. He 
had retired, rather depressed, to Ids hotel, when 
he was told that a gentleman wished to see him. 
Tbe proper couple liad found each otiici’, at 
last ! Tile geiitlemau was Mr. Huggin. 

vm. 

Five years soon flew by after this interview j 
at tbe hotel, and Mr, Huggin, to all appearance, 
bad “ bled’* very freely. His walls wxre covered 
with “ noble works,** ** delicious productions,” 
"ifeligious subjects,*’ and warranted ‘^mas- 
terpieces,** from garret to cellar. Mrs. Hiiggiii 
^ turned tip. her t^yes when she looked at these- 
treasures, shrugged her shoulders, and said i 
nothing. Women arc so odd. Mr. Huggin 
believed that the mantle of the late fc5ir Saflron 
Hill had descended upon his slioiilders ; and, 
as be had impiussed Jiis neighbours with the 
same belief, he was supremely happy. 

F<i*ak Sleman often made his apppearance 
at Huggin Hall with a (juantity of luggage. 
When be left, after staying a liight, he liad 
seldom anything more than a carpet-bag to lake 
down to the station. Yet, although Air. Eizak 
. Slemaii’s visits to Huggin Half were always 
made to efteot a sale, sometimes, as a matter 
of policy, be attempted to repurcliase. 

You know Lord Eiky Drummond r” asked 
Mr. Sleman. 

“ I’ve seen bis lordship in public,” answered 
Mr. Huggin. 

About llialf Teniers ; he’s mad a’ter it, an* 
don’t mind three huuderd pound.” 

** I’m sorry for his lordship.” 

You ou’y giv* me two for it, yer know.” 

** Mr. Sleman,” said Mr. Pluggin, sternly, at 
this point, I will not be talked to in this 


manner. My priiioi|de is to buy pictures,, not 
to job tbem.*^ 

rx.. 

In spite of this stem rebuke, purpk-ibloom 
view of art had never taken mi < undivided bold 
of Mr., Huggin, and bad been shared with 
lower feelings of tbe trade. When he began to 

f row tired of the barren reputation be had esta- 
lislied as a person of taste, be prepared bis 
gigantic collection for tbe market without tlio 
slightest misgiving. The impression made upon 
him at the sale of Saffron Hill’s treasures bad 
never faded from his mind, and Messrs. Gowen 
and Gome were, of course, the gentlemen 
who received Ms instructions. From this mo- 
ment the hitherto constant Mr. Eizak Sleman 
disappeared, and melted for ever, into the broad 
bosom of the Salamans family. * 

X. 

There was something w'roiig about tbe first 
day’s sale. The attendance was numerous, and 
many pictures wrere sold, but the receipts were 
ridiculously small, considering the expectations 
of Afr. liuggin. Perhaps Mr. Huggin’s re- 
putation had not been so w^ell advertised as 
the laic Sir Saffron Hill’s. Perhaps it would 
have been better if the collection had been sold 
as belonging t-o a mock baronet. The auc- 
tioneers were suspiciously, almost painfully 
silent. Air. Huggin glided busily about the 
room, and w'as much hurt to find that those* who 
appeared to be profc.ssional picture-dealers ab- 
slauied from rising beyond a very low bidding. 
Air. liuggin prided himself upon being a shrewd, 
experienced man of business, and he thought 
he knew exactly what to do under the circum- 
, stances. He ])rivately retained several sham 
j buyers for the second ^ay’s sale in order to sup- 
port the market. 

The first lot that was brought forward w^as 
an enormous piece of Chiuese-looking art, tiiat 
i was said to be the masterpiece of the divine 
Bellini. 

“ Ten pounds ?” began the auctioneer. 

“ Thirty, forty, ninety, two hund’ed, seven 
luind’ed,” shouted half a doaen shabby men, 
who leaped up, one after the other, like so 
many Jacks-in-boxes. 

“Ten pounds, 1 say,” repeated the auclioiieer, 
looking sternly at the sham bidders, and going 
back to his starting-point. 

“Ninety, two hund’ed, six hund’ed, thousan,” 
exclaimed tbe same sliMiby men, leaping again. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, with dig- 
nity, “it is evident what this means. 1 tMnfc 
we’d belter close the sale.” 

There was much confusiou after iMs, but no 
serious opposition to the proposal ; and, in half 
an hour, the public had all left the }>lace. . 

“ Mr. Gowen — Mr. Gome — Sir — gentle- 
nien,” said Mr. Huggin, excited and humbled, 
in the auctioneer’s private "oountiug- house, 

“ there|s some mistake about these pictures — j 
there is, indeed!” ! 

“ Mr. liuggin,*’ replied Mr. GoweUi iii .a tone I 
of pity, “'the mistake as entirely on your side. 

•fc 1 
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You liave been grossly imposed upoA in a way 
we can understsmd. Many h\indreds of gentle* 
men bave been so deceived before, and many 
haiidreds will doubtless be so decebed again. 
Good morning." 


FOE LABEiJ)OE, SIE? 

A CiLNAMAN professor wishes to know when 
we mean to establish settlements in Labrador ? 
In this winter weather the round Briton who 
liW to nurse the fire, and go to sleep aftei* his 
dinner within easy reach of the coai-sfuttJe, is 
to be tempted only by some great attraction far 
away from the settlement of his choice, in an 
arm-chair. He will not trouble himself to open 
his eyes when lie is told that the fisheries on 
the Atlantic coast of Labrador are worth a 
million sterling, yet that, since the destruction 
of the town of Brest at the gulf entrance of 
the Straits of Belleisle which separate the 
south of Labrador from the north of Newtound- 
land, there has been no settlement of conse- 
quence. Yet a quarter of a million would at 
once be saved if there were curing establislf- 
ments upon the cojist. He wants no more 
fish. He has dined. What is it to him that 
there is ground waiting for civilised man in 
tlie great valleys of the interior, with fuel and 
building timber in abundance, and a soil and 
climate capable of yielding green peas and po- 
tatoes? He only knows that il is pleasant, 
while he roasts his slippers, to tliink of that 
great north-easter-laud upon the boundary of 
Canada, chill Labrador in tlic far north, w’ith 
its coast facing the Greenland scu, as a place to 
which it is heroic in the Moravian missionaries 
to go forth and settle, with tbeir usual ]ircfcr- 
cnce for “Greeiiland\s icy mountains’* over 
“India’s coral strand.” Every man to his 
taste, and he can understand that sort of taste 
a little ; for he himself can’t dine without ,ice, 
and has a weakness for ice-puddiiig. I 

AVhile the British firc-worshipper snores in 
his easy-chair, we will accept the invitation of 
our friend Mr. Henry You le Hind, I’rofcssor 
of Chemistry and Geology in tlie University of 
Toronto, to, run over and look at the interior of 
the Labrador peninsula. Any fire-worshipper 
may do the same, by help of Mr. Hmd’s couple 
of volumes. 

We may go, if we will, by the Grand Trunk 
Hallway of Canada, destined hereafter to carry 
fish of the Labrador coast into the great cities 
of the west (when North and South have come to 
the end of their figiiting wind), and tiic present 
terminus of the Grand Trunk at iliviere de Loup ’ 
has been connected with tlie Bay of Chaleurs. 
Wishing all future success to the Grand Trunk, 
which is not a moncy-chesi at jirescnt— a.s some 
people know— with a hop and a skip, we are in 
Labrador, together with our canoes, portable 
tents, flannel-shirts, 'guides, smoked .bacon, 
biscuit, and all otlicr necessaries for the explora- 
tion we intend to make., 

' Each canoe is no bigger than ouc man can 


carry. It will pany in its turn three men, and 
five hundred* weight of provis{ioif«» Labra- 
dor, sometimes tlie boats carry thi men ; at other 
times, down tlie hills by the aide of the wopt 
rfipids, the men carry the boats* The native 
Indians are the Montagnais and the Nasquf^eea 
(upright-standers) ; hardy fellows in the in- 
terior, who, when tlicy get down to the coast 
and stop there a few months, eating seals and fish, 
become rheumatic, consumptive, and by physical 
weakness indolent. U p stream, paddlu l^rofessor 
Hind ; and Mr. VYilliam Hind his brother, who 
carries the portfolio, pencil, and paint-box ; and 
Messrs. J. E. Gaudet, and Edward Caley, 
Government Surveyors. 

Except a few settlements on the St. Lawrence 
and North Atlantic coasts, and some widely 
separated ports of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
all Labrador — a region as large as 'France will 
be, when she lias annexed not only Prussia but 
the British Islands too — is peopled only by a few 
wandering bands of Montagnais and Nasquapee, 
Mistassini and.. Swampy Creek Indians, ana by 
wandering Esquimaux upon tlie iioilhern coasts. 
The jiart of this gi’cat region drained by the 
St. Lawrence, is said to belong to Canada, The 
middle pari, supposed to be drained by rivers 
(lowing into the Atlantic, wliere it is called the 
Greenland Sea, is said to be under the juris- 
diction of Newfoundland. And the part of 
which tlie rivcis flow to Hudson’s Bay, is called 
the East Main. But these regions have umte- 
(ined boundaries, for when Professor Hind set 
out upon ins exploration there was no true 
knowledge of the interior. 

The river Moesie or Mis-tc-shipu (the same 
as Mississippi, or Great lliver) flow's into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrt'iicc about eighteen miles east 
of the Bay of Seven Islands. It is the great river 
of tlie Montagnais Indians, and seven of them 
having made a clever chart of its coarse, the fitst 
work of exploration wms to test the value of this. 
Good-tempered Louis— a Montagnais Indian, 
wdio is a bad siiot, but understands a canoe — is 
cliief steersman ; and his wdfe, a very handsome 
squaw, stands by at his departure, though she 
will have nothing to (io with him, will not look 
at him, and is ashamed of him, because he cannot 
1 hunt. Tiic priest comes only for a few days 
once a year, and when he last came she agreed 
I in a hurry to be married io him. Two days 
after the wedding, they went out, ludikn fashion, 
to hunt seals together; the wife steering, the 
husband ready with his gun, as usual. His 
first shot was a very bad one; and without a 
I word she paddled to shore, jumped out, and ran 
i back to her father’s lodge, ilo begged for 
j another chance, and slip went out with him 
I another day. He missed the first seal. She 
paddled him to a second; he missed that. 
Then she looked at him in a way that made hiji 
very nervous, said nothing, aild paddled him 
close up to a third. He was flurried, and 
missed again. 'Whereupon she a^ain paddled 
asliore, left him, and has given him tlie ** out 
direct" ever since. Nevertheless, Louis, with a 
llicrativc job in prospect, asks for fifteen dollars 
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in advance, and these he eends tp the disdainful 
lady as a peacc-oifering. She takes the money, 
but vouchsafes no word of thanks for it. 

Tlie waters are high. We must land before 
reacliing tlm foot of tlie rapids, and cut a 
for ourselves, and our packs and canoes; through 
a mile of close wood,, before reaching the usual 
' landing-place for portage by the b^s of the 
strong torrent. This is the (irand Portage, with 
undescribed country beyond it. Summer rain 
> tarns aajtienly, with a wind from the north, to 
I frost. It is wonderful to think what a refri- 
j gjerator the north wind can be, when one is near 
tlie Polar laboratory of cold weather.* Mr. 
^udet, the surveyor, remembers sleeping in an 
open tent near the dividing ridge between 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg, in the winter of 
1868-9, going to bed rolled lu four stout blan- 
kets, with the cold a few degrees below zero. 
In the night he and his whole company awoke 
‘ in the same minute with the touqn of an icy 
north wind, tinder which the tested and accurate 
g)irit thermometer from the obsciTatory of 
Toronto showed a sudden drop of temperature 
to forty-six below zero. 

All along this portage, at distances of from a I 
hundred to three hundred yards apart, arc marten 
traps. The line of marten traps, or marten road, 
i extends, for thirty miles, and was the work last 
j winter of an Abenakis Indian, who built his 
lodge midway, and made it a week’s round to 
I visit them. He began late, and his winter’s 
i labour produced him only twenty-two martens, 
j Had he begun early, and been fortunate, he 
j might have had fifty or sixty. For each 

I marten’s skin he would get five dollars. Tic 

was plagued, too, with a carcajou or wolverine 
that once followed him unobserved along the 
whole fifteen miles on one side of his lodge when 
he baited the traps, and ate up the bait after 
hiift: On his w^ay back, he found every trap 
empty. Such a beast puts in his paw and pulls 
out his plum without at all minding the rap on 
the knuckles caused by the fall of tfie trap while 
he is thieving. The carcajou is clever, too, at 
finding and opening a caclie, or getting at the 
pack of the poor Indian hunter’s food or store 
of furs. It is not enough to hang the pack to a 
tree-branch. The wolvermc will climb and 
spring down on it ; but if a couple of the dog- 
sleigh bells be hung lightly to the bundle, at the 
alarm of their tinkling olf he scuds. The car- 
C£gou thief is a four-legged magpie, who steals 
for the sake of stealing. A hunter and his 
family once went from home, leaving their lodge 
unguarded When they came back, it was 
robbed to the bare walls ; blankets, guns, ket- 
tles, axes, cans, Icnives, all were gone, and the 
tracks showed who had been the robber. The’ 
family went oh the traces of the carcajou, and 
g^nearly everything back- 
besides the martens, there are lynxes (known 
as cats), bears, musk-rats, otters, and foxesj but 
the marten’s skin is worth them alf. A man had 
bis ComThde and cousin killed, when after a lynx. 
The two men were both on its track, and, when 
they were separated, one, coming upon the beast; 


shot and wounded it ; but at the same time he 
himself slipped into Aharrow cleft of rock under 
the snow, breaking one of his legs. > The lynx 
fastened upon him, and tore off pm of lus scalp! 

He killed the wild beast with his knife, but 
because of the broken leg be could not get out 
of the cleft, neither could hq reach the gun that 
had fallen away from him when be stuiimled in ; 
so he lay there all night in the frost, unable 
to signal his companion. In the morning, when 
lie was found, he was on the point of death. 
His brother hunter added his dead body to the 
load on the dog-sledge, and dragged it home for 
burial. A woman of these trmes finding her 
son shot dead by the accidental discharge of his 

f un as she leaped out of his canoe, carried the 
ody in her arms a three weeks* winter journey 
over rock and mountain, that she might lay him 
in the grave of his dead father. 

These ways are difficult even .when down hill 
to the sea : so it is certainly no easy work to 
carry at the lyortaj^cs the baggage ‘and canoes up j 
the steep hills and rocks of tins rough country, | 
besides having one’s road to cut through a dense 
forest now and then. The river flows often 
between high Jiills and precipices over which j 
hang sometimes, stupendous sheets of ice. 

It i.s a native highway, and the animals on 
it arc scarce. Once, the interior was more 
populous than it is now. The Indians found 
it not too easy to kill or take the reindeer. 
They could kill, and they cared to kill, only what 
was sufficient for their food. But trappers gave 
theni guns, and taught them to kill deer for 
I their skins. That tended to some such famine 
as they felt about 1790, in what is now one of 
the oldest and best settled parts of Canada, 
because in two consecutive hard winters the 
reindeer had fallen a prey to the wolves. Again, 
the wasting of large tracts of country by fires 
spreading in the dry moss that fasten also on 
the woods, destroys the food of the reindeer; 
and tlicsc fires liave become far more common 
than they were, when there w'crc no lucifer 
matches or other substitutes for the old method 
of rubbing pieces of wood together. 

In Labrador, on a hot day, the traveller who 
believes himself most careful, lights a cooking 
fire on the portage ; it may spread into the dry 
reindeer or caribou moss, and then uprises the 
flame and runs before the wind that increases 
as the fire spreads. Out of the blinding smoke 
the traveller and all his party must then rush, 
hastily snatching up packs and canoes, and 
without slopping to shift the burden ou an 
aching shoulder — without staying a moment to 
fetch breath — may have to run with the fire at 
their heels, spreading over the light moss at a 
pace as quick as theirs, until they get to the 
end of the portage and can daffii their canoes 
into the water, or take refuge on a sandbank 'at 
the river’s edge. Then they may crouch to let 
the hot smoke and ashes pass over, and may rise 
ten minutes afterwards to see clear air above, and 
the fire roaring and hissing on before them to 
spread on and around till it is stopped by ram^ 
lakes, by river-courses, or by the wet moss of 
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a damp forest. Dry forests are eaten np by 
thc^e wide-spreading fires, which have already 
turned immense tracts of the Labrador penin^ 
sula into an uninhabitable wilderness. 

When Mr. Davies, in 184:0, was exploring 
a river by Esquimaux Bay, and had been out 
tea days without meeting Indians, he ordered 
the usual smok^ signal of the country to be 
made on a neighbouring hill, that any Indians 
who were near might see it and come to him. 
He encamped, and was sitting at his tent door, 
enjoying a cool breeze which had just sprung 
up, when he was startled by a noise like ilmnder, 
and the frantic shouts of liis men. The fire 
was upon them. If their camp had been on 
a spot of green wood they would not have had 
even the few minutes that barely sufficed for 
escape at the top of their speed. Before they 
were Jialf across the river, the whole mountaui 
was a mountain of fire, and that fire, spread- 
ing for weeks, laid waste Inmdreds of square 
miles of land* 

The burning of a spruce birch forest at night 
is like a gigantic display of fireworks. A spruce- 
tree flashes at once into flame from top to 
bottom with a crackling liissing roar, with 
quick loud snaps and a splendid rcil light. The 
birch-trees burn with steady flame, pouring up 
into the sky huge clouds of smoke that cover 
the flaming forest, and reflect from it a lurid 
light, into which every sharp gust of wind sends 
up a great column of sparks in spiral eddies. 
Ten, twenty, fi fly, trees at a time slioot up their 
twisting llarne. The fire subsides. And then 
from other trees, another outburst makes tlio 
rocks and mountains glow : while the disturbed 
wiJd-fowl fly in wide circles overhead, and fly 
down like moths into the flame, or, when suflb- 
cated, drop straight into it, like stones. 

These arc not lively coUvsiderations for tin* 
settler, who vrill have to change idl this ; and 
it must grieve the licart of a microscopist to 
hear of this great waste of Canada balsam. 
Canada balsam’s virtues arc familiar to the 
Indian. Does a man, when woodcutting, chop' 
into his foot with an axe ; his surgeon" is the 
nearest balsam spruce. lie liolds the lips of 
the wound firmly together, the sticky balsam is 
fetched and spread over the cut. as glue, bleed- 
ing is stopped at once, and in 1 hree days the cut 
is well. These Indians also doctor themselves 
with vapour-baths, and use the root of the blue iris, 
or a decoction of the red willow, as a purgative* 
Other medicines are the roots of rushes or of the 
white water-lily, and when these fail, resort is 
always to be had to charms. Ilis implicit faith in 
dreams leads the poor Indian of tlic Labrador pe- 
ninsula to the commission sometimes of great 
crimes, in the religious effort to do what he 
dreamed he did..* But happily the missionaries 
liave corrected much of this old superstition. 
Conceive the state of any populous country in 
which it should be every man’s care to act out 
his dreams, and realise by day the senseless 
visions of the night. What a terror to society 
would the man addicted much to nightmare, be ! 

A remarkable feature in Labrador, is the 


immense developmei^t of liclrens on the rocky 
soil. Instead 6f the tlun ** time stain** on atone 
or wood, familiar, to us in England, there is the 
caribou. or reindeer moss: a lichen, covering 
large tracts of ground with a growth feet 
thick, on which the reindeer feed. Elastic, in 
moist weather; in dry weather, as the fires 
testify, grown tindery; it breaks under the 
tread, and shows every footprint in the track of 
man or deer. Next in importance to this 
lichen* is the tripe de roche/’’ another Jichen 
growing throughout all the cold parf^rof North 
America on trunks of trees and gneiss rocks. 
This was the sole food of some of our great 
Arctic heroes, in their days of deadly peril. But, 
steeped in a weak solution of chtbonate of soda 
(which they had not), washed and boiled, yields a 
jelly which becomes very palatable, when it can 
be flavoured with wine or lemon. Recent deve- 
lopment of lichen dyes may make, hereafter, 
even the lichens of Labrador a source of wealth. 

But the clricf source of wealth is, at present, 
the cod-fisliery, which is most active in June, 
July, and August. All the cod taken before 
September is salted and dried for exportation. 
Wliat is taken from September to the close of 
the fishing season, is only salted and packed in 
barrels for the markets of Quebec and Montreal. 

Our old gentleman by the fire has pricked up • 
his ears at the name of codfish. But he has done 
with codfish for to-day, and goes to sleep again. 
VViiat little he may have heard of Labrador will 
not induce him to go out. Nor is it likely that 
many of the race of active men will care to go so 
far north, although the ground is really almost 
unoccupied. 


TOO HART) UPON MY AUNT. 

At five o’clock on the evening of tlier Sls^of 
December, 1849, Mr. Twincli, of Grosvenor-street, 
rushed into liis dining-room with a packet in liis 
hand, sat down at a little Davenport wTiting- 
tablc in tlie window, and scribbled off the follow- 
ing letter : 

My dear Madam, — I am delighted to say that 
T have been able to keep my tvord, and here- 
with send you what you require. With best 
compliments, 1 am, 

“Puithfully yours, 

“PAYNnAM TwINCH.** 

This note he folded round the packet, placed 
both in a stout envelope, wliich he addressed 
‘‘Miss L. Pemberton, The Grove, Ileavitree, near 
Exeter;” carried the packet to a nciglibourmg 
iccciving-office, caused it to be duly registered, 
and with the receipt in his pocket returned home. 

Miss Letitia Pemberton was my father’s 
youngest sister, a maiden lady of middle-age, 
kind, amiable, and accomplisheik whom every- 
body liked for her good temper, and whom many 
of ns younger ones regarded with deep interest 
on account of what we were pleased to term 
“her romance.” For when Aunt Letitia was a 
girl sho was very pretty, ,and was a county 
r 
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bcMBtaty, mid ft reigning toast for inifes round: more and more animated. One day, however— 
^10 bad scores of admirers, but behaved very 1 remember it jmrfectly, it was the 16th of 
scornfully to all of them, and she had acquired a December, and wh had boiled beeC jfor dinner- 
reputation of being thoroughly heartless, when my aunt was taken d^adlally fli i it was at the 
,ahc chose to tumble head over ears in love with dinner-table, when, without the slightest wam- 
a Mr. JButierwortb, a fair-haired, mild, spooney ing, she suddenly gave a sharp scream, placed 
young man, who had come up from Oxford to her handkerchief to her mouth* and rushed from 
read with my father during the long vacation, the room. My mother followed, and so did my 
Of course Mr. Butterworth responded, and the sister, but the latter had my aunt's bedroom 
affair was progressing to the great satisfaptiouof door slammed in her face. When my mother re- 
the lovq];g^ and the intense delight of my father, joined us, she had a little private conversation 
who thereby was relieved from much of Mr with my fal her, and we were then told that Aunt 
Butterworth's society, and all his luilion. But Lctitia was very ill, and would piobably have to 
when my grandfathi'r, who was what is called keep her room i'or many days. All sorts of in- 
one of the old school,” a remarkably peppery valid's dchcacics, brotli, soups, calf’s-foot jelly, 
veteran, discovered what was going on, he and sago puddings, were sent up to her, but she 
allowed Mr. Butterworili the door, and was with did not reappear amongst ns, and it seemed very 
great difBculty restrained from kicking him doubtful whcllicr she would he able to do so by 
through it. Aunt Letitia wept uiid sulked h> ' th(‘ time of Mr. Butterworth's visit, 
turns, but it was of no use, and soon afterwards I T must non change the venue, as the lawyers 
my father heard that Butterworth had left 0\* call it, of m> story. At midnight, on the night 
ford, and gone out as private aecroiary and com- when Mr. 'I’winch posted his letter, the down 
panion to an old gentleman who held some high night -mail ruiming betneen Paddington and 
official appointment in South America. Miss PI} mouth was \vithiii ten miles of the station at 
Letitia redoubled her lamentations, but that was i E\cter, lii tlie tra\elliiig post -office two clerks, 
the last that nas heard of Mr. Bui terworlli. ' with their narm caps drawn far down over their 
Until jeare after, when m> grandfather had oar", were sorting letters for di'ar life, one or 
been long since dead, my fathei long since mai- 1 other of them turning round uov\ and then and 
ricd, myself and my sister long since boni, and objurgalins: old Barnett, the mail guard, who 
my Aunt Letitia long since lesident uith us at occasionally opened the umdow aud jmshed his 
The Gi’ove, my father, in London on some buM- 1 head out to inform liimself of the tram’s ^\hcrc- 
iiess, accidentally ran against a pnr(l\ ffeiitlemun about, linuging it back .always witli a puff, and a 
in the Strand, wlio, turning lound with liurl | snort, and an evclamation that the frost was a 
dignity, revealed the features ot Die miicl Mr ‘’ri'g'inr black ’uu to-night, and no mistake.” 
Butterworth of bygone jeais. He t(4d mj fatlici ' Close ujK>ii Eveter now, all old Barnett’s ,sack^ 
that his patron had died, leaving him ius foi turn ; lordelnery ai(‘ read} on the floor close b} t lie 
that he liad married in South America, but tliat door, hand} for the j)()rlcrs (o seize, old Barnett 
his wife had died within a iwehemoutli of their himself sitting on the pile, dapping his hands, 
union, and that he had come home to settle in stamping his feet, and wili^tlmg to himself 
Eligland. He asked my father lor all his news, softly the while, Mitli a piotrnctcd grind, a 
and w'ound up by saving, “ And— -]\[iss Letitia— j bump, and a shuck, the train laii alongside the 

is— she— still ?” JVnd my lather said slic Exeter platiorm, and old Barnett pushed back 

was — still but that Butterworth had bettci tlu‘ sliding door ol the 1 ra\ elling-ofiiee and 

see for himself. This jiropositioii seemed to suit handed the sacks to the expectant iiorter. But 
Mr Butterworth entirely. He should be iii ere the man touched them, ho said, wiiile liis face 
Devonshire about the end of the }ear; he had { wa^ ghastl} while and his voice trembled, ‘Xord 
business at Exeter. Email}, it w’as decided tliat [ Mr. Bamcit ! such a smash to-night !” 
he should dine on New Year’s-day at The Grove, I “ bmash !” said old Baiiictt ; what, an acei- 
and pass the night there. I dent ?” 

“Pooh!” said the poitcr, 


When my father came liomcwilli the news 


not that, that 


my Aunt Letitia was tremendously affected. We would be nothing— no— tlic} ’ve robbed the up- 
liotioed next morning that a kind of dust-trap oi mail !” 


black kce, skewered on to a comb wlucli she wus 
in the habit of wearing at the back of lier head. 


'* Robbed the up-iuail 1” 

•‘Ah, tender broke open, bag's all cut and 


had been got rid of, and that she had a mass of hacked, and let ters all strewn about the floor, 
plaits in its place ; we noticed that the u.sual You never see .such like !” 
night-shirt homming-for the charity children had “ The deuce they ha\o !” said Barnett, after a 
been put aside, and that a large portion of her moment’s pause ; “ well, SimQii, my boy, i’ll 
day was spent in devouring the poetical works of lake devilish good cai*e they don’t rob my mail, 
the late Lorrf. Byron, in a Galignani Edition Here, clear these bags out, and let’s pass.” He 
brought from Paris by my father many years jumped down on to the platform, ran to the next 
before. We noticed — we could not help noticing carriage, which was the “post-office tender,” a 
liretty she looked with her bright com- second-class carriage fitted up for the reception of 
her white teeth, her neat little figure, mail-bags, unlocked the door with a key, saw all 
the days passed by she seemed to grow secure, relooked the door, and returned to the 
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tmreBmg po&t-ofiice just as the train began to 
move. 

Old Tom Barnett had been in the Post-office 
service in one capacity or other ica: nearly forty 
years, during the whole of which time no word 
of complaint had ever been uttered against him, 
and, a strict disciplinarian himself, he naturally 
felt that there must have been some dereliction 
of duty on the part of his brother-guard of the 
up-mail, of which the robbers had taken advan- 
tage. Consequently, as the train flew through 
the black darkness at forty-mile-an-hour speed, : 
Barnett, at five-minute intervals, lowered the 
window of the travelling* office and pc'ncd out 
in the direction of his “ tender.” He could not 
ilistinguisli much; all he could make out (and 
this principally from the sJiadows thrown on the 
embankments) w’as that the train was, as usual, 
a short one : that immediately after the engine 
came two second-class carriages, then the tra- 
velling-office in which he was, then lus tender, 
then a first-class carriage, and then finally a 
luggage-van. Nothing particular was to bo seen, 
nothing at all (save the invariable ramping, roar- 
ing, and rattle) was to be heard; on they sped 
through the darkness, and never stopped until 
they came to Bridgewater, where old BaiiicM, 
descended, took his key from his pocket, un- 
locked the tender, and— fell back, calling, at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘Help! — thieves! — damme, 
they’ve done me !” At his cry, two of the I rain- 
guards came running up, and turned their buU’s- 
eye lanterns on to the tender, iiitowdiioli Barnet I 
at once climbed. The mail-bags, ordinarily so 
neatly arranged, lay scattered m pell-mell dis- ' 
order on the floor, the Plymouth bag had been 
shifted from the hook on wduch it had been hung, 
and, on examining it, Barnclt found it had been 
opened, and re-tied but not ro-sealcd; short bits 
of string, splotches of sealing-wax, and drifting 
pieces of tiiidercd paper coveicd the floor of the 
tender, and the window' on the furtlicr side — 
which iiad been carefully closed wlieii they left 
Bristol — V, as open. “ They’ve done me !” roared 
old Barnett again; “but they shan’t escape! 
they’re somewhere in this train, and I’ll have 
tiicin out 1” 

At this juncture two gentlemen, one of whom 
was recognised as Mr. Marlow, one of the direc- 
tors of the company, the other as Mr. Joyce, the 
great contractor, to whom the safe keeping of a 
great portion of the permanent w^ay was con- 
fided, came up and inquired what was the nialtcr. 
On the afhxir being cxpluiiicd to them, ihey 
agreed with. Barnett as to the necessity for 
closely searching the train, and all proceeded at 
once to the first- class carriage w'hicli was imme- 
diately next to the post-office tender. This, as 
is usual, was divided into three double compart- 
ment. The first was that from wffiicli Messrs. 
Marlow and Joyce had just emerged, and was, of 
course, empty ; so was the second ; in the nearest 
division of the third compartment was an old 
gcntlemtoi named Parker, well known on the line 
as a solicitor of Modbutfy, whose business fre- 


quently took him to London. The door between 
the divisions in* this oarria^ wnb obsed and the 
blind dra\m down. , On hei^ jt^Agnisei Mr. 
Parker at once answered to his name, and stated 
that the further division was occupied Ijf two 
men who had entered the carrh^ at Bdstol^nna 
bad at once closed the door and drawn do<m the 
blind. Had he noticed anything further abont 
them? No, ho had not. Yes! as they got in he 
noticed something dragging after them ; unpiw*- 
ceived by them, he put down his hand an^ibund 
it to be a piece of string. He cut oii’' what re- 
mained on his side when they shut the door, and 
here it was. Baractt looked at it, and exclaimed, 
“ Bag string, official bag string without a doubt !” 
One of the railway guards then opened the door 
and looked into the other division. In it were 
two men ; one of them with a Jim Crow hat 
pulled over his eyes, and enveloped in a large 
thick cloak, x\as lying with his legs upon tlm 
opposite scat, and was apparently suffering from 
the tool hache, as he held his pocket-handker- 
cliief up to his face ; the other a tall man in a 
dark Chesterfield great-coat, was screwed into 
his corner of the carriage, aud was apparently 
asleep. “Tickets, iilease!” called out old Bar-' 
nett, and as the iccJining man raised himself to 
get at his ticket tlie handkerchief fell from his 
face, and the inilway guard, recognising him at 
once, called out, “Hallo, Pond! is that you? 
AVhat arc you doing down the line P” Instead 
of answering this question, Pond told the guard 
1 0 go to the devil ; but Mr. Marlow had heard 
the exclamation, and asked the guard whether 
the man in the carriage was Pond, formerly a 
guard in tlicir service, wlio had been dismissed 
some six monlhs before on suspicion of robbery. 
TJie guard replying in the affirmative, old Bar- 
net fs previous suspicions were fully confirmed, 
aud liC insisted on having both the men (who? of 
course, declared they were strangers to each 
other) thoroughly searched. Nothing at all 
extraoriliiiary was found on either of them, but 
from the pocket of the carriage in which they 
had been travelling were taken a crape mask, a 
pair of false mousiacluos, a bit of wax-candle, 
aud some sealing- waxed string. As the time for 
Ihc starling of the train had now arrived, old 
Barnett and Mr. Parker travelled in one com- 
I partment with Pond, while the two railway 
guards took charge of his anonymous friend, and 
j thus they journeyed to Plymouth, where, on their 
arrival at the station, the prisoners were^at once 
taken into one of the waiting-rooms under 
Burnett’s custody, while tlie others proceeded to 
search the carriages for further traces of the 
robbery. That was an anxious time for old Tom 
Barnett ; he felt convinced that these were the* 
culprits, but if they had made away with t"heir 
spoil, if something were not found the identi- 
fication of which could bo ratified beyond doubt, 
he knew that the prosecution would fail At 
last the men entered bearing a bundle, ‘^Here 
it is, all right !” said one of them. 

. “ What is it ?” asked Barnett. 


t 
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“A lot o* reg-istered letters, most of *em broke 
Open, tied up in pocket-’ankercdiief and slioved 
under tlie seat where Fond was sittin*.*^ 

*'Bra.m !” cried old Barnett, ** brayvo 1 But 
hare you got. anylbing that can be identified — 
’anything that can be swore to ?” 

**WelI, I don*t knowT said the guard, 
grinmng. **I don’t think thcrc^ll be much 
SiflBculty in tbe ownei^s swearin’ to this /” and 
he held up the tom cover of the 'packet which 
Mr. Iljngch had posted. Old Barnett glanced 
at its cSSlents, then clapped his hands and burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

Yhe fact that the postman who called at The 
Grove as usual on the 1st of January, brought no 
letter for my Aunt Letitia, created immense con- 
sternation in our family circle. My mother seemed 
much vexed, and even my father, usually a taci- 
turn man, allowed that it was “ confoundedly un- 
fortunate.” As for my aunt, wc never heard 
what happened, but it was generally understood 
that she had a relapse. The day passed on, and 
Mr. Butterworth anived; he maiiirestcd great 
concern at hearing of my aunt’s illness, and 
plainly showed that he had missed the real object 
of his visit. He was dull and silent, and when 
my mother left the gentlemen sitting over their 
wine, scarcely a word was exchanged between 
them, and my father was just nodding off to 
sleep when he was aroused b> a loud ring at the 
gate, followed by the entrance of the servant, who 
stated that a rough-looking mail wanted to speak 
to Miss Letitia, and would take no denial, hly 
father immediately went out into the hall, 
closely followed by Mr. Butterworth, and there 
they found a tall fellow, who introduced himself 
as a member of tlic county constabulary, and 
who reiterated his wish to spealt with (appa- 
re»irtiy reading from something in his hand) 
“ Miss L. Pemberton.” 

You can’t see her,” said my father : “ she’s 
ill, and in her room. I’m licr brother; whgt do 
you want?” 

Well, sir,” said the man, ponderously, ‘‘ there 
have bin a robbery, and wc want the lady to 
swear to some of the swag,” 


. “ Some of the swag ?” said Mr. Butterworth. 

‘'S6me of the swag!” repeated my father. 

" What does the man mean P” 

“Why the man means just this,” said the 
constable ; “ the mail’s been robbed, and ’mongst 
the things broke open was this addressed to Miss 
L. Pemberton. There won’t be no difficulty 
about her recognisin’ it, I fancy.” And as the 
wretch spoke he drew from a packet a top row of 
dazzling false teeth ! 

Yes, that was the secret of Aunt Lctitia’s ill- 
ness. A year or two before, when nature failed 
I her, she callccl in the assistance of art, and 
availed heirsclf of the services of Mr. Twiiich, i 
but an accident occurring on the fatal boiled-beef > 
day, the i eeth were sent back to their creator, i 
who had the strictest injunctions to return them, I 
renovated, by the first of January. Mr. Twinch j 
obeyed these orders implicitly ; and, had not Mr. ‘ 
Pond and his friend selected that veiy night for 
the robbery of the mail, all would have been 
well. As it was, tlie teeth were detained by the I 
lawyers for tlio prosecution until after the trial, 
at which Ihey were produced, and at which iny 
aunt also was compelled to .appear; though 
strongly against her wdl. JBu<, when once on i 
her mettle, slie behaved with great spirit, and i 
gave her evidence with such clearness (albeit ’ 
witli a pretly lisp), that she was complimented | 

I by the judge, and was the main cause of Mr. * 
Pond and his friend being found guilty, and | 
sentenced to fifleeii years’ transportation. ; 

It has never been known to this day whether j 
Mr. Butterworth was in court. At all events, i 
three days after he called at liic Grove, and then ! 
found that ho laid business which would oblige i ' 
him to take lodgings in the neighbourhood for a 
month. At the end of that time T was measured !| 
for a new suit of clothes, and wore tlicm one |; 
nioriung when they seemed to liave dinner— 'i 
champagne,' 'Cold dWls and things — at twelve i ' 
o’clock; anil uhen Mr. Butterworth had on a i' 
l)lne coat, and when Aunt Letitia laughed a good j ; 
deal, and ened all over my new jacket, as she ' ; 
bade us good-hy, and told us slic w\as then Mrs. ' 
Butterworth. ! j 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

Mr. Harhie collapsed as if he had been a 
man inflated, and that touch had punctured him. 
“AJi!” said he. “Ah!” said Skinner, m a 
mighty different tone : insolent triumph io 
wit. 

After a pause, Mr. Hardie made an effort and 
said contemptuously : “The receipt (if auj) was 
flung into the dusthole and earned away. Do 
t you think Tve forgotten that ?” 

' “Don’t you believe it, sir,” was the reply. 

* *■ “While yon turned your hack and sacked the 
' money, I said to myself, ‘ Oho, is that the game ?’ 

! and njiiled the receipt. What a couple of seouii- 
' drcls we were ! I wouldn’t have know li for 

all your money. Come, sir, 1 see it’s all right ; 
you will shell oui sooner tliau Im posled.” 

Here Peggy interposed: “Mr. Skinnc'*, Ix' 
more "?onsideratc ; my master is really poor jusi 

* now.” 

“That is no reason why I should he lusidled 
and indicted and trampled under fool,” snarled 
Skinner all in one breath. 

“Show me the receipt and lake my last 
i shilling, you ungrateful vindict ivc viper,” groau( d 
I Mr. Hardie. 

I “Stuff and nonsense,” said Skinner. “I’m 
not a viper ; I’m a man of business. Find me 
flve hundred pounds ; and I’ll show you tlic le- 
I ceipt and keep dark. But I can’t affoid to give 
it you for that, of course.” 

I Skinner triumphed, and made the ureal man 
I apologise, writhing all tlie time, and wishing he 
I was a day labourer with Peggy to wife, and ibur- 
leen honest shillings a week for ins income. 
Having eaten humble pie, he agreed 1o meet 
Skinner next Wednesday at midnight, alone, 
under a certein lamp on the North Keusingtoii- 
road : the interv^ (four days) he required to 
raise* money upon his scrip. Skinner bowed 
himself out, fawning triumpliantly. Mr. Hardie 
stood in tie middle of the room motionless, 
scowling darkly. Peggy looked at him, and 
saw some dark and sinister resolve forming in 
his mind; she divined it, as snch women can 
• divine. She laid her hand* on his arm, and said, 
softly, “Jlichard, it’s not worth ihaV* He 


started to find liis soul read through his body 
like a placard through a pane of glass. He 
trembled. 

But it was only for a moment. “ His blood 
be on his own head,” he snarled. “This is not 
my seeking. He shall learn what it is to drive 
Itichard Hardie to despair.” 

“No, 110 ,” said Peggy; “there arc other 
countries beside ihis: why not gather all you 
have, and cross the water? ITl follow you to 
the world’s end, Eichard.” 

“ Mmd your own business,” said ho fiercely. 

She made no reply, but went softly and sat 
down again, and sewed the buttons on his shirts. 
Air. Hardie wrote to Messrs. Ileathfield to get 
Hardie v. Hardie fried as soon as possible. 

Meantime came a mental phenomenon : gliding 
down Sackvillc-strect, victorious, Skinner sud- 
denly stopped, and clenched his hands; and his 
face wnthed as if he had received a death-wound, 
in that instant Kemorse had struck him like 
lightning ; anti, pcrliaps, whence comes the 
lightning. The sweet face and voice that had j 
smiled on him, and cared for his body, and cared I 
for Jus soul, came to his mind and knocked at 1 
his liearl and conscience. He went home mise- 
ral)l(‘ wuh an inward conflict ; and it lasted him 
all (he four days, sometimes Remorse got the 
better, sometimes Avarice. He came to the in- 
terview still undecided what he should do. But, 
meantime, he had gone to a' lawyer and made his 
will, leaving Ills little all to Julia Dodd: a bad | 
siaii this; looked like compounding with his ' 
awakened conscience. t 

It was a dark and gusty night. Very few i 
people were about. Skinner waited a little 
while, and shivered, for his avarice had post- 
poned the purchase of a great-coal until Chtist- 
mas-day. At last, when the coast seemed clear, 

Mr. Ilardic emerged from a side-street. Skinnor 
put his hand to his bosom. 

They met. Mr. Hardie said quietly, “I must j 
ask you, just for form, to show me you haVe the 
Receipt” 

“Of course, sir; but not so nei^, please : no 
snatching, if 1 know it.” 

“You are wonderfudy suspicious,” said Mr. 
Hardie, trying to smile. 

Skinner looked, and saw by iho lamplight he 
was deadly pale. “ Keep your di^ancC a mo- 
ment, ^sir,” said he, and on Mr. Hardie’s comply- 
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inff, took tlip Receipt cnii, apd Wd it up under 
tke lamp. ^ 

JjustautJy Mr. HawHe drew & i&.preserver, and 
, sprang ou Mm with a sa? age oufse. And uttered 
a shriek of dismay ; for he was met by the long 
shiny barrel of a horse*pistol, that Skmner drew 
from his bosom, and levelled full in the hag^d 
face that came at him. Mr. Hardie recc^Lcd, 
crying, “ No I no ! for Heaven’s sake I” 

!** cried Skinner, stepping forward md 
hiss^, ** do you think Tm such a fool as to meet 
a tbi^ unarmed? Come, cash up, or Til blow 
you to atoms.” 

"No, no, no I” said Air. Hardie, piteously, 
retreating as Skinner marched ou him with long 
extended pistol. “ Skinner,” he stammered, 
" ih-this ib u-not b-b-business.” 

"Cash up, then; that’s business, Ming the 
five hundred pounds down, and walk away. 
Mind, it is loaded with two bullets ; Til make a 
double entry ou your great tieacheroub carcase.” 

"It’s no use trAing to deceive suck a man as 
you,” said Mr. Hardie, plajmg on Ins vanity. 
"I could not get the money befoie Saturday, 
and so I listened to the dictates of dcspaii*. For- 
give me.” 

"Theu come again on Saturday night. Come 
alone, and 1 shall bring a man lo see I’m not 
murdered. And look here, sir, if >ou don’t come 
to the hour and do the right thing without any , 
more of these unbusincss-like tricks, by llcavcu 
I’ll smash you before noon on Alonday.” 

"I’ll come.” 

"I’ll blow jou to Mr. AKied and Miss Dodd.” 

"I’U come,lteU jou.” 

“ rii post 5 ou for a thief on every brick in the 
Exchange.” 

"Have mcicy, Skinner. Have pity on the 
Wretched man whose bread jou liaAc eaten. I 
tcU you ril come.” 

"Well, mind you do, then, cash and uU,” said 
’ Skinner, sulkily, but not quite pioof against the 
reminiscences those humble words auakened. 

Each walked backwards a good dozen steps, 
and then they took dilferent roads, Hkinncr 
taking good care not to lie tracked home, lie 
went up the high stairs to the hole in the 
roof he occupied, and light(‘d a rushlight. He 
had half a mind to kindle a fii<‘, he felt so 
chilly *, but be had stopped up the vent, partly 
to keep out the cold, [lartly to shun the tempta- 
tion of burning fuel. However, he slopped the 
1 keyliole with paper, and also the sides of the 
window, till he had shut tlie wintry air ail out. 
Still, what with the cold and what with the 
reaction after so great an excitement, Ins feeble 
* body began to shiver desperately. He thought 
at last he would light a foot-warmer he had just 
purchased foi old iron at a broker’s ; would 
Onl> spend a halfpenny-worth of charcoal. No 
ho wouldn’t ; he would look at his money ; that 
would cheer him., He unripped a certain part of 
his straw mattress and took out a bag of gold. 
TXe spread tliroe hundred sovereigns on the floor, 
j and put thd caudle down among them.' They 


sparkled ; they were all new (jnesi, and he rubbed 
them with an old toothbrush and whiting eveiy 
weeL '^Thajt’s better than he said; 

“ they warm the heiart. For one thhig they are 
my own ; at all events I did irot sieal them, nor 
take them of a thief for a bribe to keep dark W 
defraud honest folk.” Then Remorse gripped 
him : he asked himself what be was going to do. 
"To rob an angel,” was the answer. "The 
fourteen thousand pounds is all hers^and I could 
give it her in a moment. Corse him, he would 
have killed me for it.” 

Then he pottered about and took out his will. 

" Ah,” said he, " that is all right, so far. But 
what is a paltry three hundred when 1 help do 
her out of fourteen thousand ? Viliam !” Then, 
to case his conscience, he took a slip of paper 
and wrote on it a short account of the Receipt, 
and how' he came by it, and lo ! as if an \mseen 
powxr had guided his hand, he added, “Jdiss ' 
Dodd lives at 66, Pembrokc-street, and 1 am ( 
going to take it to her as soon as I am well of ' 
my cold.” Whether this preceded an unconscious 
resolve winch had w^oikod ou liim secretly for 
some timt'j or whether it awakened such a resolve, 

I hardly know: hut ccitam it is, that having ! 
written it, iic now thought seriously of doing it } j 
aiicl,l hemore seriously he eutertained the thought, j 
the more good it seemed to do him. He got • 
"The Sinner’s Friend” and another good book , 
she had lent him, and read a bit : theu, finding > 
his feet frozeijp he lighted his chafer and blew 
it wt 11, and put it under his feet and read. The 
good words began to reach Ms heart more and 
moic; so did the thought of Julia’s goodness. 
The chafer warmed his feet and legs. "Ay,” , 

said he, “men don’t w^aiit fires; warm the feet i 
and the body w anus itself.” lie took out " The 
Receipt” and licld it in his hand, and eyed it 
greedily, and asked himself could lie really part 
with it- He thought lie couid—to Julia. Still 
lioldmg it tight in his left hand, he read on the 
good but soleimi w ords that seemed to loosen 
his grasp upon that ill-gotten paper. “How 
good it was of her,” he thought, "to come day i 
after day and feed a poor little follow like him, i 
I body and soul. She asked nothing back. She 
didn’t know he could make her any return. 
Bless her! bless her!” he screamed. “Oh, 

I how cruel I have been to her, and she so kind to I 
' me. She would never let me want, if I took her 
fourteen thousand pounds. Like enough give 
me a thousand : and help me save my poor soul, 
that 1 shall damn if I meet him agmn, I won’t 
! go his w'ay again. Lead us not into temptation. 

! 1 repent. Lord have mercy on me a miserable 
sinner.” And tears bedewed those wizened 
cheeks, tears of penitence, sincere, at least for 
the time. 

A slocpy languor now came over him, and the 
good book fell from his hand : but 1^ resolution 
remained unshaken ; by-and-by, wakjngt^ from a 
sort of heavy doze, he took, as it we*«, a Jmt look 
at the Receipt, and murmured, "My head, how' 
heavy it feels.” But presently he Toused himself, 
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foil <rf hk penitent resolutiei^, and mutmured and whispered over rather oonitiiaptttous to 
itfa^ hroknnly^ “1*11— ^ake it to— Pembrcdce- MrXompton, “That is year argiiaieiitvl^th^ 
street to— morrow : to— mor— row/* “ And admirably put/* whisperedto attorney, 

* inrMly. ^ ^ • 

CHAJPTBRX.V. ^ “Well; now hear Saunders knock it to 

• Mr. Habbik raised the money on his scrip, pieces/* 

and at giuat inconvenience ; for he was holdhif? Instead of that, it was Seijeant Saunders ihai 
op five hundred thousand pounds’ worth of old got maltreated : first one judge had a peck at 
Turkish Bonds over an tnofavourable settling him : ^len anotlicr : till they left him scarce a 
day, and wanted every shilling to pay his broker, feather to fly with ; and, when Alfrcd’e-Counsel 
If they did not rise by next settling day, he was rose to reply, the judges stopped him, and the 
a beggar. However, being now a desperate chief of the court, Allred’s postponing enemy, 
gamester, and throwing for his last stake, he delivered iiis judgment after this ^shiou : 
borrowed this sum, and took it ^th a heavy “ We are all of opinion that this plea is bad ia 
heart to his appointment with Skinner. Skiimer law. By the common law of England m person 
never came. Mr, Hardie waited till one o’clock, can be imprisoned as a lunatic unless actually 
Two o’clock. No Skinner. Mr. Hardie went insane at the time. It has been held so for 
home hugging his five hundred poiuids, but very centuries, and down to the last case. And 
uneasy. Next day he consulted Peggy. She wisely : for it would be most dangerous to the 
shook her head, and said it looked very ugly. libcrt> of the subject, if a'man could bo imprisoned 
Skinner had, most likely, got angru'r and angrier without remedy unless he could prove mala 
with thinking on the assault. “ You v, ill never tides m the lireast of the party incarcerating him. | 
see hp again till the day of the trial ; and t hen As for the statute, it does ind mend the matter, 
he will go down and beai* false witness against but rather the levcrse ; for it expressly protects ’ 
you. Why not leave the country ?’* duly authorised persons acting under the order 

“ How can I, simpleton ? My money is all and ccrtilicatcs, and this must be construed to 
locked up in time-bargains. No, I’m tied to except from the protection of the statute the ’ 
the stake ; I’ll fight to the last : and, if I*m person making the or(h*r.’* 
defeated and disgraced, I’ll die, aud end it.** 1’he three puisne judges concurred, and gave 

Peggy implored him not to talk so. “ I’ve similar reasons. One of them said that d A. im- 
beon down to the court,” said she softl>, “to prisoned B. for a fr/o//, aud 15. sued him, it was 
see what it is like. There’s a great hall; and no di'fcmcc to say that B., in liis opinion, had 
he must pass through that to get inlo the little imitated felony. They cited Elliot v. Allen, 
places where they fry ’em. Let mo be in that Anderdon v. Burrows, and Lord Mansfield’s 
hall with the five bundled pounds, aud I jiromisc judgineut in a vcr> old c<isc, the name of which 
yon he shall never appear against you. WV 1 have unfortunately forgotten, 
will both go; you with the money, 1 with in.\ Judgment was cuteied fur the plaintiff; and 
woman’s tongue.” the defendant’s ingmiious plea struck off the 

He ^ve her his hand like a shaky monarch, record ; and Hardie \ . Hardie became the l5id- | 
and said she Jiad more wit than he had. ing case. But in law one party often wins the 

Mr. Healhficld, who had contrived I o postpone skirmish and tlu* other the battle. The grand 
Hardie v. Hardie six times in spite of Compton, fight, as I Jiavc already said, was to be to-day. 
could not hurry it on now with his co-operation. But the high hopes aud ardour Avith which the 
It hung lire from some cause or anotlu^r a good young lovers had once come into court were now 
fortnight : and in this fortnight liardie senior worn out by the postponement swindle, and the 
endured thp tortures of suspense. Skiuiier made adverse events dehiy had brought on them, 
no Sign. At Iasi, there stood upon the paper Alfred was not there : he was being examined m 
for next day, a short case of disputed contract, the schools ; and had piumply refused to leave a 
and Hardie v. Hardie, tribunal that named its day and kept it— for 

The witnesses subpojiiaed on either side m Westmiuster, until his counsel should have 
Hardie v. Hardie, began to arrive at ten o’clock, actually opened the case. Ho did not behove 
and a tall, stalely man paraded Westminster trial by jury would ever be allowed him. J'ulia 
Hall, to see if Skinner came with them ; all other was there, but sad and comparatively listless, 
anxieties had merged in this : for the counsel One of those strange vague reports, which often 
had assured him if nothing uuexpcclod turned herald more circumstantial accounts, had come 
up, Thomas Hardie would have a verdict, or if home, whispering darkly that her father was 
noty the damages* would be nominal. dead, and buried on an island in the South Sea. } 

Now, this day, I must premise, was to settle She had kept this n^port from her mother, con- 
Ihe whole lawsuit : for, while triiid of the issue trary to Edward’s wish : but she implored him j 

was being postponed and postponed, the legal to restrain his fatal openness. In one thing both i 

questioniaid been argued and disposed of.. The these sorely tried joung people agreed, that I 

very Queen’s counsel, unfavourable to the suit, there could be no marriage ^ with Alfred now. i 

, was t^efrd with Garrow*,s views, and delivered But here again J iilia entreated her brother not j 
them ia court with more skill, clearness, and to be candid ; not to tell Alfred this at present. | 
effect than Garrow ever could ; then sat down, « “Oh,’ do not go and dispirit him just now,” she 
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saad, “or hocwill do somefthkg *mh. l^o, he 
kmt and shall get his first’dass, and win his 
t?ial; and then you know any lady will be too 
proud to marry him ; and, when he is married 
and happy, yon can teU him I did all 1 oonld for 
him, and hunted np the witnesses, and was his 
loving friend, though I could not— -be— his— - 
wife,” 

She could not say this without cryipg; hut 
she salMt for all that, and meant it too. 

Besides helping Mr. Compton to get up the 
evidence, this true and earnest friend and lover 
had attended the court day after day, to watch 
how things were done, and, womaii*like, to see 
what pleased and what displeased the court. 
And so at last the court crier cried, with a 
loud voice, “Ilardie v. llardic.” Julia’s eyes 
roved very anxiously for Alfred, and up rose Mr. 
Garrow, and stated to the court the substance 
'] of the declaration; “to this,” he said, “three 
1 1 pleas have been pleaded: first, the plea of not 
t guilty, which is a formal pica ; also another plea, 

I which has been demurred to, and struck, off the 
j record; and, lastly, that at the time ‘of the 

I alleged imprisonment the plaintiff' was of uiv 
j sound mind, iind a fit person to be confined; 

which is the issue now to be tried,” 

' Mr, Garrow then sat down, very tired of this 

I I preliminary work, and wondering w hen he should 
1 have the luck to conduct such a case as Hardic 
, V. Ilardic; and lea\ied forwaid to be rc<uly to 
I prompt his senior, a portly counsel, whom Mr. 

1 Compton had retained because he was great at 
j addressing juries, and no point ot law eouldiiow 
I arise in the case. 

' Colt, Q.C., rose like a lower, knowing very 
little of the facts, and seeming to know eveiy- i 
thing. Ho had a prodigious business, and was 
rather indolent, and often skimmed Jus brief at 
home, and then mastered it in court —if he got 
time. Now,’ it is a good general’s policy to open 
a plaiutifl”s ease warily, and reserve your 
rhetoric for the reply; and Mr. Colt always 
took this line' when Ins manifold engagements 
compelled him, as in Il^rdie v. Ilurdii*, to teach 
his case first and learn it afterwards. 1 will only 
add, that in the course of his opening he was on 
the edge of seven distinct blunders ; hut Garrow 
watched liim and always shot a whisper like a 
bullet just in time. Colt took it, and glided 
away from incipient error imiierccptibly, and 
with a tact you can have no conception of. The 
jury did not detect the creaking of this ma- 
chinery ; Seiycant Saunders did, and grinned sati- 
rically ; so did poor Julia, and her cheeks burned : 
and her eyes flashed indignant lire. And horror 
of horrors, Alfred did not appear. 

Mt. Colt’s opening may be thus condensed : 
The plaintiff 1/as a young gentleman of great 
promise and distinction, on whom, as usual, in 
these cases of false imprisonment, money was 
settled. He was a ^distinguished student at Eton 
and Oxford, and no doubt was ever expressed of 
sanity tUl be proposed to marry, and take Iris 
money out* of his trustees’ hands by a marriage 


settlement. On this his fkther, who up to 
that time had managed his funds as principal 
trustee, showed him g?^at persopid hostility for 
some time, and looked out for a tool : that tool 
he soon found in his brother, the defendant, a 
person who; it would be proved, had actually not 
seen the plaintiff for a year and a hsdf, yet, with 
great recklessness and inhumanity, had signed 
away his liberty and his happiness behind his 
I bacL Then tools of another kind— the kind that 
anybody can buy, a couple of doctors— were, as 
usual, easily found to sign the certifio&tes. One 
of these doctors had never seen him but for five 
minutes, afid signed in manifest collusion with 
the other. They decoyed this poor young gen- 
tleman away on his wedtbng morning— on his 
wedding morning, gentlemen, mark that— and 
consigned him to the worst of all dungeons. i 
What he suffered there he must himself relate to | 
you: for wc, who liavc the happiness to walk , 
abroad in the air of reason and liberty, are little 
able to realise the agony of mind endured by a [ 
sane man confined among the insane. What we ' 
undertake is to prove liis sanity uj) to the very ( 
hour of Ills incarceration ; aud also that he was [ 
(piitc sane at tiie time when a brutal attempt I 
f 0 rceapt urc him by ^ lolence was made under the i 
defendant’s order, and defeated by his own re- 
maikable intelligence and courage. Along with > 
the facts the tiuc reason why he was imprisoned ' 
uill probably come out. But T am not bound ' 
to pr()\e sinister motives. It is for the defendant 
to prove, ii he can, that he had JawTul motives j 
for a lawless act ; aud tliat lie exercised due pre- 
caution, aud did not lend himself recklessly to the 
dark designs of others. If ho succeed in this, 
that may go in mitigation of damages, though it 
cannot affect the-vordict. principal object is 
the \erdicl, whicli Mill remove the foul aspersion 
cast on injured client, and restore him to 
society. And to this verdict wc arc entitled, ^ 
imless the ot licr side can prove the plaintiff* was | 
insane. Cull Alfretl llardie.’ i 

And with tins lie sat down. 

An official called Alfred Hardie very loud ; he 
made no reply. Julia ro^c from her seat with 
dismay painted ou Jier countenance. Compton’s, 
Garrow’s, and Colt’s heads clashed together. 

Mr. Colt jumped up again, aud said, “ My Lud, 

1 was not awaie the gentleman they accuse of 
msauity is just being examined fur high honours 
m the University of Oxford.” Aside to Compton, 

“ And if he doesn’t come, you may give them the 
verdict.” 

“ Well,” said the judge, “ J suppose he will be 
here before you close your case.” 

Ou tin's the throe heads clashed again, and 
Serjeant Saunders, for the defendant, popped up, 
and said with great politeness and ^‘cctation of 
sympathy, “ My Lud, I can quite understand my 
learned friend’s hesitation to prodnc^ his prin- 
cipal witness,” 

“ You understand notlung about the matter,” 
said Colt cavalierly. Call Mr. Harrington.” 

Mr. Harrington was Alfred’s tutor at Etoai, 
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und deposed to liis sanity there ; 'he was not feigned nottoha|jJicc he • stepjjed into the box, 
dross-examined. After him they went on step and there waslraurmar of surj^rigB and admira- 
by step with afresh witness for every six months, tion at his bright countenance and manly bear* 
till they brought him close to the date of his ing. 

incarceration ; then they put iu one of Julia’s Of course to give Ids evidenpe would bo t.o j 
witnesses, Peterson, who swore Alfred had write “Hard Cash” over again. It is enough 
talked to him like a sane person that very to say that his examination in chief lasted all | 
morning; and repeated what had passed. Cross- that day, and an hour of the next. I 

examination only elicited that he and Alfred were Colt took him into Ihc asylum, and made him j 
no longer good friends, which rather btrenglhenod say what he had suffered there to swell the , 
the evidence. Then Giles and Ilanuidi, now damages. The main points his examiaation in 
man and wife, were calle J, and swore he was chief established were his sanity during his whole 
sane all the time he was at Silverton House, life, the money settled on him, the means the 
Mr. Saunders diminished Ihc effect by eliciting doctors look to irritate him, and then sign him ' 
that they had left on bad terms with Mr, Baker, excited, the subserviency of liis uncle to his father, i 
and that Alfred had given llicm money since. But the double motive his father bad in getting him 1 1 
this was half cured on re-pAauuuation, by being imprisoned ; the business of the 14,000/. | 

set down to gratitude on Alficd's part. And now VViicu Colt sat down at eleven o’clock oil the 
the judge went to luncheon: and m came a second day, the jury looked iiicliguaiiT, and the | 
telegraphic message to say Alfred w%as iu the judge looked very grave, and the case very black. | 
ffist train coming up. This w as good non s, and Mr. Saunders eleotnficd his attorney by saying, j 
bad. They hud hoped he would diop ni bcfoie. “My advice i*^, don’t cross-examine him.” ' 

They were approaching that peiiod of the case, IJcaihlield imploicd him not to take so strange . 
when not to call the plaintiff must produce a v ilo a course. 

impression. The judge, out ol good naiui*c J On tliis Saunders shrugged his shoulders, jrose, i 

suspect, was longer at luncheon than usual, and and erosb-cxamiiicd Alfied about the vision of i 
every minute was so mneh gamed to J^ir. Comp- one Captain Dodd lie iiad seen, and about his 
ton and Julia, who were hi a miserable state of suspicious of liis father. “Had not lUchard | 
anxiety. Yet it was •Oiiualled by Tlichard llardic always been a kind and liberal father ?** 

Hardie’s, who never ciitcied the court, but To t Ids he assented. “ Had he not sacrifiocd a i 

paced the hall the livelong da) to intercept large foi tune to Ins oieditois?” Plaintiff’ believed 
I Noah Skinner. And, when 1 tell jouthat Juba so. “On leflcclion, then, did not plaintiff think 
-I had consulted Mr. Green, and that Iu* had he must have been n,ud or an illusion No; he j 
instantly pronounced Mi. Baikiuglon to be a had gone by direct e\ idonci*. 

, man from Barking toil who knew the truth about Coidhung hini^df sagaciousl) to this one i 

tlie fourteen thousand jiounds, and that the ^.ud (|uestion,aiid exeitmgall Ins skill and pertinacity, 

Green and his m)ihiidons wcie Imntiiig Mr. Saundcis succeeded m com ineing the court that | 

' Barkingtou like beagles, )ou will see th.it Ji. the llaid Cash was a. mjth : a pure chimera, h 
JTai die’s wa.s no \aiu (euoi. At last the j'uUe The delendant’s case looked up; for there are 'I 
returned, and IVIr. Coll was obliged to j)u1 in his many intelligent madmen with a single iliusitm. , , 

‘ reserves; so called Dr. Sainiison. Instautl) a The rc-exammat ion was ol course very short, j 

’ very dull trial became an amusing one; the but t idling ; for Alfred swore that Miss Julia | 

‘ scorn with which lie ti i at cd the opinion of Dodd had helped him to cany home the phantom | 

! Dr. Wycherley and Mr. Jsi)eer.s, and niedie.il of lier tat her, .and that Miss Dodd had a letter *1 
' certificates in geiii'ral, w.is so droll conungfiom a fiom her father to say that he w%as about to sail j j - 
, doctor, and so racily expiLssed, that the eouit with the other phantom, the 14,000/. , 

I was convulsed. Also in cro^s examination b) lleie Mr. Saunders interposed, and said that | 

1 Saunders lie sparied away in such g.ill.ant st>Jc evideueewus inadmissible. Let him call Miss | 

1 with that accomplished advocate, th.at it wai^ Dodd. I 

) mighty refreshing. The judge pul iii a few CoU.—lIow do you know I’m not going to ,1 

. intelligent questions after eoiinsel had done, caliber? ij 

j and surprised all the doclois m eoiul with tliesf The Judge.— If you are, it is suiierfluous ; if 

j words: “I am aw^are, sii, that )oii wcie the not, it is niadmissibh'. ! 

j main instrument iu imvi mg down blood-lcl Hug Mr. Compton cast au inquiring glance up at a , 

in this country. ’ eertam gallery. A beautiful gul bow ed her head 

j What made Sampson’s evidence iiai ticularl) in leply, with a warm blush and such a flash of 

stroi^ was, that he bad seen the plaintifi* the her eye, and Mr. Colt said, “ As my learned 

I evening before 4iis imprisonment. friend is afraid to cross-examine the plaintiff on * 

i ‘At tliis moment three men, all of them known any point but this, ami as I mean to respond to his 

j to the reader, entered the court; one was our challenge, and call Miss Dodd, k will not trouble 
I 'V old acquaintance Pullalove, another was of course the plaint iff any fui I hci 

"Vespasian ; and the third w^as the missing plain- Through the whole ordeal Alfred fchowed a 
tiff. ^ ' certain flavour of Eton and Oxford tliat won all 

A buzz announced Ids arrhai ; aud expectation hearts. Jlis replies wxrC frank and honest, and 
\ rose high. Mr* Colt cbllcd him with admirably under cross'CxaminaUon he was no more to be 
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instated than if Saunders becm. Hscrroir! 

at- hi|aj or the Robin spamng with him. . 
The sorjeani, who was a gentleman, indioated 
some little regret at tlte possible amio^^flnce bei 
iras eansiiig hiin. Alfred replied, rrilb u grand i 
air of good fellowedap, "l>o not tliink ao poorly 
of ine ass to anppose If ed aggrieved because yon 
are an aWe ad^cate and do your duty to your 
eSent, air 

The -ludge,— That is very handsomely uaid. T 
am y^ have got an awkward customer, in 
a case nf thk kind, brother Saunders. 

Seatjt* S. — It is not for want of brains he is 
mad, my lord- 

Alfeed.— That is a comfort., any way. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

When counsel had done with him, the judge 
nsed Jiis right, and put eeveral sliiwd and un- 
usual 'fiuesfeions to him : asked him to define 
insanity: he said be could only do it by examples : 
and be abridged several intelligent madmen, 
their words and ways; and contrasted them 
with tfhc five or six sane people he had falleii m 
within asylums; showing his lordship plainly that 
ilfi could ^11 any insane person wdiatever from a 
sane one, and vice versa. This u.as the most 
rotBaikable part of the trial, to sec this shrewd 
' old judge extracting from a real observer and 
logical thinker those positive indicia of sanity 
and insanity, which exist, but which no lawyer 
has ever yeft been able to extract from any psy- i 
chologicai physician in the witness-box. At last 
he was relieved, and sat sucking an oKuige 
among the spectators ; for they liad parched 
his throat amongst them, X promise you. 

Jtdia Dodd entered the box, and a sunbeam 
seemed to fill the court. She knew wdiat to do : 
her IdFt hand was gloved, but her white right hand 
bare. She kissed the book, and gave her evidence 
in Hbr clear, mellow, melting voice ; gave it re- 
verently and modestly, for to her t he court. w*as a 
church. She said how long she had been acquainted 
j with Alfred, and how bis father was adverse, 

; and her motlrcr had thought it was because they 
i did not pass for rich, and had told Jier they tcere 
I rich, and with this she produced David’s letter, 

1 j and she also swore tC) having met Alfred and 
!) others carrying her father in a swoyn from his 
i| father’s very door. She ciepo.sed to Alfred’s 
l| sanity on her wedding eve, and on the day his 
j' recapture was attempted, 
i 5 Saunders, again.st his own judgment, wns iu- 
i i structed to cross-examine her ; and, without 
i ) meaning it, he put a question whicli gave her 
deep distr^s. **Are you now engaged to the 
j plaintiff?” She looked timidly roimd, and saw 
j Alfred, and hesitated. The serjeaut pressed her 
' politely, hat firmly. 

! “ Must I reply to that ?” she said piteously, 

j If you pleasij.” 

} , “ Then, no. Another misfortune has now se- 

parated Mm and me lor ever.” 

^ is that, pray ?” 

Jlly father is said to have died at sea : and 
my mpther thinks is to blame.” 


The Judge to Saunders.— What <m earth has 
tliis to do with Hardie against Hardie ? 

Saunders. — You are warnily interested in the 
plaintiff’s success? 

Julia.— Oh yes, sii*. 

(Colt aside to- Gmw.—fhe fool is putting 
his foot into it-: there’s not u jury in England 
that would give a verdict to part two intetsesti*^ 
young lovers.) 

Saunders.— You are attache to him ? 

Julia.— Ah, that I do. 

This burst, intended for poor Alfred, not the 
court, baffled cross-examination and grammar 
and everjlihing .else. Saunders was wise and 
.generous, a«d said no more. 

Colt cast a glance of triumph, and declined to 
re-exumiiie. He always let well alone. The 
judge, however, evinced a desire to trace the 
fourteen thousand pounds from Calcutta ; but 
Julia could not help him : that mysterious sum 
had been announced by letter as about to sail, 
and then no more was heard about it till Alfi:ed 
accused his father of having it. All endeavours 
to fill this hiatus failed. However Julia, oh- 
sendng that in courts material objects affect the 
mind most, had provided herself with all the 
pieecs de cunvielion she could find, and she pro- 
duced iicr father’s empty pocket-book, and said, 
when lie was brought home senseless, this was 
ill his breast-pocket. 

“ Hand it up to me,” said the judge. He exa- 
mined it, and said it liad been in the water. 

“ Captain Dodd was WTecked off tlic Erenoh 
coast,” suggested Mr. Saunders. 

“My learned friend had better go into the 
witness-box, ii‘ he means to give evidence,” said 
Mr. Colt. 

“ You are very much afraid of a very little 
truth,” retorted launders. 

The judge stopped tliis sham rencontre, by 
asskingthe witness tvhetlier her father liad been 
wrecked. She said “ Ycb.” 

“And tliat is how the money w<is lost,” per- 
sisted launders. 

“ Fossibly,” said the judge. 

“ I’m darned if it was,” said Joshua Pullalove, 
comiiosedly. 

Instantly, all heads were turned in amazement 
at this audacious niterniption to the soporific 
decorum of au English court,. The transatlantic 
citizen received tliis battery of eyes with com- 
plete imperturbability, * 

“Si-ience !” roai'cd the crier, awaking front a 
nap, with au instinct that something unusual had 
happened. But tlic slirewd old judge had caught 
the sincerity wdth which the w'ords were uttered ; 
and put on his spectacles to examine the speaker. 

“Are you for the plaintiff or the defendant ?” 

“ 1 don’t know either of ’em from Adam, my 
lord. But I know Captain Dodd’s pocket-book 
by the bullet-hole.” ' 

“ Indeed ! You had better call this witUieBS, 
Mr. Colt.” 

“ Your, lordsliip must excuse me ; I am quite 
content with tiie evidence.” 
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** thei, I shall call him as arnicas cvam ; 
imd the 'd€%tdBiit’s cousaeel can cross-examioe 
ita.” 

Eullfdove went into the box, was sworn, idim- 
tified the pocket-book, and swore he liad seen 
thonsiHid pounds in it on two occasions. 
Ilfilii very little prompting, he'toM the sea-fight, 

* and the Indian darkie’s attempt to steal the 
money, and pointed out Vespasian as the rival 
darkie who hnd baffied the attempt. Then 
he told the shipwreck to an audience now i 
hreathless—and imagine the astonished interest 
>yith wliich Julia and Edward listened to this 
stranger telling them the new strange story of 
their own father!— and lastly, the* attempt of 
the two French wreckers and assassins, and how 
it had been baffled. And so the mythical cash 
was tracked to Boulogne. 

The judge then put this question.- “Bid 
Captain Dodd tell you what he inleuded to do 
with it ?” 

Eullalove (reverently). — 1 think, my lord, he 
said he was going to give it to liis Mife. 
(Sharply.) WeU, what is it, old boss? What 
are you making mugs at me for? don’t youi 
know it’s clean against law to telegraph u 
citizen in tlie witness-box ? 

The Judge. — This won’t do ; this won’t do. 

The Grier.— Si-lence in the court. 

‘^Bo you hyar now what his lordship says ?” 
said Eullalove, with ready tact. ‘^If you know' 
anything more, come up hyar and swear it like an 
enlighlciied citizen ; do you think I’m going to 
swear for tew.” W ith this V espusian and Eulla- 
love proceeded to change places amidst roars of 
laughter at the cool off-hand way this pair 
arranged forensicalitics ; hut Serjeant Saunders 
requested Eullalove to stay -where he was. 
“Pray sir,” said he slowly, “ who retained you 
for a witness in this cause ?” 

Eullalove looked puzzled. 

“ Of course somebody asked you to drop in 
here, so very accidentidly : come now, wiio vrus 
it?” 

“I’m God Amiglily’s witness dropped from the 
clouds, I cal’late.” 

“ Come, sir, no prevarication. How came you 
here just at the nick of time ?” 

“ Counsellor, when I’m treated polite I’m ilc, 

, but rile me and I’m tliundcr stuffed with pisoii : 
don’t you raise my dander, and I’ll tell you. I 
have undertaken to educate this yar darkie” — 
here hp stretched out a long arm, and laid his 
hand on Vespasian’s woolly pate— “and I’m 
bound to raise him to the Eii-ropcan model.* 
(Laughter.) tSo I said to him, coming over 
IVestminster Bridge, Now there’s a store hyar 
where they sell* a very extraordinary Eixiu ; and 
its called Justice: they sell it tarnation dear; 

prime.* So I make tracks for the very court 
where I got the prime article three years ago, 
against a varmint that was breaking the seventh 
and eighth commandments over me, adulterating 
my patent and then stealing it. Blast Mm! 
A roar of laughter.) ‘And coming along I said 


this oId oouBtry!s gcH: soma gemd pints after all, 
old boss. ’Que'is theyil sell you justice deai:> Itui 
prime, k ttoe yar couiis, if you Vore tea at 
Kamsoha^ee ; and the other is, ijyur tkrkks arc 
free as air, disenthralled by the uulvans^ 
eff British liberty ; and then I pitched Counsellor 
Curran’s bunkum into this darkie, und he sudeed 
it in like another’s milk, and in we came on tip- 
toe, and the first thing we heard was a freeborn 
Briton treated vras than ever a nigger in Old 
Eentuck, decoyed away from his gal, shoved into 
a darned madhouse — ^tho darbies . clapped on 
him ” 

“ We don't want your comments on the case, 
sir.” 

“No, nor any other free .and enlightened' 
citizen’s, 1 rcckotf. Wal, Vespaman and me sat 
like mice in a snowdrift, and hid our feelings out 
of good manners, being strangers, till Ms lordsMp 
got e-tanially fixed about the captain’s pocket- 
book. Vesp says 1, this hurts my filings 
powerful. Says J, this hyar lord did the right 
thing about my patent, he summed np just ; and 
now ho is in an everlasting fix himself; one good 
turn deserves another, I’ll get Mm out of this 
fix, any way.” Here the witness was interrupted 
with a roar of laughter that shook the court. 
Even the judge leaned back and chuckled, geni- 
ally, though quietly. And right sorrowful was 
every Briton there when Saunders closed ab- 
ruptly ihe cross-examination of Joshua EuBa- 
love. 

His loxdbhip then said he wished to ask Ves- 
pasian a question. 

Saunders lost iiatiencc. “ 'What, another 
amicus curim, my lud ! This is unprecedented.” 

‘■'Excuse my curiosity, Brother Saunders,’’ 
said the judge, ironically. “ 1 wish to trace this 
11,000/. as far possible. Have you any par- 
ticular objection to the truth on this bead of 
evidence ?” 

“ No, my lud, I never urge objections when I 
can’t enforce them.” 

“ Then you arc a wise man. (To Vespasian 
after he had been sworn.) I’ray did Captain 
Dodd tell you what he intended to do with this 
money ?” 

“ Is, massa judge, massa captaii told dis child 
he got a branker m some place in de ole country, 
called Barkintou. And he said dis branker bery 
good branker, much sarlaincr not* to break dan 
the brank of England. (A howl.) Be enptau 
said he take do money to dis yer branker, and 
den bub no more trouble wid it. Ben it off my 
stomach, dc captan say, and dis child heerd 
him.. Yali!” 

The plaintiff’s case being apparently concluded, 

the judge went to luncheon. ’ , 

In the buzz that followed, a ^ote was banded 
to Mr. Compton : “ Skinner / On a hot scent. 
Sure to find him to-day.--N.B, He is wanted 
by another party. There is something 'Curious 
afoot !” 

. Comptem wrote on a slip, “Eor Heaven’s sake. 
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b)fcteljim directly. In Jialf an Uonr it wiR |)e 
too fee/* ' ' 

Green hnrfied out and nearly ran against Mr. 
EicWd Hardie, who was moodily pacing West- 
minster Hall at the climax of his own aimety. 
To him all turned on Skinner. Five minutes 
passed, ten, fifteen, twenty; idl the plaintiff’s 
party had their eyes on the door ; but Green did 
not re^m ; and the judge did. Then to gain a 
few minutes more, Mr. Colt, instructed by Comp- 
ton* and said with great solemnity, “ We 
are id)dtLt to call our last witness ; the living 
have testified to my client’s sanity ; aud now we 
shall read you the testimony of tlic dead/^ 

Saunders.— Thai I object to, of course. 

Colt.— Does my learned fiieud mean to say he 
objects at random ? « 

Saunders.^Nothing of the kind. 1 object on 
the law of evidence, a matter on which my 
learned friend seems to be under a hallucination 
as complete as his clients about that 14,000/. 

Colt,- 

There’s none pver fparod 

That the truth should be heaid 

But they whom th<» truth ^\ould indict. 

Saunders.— I’ve aa little r('si)ce{ foi old songs 
in a court of justice a.s I have for new l.iw. 

Colt. — Really, my leaniod luond js tJic objec- 
tive case incarnate. (To Compton.— I can’t 
keep this nonsense up lor o\ir. l.s bkiuuer 
come?) He has a Mama ior objection, and 
with your lordship’s pciniisbioii J’ll bu> a 
couple of doctors and lock him up ni an 
asylum as he lca\cs the court this tifleuioou. 
(Laughter.) 

The Judge.— A very good plan, ihon >ou’ll 
no longer feel the weight of his abilities. I 
conclude, Mi\ Colt, jou intend to call a wit- 
ness who will sw'ear to the deceased poison’s 
handwriting, and that if w’as wiittcu m the 
knowledge Death was at hand. 

Colt.— Ccrtamly, my hud. T can call ^Liss 
Julia Dodd. 

Saunders,— That 1 need not take the tioublc 
of objecting to. 

The J:^ge (with some suiprisc). — No, Mr. 
Colt, That will never do. You have examined 
her, atfd rc-examined her. 

1 need hardly say Mr. Colt knew very well he 
could not call Julia Dodd. But he was /iiThtiug 
for ' seconds tnow, to get lu Skinner. “ Call 
Edwai-dDodd.” 

Edward was sworn, and asked if he Lnevv 
the late Jane Hardie. 

“ I knew her well,” said lu'. 

“Is that her handwriting ?” 

“It is.” 

“ Where was it written ?’* 

“ In jpy mother’s house at Barking! on.” 

“ Dndcr wha^ circumstances ?” 

“She was dying— of a blow given her by a 
maniac called Maxlcy.” 

“Maxley!” said the judge to Counsel. "I 
remember the Quefcn v. Maxley. I tried it 
myself at the assizes : it was for striking a young 


lady with a bludgeon, of wMcb she died. Maxley 
was powerfuDy defended; and it was proved tli&t 
his wife had died, and he had been driven mad 
for a time, by her father’s hank breaking. The 
imj would bring in a verdict tliat was no verdict 
at all; as 1 took the liberty to ieH them at the 
time. Tlio judges dismissed it, and Maxley was 
eventually discliarged.” 

Colt.— Ko doubt that was the ease, my lord. 

(To the witness.) Did Jane Hardie know she 
was dying ? 

“ Oh yes, sir. She told us all so.” 

“To whom did she give this letter ?” 

“To my sister.” 

“ Oh, to jjour sister ? To Miss Julia Dodd ?” 
“Yes, sir. But not for herself. It was to 
give to Alfred Hardie.” 

“ Can you read the letter ? it is rather faintly 
written. It is uTitteii in pencil, my lord.” 

“ J (mid read it, sir ; but 1 hope you will ex- 
cuse me. She that vi rote it was very, very dear 
to me.” 

The young man’s full voice faltered ns he 
uttered these words, imd he turned his l^m-like 
eyes soft and imploring on the judge. That 
\ ciicrable and shrew d okl man, learned in human 
nature as w ell as in law, comprclicndcd in a mo- I 
lueiit, and said, kindly , “ You misunderstand him. ' 
Witnesses do not read letters o?it in court. 1 
1 j( t the letter be banded up to me.” This was 
fortuihitc, for the court cuckoo, who intones most 
letters, would have read all the sense and pathos 
out of this with his monotonous sing-song. 

Thu judge i cad it carefully to himself with his 
glasses, and told tlie jury i< seemed a genuine 
docuuient ; then the crier cried “ Silence in the 
coiiit,” and his loulshi]) turned tow’ards the jury, 
and read the letter slowly and solemnly ; 

DVAB BiioiiiEii,— Y oi’k pooh little 
J\NL Lins JniXfT, .sUDDLNLY UP I >01 PAl^- 
PlLLl, AM) Ml LVS5 i IK'lIILY THOUGHTS AllU I 

ion Ml nviiLJBC. j.AuTiirH. Some wicked 1 

PLUSON Tr\S MID lOU AKE I>bA>L. 1 DENY ' 

THIS WllH Ml 1)1 IM/ nULATn A>D MY DYLXG ‘ 
JIAKD. You C.VME 10 ME THE MGllT 3SEPORE 
THE WEDDING IflAl WAS TO BE, AND IVVLKED TO 
ME MOST CATAILY, lUTIONALLY, AlfD KINDLY; 

SO THAT 1 COX LI) NOT BESIST YOUB. JlEA- 
SONS, AND WENT TO YOUK WEDDING, WJIICD, 
TILL THEN, 1 DID NOI INTEND. SlIOW THESE 
WOKDS TO YOUR SIJINDERERS WHEN I AM NO 

MOKE. But oh’ Altiied, yien thio is oe 

LITTLE MOMENT COMPARED WIIU THE WORLD TO 
COME. By ALL OUR AITECTION GRANT ME ONE 
REQUEST. BaTIERUD, W'OUNDED, DYING IN MT 
PRIME, WHAT WOULD BE MY CONDITION BUT FOR 
THE SaVJOUK, whom I HAVE LOVED, AND WITH 
WHOM 1 HOPE SOON TO BE. IIe SMOOTHS THE 
BED OF DLATII IOR ME, IIe LIGHTS THE DAkX 
VALLEY ; 1 REJOICE TO DIE AND BE-WITH lllM. 

Oh, turn to Him, dear brother, without 

ONE hour’s DELAY’, AND THEN HOW SHORT WIU 
BE THIS PARTING. ThIS IS’ YOUR DYING SISTER’s 
ONE REQUEST, WHO LOVES YOU DEARLY.” 

i With the exception of ‘Julia’s sobs, not a sound 
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was heard as the jadge read it. Many eyes were 
wet: and the judge himself was visibly affected, 
and pressed his handkerchief a moment to his eyes. 
“ These are the words of a Christian woman, gen- 
tlemen,” he sai^and there was silence. A girl’s 
hand seemed toimvc risen from the grave to de- 
fend her brother and rend the veil from falsehood. 

Mr, Colt, out of pure tact, sabdued his voice 
to the key. of the sentiment thus awakened, and 
; said impressively, Gentlemen of the jury, that 
j is our case and so sat down. 

' CHAPTER LVI. 

j * Serjeant Saunders thought it prudent to 
I let the emotion subside before opeifing the dc- 
i fendant’s case : so he disarranged his papers, and 
then rearranged them as -before; and, during 
' this, a person employed by Richard Hardic went 
i out and told him this last untoward piece of evi- 
dence: He winced : but all was overbalauecd by 
; this, that Skinner’s evidence was nowmadniis^ible 
: in the cause. He breathed more freely. 

Serjeant Saunders rose witli perfect dignity 
and cohfidcnce, and delivered a masterly address. 

^ In less than ten minutes the whole affair took 
' another colour under that jilaiisible tongue. 

! The tactician began by declaring that the plain- 
' tiff was perfectly sane, and liis convalescence was 
a matter of such, joy to the dcfciidaut, that not 
I even the cruel misinterpretation of facts and mot 
' lives, to wliich his amiable client had been cx- 
I posed, could rob him of that sacred delight, 
j “Our case, gentlemen, is, that the plaintiff is 
j sane, and that he owes his sanity to those prompt, 

I wise, and benevolent ineasures, which /re took 
I eighteen months ago, at an unhappy crisis of his 
I mind, to preserve liis uiiderKstaudiug and his pro- 
j perty. Yes, his property, gentlemen; tliat jiro- 
periy which, in a paroxysm of mania, he was 
going to throw avi ay, as i shall show you by an 
- unanswerable document. lie comes here to 
I slander us and mulct us out of five thousand 
! pounds; but T. shall show \ou he is already ten 
I thousand pounds the richer for that act of ours, 

I for which he debits ns five thousand pounds, in- 
stead of creditmg us twice the sum. Gentlemen, 1 
cannot, like my learned friend, call witnesses from 
the clouds, from the United States, and from the 
grave ; because it has not occurred to ray client., 
strong in the sense of his kindly and honourable 
intentions, to engage gentlemen from foreign 
parts, with woolly locks and nasal twangs, to drop 
in accidentally, and eke out the fatal gaps in evi- 
dence. The class of testimony we stand upon is 
less romantic : it docs not seduce the imagina- 
tion nor play upon the passions; but it is of a 
niuch higher character in sober men’s eyes, espe- 
cially in a court of Jaw. 1 rely, not on witnesses 
dropped from the clouds, and the stars, and the 
stripes—to order; nor even on the prejudiced 
statements of friends and sweethearts, wlio 
always swear from the heart rather than from 
the head and the conscience ; but on the calm 
i testimony of indifferent men, and on /written do- 
cuments furnished by the plaintiff, and on con- 


temporaneous entries in the boolds of the asylum, 
which entries formally describe the plaintiff’s 
acts, and were put down at the time^t the 
time, gentlemen—witU no idea of a ti'ial at law 
I to come, but iu compliaucc with the very proper 
, provisions of a wise and salutary Act. I shidi 
also lay before you the evidence of the medical 
witnesses who signed the certificates, men <ff 
probity and honour, and who have made these 
subtle maladies of the mind the special study of 
their whole life. I shall also call the family 
doctor, who has known the plaiiitill’ and his ail- 
ments, bodily and mental, for many years, and 
communicated his suspicions to one of the first 
psychological physicians of the age, declining, 
with a modesty which we, wlio know less of in- 
sanity than he docs, would do well to imitate — 
declining, I say, t o pronounce a positive opinion 
unfavourable to the. plaintiff, till he should have 
compared notes with this learned man, and pro- 
fited by his vast experience,’’ . 

Ill this strain lie conl.iniied for a good hour, 
until thcdcfcnclani’s case seemed to be a thing of 
granite, liis oration ended, lie called a string 
of witnesses : every one of whom bore the learned 
counsel out by his evidence in chief. 

But licrc carnc the grand distinction between 
the defendant’s case; and the iilainiiff’s. Cross- 
examination had hardly sluikeii the plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses : it literally dissolved the defendant’s. 
Osmond was called, and proved Alfred’s head- 
aches and pallor, and his own suspicions* But 
then Colt forced him to admit that many young 
lieoplc had headaches without going mad, and 
were pale when thwarted in love, without going 
mad . and that as to the 1 4,000/. and the phantom, 
he kmo nothing; but had takcu all that for 
granted on Mr. Richard IJardic’s word. 

I>r. Wycherley deposed to Alfred’s being; in- 
sane and abnormally irritable, and under a 
pecuniary illusion, as stated in liis certificate: 
and to his own vast experience. But the fire of 
cro.ss-cxamination melted all his polysyllables into 
guess-work and hearsay. Jt melted out of him 
that he, a stranger, had intruded on the young 
man’s privacy, and had burst into a most delicate 
topic, his disagreement with his father, and so had 
himself created the very irritation he had set 
down to madness. Ho also had to admit that he 
knew nothing about the 14,000/. or the phantom, 
but had taken for granted the young man’s own 
father, who consulted him, was not telling him a 
deliberate and wicked falsehood. 

Colt.— In sliorl , sir,yoii were retained to make 
the man out insane, just as my learned friend 
there is retained. 

Wycherley.— I tliink, sir, it would not be con- 
sistent with the dignity of my profession to 
notice that oorapuansoj^. 

Colt.— 1 leave defendant’s cou^el to tliank you 
for that. Come, never mind let us have a 
little truth. Is it consistent with your dignity to 
tell us whether the keepers of private asylums pay 
you a commission for all the patients you consign 
to durance vile by your certificates P 
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J)r, '\^ychcrley fenced ih^ que&tion, biit 
tie remorseless Colt only kept him loxi^ imder 
totture, and drag^d oat of him that he received 
iifioen per cent from the asylum keepers for 
every patient he wrote insaae ; and that he hod 
an income of eight hundred pounds a year foom 
that source alone* Tliis, of course, was the very 
thing to prejudice a jury against the defence: 
and Coltfs art was to keep to their level 

Speers, cross-examined, failed to conceal thai he 
was a^’mere tool of Wycherley’s, and had signed 
in manifest collusion, adhering it) the letter of 
the statute, hut violating its spmt ; for cer- 
tainly, the Act never intended bj “separate exa- 
mination,” that two dociors sliould come into 
the passage, and walk into the room alter- 
nate!}, thenreimite, and do the signing as agreed 
before they ever saw the patient. As t o the iUu- 
siou about the fourteen thousand pounds, Speers 
owned that the plaintiff had not uttered a word 
about the subject, but had percmptoril} deebned 
it. He had to confess, too, that lie bad taken 
for granted Dr. Wycherley was correctly informed 
about the said illusion. 

“ In short,” said the judge, inieiposbig, “ i)r. 
Wycherley took the very thing for granted which 
it was his duty to ascertain : and j ou, sir, not 1 o be 
behind l)r. Wycherley, look i ho thing ior granted 
at second hand.” And when Speers had Iclt the 
' ' box, he said to Sei-jeaut Saunders, “ If this case 
is to be-defended serious]}, you had better call 
Mr. Ihchavd Hardie wiihoiil fuither delay.” 

It is my wish, njy lud ; but 1 tun sorry to 
say lio is in the country ^el•y ill ; and I ba^e no 
• hope of seeing him bore to-moriow.” 

“Oh, well; so that }ou do call 1dm. 1 shall 
not lay hearsay before the jury • hearsay gathered 
from Mr. Richard Bardic — whom you will call in 
I person if the reports he has circulaied lja\e an} 
basis whatever in truth.” 

I Mr. Saunders said cooil}, “IVL*. llichaid 
I Hardie is not the defendant,” and tlowcd on ; 

I nor w ould any but a law } ev have suspected what a 
I terrible stab the judge hud given him so quiellj . 

I The surgeon of Silver! on House was then 
I sworn, and produced the case book; andtheie 
1 stood the entries wliicli iiad been so fatal to 
Alfred with tlic visiting justices. Suicide, 
homicide, sclf-slarvation. But the plaintiff got 
to Mr. Colt with a piece ol paper, on wliicli he 
had written his view ol all this, and cross-exa- 
mination dissolved the suicide and homicide into 
a spirited attempt to escape .and rc.sist a false 
imprisonment. As for the sili-staiTation, Coll 
elicited that Alfred had oaten at six o’clock 
though not at two. “ And pray, sir,” said he, 
contemptuously, to the witness, “do you never 
stir out of a madhouse ? Do you imagine that 
gentlemen in th^ir senses (Jjne at two o’clock in 
the^neleenlh century ?” 

“No. I don’t say that.” 

“What do you say, then? Is forcible im- 
prisonment of a bridegroom in a inadliouse the 
thing to give a a J&fiiHovs apijetite 

at gour baiburous dinner-hour P” 


In a word, Colt was rough with this witness, 
and nearly smashed him, Saunders fought g?d* 
Irnitly on, and put in Lawyer Crawfoid with "his 
draft of the insane deed, as he called it, by which 
the erotic monomaniac Alfred^vestcd himself 
of all his money in favour of tlH'Hodds, Thei’c 
was no dissolving this deed away; and Crawford 
swore he bad entreated the plaintiff not to insist 
on his drawing so unheard-of a document ; but 
opposition or question seemed to irritate Ins 
client, so that he had complied, and the deed was 
to have been signed on the wedding-day. 

All the lawyers present thought this looked 
really mad. Bancy a man signing away his pro- 
perty to his ‘wife’s relatives ! ! Tiie court, which 
had alreiuiy sat long beyond the usual time, broke 
up, leaving the defendant wilh this advantage. 
Alfred Bardic and his friends made a little knot 
in tlic hall outside, and talked excitedly over the 
mcideuts of the trial. Mr. Compton introduced 
Fullalovp and Vespasian. Tliey all shook hands 
with them, and thanked lliem warmly for the 
timely and most uncxjiocted aid. But Green and 
a myrmidon broke in upon tkeir conversation. “ I 
am down on ^Ir Jlirkingl on, alias Noah Skinner. 

It isn’t very tar from here, it jou will follow me.” 
Green w’us as excited as a fox-bound wdien J^ug 
has begun to trad his brush: the more so that 
another cbuit of his wanted Noali Skiimer; and , 
the deteetiv(* wa*- doing a double stroke of j 
business. Be led tin* way ; it was dry, and they 
all went in pains after him into the back slums of 
VVVsl minster : and a pretty part that is. 

Now ns they went along Alfred hung behind i 
with Julia, and asked "^hat on earth she i 
meant by swearing that it was all over between ' 
her and iiim. “ IVhy your last letter was full of ' 
love, deaicst ; what coidd you be thiiikiiig of to | 
say that P” I 

She shook her head sadly, and revealed to him | 
with many prayers for toigiveiiess that she had | 
letuplaying a pait of Lite: thai she had con- 
cealed her fathers death liom him, and the fatal | 
hairier interposed. “ I was afraid you would be , 
dislieart eneil. and lose } onr lirst class and perhaps ^ 

your trial. But you aic ^ale now, dear Alfred; 
lauisnie the judge secs through them, for J 
have studied him for you. 1 know his face by 
lieart, and all his looks and what they mean. My 
Alfred will beeletuedof this wicked slander, and 
happy with some one Ah !” 

“Yes, 1 mean to be happy with .someone,” 
said Allred, “iam not one of your self-sacri- 
i ticing tools. You sliall not sacrifice me to your 
mother’s injustice uov to the caprices of fate. 

A Ve love one another; but you wmuld immolate 
inc for the pleasure of immolating yourseil*. 
Don’t provoke me, or I’ll cany you off by force. 

J swoai it, by Him wJio made us both.” 

“ Dearest, how' wildly } ou talk.” She hung her 
head, and had a guilty thrill, She could not Iwdp 
lliinkmg that eccentric little measure would I’c- 
lieve her of (he sin of dlsitbedieiice. 

“ ril do it too,” said kc. “ I’m not a man to 
be beat.” 
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After tittering this doughty resolution he was 
q,uite silent, and they went sadly side by side ; so 
dear, so near, yet always some infernal thing or 
other coming between them. They reached a 
passage in a miserable street. At the mouth 
stood two of Green’s men, planted tlmre to follow 
'Skinner should he go out: but they reported lUl 
quiet. "‘Bring the old gentleman up,” said 
Green. “ 1 appointed him six o’clock, and it’s 
on the stroke.” He then descended the passage, 
and striking a light led the way up a high stair. 
Skinner lived on the fifth story. Green tapped at 
his door. “Mr. BUrkington,” 

No reply. 

“Mr. Barkington, I’ve brougfit jou some 
money.” 

No reply. 

“ Perhaps Ive is not at home,” said r. 
Compton. 

“Oh yes, sir, 1 sent a sharp })oy up, and lie 
picked the paper out of the keylioie and saw 
him sitting reading.” 

1 lie 1 hen applied his own (weto the keyhole. 
“I see something black,” said he; ‘‘ 1 think he 
.suspects.” 

While he hesitated, they became conscious of 
a pungent vapour stealing through the now open 
keyhole. 

I “ Hallo !” said Green, “ what is this ?” 

PiiUaiove observed coolly that Mr. Skinner’s 
lungs must be jicculiarly made if he could breathe 
in that atmospiicrc. “ If you want to sec him 
alive, let me open the door.” 

“ Tliere’s something amiss licre,*’ said Green 
gravely. 

At that Fuilalovc whipped out a tool no 
bigger than anutcrnckor, forced the edge in, and 
I sent the door flying open. I’he room or den 
I was full of an acrid \ apour, and close to tliem sat 
I he they sought motiunles.s, 

“ Keep tiie lady back,” cried Green, and 
threw the vivid light of liis bull’s-eye on a 
strange, groli*squ(% and ghastly scene. The floor 


was covered with bright soverpj^sthat g-Uttered 
in the lamp-light. On the tidiie was m open 
book, and a ctodle quite burnt dow; the 
grease had run into a circle. 

And as was that grease to the expired 
was the thing that sat there in human fiorm to 
the Noah Skinner they had come to seek. Bead 
tJiis many a day of .charcoal fumes, but preserved 
from decomposition by those very fumes, sat 
Noah Skimier dried into bones and leather, 
waiting for them with his own Hard Cash, and 
with theirs ; for, creeping awestruck round that 
mummified figure seated dead on his pool of 
sovereigns, they soon noticed in his left hand a 
paper : it was discoloured by the vapour, and 
part hid by the dead thumb; but thus much 
shone out clear and amazing, that it W'as a 
banker’s receipt 1 o David Dodd, Esq., for 14,010/., 
drawn at Barkington, and signed for Eichard 
TTarilic by Noah Skinner. J uHa had drawn back, 
and was hiding her face; but soon curiosity 
struggled with awe in the others : they peeped 
at the lleceipt ; they touclied the weird figure. 
Its yellow skin sounded like a drum, and its 
joints creaked lilie a puppet’s. At last Compton 
suggested that Edward Dodd* ought to secure 
that valuable document. 

“ No, no,’i said Edward ; “ it is too like rob- 
bing the dead.” 

“ Tlieu J will,” said Compton. 

Bui he found the dead thumb and finger 
would not part with the receipt ; ilien, as a trifle 
turns the scale, lie hesitated in turn : and all but 
Julia stood motionless round the body tliat held 
the Receipt, the soul of the lost Cash, and still, 
as 111 life, seemed loth to part with it. 

Tlien Eiillalovc came beside the arm-chair, and 
said, “ I’m a man from foreign parts ; I have no 
interest here but justice : and justice I’ll dew.” 
lie t ook the dead arm, and the joint creaked : he 
applied the same lever to the bone and parchment 
hand he Jiad to the door : it creaked too, but 
more faintly, and opened and let out this. 


/n A 
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A' stately foo{ came up the staif, but no one 
beard it. All were absorbed in^ the strange 
weird sight, and this great stroke of fate ; or of 
Pipvidence. 

" His is yours, I reckon,** said Pullalove, and 
handed it to Edward. 

" No, no !** said Cdmpton. " See *. I’ve just 
found a will, bequeathing all he has in the world 
with his blessing, to Miss Julia Dodd. These 
sovereigns are yours, then. But above all, the 
paper i as your legal adviser, I insist on your 
taking it immediately. Possession is nine points. 
However, it is actually yourj?, in virtue of this 
bequest.” 

A solemn passionless voice seemed to fall on 
them from the clouds, 

"No; IT IS Mine.” 


THE MILL-STREAM. 

1 . 

Half-way the ruiming stream is ever hid 
By leaflets flattened on the -water’s face, 

A-nd milk-white globed blossoms, thinly spread, 
Peep where the woven green hath left a space ; 
And hither froiqihis earthy dwelling-plaoo 
Tlie water-rat — first dropping like a stone — 
Comes rippling up the top with steady pace 
To catch u stalk or feather floated down, 

For some deep hidden use conceived by him alone. 

2 . 

And hither, when the day is faint with heiit, 

At noontide comes the crimson butterfly, 

And sips the stream, and rests his dov^ny feet 
Upon the giant dock-leaf cool aud dry, 

A hair’s-breadth from its shadow noiselessly 
Hung o’er the smoothness of a little bay ; 

Or, on the yellow bull-cup, standing high 
In the mid-stream, he makes a lingeiing stay. 
While his 'deep-coloured wings do ope and shut 
aiway. ' 

5. 

And many buzzing things pass to and fro 
In the dead warmth and stiiluess glancing bright: 
Green gadflies, and the slender mosquito, 

And gossamers that cannot keep their flight 
Against a breathing air, however light. 

But are down-beaten on the water straight ; 

When the brown dace comes up with snapping 
bite, 

And darts away, nor ever doth he wait 
To look if it be fly, or angler’s silken bait. 

4 . 

The mill hath been asleep a week or more. 

The feelde stream moves not the crazy heel, 

The sacks ai:6 ranged upon the dusty floor, 

The miller cannot make a xnneb of meal ; 

The crimson-spotted trout and wriggling eel. 
When they the stroke and clatter cannot hear, 
Among the half-sunk paddles boldly steal, — 

A moment darkling, then in sunshine clear 
Mix with the silver tribes that swarm the lower 
weir. » 

6. 

And farther down, ye find a wooden bridge, 

’ And round the piles the floating grasses sweep 
lit alowly ; and heyond the sedge 
TJiib willow’s blotched leaves hang down and 
ympt 


And swifter current doth the river keep 
Upon the wooden flooring green and giey, 

Where the thin bleak in shado-w glance and leap; 
And here, down-musing on a sunny day, 

The bridge and firm set earth seem gliding fast 
away. 

And further still, towards the brackish creek, 
After long winding in the pleasant mefitds. 

The winter snipe digs in his pointed beak 
To find a worm that in the clay-bank breeds; 
And pleasant is it in the tall grass seeds 
To lay thy face, and let the hours go by. 

And hear tho barbie sucking in the reeds, 

Or, in the river gaze on the deep sky, 

And see tho li!ile clouds move up it silently. 


LAUGHING GULLS. 

One would imagine that by this time every 
one of our British birds must have been so fre- 
quently and minutely described that it would be 
supererogatpry to single out any one of them for 
notice. But, strange to say, Die bird whose 
veruuenlar name heads this sketch, and which 
is known to naturalists under the more liigli- 
soiniding title of " Larus ridibundus,” or Black- 
hcaclcd Gul), although it lias many claims on 
our special notice, has never yet, as far as 1 can 
ascertain, been introduced to our intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

True, in all the cliief works on ornithology, 
the portrait^ a likeness more or less, accoin- 
paiiicd by a miuuto and scientific description 
of its personal ajipearance, may be found ; but 
of its peculiar habits — as observed during its 
periodical visits to our island — no account at 
all, full or exact, has hitherto been given. Dr. 
Stanley, formerly Bishop of Norwich, in his 
work on British Birds, has devoted a page or 
two to a notice of the liaugliing Gull ; and Mr. 
St. John, 111 his Wild Sports of the Higlilauds, 
has given a gra]diic account of its haunts in 
Scotland. But, the locality where, during its 
spring and summer residence with us, . it as- 
sembles ill the greatest numbers, and affords 
the most constant op))ortunities for observation, 
seems completely 1 o liavq escaped tho notice of 
ornitliologists. 

In the parish of Scoulion, situated nearly in 
the centre of the county of Norfolk, is a small 
picturesque lake, containing about seventy 
acres of water. It is surroumied on all sides 
by deep plantations of spruce and Scotch fir, 
and is dotted wiili about half a dozen small 
islands* adorned by trees of the same kinds. 

Nearly in the middle of the mere, is an island 
of far greater extent, many acres in dimension, 
which is chiefly bog, varying in? density, and 
covered in some parts with long coarse grass 
and sedges; in others, by rced-beds of great 
extent. This island, which is locally termed the 
Hearth, forms, from March to the beginning 
of August, the residence and breedmg-placc of 
the Laughing Gull. 

. The 7tli of March, which is a fair-day at the 
sm^dl neighbouring town of Hingham, is the 
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day on which the residents in the neighbonrhood 
begin to expect their visitors. If the weather 
be open during the last few days of February, 
small parties of these birds may be seen, from 
twelve to twenty in number, soaring at^ a vast 
hel^lit over the mere, apparently fulfilling the 
duties of scouts, sent on to exainine • into the 
state of affairs before the migration of the main 
body. If their report be favourable, on ' or 
about the 7th of March the air is filled with the 
clamorous cries of the gulls, as they arrive, 
after their long flight over sea and land, in view' 
of their long-accustomed haunt. 

The punctuality of this migration, under ordi- 
nary circumstances of weather, is mflst remark- 
able, and has before now afforded to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman an illustration of the text : 
“ The stork in the heaven knowetli her appointed 
time ; and tlic turtle, the crane, and tlie swallow, 
observe tlic time of their coming.’* When the 
season has been exceptionally severe, they have 
not arrived en masse till a fortnight la({‘r , occa- 
sionally tlio delay has been longer. When 
they have fairly settled for the season, Scoulfon 
Mere becomes a scene of great animation. Dur- 
ing the day, the majority of tlie birds arc absemt 
on foraging expeditions; but as evening draws 
on, they asscniDlc from- every quarter, and 1 he 
sound of their united clamour is distinctly 
audible, in calm w'cather, at two miles’ dist ance 

It is a strange sight, to persons unacquainted 
with tlio haunts and habits of tlicse gulls, on pass- 
ing through the neighbourhood to see hundreds 
of them following the plough, so greedily occu- 
pied in devouring the grubs it exposes to 
view, and so little terrified by tlic proximity of 
niau, as to sit or walk tranquilly in a long line 
upon the last made furrow, until the next ap- 
proach of the team compels them to move, in 
order to escape being trampled beneatli tiic feel, 
of the horses. 

Still more picturesque is the scene when (ns 
is often tiie case) a flock of gulls is intermixed 
with a flock of rooks, the snowy plumage of the 
one contrasting strikingly with the glossy black 
feathers of the others. 

Good friends to the farmer arc tlio Laughing 
Gulls. The chief object of their search, on occa- 
sions like that above described, is the grub of 
the cockchafer, which they devour wholesale 
with infinite relish, thus to a great extent 
nipping that pest in the bud. And not only in 
the helpless form of the grub does the coekehafer 
fall a prey to their ravenous beaks, but in its 
winged and mature state as well. 

On many a summer night, with a young moon 
half illuminating the nearer parts of the 
landscape, liave 1 watched, for half an hour 
together, the rajiid, noiseless, and apparently 
playful motions of, half a dozen gulls, as they 
circled round a spreading and lofty oak, in full 
chase of their unattractive prey, appearing in 
the silence and darkness more like white-winged 
phantoms tkan fowls of the air. 

About the middle of April, sometimes a little 
earlier or a little later, hliey scratch a rough 
hollow ill the tops of tAe tussocks, which 


erect themselvbs af^ short intervals upoii the 
Hearth, and there deposit their eggs. These 
have a remarkable tendency to " sport in 
varieties widely different, both in siz^ and 
colouring. The most usual size is a little less 
than that of an ordinary hen’s egg, and more 
gradually pointed toward the lesser end, while 
the most common hue is of a dusky olive brown, 
irregularly blotched with a dan-ker shade. But 
e^gs are frequently found from the size#o£ a 
pigeon’s to tliat of a bantam, occasionally dimi- 
nishing to the proportions of the egg of a thrush. 

These eggs are a very marketable commodity, 
and the operations attending their collection and 
sale arc carried on in a most business-like manner 
by a keeper to whom this charge is entrusted. 
Twice in the w'oek, men provided with long water- 
boots, and each armed wit h a long pole, proceed 
to the Hcarili, and visit the nests in systematic 
order. Several thousands arc thus weekly col- 
lected, wliicli find ready purchasers at the price 
of one shilling a score; indeed, the demand 
usually far exceeds the supply. Rumour asserts 
that in the London markets they are sold, at a 
profit of many hundred per cent, as plovers* eggs. 
They are eat en cold, in a hard-boiled state, and 
are deservedly esteemed as great delicacies. 

When this plundering of the nests has been 
carried on as long as is consistent witli safety, 
the birds arc left undisturbed in the enjoyment 
of their brecding-plaot*, and in a few weeks’ 
time the surface of the mere is dotted with dark 
little balls of down, swimming and diving in all 
directions in precocious mimicry of their parents. 
Early in J uly, tlie young birds attain sufficient 
powers of flight to enable tlicm to accompany 
the elders on their visits to the ploughed flelds 
m the Vicinity of their birthplace. Now is the 
time to visit the mere, to appreciate the singular 
aspect it presents when teiiauted by its noisy 
summer visitors. 

Bowing quietly along till within a hundred 
yards of tiic Hearth, you raise an oar perpen- 
dicularly, and drop the liladc fiat upon the water. 
Instantly, a dense white cloud rises from the 
isl.md, and, with piercing cries and threatening 
gestures, the innumerable occupants fill the air 
overhead and all around. 

So rapid and sudden arc their evolutions, and 
so vast arc theirnumbers, that one is constantly 
expecting to sec collisions take place among 
them ; but with command of wing equal to that 
of the swallow, they wheel 

In and out 

And round about, 

as if delighting in the display of their own 
dexterity. 

But August approaches: their object ia 
i coming hither is accomplished, and they begin 
I to think of returning. One morning the awellers 
in the cottages bordering on the mere, awake to 
find the clamour so long familiar to their ears, 
hushed and gone, A mysterious instinct has 
called the gulls back to their northern home, 
and, save a' few of the old and deerepid, or the 
young. and feeble, unable to join in tiie migra- 
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fe, the mere ia left ia peace to the stately 
smm and the larking coot and moorhen. 

The Norfolk people call these birds ®‘puets:” 
a name prolmbly derived from one inflection of 
their voice, which is not dissimilar to the cry of 
the lapwing. In some parishes at a few miles’ 

1 distance tfeey have obtained the name of ** Sunday 

birds,” from a curious combination of cause and 
^ct. On Sunday, of course, no ploughs are at 
worfc^ and in the absence of feeding-ground near 
home, the galls are driven to cater for them- 
sdves at a greater distance. 

The winter habitat of the black-headed gull 
has not been veij clearly or satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. One thing I can bear witness to ; that 
they sifar^ in a direction bearing north-east, and 
return from the same quarter. In the early spring 
of 1855, I observed, at a point on the Norfolk 
coast, a few miles south of Cromer, large flocks 
of these birds coming from seaward, and flying 
low and wearily oyer the land. On another oc- 
casion, while cruising on the Broads, which are 
situated in the north-east part of the county, I 
observed large paities of them (apparently 
trfdng some refreshment on their way out) 
wading in the marshes by the water-side. 

I Enough has, I trusl, been suggested in tliis 
1 . imperfect sketch, to introduce these interesting 
birds to the better acquaintance of lovers of 
I nature! The fact of sea-fowl coming regularly, 
i year by year, to breed in tiie heart of a liighly- 
j cultivated agricultural county, is in itself worthy 
of observation and remark. 


I A TRIAL OE JEWRY. 

j Don^t talk to, me about November! Don’t 
I point with triumphant finger to your Letts’s 
j IXary, or hunt out that Almanack which the 
! never-dying Erancis Moore, Physician, still per- 
i ‘ sists in producing in alternate black and red 
j htter, and which he calls Fo:p SUUarum ! Tiiey 
I may make this present month November, if they 
I like ; it comes after October and precedes De- 
’ oember, 1 know ; but I am not to be put down 
I by mere book-learning and meteorological sta- 
! tistics. I go by the weather, and I see no fog, 

j no Scotch mist, no heavy atmosphere, and in- 

j cessant rain, which, as a- "Briton, I have a right 
I to expect ; produce for me, if you ydeasc, that 
. pea-soup cloud, Avhicli, desceuding on earl h, im- 
mediately gives rise to an epidemic of “ &pleeu,” 
and causes men to attach themselves to lainp- 
po.«ts and hurl themselves from bridges! I 
! defy you, 1 decllue to accept your — t;veu to 
I my ignorant mind — unscientitic explanation of 
' there being a peg out” in tlic harmony of the 
! seasons, or that “something has slipped” in 
! the grand mechanism ; but, 1 am wil b you in 
j your avowal dhat an April morning has acci- 
dentally “ turned up” in the middle of the dreary 
autumn, and very much regret that “a previous 
engagement,” to use the language of society’s 
vortex, prevents my enjoying it as £ should wish. 

1 ought to stop liere in my garden for at least 
, m hour more on this Sunday morning, .lolling 


about, and patting my dog’s big head, and ca- 
ressing the cold nose which he thrusts into my 
hand as he walks gravely by my side, and gaaing 
vacantly but with great delight over the broad 
green meadows and the purple^inted cul- 
tivated land ; over the fertile postures and the 
big sweeping gardens, so trimly kept ; over the 
red-roofed houses and tlie well-thatched ricks, 
and the tiny threads of the silver Brent, and tlie 
whole glorious landscime that lies between me 
and Harrow Church mr away on the horizon. 
The church bells are silent yet, and there is not 
one sound to break the stillness. Looking over 
the hedge (which within the last few days has 
become vdty bare, and ragged, and which has 
concentrated all its few remaining leaves on 
one spot, like an elderly gentleman conscious 
of baldness), I see the farm horses keeping holi- 
day by blundering gravely over their pasture- 
field, only diversifying their never-wearying 
amusement of cud-chewing by an occasions 
grave and decorous roll upon their backs, from 
wliicli they arise with a very astonished look j 
around, and an apparent consciousness of having | 
been betrayed into a temporary abnegation of i 
dignity ; J see I he ducks all gathered together 
in a ciusrcu* at one corner of the pond in 
a farm-yard, and the geese, who immediately 
take atiront at Nero’s appearance, and hiss, 
like a theatrical manager’s friends who have 
come in with orders and don’t get front phiccs ; 
and — woe is me ! — crossing the edge of the 
farm-yard, by the footpath in the Eafr Meadow, 

1 see the vicar of the parish, wlio gives me a 
I cheery “ Good morning,” and, pointing towards 
! the church, says he' shall see me presently. I 
Wiiich statement is, though my excellent friend 
I doesn’t know it, the reverse of truth ! He wdll 
I iwl see me presently ! To-day, the square pCAV 
with the rcd-covered seats, and the hassocks 
wdiicli want binding, and always go oif like 
dusty fireworks whenever they are touched, will 
not contain me. To-day, tiie charity ciuldren 
wlio Sit behind us, will sniff uuscared by my 
occasional rcnionstrative glances ; to-day, the 
clerk Will have it all his own way with tiie re- 
sponses, and the vicar will miss hb chureh- 
wardeii ; for, as I have belbre remarked, I have a 
previous engagement, and as I have not before 
remarked, 1 am going to make a trial of Jewry. 

For the first time for many years, but not for 
the first tune in my bfe. My first trial of Jewry 
was, if I mistake not, in connexion Avitkapress- 
iiig call for money on my part, and tlie produc- 
tion of a stamped piece of paper on the port of 
Jewry. Ten jiounds was the sum required ; but 
after Jewry — sittmg in his own private house in 
Burton-crcsceiit— Ibd read the letter of intro- 
duction which 1 presented to him (and which 
Imd been given me by Uptcee, of the Tin-tax 
Ofiicc), and had made me sign the stamped paper 
acknowledging myself his debt/or tor twf>lve 
pounds, “ value received,” he proceeded to ex- 
)laiu that he had only a five-pound note in the 
louse. Aghast at tub information, I asked I 
liira what I was to do. He frankly confessed . | 
he did not know j Id; length, smitten, with a 
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sudden idea, he pointed to an oil-painting of a make my companions known to.e^li other, and i 
Spanish boy, which stood a^inst the wall, and then, obedient to the inspector's suggestion, we 1 { 

' tmd me I might ‘Hake the Murillo/^ I repre- cross the road and prepare fcf our plunge. “It's | 
sented to Jewry that my want was money, not going with the stream, gentlemeni”' sagra our I 
Murillos ; upon which he suggested the pledg- guide, “ and taking the rough with the smooth. ! 

" ing of the Murillo for five pounds. “Dicks '11 You've brought nothing of any value with yon, 
do it foi; you in a minute," Jewry said. “ Here, I suppose ? Handkerchiefs in an inside pocket, if 
Dicks !" And Dicks presenting himself in the you please ! You'll soon sec why !” “ Do they 

shape of a very evil-looking clerk, was told to know you. Wells?” I asked. “ Some of 'em, sir ; 
take “that round the corner,” and to bring but not all. I thought of putting on my uni- 
five pounds back. Dicks returned in three form coat, but then they’d have made way, and 
minutes without the Murillo, and with three you’d have seen the place under rather a false j j 
pounds, which was all, he said, he could get view, perhaps ! It's better we should rough it 1 1 
for it. As Jewry handed me the money, he wilh the rest.” | 

siid, “About the ticket., now? Thafsno use to As he finished his sentence, w'c turned short ' 
you ! You’ll never take the picture out, and if romid to the right, up a street called Sandys- 
you did, you wouldn’t know what to do with it ! row, and were in the thick of it. Jewrv, which 
Come ; I’ll give .you ten shillings for tlic ticket I” I have come to make trial of, lies in the heart 
And he did; and eight pounds ten was all 1 ever of the City of Loudon, in the corner of the 
got for my twelve pound bill, wdiich I had luiglc made by Bishopsgate-street and Hounds- 
pav at the end of a mouth. . dit.ch. In the midst of it stands a huge black 

tent the trial of Jewry 'which I am now block of building, for the most part windowless 
j about to make is of a very diflcrcni kind. It but craiie-b(!arina, and liaving odd trap-doors, 

' involves my leaving behind me my watch and some near the roof, some near the basement, | 

I my purse, my putting on an unobtrusive garJ) for the swallowing in or giving out of goods. ; 
j and a wide-awake hat, my stealing out at the For t.his is wiicj’c the defunct Company wl)ich 

j back gate so as to be unobserved by the scr- liad its hcad-cpmrters in tiic Street of the Hall 

' vants, and my making the best of my way to an of ]jcad— the Company which had an army and ‘ 
j adjacent railway station. Tliere, aftt r a minute’s a navy of its own, and ruled kings and princes, 

. interval, I am picked up by a train all blossom- but which has now dwindled down into a mere 

I ing wdth mule and femnle bpccimens of “ Sunday appanage of Downing-street, and has shrunk i 

! ont,” and, after making a circuit oub journey, into a “Board” — used in the old days to store | 

i calling at Kentish Town and Hampstead Heath, the cosily silks which had been brought from j 

I dallying in that Utopia the Carndeii-road, flitting it^ domiiuons in the far lud. This hideous j 

I from Kingsland to Hackney, glancing at Vic- budding was then filled with the rarest Sj>eci- 

toria Park, and getting a glimpse of disluut mens of Eastern iiundicraft, and looked theu I 

masts at iStepnev, I am landed at Fehchuich- jitsl as it looks now, when, from its appearance, i; 

street, scud rapidly dow’ii Billiler-strect and St. you would guess that turmeric, or sago, or 'j 

Mary Axe, ana, opposite Bishopsgatc Church, starcli, or anvtliing equally corftmon-place, was ^ j 

into whicli are crowding the denizens of the its contents. Hound it seethes and bubbles Jewry, ji 

neighbourhood, find my intended compaiiionb filling up the very narrow street, with small strips ; 

awaiting ray arrival. Two in number arc of pavement on either side, and what ought to 

my companions; one, Opponliardt, my friend, JuiAe been a way for vehicles, between them; | 

wJiosc innate patrician feelings ',vere outraged by every bit of space, liowever, covered with mob- 

having allowed himself to conic east of 1 emple dirty, pushing, striving, fighting, liigh-smelling, * 

Bar, pd w'ho was standing, v/iih an acute cx- higgling, chaliering, vociferating, laughing inob. 

pression of hurt dignity m every feature, con- Shops on either side, so far as can be seen above 

templating the back of Inspector Wells, wdio mob’s head; tool-shops, files, saws, adzes, knives, 

was to bp our guide in the trial of Jewry wdiich chisels, hammers, tool-baskets, displayed in the 
we were about to make. As 1 crossed tiic road, open windows whence the sashes nave been re- 

I looked at those two men and mused, for moved for the better furtherance of trade ; doors 

twenty Seconds by the clock, upon the falsity of open, sellers and buyers hot in altercation, 

appearances. There was Ojipenlutrdi — whose spirited trade going on. Hatters, hosiers, 

paternal grandfather was, 1 believe, a worthy tailors, bootmakers’ shops, their proprietors 

German sugar-baker at Ilamhurg— -looking with forced by competition to leave the calm asylum 

j his blue great coat, and Ids black beard, and his of their counters, and to stand at their doors 

j perpetual expansion of nostril, like ii peer of the uttering 'wholesome incitement to the paasers-by 

j realm at the very least ; and tlxire was Inspector to become purchasers ; not to say importuning 

Wells, a pallid round-faced man, with a light them with familiar blandishments. For, in what 

fringe of. whisker, and a sleepy boiled eye, and a should be the carriage-way is a whole tribe of 

stout idle figure ; and yet I believe the Custom peripatetic vendors of hats, liosieiyf clothes, and 

House possesses no clerk bavin" a more acute boots, Imok-noscd oleaginous gentry, with ten i 

knowledge of drawback rebate, of allow- pair of trousers over oue arm and five coats I 
ances and landing-dues, tmm Oppenliardt ; *nor overtlicotlier ; with Brobdingnagian boots (some | 
has the City of London Police an officer so sharp with the soles turned uppermost, showing a i 
•and painstaking, so unweai»ymg and intelligent, perfect armoury of nails), which are carried on a j 
as Inspector Wells. With very few words I j square , piece of board, and which look harder 
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than the bo^ird itself ; a few iats ? an enor- 
mous number of clotb i caps of all shapes and 
sizes— made, so "VJells tells me, from the skirts 
or otherwise unworn parts, of old coats. Jewry 
will stand any trial you like to make of her, in 
the way of actual requirements,’ ril warrant it. 
^ ym in search of mental pabulum ? Here it 
is I Trays full of literature of all kinds, gaudily 
bound books of shilling lore, or tattered conies 
of the Hebrew Law. Engravings, colourea or 
plain? Here shall you see how Herr Jakobs in 
the Holier Strasse, llerlin, has copied, or thinks 
he has copied, some old English prints of fox- 
hunting scenes ; and here shall you see the mar- 1 
vellous horses, and the more marvellous riders, ! 
and the more marvellous leaps which the German i 
artist has probably evolved from Ihc depths of his 
internal consciousness, as his countryman did the 
camel ; here shall ^ou see Abraliam offering up 
Isaac : the former in all the glory of the grand 
old Jewish tjfpe, dignified and bearded," than 
which, when good, there is scarcely anything 
better ; but Isaac a little too nosey, and rather 
too oily, and considerably too Hp-py, and, on the 
whole, too much like the young Jew-boy who 
just now tried to steal a bit of liver out of that 
frying-pan in which a quantity of it is hissing, 

' and who so nearly received in his eye the point 
of the steel fork which the .lewish maiden 
watching over it earnestly prodded at that fea- 
ture. For, eating is by no means neglected in 
Jewry ; in the glassless windows of many of the 
houses, the frying-pans are hard at work, pre- 
sided over by Jewry’s daughters, bright-eyed, 
dai’k -skinned, nimble - fingered, shrill -tongued. 
Pleasant to look upon are Jewry’s daughters, 
despite a certain oilincss, which is probably at- 
tributable to contact with the contents of ilie 
frying-pan ; it iS in the coutemplatiou of Jewry’s 
mammas that you begin to doubt tlie beauty of 
the race. For, when you behold Jewry’s mammas 
in the flesh, you generally behold them in rather 
too much of it, and they have an objection to 
buttons and hooks-and-eyes, and other liga- 
ments ; a hatred of corsets and chemisettes, and 
other womanly neatnesses ; a tendency to bulge, | 
and an aversion to soap and water — all of which 
peculiarities detract from their charms in tlie 
impartial eye (meaning mine). 

Liver and fried fish are the principal, but by 
no means the only, edible articles for sale ; 
through the crowd come wending men with 
glass dishes on their heads, containing long 
gelatinous-looking fruits. ‘Tickled cucumbers,” 
says Wells, as they pass ; “ pickled cucumbers, 
never ate by anybody but J ews, and never seen 
elsewhere ; they’re said to be reg’lar good eating, 
but I never heard tell of a Christian who tried 
one. But the Jews— Lor’ bless you!— they 
hold ’em in theii* fists, and bite away at ’em like 
boys do at lollipops I” Wells also tells me 
that pickles of every kind are in high favour 
in Jewry, that the denizens thereof will cat 
pickles at any time, no matter whether onions, 
cauliflower, cabbage, or what not, and will drink 
the pickle-liquor ** as you would a glass, of 
i sherry.” I think I can understand tjiis. \ 


can imagiiio that a pickle must be, in some 
conditions, a fine setter-up ! Say, at a bargain, 
for instance! How, just* before asking your 
price, a fine stinging acrid pickle, must sharpen 
your faculties, and clear your brain, and set 
vour nerves, and string your persuasive powei*s ! 
How, if you be purchaser, it must lower yoiir 
tone and your aspects of human life, and decade 
the article in your views, and render you gene- 
rally unpleasant and morose and disinclined to 
deal, and so, eventually, successful ! No wonder 
pickles arc at a premium in Jewry ! j 

All this time we are slowly struggling through 
the crowd, which, never ceasing for an instant, 
surges roiufd us, reminding one more of an illu- 
mination-night mob in its component parts than 
anything else. And it is curious to see how the 
itinerant vendors of goods, be they of what sort 
tliey may — whether sham jewellery, cheap music, 
pipes and cigars, bullfinches, boxes of dominoes, 
bird-whistles, or conjuring tricks — are whirled 
about in the great vortex of humanity; now, in 
the midst of their “patter,” caught upon a 
surging wave and carried away long past those 
whom they were but this moment m the act of j 

addressing. Sn, wc pass through Cutler-street j 

and Harrow-alley, borne along with scarcely any ! 
motion of our own, the crowd behind us pushing, | 

the crowd before us shoving ; and wc, by dint ! 
of broad shoulders and tolerable height, making | 

I our way with occasional drifting into out-of-the- | 
way courses, but always looked after by In- | 
spccior Wells. I don’t suppose' there is the 
smallest danger of our coming to grief, for, i 
indeed, I never saw a better-behaved mob*,, i 
thieves there are in scores, no doubt, from [ 
burly roughs with sunken eyes and massive jaws, I 
sulkily elbowing their way through the mass, to > 
“ eononlis” and pickpockets of fourteen or fifteen, ! 
witJi their collarless iighily-tied neck-handker- | 
chiefs, tlicir greasy caps, and “aggrawator” i 
curl^— indeed, we have not been in the crowd | 
two minutes, before Oppeuhardt has the back i 
pockets of his great-coat turned inside oul, and ! 
I have felt myself carefully “ sounded” all over 1 
by a pair of lightly-touching hands. But there 
is no ribaldry, no blackguardism, no expression 
of obnoxious opinion. One gentleman, indeed, 
wants to know “ who those collared blokes is,” 
in delicate allusion to our clean shii-ts ; but he is 
speedily silenced ; and one Jewish maiden, who, 
with much affection, addresses us as "'dears,” 
and advisc.s us to “ take care of our pockets,” is 
sternly rebuked by an elderly matron, who says, 

“ Let ’em alone — if they comes here, thev must 
suffer.” But, generally. Mob is thoroughly good 
tempered. Mob like Oppenhardt very much, 
and make numerous inquiries as to what he’ll 
take forr liis beard, where he lives when he is 
at home, wdiether he ain’t from furrin’ parts, 
brother to the Princess Hallexandry, a Eooshan, 

&c. One young gentleman, with a potato-can, 
points to ms fruit, and says, invitingly, “ *Ave 
a tightener, captin at which Oppenhardt is 

E leased. Mob is more familiar with me, as being 
umbler, and more akin to its own order; in one, 
tremendous struggle, a lad puts his arms round 
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! me imd cries out, " Here we are ! All together, 
guv’nor!” . 

^ So, ojiward\with the stream, catching ooca- 
sicmal glimpses of Hebrew, inscriptions against 
the walls, endless repetitions of a handbill issued 
by the Jewish Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge,, and aimouiicbg a Sabbath lecture 
by, Brother Abrahams over Brother Lazarus 
recently deceased, noticing here and there huge 
rolls or edible stuff hung up called ”swoss,” 
which is apparently divided by the thinnest line 
of religious demarcation: from sausage-meat ; on- 
ward amidst constaasfc cries of “ Pockets, pockets, 
take care of your pockets !” and occasional 
rushes, evidently for pocket-picking ^purposes, 
until we make our way to where the crowd 
becomes even denser, and our progress is slower 
and harder to fight for, until at last, down 
a very greasy step, we make our- entrance 
into the Clothes Exchange. This is a roofed i 
building, filled round .every side and in tlic 
I centre with old clothes stalls ; and here, piled 
I up in wondrous confusion, lie hats, coats, boots, 

1 hobnailed shoes, satin ball-slioes, driving-coats, 

; satin dresses, hoops, brocaded gowns, flannel 
m' jackets, fans, shirls, stockings witli clocks, 
Ij stockings with torn and darned feet, fea- 
1 , thers, parasols, black silk mantles, blue kid 
:| boots, Belcher neckerchiefs, and lace ruffles. 

M This is to what my lady’s wardrobe comes, 

, I Horatio ; this is the anti-penultimate of flounce 
j j and furbelow, of iuscrtion-tuckcr and bisliop- 
sleeve. Mamscllc Prudence has my lady’s 
i I leavings, and Abigail looks after her })crquisiics, 

[ I and thus the trappings of fashion come down to 
I Jewry, and arc refreshed and retouched, sponged 
I and lacquered and refaced, and take their final 
ij leave of life amid the fashiona])lc purlieus of 
j Whitechapel, or the nautical homes of the 
t| blessed at Shadwell. !No lack of customers 
I here ; stalwart roughs being jammed into tight 
pea-jackets by jabbering salesmen, w ho call on the 
j passers-by to admire the fit. “Pliic Vitney, ma 

I tear ! Plue Vitney, and shticksh to him like his 
; i shkin, don’t it ?” “ Who could fit you if 1 can’t ! 

I I “Trai a vethkit, then!” — tliis 1o me — 

i t thplendid vethkit, covered all over with thilver 
jj thripcs!” While, after declining this gorgeous 
: garment, I find Oppenhardt in the clutches of 
j a lithe-fingered Dalifah, who is imploring him to 
I let her sell him thutch a thirt 1” Everywhere 
I the trade is brisk, and the sales progress through 
an amount of fierce argument , verbal and gcsticu- 
i kiory, which woxJd be held fatal to business any- 
I where else in London, but which is here accepted 
; as a paii; of the ilormal condition of commerce. 

I In and out of the rows of stalls we dived, W ells 

j in fi'out, recognised occasiondiy, sometimes by 
j a tradesman seated in solemn dignity at his stall, 
j who insists on a 'friendly hand-shake. Some- 
times the inspectorial presence is acknowledged 
by a sly nod or a wink, as much as to say, “No 
uniform ! Then you don’t want to be much 
noticed ! ‘Ho\\r arc you?” and sometimes by a 
half.chaffing shout of ** Vot, is it you, Thargeant ! 
now’th your time for a hover-coat !” We see 
•plenty ot‘ public-houses, all Mth Jewry signs, and 


we suggest to Wells that, being half suffocated, 
perhaps we ougnt to have' ‘‘^somiWhg'Vafter 
this protracted struggle and the. swafio^ing of . 
this dust? Bat he says, “Not yet, Sir;— lUa 
jewel-house!” and with that mysterious hiilt . 
proceed we to clear the way out of the' Esc- 
change. ‘ • * 

In a jewel-house! As I ponder on 
words, my mind rushes away to the regalia in 
the Tower and Colonel Blood’s attempt thereon; 
to Hunt and Boskcll’s shop, and the Queeu of 
Spain’s jewels, which were m the old Exhibition 
of ’51; to the Palais Royal at Paris, and the 
Zeil at Frankfort ; to a queer street at Ajljster- 
dam, where I once saw a marvellous collection 
of jewellery ; to a queer man whom I once met 
in a coff’ce-shop, who' told me he “ travelled in 
emeralds to Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds, 

and Wells ^eaks my reverie by touching 

my arm ; 1 follow him across a square, in the 
centre of which are several knots of men in dis- 
cussion ; opposite us stands the door of “ The 
Net of Lemons;” apparently closed, but it yields 
to Wells’s touch; and, following him up a passage, 

I find myself in a low-roofed square-built com- 
fortable room. Round three sides of it are ranged 
tables, and on these tables are ranged large open 
trays of jewellery. There they lie in clusters, 
thick gold chains curled rouna and round like 
snakes, long limp silver chains such as arc worn 
by respectable mechanics over black satin waist- 
coats on Sundays, great carbuncle pins glowing 
out of green velvet cases, diamond rings and pins, 
and brooches and necklaces. Modest emeralds 
in quaint old-fasiiioncd gold settings, lovely pale 
opals, big finger rings made up after the an- 
tique with cut cornelian ccntrc-picccs, long old- 
fasiiioncd cafdugs (I saw nothing in any of the 
trays in modern settings), little heaps of loose 
rubies, emeralds, and turquoises, set aside in 
corners of tlie trays, big gold and silver cups 
and goblets and trays and tazzas, here and there 
a clumsy old 6pcrgnc, finger-rings by the bushel, 
})iim by the gi-oss, watches of all kinds, from 
delicate gold Genevas down to tlie thick turnipy 
silver “ticker” associated with one’s school- 
days, and shoals of watchworks without cases. 

“ Tliey’ve melted down the cases,” says Inspector 
Wells to me in a fat whisper, “ and can let the' 
works go very cheap.” Such trade as is being 
done is carried on in a very low tone; the 
customers, nearly all of whom are smoking 
cigars, bend over the trays and handle the goods 
freely, sometimes moving with them in their 
liands to another part of the room, to see them 
in a better light, and the vendors making not the 
least objection*. 

I thought I noticed a wliisper run round 
as we entered, but the sight of Wells was ■ 
sufficient, and no further notice was taken.' 
V\^c were afterwards told, however, that , » 
stranger is generally unceremoniifusly walkfd 
out, and informed that “it’s a private room*” 
After a few moments we were introduced hy 
Inspector Wells to Mr. Marks, the landlord (3 
the house, who wore a pork-pie hht, and had a 
diamond brooch in his shirt, and two of three 
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&|>lendid diamond rings on bis not too ckan 
«»d*wbo8e laije ijitrtifik as ^ 
of the v&iy )mowingc«t I .baye ^fwt met 
Yeiy afabk vm Mr^ Hwks, answering idl wj 
’ qnestionsinibe readiest manner. bn didn’t 
ccmsidm: it a MI morning ,* ypa see, the great 
diamond 8al6 at Amsterdam was on just now, and 
many of hi® l&nbquenters were away at it. Had 
^ great bacoBins been made that morning? 
tbew bad been a set of diamonds brought 
wMcb were sold about ten o’clock for seven- 
th hundred pounds, and which, up to the 
pn^eint time (it was now about twelve), liad been 
x*e^ld in the Voom nine times, and each lime at a 
proSt. Some men had made two pounds profit, 
some three, one as much as thirteen pounds — but 
each had re-sold his diamonds at a profir. “That’s 
tbcTay vith our people 1” said Mr. Marks ; “any- 
thingfor a dealt Ve mustht have a deal, and 
in a deal ve mustht have a leetle profit. Latlit 
veeki hadathouthand poundth tranthaction — 1 
re-thold the goods the thame day. Vot was my 
pr^t? T^ifty poundth? Noi Hicven and 
th^eth ! Tbiill, there vos a profit. Look here 
now” (pulling a handful of various coin, perhaps 
four pounds fifteen in value, out of his left-hand 
, trousers-pocket), “ that’th vot I’ve made on my 
little transactionth thith morning ! Committhion 
money, I call it.” 

' I asked Mr. Marks if there were any cele- 
brated characters at that time in his house, and 
be begged us to walk into his sanctum : a cheery 
well-appointed kitchen, arrived at by passing 
trough the bar. There he introduced us to Mr. 
Mendoza, one of the largest diamond merchants 
in the world, and a gentleman who had been 
consulted as to the cutting and setting of the 
Koh-i-noor. A quiet-looking man Mr, Mendoza, 
with a sallow complexion and an eye beaming 
Ijke a beryl.. Told by Mr. Marks that wc are 
curious strangers without any objectionable 
motive, Mr. Mendoza was truly polite, and, on 
bdmg asked if he iiad anything of price with 


him, produced from the breast-pocket of his 
over-coat a blue paper which looked like the cover 
of a Seidlitz powder, but which contained large 
unset diamonds to the value of four hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. As these were ex- 
posed to our view, Mr. Marks took from his 
waistcoat-pocket a glittering pair of fine steel 
pincers, and, selecting three or four of tlie 
Im^gest diamonds, breathed upon them and then 
put them on one side, with a view to purchase. 
•'Ton use pincers, I see, Mr. Marks ?” I remarked. 
"Yelljthiri” says that urbanest of men, with 
awihk that conveys volumes, “fingerth is thticky, 
and dimonth cling to the touch. Mr. Mendoza 
knowth me and don’t mind vot I do, but he 
wouldnH let everybody try his dimouth. You 
thee, the vot to. try a dimonth ith by breathin’ 
on him. Wl, ven thtm foikth trieth ’em, they 
inhalcth intied of ckthalin, and thoveth out their 
ttmgueth at the thame time, tho that ven they 
pufth thek tongueth back agmn, there ain’t 
.qvite tho mmsf dimonth in the p|W»er ath there 
, yeth at firfcht!” I asked Mr. Mendoza if he 
liud ever been robbed, and he told me never. . 


Was be not well known ? Yes ! but be kept to 
the broad thoroughfares, aud hbver wmit out at 
night. Ee showid ns seveM' other mpers of 
diamonds, of greater or less y«due, several 
I stones handsomely set ui xbagsi 

Hospitable inteidions oveyeome Mr. Marks 
(a really sensible, good-natuied» most O^gmg 
man), and he insists uponoor havi^va/bot^e 
of wine. Clicquot, he proposes. We ,deolibe 
Clicquot, but as he wiu not be bidked, and 
insists upon our ‘^giving it a nan^” we stand 
sponsor to sherry. And v^y good sherry 
it is, and very good» is Mr/ Marks’s ta3k over 
it. He tells us what sober people they are 
in Jewry ^ and how they never, by any chance, 
have more than one glass of brandy-aaa-waier at 
a sitting ; how they leave his rooms at two and 
go home to dinner, not reluming until six in 
the evening, when they have cofiee and sit down 
to whist, playing away till eleven; “when,” 
says Mr. Marks, with" a terrific wink in the 
direction of Inspector Wells, whose back happens 
to be turned, “when thith hemth alwaythdotheth 
to the minute, accordin’ to the Act q’ Farly- 
ment.” Eviry word of which talk is, as the 
Inspector afterwards pithily informs me, “ kid- 
ment a ]>]casant dissyllable, meaning, I believe, 
in pure Saxon, playful flight of fancy. 


TRIFLES FROM CFA’LON. - 

Booue Sill Emerson Tennent wrote his 
masterly book on Ceylon, he would have been a 
bold man who would have ventured to state in 
general society in England, that one gentleman 
shot twelve hundred elephants himself ; and yet 
it is pertVet ly well known in Ceylon tliat Major 
Rogers did so. Two gentlemen, whose names 
need not be mentioned, were at an evening party 
in England a good many years ago, when one 
of them happened to narrate somctif his sport- 
ing adventures in Ceylon. Mortified by observ- 
ing some marks of incredulity in his bearers, he 
appealed To his companion to corroborate his 
statements ; btit to his great surprise, and the 
amusement of the company, his friend in an off- 
hand, half-jesting, half-serious maimer, bq^ged 
him not to call on him to support any ot his 
marvellous tales, and turned the conversation 
into another channel. As soon as they had left 
tlie liouse, the disconct^rted story-teller asked 
Ids companion why he had thus deserted him, 
instead of corroborating wdiat he well knew to 
be true? “My dear fellow',” said the other, 
taking him by the arm, “ did you not see that 
nobody believed you? Had I stood by y^u, 
they woidd only have said there was a pair of 
us. Take my advice, and tell no more elephant 
stories while you remain in England, Mr you 
will never be believed.” 

In spite of this caution, I purpose jotting 
down kom time to lime such incidents as I 
have come across during a lengthened sojourn 
in Ceylon, or which I have heard from others ; 
adso, to give some account of the unimak to be 
met with in that klahd. 
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I do not |»rofess to bo n. oportomnn, in ibe 
nsnai weptstion of the wM, I mn fond of 
my as a j[«?ovoca1av© io esserciec, and as a 
means of amusement and ««ecreation in the 


animal lile. Altho^i I would not shun an 
encounter with any animal when meeting lilm 
on fair terms, and would always, and do always 
seek it, when I know that he may do injury to 
the lives or ptt^^ty of others, or even when 
any part of him can be turned to use, still I 
have no sympathy witli the persistent pursuit 
of elephants in places remote from thejiauiits of 
men, merely that they may be shot and left 
dead on the ^ound, for the boar and the jackal 
to devour. But 1 know many excellent men 
who do -not take the same view of€he case; 
and, without arguing the merits thereof, it may 
not be uninteresting by-aud-by to note down 
some of their adventures. ' 

Treating of the “Trifles’* in the way of ammal 
life that are every-day affairs in Ceylon, let us 
be^n with Alligators. The river alligator at- 
tains to a large size ; they have been seen as 
long as eighteen feet ; these are formidable cus- 
tomers, but in most of the tanks, in the northern 
part of the island, alligators are more properly 
crocodiles, and literally swarm, varying from 
seven to nine feet only. These, though destruc- 
tive to cattle, deer, and dogs, are generally very 
shy of man, and will not attack him, even in the 
water, They may easily be caught by attaching ! 
a baited hook to a float. The alligator devours 
the bait, and then swims off to the middle of 
the tank wdth the float. In the morning flie 
float is drawn ashore in a canoe, and the alligator 
is hauled ashore, and despatched by a ball in the 
shoulder. The flesli is very white ,and tondcr- 
lookiug. Some of the cocoa-nut planters catch 
Ibem in order to manure their trees with tJic 
carcases. They are exceedingly partial to dogs, 
and are the terror of the huntsman. The spotted 
doer, when pursued and hard pressed, usually 
takes to the water; the dogs (greyhounds, or Aus- ; 
tralian kangpoo hounds) follow in liot pursuit, 
regardless of the shouts of the huntsman, who 
frantically yells from the bank. Suddenly a mon- 
ster’s head rises to the surface, and a noble 
liound disappears beneath the water. An alligator 
has seized him. I was one day riding by a tank 
when 1 saw a deer emerge from the jungle, pur- 
sued by two pariah dogs, and take to the water. 
I rode towards the tank, but before 1 reached 
it, I saw the deer struggle up the opposite bank, 
with tm alligator hanging on to its shoulders. 
The alligator dragged back its victim, and 
when ,I reached tlie spot where I had seen 
liie stjrugglc, only Ihe circling ripples Remained 
to tell the deed that was going on below, while 
around could be seen the taps of the heads of 
several other alligators waiting until the success- 
ful oim had flnished his deed ol* darkness, .and 
ready to come to the rescue should the deer 
sJiate off its captor. I succeeded in attracting 
The attication of some cottagers, and caused them i 


to shout, and try J;o idarm Hken while I 

rode oner to the spot where I had-^ipeiLdiB ripple 
last, in hopes I might suooeed m indseing him 


last, in hopes I suooeed m izi^pnnglkim 
to quit iiis prey. But I was too late. 1^, ia 
shooting ducks, it is often very annoying to fljQd 
an alligator goWile one up you liave shot, and 
are going to pick^ up, before you can get hqld 
of it. 

The following tragedy, which oocuaTed on the 
sixth of September fast, will show that the rivear’ 
alligator is occasionally a dangerous trifle. * A 
stout young man, aged eighteen, was washing 
his face by the water-side, when suddenly an 
I alligator emerged from some bushes growing in 
the water and seized him by the calf of the leg. 

I The young man seized the branch of an over- 
; banging tree, and cried out for assistance, ^d a 
desperate struggle ensued : the alligator trying 
to dr^ him away, while the man clung with the 
tenacity of desperation to the tree. At length 
the man’s uncle, who w^as in the jungle close by, 
ran up, and with a stick belaboured the alligator, 
who, however, still held on, grunting at each blow 
he received, riudmg that his blows were of no 
avail, the uncle drew a knife and stabbed the 
brute in the eye. This induced him to leave his 
hold for a moment, but it was only to seize Ins 
unfortunate victim once more, and now by 
the thigh. The uncle then inserted his knife 
into his jaws, and attempted to rip open his 
moutli, whereon the alligator left his hold and 
plunged into the water. The unfortunate youth 
was carried to Caltura, tlie nearest station, where 
medical aid w as rendered him, but in vain ; he 
died from loss of blood, his leg being lacerated 
111 a manner too shocking for description. 

Snakes are abundant in Ceylon, among the 
other trifles that environ a resident there. 

Some jiersons never overcome tlieir dread of 
these creatures, and other reptiles ; but in ge- 
neral a short residence is sufficient to overcome 
this feeling. As to the smaller animals, such’ as 
oenfipedes, scorpions, and so forth, a stranger 
in Ceylon soon learns to lake it for granted 
that they may be found wherever there is shelter 
for tlicm. Consequently, care is always taken 
to keep boxes and other articles of household 
use iu such positions that no opportunity may fee 
afforded for noxious animals to lodge behind 
them. Boxes are invariably supported on legs, 
which prevents the white ants from commcncii^ 
their insidious attacks unobserved, and destroy- 
ing aU the contents. Although, however, there 
are noxious reptiles in almost every house, and 
although it is not at all uncommon to see some 
one get up from his chair and squash a centi- 
pede that has just dropped from the roof, still 
accidents are comparatively rare. I have feeea 
a good many years iu Ceylon, and yet I hftv® 
omy once been bitten by a centipede. He Wito 
a good sized fellow. He fell on me while 
I asleep iu a bed without curtains * and 
I me in the arm. It was some little timefeefajje 
! I could get a light, and then I found my fri^ 

I under the pillow, and transferredhim to n fedti^e 
; of spirits. The pain was sharp for 4 i .time, but 
i subsided before long. Some persons suffer 
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OKI tlie ilief li n pHHicbMjf tio^ 

S * lot ft get oike ioig^ Jim Udk, o«^ to fldd 
yiog to eat hie tfiky througli you m half a 
places. Some l^me ago I asked a dear old 
Irieod of mm, who wd to Vej^e m a grizsly 
heard^ what he had done with it. ** Shaved it 
dffi*' •*'Why?” '^Because a brute of a centi- 
pede got laifco it, and there he was, biting away, 
and I could not catch him.*’ 

.1 iRras staying at the house pf a friend holding 
high ofiicc m iJie northern province, when, one 
ns^ning after a shower of rain, he proposed to 
show me a few of the gentry that were in the 
habit of taking refuge with him when driven 
out of their own holes. He had seen one in 
the room a short vrhile before, and had deferred 
killing him until I should come io be gratified. 
The specimen was an enormous black scorpion : 

. a most disgusting brute, the impersonihciiiion 
of every liateM tjualily. He despatched him j 
with a stiffish whip he "kept for the purpose— 
the best thing to use, as it is pliable, and bends 
over a snake or other creature, while a stick can 
only touch liim in one part. We then pursued 
our investigations. He laid hold of a door 
behind wliieh something might be found, but 
irmnediately drew it back, for he had all but 
touched a lar^ tarantula: another most un- 
sightly bijast. jElsewhero in tlie room wc found 
oae centipede, and in the verandah another; 
.we tlien sat down by a tabic, and were chat ting 
aboutthe number of venomous amnials weso often 
come across without their hurting us, and tell- 
ing various sujaU stories bearing on the subject, 
when suddenly I felt a sharp pair of claws seiz- 
ing my foot, I jumped up with an exclamation, 
expecting to find a &cor})ion, “Only a black 
beetle !’* I must admit that I never before or 
ifter saw so many vermin, at one time, in a 
house. It was a house but little raised fiom 
tlio ground, and the rain had driven the creatures 
out of their holes. 

As to suakes, they will always get out of one’s | 
way if they can. Every one can speak of some | 
narrow escape, and yet it seldom happens that 
any one is bitten. Twice, on nearly the same 
spot, did I drive over a tleadfy snake. It w'as 
near, a coral wall at Point Pedro. One snake 
was a -cobra, the other a tic polonga. My wdfe 
tine day opened a drawer, and was going to put in 
her hand, when she saw a venomous snake lying 
coiled up in a basket. She reinaiucd quiet, and I 
despatched him with a stick. Some ycara pre- 
vious, when still unmarried, she and another 
young lady, scrambbng about the rocks at Trin- 
comaJee, at a pio-nic, found their feet within 
the coils of a python, which they had inad- 
vertently disturbed in his sleep. The narrowest 
escape JC ever had was at Point Pedro, where 1 
placed my fbot on a cobfa di capclla, and actu- 
ally stood on him for an instant, while 1 could 
hear him beating the ground with the rest of 
his body. 1 suppose 1 must have trodden 
on his neck, so that he was unable to bite. It 
. was in the evening, and two men who had pre- , 


coded me a few yards, carrying a table which 
they were going to iplace in the open air, must 
have walkea rAt, o^er him. As^sooil as I dis- 
covered what r.was atandmg on, I sprang for- 
ward, and caUed out, " I have trodden on a 
snake !” A light was brought, bu,l nothing was 
to be seen, except the^Hrad” of a snake on«tlve 
ground. After the house had been closed for the 
night, when I was going to bed, I saw a snake 
coiled up near a door. I went for a stick and 
despatched him. It turned out to be a cobra, 
between four and a half and five feet long. Evi- 
dently he had taken refuge within the ‘house 
after I had trodden on him, and lay quiet be- 
hind the door. He had remained there witliout 
moving, while my wife and myself had been 
drinking some lemonade at a table within a 
fe\y feet of whei'c he lay. He had remained 
quiet antHunnoticed when the servant shut the 
door, althougli he must have been exposed tb 
light. And there he still was when mj eye fell 
on him. 

This dulness of many venomous snakes is 
a merciful ariaugement, by whicli many a life is 
spared. The rai-suak<c, a harmless creature, 
very like the cobra, but without a hood, is a 
very active snaki*, and moves away with great 
rapidity. A house which we occupied a few 
months ago was much infested by snakes 
Standing on the verandah one afternoon 1 saw 
a cobra deliberately move tOM'ards the house. 
Of course 1 at once put au end to* him. ' Kc- 
menibcring what Sir Emerson Temient biiy» 
about snakes of this kind being generally found 
in couples, 1 was not surprised by tlie breathless 
announcement my little girl made on my return 
home some days afterwards. Tliere was a fine 
baiiyan-trce in front of the house, into which 
the children used to climb and legale themselves 
with imaginary breakfasts — sumptuous curries 
of all kinds, sambals of delicious flavour, and 
other luxurious dishes, really made of gravel 
served up m cocoa-nut shells. It appeared that 
as they were there regaling themselves on one 
of these gorgeous repasts^ Panny had spied a 
cobra : on which they scrambled down the tree 
and alarmed the household, and the cook 
valiantly broke a door-bar over the cobra, and 
then dragged him by the tad out of a hole into 
which he was creeping; after w'hicli he was (I 
suppose from the natural love cooks have for 
roasting and boiling) cast into the fire and burnt. 
His iiead was, however, raked out of the ashes 
by the small fry, m coiToboration of their story, 
aud triumphanlly showm me. ^ 

I used to be under the impression that if 
timely measures were taken, the effects of a 
snake-bite could always be averted ; but the fol- 
lowing melancholy instance shows that some- 
times death ensues almost immediately. A groom 
and his wife were sleeping in the stable of a 
friend of mine, when a cobra bit the woman in 
the head. Probably the reptile had coiled him- 
self, near her for warmth, and the woman had, in 
her sleep, disturbed him. Immediately, the man 
carried Iber into Ids master’s house ; but before 
she had been in the room five minuics, death en- 
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d<m (|naKt«rB» Xhe ebi«iiM^* deemed iUsBk \ 
Mer of yt, hi Im end ko&g 

Mat bead like a 4% who tmfio to miiintdote aod 
Mis ; sfiddeaiy ho paeM his eaos, off to 
one side, aad behbid the teee. It 

woioid seem & hed osiight flig;ht o£ some 
of vodyes idto were tyftmBg awoy, and 
resdyed^ Goward as he was, to attack them. \ 
Keact mumte he eeappeared within six paces of ! 
tho gentlema^ who thiew up his' gun, fired at | 
hh4 aad missed;— in a moment the cheetah | 
ancimfif Ufmn an unarmed young native who was I 
dbndmi^ behind his mast^ with a loading rod, 
threw him down^ clawed him, and made off. The 
young man was not much hurt — to all appearance 
-rand after a few minutes two more balls were 
rammed down, and pursuit commenced. They : 
had not to go far. Close by a house, the inmates 
of which had fled earlier in tlie day, lay the 
cheetah, pawing the air. Another ball, through 
the tort, settled him, and he was carried home 
in triumph. 

On the very next day, a female cheetah and 
cub were seen in another village not far off, 
where they remained for three weeks at least. 
An opportunity was afforded of observiug their 
habits when they have young, which docs not 
Qtten occm?. It was evident that these animalsliad 
strayed from their usual haunts, and found them- 
selves at break of day among the abodes of man. | 
The attacks of the male were evidently in self- 1 
defence, and, had evening closed befoi*e he was | 
killed, he would have left the village. The I 
female add cub were apparently waiting for him. 
Soon after their arrival the mother killed a dog. 
The village in which 'they took up their abode 
was so entirely devoid ol any game, tliat it is 
impossible they could have found any, yet, with 
the exception of that one dog, nothing of any 
kind was missed by the people during the 
remainder of their three weeks’ stay. "They 
used to sleep in the gardens of fhe people, i 
have myself seen their mfirks in the morn- 
iog, and the places where, caf-liLc, they had 
scratched against the walls. A man would come 
out of his house and see the cheetah and cub iu a 
tree close by ; then he would run away ; and, as 
soon as they saw him, they would run .away. 
’Bieif footprints .were to be seen at the tanks, 
but it is my Arm belief that during all that tune 
they ate nothing, and were waiting for the male 
cheetah to bring them their food : the female 
devoting herself to the protection of the young 
one. .flmost every day during that time, the 
befdre» 2 nentioiied gentleman tried to have a shot 
at them, but he never could succeed. There 
were many plantations of young palmyral trees 
inwhieh they used to hide, and it is well known 
that a cheetah will lie almost as close as a par- 
tridge. At length, they .seemed to get tired of 
waiimg, and m% momui they walked off. The 
pcopleVcre ai first terribly afmd, but after a time 
they began to think they were deities in dis- 
guise, as they hurt neither man nor beast. The 
effects of the male cheetah’s attacks on the 
woman and man were reiuarkablc* Althou.gb 
thO young man had rejoined the party in pursuit. 


^ud had beCtt in at thp death, and seemed but 
slightly hari, be Mt tJap jaext day in 
great proatxb^ and 

were despatdied to a hoap^ wkm they 
remained m a keg time; wounds mip 
purated; those of th« poor wmm beemne 
frightful, and eventually de«dh enanad. The 
young man recovered, but will ^ar the marks to 
Lis dying day. A cheetah’s claws aie as sharp 
as a dissecting-knife. and contain poisonous 
matter, which ^craUy produces iU effsets. 


A MONOTONOUS SENSATION.’* 

A CERTAIN house at the corner of an ohsourc 
but tolerably respectable street in London was 
said to be troubled. The troublous were 
of the usual kind. Silks of the very best and 
stiffest quality were heard to rustie on the stairs, 
and their sound was varied with the claiddng of 
I chains. Doors, after they had been securely 
I looked, banged loudly, ami when Xheir noise had 
' attracted attention were found to be as securely 
locked as before. The windows, too, were given 
to clatter on the calmest nights, and bells that 
could only be rung from the parlour and the 
drawing-room tinkled unpleasantly after every 
one was in bed on tlie upper floors. 

As to tlie cause of trouble reports differed. 
Some talked about an old man in a seedy black 
suit, who had once kept a school, but had lost 
it through caning a little boy too hard, and had 
killed himself by drinking as a necessary con- 
sequence. Others preferred the legend of an 
old woman, who, having accumulated enormous 
wealth (say 250/.), had devoted herself with 
unaccountable assiduity to the vocation of bone- 
picking, and after being missed for some time, 
had been found in her garret in a state of 
auproacluug decomposition, having, it seems, 
chosen that mysterious mode of departure for no 
other reason save a morbid desire to give the 
coroner a job. A tale, loo, was afloat about an 
Irish labourer, whose head* was turned by a 
heavy prize in the Austrian lottery, and who, in 
the frenzy of excitement, threw himself out of 
window, but as historical erilicism proved that 
he lived two streets off, it was generally felt 
that his decease, lamentable as it might oe in 
the eyes of bis immediate friends, could scarcely 
affect a house in wliich he had never resided, 
and although it w^as proved that lie had on one 
occasion repaired a breach in the chimney of 
the troubled domicile, such a very temporary 
connexion with the premises was clearly msuffl- 
I cient to establish a right of troubling. Public 
1 opinion, therefore, was divided between the old 
schoolmaster and the female b<?ne**pieker, nor was 
the ol^ectron that neither of these eoiild 'have 
anything to do with ehains or silks to bo re- 
garded as in the slightest de^ee valid. A stiff 
brocade and a hunc&ed-weignt of iron chain are 
the proper appurtenances of the ghost, as a 
ghost, when he or she designs to address the ear 
rather than the eye, < and do not bear any re- . 
ference whatever to the circumstances or voca- 
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lion at the deeeased daring hie or her mortal 
career. ^ If Mr. George Cnuksbaiih had been 
aware of this lie would not haTe atteiapted 
(being the thousand and on the roll of 
those who have ad^tesnpted) to refute the belief in 
gkofta^ by ojtgvdns that clothed ghosts prove an 
unwillingness on the part of a pair of pantabons 
to remain qniefiy in a chest of drawers, quite as 
great as that of a spirit to sleep within his al- 
lotted portion of the cemetery. 

Such an unwShngiMsss on the part of mere 
(jreations of the taflor would, as he properly 
urges, be absurd; but his argument melts into 
thin air when we show, not that clothes liave 
ghosts, but that ghosts have their owiPspiritual 
wardrobe, often or a most costly material. Ask 
one of the estimable laundresses, who hurried 
thewt steps as they passed the awful domicile, 
whether they ever believed that Dirty Suke (the 
flattering name bestowed upon the bone-picker) 
on any occasion dreamed of diminishing her 
vast treasures by the purchase of a silk gown, 
and a laugh of derision would be the reply, 
t Her rags fluttered lightly about her, as leaves 
j in the autumn breeze, but that is no reason 
j that the spiritual silk, wherewith her ghost 
I increased its powers of annoyance, sliould not 

I be of the richest sort. Suke, though in tatters, 
jj was always known to be a proud old gal, 
j| and if that did not entitle her ghost to wear 

I I brocade, what becomes of all argument on moral 
1 1 premises ? 

j i ^ There were some -sharp-sighted wights who, 
j j if their testimony were to be trusted, had not 
j I only heard but had actually seen objects of terror ! 
j in the objectionable house. A lad of nineteen 1 
had seen a mourning coacli and four horses issue | 
I from the chimney at nudnight and run through I 
I the sky, leaving a trad of fire behind it ; but as 
j this lad happened to he small in intellect and i 
j great in mendacity — often affirming that his aunt 
in Devonshire kept three live unicorns, and that 
I his godfather had three millions of hard sove- 
j reigns in liis money-box — ^his evidence was re- 
ceived with caution, even among the most cre- 
I dulous. A red-faced man, strange to the ncigh- 
j bourhood, who had seen the door suddenly open, 
j and a wldte face peep out, was heard for a little 
I while with considerable respect, but the force of 
! his testimony was much weakened by the dis- . 

’ ; covery that he was not at all clear about the 
house at which the phenomenon appeared. Of 
j all the seers the most trustworthy was an old 
; apple-woman, who confined herself to the general 
I statement that she liad once looked at the upper 
windows of the house, and had seen — some- 
thing ; for even the most sceptical could hardly 
reject this statement with utter disbelief. How- 
ever, the storiea about sights were oh the 
whole less popular than those about sounds, 
and an elderly dame, who all her life had been 
a firm believer in the rustling silk, was one 
of the first to raise a shriek of incredulity when 
she heard of the white. face and the mourning 
coach. 

The effect public opinion on the market- 
able value of the house was practical enough. 


The owner of the, property, who h«d. to 
restore it to good re^te fay offiKagr it fbr a 
short term of years at the low rmt St asthiiiff 
a quarter, with a danse that he IdmoeMf wociila 
keep it in repair, could not, even on those eotinf 
conditions, find a permanent tenant; sad hm 
ahoadoned it k, despair, so timt for a long tea 
the frontage exinkted a oombkatienol smashed 
glass and accumulated dirt, that was quite saffi^ 
cient to breed a collection of ^host stories, i| 
none had been already in circulation. Gradually, 
indeed, the ghost itself liad ceased to be tlm 
hero of popular romance, and the sneoessive 
occupants, who one after another had tried 
the house for very short periods, stepped into 
the foreground. A lamplighter, who had taken 
the premises on the very reasonable conditkos 
above described, had placed his lantern on the 
parlour floor, and saw that it cast a human 
shadow Oil the opposite wall without the aid <rf 
an intervening substance, was often the them« 
of discussion, and his assertion that he would 
not have remained in tihe house one night more 
for the Injies of gold, was frequently cited as a 
proof of a pious and unmercenary dispoaitbn. 
A journeyman baker, from wliose bed the 
clothes were perpetually pulled, as soon as he 
began to doze off, was also regarded ^th uni- 
versal commiseration, while the additional flwsfc 
that his little boy had received a smart cante 
from an invisible hand, was recorded 
triumphani; glee by tlic schoolmaster’s faction, 
thougJi it was received with a doubtful smile by 
the party who voted for the bone-picking old 
woman. ' However, these and other tenants were 
quite as legendary as the ghost itself. No one 
seems to have known when the house had been 
inhabited by the lamplighter, and when the 
nocturnal rest of the baker bad been dis- 
turbed. An old lady, whose cousin recollected 
the lamplighter as a fine man with sandy 
wliiskers, was the sole link between the actqal 
world and the earlier occupants of the troubled 
bouse. 

These tenants, then, belonged to a mythical 
period, but as time passed on the house found mi 
occupant, about whose existence there could not 
be the slightest doubt, pd who eagerly took 
tbe premises at a rent wdiicb, though very mode- 
rate, was considerably higher than nothing. Tor 
the son of the extremely liberal landlord, con- 
ceiving that his father’s policy had conduced 
rather to deteriorate than to improve the pro- 
perty, had often publicly declared that, rather 
than take less than 30/. per annum, lie would let 
the troubled edifice remain empty till the day of 
judgment. The substantial occupant was a lively 
and very industrious Frenchman, who met a& 
the tales of trouble with the irwsistihlo argu- 
ment that he had no time to waste upon 
betises, adding that he would rather pay SOlfot 
the house with its chains and its klks than, SO/f 
for a similar establishment without such m- 
cumbrances, and declaring that if the ghost 
took any liberties with bed-clothes, . a trial 
of physical force would be the speedy conse- 
quence. 



--.---- ■ ■ - - . . . ... . ... 1 

W2iAteT«r tbe |;liost did to tito SWobtnan, 

i^ttinborof 7^t«,iutais{^ lol^S 

mHve ]»&i to1)6 oiitsemoii % i 
, wiio was snoeeod^ W mtiotioiiiser, vlio was 
Sttomded a Iw»o speoaktot^^ w)io was 

succeeded hf u ladodxaMidic aoknr aocostcmed 
kxns^ to ^0sta aii^ dei^ ou$ h seosation- 

pieces, wbto was succeeded by somebcdy wlio 
used Idle premises for oMces ozily, and did not 
Bupeuoe wbat happened upon them after 
nightfall, while he was. in the enjoyment of 
rural tranquillity at Shacklewell. And thus 
the troubled house gradually became a very 
marketable property, not to be had for less 
than 60/. ]^r annum, and a contract on the 
part of the tenant to execute all substantial 
repairs. 

And this, of course, was the end of the ghost ? 
Hot at all. Through all the successive occu- 
pancies the ghost was as active and vigorous ns 
erelr, rustlinff, rattling, slamming, dattering, 
and casting imadows without the aid of a sub- 
stance. Hay. popular rumour, far from being 
confuted, had actually been confirmed, for the 
I^nchman, the lawyei'^s clerk, the Yankee, the 
auctioneer, the actor, and the epicurean of 
Shacklewdl (who on one occasion had remained 
after dark), had all heard, felt, or seen, some- 
thing. StiU, as we have, said, the house had be- 
come a good marketable property. ^ 

One Christmas evening a number of young 
people were assembled in the drawing-room of 
the troubled house, celebrating the revels proper 
to tbe season with more than average hilarity, 
the chief promoter of mirth being a pert whipp^- 
snapper, who, having recently adapted from the 
French a short farce for a transpontine theatre, 
Was regarded by himself and his friends (more 
pittticalarly the former) as a prodigy of dramatic 
genius. The merriment was at its height, when 
a sound as of rustling silk was heard outside the 
drawing-room door. 

^ ** There’s a lady coming,” exclaimed a strap- 1 
ping lad from the country, who was on his first | 
visit. 1 

^ Kb ttoe iw't/* iwplted « young 

With great vlokimb on the ata^, 

Jingo 1 what^s that the rustic, jnth 

a staft. ■ 

" That’s nothing " was the satisketory answer. 
And again the smile went round. 

A bell rang, h door skimhed, a window 
clattered; and again was each exdamation of 
surprise followed by the univemal smile. At 
last the shadow Of a human face, in defiance 
of every optical law, was unmistakably visible 
on the svall. The rustic cotild bear him- 
self no longer. Starting from his chair, lie 
pointed to the apparition, and in a vOice of 
horror shrieked, “ For goodness* sake, what*s 
thatP” 

Everybody laughed. | 

“ Take it easy, old fellow,” said the dramatic 
genius. “ That’s only the ghost.** 

At these word^, the lights began to burn blue, 
tbe sliadow became something more than a mere j 
undefined profile, and a melancholy voice spake | 
as follows : 

‘"True, I am only the ghost, and much do I 
deserve your pity. Many years ago. I resolved 1 
to make a feensation in this neighbourhood, and 

I effected my purpose chiefly by means of the ' 
noises, which most of you know but too well. 
But people have grown used to my rustfe, ac- 
customed to my rattle, habituated to mv clatter, 
familiar with my ring. Even my shadow — my 1 
grand effect — scarcely elicits a remark. My in- j 
vention has been exhausted long ago, and noisy i 
as I may be, I cannot command attention, tf ! 
any one here among you, having' greatly dis- ! 
tinguishetl himself in youtli, thinks he can go on | 
for ever on the strength of liis early reputation, ! 
by simply repeating himself, witiiout giving any ! * 
new direction to his talent, let him take warning | 
by me, or he will find in time that he is only a ! 
ghost.** , 1 

The young folks were all edified, and the i 
prodigy of genius went to his bed a sadder and ; 
a wiser man. j 
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CHAPTER, LVII. 

j Just before noon next day, ou board llie Ynl- 
! ture, tlic bell on which the half-honrs arc stinch 
1 was tolled slowly to collect the ship’s eoniiiany; 
j and soon the gangways and boom.s w(‘rc eroM dod, 

; and even the yards were manned with sailors, 

, I collecled to see their shipmate comniittccl to the 
I deep. Tsext came the lientenants and midship- 
, ' men and stood reverently on the deck : tlic bod.\ 

1 was brought and placed on a grating. Then all 
I heads being uncovered below and aloft , the chap- 
I lain read the solemn service of the dead. 

1 Alaiiy tears were shed by the rough sailors, 

' the more so that to most of them, though not to 
i the oHicers, it w’as now knowm that jioor Bill} 
i had not always been before tlic mast, Init had 
' seen better days, and commanded vessoB, and 
' I saved lives ; and now he had lost his own. 

The service is the same us a.shore, with this 
cxeeptioii: that the -words “'Wo c#mniit his 
1 body to the ground, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
&c.,” are altered at sea, thus : We commit Ins 
' body to the deep, to be turned into corruption, 

' looking for the resurrection of the bod.>, when 
! the sea shall give up her (Jead, and tJic life of the 
I -world to come.” At these words the body is 
' allowed to glide off the grating into (he sea. 
j TIk; chaplain’s solemn voice drew near those very 
word-s and the tears of pity fell faster: and 
I Gcorgie White, an airectionatc hoy, sobbed vio- 
I Jeiitly, and shivered beforehand at tlic sullen 
lilunge tliat he knew would soon come, and tlicn 
he should see no more poor Billy who had given 
1 iiis life for his. 

! At tliis moment the captain came flying on 
deck, and jumping on to a gun, cried sharply, 
“ Avast ! Haul that body aboard.” 

The sharp voice of command cut across the 
solemn -n'ords and* tones in the most startling 
I The chapliflu closed his book wuth a look 

of amazement and indignation: the sailors stared, 
and for the first time did not obey an order. To 
be sure it w'as one they had never heard before. 
Then the captain got angry, and repeate.d his 
command louder; and the body w'as almost 
jerked in board. 

“ Carry him to my cabin J and uncover liis face.” 


By this time nothing could surprise Jackey j 
Tar. Four sailors executed tlic order promptly. | 
“ Bosen, pipe to duty.” i 

YVhile the men were dispersing to their several ! 
stations, Gft]>taiii Bazalgetto ajiologised to the 
ehaplain, and explained to him and to the officers. ’ 
Hut I gne his explanation in my o-wn words. 
Finding the ship quicl, the purser went to the 
captain down below, and asked him coolly -what 
entry lie should make in the ship’s books about ; 
this William Thompson, who w-as no more ' 
William Thompson than he was. “ What do yon 
mean ?” said the captain. Then the purser told 
him that Thompson’s rnes.smiitcs, in preparing 
him last niglit for interment, had found a little i 
bag round his neck, and inside it a medal of the 
Ilumane Soeicty, and a slip of pajier -written on 
Ilia lady’s hand, then they had scut for him; 
and he had siaai at once that this was a myste- 
rious ease . t his lady spoke of him as her husband, 
and skipper of a merchant vessel. 
j*“YVhat is that?” roared the captain, who 
hither! o had lislcnod with scarce half an ear. 

“Skipper of a merchant vessel, sir, as sine as 
you command her Majesty’s frigate Vulture: 
and then we found his shirt marked wdth the same 
name as tlic lady’s.” 

“ Wliat was the lady’s namc^” 

“Lucy Dodd; and David Dodd is on the 
shirt.” 

“Wliy didn’t youiell me this before ?” cried , 
the captain. i 

“Didn’t know it till last night.” 

“ Bdiy it is twelve o’clock. They arc burying 
liim.” ' 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Lucy -v^ould never forgive me,” cried tlic 
captain. And to the iiursor’s nt ter amazement ha ♦ 
clapped on his cocked-hat, and flew out of the 
cabin on the errand I lia\e described. i 

He now descended to the cabin and looked : ■ 

a glance was enough : there lay the kindly face i 
that had been his friend man and boy. 

lie hid his own with his hands, and moaned. ' 
lie cursed his own hlmdncss and stupidity in : 
not recognising that face among nXhousand. Li [ 
this he -vinis unjust lo himself. David had never 
looked himself < il 1 no w . | 

He sent for the surgeon, and told him the j 

-wffiole sad story : and asked him -what could be ' 

dome. Ills poor cousin Lucy had more than 
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! oiicc expresspil bcr horror of in/ormcnt at sea. 
“It is very ]iot,” said he ; "but surely you must 
know some way of keeping him till we land in 
New Zealand • curse these flies ; how they bite I” 

’ I’he surgeon's eyes sparkled; he happened to 
he an enth\isiast in the art of embalming. “ Keep 
liim to New Zealand P” said he, contemptuously. 

“ ril embalm him so that he shall go to England 
looking just as he does now-*by-thc-bj’, I never 
saw ^ drowUed man keej) his colour so well 
, before-^ay, and two thousand years after that, if 
you don’t mind the expense.” 

; “The expense ! J don't care if if cost me a 
year’s pay. Itliink of nolhing but repairing my 
blunder as far as I can.” 

The surgeon was delighted. Standing over 
his subject, who lay on the eapfain’s tabic, he 
told that oificer how he should proceed. “1 
have idl the syringes,” he said ; “ a capital col- 
! lection, 1 shall inject the v(;iiis with care and 

! patience ; then I shall remove the brain and the 

I viscera, and provided I’m not stinted in arsenic 

I and spices ” 

I " 1 give > on carte blanche on tlie purser ; make 
I your preparations, and send lur him. Don’t 

I toll me how you do it; but do it. I must write 

1 and tell poor Lucy 1 have got Inui, and am hririg- 

i mg him liomc to her— dead.” 

I The surgeon was gom^ about a quaricr of an 
hour; lie then returned with two men toremove 
the body, and ibmid the ciipl-uiii si ill wnung his 
letter, very sorrowful • but now and then slap- 
ping his face or log with a hearty curse as the 
flies stung him. 

I The surgeon be'ckoncd the men in softly, and 
I pointed to the body, for them to carry it out. 
i Now, as ho pointed, liis <'\c following his 
i finger, fell on something tbil stniek that ex- 
i pei’ieiieed eye as incredible: he uttered an ex- 
j clamation of asf oiiislnuciit so loud, that the 

I captain looked lip diiecily from his letter; and 

; saw him stundiug with his linger ))ointiug at the 
j corpse, and his c> cs st aring astoinshnieut . What 

! now?” said the captain, and rose from his scat, 
j "Look! look ! look 1” 
j Tlic captain came and looked, and said he saw 
I notliing at all. 

“ Tlic fly ; the fly !” cried the surgeon. 

"Yes, 1 sec one of them has been biting him ; 
for there’s a little blood ti'ickhiig. Door fellow,” 

"A dead man c:ui’t bleed frtan the small veins 
< in his skill,” said the man of ait. “lie is 
alive, captain, lie is alive, iis sure as we stand 
here, and God’s aho\e. D\at iitiic insect was 
wiser than us ; he is alive.” 

" Jackson, don’t trifle with me, or I’ll hang you 
at the yard-arm. God bless you, Jackson, is it 
really possible ? Kiin some of you, get a mirror, 
1 have heard that is a test.” 

" Mirror be hanged. Doctor Ely knows his 
business.” 

I iVll w’as now flutter and bustle ; and various 
I .attempts were made to resuscitate David, but all 
j in vain. At last the surgeon had an idea. “ This 
i , man was never drowned at all,” said he : “ I am 


sure of it. This is catalepsy. He may lie this 
way for a week. But dead he is not. I’ll try 
the douche.” David was then by his -orders 
stripped, and carried to a place where they 
could turn a watercock on him from a height. ; j 
and the surgeon had soon the happiness of point- | 
ing out to the captain a slight blush on David's i 
skin in parts, caused by the falling water. All 
doubt ceased with this : the only fear was lest 
they should shake out the trembling life by^ rough 
usage. They laid him on his stomach, and with 
a bellows and pipe so acted on the lungs, that ; | 
at last a genuine sigh issued from the patient’s j 
bicast. Then they put him in a wami bed, and jj 
applied fetiiflulanis; and by slow, degrees the ! ' 
c.ielids began to wink, the eyes to look more i 
mellow, the respiration to strengthen, the heart i 
to beat : “DaUeiice, now,” said the surgeon; ji 
" p.-itieuee, and lot s of air.’ ’ j ' 

Patience nas rewarded. Just four hours after | : 
the first treatment., a voice, faint but calm and J , 
genial, issued from the bed on their astonished j 
I ears, " Good morning I o you all.” 1 1 

! They kept very (piiet. In about /ivo miimtcs 
Diorc the voice broke out again, calm and ! 
.sonorous. | i 

“ WlliniE IS MY MONUT ? MY FOURTEEN THOU- ! 

POUNDS.” I 

Tlioac woids set them all looking at one ^ 
anoiliev; and very imieh puz/.lcd the surgeon, j 
tliey were delhcred witli such sobriety and con- | 
vlciion. “ Captain,” lie whispered, “ask him il | 
he knows you.” 

“David,” sa.d tlic captain kindly, “do you ^ 
knoM me P” 1 1 

David looked at him earnestly, and lii.s old \\ 
kinilJy smile hi okc out . " Know > c, > e liog,” ,^aid j ; 
he, “ why you are my cousin K eglnalii. A ud lio \v 1 1 
came >ou into this thuudeiing Bank:' I liopc ' 
you have got no money here, W’lu e, land sharks !” 

“ M’e are not in a Bank, David; we are (m | 
board my sliip.” j 

“ I'lie deueo o are. But here's luy money ?'* | 

“ Oh, we’ll talk about that hy-aiid-by.” i 

The surgeon stepped forward ami said sooth- j 
ingl>, “You have been very ill, sir. You have 
liad a fit.” 

“ T believe you arc right,” said David tboiiglil- 
fuily. 

“ Will you allow me to examine your eye ?” | 

“ Certainly, doctor.” i 

The .surgeon examined David’s eye with his i 
thumb and finger; and then looked into it to sec 
how the pu])il dilated and contracted. 

He rubbed his hands after this examination ; 
“More good news, captain!” then lowering hi.s 
voire, " your friend is as sane as 1 am^ 

The surgeon was right. A shock had brought 
back the reason a shock had taken away. But 
how or wdiy I know no more than the child un- 
born, Tile surgeon wrote a learned paper, and 
explained tlic whole most ingeniously. 1 don’t 
believe one word of his explanation, and can’t 
better it, so confine myself to the phenomena. 
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Beinsnow sane, the boimtlary-^all of his memory 
was shifted. He remembered his whole life up 
to l)is demanding iiis cash back of Richard 
Hardie : ami ther^ liis reawakened mind stopped 
dead short. Being asked if he knew William 
T^hornpson, he said, “ Yes, perfectly. The man 
was a forctopman on board the Agra, and rather 
a smart hand. The ship being aground, he came 
out to sea on a piano : but we cut the hawser, 
and lie got safe asliore.” His recovered reason 
rejected with contempt as an idle dream all that 
had happened while that reason was in defect. 
Tiic last phenomena 1 have to record were bodily; 
one was noised by Mr. Georgia Wl^tc in these 
terms ; “ Billyhs eyes used to be like a scars : but 
now lie is a great gentleman they arc like yours 
and mine.” The olher was more singular: with 
his recovered reason cauio his first grey hair, 
and in one fortuiglii it nas all as wliitc as 
snow. 

lie remained a forlniglit on hn-ircHl e Vultiuo, 
beloved by liigli and low. Ho walked the (juartor- 
dock in the dress of a private geiitleiuan, but 
looking like an admiral. M'he sailors touched 
their hats to him with a strange mixture of 
veueratioii and jocoseness. They called him 
among themselves Commodore Billy. He was 
supplied with funds by Reginald, and put on 
I board a merchant ship bound for Euglaud. He 
1 landed, and went slraiglii to Barkiiigion. There 
he lieard his family were iu Lotidou. Ho came 
back to Ijondon, and souglit them, a friend told 
him of Green ; he went to liim, and of course 
I Green siw directly w'lio lie was But able men 
I don’t eni business short ; he aaavely aeeejued 
I David’s eommissKm 10 (hid him Ah's. Dodd Find- 
i ingdiini so eoiilideiil, Da\ jti asked him if hfd ho!i«;hi 
I he could find Kiehaid IJardie, or his cicik, Noah 
' ISkiiineA’; bothof whoni luid levanted from Jim k- 
j| ingtou. Gieeii, whuAvas on a hot scent as to 
l! ’Skiuucr, demurcl} accepted both eommjs.sious ; 

, and apiioinied David to niet't him at a certain 
; place at six. 

lie came; he lomid Greeu’^ man, avIio took 
: him up-s(airs, ;uid there was iJiai excited group 
determining the ownership of the receipt. 

, Now to David that n^ceipt was a llimg of 
I yesterday. ‘Ht is mine/’ said he. They all 
i turned to look at this man, w itli sober passionless 
I voice, and hair of snow. A kiani er} from Tulia’s 
j heart made every heart t here qiiivi'r, and in a 
moment she was clinging and soldniig on Jier 
father’s neck. Edward uould only get liis iiaiid 
and jiress and kiss it. Instinct I oh I them JIea\ eii 
liad given them their father luick mind and all. 

Ere ilic joy and the emotion had calmed them- 
selves, Alfred Haydie stepped out and ran like a 
deei* to Pembroke-stveel, 

T''hose who were so strangely rcunit,cd could 
not part for a long time, even to go down the 
stairs one by one. 

David w'as the first to recover ids composure : 
indeed, great, t,ranqudlity of spirit Inid ever since 
* Ids cure been a remarkabb? characteristic of this 
man’s nature. His passihg mania seemed to 


have burnt out 'all liis impetuosity, leaving him 
singularly sober, calm, and self-go^medi 

Mr. Compton took the money and the will, 
and promised the executrix Skinner should be 
decently interred and all his debts paid out of 
the estate. He would look in at GO by-and*by. 

Ami now a happy parly wmiidcd tlicir way 
towards Pern broke-street. 

But Alfred was beforehand with them : lie went 
boldly up the stairs, and actually surprised Mrs, 
Dodd and Sampson together. 

At sight of him she rose, made him a low 
curtsey, and beat a retroat. He wliippod to the 
door, and set his back against it. “No,” said 
he, saucily. 

She drew back astonished, and the colour 
mounted iu her pale face. “ What, sir, would 
you detain me by force V” 

“And no mistake,*’ said the aiidacions boy. 

“ Jfow else can I detain jon*:^ when you hate me 
so ‘r*’ She began to jiccp into his sparkling eyes 
lo sec the rc.ason of this si range conduel . 

“ O’vvay from Die door, ye vagabiii,” said 
Sampson. 

“No, no, my friend,” said Mrs. Dodd, trem- 
blimr, and still pecniiu’ into his sparkling eyes. 
“.Mr. Alfred ITardie is a gmilleman at ail events : 
ho would not take this liberty Avilh mo, unless 
he had some excuse for it.” 

“ Yon are Avondcrfully shrewd, mamma,” said 
Alfred, admiringly. “The excuse is 1 don’t hate 
you a,syQU hate me ; and I am \ery happy.” 

“ VViiy do you c.ill me mamma to-day ? Oh 
doctor, lie calls me mamma.” 

“ Th’ audacious vagabiii.” 

. “No, no, I cannot think he would call me that 
luih'ss ho had some good nows for us both?” 

“ What good news c;in he have, cxcojit that j 
his iiial IS goin’ avcII, and \ou don't care for \ 
that.” 

“ Oh, how can you say so ? I care for all that | 
coucerns him : lu' AA'oiild not come hoi’c lo i 

insult my misery AVitli Ids happiness. He is 1 
noble, he is generous, with all his faiiils. How I 
dare you call me inainma, sir ! Call it me again, j 
my dear child : because llicn I sh.'ill h/ow you ] 
arc come to savemy heart from breaking,” And i 
Avitli this, the truth must bo told, the stalely ,i 
Mrs. Dodd did fawn upon Alfred with palms 
out st ret died and piteous eyes, and ail I ho cajoling j ; 
arts of her sex. j j 

“Give me a kiss then, mamma,” said the ; 
im])udcnt boy, “and 1 r-'vVY tell aou a litllo bit 
of good nows.” 

She paid the required tribute Aviili semle 
humility and readme'^'' 

“ then,” said Alfred, and was just going i® 
tell lier all, but caught sight of Sampson making 
the most expiTssivc iwiilomimc him to be 
cautious. “Weil,” said he, “1 have seen a 
sailor.” 

“Ah!” '! 

“ And he is sure Mr. Dodd is alive.” | 

JVfrs. Dodd lifted her hands to Heaven but 'i 
, could not speak. “ Iu fact,” said Alfred, hesitat- I 
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ing (for he was a wretched liand at a fib), “he world is so wide, and the adventures and emotions 
saw him not s fortnight ago, on board ship. But of our race so many. 

that is not all, mamma, the sailor says he has his One by one all were had up to that sacred 
reason.” room to talk to the happy pair. They found 

' Mrs. Bodd sank on her knees, and said no Bavid seated calmly at Ms wife’s feet, her soft 
word to man, but many to the giver of all good, hand laid on his white hair, lest he should leave 
When she arose she said to Alfred, “Bring this her again: and they told him all the sorrow 
sailor to me. I must speak with him directly.” behind them ; and be genial, and kindly as ever, 
Alfred coloured. “I don’t know where to told them all the happiness before them. He 
find \iim just now.” spoke like the master of the house, the father of 

‘‘Oh, iiideed,” said Mrs. Bodd quietly : and tlie family, the friend of them all. 
this excited her suspicion; and from that But with all his^ goodness he was sternly 
moment the cunning creature lay in wait for resolved to have his 14,000/. out of Richard 
Master Alfred. She plied him with questions, Harilie. lie had an interview with Mr. Compton 
and he got more and more puzzled how to that VC 17 niglit, and the lawyer wrote a letter to 
sustain his story. At last, by way of bursting Mr. Ilardic, saying nothing about the death of 
out of his own net, he said, “But 1 am sorry to ISkinner, but saying that his client, Captain Bodd, 
say Ms hair has turned white. But perhaps you had recovered from Noah Skinner the receipt No. 
won’t mind that.” 17 for 14,010/. 12 s. 6 d., and he was instructed to 

“And he hadn’t a grey hair.” ^ sue for it unless repaid immediately. He added 

“ It is not grey, like the doctor’s ; it is wMte as Captain Bodd was mercifully restored, and 
the driven snow.” remembered distinctly cvciy particular of the 

Mrs. Bodd sighed ; then suddenly tuniiiig on transaction. 

Alfred, asked Mm, “ Bid the sailor tell you that P” 

He hesitated a moment and was lost. They all tliouglit in i})cir innocenec that 

“Yon Lave seen him,” she screamed; “he is Ilardie v. Hardic was now at an cud. Captain 
in London ; lie is in tlie house. I feel him near Bodd could prove Alfred’s soi-disant illusion to 
me and she went into something "very like bo the siinjilc truth. But Compton let them 
hysterics. Alfred was alarmed, and whispered the know that this evidence had come too late, 
truth. Tlie doctor sent him olT to meet tliein, and “ IVIiat, may we not get up and say here is papa, 
recommended caution ; her nerves were in such a it is all true ?” cried Julia, indignant. 


state a violent shock, even of happiness, might Miss Bodd, certainly not; our case is 

kill her. closed.” 

Thus warned, Julia came into the room alouc, “But suppose T insist 011 doing it ?” 

and while Br. Sampson w^as inculcating sell- “Then you will be put out of court, Miss 

restraint for her own sake, she listened wutli a Bodd.” 
superior smile, and took quite a different line. “Much I care, Mr. Com])lou.” 

“Mamma,” said she, “he is in the town: but 1 He smiled, but convinced tlieiu. 

dare not bring Mm here till you arc composed : M'ell Ihcn they would all go as spectators, and 

Ms reason is restored ; but Ms neiTes are not so pvay thal justice might pn'vail. 

strong as they were ; now, if you r^itatc your- They did go : and all sat together to hear a 

self you will agitate him, and will do him a matter puzzled over, which had Bavid conic one 

serious mischief.” day cailier he would have set at rest for ever. 

This crafty speech produced an incredible Bick Absolom was put in to prove that Alfred 
effect on Mrs. Bodd. It calmed her directly ; had put tw^o sovereigns on the stumps for him to 
or rather her great love gave her strength to be bowl ii‘ he could ; and. after iiim t he defendant, Mr. 
calm. “ I wdli not be such a wretch,” she said. Thomas Hardic, a mild, benevolent, weak, gcntle- 
“See, I am composed, quite composed. Bring man was put into the box, and swore the boy’s 
me my darling, and >ou shall see how good I father had come to him wdlh story after story 
will be : there now, Julia, see how cairn I am, of the plauiiff’s madness, and the trouble it 
quite calm. What, have I borne so much misery, would get him into : and so he had done for the 
with Heaven’s help, and do yon think I caimot best. His simplicity was manifesi, and Saunders 
bear this great happmess, for my dear darling’s w'orked it ably. When Colt got hold of him, and 
sake?” ' badgered him, he sJiowCfl something more lliaii 

On this they proposed she should retire to her simplicity. He stuttered, he contradicted him- 
room, and they would go for Bavid. self, he perspired, he all hut wept. 

“ Think ovea* the meeting, dear, dear mamma,” Colt.— Arc yon sure you had no spite against 

said Julia, “and then you will behave well for him,? 

Ms sake, who was lost to us and is found.” Deft.— No. # 

Husband anh wife met alone in Airs. Bodd’s' Colt.— You arc not sure, ch ? 

room . N 0 eye, even of the children, ventured to This candi d interpretation of Ms words knocked 
witness a scene so strange, so sacred. Wemay Mm stupid. He made no reply, but looked 
try and imagine that meeting ; but few of us utterly flabbergasted. 

can conceive it by the light of our narrow ex- Colt. — Did lie not provoke you? Bid he not 
periencc. Yet one or two there may be; the call you an idiot? 


j 
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Deft — He might. ^ 

j Colt (satiricdly). — Of course ko might, 
j '(Laughter). But did be ? - . 

I Deft, (plucking up a little spirit). — No. He 
I called me Soj^t Tommy. 

I This revelation, and the singular appropriate* 
j iless of the nickname, were so liighly relished by 
j an intelligent audience, that it was a long time bc- 
i fore the trial could go on for roars. The plain- 
, tiff’s ringing laugh was heard among the rest. 

* The cross-examination proceeded in this style 
; till the defendant began to drivel at the mouili a 
j little. At last, after a struggle, he said, with a 
I piteous whine, that he could not help it; he 
j hated signing his name; some mischief alwajs 
j came of it ; but this time he had no option. 

; “No option?” said Colt. “What do you 
! mean?” 

j And with one or two more i urns of the screw, 
i out came this astounding rovelat ion : 

“ Richard said if I didn’t put Tuff in one, //e 
would put me in one.” 
j The Judgo.—ln one what ? 

Deft, (weeping bitterly).— In ouc madhouse, 

I my lord. 

, Jn the peal that follo\^cd this anuouuecmcnl, 

I I Colt sat down grinning. Sa\iiiders rose sniilmg. 

; i “1 am much obliged to the leai ned couiibcl for 

making my case,” said he : “1 need not ])rol()iig 
the sufferings of the imiocciil . You can go down, 
Mr. Uardie.” 

;i The Judge. — IIa\c you any defence lo this 
i action ? 

' j “ Ceitainly, iny lord.” 

' “ Do } oil call Richard Ilurdie r ’ 

' “ iSo, rny lord.” 

, I “Then you liad beiU-r coiihao }(/iu’seil‘ t > the 
i question of damages.” 

; The sturdy Saunders would not lake the liint : 

he re])lied upon the whole case, and i’ouglii hard 
i for a verdict. The lino he took was hold; he 
I described Richard Uardie as a man who had 
’ acquired a complete power over ins weaker 
ij brother: and had not only ])Crt.uadf;d him by 
statements, but even eonipciicd him by threats, 

! j to do what he b(*li(;vcd would lie liie salvation of 
!| his nephew. YVill you niuiaie the learned 
counsel’s cruelty ? Will you strike a child ? In 
short., he made a powerful appeal to their pity, 

1 ‘while pretending to adilrcss their judgments. 

; I Then Colt rose like a tower, and assuming the 
jl verdict as ccitaiii, aske.d the jury for heavy 
. ! damages, lie coiilrastcd powerfully the defend- 
1 ! ant’s paltry claim to pffy with the anguisli the 
I plaintiff had undergone, lie drew the wedding 
! party, the insuit to the bride, the despair of the 
' kidnapped bridegroom; he lushed the whole 
i gang of conspirators concerned in the crime, re- 
j gretted that they could oi^y make one of all 
I these villains smart, but hinted that Richard 
! and Thomas Uardie were in one boat, and that 
; heavy damages inflicted on Thomas would find 
I the darker culprit out, 11 rapped out Mr. 
j Cowper’s lines on libcrf:^ and they were new to 
; the jury, though to noboc^ else : he warned them 


that all our liberties depended on “In 

vain,” said he, “ have we beheaded one tyrant, 
and banished another, to secure those liberties, 
if men arc to be allowed to send away their own 
flesh and blood into the worst of all prisons for 
life and not smart for it, in those lamentably few 
cases in whicli the law finds them out and lays 
hold of them.” But it would task my abilities to 
the utmost, and occupy move time than, is left 
me, to do any tiling like justice to the fluent fiery 
eloquence of Colt, Q C , when he got, a great 
chance like this. Tonat, fulgnrat, et rapidis 
eloquent iffifluctibus cuncta proruit et proturbat. 
J^>ursts of applause, that neither crier nor judge 
could suppress, bore witness to the deep indig- 
nation Britons feel when their hard-earned liber- 
ties are tampered with by power or fraud, in 
defiance of law ; and when he sat down, the jury 
were ready lo flyout at him with 5000/. in hand. 

I Then rose the passionless voice of “justice ac- 
cuiding to law.” 1 wish 1 could give the very 
words. The following is the effect as ./ under- 
stood it. Lawyers forgive deficiencies 1 
“ This is ail important, but not a dilTicult ca.se. 
The idaintitf sues the defendant under the law 
of England for falsely imprisoning him in a mad- 
house. Q’he impnsonmentr is adiuiltcd, and iiic 
sufferings of the plaintiff not disputed. The 
question IS, whether he was insane at the time 
of the act? Now, 1 must tell you, that m, a 
ca.se of tins kind, it lies upon the defendant to 
iiroic the plaintiff’s insanity, rather than on the 
idaiiitiff to prove liis own sauit>. lias the 
defendant overcome this difiioultj ? \Vc have 
iiad from him licarsay and conjcctuies of to- 
sjK'clablc persons, but very hi lie evidence. 
Illusion is the best pi oof of insanity : and a 
seiious endeavour was certainly made to fasten 
an illusion on tlic plaiiililf about a sum of 14,01J0/. 
Rut the proof was very weak, and went partly 
oil ail assumption tlial all error is hallucination : 
this is illusory, and would, if actoil on, set one 
lialf tJic kingdom imprisoiung the other half; 
■and after idl, they did not quite prove that the 
plaintiff was in error. They advanced no unde- 
niable proof that Mr. Richard Uardie has not 
embezzled this 14,000/. 1 don’t say it was proved 
on the other hand that he did embezzle that 
sum. Richard Uardie siihig xYlfrcd llardic for 
libel on this evidence might po.ssilily oblain a 
vcvdict : for then the burden of proof would he 
on Alfred Uardie : but here it lies on tliose who 
say he is insane. The fact, appears to he that 
the iilaiiitiff imbibed a reasonable suspicion of his 
o\\ 11 father’s integrity ; it was a suspicion foimded 
on evidence ; imperfect, indeed, but of a high 
character as far as it went. Tliorc was a letter 
from Captain D(;dd t o his family, announcing l^^s 
return with 14,000/. upon him, and, while as yet 
unaware of tliis letter, the plaintiff heard David 
Dodd acciusc Richard llardic of po.ssessing im- 
properly 14,000/., the identical sum. At least, 
he swears to this, and as Richard llardic was 
not called to contradict him, you are at liberty to j 
suppose that Richard Hardie could not contra- 
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diet him on oath. Here, then, true or false, was f<«- vengeance, but for compensation, and resto- 
aTStional suspicion; and every man has a right ration io that society which ho is every way 
to a rational snspicion of his neighbour, and ev^ fitted io adorn. More^than this— and all our 
to utter it within due limits: and, if he overstep synipatliics— it is not for us to give him. Bn I, 
'those, (he party slandered has his legal remedy ; then the defendant’s counsel went too far the 
and, if he omits ids legal remedy, and makes an other way. His client, he says, is next door to an 
attempt of doubtful legality not to confute but idiot, and so, forsooth, his purse must be spaivd 
to stifle the voice of reasonable suspicion, shrewd entirely. This is all very well if it could he done 
men will sus^met all the nioi’C. But then comes without ignoring the plaintifl'and his just claim to 
a distinct and respectable kind of evidence for compensation. If the defendant, iusl>ead of being 
the 'defendant; he urges that the plaintiff was w'eak-minded, were an idiot or lunatic, it would 
going to sign away Lis' property to his wife’s protect him from puiiislimenl as a felon, but not 
relations. Now% this was proved, jind a draff, for damages in a suit. A sane man is not io be 
of the deed put in and sworn to. This falsely impviooncd by a lumitic without full corn- 
taken singly, has a very extraordinary look: peusution from the lunatic or his estate; a 
still, you must consider the pkiintiff’s reasonable fortiori, he is not to be so imprisoned by a mere 
shspicion that money belonging to the Dodds fool wiiliout just compensation. Supiiosing your ! 
had ptissed irregularly tt) the Hardies, and then veulict then to be for the plaintiff, I think vin- | 
the wonder is much diminished. Young and diciivc* damages would be unfair on this feeble j 
noble minds liavc in every age done these defendant, who has acted recklessly, but under ; 
generous, self-denying, and delicate acts. The mi error, and without malice or bad faith. On ! 
older w'C get, the. less likely we arc to be incar- the other hand, nominal or even unsubstantial i 
Derated for a crime of 1 his character. But we damage.s would be unjust to the plamtiff, and j 
are not to imprison jouth ami chivalry because perhaps leave in some minds a doubt 1 am sure | 
we have outgrown them. To go from particuhir-s you do not entertain, as to the plaintiff’s perfect ! 
to generals, the defondanf, on whom ihc jiroof sanity during the w'holc iieriodof his life.” i 

lies, has advanced hearsay and eoiijcct lire, and Assooii as hi^ Jordsliip iiau ended, the foreman ; 

not put tlicir originators into tlie box- And the ofthejuri saitl tiicir injnu.s wert' iiuile made u]) i 

jilaintiff, on whom the proof does not lie, has lonjr ago. i i 

advanced an overpowering amount of e\ i deuce ISi-lence in the court . ji 

. that he was suue at the i imc of liis lucarceratioii : IVc find for the piaintitf, with damages three i \ 

■ this was proved to demonstration by friends, ihousaud live hundred })Ouncls. li 

strangers, and by himself.” Here; the judge ana- The verdict w'us reeenedwith some surprise j! 

! lysed the testimony of seveial of the piaintiffs by the judge, and all the law'yers, except Air. ' 

I witnesses. Colt, and by the ])eoi)io with acclamation; in tin* ! 

1 “As to the parties themselves, it is curious nfidst ol winch Air. Colt announced that the ! 
j how they impersonated, so to speak, their rc- plaintiff had just gamcdliis first class at Oxford. !; 

I spective lines of argument. The represent a- ‘‘i wisli him 301,” said the judge. j! 

I tive of evidence and sound reasoning,, though * * 

i accused of insaiiitv^ wns clear, precise, frank, cui'UTnii LViii. || 

rational, and dipilicd in the witness-box. The Tui: verdict w'as a tlumdcr-clap lu Jiichard 1, 

paiiy who relied on hearsay and eoiijcciure, liardic; he iiad ]>rornihcd Tiiomas to bear him jj 

was as feeble as they are; he was alniosi bkiimdcss. Tlic Old Turks, into which he had \[ 

imbecile, as you observed; and looking at hot In bouglit at 7:3, wore down to 71, and that implied jj 
parties, it seems monstious that the iilamtiff’ a lu^s of five ihousand pounds. On the top of I 

should be the one coiifiiied as a lunatic, and all this came Mr. Compton’s letter neatly copied j 

the defendant allowed to run wild and lock by Coils . Bicharcl Hardic was doubly and trebly . 

up his intellectual superiors. If he means to ruined. i 

lock them all up, wiio is safe? (Laughler.) Then in his despair and liato he determined to ; 

I The <mly serious (iueslion, 1 aiiprelieml, is baffle them all, and sting the hearts of some 1 

I on wliat basis the damages ought to be assessed- of them onec more. 

' The plaintiff’s counsel has m.ide a powerful ap- He would give Peggy his last shilling ; write a 

I peal to your passions, and calls for vengeance, line to .^Ufred, another to Julia, assuring them 

j Now 1 mn«t tell jou you have no right to make In; liad no money, and they had killed him; and 

Ij yourselves ministers of vengeance, nor even to wiUi that leave (liein both the solemn curse of a 

jl punish the defendant in a suit, of tiic kind ; still dying father, and then kill himself, 

ij less ought you to strike the {lefeiidaut harder than Not to be interrupted in. his plan, he teni- | 

; j yyi otherwise would, in the vague hope of porised with Mr. Compton ; w'rotc that, if ,the 

t hitting indirectly the true mover of the defendant llcceipi was really |igncd by his agent, of course 

1 and the other ^mppets. Let me solemnly warn the loss must fall on him; it was a large sum, 

you against that ruifortnnate suggestion of liic but he would sell out and do his best, in ten 

learned counsers. If the plaintiff wants ven- days from date. Witli this he. went and bought 

geance, I he criminal law offers it. After bcnc- a pistol, and at several chemists’ shops a little 

j fliing by your verdict, he can still indict the guilty essential oil of alraondsj Iris plan wa.s to take the 

j , party or parties. Meanwhile he comes /lerCj not poison, and if it kiileii without yiain well and 

P ' ^ 
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good ; but, if it tortured him, then he would 
blow his bruins out at once. 

He soon arranged his worldly affairs, and next 
day gave Peggy his 500/., and told her she had 
better keep it JPor fear he should be arrested. He 
sent her on an errand to the other part of the 
I town ; then with Ids poison and the pistol before 
' him on the table, wrote a brief but emphatic 
^ curse for hivS sou, and Julia ; and a tine to Peggy 
I to tluiiik lier for lier fidelity to one .so jnuch 
I older than herself, and to advise lior to take a 

I tobacconist’s shop with his money : when lie had 

i j done all this, he poured out the frag. ant poison 
1 j and tasted it. 

' I Ere he could drink it, one of thoSb (luidiiimcs, 

I who are always interrupting a gentlcnuin when 
, 1 he has iinjHirtaiit business on hand, came running 
j ill with all manner of small iiitelligcnec. Air. 

. I [fardie juit down the glass, and gave him sliori, 

1 i .sullen aiLswers, in hopes he would tlum go away 

I j and let liim proceed to business. Ami ai last 
j ; ]jis vi.sitor did vise and go. Air. hart lie sal down 
’ ' with a sign of relief to his fragrant beverage’ 

I I Doesn’t the door open, and this boro jxike in bis 
I' head. “Oh, I forgot to tell vou . the OldTurks 
11 are going up to-day, like a .shot.’’ And with 
; i this lie slammed the door again, and was off. 

'I At this the cup began to Iroirdilo in the rcso- 
■j lute wret ell’s liaiid. The Old Turks goiiig uj) ! 

1 1 He pouri'd the poison back into the idiial, and 
I put It and the pistol, and all tiie leitei.s, carefully 
' ' into his pocket, and look a cab to the Git 
I', The rejiort was true; there was an extraordi- 
1 1 nary movmncut lu the Old Turks. The Sultan was 
il about to pay a portion of this loan, hciiu at six 
j I per cent ; this had transpired, and at. tour o'clock 
I ! the Turks wore quoted at 7d. Al r. 1 1 ardie ret urued 
1 1 a gainer of 5000/. instead of a loser. And he 
1 1 locked np tin* means of death for I lie proscul. 

1 1 And now an ordinary man would iia\e sold 

I j mil, ami got clear of liic fatal t raji : but 1 iii.s was 

I I not an ordinary man : he W'ould not sell a shai e 
J j that day. In i he', afternoon 1 hey ro.se to 7 i-. lie 
j came homo, unloaded Ids pistol, and jiiade limi- 

|l self some brandy-aiid-wailer, and with a grim 
! ; smile flavoured il with a few drops of the poison : 
that was a delicious tumbler. Tlic ’L'urks went 
up, up, up, to 8i2. Then lie sold out, and cleared 
49,000/, and all in about ten da>s. 

With this revived tlie habits of his youth ; no 
more cheating: nothing could excuse, that but 
t he dread of poverty. He went to his apptiini- 
incut with Air. Compton ; asked to sec ihe lle- 
ecipt ; said Yes ; that was his form, uiid ykimicr’s 
I land writing*; he had never personally received 
one fartliing of the money; Skinner had clearly 
embezzled it: but tliat did not matter; of 
course, Captain Dodd must not lose Ins money. 
" Send your bill of costs in fardie v. Hardic to 
me, Air. Compton,” said he, “ they siiall not be 
taxed : you have lost enough by me already/’ 
j There was an air of dignity and good faith 
I about the man that imposed even on Compton. 

I And when Air. iiardie dixjw out the notes and ; 
j said, “ I should bo gratelul if you would forgive i 


me the interest,; but for a great piece of good j 
fortune on the Stock ExcJiangc i could never (! 
have paid the whole principal,” he said warmly. 1 1 

“The interest should never be demanded I; 
through /im” 

JTc called in Colls, delivered up the lleceipt, 
and rcccivodthc 14,010/. i3s, 6d. from Air. Hardie. 

O immortal Cash ! You, like your great in- 
ventor, have a kind of spirit as well as a body ; 
and oil this, not on your grosser jiart , depends ! 
your personal identity. So long as that survives, j 
your body may bo recalled t-o its lawful owner i 
from Heaven know's where. j 

Air. Conii>ton rushed to Pembroke-street and t 
])ui this hard, hard Cash in David Dotldks hands 
once more. 

Love and Const aney had triumphed : and Julia 
and Alfred were to be married and go down to 
Alhioii Villa to prepare it. lor the whole party : 
tenants no more : Alfred had bought il. The 
Comimssioncrs of lainacy had piotcoted bis ! 
20,000/. zealously from t.he tirst. : and his trustees | 
had HOW' jiaid the mom'v ovci’, 1 

Alfred, consulted by Airs. Dodil, ^Y]lose pci of i 

petb he now' was, to the guest,? to be asked to i 

the wedding breakfast, suggested ‘’none but the j 
tried friendb of our tidversily.” | 

What ail exccileut idea!” said Afe. Dodd ; 
nan ely. j 

Dr Samp.'' 0 n lieing duly invited, a^ked if he ; 
should bring ins Emulsion. 1 

This proposal puzzled all hut Airs. Dodd. She | 
was found hm£rliiiig lu'arhly ill n comer without ! 
any souud of laughter. Ileum detected and 
poiutcd out by Julia, she said, wuth a little crow, 

“ He mcuus his wife ! Yes, certainly, bring your 
Einulceiit” — prelemling he had used that more 
clegmit woid— “ and t lieu they will all .sec liow 
well you can behave.” 

Accordingly lie brouglii a lady, wiio was ab- 
surdly iirclt y to be the motlier of several grown 
young ladies and gcutlcjncn, and two shades 
more quiet and placid than Mrs. Dodd. She 
quietly had her chair ])laced by Dr. Sampson’s, 
and, whenever he g<>lruc\, she jiut a hand gently 
on hi.s shoulder, mid by .some incsineric cllect it 
moderated him as Avoptune did the wavtis in the 
Jilneid. She. was such a mistress of this mes- 
meric art, th:it she carried on a perfect conversa- 
tion with her other neighbour, yet modulated her 
lion lord with a touch of that emnposiug hand, 
ill il parenthetical nuiiiicr, and wJiilc looking 
another way. 

This hand, soft a.s down, yet to all appearance 
irresistible, suppressiul t.ho great art of healing, 
vital chrouom'ctry^ the wu'ongs of inventors, 
tlie collusions of medicine, the Alad Ox, aj^d all 
but drawing-room topics, at the fcry lirst symp- 
tom, aud only ju-^t allowed the doctor to be the 
life and soul of the jiarty. 

Julia aud Airs. Dodd had a good cry at part- 
ing. Of course Alfred consoled them ; reminded 
them it was only' for a week, and carried off his 
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I lovely prize, wlio in the carriage, soon dried her 
i eyes upon his shoulder, 

/ Then she applied to her new lord and master 
1 for information, ** They that you and me 
I are one, nO\v,’^ said she. 

I He told her triumpbmitly it was so. 

"Then from this moment you are irulius,aud I 
am Elfrida/’ said she. 

"That is a bargain,” said he, and sealed it on 
the sweet lips that were murinuiing Heaven so 
near him. 

In this sore-tried and now happy pair the 
ardour of ^possession lasted long, and was suc- 
ceeded by the sober but full felicil.\ of conjugal 
love and high esteem conibiiicd. They were so 
young and elastic, that past sorrows seemed but 
to give one zest more to the great draught of 
' happiness lliey now drank day by day. They all 
lived together at Albion Villa, thanks to Alfred. 
He was by nature combative, and his warlike 
soul was roused at the current theory i hat you can- 
not be happy under the same roof with your wife’s 
motlier. " That is caut,” said he to Mrs. Dodd ; 
“ let us you and I trample on it hand in hand.” 

"My child,” said poor Mrs. Dodd sorrow'- 
fully, "everybody says a inofher-m-I.iw' in the 
house bores a young giuitlemau sadl.v.” 

, "If a young gentleman can’t live iiapjiy wdlli 
'1 f/o/i, mamma,” ?aid he, kissing lu'r, " lie is a Idtli* 

! snob, that is all, and not tit to live at all. De- j 
' Icnda est Cantilena ! That moans down wotii : 
; Cant!” They did li\e logetl'ei . and behold 
eleven French plays, with ilmir thirl > -three 
; English udaptatimis, confuted to the cud of time, 
j Crcatuics so high-bred as Mis. Dodd never 
I lidget one. There is a repose about them; tlicj 
) arc balm to all those llicy love, and blister to 
none. Item, no stiauger could tell liy Mr^. 
Do^dd’b maimer whether Edw uni or Alfi ed avus 
her owii son. , 

Oil, you happy little \ilia! jou w’cre as like 
! J\iradise as any mortal dweiiing e.iii be. A day 
! ' came, iiowevcr, Avbeii your Avails r:ould no longei 
i hold all the happy inmates. Julia inesonied 

; Alfred with a lovely boy: ciiler iiurse.s, and the 

AuUa show ed sympt oms of bursting. Two months 
more, and Alfred and his wife and boy over- 
flowed into the iie,\l villa. It w as but twenty 
yards off; and there was a double reason for 
j the migration. As often imppeiis after a long 
i separation, Heaven bestow'cd on Captain and 
* Mrs. Dodd another infant to piny about their 
j knee.s at present, and help them grow younger 
’ I instead of older : for tciider parents begin lifi^ 
j again witli their children, 

I The boys were nearly of a size, tliough the 
1 nephew was a month or tAVo older than his uncle, 
a relationship that Avas early impressed on their 
young minds, and caused those Avho heard their 
prattle many !i' hearty laugh. 

" Mrs. Dodd/’ said a lady, " I couldn’t tell by 
manner which is yours and which is },our 
r : iaughtfiFs.” 

" IVliy they arc both mine,” -said Mrs- Dodd 
ijiteously. 


As years rolled on Dr. Sampson made many 
converts at home and abroad. The foreign ones 
acknoAvledged their obligations. The leading 
London physicians managed more skilfully ; they 
came into his ideas, and bit by bit reversed their 
whole practice, and, twenty years after Sampson, 
began to strengthen the inv^id at'^once, instead 
of first prostrating him, and so causing either 
long sictess or sudden death. But, with all 
this, they disoAvned their foreninner, ’and still 
called him a quack vi'hile adopting liis quackery. 
This dishonesty led them into difficulties. To 
hide that their whole practice in medicine was 
reversed on information, they w^ent from 
shuffle to sbuffle, till at last they reached that 
climax of fatuity and egotism — The type of 

DISEASE IS CllAA’GED. 

Xatura mutatur, non nos mutamur. 

0, mutable Nature and immutable doctors ! 

0, mist able Omniscience, and infallible Ne- 
science ! 

The former may err; the latter never— in its 
OAvn ojiinion. 

At this rate, draining the weak of their life- 
blood Avas the right thing m Cervantes’s (Dy : 
and AA'lici) lie observed that it killed men like 
shcei>, and .said so, sub tit.. Saiigrado, he Avas cou- 
foumling his OAvn ago with an ago to come throe 
hundred years later, hi Avhich coining ago deple- 
tion Avas poinff to bo Avrong. 

Alolicrc— in lushing the whole scholastic sys- 
tem of lancet, purge, and blister as one of 
slaughter— committed the same eiroi : mistook 
his emiiury for one to come. 

Ami Sampson, thirty years ago, sang the same 
tune, and mistook his inflainuiuiory generation for 
the cool generation unborn. In short, it is the 
chaiacteiislic of a certain blunder eailed genius 
to see things too far m advance. The surest 
way to avoid tliis is not to sec lliem ul all ; but 
go blindly by the c;i!it of the hour. Kaec inou- 
tonuicre, va ! 

1 Sam pson was ind ignant at tincling those gentiy, 

1 after denomicing him for years as a (juack, avcic 
pilfering his .s\slem, yet still I'cviliiig him. He 
Avent m a toAvering imssion, and lushed them by 
longue and pen : told them they w ere his sub- 
tractors noAV as Avell as detractors, asked them 
hoAv it luqipciK'd that in countries where there is 
no Sampson the 1>pe of disease remains un- 
changed, depletion is the practice', and death the 
result, as it w'as in every ago ? 

No man, however stout, can help being deeply 
wounded wlien lie sees his ideas stolen, jet their 
author and publisher disowmed. Alany men’s 
hearts have been broken by this : but I doubt 
w liethcr they were ically great^ men. 

Don’t tell me Lillipui ever really kills Brob- 
diugnab. Except of course when Brobdinguab 
takes medical advice of Lilliput. 

Dr. Sampson liad three shields against sub- 
traction, detraction, and all the wrongs inycnloi^ 
endure ; to wut, a choloric Icmper, a keen sense 
of humour, and a gefod wife. He storms and 
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' rages at his detracting pupils; but ends with 
j roars of laughter at their impudence. I am told 
I he still hopes to meet with justice some day, and 
1 to give justice a chance, he goes to bed at ten, 
i for, says he, 

I * Jinny us, jinny us, 

j Take care of your carcase, 

j and explains that no genius ever lived to ninety 
without being appreeiated. 
j “ If Chat terton and Keats had attended to this, 

I they would have been all right. If James Wait 
J Iiad died at filly he would have been all wrong ; 
i for at fifty he was a failure : so was the painter 
Etty, th’ English Tishiii.’' And tlen he accu- 
mulates examples. 

His last distich bearing on Hard Cash is worth 
recording. “ Miss Juice, said he, “ j’ arc goen to 
niaerry inf a strange family— 

Where th’ ijjit puts the jinny us 
la “til a madims,” 

which, like most of the droll things this man 
said, was true : for Soft Tommy and Alfred were 
! the two intellectual extremes of the whole tribe 
I of Hardies. 

: Mrs. Archbold, disappointed both in love and 

revenge, reposed her UTidcrstaudiiig and southed 
i her mind with Frank Beverley and opium Tliis 
1 soon made the former deep in love with li<‘r, and 
,1 his intellect grow by contact with hers. But one 
j day news came from Australia that licr lnisl)-ind 
■j was (lead. Now, perhaps 1 .shall surprise the 
j reader if T tell him that this Editli Arelibold 
' I began lu'i* w'oijded life a good, confiding, loving, 

I faithful woman. Yet so it was; thcimutlorablc 
,j blackguard she liad married, lie it w'us who 
Ij laboured to spoil her character, and succeeded 
' I at last, and drove her, unwilling at first, to other 
;t men. Tiie news of his death was like a sliowcr- 
ji batli; it roused her. She took eoiuiscl nilh 
herself, and hope revived in her strong head and 
j miserable heart. She told Frank, and watched 
j him like a hawk. He instantly fell on his kiicc^, 

I and implored her to marry liim directly. She 
! gave him lier hand and turned away, and shed 
; the most womanly tear that had blessed lior for 
i years. 1 am not mad, you know,” said poor 
1 iVaiik ; “ I am only ca bit of a mulF.” I'o make 
i a long story short, she exerted all her intelli- 
* gence, and with her help Frank took measures 
i towards superseding his Commission of Lunacy. 
Now, m such a case, the*Lord Chancellor always 
examines the patient in person. What was the 
consequence ? Instead of the vicarious old Wolf, 
wlio had been devouring him at third and fourth 
hand, Frank had two intcrvicAvs with the Chan- 
1 cellor himself ; a learned, grave, upright gentlc- 
i man, who questioned him kindly and shrewdly ; 
and finding him to be a young man of small in- 
tellectual grasp, but not the least idiotic or mad, 
superseded his commission in defiance of his 
greedy kinsfolk, and handed him his property. 
He married Edith Archbold, and she made him 
as happy as the day was Ipng. For the first year 
or two she treated his adoration with good- 
natured contempt J but, as > cars rolled on, she be- 1 


came more loving, and he more knowing. They are 
now a happy pair, and all between her first honest 
love and this her last, seems to her a dream. . 

So you sec a female rake can be ameliorated 
by a loving husband, as well as a male rake by a 
loving wife. 

It sounds absurd, but that black-browed jade 
is like 1o bo one of the best wives and mothers 
in England. But then, mind you, she had always 
— ^Brains. 

f ’ 

I don’t exactly know why Horace puts toge- i 

thcr those two epithets, “just” and “tenacious 1 

of purpose.” Perhaps he had observed they go i 

together. To be honest, I am not clear whether ! 

this is so on the grand scale. But certainly j 

these two features did meet remarkably in one I 

of my charaelcrs— Alfred ITardic. The day the j 

bank broke, he had said he would pay the credi- 
tors. He now set t.o work to do it by degrees. | 

Tic got the names and addresses, lived on half his ! 

income, and paid half away to those creditors : | 

he even asked Julia to try and find Maslcy out, 1 

and do sometliing for him. “But don’t let me j 

! see him,” said lie trembling, “ for I could not | 

answer for myself.” ^MaxJcy was known to be : - 

cranky, but harmlcs.s, and wandering about the j 

country. Julia wrote to Mr. Green. 

Alfred’s was an up-liill game ; but fortune 
favours the obht mate as w(ill as the bold. One 
day, about four years af'er las marriage with 
.lulia, being in L(mdon, he found a stately 
figure ui the coviun’ of a btrect, holding out his 
liand for alms, too dignified to ask it except by 
that mute and touching gesture. 

It was his father. 

Then, as truly noble natures must forgive the i 
fallen, Alfred Wtas touched to the heart, und j 
thought of tlio days of his childhood, bcfoio . 
temptation came. “Father,” said hi', “have I 
you come to this ?” . ! 

“Ye.s, Alfied,” said Iliehard composedly : “1 i 
undertook too many siieculations, especially in 
land and houses ; they seemed profitable at first 
too; but now I am entirely hampered : if you 
wx)uld but relieve me of them, and give me a 
guinea a week to live on, 1 would forgive all your 
disobedient conduct ” 

“Come home wot li me, sir,” said the young i 
man. i 

He took him to Barkiiigton, bag and baggage ; j 
and Ills good Christian wife received the old man | 
wdili delight ; she had prayed day and night for 1 
this reconciliation. Finding his sou so warm, i 
and being himself as cool, Richard TIardie en- | 

trapped Alfred into an agrecrnenl-, to board and j 

lodge him, and pay him a giiini'a every Saturday j 
at noon ; in ret urn for this yVirred;^w'’as to manage ( 
Richard’s property, and pocket the profits*; if t 
any. Alfred assented : the old man chucyA',iiS!ll.. i 
his sou’s siinplicii}, and made, him sign 
agreement to that etleot, _ 

This done, he used to sit brooding and misepsEbJe 
nearly all the week till guinea time camcf hpd , 
then brightened np a bit. One day Alfred setit j 
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for an accouriiant io look after ip father's 
papers, and see if jnatters were really desperate. 

The accountant was not lon{? at work, and 
told -Vlfred the accounts were perfectly clear, 
and k{ 3 pt in the most admirable order. “The 
casii balance is 60,0()0i?.,’* said he •- “ and many 
of Ihc rents are due. It is an agent you want, 
not an ac(sountajit/' 

“ What are you talking about ? a balance of 
G0,000f, ?” Alfred was stupitied. 

The accountant, however, soon convinced him 
by the figures it was so. 

* Alfred went with the good news f o liis father. 

His fat.her went into a passion. “ That is one 
side of the account, ) c fool," said he ; think 
of the rates, the taxes, the onl goings. You 
want to go from your bargain, and turn me on 
the world; but I Imve got you in black and 
white, tight, tight." 

Then Alfred saw the truth, and w'oudcred at 
his past obtuseness. 

His father wiis a monomaniac. 

He consulted Sampson, and Sampson told him 
to** increase the old man’s comfoits on the sly, 
ami pay him liis guinea a week. “ li’s all you 
can do for him." 

Then Alfred cmplo.vcd au agent, and received 
a large income from his father’s laud and liouses, 
and another from his consols, old gentle- 
man had purchased westward of Hyde Park- 
square, and had bought with excellent judgment 
fill Ids mind gave way. But Alfred never spent a 
farthing of it. on himself, all ho tookw'as for Ins 
father’s creditors. “All justice is good," said 
he, “even wild justice." Some of these un- 
happy creditors he found in the workhouse ; the 
Misse.s Luidcy that survived, wore there, alas ! 
He *paid them their four tliousaiid -pounds, and 
restored tlicm to society. Q’iio name of Ilardic 
liegfwi to rise again from the dust. 

Now, while liicliard Ilardic sal hi'ooding and 
miserable, expecting utter ruin, and only brighten- 
ing up on guinea day, Julia had a protege wiih 
equally false views, but more cheerful ones. Jt 
was an old man with a silver beard, and a 
machine with which he stamiied leather into 
round pieces of silver, in his opinion. Nothing 
could have shaken that notion out of his mind. 
Julia confiruHjd it.. She let it be known that she 
would alvvuiys cash live pieces of lound leal her 
from Mr. Matthew’s mint per day, and ton on 
Friday, when working men are poorest. 

She contrived this with diabolical, no, angelical 
cunning, to save the old man from ridicule, and 
to do his soul much good. All souls were dear 
to her. What was the consequence ? lie went 
about with his mint, and relieved poor i>eople, 
and gratified h^s mania at the same time, liis 
face began to beam wdtJi benevolence, and inno- 
cent self-satisfaction. On Bichard Ilardie’s all 
was cordage : and deep gloom sat on his ever- 
knitted brow. 

Of these two men which was the rich mai\; 
he who had nothing, yet t/hought he possessed 
ciiOU|jsh for himself and his neighbours i ot he * 


I who rolled in wealth, and writhed under imagi- | 
nary poverty P | 

One reflection more. Do not look to sec Pro- 
vidence dash the cup of prosperity horn every 
dishonest hand ; or you will often be disap- 
pointed : 3 ct this, if you look closer, you shif j 
often see ; such a man holds the glittering cup 
tight, and neclar to the brim ; but into that cup 
a shadowy hand squeezes some subtle ingredienf, 
which turns that neci ar to wormwood. 

Bicliard Hardie died, his end being hastened 
by fear of poverty coming, like an armed man, j 
and his guinea a week going. Matthews m.ct 
with an acciefent, and being impervious to pain, 
but subject to clcatii, was laid beside his poor 
misti*e.ss in St. Anne’s churchyard. Julia buried 
him, and had a headstone put io his grave ; and, 
when this was done, she took her husband to 
see it. On that stone was fresh carved the true | 
name of the deceased, James Maxley. , 

“ I have done what v ou told me," said Julia 
solemnly. 

“T know ii," said Alfred softly. “I saw 
who vour Aiatthews was; but i could not 
speak of him, even to j^ou. You have done 
right, my good GhiBtiau wufe. T wish 1 was like 1 
.von. My i>nor litlle tlenny !" i 

Uichard Ilardie’s jiapers were all in order; j 
and unioug them an old will leaving 14,000/. io i 
Edward Dodd. 1 ! 

On this being announced to Edward, he rc- jl 
mark(‘d that it w as a fraud. Alfred had been I ! 
at Inm for a long time with oilers of money, and ' I 
failing these had lost his temper and forged a 
will, in his, Edward’s, favour. 

This scandalous defence broke down. The 1 
docnmeiii was indisputable, and the magic sum j 
w'a.N forced dowui Masl.er Edward’s tJiroat, nilly I 
willy. Thus rose the Hard Cash once more from j 
the grave. I 

All 1/la.s cnahied the tenacious Alfred io carrj’ j 
out a deeply-clierislicd design. Flai-die’s late ' 
bank had been made into a shop; but it be- j 
longed to Mrs. Dodd ; he bought it of her, 
and set np the bank again, with Edward as 
managing partner. This just suited Edward, 
wlio sadly wanted employment. Hardie and Co. 
rose iigain, and soon wiped out the late disgraceful 
episode, and hooked on to the past centuries of 
honour and good credit. No creditor of liichW 
Hardie was left unpaid. Alfred went in for 
politics; stood for Barkmgton, was defeated by 
seventeen : took it as a matter of course ; told 
hi9 friends lie had never succeeded in anything 
at first ; nor been beaten in the end ; stood again, 
and became M.P. for Barkington, whence to dis- 
lodge him I pity any one who tnes. 

For a long time Mrs. Dodd was nervous, and 
used to wake with a start at night, and put out 
lier hand to make sure David was not lost again: 
but this wore off. 

For years the anniversary of that fatal day, 
when he was brougbL.^iome on the strctciier, 
came back \o them all as a day of gloom: but 
lhat wore off. 
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Sometimes the happiness of her family seemed 
incredible to her, remembering what they had all 
gone throngh. At first, their troubles were too 
tcrnblc and recent to be discussed. But even that 
wore off, and they could talk of it all ; and things 
*bitter at the time became pleasant to remember. 

One midsummer day they had all dined toge- 
ther ralher early at Albion Villa, and sat on the 
lawn with Mrs. Dodd’s boy and Julia’s Ixiy and 
girl playing about these ladies’ knees. Now after 
a little silence, Mrs. Dodd, who had been thinking ; 
quietly of many things, spoke to IIk ui all, and 
said : “ Jf my children and J had n^t been bosom 
friimds, wo never should have survived tliat 
terrible time we have passed throngh, my dears. 
Make friends of your cliildrcn, my child.” ' 


“Ah, that I will !” saidJulia caught up 
the nearest brat, and kissed it, 

“It wasn’t only being friends, mamma/’ said 
Edward; “ it was our sticking together so.” 

In looking back on the story now ended, I 
incline 'to the same conclusion. Almost my first 
word was tliat Mrs, Dodd and lier children were 
bosom friends ; and iny last is to congratulate 
them that it was so. Thin k of their vanoue t rials 
and temptations, ami imagine what would have 
become of them if family love and unity had not 
abounded! Tiicir little house was built on the | 
sure foundation of true family affection : and so | 
the winds of adversity descended, and the floods 
came, and burst upon that house, but could not j 
prevail against it ; it was founded on a rock. i 


THE nxn oif vfciiv itaed cash. 


! NOTE. 

i TniS STATEMENTS ANT) OPINIONS OP THIS .loTJJlNAL GENERALLY, ARE, OT' COURSE, TO RE RE- 
i CEIVED AS THE STATEMENTS AND OPINIONS OP ITS CONDUCTOR. BUT THIS IS NOT SO, IN THE 
! CASE OP A WORK OF FICTION FIRST PUBLISHED IN THESE PAGES AS A SERIAL STORY, WITH TUB j 
j NAME OP AN EMINENT WRITER ATTACHED TO IT, WhEN ONE OP MY LITERAllV RROTIlEllS DOES J 
i ME Tin3 HONOUR TO UNDERTAKE SUCH A TASK, 1 HOLD THAT HE EXECUTES IT ON HIS OWN J'ERSONAL j 
I , RESPONSlniLTTY, AND FOR THE SUSTAINAIENT OP IIJS OWN REPUTATION ; AND 1 DO NOT CONSIDER j 
MI SELF AT LITiERTY TO EXERCISE THAT CONTROL OVER HIS TEXT IVHICH I CLAIM AS TO OTHER , 
1 ' CONTRIBUTIONS. i 

l! CHAKLES DICKENS. i 


CHINA ORNAMENTS. 

! Let me glance through the newspaper — the 
I Nortii China Herald — lieforc taking a stroll 
about Shanghai. The Herald is the weekly 
orgnii of Bullish and foreign commercial in- 
j tercsts at that town. A leading article in it, 

I ! Ifcaded with the motl o “ Impartial, not Neutral” 
’ — an account of a pic-nic in a temple on tlic 

i top of a mountain two tliousaud feet liigh — 
Despatch Number Twenty-eight, extracts from 
i text of Treaty — rig in your jib and spanker 
j booms, and top or brace up your lower aud top- 
I sail yards if you contem plate safe anchoring m 
I the Woosung river. Extracts from the Tai-ping 
I edition of the Bible — what like? — “Shangtiis 
I a fire, the Sun likewise is a fire, hence Shangli 
1 and the Sun have both come here! Respect 
! this !” And so we would, if we could understand 
I it. Eour-fifihs of the paper is advertisement. 

I Every great Bniish quack is heie, alive O! 

Hero are our Kitten’s Cough Iji^zeiiges, aud 
, Hampshire Sauce. The Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of Victoria, Australia, inserts a notice 
offering a reward of the value of one hun- 
dred pounds to any one who, within the cur- 
rent year, shall introduce the most valuable or 
interesting aniiqal, bird, or fish, in sufiicient 
numbers to establish the breed. All persons 
indebted to the estate of Sin-tliae, deceased, are 
requested to make immediate payment to T’ze- 
Tziou-Poo. Tiiere follow some tea-chest looking 
inscriptions, which represent the names of the 
trustees. Mr. Eaziilbhoy Ilabibhoy will in future 
cany on business by hiiq^elf, and authorises Ma- 
hamed Ladha to sign his name by procuration. 
Here, too, is an important statistical account of* 


1 he quantity of teas exported to Great Britain 
.lad the United Stat-es. . f 

‘ I put the jiapcr in my pocket and turned I 
out into the lown. Shaiigliai consists of two j; 
parts, the native city and the foreign settle- 
ments. Ihu native city is surrounded by the 
usual wall, and contains about eight hundred 
thousand mhabiiants. Within it are the Temple 
of Confucius, the residences of the Yiioiitj, or 
governor, and the principal civil and military 
authorities, together with a sprinkling of halls j 
and joss-liouses, us the chief specimens of town ' 
arcJutecture. The foreign settlements are on 
concessions of land made by the imperial 
government at dillcrent times. TJie English 
by fiu’ the most flourishing, tho Ilongo, or 
mercantile houses, being so many palaces of 
commerce reared by British ingenuity. Tlie 
number of British trading vessels m the river is { 
greater, alsoj than those of all the other nations j 
put together. The American settlement is the 
iavoiuitc place of resort for Loafers of every 
colour, aud bears no very good repute in con- 
sequence. Shanghai is all on one bank of the 
river, there being uotliing but an iron foundry on 
the other side except the soap-works and a 
cemetery. The Chinese city aud the English 
ami French settlements are in Shanghai Prqiier, 
the American Concession, separated from them 
by the large rivcr-like creek, in Hong-que. 
Here the creek is spanned by a long hideous- 
looking bridge, half wood, Jialf brick, built 
on piles driven deeply into the mud, and a toll 
of three cash— twenty cash being one peiHiy j 
-;-is levied upon all Chinese of low degree, ex- i 
cept tho.se who are in European service. The 
Brit&h Consulate is at the foot of the English end 
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of the bridge. The Woosung varies in width 
here from one-half to thi:ep-fourths of a mile ; 
and, during the recent incursions of the Tai- 
pings, it was not an unusual sight to sec ten or 
a dozen dead bodies daily floating down to the 
sea; some of them headless, nearly all wanting a 
limb, and in two instances lashed back to back. 

In each of the numerous creeks are little 
boats with arched roofs of matting or old sacks, 
in which thousands of people are supposed to 
live bv fishing. In the loose sense of the phrase, 
they efo indeed fish for their living. How they get 
it, I have not been able to discover. All the 
way up both banks these dwellings are full of 
m m and women, birds, beasts, insects — arks with 
old patriarchal Noahs in many of them, Cliiua- 
rnen of some fabulous age. From the grand- 
father or grandame of eighty, to the puling 
infant tied round the middle to keep it from 
tumbling out of the boat, they swarm. Cats arc 
there tied by the neck, cocks and hens tied by the 
legs, the roof is tied to the sides, tlie sides arc 
tied to the bottom of the boat, and fmallv, tlie 
boat itself is tied to the embankment. Little 
China boys make their dirt-pies in the flower- 
pot sort of stove at the head of the boat, regard- 
* less of the swift current which laps its bow and 
sides. In dry weather they are put ashore to I 
play, and hearty good use iliey make of their time. I 
They run up and down, tumble each other about, i 
and disport themselves like little Jack Tars 
I ashore after a six months’ cruise. Opposite 
the Chinese city are moored in regular lines; 

I large handsome* junks each occupiecl by thirty 
I or forty people. The whole number of river 
residents here is about eight thousand, while 
two hundred thousand Chinese live in the Eng- 
lish settlement, and arc subject tvo British law. 
Slianghai contains a Roman Catholic cathedral, 

I a chapel, and two churches. 

All ! there is again a floating headless trunk. 
Enormities in China take even tht' name of 
justice. That I have seen. Five Chinese, for 
examiple, broke into the house of a Mussulman 
at Petin, and robbed him of forty dollars. They 
I made their escape, but only as "far as Tien-tsiu, 
j where they were captured and tried, after tlie 
I Chinese mode of trial, which is conducted thus . 

I A mandarin of the first order is seated on a 
; raised bench or plalform in a temple, and 
i sui'TOunded by the oflicers of justice and a few 
1 soldiers. The accused is brought in heavily 
I ironed, and when the accusers Imvc stated the 
i! charge against him the mandarin prouoiinces 
! I sentence. If it be an adverse one, the accused 

I i is led out for torture, until lie confess his guilt, 
jj He is stripped to the waist and flogged un- 
'■ mercifully with rods, which have been steeped 
ji in brine for the purpose, and ulien the poor 
, I mangled wretch is released, his shoulder, hack, 

I I and iireast are one mass of scarified flesh. Of the 
;i five prisoners who were condemned to dcatli 

after confessing their guilt, 1 saw ouly one exc- 
j j cuted : the sight was quite enough to satisfy iny 
j ! curiosity. lie was brought out of the jail strongly 
' I shackled, and with a piece of bamboo sticking out 
1 1 of the neck of his jacket behind, to the cud of 


which was afiixed a written statement of his 
crime. A body of braves preceded him, armed 
with long sticks, having iron hooks fastened to 
their ends, to clear the way for the procession. A 
mandarin mounted on a mule, ana clothed in a 
blood-coloured dress, followed ; then a crowd ; 
then another mandarin ; sundry officials bearing 
something very like a bundle of umbrellas ; and 
fmall;| the Number One mandarin, a very bloated 
self-sufficient looking person. As the procession 
passed a certain house, the prisoner — who up to 
this time had never uttered a word — broke out 
into fearful imprecations against the inmates, and 
could scarcelj be silenced. The crowd halted 
at tlie western suburbs of the town, and dis- 
posed itself around a table placed in the middle 
of the street for the use of the mighty Number 
One, who took his seat at it with nonchalance, 
and began arranging his writing materials for no 
apparent purpose. The condemned knelt dowm 
after having been divested of his jacket by a 
couple of assistants, one of whom then seized 
hi.s tail and stretched his neck. In another 
instant 1 saw the quivering sinews and muscles 
of a headless trunk. 

There is another way of punishment for lighter 
oifeuces. The prisoner’s iiead is shaved, and a 
peculiar kind of ointment is rubbed all over him, 
irorn his crown to the soles of liis feet. He is 
then brut ally flogged, and in the course of four- 
and-twenty hours becomes a mass of ulcers. 

A Chinese merchant of respectability com- 
mitted a crime, about twenty years back, 
for whicb he was sentenced by a mandarin to 
be chained to a post, hamstrung, and left to 
starve to death. The people, liowevcr, fed 
him secretly ; and, in course of time, erected a 
rude shed over him, composed of mud and 
matting. Here he has resided ever since, and 
derives a precarious subsistence by selling nuts 
and cakes, and sometimes gambling with the 
spectators, lie is scantily clothed, and exposed 
to the inclemency of every weather — a miserable 
wreck of humanity . 

As a contribution to the study of Chinese 
ingenuity in the conception of cruelties, I have 
Iiad a description of the Temple of Horrors from a 
friend who visited it recently. It is situated close 
to the wall of Ticn-tsin, and consists of a num- 
ber of single stoned rooms built of mud and 
roofed with tiles. At the entrance to the "ate 
stands, on cither side, a ])olc sixty feet liigli, 
fixed into a pyramid of mud, tastefully orna- 
mented with iialF-burnt bricks. Poles are fre- 
quently seen in China at the entrance to large 
edifices. On entering, my friend found himself 
m tlie presence of a “ grand guard,” consisting 
of ten braves, five on each side, all made of 
straw and mud, and painted in most gorgeous 
colours. The figures were as large as life, and 
clothed in three different sorts of costume. 
Some of them sported formidable-looking mous- 
tacliioS of a peculiar material. Their horses 
wewe also of life-size, and stood in s}»iritcd atti- 
tudes. The first room c^xarnined, had in it about 
^seventy different images, of from two to four 
tcct higli, standing, sitting, kneeling, or lying 
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on the floor. Four figures, in elevated niches, 
were of gigantic dimensions,' and appeared to be 
the judges of this Celestial Hades. The fiends 
wjjosc business it was to torment figurative 
Chinese for their earthly sins, were all painted 
black, and grinned horribly. 

Horror number one, is a miniature castle on 
fire, and, in the midst of the flames, which issue 
from tlie tower, tlicre slick up the legs of an un- 
fortunate sinner, supposed to be roasting below, 
head downward : while the smoke rises through 
a hole in the flat roof of the furnace to a mill 
above, where two fiends are assiduously grinding 
it into men, women, animals, birds,«aud fishes, 
who are repeopliug the world as fast as pos- 
sible. Horror number two, is the figure of a 
w'oiTian confined by upright posts, who is being 
sawn asunder. HorrOr number three, is a victim, 
over whom a fiend is directing the stroke ®i* an 
imnieiisc hammer. Number four, an officious 
demon cutting out the tongue of a woman, wdio 
sheds red tears. Number eight, is a jagged 
rook, whence luckless mortals hurl themscU-es 
from before iicnds armed with clubs : all falling 
\ij)on sharp-pointed stakes, where they arc 
lianlly entwined by expectant serpents. Of the 
ninth horror, tiic victims swing on hooks. In 
the eleventh, a man is being crushed between two 
grindstones. In tiic next horror, there is set 
forth aluigc pot of molten liquid, on the surface 
of which skulls and bones are tloating; a demon 
has anotlier victim ri'ady to be cast into the 
bioth. Tlie list of the horrors represents a 
-woman bound by iron rings to a red-hot stove- 
pipe. After this, there is shown a crowd of 
beings crossing a neat l^v -constructed w'oodeii 
bridge. A demon stands with terrible grimace 
to obstruct the passage of some, while the rest 
hurry by him sat’cly, with upraised hands and 
thankful faces, in the ater, some are swimming 
for their lives ; otliers arc being devoured by 
im mense wat er-siiaki's. 

in tbc last room visited, tlierc sat on his cano- 
pied throne the emjieror, in white gloves. Ins face 
plentifully bedaubed with paint, and his person 
dressed in garments of nil lines. In the vvliole 
temple there wei'c three or lour hundred images. 


GKNSKlilC. 

Gkxsebic, King of tlio Yaiidals, wbo, having laid 
waste seven lands, 

From Tripolis far as Tangier, from the sea to the 
Great Desert sands, 

Was lord of the Moor and the Afiiean, thirsting 
anon for new slaitghter, 

Sail'd ont of Carthage, and sail’d o'er the Mediter- 
ranean water, 

riunder’d Palermo, seized Sicily, sack'd the Lucanian 
coast, , 

And <i)au':ed, and s..id, laughing, “ Where next.?” 

Then there came to the Vandal a Ghost 

F rom the Fashionless Land that lies hid and un- 
known in the Darkness Below, 

And answer’u, To Home.” • ! 

Said the King to the Ghost, “And whose 
envoy art thojj ? 

Whence art thou ? and name me his name that hath 
sent thee; and say nhat is thine.” 


“ From far. And His name that hafli sent me is I 
God,” said the Spectre, “ and mine 
Was Hannibal once, ere thou wast: and the name 
that I now have is Fate, * i 

But arise, and be swift, and return ; fur God waits, | 
and the moment is late.” 

Then “I go,” said the Vandal : and went. [ 

When at last to the gates he was come, 

Loud he knock’d with his fierce iron fist. And full- 
clrowsily answer’d him Rome, 

“ Who is it that knocketh so loud ? (let thee hence : 1 [ 

let me bo ; for 'tis late.” ' ‘ 

“ Thou art wanted,” cried Genseric. “Open! His 1 
name that hath sent me is Fate. 1 

And mine, who knock late, Retribution.” 

Rome gave him her glorious things, j 

The keys she had conquer’d from kingdoms, the j 
crowns she had w'rested from kings, } 

And Genseric bore them away into Carthage, avenged \ 
thus on Rome, 

And paused, and said, laughing, “ Where nextl” j 

And ag.ain the Ghost answered him, “ Home ! i 
F'or now God doth need thee no longer.” 

“ Where leadcst thou me by the hand j ' 
Cried the King to the Ghost, And the Ghost p 
at swer’d, “ Into the Fashionless Land.’^ 


I COUHT-MARTIAL. | 

By the side of a road, right face to tlie camp I 
at Aldershot f, with a flagstalV and flag flylni^, is ! 
a plain little hall, with f leaked roof and a suiall ! 
pair of wings. It is enclosed in a small bit of ' 
planted ground. ^J’hcre is a group of rcd-coats ' 
within the enclosure, and, at t)ic gate, an j 
ap])lc-stall. Tills is llic club-house, and it is ' 
one of the days of the great Aldcrsholt court- 
martial there being held. I pass through a side- 
door into a little space behind a barrier — spa^ie i 

occupied by a small crowd of about forty soldiers, ! 
who are to-day tlie general public present at tlie j 
court* luartial. 

Immediately in front of the barrier at the i 
lower end of the long room is placed liie busy i 
line of reporters. What do they see to report? i 
A room of good lieight, narrow in proportion i 
to its length, a club-room that miglit serve as a I 
little ball-room, with a couple of glass cliande- 
licrs hung from the roof, and brackets against i 

the side-walls for lights and oniameilts or | 

flowers, and with divers doors into tlic little I 

side-rooiiib. Behind the reporters’ barrier arc j 

the gencial public. At^hc u])pcT end, where ' 

the wall is adorned with looking-glass, there i 

is another small piece cut off' the length of the ! 

room, and furnished with chairs for the special 
public of officers and persons not aide in military I 
eyes. Between these publics of the upper and 
the lower classes, the space that remains is still i 

long in proportion to its breadth, and down the j 

middle of it comes the long table for the fifteen | 

officers forming tlio court-martial. The Presi- | 

dent sits at the upper end, with an orderly ] 

standing at his elbow. The other officers have j 

paper and pens before them. At the lower end 1 

of the long table, stands the witness under ex- i 

^minahoil ; and, upon the table at llic witnesses* [ 
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end, arc placed inodels of certain hnts* fre- 
qucullj referred to in illustration of the case. 
Near the same end, and witkin reach of the wit- 
ness, is h little square table, on which to place 
whatever else may be produced. As we look up 
the cential table, wc perceive a small table where, 
ill fall uniform, sits the prisoner, between the 
Iw^o lawyers, who advise him. On the left is 
the stationer’s show table of despatch boxes and 
papers, at which sits in full uniform the Jud^e- 
Advocate, or oflioial prosecutor, wdtii a lawyer 
in civilian costume. Between him and us is 
the bare little table, that suffices for the work 
of the official sliort-hand repcjrter. Eiually 
and particularly, at tlic other mid of the room, 
at a little table to the right of tiic President and 
behind him, is tlie table of the Deputy Judge- 
Advocate, whom I find employed in rending 
questions to the wdiness. The light and aiiy 
cftect of the room, the bright uniforms in little 
groups detached from the great central cluster, 
and the generally pleasant aspect of the officers 
employed in uncongenial work, contents the eye. 
But the understanding is not .so well safislled 

The good-natured-looking officer at (he little 
table behind the riglit clhow’ of the Presidimt, 
has a list of written questions which the 
prisoner is putting to the witness. They can- 
not be put directly l)y the prisoner. Tliey 
must go the official round. A question is slowly 
and officially read. The witness begins to 
reply, and t.ells something about wdiat is called 
the chick. He has named chick, and there he 
must stop till the official questioner has delibe- 
rately copied dow'n his answer as far as the 
word chick, then it is indicated to him tliut lie 
may go on, and ho proceeds, “ which comjiletely 

1 obstructs the^ ” There he is checked; and, 

1 during a pause of live minutes the good-humoured 
' military offioud carefully writes all that down. 
When it is all recorded in the best official cali- 
grapliy, flic witness is suflcred to go on, and he 
completes his answer liy adding the word ‘Si- 
feion,” 

Presently it occurs to the prisoner’s lawyers 
to oflei* some sort of impediment to some 
part of the inquiry. They ne\er speak audi- 
bly, but tiiey are alw'ays making themselves 
heard. The prisoner rises with a bit of paper in 
liis hand, and slowly and bogglingly reads from 
it what has been written down ftir him to say, 
and what is delivered thus, reads to the public 
in the newspaper roy^ort like shrewd sponta- 
ueous suggestions. 'Eacli objeelion is followed 
by a pause — sometimes a long pause. The 
court seems again and again to have been hit in 
! the wind and to have collapsed till it gets breath 
again. But this is only apparent ; the court- 
martial is only twiddling its official thumbs 
while the pro^secution produces in neat small 
text its answ^er to, or comment upon, the objec- 
tion raised. This is then read aloud, and causes 
a fresh stoppage, and so the weary business 
drags its slow length along; looking like the 
dullest conceivable rehearsal of a law scene by 
military amateurs, who have bad parts and detest 
them, and cannot get through ten lines of Them 

without breaking down in spit© of the prompter. 

At lunch-time the Pr^jsident intimates that the 
court will retire for haff an hour to consider a 
point raised by the prisoner. 

In ordinary cases a general court-martial con- 
sists of tliirteen officers, including the President; 
no field-officer may he tried by any officer under 
the degree of captain, and, if possible, lie is not 
to have any officer of lower rank than his o^vn 
sil ting in judgment on him. The greater propor- 
tion of officers of high rank tiie wiser and more 
respectable the court is theoretically supposed 
to be. An officer of commissariat, of engineers, 
or of artillefy, should liave tliree or four officers 
of commissariat, of cngineeis, or of artillery, 
upon the court. 

The trial is usually conducted by the Deputy 
.Tudgc-Advocale-Geiieral, the witnesses for pro- 
secutron and those of which the piisoner has 
given in a list having been summoned by the 

J udge- Advocate. The J udge- Ad vocate-Gencral 
is appoitiifid by lefters patent under the Great 
Seal ; the Judge-Advocate is appointed by com- 
mission under the sign manual. Without an offi- 
ciating Judge-Advocate, duly appointed, no ge- 
neral court -maitial is legal; ami a grave offender 
once escaped his sentence because the officer who 
scived at liis trial as Judge- Advocate, had not 
been duly ap))oiiited. 

Court-martials pretend to a right to forbid 
newspaper reports of their proceedings wjiile 
they remain open, and at Lieutenant Perry’s first 
trial the Prcbulent of the court-martial talked 
about contempt of court, while the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate said that the “ offending party” 
was liable to be proceeded against under the 
Mutiny Act. lie found it so written in his 
“Simmons.” Judiciously, however, they re- 
fused to take any information that might have 
brought their claim of seeresy to test. The 
Times, wdiieh like other Jiondon papers gave 
daily reports, added to the observation made by 
the court-martial, its own note wit hin lirackets. 

“ The court is open. Not a tittle of evidence 
can be received with closed dooi’S ; and no re- 
jiortcr who knew his duty would consider him- 
self bound by an order which the court had no 
right to make, and no power to enforce.” The 
Aldershott court-martial has made no attempt 
t o renew the illegal claim made by its famous 
predecessor, and lias practically recognised in the 
most liberid manner the presence of the public 
ear at its deliberations. 

When a court-martial first meets, the prisoner 
may object to be tiied by any of its members. 

If the President be challenged, 1,he court has 
power only to argue with the prisoner. If he 
jiersist in ids objection, the court must adjourn 
and repoii to the authority by which it was con- 
\cned. If the challenge of an ordinary member 
of the court be allowed. Ids place can be at once 
filled by an officer in waiting. The Judge- 
Advocate should be the prosecutor. His duty is 
offieial, and he is exempt by his office Trom the 
odium that w^ould attatdi to the personal prosecu- . 
tiou of one officer by another. It is only at a 
general court-martial, and not always then. 
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that the proeecutor introduces the case with an 
' opening address. Such an address is out of 
! order at inferior courts-martial, and, whenever 
I allowed, it is to be confined to a statement of 
j the facts to be set forth in evidence, with 
; reasonable certainty of proof. 

' All evidence is sworn, and it is usually against 
■ rule to allow a witness to tell what he has to 
j say in the form of simple narrative. Informa- 
i tioii is to be taken by question and answer ; each 
I question being written down before or imme- 
' diatel/ after it is put, and t he reply which has 
j been waited for, being also carefully written | 
i down as it is delivered. ^ The prosecutor cx- j 
I amines in chief. The prisoner cross-examines, I 
{ Last ly, the court re-examines. At t he Aldcrshott ; 
I court-martial the prisoner was allowed to csta- 
! blish a precedent of reserving his cross-exam ina- 
i tioii to the day following ihe examination in 
i chief, in order that his lawyers might have ihe 
I amplest time for advising him as to the way of 
I shaking any serious points in the cvid^ce that 
} had been given. Only one witness is in court 

I at a time. ComnuMiei ug at ten o’clock in the 
I'' morning, conrts-martiul must, by the at tides of 

I I war, adjourn at four. If evidence have been 
!, taken after the legal hour, it must be legalised 
'I hy repetition when tlie cumt next meehs. 

! j 'riic prosecution being closed, the prosecutor, 
j or Judge- Advocate, declares the fact, which is 
' I recorded. Tlio prisoner is 1 lien asked when lie 
I will be prepared to enter upon his defence? 

If a few days’ delay bo asked, they aic not 
1 1 refused. The prisoner usually licgnis by cx- 
'! amiiiation of his wit.ncsses to ('acts, and wit- 
!| nesses to diaracier, he may also ])iii in letters 
1 1 from distant wilm^sses on proof of haiidwritiiig, 

1 1 and may then ask for a day to complete his 
i written defence, or defer till that time a request 

I for adjouviimcut. 'riie prisoner i.s not obliged 

to read it liimself if there be reason why he 
should have it read for him. If evidence 
as to new matter have been mqiroperly ad- 
'I nutted by the court, the prosecution may — in 
I the army, not in the navy — claim to reply, and 
1 a reply ml rod uemg otlier fresh evidence may 
establish a prisoner’s right to rejoinder. But 
j the trial b<4iig in Ihe usual maimer tiuisiied witli 
j the defence, the prosecutor, or Judge- Advocate, 

I sums up : not by giving any of his own opinions 
j on the case, but by pointing out where evidence 
I is contradictory or ill supported. The court, of 
I wliicli the members have been taking such notes 
as they wished, is then cleared for de liberation, 

I and examines evidence, with tlie Judge-Advo- 

; cate’s help in referring to the dilTereut ])oints in 

I the evidence. The Judge- Advocate hiially asks 
’ the decision of eacji member, beginning with the 
youngest and ending with the President, as to 
; the guilt or innocence of the prisoner upon each 
I charge. If the whole finding of the majority be 
Not Guilty, there are added tlie words “ and lie 
is acquitl-ed.” If the finding bo Guilty, it be- 
comes the business of the Jiidge-x\dvocate to 
, point out the article of wa|;. or other military law, 
that relates to the puhiSfiment. If there be 
fifteen officers in the court-martial, eight must 


I consent to the sentence finality pronounced ; but 
in charges of murder, two-tlnrds inusi\agrec to 
tlie finding of guilt, and two-thirds of the court ^ 
must agree whenever sentence of death is pro-'* 
nounced. 

The court may by a majority, for reasons 
stated, recommend a prisoner to mercy. The 
Oommander-in-Claief, on the oilier hand, may 
refuse to confirm either the finding or tlie sen- 
tence, and may send the case back for revision, 
the Judge-AdV^cate-General stating by lei ter i 
tlie grounds of his disapproval. The court then 
reassembles, and adheres to or revises its former 
finding and sentence. 

That is the system which experience lias 
proved to be most unsatisfactory in practice. 
x\t the laic trial of Capliiin Ilobertson, of the 
Fourth Dragoon Guards, officers contradicted 
each oilier upon oath for upwards of a month, 
and when, in defiance of truth and justice, Cap- 
tain Robertson was casiiicred, the sentence 
would have been carried into effect, had it not 
been for the public press. The issue was 
more creditable in am.llier case of a dead 
set on a man who was disliked bv bis co- 
lonel. A Lieutenant Ryder, of the Tenth 
Hu.ssars, was brought to a general court-martial 
in Marcli, 1S4G, to answer certain charges pre- 
ferred against him by Iiis commanding-officer. 

It came out on that court-martial, that a system 
of inlimidatioii and injustice had been, carried 
on, wbicii was unequfdled even in the affair of tlie 
Fourth Dragoon Guards. Lieutenant Hyder’s 
horses were repeatedly cast as being unlit for 
charger^. ; he was not allowed to have charge of 
a troop; he was annoyed in every possible 
manner. The whole affair was so clear even to 
the court, that there was no miscarriage of M 
justice, and Lieutenant llyder was acquitted, 
and hi'', colonel reprimanded in a General Order 
from the Conimander-in-Cliief. 

Another celebrated general conrt-martial was 
held at Nottingham in 1S49. The Third Dragoon | 
Giiardb, then lying there, were all eoufiucd to bar- 
racks by order of the eommaudiug-officer, because 
he alleged that the horses were not clean. Tlie 
men broke out of barracks by twenties. Pickets 
were sent after them, but tlie pickets joined the 
absentees. An inquiry was made into the matter, 
and some of the culprits were tried, and received 
various punishments, ranging from two years’ to 
three montlis’ imprisonment'. The public press, 
when treating of the evidence given by the 
witnesses for the prosecution, said that “in a 
civil court the greater part of the witnesses 
would have been convicted of perjury.” Trust 
goes by rank. The worst feature in all courts- 
martial is, that unless the witnesses produced by 
the prisoner be of a higher military grade than 
those brought forward by the prosecution, his 
chance is a poor one. In many cases, officers 
have been actually ord(3red by their commanding- 
officers to convict, on the plea that* even if the 
man were innocent, it would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the service to acquit him. With 
this* feeling many commaiidiiig-officcrs award pu- 
ffishment. Once a private soldier averred that 
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he could brihpr all the men in the room to prove 
that the corporal was telling a falsehood ; the 
answer was : — ** I would sooner tahe the word 
' of the junior lance-corporal, than believe the 
oaths of all the privates in the regiment/* 

Take some examples of this. In 1849, Cor- 
poral Jones, of the Tenth Hussars, Was mounting 
guard, and, being rather nervous, was trembling 
whcpi the adjutant and sergeant-major were 
yyarading him : so he was ordered to fall back, 
and was sent to his room for being drunk. This 
was at six a.m;, ; at three minutes past six he 
was in his room, a large one, where between 
thirty and forty men slept. All these men said 
that he was sober; and, on the court-martial, 
he called upon them as evidence for the defence. 
For the prosecution there were the sergeant- 
major anil a sergeant, who swore that the cor- 
j poral was very drunk. The men in his room 
i i swore that, lie was sober, botli before going on 
1 1 parade and after he came off. Bui their evidence 
' ; was not admitted ; the President saying that he 

! was not tried for being drunk five minutes before 

’ six, or three minutes after six, but for being 

I drunk at six o’clock precisely. Accordingly he 

; • was found guilty, and sentenced to be reduced i 
i! to the ranks. What would the world say to 
! , justice so ndmiiiistored in civil cases ? 
i * Under tlio mask of a court-martial, more iiijus- 
'' tice has been perpetrated in the army, than any 
I ! man out of it can imagine. During tlie Penln- 
' suiar War, the unjust scnteiicos pronounced, and 
' the cruel tyranny practised by these tribunals, 

■; were beyond conception, and even now they 
'j scarcely can be credited; for instance, wdiat ! 
i j w'ould be thought of this now-a-day^ ? Tiie 
|! Marine Ofliccr, in bis Sketches of Service, tells 

II Ibis story: — The commanding-oflicer of the 
;i Njnth llcgimeut of Foot, who ruled chiefly 
!j by fear, after the defeat of the enemy at 
1 1 Rolifa, established a permanent court-martial 
i! in the regiment; a kind of sifting provost com- 
I mission. The men serving on this were exempt 

from the other duties of the corps. One day a 
sfddier of tlie regiment, for some irregularity, 
was sentenced by this court-martial to be flogged. 

' I The regiment being on the march was halted, 

' j the halberts were stuck up, the proceedings of 
I the court-martial were read, and the culprit was 
I ordered to strip. A generous sergeant of the 
I regiment then recovered his musket, and said, I 
I ‘'May it please your honour, the culprit is 
! guilty, but he is a brave soldier, and if your 
I' honour will take me as a security for his future 
I i good conduct, I will answer for him with my 
! body, and if he commits any future offence i 
I will be ready to offer myself up to receive the 
I sentence of the present court-martial.** “ You 
1 mutinous rascal,** said the commanding-officcr 
i in a rage, “ 1*11 teach you manners !** His arras 
1 were taken* from him, and he was sent a 
I prisoner before tlie permanent court-martial, 
who not only reduced him to the ranks, but 
sentenced him to be flogged for interfering in 
favour of a fellow-soldier. When writhing^ at 
j the halberts he ground his teeth, and mut- 
tered “ i will Imve blood for tins 1’* The'mau’iS 


heart was broken, but the commanding-officcr i 
remained " an officer and a gentleman” as before, i 
Sergeant Teesdaie, in his letters addressed ; 
to the people of England in 1836, told that: 1 
“During our stay In Bremen, which u’as for | 
about SIX Weeks, we had a parade to attend . 
naorning and afternoon. The officers command- I ! 
ing companies received orders from Major B. ;! 
to inspect their men closely, and turn out j 
to the front such as they found dirty. A 1' 
square was tlien formed for punishment, and ' 
those who had been found mult with’^ were i 
marched in, tried by a drum-head courl -martial, i I 
and flogged to a man, without' reference to i' 
character. There was no remission of sentence, | 
not a lash excused. I have known from ten 
to fifteen, or twenty-five, flogged at a parade on i 
this frivolous jiretext, ana the practice was ! 
continued on every parade until it was put a stop 
to. At one of tlie above flogging parados, wlien 
we had been nearly two hours witnessing the 
horriblejdcene of bloodshed, and when the bands I 
and feet of every soldier in the regiment were 
benumbed witli cold, from remaining such a !■ 
length of time in one jiosition, a brave old soldier, | ; 
whose character was unimpeachable, happened to ! | 
cough in the ranks. He turned his head a little on 1 1 
one side to discharge the phlegm, and was in- !' 
staiitly oi-dcrcd into the centre of the square, j, 
stripped of his aceoiitrcmcnts, and placed in front j ; 
of the halberts. lie went through the rnoek form ! 
of trial by a drum-head court-martial. Major B. 
swore he was unsteady in the ranks, and on the ; 
ipse dixit of that tyrant he was sentenced to (Ifiy 
lashes. After the brave veteran was tied he 
implored hard for mercy, adding that, ‘ he bad 
been twenty years in the service, and was never 
till then brought to the halberts.’ The pale, ; 
w'orn, and dejected appearance of the man, from 
age and lenglli of service, was in itsc'lf enough ^ 
10 excite compu'^sioii and sympathy, even liad he 
been guilty of a crime. His appeal was useless ; 
he liad every lasli of in’s sentence, and lie never 
looked up afterwards.*’ , 

Courts-martial may bo divided under tlircc , 
heads : as general, district, and regimental. The 
lirt.t are assembled by authority of the Queen ^ 
or, abroad, of the officer comraandittg-in-chief. 
General courts-martial consist, as wt- have seen, i 
of not less than a rrcsideiit and twelve members. , 
District courts-nmrtial are ordered to assemble 
by the officer in command of the division or J 
district, and arc composed of an officer and six | 
members. Regimental courts-martial are ordered | 
to assemble by the officer commanding tJie regi- 
ment. A regimental court-martial is a farce. 
There is no Judge- Advocate to tell the court i 
, what the law is. d'he man, iyi many cases, has 
been virtually tried and sentenced before he is 
brought to the tribunal. It is a well-known 
fact in the army that one soldier found another’s 
sentence in the colonel’s handwriting before the 
man had been tried, that lie boldly produced this 
paper at the court-martial, and that the regi- 
mental courfc-martial^^was therefore dissolved. , 
Commanding-officers who thus dictate to the 
President and members of regimental courts- 
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mai*tial, or wlio send back the proceedings for 
revision, may be somewhat likened to a governor 
of the East Indian Company, who, in writing^ to 
an officer who had been appointed judge of civil 
affairs in India, told him, I expect my will and 
orders shall he your will, and not the laws of 
England, which are a heap of nonsense, compiled 
by a number of country gentlemen who hardly 
know how to govern their own families, much 
less to regulate our affairs.” 

A mail named Spooner was reported for 
some 'trivial affair to his troop officer, who 
awarded him three days’ drill. The sergeant- 
major confined the man afterwards for having 
said to him, “ Why did you repor<«me to the 
i officer?” and he was tried for this. The men 
upon each side of him sw’ore that he never made 
' anv such remark. Spooner himself pleaded 
' “Not Guilty,” and the President and members 
i 1 of the court returned that he was “ Not 
Guilty” of the charge preferred against him. 
'! In defiduce of this, the commanding-officer 
I ordered the court to reassemble, an^ to re- 
j consider the finding: stating, likewise, that os 
the sergeant-major, who was vv ilhiii four yarJs of 
t he ])risoiier, had sworn that he had made use 
of thoac words, the sergeant-major’s evidence 
was to he taken before any other. Tlic court 
acoordiiigly reassembled, found the prisoner 
“ Guilty,” and sentenced him to “ twenty-eight 
days’ imprisonment, with hard labour.” I'ct 
each of the officers composing the conit had 
sworn to “duly administer justice.” 

There ha\e been instances in which court s- 
inui’tial ha^o been tiireutcned with the charge 
of coufuniely, for refusing to augment an al- 
ready awarded sentence, wdieii the reasons for 
merey w'ere well founded. In rare cases, the 
members 'iiave refu«f'd to alter their 

sciilenee. Dr. ^l.ir^liaii iGN that, The mem- 
bers of a regimental conri-martiul, who had dis- 
ajijioiuted the commanding-officer by acquitting 
a, soldier, w'cre ordered to wait upon a general 
ofiiecr to aeeouiit to him for tlieu' decision. To 
111 observation made by the general, one of the 
, membeis replied, like a true officer and gentle- 
man, “ When I became a member of the couiT- 
martial in question, I swore that 1 would duly 
' administer- justice without partiality, favour, or 

. affection, according to ilie liest of my under- 
, slaiidiug, and having done so, I did iiut expect 
10 be called before any tribunal in regard to our 
decision, but my ow’ii consch'iicc, wit h which I 
' am at ])eace.” That will do,” said the general; 

I' “you may all go.” We can, oT course, make 
allow’nncc for those wdio submit to undue influ- 
I , dice. Officers joining the service arc gencraliy j 
' i only boys of sixteen or eighteen. In a few weeks j 
'j they are considered eligible, and jilaccd on the j 
rostey for court-Aiartial duty, when they can 
I' know nothing about the regulations, or the 
; , articles of war. As the sentence to be awarded 

I is first given by the junior member, and so on 

I I upwards, the absurd severity of some sentences 
i I need not be ivondcrcd at. 

I Sir Robert Wilson, whose authority is of the 
j] 'best, says rightly, that,”** The judgment of a 


regimental cour-t-niartial docs not interpose a 
[ sufficient check upon the severity <Jf some com-. 

: manding-officers. Young men are allowed to be 
i membei-s who have never considered the moral 
i effects of punishment ; they are familiarised to ‘ 

' severity by the recorded instances of their pre- 
[ decessors ; they are instructed to consider par- 
ticular offences as forcing de se a precise award 
without the consideration of a man’s previous 
character .... they too frequently assemble 
I without a thought upon the important trust 
committed to them ; they hear with levity, and 
decide without reflection.” 

There w^as a case in India that will show 
how true this is. In 1848, Private GaUaghai;^, 
Tenth Hussars, a man of irreproachable cha- 
racter, was confiied for insubordination; the 
facts were clearly proved, and he w'as sentenced 
to some months’ imprisonment. No sooner was 
his time expired, than he was again confined on 
a similar charge, found “ guilty,” and again 
aw'ardcd imprisonment. On liis release, pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred again, insub- 
ordination, with the same result, immediately 
after tile third term of imprisonment he again 
committed liimsclf, and then at last it was dis- 
covered that tlie poor fellow had been all along 
insane. About a w'eek before tJic commission 
of Die first offence, Gallaghan, with some others, 
hud been ordered to take a drunken man of the 
name of* Howard to the guard-room : a ruffian . 
at any time, but a most dangerous ruffian when j 
drunk. He had seized poor Gallagluiii, and [ 
thrown him heavily on the head, lie fell wiLli 
his head on a door-step, w'as taken up insensible, 
was in hospital for a few days only, and came 
out appareuriy all right, but in reality with hia 
skull fractured. The acts of insubordination, 
the courts-martial, and the imprisonment fol- 
lowed. It never appeared to strike any of t[ie 
members of the court, chiefly officers of his own 
corps, who knew the man, tliat it was strange 
for a man Jiirherto of exemplary conduct, and 
mostly quiet and inoffensive, all at once, and 
without provocation, to become one of the most 
desperate characters in the regiment. Not a j 
mail on the court had used his brains. I 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have the j | 
w’armest respect for military officers, and most j i 
heartily esteem their noble sense of duty. The j i 
objecUoiis to courts-martial that w'e have iiere i j 
recorded, do nut for a moment imply that we , 
in the least doubt there being great numbers of 1 1 
men who bring honour and lender conscience to - j 
the Court-martial table. The army has its | 
Clydes as well as its solemn and absurd mar- j 
tiuets. How many line, true-hearted, conscien- j 
tious bits of duty made up the sum of Lord 1 
Clyde’s simple ana heroic life ! Let us listen to 
the noble and wise rebuke of his to a court- 
martial in wliich the Cormnander-in-Chief righted 
the scales of justice for an uncoiisiUered private 
in the ranks. Tlic letter tells its story for itself : 

Adjutant-General’s Office, Allahabad, 

2 1st December, 1858, 

“The Commander-in-Chief has under his 

coiisideraliou the proceedings of a court-martial 

* 
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upon the trial of a private sddier, on a chaise and the imdersiandinff explained. M. Gratiolet ' 
.‘ot which he was convicted, of hairinpf m^Uy narrates a dream bf m«own wWliis singularly 
destroyed an Enfield ride ; and on which pro- illustrative of how the briin makes ghosts in 
ceedings his excellency feels himself constramfid sleep. Many years when occupied in 
' to make the following observations : studying the organisation of ihe brain, he 

“ Three witnesses deposed to having seen prepared a great number boti 4f human and 
thefmsmier 'break* . thb rifle, but they do not animal brains. He carefully' stripped off the 
describe tbe nature of injury done; a fourth membranes, and placed the brains in alcohol 
I witness deposed to the cost of a new and com- Such were his daily oceunations, when one 
plC^e rifle. The prisoner then proposed the night he thought that he had taken out liis 
following question to this witness : ‘Is the own bruin from his own skull. He stripped 
rifle now on the table wholly destroyed F* This it of its membranes. Hd put it into alcohol, 
question, a negative reply to which it was much and tlmn he fancied he took his brain out of 
to the prisoner's advantage to obtain, the court the alcohol and replaced it in his skull. But, ' 
would not allow the witness to answer. contracted by the action of the spirit, it was 

“ The very issue before the court was, whe- much reduced in size, and did not at all fill up 
thpr the rifle had or had hot been destroyed, the skull. He felt it shuffling about in his 
By refusing to receive evidence on that point head. This feeling threw him into such a great 
the conviction has been invalidated, and the perplexity that he awoke with a start, as if 
soldier has not improbably suffered wrong. If from nightmare. 

the rifle had been actually destroyed, there M. Gralioiet, every time ho prepared the 
should not have been even hesitation in receiving brain of a man, must have felt that his own 
testimony to that effect ; but if it had been only brain, resembled it. This impression aw^akening 
damaged, and could be repaired, and again made in a brain imperfectly asleep, whilst neilher 
serviceable, it was the duty of the court to have the senses nor the judgment were active, the 
elicited the fact, recorded a verdict in accord- physiologist ' carried on an operation in his 
auce, and awarded stoppages only to the extent sleep which probably had often occurred to his 
necessary for efiecting the reruurs. fancy when at his work, and which had then 

“It may have liecn the case that the rifle been sumniarily dismissed very frequently. A 
was actually destroyed^ and could not be made pursuit which had at last become one of routine, 
serviceable again, and that the officers sitting on and the association of himself with his study, 
the- court-martial perceived this by their owrn explain the bizarre and ghastly dream of M. 
personal observation ; but, nevertheless, they Grutiolct. A sensation from the gripe of a cold 
completely lost sight of the fact that without hand, misinterpreted by the imagination acting 
recorded evidence on the point, it would he alio- without the aid of the discerniiif^ faculties, 
gather out of the power of the confirming oflBcer accounts for the ghastly vision of the other 
to form an accurate judgment as to the correct- sleeper. 

ness or otherwise of the conviction. Every one is conscious of a perfietual series | 

Neither is the officer who did confirm llie of pictures, sometimes stationary, ^somet imes I 
qpnvictiou exempt from blame. He should have fleeting, generally shifting; yet occasionally 
perceived the deficiency of proof, and it was his fixed in his mind. Sleep is the period in which 
duty to have reassembled the court for revision, the nerves derive their nourishment from the 
in order to obtain a finding consistent with the blood. The ])icluring nerves, like those of 
evidence. the senses, are generally inactive in their j 

“ There having been no evidence on the face functions at feeding times ; and thoroughly 
of the proceedings that the prisoner had destroyed healthy nervous systems, dream very little or 
a rifle, the Commauder-in-Chief lias annulled the not at all. ■ Dreams betoken troubled brains, 
conviction of that offence, and has directed, in The brain of a woman who had lost a portion of 
the Adjutant-General’s department, that the sol- her cranium used to swell up and protrude 
diet may be immediately restored to his duty, when she was dreaming, and then contract and 
and that the entries of the conviction be can- become tranquil again when she was sleeping 
ceiled in the regimental records.” soundly. 

. The wakeful senses, the active judgment, and 

tlic will even of the strongest and soundest 
BKAIN SPECTKES. minds, are not always able to control the false 

— and perverse impressions of the nerves. ' 1 knew 

The brain makes ghosts both sleeping and once a commander in the navj whose left ^ 
waking. A man was lying in troubled sleep was shot clean out by a bullet m a naval .action 
when a pjiantom, with the cold hand of a corpse, in the beginning of this cqntury, and whom, 
seized his right arm. Awaking in horror, he forty years afterwards, it w^as impossible to con- 
found upon Ids arm still the impression of tlie vince that he did not see all sorts of strange 
cold hand of the corpse, and it was only after objects with his lost eye. “ It is not impos- 
reflecting that he found the terrible apparition sible,’* he would quietly say ; “ I know it too 
to be due to the deadening of his own left well” Everybody has liown men who sufl'ered 
hand in a fsosty night, which had subseauenlly rheumatism in legs long lost and replaced by 
, grasped his right arm. . This was a real gliost. wooden ones. ^ 

m the brain, which the awakening of the senses A nervous, dreamy, imaginative lad was walk- 
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when he suddenly turned round, crying, « Well, 
then, I di^ke kicking horses, even in paint- 


GGING TO CHAPPELL, 

OKCft npdn a time it seems to have been 
a pa^ of tne necessary education of a well-re- 
gulated nursery-maid, to have |)cr mind plenti- 
Fttlfy stored with a collection of old ballads, 
which were to be sung by the bedsides of her 
little ctoges. I speak not only from personal ex- 
perience of that not veij remote once upon a 
time, but from information carefully collected 
among my contemporaries and predecessors in 
infancy, when I assert that tliis acquirement, if 
not deemed indispensable by the parents, and 
certainly ** considered** in the payment of wages, 
was looked upon by the old race of nursery- 
maids themselves, as a necessary qualiOcation 
for a place in the nursery, and an indispensable 
branen of their professional science. My own 
nursery-maid, once upon a time, was only, as 
I have every reason to believe, a pretty fair 
type of the common species of tlie day ; and cer- 
tainly, her treasury of ballad-lore was as exten- 
sive as it was varied. I am not aware, either, 
that I was a more fractious or contumacious 
child than the ordinary *'run’* of children — of 
the male sex, of course I mean to say ; as we 
all know that children of the more privileged 
sex are necessarily little angels without encum- 
bering wings. But I can perfectly W’cll re- 
member that I invariably and most obstinately 
refused to allow' my light to be put out, and to 
go to sleep at once, as it is to be trusted all 
good little boys and girls do at the present day, 
without hearing at least one (and more on high 
days and holidays) of that marvellous store of 
ofd ballads, with which good old Susan’s head 
was so plentifully garnished. If I say “old” 
Susan, it is because my nursery-maid really did 
look old to me in those days, when in truth her 
age may have been about three or four-and- 
twenty. She had a clear, kindly blue eye, and 
a ruddy complexion— in all probability she was 
a country girl— and a pleasant, low voice of 
no great compass, but of considerable expres- 
sion. It seems to me now, tliat she must have 
possessed some natural dramatic feeling : for 
pathos, terror, and humour were all conveyed 
to my young mind with singular vividness. Or 
was it, perhaps, that my own temperament was 
natuially predisposed to such impressions ? 

But this was once upon a time. Now-o*- 
days, as far as I can learn, this race of nursery- 
maids has died out; and old ballads arc no 
longer sung -by the bedsides of the rising gene- 
ration. It is to be feared — perhaps it may be 
considered more proper to say, it is to be hoped 
—that our 't^orld has grown too wise to allow 
the childish heads of our future practical young 
Mutlemen, and good young ladies, to be set a 
dreaming by such “ vain imaginings.** It has 
come to my knowledge, however, that Kitty, 
katty, kino,” “In the, Strang” *;Hoop*(ie 


doodum doo,” and even “ The young man from 
the country,” who is too knowing to be " got 
over** by ahv one (a great practieallesson that !), 
ar6 stiE trolled on rare occasions by the side of 
little beds, and that if thcL legitimate** has 
disappeared from childhood*s stage, a fine “bur- 
lesque** spirit still prevails. How far this may 
be, or may not be, au advantage to the rismg 
generation, is a vexed question, upon which I 
hesitate to compromise myself. 

Of course 1 am bound to admit, to the dis- 
paragement of my own generation, that when 
childi^n were allowed to listen to legendary 
rhymes, chanted to quaint but pleasant tunes, 
and conjucing up strange visions before their 
half-closed eyes, they ran the danger of being 
carried away after an unwise and practical-spirit- 
thwarting fashion, into naughty regions of 
romance. At the same time — and I admit this 
fact with an increase of'shame — they were never 
duly informed of the remote antiquity of their 
favourite ditties, and thus, by taking a dose of 
the utile along with the dulce, brought to the 
knowledge of such archaeological lore as is doubt- 
less possessed by well-educated little children 
in these better-informed times. Their “thick- 
coming fancies** w'cre never even enlightened and 
modified by the instruction of a little antiquari- 
anism. They never dreamed that these metrical 
tales, which afforded them so much delight, had 
been listened to, wfith equal rapture probably, by 
their ancestors, in days when opera existed not, 
or only in a very primitive fortn (Shakespeare’s 
Tempest being probably the first drama that 
bore some slight resemblance td au operatic 
perfornmuco of the present day), and that the 
romances, deiu* to their little hearts, had been 
(.‘banted to other eager listeners, j’oung and old, 
centuiics before they were boru. 

My own enlightenment upon this matter, as 
w^ell as upon many other curious details con- 
nected with the ballads which formed the ro- 
mances of my childhood, was, I must confess, a 
tardy one. It came upon me only a few years 
ago, upon the perusal of Mr. "William Chap- 
rELL*s work on Popular Music of the Olden 
Time. But, 111 convincing me that 1 w'as 
crammed in my childhood by my attendant nur- 
sery-spirit witn a mass of ancient iorej of the 
antiquity of whicli I was wholly ignorant, Mr. 
Chappell has, at the same time, by giving the 
true and faithful versions of the ballatJs, as 
they first came before the world, forced upon 
me the uiiwullingly received truth, that I was 
then treated to variations from the original, 
which, slight as they were, w ould have shocked 
the ears of a Percy or a llitson. It has been 
a subject of wonder to me, however, that the 
ditties of my childhood had, in their centuries* 
progress of transmission, losf so little, instead 
of so much, of their original form. Curious, 
indeed, would it be to trace, were it possible, 
how those old songs had been sung down by 
oral, tradition from mother to daughter, from 
cradle to cradle, from pallet to tent-bed. But 
this is a matter of archseological research, which 
it would be impossible to pursue unless under ‘ 
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drcunistances of peculiarly favouring cbaaace. 
Hy delight was quite sufficient in havii^ 
stumbled upon so many old friends of my chdei- 
hood, gathered together under Mr. Chappell’s 
fostering auspices, and , treated by him, not as 
the “Bohemians’* I might have suspected them 
to# have been, but as respectable worthies of 
high and ancient lineage. It was quite beside 
my purpose to wander into any speculation as 
to the process by which they haa been orally 
and traaitionally carried down even to our days. 
All the fresh feelings of that fanciful old once 
upon a time were revived within me on greet- 
ing them again. 

I confess that, many as were the#years that 
had we(ighed upon me since my childhood, my^ 
heart was strangely stirred within me when, 
amidst the songs of Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, I stumbled upon Lord Thomas 
and Fair Ellinor. What loug#slumbering emo- 
tions were reawakened within me by tlie words, 
“ Lord Thomas he was a bold forester, and a 
chaser of the king’s deer. Fair Ellinor was a 
fine woman, and Lord Thomas he loved her 
dear!’* What mattered false rhyme and mis- 
placed accent ? It was the romance of my early 
years — the sketch wliich boyish imagination 
had filled up with such vivid colours. The 
tangled woods, the flying deer, the coat of 
Lincoln green, and the fair damsel with long 
hair floating clown her back, were all, in an 
instant, again lefo;c my eyes. How many 
other hearts may hive thrilled also since the 
time of Elizabeth, or much earlier still — for 
Ritsou conjectures it may have been “ originally 
a minstrel song** — on hearing the recital of this 
eventful history 1 “Not long since,** says the 
same author, “a sort of dilapidated minstrel 
was to be seen in the streets of London, who 
played upon an instrument he, properly enough, 
called a humdrum, and chanted (among others) 
the old ballad of Lord Thomas and Fair 
Ellinor.” This romance of my childhood, 
then, “ not long since” walked the streets ; and 
the little ragged boys of Whitechapel and Shore* 
ditcli may have dreamed bright visions of these 
illustrious personages, as well as the spoiled 
young gentleman, whoso curtained bed was 
then to him that paradise of song and story 
which an opera-box was destined afterwards to 
become. 

Still more startled was I at the discovery 
that my favourite iragic-comedy of the poor 
frog who “would a wooing go,” and w'as so 
cruelly “gobbled up” by a duck—a ballad only 
sung to me on special holidays, and as a farce 
after a tragedy — and yet was not that a most 
pathetic tragedy in its burlesque form ? — was 
actually “ licensed at Stationers’ Hall” so long 
ago as the .year 1^80. This serio-comic ballad 
had been one of my greatest dejjglits in days 
when I little dreamed that poor Froggy went 
"a wooing” to his lascinating Mouse as carh 
as the sixteenth century, and that his lament- 
able history had been probably the delectation 
of little children, and doubtless grown-up chil- 
*dren likewise, so very m’Any generations ago. 


The ballad, licensed to Edward White at Sta- 
tioners* Hall in ,16 $0, bore tho catch- 

ing title of A most strange Wedding: bf , the 
Frog and the Mouse; although most dei^alnly 
in the version to which I had been so early ac- 
customed no such happy denouement as a 
wedding took place, the successful, issue of the 
“wooing” having been tragically prevented by 
the fatal catastrophe alluded to above. Many 
ballads seem to have been written upon the 
same (apparently popular) subject. One be^us, 
“ There was a frog lived in a well, and a tarce 
(fast ?) mouse in a mill ;** and, that tradition 
assigned Mousey’s residence to such a locality, 
seems to be borne out by another composition, 
mentioned in Wedderburn’s Complaint of Scot- 
land, as early as 1549, as one of the songs sung 
by the shepherds of the time, and commencing, 
“The Frog came to the mylder” (mill-door). 
Amidst a variety of these imitations, Mr. Chap- 
pell begins the ballad, which he apparently 
offers as the most authentic, with the words, 
“ It was a frogge in a well,” and only opens the 
second verse with, “The frogge he would a 
wooing nde” But, as I find that my own iden- 
tical “ A frog he would a wooing go” is men- 
tioned among the other versions, and more 
especially as I cannot bring my mind to accept 
the idea that Froggy would, by* any possibility, 
ever have lived down in^ well, "which no decent 
frog ever does, or ever bestrode any kind of 
steed, I am wilfully induced to maintain the 
more correct authenticity of my dear old nur- 
sery song. 

There is good reason to believe, it must be 
admitted at the same time, that there had crept 
into the version of my childhood a variation, 
which was of very questionable authenticity, 
and ^parently of modern date, inasmuch as 
Mr. Chappell not only does not attempt to 
explain this variation, but does not condescend 
to notice the innovation at all. Instead of 
the burden “ Humble-dum, mumble-dum,” and 
“Tweedle, twecdle. twino,” employed in the 
I song of Mr. Chappml’s book, I remember that 
the fancy of ray earlier days was wont to be 
considerably mystified by one about “ Gammon 
and spillage,” and “ Heigho said Rowley ” I 
remember, too, how my fancy gradually became 
reconciled to its own explanation, that “"Rowiev** 
(“ Anthony” was added in the repetition of the 
burden) was the name of the gallant frog, and 
that the “Heigho” had reference to his love- 
sighs. Fancy, likewise endeavoured to content 
itself with the notion that the “spinage” Jiad 
somcihiug to do with the food upon which 
Mousey lived. But it could make notliing out 
of the “ gammon,” except with reference to 
Mousey’s love for baco i, and certainly refused 
to give the word any raeaniag, reflecting upon 
the orthodoxy of the legend. This same f^ncy, 
grown older, and more> pedantic^ has since 
sought to attach a political meaning to the song, 
and find an allusion to Charles the Second and 
his cavalier party in the well-known name of 
“Rowley.” But in this attempt it has broken 

down as completely as with the “ gammon,” 

• 
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' > i^Whaps in no ittsta^ice, daring the peruMl ol cpiarian dispute^ wilier ton^, the 

Mti Chappeli*s book, did I feel so iKeenl.y.ihat locality desigmtteA in t3ie .supposed authentic 
toft-beating of ** joy’s ’ ftolleetion,” whiolrm verskm, as tl>e raisidenceof the ci^ Barbara, 
this case m$ most decidedly "joyi” as when! ought abt to be read toOi and whe- 

‘ stumbled on ** Barbaia Alien/*' 1 am not quite ther the Beading** town of later |irhited 
sure tliat the tears did not atolutely come once copies is not alto^iher an impudent and pre- 
again into my eyes, as tlifiy did when- my boyish tentious case of mal-appropriation, I was liap- 
head hid itself with false sbamn against my pily as ignorant : and even to this day, I am 
pillow, on my once more glancing over the disposed to pass over the whole discussion as 
tragic history‘*of Barbara’s cruelty. Nor did I futile, having in my mind’s eye my own pet 
fee^ I fancy, much less acutely than of yore, town, from which my imagination indignantly 
wl«k I re^ the 4ad contrast, how ‘‘ In the refuses to remove itself, 
in^rry mouth of May, When green buds they I cannot well reckon the famous ballad-poem 
were swellin’. Young Jemmy Grove on his death- of “ Clievy Chase,” upon which so .many com- 
bed lay. For love of Barbara Alien.” Nor mentarics have been written by learned anti- I 

was the UirEI of painful excitement much less quarians^ among my archaeological discoveries > 

real, when cruel Barbara, having been summoned m Mr. Chappell’s book, inasmuch as, even in | 

to the unhappy lover’s death-bed, came ‘‘ slowly, my early boyhood, I seem to have had an inkling | 

slowly” up ; ** And slowly she came nigh him : that this wonderful romance was a very old j 

And all she said when there she came. Young story. Perhaps Susan may have bad sulBcient j 

man 1 think you are dying.” Again were before lore of her own to have bestowed upon me this ; 

my eyes the fields of my boyish imagination, little piece of information, f must confess, at ^ 

where cruel Barbara was walking when “ She the same time, that this most celebrated of all 
heard the bell a kucllin’ t And every stroke 4id old ballads was not one of my special favourites, 
seem to* say, Unworthy Barbara Allen,” — again Spile of (he gorgeous spectacular and some- i 

the open space (derived by imagination from a what distracting visions it never failed to ; 

curious old plain, surrounded by quaint gabled conjure up before my eyes, it had probably too 
houses, in my native city) where Barbara much of the " cut and thrust” character about | 

"Turned her body round about, And spied the it to suit a nascent temperament, more inclined 
corpse a cornin’/’ aiid.iwiK’re Lay down, lay to find congenial food m the simple pathos of | 

down (he corpse, she said, That I may look upon the domestic drama,” than in the wearing i 

him,”— -again the white curtained low panelled turmoil of more ‘'sensational” tragedies. More- ’ 

chamber (there was such a one in my grand- over, as 1 tiud that Susan’s bedside version was | 

father’s house) where the cruel maid, when but a truncated and mutilated torso of the ' 

“ Her heart was struck with sorrow,” cried “ 0 grand old original form, whereas in other in- 
mothcr, mother, make my bed, For I shall die stances her unautheutic variations were simply 
to-morrow,” and again the green-brocadc heavily- coutined to mere words in general, I think it ; 

vallanced bed (I liad seen the original some- better, out of respect for that genial minstrel’s 
where) where the remorseful girl lay, and memory — although, by the way, she may pro- 
** pegged to be buAed by iiim, And sore repented bably be living still, a sturdy grandmother — and 
of the day, Thai she did e’er deny him.” What out of fear lest slie should bo cruelly mauled by 
tears did 1 not shed, as Susan chanted to me this antiquarian comineutators, to drop the subject j 
story (to the very same tune that Mr, Chappell of “ Chevy Cliuse” altogether, noting only my : ; 
gives ill his book), and never refused to sing it pride in knowing that my own nursery once | 
over again, and again once %iorc, as the tears upon a time was connected, even although im- j ' 
fell thicker and thicker, and sobbings became perfectly, with a once upon a tunc of such i; 
violent, and were only to be soothed by a low glorious and respected antiquity, 
nierry strain, that at lust lulled me off to sleep. Far more cherished by me, as it must be by j 

But how many other eyes had shed bitter tears all children, was that ballad of liallads so toucii- | 

over this sad ditty, I was only destined to learn ing to childhood’s ears, “The Children in the 

a afterwards. Susan never told me, and Wood.” Tlicre too 1 have found it, in Mr. 

tless, spite of her archioologieal store, was Chappell’s book, an “ old old story,” and yet ! 
unable to inform me, that Goldsmith in one of “ over new.” I could have hugged my copy to i 
his essays had confessed a feeling sympathetic ray heart. Of most respectable antiquity truly | 

I to my own, when he said, “The music of the it is. Does it not appear iu the registers of j 
' finest singer is dissonance to what I felt, wlien the Stationers’ Company, under the date of 15th | 
our old dairy-maid sang me into (ears with October, 1595, in the words “ Thomas Milling- i 
‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good Night,’ or ton entred for his copic under t’ handes of bothe j 
* The Cruelty of Barbara AUen.’ ” Little did I the wardens, a ballad intitulted, The Norfolk | 
blow, then, that a black-letter copy of this very Gentleman, his will and Testament, and hov^e he 
old ballad bore (he title of “Barbara Allen’s commytted the keeping of his children to his 
Cruelty, or tSe Young Mail’s Tragedy, with Bar- owne brother, who deite most wickedly with 
bora Allen’s Lamentation for the unkindness to them, and howe God plagued him for ir’ ? A 
her Lover and herself nor was I in a position most “ sensational” title, it must be admitted ! 
to remark (hat “ sensational” titles were as It has been surmised by Sharon Turner, that 
much in vogue centuries ago as now, although this most popular of all old stoiies was written 
. in a far more diffuse form. Of the great ahti- upon the murder of hih nephews by Bichard the ' 
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Third, before it was qtfite safe to stigmatise 
him more openly and other writers have 
advocated the same thcbry. But t he arguments 
upon this point have evidently been advanced 
npoh internal evidence only, and with no direct 
proof. My own convictions are that this was 
I j not t)he case. I still cling to the assurance that 
! the subject is one of a real traditional murder, 

I enacted in the county of Korfolk. Is not the 
j ballad also si^lM, “The Norfolk Tragedy?" 
and as a Norfolk man, can I allow my county 

I j to be robbed of any of its cherished traditions, 

I I or its feathered tribe of any of their glories? 

1 The original tune was preserved by Susan : and 

it came strangely to my cars when, o« my first 
; witnessing a representation of “The Beggar’s 
! I Opera,” Polly Peachem appropriated the welB 
I known air of ray childhood, ami even the first 
' words of the tragical ballad, “Now ponder well, 
yc parents dear.” 

I Old-fashioned nursery-maids seem to have 
j I stored their memories as much with, the ancient 
j tunes, as with the words of the old ballads. At 
; I all events, ray childhood’s prima donna evidently 
jj had done so; for in very lew cases do 1 find 
,! that the melodies she chanted to particular 
' I ballads, vary in any material point from those 
! I scored in Mr. Chapjiell’s book. One remarkable 
: I instance of her unconscious archmological eru- 
;| dition in this particular I found in the tunc to 

I which she invariably sang the ballad, to which 

I I slie gave the title, but not wiilioui a certain de- 
jl gree of shame, authalways with an appearance of 

1 1 apology — iicJt on account pf its inaccuracy, but for j 
1 1 other obvious reasons — of “The Devil and Doc- 
Ij tor Paustus,” The tune was certainly a most 
' j lugubrious one, as may be proved by reforeiice 
1 1 to Mr. Chappeirs scoring, and ncx er one of my 
favourites. But Susan invariably defended its 
, propriety, wliicli as a child L questioned : and 
she was rigiit. Por have 1 not since learned its 
1 history from the erudite and accurate Mr. Chap- 
I pell? How tins melancholy tune was originally 
! I called “Portune’s my foe,” and was enormously 
'! popular ill the time of Elizabeth, being alluded 
I to by Shakespeare in “ The Merry Wives of 

I Winclsor,” ana by almost all the dramatists of 

I I the age in various plays — how it afterwards 
1 1 obtained the designation of the “ hanging tune” 

' . (some instinct must have told me this, to account 
j for my antipathy to it in ray childhood) inas- 
j! much as “the metrical lamentations of c-\traor- 

dinary criminals” were chanted to this air on 
I their going to execution, and continued to be 
I “ for upwards of two hundred years” — and how, 
eventually, the universal popularity of one 
1 ballad adapted to tliis tune, “Tlie Life and 
I Death of Doctor Panstus, the Great Congurer,” 

I threatened to absorb the original title, and to 
give to the “ hanging tune” that of “ Tlie air of 
Doctor Paustus.” Susan was right. But she 
could not tell me, as Mr. Chappell afterwards 
did, that most of the lamentable ballads of the 
time were set to tliis tune, and among others, 
the old ballad of “Titus Aiidronicus,” upon which 
; Shakespeare founded his (contested) play of the 
j 'same name. But, after all, what did the tune , 


ranch matter tQ.me,*when “ The Devil and Doctor 
Paustus,” although rarely sung to mis, and not 
without much jsressing, on aceonnt of tho 
equivocal nature of' the subject, conjured ^ to 
my diildisli mind scenes of an awful splenoonr 
and thrilling vividness; which “ the great 
congurer” himself, with all his magic power,' 
could not have outdone ? 

No less to my surprise did I find that one 
of my great favourites once upon a time, the 
“Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green,*” 
was a ballad of much respectable antiquity. To 
be sure, I may have had some inkling of the 
matter, wlien the story was dramatised in ray 
own day, and, although not one of the successful 
of Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s plays, enjoyed a 
certain popularity. Moreover, I certainly 
learned from garrulous Mr. Pepys, in his Diary, 
that this ballad was “an old song” in his days; 
and be likewise bad informed me that, when 
dining at Sir William llytlcr’s at “Bcdtiall” 
Green, the very house was said to have been 
built by the “Blind Beggar so much talked of 
and sung in ballads,” altliougli some said “it 
was only some outhouse of it.” But it was 
only later that I was convinced by official 
arcliaeological authority that “ this popular old 
ballad was written in the reign of Elizabeth, as 
appears not only from the verse, where the arms 
of England are called the ' Queene’s Arms,’ but ( 
from its tunc being quoted in other old pieces 
wriiteii in her time.” 

I cannot afford to dwell upon “ Death and 
the Lady,” twice mentioned by Goldsmith in 
'riie Vicar of Wakefield; for, although one of 
Susan’s most cherished strains, she evidently 
having a predilection in favour of the lugubrious, i 
it hud never enough of the pictorial romance 
about it to excite my boyish imagination and 
tiirill my heart, and was not, consequently^ 
among my pet ditties. Nor will I lay any store 
by tlie “King and the Miller of Mansfield,” 
about which latter quasi-hisiorical romance 
there was a tinge of coarseness, unpleasant to 
my boyish sensibilities. I had little sympathy 
with the miller, and less, T believe, witn the 
king, about whoSe identity I cared too little for 
the personage to inquire; so that I was but 
little moved by the information, afterwards con- 
veyed, that, altliough popular error attached ’ 
the personality of “ bluff’ Kiiigj Hal” to the j 
adventure in question, authentic black-letter i 
copies of the old ballad entitle it “ King Henry ; 
the Second, and the Miller of Mansfield.” 

In spite of my fondness, in tiie old ballads of 
my childhoodj^or subjects tliat. may be called 
the “romantic-domestic,” I admit there was 
one, certainly of a not very refined description, 
which was constantly given me “ by special 
desire,” and was looked upon by me as an ex- 
cellent “ concluding farce.” Tliis was a song 
setting forth how “There was a b<frmy blade," 
who “married a country maid,” because she 
was “ dumb, dumb, dumb,” and who, when, she 
was cured of her infirmity by an officious doctor, 
was so crushed by her overflow of tongue, that 
he ■vf'ould have given “any kind of thing that 
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A WHITE HAND AND A DLACK 
THUMB. 

IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHA.PTEK I, 

On the twelfth of Maicb, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, Mr. Basil Humpage, 
merchant and banking-ageiif, departed from his 
mansion, shaded by three big elms, in the rural 
precinct of Jermyn-street, London, and never 
returned. 

It may illustrate his unexampled regularity to 
mentiou that, at the expiration of four minutes 
from the usual time of the mcrcliant’s appear- 
ance at his office in Oripplegate, the old head 
clerk turned pale, slid feebly down from his 
stool, and became temporarily incapacitated from ' 
business. He tottered up and downwitluicrvous 
steps, pausing at every tum, now to gaze lialf 
incredulously at the clock, now to peer through 
tlie glass partition which shut off Ids chief’s apart- 1 
ment from the general office, as if ho tliought ' 
it Jess improbable that that gentleman should 
have shot up furtively through the cellarage, 
thau be missing altogether from his place, For 
it was a well-knoi^n fancy of the uortiiy old 
merchant, who was frequently before, ne\er 
after, his time, to loiter about the door, in sucli 
a manner that, with tlie last stroke of nine from 
the office clock, he might insert his latch-key, 
and with a general nod, and a Good morning, 
Middlemiss” to the head olcrk, assume his ac- 
customed scat, and commence the duties of the 
day. 

Although Mr. Middlemiss was not a man 
given to superstitious fancies, it might certainly 
seem from his bearing on this occasion that the 
propJietic whisper which sometimes reaches ns— • 
who knows from what remote birthplace P— far 
outspeeding all rational ar^ment for anxiety, 
had awakened in him a conviction of misfortune 
with which his reason refused to contend. At 
all events, at ten minutes past nine, the head 
clerk* summoned Lis best messenger, usually 
reserved for hurried and important missions, and 
despatched him, on foot i^eed, but at double 
hackney-coach pace, to the house of Three Dims. 

We shall get there before him. 

Hr. Humpage had risen, that long-^remem- 
bered morning, at his acenstomed hour— half- 


past six. There was nothing remarkable in his 
demeanour or conduct, except that, on rising, he 
kissed his wife ; a circumstance which that lady 
attributed to their having had a little tiff over- 
night. The misunderstanding had not been of a 
serious character, liaving reference simply to the 
qucbtion whether Polly-my-Lamb should be con- 
demned to wear frilled pantaloons for six months 
longer, or pass at once into long short-waisted 
gowms like her mother’s. Sleep had interposed, 
and left the point undecided. 

Polly-my-Larnb was the only child of Basil and 
Alcthea Humpage. The name was of her father’s 
sole invention, but had been adopted, first 
cautiously, then freely, by the entire neighbour- 
hood. 

The chocolate was ready at half-past seven. 
Mr. Humpage not appearing, a maid went to his 
dressing-room door, and announced that her 
mistress was waiting breakfast; to which he 
returned no answer. Another ten minutes, and 
maid Kezia w cut again, knocked, and repeated 
her message. Still no leply, 

Polly-my-Lamb was the next ambassador. 
The maid had met her on the stairs, and begged 
her to speak to master, as she, Kezia, could n6t 
make him hear. 

' The little girl came flying back, with her 
violet eyes swimming in tears— she could hardly 
tell why ; perhaps it was from peeping tlirough 
the keyhole, perhaps it w^as because, for the 
first time in his life, papa had been deaf to the. 
voice of liis dai-liiig. At all events, he had looked 
his door, and would make no audible reply. Was 
he there f Yes, certainly. Nor could he have 
been seized vrith any sudden illness ; for she had 
heard his famfiiar step move steadily across the 
room, and had further recognised the peculiar 
creak pertaining to a particular drawer in his 
I dressing-table, as he opened and reolosed it. 

I Past eight ti’clock. It had now become a 
matter of impossibility for the punctual merchant 
to eat his breakfast and appear at his office at 
the accustomed time, and a suppressed alarm 
began to extend through the household. Even 
deaf Stephen, the footm^-butler, #rhose great ^ 
red ears had for the last thirty winters been * 
simply ornamental, and who was in the habit of 
relying for his Imowl^e of passing events 
purely upon his own skill in physiognomy, per- 
fectly understood that something was amiss, and 
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j off to eo«^ tlie.Tiew, it y^m 

toed, A tote of gpewtol ptep^m 

iok! ^ totover mig^t eostue. 

A tlii^^screm &om above, bvoufbt stoera 
to ato® beW. ahnek w re-echoed by 
the co(^ alid althoi^igh to Stephen she only 
appeared tO ya^ the movement that followed 
quickly tmdeceived him. Up flew the whole 
Stephen a^er. Mrs. Humpage was on 
her knees at the dressing-room door, knocking, 
sereamh^* imploring, in frantic alarm. He had 
>, himg himself, she declared, flrom the oiothes- 
hook on the door. She could hear his boot-heels 
kicking a^inst it— forgetting, poor ladj', that if 
her suspicions were correct, he could hardly 
be expected to comply with her reiterated 
requests to open the door. The servants par- 
took of their mistress’s impression. Does it 
seem strange that everybody was so suddenly 
plunged into cmistemation P Mr. Humpage had 
been but half an hour longer than common over 
his dressing. But this was the flrst infraction of 
a custom of two-and-twenty years. Self-imposed 
laws are the best observed. Ko member of that 
orderly establishment, if questioned, would iiave 
considered any furl her explanation necessar}% 
than that they knew master’s wa>.” 

Mrs. Humpage, making an eager gesture uhich 
might be interpreted as an order to break in, 
* Stephen the strong, without fuiihcr ceremony, 
put his broad knee agamst the door, wliich, 
secured only by a slight catch, yielded mstautl} 
The flisl moment sufficed to eouvincethem that 
no one was in the apartment. The next, Stephen 
caught his mistress by the arm, and somev hat 
peremptorily twisted her through the door. liis 
quick sight had managed to sweep m details he 
did not wish her to be among the tirst to investi- 
fmte. With the like detennmation he induced 
tne other women to qnit the room, and then, 
putting a strong I'cstniint upon his own anxious 
curiosity, secured the door on t he outside, and 
started off to the police-office in JBow-street as 
fast as his legs would eany him. 

A shrewd and able /nan was Sir James Polhili, 
at that time chief mogistiate; and he, after 
receiving a hasty communication from Stephen, 
despatched a stuidy individual in top-boots, 
white neckcloth, and long red waistcoat-called 
a ** runner” because they always walked — ^to the 
house of Three Elms. 

Isaac Surtees, the eonsiablc-runncr, subse- 
quently deposed that, from information which 
had been conveyed to him, and from certain 
directions he had received (Stephen had reported 
Sum’at wrong down our way,” and the magis- 
trate had prdered him to ** see about it”), he pro- 
ceeded to Jermyn-street, Saint James’s, where 
he observed a crowd of persons assembled about 
* the door of a house, “S^oinber Twenty-seven, by 
the three great heUems, opposite the public, 
next the chapel, round the ccniier, leftanside. 
There was much cxcil»em€nt in the ncigdibour- 
hood, especially in and about the Three Jolly 
I Counsellors, partly owing to what had transpired 


at Kumber Twenty-seven, partly to the promis- 
cuous impalement of a little boy— by the trous^ 
— os the apikes of the hairy, Humber Twenty- 
seven aforeaaidL Emoeked at the <loor, and 
was admitted in the ordinary (“Well, 
we don’t suppose you got down the 
chimney,” growled the magistr^e.) Scraped 
his shoes. There was a large Tom oat in the 
passage. 

" Girt on, officer. You need not be precise,'’ 
said the magistrate. 

Likewise a door leading to a back staircase, 
conducting to apartments on the first floor, 
through a gallery and ante-romn, down three 
steps, and up one, whereby you come to another 
room, whereof Stephen Gould, the butler, which 
has lived in the family nigh twenty-three years, 
and lost his hearing complete in i he great fog of 
’twenty-seven, produced from the left-hand pocket 
of his peach-coloured velveteen inexpressibles, 
the key. 

The apartment— to condense Mr. Surtees’s r(‘- 
port— was in mueh the same sort of confusion a 
gentleman might make in dressing hastily. The 
things were thrown about. In the middle of 
the room was a large pool of blood— other traces 
being noticeable in a direction towards the win- 
dow. The sash of thelaftcrwas up, one pane 
broken, and one cut clean out, as if bj a prae- 
I Used hand. Two towels, on wliich bloo<l\ 
[hands had been wiped, lay near the washine- 
j stand, on the floor. But the most sigmfleaut 
trace of all pioseuted itself in the shape of a 
lock, or tuft of guzzled hair — ^iironounccd In 
Stephen to be hih master’s— u Inch was piokeil 
up, soaked in blood, close beside the window . 
Theie was nothing, apait fioui this, to indicate 
that a murderous stnigulc had taken jilace, nor, 
indeed, was that compatible with circumstances 
at a later period deposed to. The murder— il 
I such it was — must lia\e been eftected completely 
and suddenly, b> surprise. 

The motive ? Tiic closest scrutiny failed to 
establish the fact that any aHiclc of value, with 
one exception, had been taken away. That ex- 
cept ion was the lucrcha nt’s watch a cliroiioinetev 
worth, as he had been accustomed to dcclaic, 
one hundred pounds steiling. Jvot a drawer, 
shelf, or cupbofird, had been disturbed. Gold 
and silver money was scaltcied on the fable — a 
massive gold' snuff-box, gold pencil-case, mid 
other things of undoubted value— all these were 
sale. The outrage, whatever its nature, and by 
whomsoever perpetrated, had been clearly di- 
rected against the person, not the property, of 
the missing man. 

The singularity of the circumstances, even at 
a period too much marked with desperate crimes^ 
attracted unusual attention. The merchant had 
been held in high esteem by a very large circle 
of acquaintance; the ma^rate himself, Sir 
James Polhill, had been of the number of his 
friends. 

After hearing the testimony of ^ the officer 
Surtees, and on© two other witnesses, Sif 
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James took wHii kim two of his most astute much interest sdemedi to the 

thic^eatohers, and went down in person to exa^ ofiSieer entered the houses acehXKf^iS^^ w the 

mine the premises. boy, from whose neck he had of 

The window at which ingress must have been cord. The boy had been foWid “wM it in 

effected was twenty-five feet from the ground, his hand early that morning, saying that he had 

It was at the side of the house fronting the elm- pideed it up under the window of the dressing* 

trees, and looked down upon a narrow, but well- room. It bore at that time fresh marks of blocs!!, 

frequented thoroughfare, faced on the off-side by and there was a noose at the end, which circum- 

an iron railing, and leading into Piccadilly. stance had perhaps sup^ested to the juvenile 
To believe that through such a window, in population of the vicinity the little amusement 
broad daylight, a gentleman murderously as- that had just been interrupted, 
sailed in the very midst of his family and dc- There was no reason to doubt the boy's state- 
pendents, conld have been either forcibly ment. After all, the discovery was of no great 

dragged or secretly smuggled, and bynie safely moment ; suggesting nothing more than a sup- 

away, was more than the magistrate, familiar position that the cord might have been a portion 

with the modus operandi, and the usual hazards of that used in lowering the merchant’s body, 

of crime, could school his mind to. It seemed The crime and its perpetrators remained as dark 

absolutely incredible that no alarm should have and doubtful as before. 

been given. Presuming that a sudden and well- Sir James dangled the rope thoughtfully in his 
delivered blow had rendered the victim inseii- hand, as 1 hough weighing an imaginary criminal ; ' 

sihlc—how lower and transport away the inani- “ I am much mistaken,” he said, “if I do not | 

mate body, without exciting the curiosity and perceive the print of a black thumb in this.” 
su<^picion of the passengers, from whost* pi'cscnee The ofiicer glanced at his chief, not at the rope, | 

fhf alloy was scarcely for a moment free ? for he understood his meaning. 

Sir James Polhill was leaning from the window, London—among its other public scandals, i 
rc volving this question in his mind, and wonder- tolerated no man knows how or why— was at j 

Pig, casually, how far a slender leaden water- that period mfesied by a gang of skilled ruffians, | 

pipe wiiicb passed up to the roof alinost uithin organised and directed by the greatest miscreant i 

arm’s roach might have been concerned wifli the of the number, a fellow half-nobleman, half- | 

burglar’s successful eutraiiee, when a squabble of gipsy, eommoidy known as “ Lord Lob.” Touch- I 

the boys in the footway fittraeted his all ention. ing tliis title, the works of Sir Bernard Burke | 

A lit tie burlesque of a highly po])idar eercmoii) are silent; neither have we been able to trace 

n]/poared to be in progress. in the irchivcs of the Heralds’ College the arms i 

The smallest urehiii of the uTonp, with liis and crest of ]job But there was at that time no | 

elbow's pinioned, Ins hands tnnk aud a dirty qm'stion that the credit of having added tins I 

IVelsU nightcap half conceal ing his blubbered unit to I lie human family, was due to the wild 

face, was lifted on tlu' slioulders of another, by and eccentric Earl of ilawkwced, whoso pro- 
way of ladder, while an ainat('ur Ketch in eordii- tection, for a long time freely afforded, this 

1 oys endeavoured to adjust a fraguicut of rojic juung villain had alienated by a course of crime, 

round his neck. A fourth performer, with his Seldom, even among the most depraved, can 
black, frouzy hair smoothed down ovm* Jiis face, an individual be found, wiio loves guilt solely for 

and a sheet of street ballads in lusliaiicl, enacteil the pleasure lie experiences in its commission, . 

the part of reverend ordinary. IJmnan nature, fallen as it is, seems to proscribe 

The juvcuile culprit, however, evinced u dc- jnirposeless crime. If, iiowevei*, we may put 

cidedly impenitent and contentious frame of faith in this robber’s recorded history, he mUvSt 1 

mind. Tt w'as clear that he repudiated the wdiolc have been an exception to the rule. It was I 

proceedings, and now writhed, kicked, and biowm for certain that he invariably refused to ' 

howleil, to an extent that had already filled the participate in the proceeds of any one of the ! 

naiTOwthoroughfarc with deeply interested spec- midtitudc of nefarious enfceriwiscs he planned j 

tutors, who, with an instinctive reverence for the and helped to execute. These were generally of I 

more majestic aspects of the law, offered no in- a lofty, that is to say, impudent range. My lord 

terposition whatever. interested himself in notliingof a low and pitiful 

imnoyed, as well he might be, at tliis unbe- character; nothing, in effect, that did not do- 

coming travesty of one of our most venerable maud both power of combination and hardihood, 

and cherished institutions— the excellent magis- Victory was worthless without the delight 

Irate shouted angrily to the boys to disperse, of strategy. There were the points of a good 

making signs, moreijver, to one of his rosy-breasted partisan leader about Lord Lob. Alas! that ho 
followers, looming m the distance, to scatter the had never skirmished against anything but law 
tumultuous assemblage. The condemned urchin aud justice, harassed mjthing but social order, 
was quickly reprieved, and, with the tears un- despoiled no foe but liis pfeceful feUow-ciiiajcus ! 
dried on his face, was in the act of joining with The pillage of a bank, an opulent City warc- 
the executioner and chaplain in a savage ddnee house, a goldsmith’s shop, the waylaying of a 
round his deliverer, when the latter was seen to distinguished band of travellers, the forging and 
j)ouuoo upon and recapture him. uttering of notes of startling amount occasionally 

After a minute, during which some inquiry of Q)y way of change), the running a perfect argosy 
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full of silk and spirits under the very noses of the 
coast-guard, these were the meanest matters to 
which Lord Lob's genius would willingly descend. 

He had no ne^ of much money. He bad 
wearied of smaller vices. Such poor excesses as 
drink and play he had abandoned to the young 
aristocratic bloods of the day ; but when he had 
absolutely not a groat remaining, my lord would 
quietly saddle his brown pad, and salljing forth 
on. his favourite preserve, the Lincoln road, take 
the first purse he judged weighty enough for 
^present necessities. To do this at his pleasure, 
was the leader's sole prerogative; all other pro* 
ceedii^sof the gang being carried on in concert, 
and with a common end. 

These gentlemen, who had given themselves 
the name of the “Black-Thumbs,” numbered 
about thirty, seldom more, as it was thought 
that any larger circle might inchide a traitor or 
two ; seldom less, for no sooner did the insatiate 
maw of justice devour a member of the brother- 
hood, than another stepped eagerly into the shoes 
kicked off at the gibbet. Such casualties, how- 
, ever, were far from numerous, even in those 
regretted “good old days,” when nothing in the 
range of endeavour was easier than to get 
hanged; for every well-trained Black-Thumb 
w*tis adroit as he was daring, and there was, 
moreover, a law — which being the only one 
recognised by these worthies, was observed with | 
the more fidelity— that 110 member of their little | 
commonwealth should imperil his valuable ex- 
istence in petty individu^ ventures, so long as 
any greater action was impending. 

To their leader, one and all were heartily 
devoted, executing his orders — whatsoever they 
miglit be—with that blind and absolute con- 
fidence which goes far towards ensuring the 
result it anticipates. 

Hence, then, it befel, that whenever any 
starijing outrage, marked with peculiar features, 
was added to the daily catalogue of crime, 
suspicion, as a thing of course, fastened upon 
the dreaded Black- Thumbs, and hence the 
worthy magistrate believed he saw the im- 
pression of these sooty digits in the deed he was 
investigating. 

As yet, he felt, the conclusion was premature, 
and suggested by the mysterious and motiveless 
character of the outrage. 

What, in the first place, was its real nature ? 

It must have been one of three things: A 
planned assassination. An inteiTupted burglary, 
with violence supervening. A simple abduction, 
or kidnapping. 

That h was a purposed assassination seemed 
the least probable of all. The generous frank 
old man had not an enemy on earth. It was 
Wyond the pale of likel^ood that such a deed 
should have^een attei£.|i 1 bed under such circum- 
stances, by day, in the victim’s own dwelling, 
when the slightest scuffle must provoke alarm. 
AnAthen, what murderer would multiply the 
dmnees of detection tenfold, by seeking to remove 
‘ the mutilated body ? 


The theory of an intermpted robbery was 
surely negatived by the fact, that those who | 
carried off the body might with infinitely greater . 
facility have possessed themselves of the money 
and v^uables they come to seek. Such things, 
it has been stated, were lying about where tl}ey 
could not escape notice, and, in the very drawer | 
that had been heard to open and redose, there | 
was found, on examination, a bank-bill of large j 
amount, and tw'cnty-three guineas and a half m . 
gold. ^ 

As touching the abductional hypothesis, had i 
the object been the charming little heiress, Polly- ' 
my-Lamb, the enterprise, though lawless, were 
at least ilitelligible, but what advantage com- , 
mensurate with the hazard could accrue to the i 
assailants from the possession of the portly 1 
person of her excellent father ? ! 

After an interview with Mrs. Humpage— a 1 
kind but weak-minded woman, whom alarm and i 
anxiety had rendered nearly imbecile— and with | 
Polly-my-Lamb, who looked as white as a lily, j 
but neither wept nor lamented, the magistrate 
returned to his office in a mood of •unaccustomed 
depression. He endeavoured to recal from some 
important count ry service an officer named Henry 
Armour, distinguished no less for his bull-dog | 
courage, than the sagacity wdth which he tracked | 
the coldest scent. Mr. Armour, however, -was 
beyond recal. The game he had been hunting ' 

had, for once, given him the slip, at Liverpool, } 
and made for North America. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the staunch pursuer had flung 
a brace of pistols into his valise, and had started 
in chase by a ship then in the act of clearing j 
out. So, for some months, Henry was not avail- ' 
able. 

The affairs of the missing gentleman were ' 
found to be in perfect order and high prosperity. 

Por the last two or three years, as most of his ' 
friends were aware, he had been gradually re- 
stricting the sphere of his commercial operation.-, I 
with the intention of withdrawing altogether !; 
from business as soon as practicable. This cir- i 
cumstance greatly facilitated the scrutiny that 
took place. The result of it went to show that : j 
Mr. Humpage had been in a position to retire | 
with a fortune of upwards of niuety thousand , 
pounds. 

By the time this conclusion was established, 
poor Mrs. Humpage was no longer in a con- 
dition to take much interest in the matter. ! 
Many months had now passed since her husband’s ! 
disappearance, and yet her health, whether bodily 
or mental, showed no symptom of recovering from 
the shock it bad sustained. On the oontrarj*, as 
I hope faded, her feebleness of frame and disturb- 
ance of spirit augmented tdgether. She was 
rapidly sinking into imbecility, and presently 
conceived an idea that her husband was not only 
alive, but in Lis own house, observing, however, 
some peculiar line of conduotr which she could 
not compreliend. She was perpetually hearing 
his voice or step. Sometimes caught sight of^ 
him as he passed room to room, and on one* 




occasion believed that he had entered her dress- 
ing-room, and biiterly upbraided her with failing 
to^ »e»d aid %o him in the deadly scuffle in whi(£ 
his life was - taken (such vm her incoherent 
fancy), and also with employing insufficient 
j means for the detection of his murderers. It 

j was in vain to combat these hallucinations, in 

i which she was . at last permitted to indulge. 

Before the expiration of a twelvemonth from 
; j the fatal day, the poor woman had sunk into a 
i j state which admitted no hope of ameiichnent. 

I j The change that had come over Polly-my-Lamb 

'I uas, though widely different, scarcely less re- 
i markable. Those months of feverish anxiety 
had dealt with her as might an unnatiftally fervid 
! atmosphere with blossoms of anotlier kind, and 
led her to a forced maturity. Gone, gone for 
: ever, was the merry, saucy little rouip, whose 
whole existence was like a conl iiiual dance ; from 
I u hose sweet face sleep itself could scarcely chase 
! ; away the smile ; whose small feet, decorated wdth 
1 1 lie well-known frilled pantaloons, came twinkling 
‘ down the street, sending thrills of delight and 
, jealousy to the hearts of the susceptible jouth- 
, hood of the precinct, whoae idol and empress 
she had been. In place of ber, there sat beside 
the mother’s bed, a calm, stern, self-reliant, 
jealous- judging little woman. 

Between Poily-my-Lamb and her kind papa 
there had existed a degree of attachment rarely 
witnessed even in that dear relationship. Except 
111 those hours when the elder playfellow was im- 
mersed in business, the two ivcre seldom seen 
apart, and it is certain that the merchant would 
have grudged even that necessary iiiiervid of 
separation from his darling, had it not been 
devoted to the woik of building up for her a 
' fortune it was bis intention to render, according 
to the estimate of that time— colossal. 

' That kind of amazement with which jouthl 
< I receives the first buffet in the battle of hfe, like 
I a wound that stuui>, came inercifiilJy to deaden 
’ tiic actual smart of the child’s ivound at first. 

Poor little Polly-my-Lamb could not at all 
I realise the fact that her father was ffotie. Her 
i heart seemed to grope round in a bewildered way, 

, seeking something that was missing from its daily 
j sensible existence. Then, after a little time, 
the child rallied her reasoning powers, a process 
110 doubt accelerated by the necessit} of attending 
I much to her mother, whose grief, loud and 
incessant, importuned all within its reach. 
Strength is gained by licipiiig the weak. The 
child then began to rcfiect, and to be strong. 

! Bitter as was her grief, and deep the wound 
, that was galled and irritated by every sound and 
i object the household circle supplied the seuti- 
1 meiijts of rage audlevenge were entirely dominant. 

Poliy-my-Lamb would have marched to the fiery 
I slake (women did so, in her day, for counter- 

I felting crown pieces in pewter), if she could 

by no other means have included in that tqrture 
the assassins of her father. 

Before the close of the year, a second victim 
was borne from the mauslbn of the Three Elms. 


Mrs. Humpago yielded up her life and sorrows, 
and was laid to rest in the neighbourjsrgvnults of 
Saint James the Mmtyr, ' 

CHAmit H. / / 

So poor Polly-my-Lamb was left in the rich 
desolate house alone. Neither of her parents 
possessed any near relations. As for friends, 
the wayward child repelled every attempt to 
comfort her, every offer to bear her company, in 
her affliction. 

Two visitors only, after a short time, were 
admitted, Mr. Bellamy, the family solicitor, and 
Sir James Polhill, the chief magistrate. The 
former laid before her her father’s will, in which 
he liad bequeathed one half of his large fortune 
to his wife, with remainder to his daughter, the 
other moiety to trustees, for the benefit of the 
latter until her marriage or coming of age. Thus 
the whole property, producing, in those days, 
nearly six thousand pounds income, seemed 
likely to centre absolutely in the young mistress, 
now just fifteen, of the house of Three Elms. 
Sir James could with difficulty repress a start, 
so complete a transformation had the last two 
or three months effected in the appearance and 
demeanour of his young friend. He had come to 
visit the little thing, as on former occasions, in a 
sort of caressing, comforting, head-patting way, 
and here was a young woman, with set features 
! and chill blue eyes, waving him to a somewhat 
distant seat, and awaiting with polite frigidity 
the explanation of his visit. 

Sir James found himself stammering words of 
common-place condolence, and general offers of 
j service, and was scarcely astonished when she 
j cut him sijort : 

I “You can iieitlier help nor comfort me, sir, 

I nor canyon even recompense me for this iiitr ” 

! (His benevolent look stopped her as though lie 
' had held up a warning hand) — “ interruption of 
the grief I jirefcr to indulgt; in privaci*, except in 
one way. Tell me that the law has overtaken 
the — murderers.” 

A deadly paleness overspread her face as she 
ground the last word, almost inaudilile, between 
ber set teeth. 

“ Such tidings, hiy dear young lady, we hope 
shortly ” 

“1 know, I know!” burst in the child, 
clutching her fingers together, and beating them 
impatiently against her bosom. “Always the 
same, always the same 1 ” 

“ We-— we have done our utmost,” replied Sir 
James, rising. 

“I am glad to hear you say so,” was the 
unexpected answer. “It is time, then, that 
others began.” 

“My dear?” 

“It can never be<ij^ant that^ this wicked 
murder should go unpunished, even in a world 
that cannot, as it seems, administer the laws it 
makes. I know that it is to be found out, and it 
shall— yes, it shall/* she added, her eyes wide 
open, and gleaming like a sibyVs. “ If you can* 
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mt trace these wicked uien,^ i— child »$ yoa 
thh^k me^wiU do it* For no oilier end will I 
breathe. The wealth he lel’t will help to secui'e 
it. Ileneeforth, 1 know no hope, no care, no 
pleasure, but to revenge him. If you wish to be 
assured that I am in earnest, read this.** 

And she put into hia hand a copy of the 
Newsman, published that day* 

The magistrate read : | 

** A reward of one tliousaiid pounds sterling | 
will be paid to wliomsoe; er shall furnish reliable | 
information toucliing the disposal of the body, 
living or dead, of Basil IJmnpage, merchant, of 
Jermyn-street. Address, the Police-office*, Bow- 
street,** 

"This is tempting, indeed,** said Sir James. 
" When was tliis notice sent ?’* 

"Yesterday.** 

"And your friends— do they approve this 
offer ?*» 

" I have no friends : and I want my f.ither.” 
“Well, well, my dear,** said the good magis- 
trate, " I, at least, liave no right 1o thw art your 
plans, though we might differ in our modes of 
action. You are a young lady of remarkable 
energy and self-reliance. If these be well directed, 
good results may as surely follow as though 
they had been I he Irmis of greater experieucc. 
I was about to tell you, a moment since, that I 
hope to-morrow to introduce a new auxihary, for 
whom I have been waiting somewhat anxiously. 
For the present, farewell.** 

Polly-my-Lamb sat at the window this day, 
for the first time since her mother’s deatli, and ; 
looked out with orphan ej cs upon the world. It 
was dreary, dripping weather. At intervals a 
rude wind swept the street, which was filled with 
staggering chairs, the bearers liardly able to 
make good their way against the sudden gyra- 
tions of the fitful storm. 

The poor child’s e}es were hot and dry, but 
her heart was full of tears. One thought pos- 
sessed her wholly, raged within her— revenge 
for her father. But, how to obtain it ? Scheme 
after scheme was revolved and dismissed, not 
for their too-extended grasp, but from the diffi- 
culties that attended every attempt to reduce 
them to detail. Thus, it was not so easy, in 
practice, to raise a regimiut of determined men, 
each sworn, upon enlistment, to spend the last 
drop of hi blood in the quest of Humpage. 
There were, again, material difficulties m the 
way of fitting out a vessel for the purpose of 
visiting every country in the world, and ransack- 
ing its jails for any relenting ruffian who cculd 
throw light upon the great English murder. 
And, further, even supposing that six knights i 
could be found, who, for an outfit of, say five 
hundred pounds apiece, and a handsome prize to j 
the successful champig?i{iftwould mectatCharing- 
cross, and take different roads in search of her 
father, it was for more probable that these in- 
^pid cavaliers would themselves evanish, than 
any one of the brotherhood should return 
ickmphant* 


Tliere was one alternative left, and though our 
young lady was not insensible to its romantic 
aspect, and indeed could have actually nsuned to 
herself the very legend which famished the idea, 
she nevertheless resolved on its adoption, and, 
in pursuance of such resolution, within a few 
moments Polly-my-Lamb might have been eeen 
kneeling before the portrait of her father, 
pledging herself to Heaven, by the most solemn 
vows, and with tearful earnestness, to yield her 
hand and fortune only to liim who should dis- 
cover and make known to her her father’s fate. 

She was happier after that. PoUy-my-Lamb 
reseated herself in the window, and once more 
gazed out upon the dreary day. 

What object can that be that first enchains 
her o}es with a fixed and wondering gaze, then 
makes her redden, then grow pale, then slaj t 
i away, and jet again steal back for another wistliil 
look ? 

Nolhing more extraordinary than a little white 
face, made yet smaller by masses of brown hair, 
through which two large heavy-lidded eyes gaze 
sadly out, as if answering hers; the face of a 
youlh about lier own age, supported by pillows, 
in tlie window of the opposite house. The little 
lady’s first impression on catching sight of tlie 
poor w orn invalid, was one of pity— her second, 
of mingled wonder and interest, as the singular 
beauty that even such trying accessories could 
not cloud, slowly revealed itself. Divided from 
him only by a few yards, she could easily ciis- 
tinguish tin* change of expression that stoic into 
the boy’s face and lit up every lineament, as he 
famtly put buck the clustering locks, and fastened 
his large eyes upon his young neighbour, as if 
she had been 1 hat for which alone he had fought 
successfully with death. 

“ If it wcie not sick, I should have imagined 
it an augc],” liiouglit Polly-my-Lamb, simply. 

She Jittd shrunk, with instinct ive delicacj , from 
the fixed gaze, but now crept back for a moment. 
The sick face had returned to its languid apathy 
again at sight of her, light and colour reap- 
peared, while the large eager eyes feasted 
hungrily as before. The girl’s heart throbbed, 
as if— disdaining counsel of reason or will- 
replying at once to this strange homage. Who, 
and what coidd he be ? 


MR. WILL IN THE FOREST OF HYDE 
PARK. 

Theue is a prevalent impression, that we im- 
port/ pretty largely our dramatic literature, as 
we do our wines, spices, and some other luxuries. 
Certain climates arc adapted to the growth of 
coffee and tobacco — why Should not ^ome 
peoples have a special capability for the pi’o- 
duction of sensation dramas? And why not 
free trade in literature ? Let every country do 
what it can do best, and exchange its products 
with its neighbours. Remove obstructionB, and 
let the law of demand and supply govern the 
worl^ ' ' 
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A^mrdbgly, I purpose to iutrodaoe to tlife 
Bnglisb. market a Brencli comedy whick kas 
come into my possession. It is entitled, Tke 
^lioiar of Oxford, a comedy in tl^ree acts, and 
in prose, by Tcu Wafflard, represented for the 
iirsi time in the Second Theatre -Francois, 
Jixl;y ^9, 1824; price 2 francs, 60 centimes. 
Baris, Madamo Virginie Dabo, Publisher. 1 
ought, perhaps, to say that the copy lying 
before me, stained and dingy, bat yet m toler- 
able preservation, 1 found with a heap of other 
works in a by-street, offered at a penny a vo- 
lume. It is neither tlie better nor the worse 
for that, 

Tlie time of this comedy is tli^ ^^eign of; 
Queen Elizabeth. The characters aie Loiii) 
Moiii>i:N, an ambitious courtier with a noble 
I mansion in Lomliard-streef, in a magnificent 
I park ; Lady Moeden, his sister ; Miss Maria, 

1 who is said in tlic list of personages to be their 
mother, but who is, in fact, as neaily as I can 
judge from the drama, lljoir niece (Miss Maria, 
leur mere, has an awkward look) ( Loud SriiAr- 
POiLD, iriend of Ihc Mordcii family; Koblkt, 
Professor of Humanities in I lie College of Mr, 
Jackson; Will, Student of the University of 
Oxford ; and several characi ers of lesser im- 
portance. 

'J'ho first scene opens in a forest, wdiich turns 
out to be in Hyde Park. There is a tavciii, 

' kept by Goot, on whose sign is seen “Excellent 
I porter —loge a pied ct a cheval.“ Enter Will, 

( with a smml bundle and some books under his 
'irni. He is eighteen, lie has just left the 
' University of Oxiord, because ho has completed 
1 Ins studies, and also because his uiiknown pro- 
I tectors have foi gotten to pay his hist quarter’s 
OX] lenses. He has a vague idea that his lather, 

I whoso name ho docs not happen to know, has 
' died in exile. 

I “Here 1 am,” exclaims Will, “at eighteen, 

I free, my own master, and muniug the woild, 

' without knowing where 1 go. How the air is 
good! How 1 respire at my ease I Ah! this 
day is the most beautiful of my life. (lie thrones 
his books into ihc air.) Good-by Quintus Cur- 
I iius I good-by Virgil ! good-by Horace ! your 
1 iuimortalily has cost me many a flogging. WiLi^ 
j if you believe me, you arc latigued; you want 
I some refreshment. Ah, here is a tavern, where 
I I can change my last guinea. Hollo ! Mr. Host, 

I Mrs. Hostess, ilr. Goot 1” 

Enter Mr. Goot, with a pot of beer in his 
hand, “Weil, young gentleman,” he says, 
“you make a good deal of noise, for one.” 

“A pot of your best beer, Mr. Goot, and I 
will not beat you down on it,” 

“ Here it is,” says the publican ; “ taste that; 
by the time you have drunk two glasses you 
wiU {eel a vigour; a fire in the head, you will 
be furious, and ready to box with all the world. 
As for my porter, i reserve that for great oc- 
casions, such as a prize-fight, or my wife's 
birthday.” 

Exit publican, and enter Robert, the tutor 
in the o^lege of Mi. Jackson, who is taking a 
’promenade with his pupilsj4o whom he says ; 


“Gentlraaneiil don't walk wo are 

about to re-enter ihe town j walk two mid two, 
and beliave yourselres properly/^ Thet© ywng 

t anilemen of the college of Xlr. Jackson give 
leir tutor a good deal of trouble ; for, when he 
tells them to lower their* eyes because ladies 
are coming, they raise them all the more, of 
course to plague their tutor. 

Will and Robert recognise each other, having ! 
been acquainted at the University of OxfoS 
Will informs his friend that he is seeking his 
fortune— that lie is ignorant of his family, but 
believes himself to be the son of a groat lord, 
and that he remembers living with a farmer in 
the county of Kent. While conversing, they 
hear a great noise in the forest of Hyde Bark, 
where a party is hunting. Robert calls to his 
pupils to keep away from the hunt, and not get 
I run over by the horses. WiU tells his friend 
that he is in love like afool,” with a young lady 
wliom he does not know, to whom ho has never 
spoken, but whom ho saw at the Kewmarkot 
races. 

Two ladies, who accompany the hunt, are in 
peril. Their horses, frightened, rush towards a 
ravine, and Will, at the head of the schoolboys, 
rushes to tlieir rescue. Robert, more iimdciit, 
stays behind. Will seizes the reins — the ladies 
alight, and Robert, the danger over, receives 
llicm politely, and they take him for their de- 
liverer. 

Lady M.ordcii and Miss Maria, exhausted with 
fright, gladly seize the arms of Robert. Let us 
proceed with the scene. 

Lady Mohden. A cloud obscures my eyes ; 

1 tremble at the danger we have escaped ; uiy 
knees bend under me. 

Maria. Bear aunt, respire this salt. 

Robert. Ladies, support yourselves on me, 
the danger is past ; compose yourselves — fear 
uolhing, 

Maria (aside). That young man who threw 
liiinself under the horses' feet — ^it was he. [That 
is, it was Master Will, whom she had seen at 
the Newmarket races.] 

Lady Morden. Ah, sir! what gratitude 1 
owe you. 

Robert (confused). Madam, I merit nothing. 
Lady Morden. Do not hope to escape our 
eulogies. We had been hunting since aiorning 
with Lord Morden in this forest [Hyde Park], 

The storm separated us. The horses ran — you 
have saved us. 

Lord Morden enters upon the scene, and de- 
clares that Heaven, in saving tlie lives of the 
ladies, wished to prolong his. The rain had 
swollen a brook [the Serpentine P] so that he 
could not pass it. Ho had seen the horses 
plunge madly down the ravine, “ but by what 
miracle,” he asks, “ had they escaped a certain 
death?” 

A courageous man, iM^as inforni^d, had been 
intrepid enough to saro tlrom. It was to Robert^ 
Lady Morden assureu liiin, tliey owed their life. 

Miss Maria knew It was the Newmarket young 
gentleman ; but chose to ke^ her own counsel. 
Lord Morden throws himself into the arms 




ilif) lucky Bobertv vrho (ricai, but »6t veiy ba^rd, me by pmntp^ him empjcyment* and alioisriug 
to escape ibis effbsiou of ^stitude He bed done Him to live witb me/* 
nothing to desem. Lorn Morden will not be This favour is readily accorded. , Ijady Morden 
restramed. ** My rank, my credit, my fortune/* finds the voung gentleman very mtercstiug, and 
says he, '^are yours. 6|)eak, sir; now can I so, indeed, does Miss Maria, 
serve you V Bo yotf want gold ? Pardon me— "Good-by, my dear Eobert,” gays Lord 
perbap I offend your delicacy. 1 offer you my Morden. " I shall expect you in an hour# .bly 
men£hip« 1 am lively, impressionable, euthu- house is at London m Lombard^etreet. Ec- 
siastic— yes, very enthusiastic. Yes, sir, I am member that you have not a moment to lose, 
proud to say that I am a true Englishman, and and that the Chancellor expects me at nine 
cannot help admiring a noble action.” o’clock.” 

^ " My lord,** says Eobert, ” this is a very Will, as may be supposed, is a little astonished 
simple affair, and deserves no praise. 1 was at seeing another rewarded for his services, 
with my pupils — I saw the. danger— we saved Some of the boys have been wounded. That is 
the ladies — nobody is hurt ; that is all.” a trifle. ^p,obert is happy; but he sees that 

His lordship wishes to know who Mr.” Eobert Will does not quite like it. But he says it is 
1 1 may be. He tells him that he is a man of letters, not the part of a general to expose himself, and 
!| a philosopher, and a political writer, who, for explains to 'Will that he is to be jus companion, 
want of a patron, has been obliged to lake a which, under tlie circumstances, is satisfactory, 
sitnation in tlie college of Mr. Jackson. He The second act is at Lord Morden’s mansion 
. had been the tutor of Edward Prior. Lord in Lombard-street. Briton, his lordship’s , 
I] Morden has heard of him. He offers him the principal valet, is showing Will the house. 

I post of bis secret aiy, his friendship, protection, " Mr. Will,” he says, "you have now' seen 
j fable, house, equipages, and four hundred pounds the whole establishment. Are you satisfied with 
j sterling a year for lite — that was not sumcient, your apartment ? Would you like a larger or 
he would double'or treble it. more sumptuous one ?” 

"Speak freely, my lord,” says Eobert. ."I "Oh no! it is too fine for me. What a dif- 
know that your grace, like many other noble- ference between this and the dormitories at 
men, is dissatisfied with the influence of the Oxford!” 

proud Count of Essex.” " I shall be careful,” says the amiable valet, 

" Ah ! you know that ? Well, my dear " to anticipate all your wishes. In the mean 
Eobert, this ascendancy is, perluqis, on the time, shall I order you some puddings, some 
] point of being finibhed. We have a strong sweetmeats, and some muscat ?** 

( party — Lord Buckingham, llocley, Loid Strut- " Sweetmeats ! muscat ! My lord is too good ; 

I ford, whom 1 never see, whose family is in exile but, what is your name, my dear ?” 

—but it is all the same. Here is a matter m " Biigton.” 

whicb you may be useful. Here are some notes; "Tell me, Mr. Brigtoii — this lit lie pavilion i 

reduce them to order to make me an eloquent in the park — the view must besu})eib. It would | 
memoir. You know that Elizabeth cultivates be a delicious })lace to paint m. Gould you let 
literature. An energetic and elegant st^lc me see it?” 

fixes her attention. 1 will sign it, and be re- "Nothing easier; I will conduct you. If, 

I sponsible. ^My dear Eobert, we aic English- before dinner, you would wish to take a proine- 

' men, we loie our countiy, we cherish our nade on liorseb.ick to give jou an appetite, I I 

I I sovereign, and it is our duty to culigbten her, will order them to saddle Zephyr, a cliariiung 

and free her nobles from the caprices of a la- beast, that cuts the air— five niilcs in ten mi- 
vourite.” nutes at the last race.” 

Eobert is delighted with the honours heaped Will declines to ride just now in this beau- 
upon him, and readily undertakes the task tiful park in Lombard-street, and Brigton is 
assigned him, surprised with a visit from Lord Straflbrd, w ho 

In the mean time, Will and tlie boys have sajs to him: 
got the horses and carriage all right, and come "Tell me, my dear” — this was the way lords 
Upon the scene, ilaria inquires anxiously if he addressed valets in the days of the sublime 
is hurt, and is gratified to find that be is as Elizabeth — "tell me, my dear, do you think 
comfortable as possible. your master will be home soon ?” 

" Are these your pupils ?” asked Lord " Can’t say, my lord; he came home at three 
Morden. o’clock in tlie morning, and had scarcely spoken 

" Yes, my lord,** says Eobert; "this is Mr. two words to aajr lady, when the grand chancellor 
Tomy, the first Greek scholar of the school ; sent for him.** 

} this IS Mr. Big, who had only two faults in his " It is well. Leave me ;’* and Will and his 
yesterday’s theme ; Mr. Burg, who draws from fiieud Brigton lake their little walk in the 
the round.** After romancing in this fashion, park. 

he says, lord, dai^ ask you a favour ?** Lord Strafford, left alone, talces the oppqrtu- 
" Speak. You coma not Jo me a greater nity to make a little soliloquy. " Morden is in 
kindness.” favour,” he says, " but what pretext have I for 

" This is Mr. Will, a young student of Oxford, coming to see him, when 1 have been so long 
who is going to London to seek a place. He absent P Ah ! that little accident to his sister 
has exc^ent talents, and you will greatly oblige in the woods of Hyde* Park will answer. Love * 
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and spite entef inte the disgrace of Essex j h» “ I was certain *tbat mV perorafeinn wouH de- 
antagonists tmmph^btit will they long? The light her;*you have w^ praised her literary 
heart of (Mt sovereign is diffionlt to understand, taste.” 
i and often the weaknesses of Elizabeth destroy ** After a moment’s reflection, she declared 
I the resolutions of the Queen of England. The that the author of the memoir was a mati of ^ 
j favourite may soon make his enemies tremble in merit and ability.” 

the 5 )alace of St. James. I am bound to Essex. “ Wliat !” cried the overjoyed secretary. , 

1 I like JMorden. One goes down, the other rises. ** She said tliat ? How intoxicating is such 
f The situation is very embarrassing j let me con- praise, from the mouth of a sovcrei^.” , 

I suit my conscience. Essex is my friend ; if he ‘‘ ‘ So devoted a subject/ she added, * merits 
' regain the confidence of Elizabeth, he has my a recompense/ ” • ’ 

esteem; if he lose her friendship, ho must ne- "Ah! my lord,” said the modest Eobert, , 

I ccssarily lose mine. The faithful subject must “ the good of my country, the gratitude of my 

j immolate to his sovereign his dearest affections, fellow-citizens, and the esteem of Elizabeth, are 

Come, come ! one is never embarraiped in fol- the only rewards to wliich T aspire.” 
f lowing the path of honour. Mordon’s sister is " Then, turning towards the chancellor, * Sir ' 
( a widow, rich and beautiful. I am free. I have Duke,’ slie said, * 1 make Lord Morden cheva- 
1 no heir but that poor nephew ; iny brother has lier of the Order of Henry the Eighth.* ** i 

j died in exile,** " You ?” exclaimed the astonished secretajy ; 

I Ijady Morden comes in, and expresses her " how is this ? and wliat of me ?’* 

I sui’])rise at seeing, Lord Sf rafford. lie tells her " 'Let him continue to servo me as a faithful 

• that he heard of her accident in the circle of subject, and there sliall be no bounds to my 

I the Duchess of Buckingham, and had shud- l)cncfactions.* ” 

,j dered at her danger, lie inquires for Lord "Yes, my lord, but me ” 

i Morden, and pretends to be surprised to hear " You see, my friend,” continued his lord- 

tliat he is at court, and that Essex is in dis- ship, too intent on iiis own honours to notice 

I grace. She tells him of a wonderful memoir the disappointment of his scribe, and showing 

I that he has read to the queen, which has done him his decoration — "you see the reward of iny 

' his business. Finally, he invif es Lady Morden zeal and of my labours.” 

and family to a hunting party he is about to give " And mine, what is mine, my lord ? Have you 
at his estate at Brixford, and makes love to the not spoken of mo ?” 

I lady. " Spoken of vou! my dear; and to whom, if 

I Kobert is very anxious to know the success you please ? To the queen ? She does not 

I I of his memoir, which Will has assisted him to know you.” 

' write, giving it, in fact, its most satirical "Ah! very true. However, this memoir will i 

I I ouches. A despatch is brought him fram Lord make me known to her.” ^ 1 

I ^fordeii, which informs him of a complete vie " But it is the matter and not the form wliich ’ 

tory; that Essex is overthrown, and that he is has fixed her attention. The style is only an ^ 

* master of the situation. He encloses a portrait accessory. Besides, the praises she has given ' 

I of Essex, and wishes a tolling caricature, ridi- must be flattering to you, and the favours I 

1 ciile being a terrible weapon with the English, have received are, in some sort, reflected upon 

I Robert is in ecstasies. He sees himself a great you.” i 

j man — member of Parliament, perhaps — ccr- " What !” muttered tlie indignant Robert to 
' taiuly member of the Privy Council. But he himself, " I have been the footstool of his cle- 

I j mu^t manage to get Will to draw Jiim a carica- vation ! Ah ! the blood carries me to the 

' tuve. Will also wants something. Miss Maria’s head!” — a French idiom descriptive of premo- ' 

drawing-master has been taken ill, and he nitory symptoms of apoplexy. But he had the- 
would like to take his place, pro tempore, art to suppress his indignation, and pretend to ' 

Robert promises to speak to my lord about it, be satisfiea. Lord Morden, touched by his pro- , 

and Will gladly engages to draw the caricature, fessions of devotion, commissions him to make 

without knowing its subject or object. a grand festival that evening with every iina- ‘ 

Lord Morden, returned from the court, giiiablc luxury. "Try,” he says, "to have , 

] accosts his ingenious secretary cheerfully : Shakespeare and his company. My house holds 

I " Well, my dear Robert, I have obtained the only twelve hundred persons — distribute three 

' honours of a triumph. Congratulate me, iny thousand invitations. Send them to all the 

I friend.** wealthy citizens. Have an immense crowd, , 

" Ah ! my lord,** exclaims Hebert, “ with confusion, and prodigality. Sow gold broadcast 

what impatience have I awaited your return ! wherever you go.” * I 

Have the kindness to give me some particulars. Lord Strafford calls to congratulate the new . 

1 se^ that my stylfi lias struck the court.” favourite. Lord Morden pretends to regret the i 

" Yes, our memoir has been very fortunate, disgrace of Essex. Strafford thinks this tone , 
The queen listened with the liveliest attention.” wise, as he is sure thatElvwbeth lovisEsseXjUud, i 
"Oh! what au honour!” exclaims the en- at the worst, will only banish him. J 

raptured Robert; "how capital! how happy "But tell me, my friend,” says he, "when 1 1 
you make me 1** ^ ' you read your letter to the queen, was she 1 1 

"Just imadne that she wished ‘to hear a angry?” ij 

’ second time the three last*pages.” No, quite cool.” i 
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“ Essex is lost,” thoiigli* StraJI3ord< “Aad 
what were^tlie charges against the coanfc which 
-seemed to afect her most ?” 

, That of des|>ising her anthority/^ 

He can neifcr recover,” thought the prudent 
courtier ; ** my good Morden ! my true friend ! 
this day opens for you a new career. At what 
hour did you Ime the court 
^ At mnuc^CiOck.” 

** Heaven ! I am too fast,” thought Strafford. 
” Essex must still have resources ; he may be 
aMe to bend the queen.” So he took the other 
tack, hoped the count would be able to justify 
himself. For himself, he was devoted to his 
sovereign : his brother had been a rebel ; fought 
for the Stuarts, and died in exile. He had been 
all the more anxious, on account of this ana- 
chronatic treason, to give proofs of his loyalty. 

There is not much love-making, unhappily, in 
our little comedy, but we iiave next a scene be- 
tween Will, the Oxford student, turned drawing- 
master, and his pupil. Miss Maria. She shows 
him her copy of a head of Niobe. It is perfect. 
She says her old master was not satisfied with 
it. He exclaims against such gross injustice, 
by whicli masters discourage their pupils. She 
inmiires tenderly after his wounded arm. He 
is delighted that she should know who had saved 
lier from the Hyde Park peril, and rather sorry 
that he was not half killed on that occasion. He 
reminds her of having seen her at those races at 
Newmarket, and liopes tliat her teacher may 
' have a long fit of illness. Miss Maria thinks 
1 that when teacher and pupil arc nearly of an 
age they get along better. There springs up a 
little intimacy, which, Will says, is gi'eatly to 
tlie benefit " 01 tbe pupil. But to-day, her hand 
trembles. There arc days when one ought not 
to w^ork. She thinks it must be the fault of 
the crayons. Decidedly, they are bad. He 
proposes to study geography ; but whatever is 
proposed, they always return to the one subject, 
but are interrupted by Lord and Lady Morden, 
who come to propose a marriage to Maria. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has demanded her 
hand for his nephew, the Baronet Tourville. It 
is a great match. Elizabeth will sign the con- 
tract. Maria makes the slight objection that 
she does not love this baronet, but is told that 
she will soon enough, and must be married to 
him in a week. Wdl, naturally, hearing all this, 
is in despair; but a little reassured when he 
hears Lord Morden declare tliat he does not 
propose to marry her to any one against her in- 
clinations. 

At this juncture, Mr. Brigton, the valet, 
with a low voice and a mysterious manner, gives 
Lord Morden a despatch. He reads it, and can- 
not conceal his agitation ; however, he controls 
himself, and they all go to dinner. Will is in 
great trouble about tbe projected marriage of 
Miss Maria. «.■ If he onJ^'J^knew who he was, and 
happened to bo some&dy, he would propose for 
her himself. Being nobody, that he knows of, 
he is miserable accordingly. 

To him, Miss Maria ; who says she has good 
^cw^ws.to tdi him. She has reason to believe 




that her 'marriage with the Baron Tottrv21e’*^it 
was baremet just now — k broken, ‘^Oh ! hap- 
piness !”says Will She hopes !iKK Her uncle 
has received a despatch which has greatly trou- 
bled him, and sim thinks, of coarse, it must 
relate to her marriage. cause 

him such inquietude. - 

“By the way, Mx. Will,*^ says to jady, 
“ what made you leave college ?*’ 

“ I am eighteen, miss, aM my studies are 
finished.” 

“ And when we met you, you were going to 
your family ?” ^ 

“ Not exactly — in fact, that would be rather 
difficult, because I do not know who they are.” 

Will fears to be taken for an adventurer. 
She asks his name. He has ncme but Will, 
which she is aware is not a family name, and 
though it has sufficed to win the honours of the 
University, he has some not unreasonable doubt 
whether it will help him to win the charming 
Maria. 

Robert now encounters Will, and tells him 
that milord and his family are lost. That 
memoir, which they had written together for 
Lord Morden, had been his ruin. Essex Jiad 
appeared to be lost. The queen had condemned 
him to exile. He submitted ; asked for a part- 
ing interview, which she liad the weakness to 
grant. It ended in his being pardoned and re- 
stored to favour, and to the power, of course, 
of revenging liis injuries, and especially upon 
the author of the memoir. • 

“He will not avenge himself,” says Will; 
“ he is happy.” 

“ The most irritating passages are those you 
have written.” 

“ You asked for biting epigrams and satires, 

I and I "ave them to you.” 

“ Then that caricature ! It is all over Lon- 
don.” 

“ What caricature ?” 

“Tbe one you made against Essex.” 

“ Me ?” 

“Yes; you are so young, 1 feared to trust 
you.” 

“Mr. Robert, you have treated mo very 
badly. You have made a tool of me. Happily, 
the drawing was not signed.” 

“Oh yea it was. 1 wrote on it ‘Robert, 
fecit.* ” 

“ So much the worse for you, then.” 

Robert proposes to escape. Will rushes out 
to denounce himself to the constables, who 
already surround tlie house, as the sole author 
of the mischief. He tells them that he is the 
intimate friend of Lord Morden, the writer of 
the memoir, the designer of the oaricature. 
They laugh at him. As a last resource he 
writes to Essex, and chargel himself witjh all 
these atrocities. 

Lord Strafford comes in disguise to see his 
friends* Will begs he will assist him to move 
the court in favour of Lord Morden. . 

“You wish to go to court?” says Lord 
Strafford ; “who are you, young man?” 

“ Who am I P Thc?prot%i of Lord Morden.” * 
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•^ Yoti Ittre no other title, and you dare in- 
terfere ?*| ‘ 

• , ‘*0ratrttt3© does not reckon difficulties. The 
famih of Miss Maria is in danger.” 

"very due sentinients, no doubt; hut bavfe 
the goodness not to mix up my name in tliis 
' affair.” 

Will redoubles his entreatiesj and goes off 
ijlto an extravagant eulogy on the charms of 
Mss Maria, declaring his urm conviction that 
no one can be cruel enough to injure the uncle 
of 80 much perfection. 

“ A young man, without name or birth,” sa 3 [s 
Ihe astonished courtier, "to dare to raise ms 
eyes to the niece of his benefactor ¥* 

Will declares that gratitude alone — gratitude 
and iustice — impel him to rush to the palace of 
St. j^ames, accuse himself as the author of all 
the mischief, and demand to expiate his offences 
in the Tower of London. 

I " Tower of London ! What amhiiioii 1” says 
I Strafford. " Do you not know that the Tower 
I is for nobles and statesmen ? They will send you 
I to Newgate or Bedlam.” 

I “1 will thro^ myself on iny knees to our 
: sovereign. Elizabeth is a woman — she will 
, pardon.” 

"Pllizabeth is a queen — she will punisli.” 

' " 1 will say to her — Madam, I have never 

known rny family— I was deprived of my father 
ill my infancy.' ” 

I , " What is that ? Wliat do you say ? Who 

i , was your father ?” 

, " i do not know. I will say, ‘ You see at 

I your knees the son of an exile.’ ” 

! " Of an exile ? How came you here ? How 

I long have you known Jjord Morden?” 

; "Since yesterday. 1 saved the life of my 
j lady, at the hunt in Hyde Park.” 

!| "You seem to have been well educated. Who 
j liad charge of your infancy?” 
i “A poor fanner in the county of Kent.” 
j "Wiiatdo I hear? And before you came 
' here, what were you ?” 

; " I studied at the University of Oxford.” 

; "A poor farmer — University of Oxford — 

I wliat is your name ?” 

"Will.” 

" Heavens ! all my doubts are removed. Un- 
happy boy, why have you left the university ?” 

" My studies were completed — they dismissed 
me.” 

Strafford tries in vain to dissuade him from 
his project of going to the queen in behalf of 
Lord Morden. He orders him to stop. Will 
does not much respect his orders, lie implores 
him to regard his own interests. Will does not 
see the necessity. He is compelled to declare 
himself liis uncle. Will is glad, doubtless, to 
havjc found his family ; to know that lie is the 
nephew of a great lord, and in a position to 
claim the hand of Maria — hut he has writtcu 
that letter to Essex, and must await the conse- 
quences. Lord Strafford, his caution overcome 
by natural affection, is going himself to the 
queen. 

A letter arriyes from 'the court for Will, by 


a special courier from St, Jnmies'^to Lombard- 
street. It bears the arms of the Count of 
Essex. Will opens and reads aload: "Mr. 
Will, I have read your letter with attention, and 
I approve the sentiments you manifest toward 
your protector, Morden. i was disposed to for- 
get Ins libel, hut since it is you who are its 
author, as well as of the caricature, it is you 
only whom I must pardon. Have, therefore, no 
! anxiety, and say, moreover, to Lord Morden, 
that if we find at court men always disposed to 
injure, there are also generous hearts always 
ready to pardon, even while they have the 
pow'er of vengeance.” 

Lord !Morden is grateful ; Lord Strafford de- 
mands the hand of Maria for his nephew ; Lady 
Morden accepts Lord Strafford for her husband ; 
all ends happily, and Lombard-street is in a blaze 
of glory. 

Such is the comedy of tliej Student of Oxford. 
Tt is droll iu its localities and French renderings 
of English cliaracter, but it is not without a 
good degree of dramatic interest, and never for 
an instant offends tlic nicest sense of propriety, 
wliich, of itself, is rather a rare virtue in a 
Ercucii comedy. 

THE SIEGE OF EA VENNA. 

I'? wofiil plight, a piteous sight, 

The Exarcli was that day ; 

T\''e Venice men sat round to hear 
The tale he came to say. 

The Greek hath lost, with little cost 
The Lombard he hath won 

To tlie iron crown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone : 

‘‘ For, while the old wolf Lultprand 
Was fighting for tho Franks, 

llis wily nefjhew Hihlebraud , 

(Among whose robber ranks 

Vicenza’s Duke rode unabasht) 

Hath seized Eavenna town. 

And from the Imperial city dasht 
The Imperial standard down.” 

A joyful man the Exarch was 
The morrow of that day ; 

We Venice men set sail again 
To seize the Lombard’s prey. 

At shut of day, Ravenna lay 
Before us on the height: 

We dropp’d adown beneath the tow'n 
After the fall of night : 

At fall of night there was no light 
In heaven above tho masts ; 

Without a sound, we ran aground, 

And fix’d our arbelasts : 

At mid of night was sound and light 
Thro’ all Kavenna town ; 

Loud rang the belft^ove the ;jaslbl 
Of thousands trara^d down. 

At ope of day in fetters lay 
The Lombard Hildebrand : 

The town was ours ; about tho towers 
We roam’d, a merry band. 
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** The fight, God wot, waa 6hoct and hot. 

Bear Hildehraod ahoajfd. 

Eettew your oath,** Poge Otso quoth, 

And taha ymir lawful lord. 

<*The Pnhe is dead,” be latigVd, a&d s^A 
** The oity is all our own. 

Stand forth Exarch 1 To thee St. Hark 
Gives bank Eavenna town.” • 

Then all ontHght, for great delight, 

* The Exarch wept, I trow. 

As he had woful been before, 

So was he joyful now. 

By that night’s cost, the Lombard lost 
What OUT Duke Orso won 
With great renown, the stoutest town 
That ever was built of stone. 


MUSICAL PHYSIOGNOMIES. 

Latateb-’s followers saw, in the shape of the 
features, sure marks of the individual’s moral 
nature. According to them, all the predominant 
sentiments and passions contract the muscles in 
a Way peculiar to that class of sentiment and 
passion. These contractions, frequently re- 
newed, impress upon the countenance a certain 
type of expression, and at last sensibly modify 
the features : which thus betray, in a palpable 
manner, the inclinations of the soul and the 
secret longings of the heart. 

By carrying similar inductions a little further, 
you may "determine, in a wajr that is mostly 
satisfactory, a man’s position in the world, his 
private tastes, his mode of life, the amount of 
his education, and frequently even his profession 
(if he have a profession), from his gait, manner, 
and outward behaviour. ^ As to people living on 
their incomes j their railway shares, rents, and 
cash in the funds, transpire at every pore. It is 
impossible to confound them for a moment with 
poor devils who have to work for their living. 

A clever man makes a bow unlike a fool’s 
bow. An office clerk docs not w'alk like a shop- 
man; and a violinist’s ways differ, in many 
points, from a clarinetist’s, a flutist’s, or a 
cornist’s (hom-players). There are even, in 
the visage of every artist belonging to the dif- 
ferent categories of instruments, distinctive 
characters which quite prevent one from being 
mistaken for the other. 

Thus, says M. Comettant, from whose clever 
sketches we cull more harmonious flowers,^ 
honi- players have a certain swollen look 
aWt the face, arising frotn tlieir constant 
efforts while blowing in their instrtlment. But 
besides the physical influence, there is also the 
mon^ infl,aenoe which the practice of such or 
such an instrument produces on the musician. 
Comists, for instance, are the most distinguished, 
both by education ani}.' lAfinners, of all the 
orchestral artists who^erform on brass instru- 
ments. The bom is essentially poetic by nature, 

♦ Gee A French Hand on the Piano, page 9 of the 
tttrrent volonae of All the Year Round. 


and enjoys the privilege of being admitted into 
"salons’’ and ball-rooms, ^e ar^t takes the 
rank of his instrument, and ma^s itself a man 
of the world, in order to shine there with his 
favoured horn. The well-known proverb may 
be modified to " Tell me what instrument you 
play, and T will tell you whajb comneay you 
keep, and consejiuently what you are.” 

The comist himself borrows something of the 
gentle gravity of his instrument— of its rural 
and fantastic character. Kind, tender-hearted, 
impressionable by the beauties of nature', he 
loves the country, the sombre woods and their 
solitary nooks. In love, he is faitliful by duty, 
but inconstant by nature. He is incessantly 
dreaming of a happiness which he cannot attain ; 
for, alas! he knows not where to fix it. Hw 
love is an unhappy love which blooms for all 
womankind, and stops to make choice of none. 
It is an affair of the imagination rather than of 
the heart. And so Ibe comist, often misunder- 
stood, often also deceived and disillusioned, 
remains single — unless Cupid, in his crafty ^vli- 
ness, sacrifice him as a victim to some innocent 
maiden of thiHy-six, or to some^ colonel’s nidow 
whose dear first husband was passionately fojid 
of the horn. 

The most astonishing hom-player known, is 
VrviEU, who, by some inexplicable means, by a 
multiple pressure of the lips no doubt, bas sne- 
ceeded in producing flourishes on his instrument 
with several parts sounding at once. If -M. 
Comettant iiad not himself heard the artist, in 
the intimacy of a private tcte-a-t^tc, he would 
liave refused to believe so extraordinary a fact. 
Vivier (an exception to the usual type of 
cornists) is no less eccentric as a man than as 
a musician, llis life is a long succession of 
jokes. 

He was once crossing the Belgian frontier, 
on his return to France. Whoever has done, 
the same, will have a recollection of the Eroncii 
douaniers (customs officers) probably more 
lively than agreeciblc. llis luggage consisted 
of a coujde of trunks, one of which he appeared 
to attempt to conceal from their prying eyes. 
Instantly, hands were laid on that trunk and the 
key demanded. 

"Monsieur,” said Vivier, whispering in the 
douanier’s ear and casting an anxious glance 
around, "do let me pass this trunk without 
opening it. 1 assure you it contains nothing 
subject to duty.” 

"The key,”" snarled the douanier, "or I force 
the lock.” 

"Monsieur, I entreat you.” 

" Enough, monsieur. The key, I say.” 

" No, not enough. If necessary, I will go 
down on my knees.” 

" Useless, monsieur. The key ! The key !” 

" In the name of Heaven, monsieur I In fhe 
name of vour beloved wife and your darling 
children, t conjure you not to open the trunk ! 
For— I swear it on the ashes of my departed 
aunt-^there is nothing in it liable to duty.” 

Of course; the lock was forced. A dozen 
douaniers* hands liftedrihe Udj and the dozen 
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moi»y, that quick and feverish dock, whi^my 
almost always be obsetred in kitn. On the 
field of battle (that is* out of i\n ordlieetm) 
he preserves the same expression, mingled with 
a haughty melattdioly. 

The kettle-dmromer ou^t not only to be an 
excellent musiciaja, gifted with a delicate ear, 
but he must also possess certain, physical qu^i- 
ties (a supple wrist, for instance), without which 
all the practice in the world would remain un- 
availing. And, as musicians alone are able to 
appreciate his merits, he is continually suffering 
from wounded vanity, and becomes mournful 
and misanthropical, now many small pianists, 
poor violinists, and ignorant singers, arc made 
much of in society and liberally remunerated, 
while the ketllc-drummer, a thorough musician, 
often learned in fhe art of composition, lives, 
neglected, on the trifling pay he earns in the 
orcliestra! All because kettle-drums are not 
admitted into drawing-rooms, and ladies cannot 
show off their graces and make themselves in- 
teresting by affecting to faint with pleasure at a 
successful tap or roll ! 

The “timbalier” observes, in all the transac- 
tions of life, the strictest exnctitudc. lie pays 
his tradesmen regularly, and never puts his name 
to a bill. Like subaltern bureaucrats, he wears 
threadbare clothes, but of scrupulous neatness. 
Sevend distinguished composers, at the head of 
whom we may place Adolf >hc Adam, commenced 
their musical career by kettle-drumming, of 
which they acquittcjd themselves, more or less, 
well. Duprez, the famous opera-singer, was a 
kettle-drummer before he turned tenor. 

But the most celebrated of these arti&ts, on 
every account, is assuredly SchucitzhoefTer, 
kettle-drummer at the Opera, and author of 
several important works, amon^ which is the 
Sylphide, Taglioni’s triumph. With a name 
more German than Germany itself, Schneitz- 
hmffer waa French, a Gascon by birth and 
temper. A volume might be filled with his 
eccentric jokes. The first, and perhaps the most 
original of all, was perpetrated on his arrival in 
Pans, where he came to settle as a singing- 
master. Knowing that his name, stuck full of 
consonants, was impossible for Parisian lips to 
utter* he wrote on his card, 

SCHNEITZnCEFFEE, 
(Pronounce Bertrand,) 

Pbo3?essoe op Singing. 

This pleasantry was more effective in spreading 
his name* than if he had advertised for years in 
all the newspapers. * 

Hautboys, tambourines* and flutes, were long 
tbe only instruments to which the French, m 
days of old, danced their “Jbranles,” and their 
"gftiliardes*” ^"The m^^of hautboys," says 
Father Mersbne, “is/<proper for grand as- 
semblies, such as ballets, weddings, village 
f6teS^ and other public rejoicings, on account of 
tbe loud noise it sends forth, and tlie great 
bufmouy wldeh it makes.” In spite of modem 


modify the tone), tbe hautbcgr docs not lead 
itself to rapid and biilhant bravura movements. 
Its mechanism still remains defective ; and many 
a passage which is possible on ike hautboy, in one 
key, becomes impraetioable when transposed into 
another. 

But if tbe bantboy bo deficient in brilliancy it 
possesses other valuable qualities ; it is sweet* 
pastoral, simple, and touching. No mstmment 
sings with a greater charm the chaste and 
primitive airs or mountainous countries. 

The hautboyist, like the sounds of his in- 
strument, is serious, tender-hearted* simple, 
and timid,*. Tn love, he is less passionate 
than the violinist ; but his love is durable. A 
woman who wishes (as all women do wish) to 
have a constant Imsband, cannot do better than 
niany a hautboyist. Notwithstanding wliich, it 
is barely possible that some individual haul boy ist 
may prove inconstant. It is difficult to warrant 
anything. 

His house is also very orderly, and manifests 
economical tastes. Of all the musicians of the 
orchestra, he is perhaps the only one who owns a 
savings bank book. Without exactly pretend- 
ing to elegance, he is alv'ays very respectably and 
remarkably neatly clad. His habits are scdeii- 
larj, and he is sparing of speech. He never 
lodges in furnished apartments. Everything 
about him is carefully arranged. His music- 
books — rare circumstance with professional inu- 
‘'icians — are never scattered about the furniture, 
but are placed iu order, in a receptacle beside 
Ills desk especially devoted to that purpose. The 
hautboyist is punctual at rehearsals, and is one 
ot the fiist to t akc his place in the orchestra when 
I he hour of performance arrives. Consequent ly, 
it is rare that liis modest pay is diminished by 
fines incurred during the month. 

The hautboyist practises, standing in front of 
his desk, with his two hands applied to In’s in- 
strument. This position necessarily gives, in 
the end, a certain stiffness to the whole of his 
person. On the other hand, the music of the 
hautboy, simple, pastoral, frequently monotonous 
and melancholy, docs not provoke in the 
performer those twistings of the neck, which 
some artists believe themselves allowed to in- 
dulge in, in order to give greater expression to 
passages of a passionate character. The result 
IS, that a hautboyist performing a solo is all but 
a marble statue. 

The hautboy’s grand defect is its “ quacking” 
occasionally : especially in the hands of amateurs, 

A young man, dwelling in a provincial town, 
had been subdued by the charms of a widow, 
whose husbaud’s death had made her so ioeon- 
soiable that she sought consolation for her 
immense loss by flirting with 'every man alia 
met with. Her admirer was handsome, ami- 
able, and rich. Everything seemed to be in his 
favour. But, as no one is perfect, he played 
the hautlioy witli an ad libitum ornamentation 
of “ quacks.” It was a pity j emmcialiy as he 
fancied himself a fine player. Every evmiing 
he visited the widow, making all sorts of decla- 






ratioE9» in f rose, in verse, and in hauiboj 
mMc. Sb© listened to them with thai per* 
Sdious show of favour of wliicli coquettes pos- 
, sess the se^i This lasted until her hospitable 
«a|td incousolahle heart began to tire of his 
attentions, preferring another’s. The hautboy 
helped her to get rid of him. 

■ ” Monsieur Charles,” she said one evening, 
” I should like to see you perfect, and you have 
one defect ” 

“What is itP” asked Cliarlcs, much sur- 
prised. 

“ You play the hautboy ill.” 

“Very well; I will leave off playing, if you 
desire it.” ^ 

“ On the contrary, I wish you to play it well. 
Go to Paris, take lessons of good masters, and 
when yon come back we will sec if I can 
accept you as my husband.” 

The lover, after making a few timid objec- 
tions, yielded to the caprice of the woman he 
adored. He took lessons in Paris, and prac- 
tised six hours a day. On liis return, he 
selected the first moonliglit night, and stole 
under his beloved widow’s window, hautboy in 
hand, and treated her to an unexpected sere- 
nade. But, whether tlirough emotion, or need 
of more practice, he “quacked” louder and 
more frequently than ever. The serenade was 
interrupted by peals of laughter from the wi- 
dow’s window. That very night he started for 
America, where he pined away and died, sighing 
with liis last breath, “ The hautboy has been the 
bane of my happiness. If I had liot played the 
hautboy she would have loved me — perhaps. If 
1 had only thought how easy it is, to play the 
hautboy !” 

The date of the invention of the violin is 
very doubtful. Some think it was introduced 
by the Crusaders, wlio obtained it from some 
Indian population. Others hold that it is of 
French origin, as appears to be indicated by the 
earliest Italian scores, where it is designated as 
the “piccolo violino alia Francese,” the little 
violin after the French fashiou. The oldest 
violin known, was made by Jean Kerlin, a Bre- 
ton lute-maker, whose name it bears, with the 
date It was in the possession of M. 

Ivoliker, in Paris, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The etymology of the word 
violin is as uncertain as the exact time of its 
invention. 

To judge by the numerous experiments, aU 
unavailing, which have been made to modify the 
form of tue violin, we are led to conclude that 
it has long since attained its architective per- 
fection. The fiddle-maker’s art is the only one 
which makes no progress. Its efforts tend to 
nq improvement, but simply to remain sta- 
tionary, by imitating the productions of Maggini, 
Steiner, Guamerius, and Stradiverius. The 
structure of the violin, apparently so simple 
that it seems to be formed merely ot four boards 
of unequal size, a handle, and four pegs, is never- 
theless very complicated. 'There are in its 
structure impenetrabkunysteries which puzzle 


and bewilder men of science- Still, it cannot 
be doubted that'the old makms were guided by 
certain principles, based on aeoostics and ma- 
thematics. Chance does not prodnee good re- 
sults unfailingly and constantly. However that^ 
may be, the tradition of those principles was* 
lost ; as is proved by the enormous number of 
inferior violins manufactured in Burope diurit^ 
the dose of the last century. < 

The violin is undoubtealy the most poetic, 
the most passionate, the most expressive, of aU 
instruments. In the orchestra^ it maintains such 
a pre-eminence over wind instruments, that they 
can never be considered as its rivals. In sym- 
phonies, as well as in acoompaniments, the 
violin constantly keeps up the^ musical conver- 
sation. Its four strings give it more than four 
octaves. The quality of its tone, which combines 
sweetness with vivacity, gives it an immense 
superiority ; and in the power of modifying its 
sounds and expressing the accents of passion, it 
competes with the human voice. 

The violin’s sympathetic and expressive tones, 
and the passionate music of wliich it is the 
dramatic interpreter, have incontestably a sen- 
sible influence on the “ morale” of the violinist. 
He is usually impassioned, irritable, of uncer- 
tain temper, proud, impressionable to excess, 
but timid. liis gaiety, like the violin’s, lias a 
touch of folly— of the burlesque often. In his 
pleasantries, lie juggles with awards, exactly as 
he juggles with notes when be performs Paga- 
nini’s “Carnival of Venice,” or Pilet’s “Mal- 
brook.” He is sad with no cause for sadness, 
and passes without transition from the sombre 
fourth string of his humour to the petulant 
merriment of his treble string. You speak to 
him, and liis thoughts arc occupied with some 
totally different subject. The violinist has pre- 
sentiments and visions, and is fond of reading 
fairy tales. The Devil’s Sonata,” necessarily, 
is the composition of a violinist. 

In person, the violinist is eminently dis- 
tinguished. His countenance, perfectly oval, 
is pde ; his nose is long and fantastic ; his 
mouth is wide ; his eyes are small but full of 
fire and fascination. His figure is slender. Did 
yon ever see a violinist of real genius, who was 
fat ? As an additional characteristic, he wears 
his hair long. 

In dress he is extremely particular, and likes 
to bedeck himself with jewellery. Several of 
the trinkets he wears mre given by peat per- 
sonages in token of their satisf^tion ; but others 
were purchased by himself, alUiough he passes 
them aU off as royal gifts. The violinist was 
the last man in France to give up wearing sira|)s 
to his trousers. He alw^s keeps hm epat 
buttoned, and the varnish of his boots is itre- 
proachable. Tlie hat alone, among all tlm de- 
tails of the toilett^ is sometimes of the slioek- , : 
ing bad sort; but l>. bad hat passes in certain ^ 
societies where the heas^akes i^eeedenoe of the 
thing which covers it. 

When he performs in public, the violinist en- 
deavours to excite the intere^ of his andienet 
by strange attitudes and flashing glances. His 
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. oHedt is to prodnoe the effect of a supemataral 
it is «his fixed idea, and'also one of the 
dements of hie success. A violinist with eaey 
gestures and a hfS6 like a thriving tradesman^ 
would not be a violinist, but simply ^ player on 
'the violm— which is a oompletely different thing. 

With the above-mentioned qualities, it is not 
diflieult to conceive what must be a violinist^s 
love. It is passionate and timid. He feels for 
the woman whom he loves, an indescribable 
mixture of opposite sentiments which oppress 
and agitate his heart. His pride tells him that 
he is not unworthy of the passion which he 
might inspire, even were he to court a duchess; 
but his timidity suppresses the avowal on his 
lips, and he niostly confines himself to loving 
wkI suffering in silence. 


THE REAL MURDERER. 

I. 

I STOOB for several minutes looking in through 
the shop-window, awhile my heart still shrank 
back from the course I had marked out. If the 
bookseller liad been a stem, even a business-like 
looking man, I should liavc given it up ; but he 
was mild and melancholy, and had tlie nervous 
aspect of a man who had lately reeeived a severe 
mental shock. Having studied his face well, 1 
walked in quietly, and in a subdued, but steady 
maimer, told him T was in immediat e want of 
work, and that I had heard he was making in- 
quiries for a woman to undertake the stitching 
in the binding-room of his establishment. He 
replied, with a scared and sidelong glance at an 
inner room, that he was indeed in urgent want 
of a stitching-woman, but be also requu-ed one 
who would live in the house, as his family w^ere 
not coming to dwell there ; and that no person 
who had applied for the place would consent to 
that* arrangement. To me, on the contrary, it 
contained a promise of success, which I seized 
instantly. 

Sir,” I said, “ I know’' all the circumstances ; 
but I am without a home, and I shall be willing 
to agree to your terms. 1 am not easily fright- 1 
ened ; and I have been used to living in a house * 
alone for many years.” 

He seemed relieved by my words and steady ! 
to^e ; but he regarded me with a slight air of I 
surprise and curiosity, seeing in me only a very | 
quiet, ordinary person, dressed in the plainest | 
garb of a workwoman. The terms he proposed * 
were liberal enough, and 1 agreed to them on 
the spot ; only desiring him to let me look over 
the workrooms and dwelling-place. Mr. Saxon 
called to an assistant to take charge of the shop, 
and then led the way himself. The house was 
empty of furniture, save a few articles in the 
kitchen which I was to inha^, and in a kind of 
olSice for Mr. ^axon’s u$je^irectly behind the 
shop. Passing throug^^|f^he empty chambers we 
ascended to the second floor, and entered the j 
binding^room, a large, low, nnceiled workshop, ; 
coihtgining an old ’onused printing-press, and | 
the Ibindi^-press, upon which lay the tools just I 


left by the binder, whose feet we heard descend- 
ing the outer stair as we went in from the 
house, la one comer of the room there was a 
steep staircase. Taking up ie candle from 
the table where Mr. Saxon had put it down? I ^ 
stepped quickly and decisively towards it, with- [ 
out waiting for any remark or objection, and lie ' 
Mowed me, though in silence and with some 1 
hesitation. The stairs opened^ without a door- ! 
way, into an attic Occupying the whole length of j 
the premises, with the black beams and rafters 
of the peaked roof rising h%h overhead. A t 
narrow dormer-window, set into a little gable in 
the slope of the roof, cast a scanty streak of the ' 
red evening light across one end of the attic, | 
leaving the space beyond in deeper gloom. The I 
blackened floor was crowded with piles of reams 
of paper reaching up to tlie blackened roof, with 
here and tliere a narrow passage between them, 
the nidesi of which led to a closet at the furthest i j 
end, divided by a slight partition of lath and 1 
plaster, and fomiing a separate room completely [i 
dark and secret. T made my way to it with j 
some difficulty, and found it so filled with paper ' 
that there was not space for a single person to 1 1 
enter it. 1 stood still for n minute gazing down 
the close vails of paper to the fading light in 
the sk.v, a single line of lurid red just visible I 
through the dormer-window ; and then I returned | 
to my white-faced and nervous master. j 

“You tell me you know all the circumstances, 
young woman ?” he said, in a low and tremulous j 
tone, 1 

“ I read them in the papers, sir,” I answered, | 
“andl happened to hft\c a relation who once >1 
worked liere — before jour time— and we were j 
interested about it. Yonder closet is the very 
place where old Mr. Saxon was found dead — ! i 
murdered, I suppose. Do you think the j’-oung H 
man, the apprentice, was really guilty of the * 
crime ?” I 

“ I cannot tell,” he replied hastily ; " the jury 
acquitted him; and by this time he has left the ' 
conuhy, 1 hear. But this is no place to talk 
about it. Are jou willing to live in the house 
alone ?” 

“ Sir, I am very poor,” I said, “ and it will 
suit my means to live where I shall have no rent 
to pay. You sec for yourself I am not nervous. 

I have not even a place to go to to-night, and I 
dislike the lodging-houses. If you will take me 
in at once, I .will fetch my things from the sta- 
tion, and be back before the shop is closed for 
the night.” 

There was little risk in taking me in, for all 
the chambers and workshops could be secured; 
and after my master had scanned my face for a 
moment with his sidelong gaze, he gave his oqp- 
sent for me to take possession at once, glad to 
meet with a decent-looking woman who would 
live iu the house. In an bourns time, I had re- 
moved .my few goods into the empty dwelling, 
and Mr. Saxon, after locking up his own^ room 
and the shop, had taken his depaature, bidding 
me good night kindly, bifl? with an 'air of mingled 
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^ wonder and iwtkfactiou. 1 lighted a fire in the 
kitchen grate, perhaps for the first time since 
tile purdered man had perished in the attic two 
stories overliead ; and drawing up the only chair 
ill, the place to the warm and lightsome hearth, 
I sat down with my face resting upon my spread 
hands, and with my hearing unnaturally keen for 
every sound, I began to tiunk, and consider, and 
ponder over many things in my heart. 

Until six weeks before I had been earning my 
own living comfortably by the embroidery of re- 
ligious vestments, in my native town about ten 
miles from ttiis; being also betrothed, and on 
the eve of marriage to George Denning, the 
foreman and ornamental bookbinde*for the mur* 
dered man. Through his influence, my. only! 
brother, a lad six years younger than I, had j 
been received mto the same establishment, and 
w^orked under him at the bookbinding. Our 
marriage had been put off from time to lime, 
until George could furnish the cottage he had 
taken, which was somewhat larger and better 
than befitted our position, so as to satisfy our 
fastidious tastes, which had been cultivated and 
fostered by the beauty of our employments. 
Besides, George was not witliout some restless 
ambition, and, though the murdered man was 
always considered very close and miser!}', still 
“ he had business sense enough to pay w^ell for the 
first-rate w'orkmauship, by which George brought 
repute and money to his establishment. 

The last embroidery I ever traced w'as an 
altar-cloth of crimson velvet, upon wliich I had 
just finished working the letters “I. H. S.” with 
rays of golden glory round them, wlicn George 
Demiiiig rushed in, ghastly and almost breath- 
less, and followed closely by a policeman. Ho 
said, though his white lips almost refused 4o 
speak the words, that old Mi\ Saxon had been 
' found dead in the paper-room, and that Willie 
Mas missing, Thougli liis voice shook, he spoke 
hurriedly, before tlic policeman could check him,- 
as if to give me a hint to conceal anything I 
kne\v. But I knew nothing. All tlic sunny 
morning I had been tranquilly embroidering the 
sacred “ J. H. S.” upon the crimson altar-cloth, 
thinking only of the iiorne that was preparing 
for me, while the murdered man lay dead, and 
Willie was fleeing or hiding for his life. And 
wherefore should he flee or hide ? 

1 would not write that dream of agony if I 
could. Willie was discovered in the darkest 
comer of the steerage of an emigrant ship bound 
for America, just as he had fled, without luggage, 
almost without a shilling after his passage was 
paid. He refused resolutely to give any expla- 
nation of his conduct. But there was nothing, 
save Ins mysterious flight, to fix the crime upon 
lifm, though the whole attic was ransacked for 
some clue to the murderers under the vigilant 
superintendence of George Denning, The feeble, 
infirm old man had been found dead just out- 
side the closet door, with traces of a vehement 
struggle for life about him, and with reams of 
. paper fallen upon him insuch a manner as to prove 


that the murderer had thrown them down in 
making bk escape. But no scrap of evidence 
could be brought against Willie, though suspi- 
cion, even my own, Tvas stroi^ against him ; and 
he pleaded with tears at his trial— for he was. 
committed to take his trial at the assizes— that 
he was not guilty. 

That was the verdict returned by the 
after a fearfully prolonged deliberation. Even I, 
did not fully believe iu bis innocence, so deadly 
was the mystery of his flight'; but g^ty, or not 
guilty, he belonged to me alone, and tWe was 
no one else to receive him when the law re- 
leased him. They gave him up to me, this pale, 
slight, boyish stripling of twenty, with fak curls 
and soft blue eyes and tremulous lips like our 
mother’s— this boy branded with the foul accu- 
sation of murder. We had to be attended by 
policemen as we trod our sorrowl'ul way through 
the streets, and while Willie cowered into the 
furthest corner of the railway-carriage, screen- 
ing liimself behind me, strange faces came to 
stare in upon us .but no man took his seat be- 
side us. A dull drizzling ram, the rain that 
comes with an east wind, was falling when we 
reached oiir native town ; yet behind us, and on 
each side, but at a marked distance, as if some 
ban was upon us, there went with us through 
the old familiar streets a band of pointing, whis- 
pering witnesses, while Willie leaned heavily 
upon my arm and drooped liis head, unable to 
bear the dim light of the clouded sky. Every 
step was a heart-pang. But we reached home at 
last, and, while he slunk in hastily, I turned and 
faced our townspeople, until most of them moved 
silently and quickly away. 

He had sunk down, faint and quivering in 
every limb, upon the settle by the fireplace, and, 
with a strange calmness, I set about getting tea 
I’eady, as 1 had done many a Sunday ovening 
when George and he had come over to see me. 
There was a dreary resemblance to Sunday in 
I that evening. All my w'ork, my embroidery- 
frames and reels of coloured silks, were cleared 
away out of sight, and we were wearing our 
Sunday dress: even the church bells were 
cluming for the week-day service, and the old 
ahnswoman, who bad been in to light oui* fire, 
had placed the Bible and a hymn-book upon the 
table. We were very quiet, too ; quieter than 
we ever were when George was about the house ; 
but 1 was expecting him every minute, and so 
was Willie. All the eveimg, through the splash 
of the rain and the moan of the wind, we lis- • 
teued for the clicking of the latch under his 
hand. But I began to understand bis absence, 
as the clock ticked out the creeping hours mo- 
ment by moment ; and still George never came. 

I c^ed myself down in the depths of my heart, 
and even there I ’Jbed to root out the thought 
lost it should ever be, to itsSf in words; I 
called myself the sister of a murdwer, and re- 
nounced all claim to be George Denning’s wife. 

I formed my plans while Willie slept like a 
child, worn out with the deathly agitatien of the 
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dfty ; liis fttSil poutmg lips relaxing into smiles of 
ocmtent as lip ky aloiig the old set^e, and the 
dreiight playing i^on bleached which 
but a few weeks sinoe had borne such a brave 
^ look of Qomii^ manhood* My hoard, which 1 
' had been sav^ against my wading, bad been 
spent upon his defence, and 1 had not enough 
njfoney to tal^e ns both together tt) America ; he 
cotiM not atay behind, so he should go on before 
me, and I would continue my embroidering until 
I cohld cam sulleient to join him. 1 know now 
that there was in my inmost thoughts a secret 
snbtk hope that when he was fairly gone George 
wotdd seek me again, and that there might still 
be something of the happiness we had so long 
looked forward to in the future. Willie agi^eed 
to my plan eag(^y, and pressed forward the few 
preparations we had to make ; so that in another ^ 
week 1 went with him to Liverpool, and engaged : 
a berth in an emigrant ship lor him, with no fear 
of his being arrested and brought back now. But 
of that one awful apbjecl wc never spoke to one 
another; though the boy’s manbewd seemed 
crushed into the helplessness and indecision of 
a child ; appealing and clinging to me until the 
last moment, as if he could not part with me. ^ i 
stood upon the landing-stage watching the i^ess^l 
as it was towed down the river, till the fog into 
wJuchit was sailing covered it from myc.\es; 
and then I opened a scrap of paper which Wdlkj 
had pressed into my hand at parting. 

“ What can 1 do ?” was written upon it ; 
"sister, 1 am hearUbroken for you; but I could die 
thankfully if I knew you would be happy, George 
Denning knows 1 am as innocent of this erhne 
as an unborn babe. If he would only tell you 1 
am not gudty I would be satisfied, Sister, 3 on 
do not believe it yet, but only hear wliat he can 
say. Heinows that 1 am innocent.” 

I cead thesM! sentences over until the one idea 
they expressed took full possession of my miutl 
George could prove at least to me tiiat my W illic 
was innocent, and 1 must obtaiu this proof from 
him by any means. All the time 1 was tra\elKng 
down to the town 1 was pondering over this 
secret. It was in George Denning’s heart ; but 
was not I there too ? and had he not a thousand 
times deckredhe could nol, if he would, conceal 
a thought from me ? True, it must be full of 
anguish and shame, or even, maybe, some part- 
nership in guilty knowledge, or George would 
have come forward at once to free my brother. 
Yet both of them had kept silence ; and Willie 
had risked his life upon the secret. But whatever 
this mystery was between my young brother and 
my betrothed hitsbaud, 1 had a right to know it, 
decide upon it for myself— I, no longer u 
child, but a. wmunn, who had battled with the 
worid. Endless speoulatioDS crossed my mind, 
always streugiheniug my respLutiou to spend my 
life, if that wm neoesaairy, in clearing Willie 
from the false aecusatioii which had sent him 
forth a sfronger among strangers. 

I knew the way to the pretty cottage in the 
the town, for I had been there once; 


not long since, with George and Willie, to see 
the preparations they were bo^ making for .me 
after their work-hours. Something of the old 
hope and confidence awoke, as fkna a long and 
miserabie trance, when I swung back the garden 
wicket, and walked slowly down the path to the 
porch, where lie and I liad sat together, talking 
in interrupted whispers, that on© and only time 
1 ever crossed his threshold. 1 needed only a 
few words from his lips, and though Willie and 
I might have Homelhing to forgive, how easy it 
would be to forgive Jiim ! I was not thinking of 
the murdered man at all, and scarcely of crime in 
coimexion with Gcoi-ge ; only that there u as a 
painful sccriit between Ub, and he must disclose 
it to me. As 1 lingered in the porch, before the 
door which to have opened to me as a 
cherished wife, the latch was lifted from within, 
and George Denning stood face to face with luc. 
It was only a few wiicks since we had met, but 
they had wrought the changes of a lifetime in 
him. When 1 had known him in tliat far diM ans 
past, he was a strong, powerful man, with the 
energy of ii warm spirit in eveiy feature of his 
liandsomc face ; now he stood before me gaunt 
lUidpaJe and shattered, with a droojiing bead 
and languid eyes that hardly kindled into lil'e as 
they rcstcti suddenly upon me. lie stretched 
out his trembling hand to the door-post for sup- 
port, but it boeaied to me like a barrier to pre- 
vent my entrance. 

"I am not coming in,” I said; but the stiong 
man reeled giddily, and would have stumbled 
over hib own threshold if 1 had not extended my 
arms tohi& help. He sank down upon the poich 
scat, and, leaning his head upon myshouldei, lie 
groaned bitterly. 

"Oil, Bachel !” he cried, in a weak, quendoub 
voice, lik(* an ailing child, "how 1 liavubuth'red. 
I have been ill almost to death, and longine all 
the tube for one sight of 3011. But you I'a\e 
t com^ back to me. God bicss jou, my Kaidu 1 ' 
You have sought me out, and nol cast me off. 
You arc a true Christian, llaclici.” 

" Willie is gone,” 1 answered, with a keen 
thrill of joy at Ins words of welcome; "it w'as 
wc who thought you had forsaken us, never 
coming to see us ; and I counting myself a mui- 
derer’s sister. But Willie says you know he is 
innocent. Tell me, George; trust me with the 
secret. Wliat is it ? What can it be that could 
hinder you coming forward to clear Willie 'f* 

My voice fell into a whisper as I uttered the 
last words ; and in the silence that followed we 
could hear the far-away mournful under tone from 
the life in the city, that always sounds to me like 
a ceaseless wading over the sorrow and crime of 
the crowded homesteads. But "in the gardens 
round us the birds were singing their last and 
gayest songs in the spring twilight; and the 
children, in their new freedom from the pinobmg 
cold of winter, were filling the quiet places with 
noisy laughter. 

"Rachel,” said George, rnsing himself up 
from leamng against mbf «nd looking away from 
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mill and gloomy eyes^ there is no on this day, that was dawning &int and grey 

secret. I know nothing but what you know. Of through the deserted house. At ^ early hour 
oouTse Willie thmks that 1 believe him innocent, the o^er workmen came, and saw in me agrave, 

I. do, upon my own soul. How could a iad quiet, dull woman, who was willing to bo a drudge 
like him be guilty of such a crime P It will make to her sewing-i)rcss ; but I was waiting stealthily ^ 
no dijfference between us, that suspicion fell upon for George. To me there were no other beings 
him, EacheL I meant to see him before he in the world but our two selves, no other interest 
smM, but I was so ill. See how I tremble even but the secret between us. I heard him coaning 
now.” up the outer stair, which led from the yard, step 

He did tremble like one of the youug leaves by step, while I sat still at thd sewing-press, 
upon the slender twigs of the poplar-trees in the working at the handicraft 1 had learned as a ofiild. 
hedge-rows, and his voice was more shaken than There was something death-like in his face, a 
his frame. Hvid, leaden dawning of despair, wh«m he saw 

George,” I answered, “ though I was Willie’s me, though his former comrades flocked in from 
own sister, 1 did not clear him. Why did he fly other workrooms to welcome him. We were 
like a criminal, and hide for his life ? There is not alone once doi’ing the day ; and as thelioui'S 
some reason, isome secret bctweeii^ou, and 1 will passed by, I perceived a change coming over his 
find it out. -If it takes my whole life, i must expression— a dogged, sullen aspect of resolve ; 
know it. There can be nothing more between us, a strong making up his mind to the contest with 
unless you will tell me. Oli ! tell me. I love me. 

you ; but I am no silly girl to love you blindly. I thought I had not entered upon my mode of 
1 will never marry you with a mystery that may action rashly, yet 1 had not in the least foreseen 
be murder between us. How did this old man what my life would be. I reckoned upon George 
die? Who was the murderer, George? And yielding* in a few weeks at the utmost, andcon- 
wliy should you and Willie risk everything to fiding his secret, whatever it might be, to my 
screen him ?” keeping. But 1 had not counted upon the slow 

“Tliere is no mystery,” he said, in a tone of and torturing death of love, and the deadly 
weariness, and leaning his head back against the suspicion, ever strengthening itself, that sprang 
wall, with his eyes closed, and his pale sunken up in its place. My impressions of the crime I 
face upturned to mine; “[ know nothing, was setting myself to track out liad been as vague 
Eacliel. Willie fled in a kind of panic ; that is as those of any woman’s would be, when the 
all I know. You are sacrificing yourself and me guilt appeared to rest either upon her lover or 
for nothing; but if you will leave me, you must; her brother; nor had I measured my strength 
I cannot help it. J did not think you could for the dreadful task I had chosen. When the 
speak and look like this ; w lieu I am ill, too. 1 hours of work were over,; and every one except 
should like you to go away now, and write to me myself left the blood-stained and abandoned 
when you are cahiicr. You excite me too mucli.” dw'elling, then I began to know full well, with a 
He spoke in the petulant manner of a sick deep, and keen, and awful insight, what the sin 
man, and 1 tried to soothe liim ; but lie seemed was, which had driven my brother into exile, and 
impatient for me to be gone, and I lel’thim, look- the secret of which was liidden in the heart of 
ing back as 1 stepped out. of the shadow of the my betrothed husband. Then — ^when there came 
porch, to catch a farewell gluiicc of mingled the ghostly sense of a presence that Imd passed 
agony and relief upon his wasted face, I went away bodily, but might still be lurking unheard 
liome i.o my native town, and settled my few and unseen about tlie place of violence ; when 
affairs there, with tiic determination to return, my feet trod the stairs up which the murdered 
and put myself into some position where I could man had ascended to meet his death ; when I 
watch him constantly, or regain my inllueucc sat upon the hearth, where he had rested for the 
over him. I had hcai'd of a woman being w-unted last time, thinking little that its homely warmth 
in Mr. Saxon’s binding-room, and 1 applied im- and light were to be never more for him — ^then I 
mediately to him for the place, giving an assumed realised the utter horror of the deed of murder 
name, and securing myself from detection as that had hurried liim out of life, without time for 
William Holland’s sister, preparation or repentance. During the long 

summer evenings of the first year, after Mr. 

II. Saxon had gained enough confidence in me to 

So all that night I sat up, being too wakeful leave the workrooms unlocked, 1 used to mount 
and feverish for any thouglrt of sleep ; sometimes to that fatal attic, where the daylight lingered 
resting for an hour upon the liaunted hearth, and some half-liour after it bad forsaken the streets 
th^ pacing to and fro through the empty, sound- below; and amid the countless pages of blajflc 
ingrooms, and trying restlessly the l^ed doors paper, wondered whether any of them would 
of those workrooms where I was to meet with ever be employed intending fori^ the haunting 
George ; for to-morrow, Mr. Saxon had said, his secret to the world. Tktse walls which 1 could 
foreman, who had been dangerously ill, was about touch ; yonder eye-h'ke wflidow with its bem of 
to resume his employment. He would not dream, disdosing light ; these had shdtered and shone, 
let the visions of his troubled sleep be wild as upon the murderer in his deed, aa t^y sheltered 
they might be, of the meeting that lay before him land shone upon me. This dead and seouet 
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'dbset^ ]yiD^ in Accnmialated darkness like a lurk- 
ing place for crime, ykat could not it tell im 
were the oppressive silcncse of the tainted attic 
once broken ? the deep shadows always dwell- 
• iuff in the comers and nnder the steep rafters 
were only a d^ee less ghastly, for they seemed 
still to curttdn it, than the mm‘derons scene 
j itself ; yet they were there, as an irremovable 
I veE before my eyes, from mombig till even- 

I At first there was keen expectation to keep me 
' np- Every morning, when 1 heard George Den- 
j nkg^s foot upon the stair, my heart beat with the 
j hope that to-day he would break through his 
j awful reserve. Every evening, as he tan-ied 
I untE all the workmen had left the premises, 
sometimes lingering and loitering about with a 
restless step and uncertain air, I felt certain 
that now he was about to speak. All day Iona: 

^ he was in the same room with me. I could look 
at any moment into his set face, or compel him 
I to reply to my questions about the work ; but it 
, was not possible to tear this secret from I)im 
! after he had sealed it down in his inmost licart. 

I It always seemed so near to me, so close to ni) 

I possession 5 not a minute but it was iu his 
I power to utter it into my hearkening eais, but 
, no craving, no supplication of miue could force 
that minute, or that utterance to come. With a 
I dreary fellowship of despair and bitter regret, we 
' were stifling day after day the lo\e, which Iiad 
I been more the steady and long-t ried attectiou of a 
j man and woman than the fitful passion of a boy 
j and girl. There was in his maimer a grave and 
sufiering dignity, but also a hopeless silence. It 
was as E some mute, inarticulate being possessed 
) a knowledge that was essential to me, and 1 
could read at times a faint liint of it iu its 
I troubled eyes, but could never hear it in its 
, urgent import. 

I After tv clvc months of this desperate conflict 

* between ns, I was told he was going to be married. 

> The girl was a young, siUy, prett> creatuie, who 
I took a fancy to him, and did all the ooing perse- 
< veringly herself. I had heard of it in the waj 

j of gossip from the other workmen ; but he told 
I me himself a day or two before liis wedding, 
speaking in a low and trembling voice, -wliEc his 
' face was turned away from me over his work, 
j I had notliing to say, and my silence provoked 
I him. He threw down his tools, and drew nearer 
i to my table, but slowly and doubt ingly. 
j ** Have you no pity ?” he cried, wuth an under 
) tone of suppressed ficrceuesb j “ >ou are sacrific- 
I ing yourself and me for a wEd fancy. I have uo 
secret to tell you ; yet you haunt this place with i 

• your pale sickly face, till 1 would rather see the 
I ghost of the dfiod man himself. Kachel, 1 will 
I many you now, if you wElhave me. Or 1 wiU 
J pay your pas?age over to^Lmerica. Only leave 

this place. Bo not me with your ever- 

lasting presence.” 

No,” 1 said J “ these twelve months my sus- 
picion been growing, and PE remain here tiE 
Pve proved it. Maybe I am ordained to he 


the avenger of that murder, and I shall find it 
out in time ; in the appointed time. Mairy you, 
George Benning? Ma^ you, when you kuow, t 
and I know, that there is a guilty secret on your i 
soul, perhaps eveu to the crime of murder. We 
aic fellow-workpeople, and we will remain so • 
till the end comes. If there is no consciousuess i ' 
of sin in you, you wEl at least tolerate my pre- 
sence.” 1 1 

“ I cauuoi,” he groaned, “ I cannot !” and he 
strode across the floor, and mounted the winding ‘ 
staircase into the paper-room above, where he 
stayed during the rest of the day, being busy, as 
it seemed, with the crowded reams of paper, 
with whiclf our present employer overstocked 
himself until the attic was filled to the roof. I 
made an errand once to follow him, and found i 
him toiling, with all his great strength, at arrang- 
ing ilie heavy packages; and when the time for ' 
leaving work came, and he passed through the 
binding-room where I w^as getting my tea, he 
looked iaint and haggard with exhaustion. 
Baling the past w'inter I had left off ligliting my 
fire in the kitchen, choosing to sit by the one 
kept binning in Ilia workroom; and all tliat 
mght I f.incieJ I lieaid again the heavy sounds 
of his da,\’& toE in the attic overhead. 

He was married on a Sunday, and came liack 
to w’ork the next day, not allowing himself and 
his silly voung vife f^cn a brief holiday; and 
once, when in the folly of the fiist month oi 
marriage, she made an excuse to follow Jiim to 
liis w'ork^jliop, she vent home in tears from his 
stem chiding. I thought his marriage would 
not touch me; >c1 it made a vital difieunice. 

Hit hei to there hud been a subtle hope uiidei- 
l.\iug all mj suspicion, that the secret was less 
dcudlj than J feared, so that once known to im* 
with its extenuating circumstances, there might 
still be a possibility ot loving him again, but its 
confession, or its discovery, iiow' could neve, 
reunite \is. That was over; and oiil} for W'lllieS 
sake, who wrote piteous aud heart-broken letter^ 
from his j'lace of banishment, 1 would perse veie 
to the eiid. A new form of mj life began, wnlh 
no bopc in it ; only a feverish anxiety iu its 
stcud. We were together da> after day; more 
together than he and his w ife. As I sat at iiij 
sewing -press, stitching the sheets that he bound ! 
into books, there was for both the perpetual con- 
sciousness of the other’s presence. Almost 
every word that varied the quiet of that dreary 
room was spoken by his voice or mine. Few*- 
footsteps crossed the floor save ours. Every ' 
movement of the one was heard, seen, felt by 
the other. I had only to glance aside from my | 
press, and my eye caught his face, grim and stony, ' ' 
yet with flashes of despair under my scrutiny. ^ 
It was necessaiy for him to speak to me often, , 
to give directions or to ask questions about my i 
work, aud his voice always fallci'ed as he spoke, 
but never changed in tone as it did if he were i 
compeUed to utter my name. On my side I was i 
very calm, but always watching. Whenever he 1 1 
mounted the corner staircase, his last glance * i 
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V aho^red him that I was noticing and listening to some deception ,of my erased bnamP ^en, I 

I every movement. I knew every expression of scarcely ventured to lift up my eye» to his if he 
his face, and every tone of his voice, so as to were looking at me; now, it was fie whose ^cli^ 

II measure accurately every emotion that thrilled fell before my glance, and who turned aside his 

I i through his heart and soul. Sometimes by a few head, and shrank away from my nearer, apprtjaeh. . 

1 words from the pages under my hand, or by a Even when, as years rolled on, 1 saw the strong 
, sottly sung verse— he used to love my singing— frame showing tokens of early ^ and incurable 
of some hymn of judgment and threatened ven- decline from the prolonged anguish of his mind, 
geanoe, I could make his stem features quiver I permitted no relenting from my fell purpose, 
like those of a child in dread of punishment. I was rather jealous lest disease should sn^itch 
Let him come as early as he would in the mom- from me this wan, wasting man, who still held in 
ing, I was. seated at my press before him ; and his hidden heart the secret for which I had 

in the evening he left me still sitting beside the sacrificed all my womanliness, and for which 

; workroom fire. There was no moment of his my brother yet pined in miserable bamshment. 

I working life, the daily hours of toil •in which he 1 also suffered the agonies of despair before 

I earned his bread, but I was beside him, haunting this speechless possessor of a secret that had 

I him— the embodiment of a horrible suspicion, set robbed me of all the hopes and joys and laves of 
against him as a living sign of an unuttered and life. 

as yet undefined accusation. But if came to pass that after seven yesirs of j 

But this -was not all. From bis early youth ceaseless watching, when I had grown old and j 
1 George had been a member of a ^Methodist con- worn down into a passive and sullen endurance j 

; gregation, holding a somewhat honourable posi- of my condition, there awoke within me one • 

tion among them ; and in his religious life I was Eastertide a restless and vehement desire to re- j 
with him, at his side ; noticing, listening, catch- visit my native town, where I had left no trace * 

ing up every word he suffered to fall from his of myself, except a vague rumour that I was | 

lips. All the profession required of us was that soon going to join my brother in America. I ; 

wc were seeking to flee from the wrath to come; asked leave of my master to take holiday from \ 

and if ever hopeless wretches needed to escape the eve of Good Friday until Easter Monday, | • 
from coming wrath, he, George Denning, was and started forth a grey, nerveless, fearful wo^ | 
one, and I, Rachel Holland, was another. In man, from the tomblike stillness of the solitaiy | 
our weekly meetings, where each in turn gave an house, into the noise and bustle of the world. I 
account of bis inner bfc during tlie past week, 1 Once more, with shaking heart, I trod the do- < 
placed myself opposite to him, where my gaze lorous way along which I had led Willie quailing 

could be fixed upon him, in that circle wlicrc all beneath the eyes and whispers of our band of 

else sat with closed or downcast eyes, -while he witnesses; and once more I stood before the 
, : gave utterance to the few, feeble, common-place, threshold crossed by my mother^s feet, and where 
I empty words he dared to speak before me, let upon peaceful Sunday evenings I had watched 
i liis heart burn within him as it would. It was Willie and George going away, with many back- 
^ the mockery of a soul-refreshing confession, the ward glances and gestures of farewell. I had 
I dead image of a living fellowship. Twice he hoped that I should find it empty and deserted 
' broke out into wild, ungovernable lamentations, like the house I came from, and that 1 might 
full of an exceeding bitterness and mystery, have wandered alone through the rooms again ; 

, which shook him in every nerve, and left him but tlicre was the noise of laughter within, 
without strength or speech ; wliile it was in my and the shadows of flitting figures upon the ! 
power, by a chance solemn word here and there, lighted curtains, and I turned away to seek 
some awful threatening, some dread suggestive the only asylum I would enter in my native 
verse which hinted at an unknown sin, to turn town. 

1 his face pale with fear, or blank with conviction, It was one of a row of poor almshouses built 
! while his strong frame heaved wdth groans he amid the graves of the churchyard, and under 
' dared not utter. the shadow of the church tower. A short by- 

But the suffering was not all his— scarcely path was trodden down ovet the little mounds, 
more his than mine. Alas for the dreary dying and I was guided across it by the glimmering 
away of all the hope and bloom of womsmliood ! from the windows of the small dwellings. Again 
I Only seven hours of innocent, forgetful sleep, I tarried on a threshold, listening; for I did not 
I and all the seventeen remaining burdened with know that my only and aged friend was still 
, j one maddening thought. I marvelled to myself, living, and my heart bounded as the sound of a 
jl as day after day I drudged at my work, at the cheery voice, shrill with years like the high notes 
dull, deadly hatred that possessed me against of an old flute, came like music to my ears, 
this man, who had been the object of my most As soon as tie tvattering song was ended, I 
tender love. Was it be and I who had rambled tapped lightly at the door. Theiip was tbe Inrisk 
through dewy lanes in the quiet dusk or sleeping clicking of a stick u^^ the quarried floor 
moonlight, with low-toned voices, and twined within, and then the door was opened widely, as 
hands, and half stolen kisses— was i.t he and I, in if the aged woman had done for ever with fear - 
> j truth, who had passed through that trance to- or distrust, and was ready to weleome'the whole 
j gether ? Or was it not 'some dreamy Paradise,^ vrorld to her poor hearth. 
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**(ybstsMW* I swd faiii%, “1 am 
iMiand. 3 rtm know ntel Willie U*’ 

siefcwf** 

In a »Mxieiesife to dittoed tod had wght 
jmme, and kd me in tom to dark m^t, and 
seat€^ me in her Oiwn ehair by to fireside, vith 
maafkf mutifiared words of de%ht and amazement. 
The pocflc dtobie <M meature rejoiced OTor me 
as if I had been her dan^kter, and spread her 
eoiH^ meal for me with the finest ed^e of hos* 
|dt«3& gladness. For a little while, as I looked 
rmmyd the toy room, unchanged since the time 
when as a oMd I came here on busy days at home, 
t6 fee out of my mother’s way, and had played at 
keeping house, compelling the old almswoman 
to leave to work to me ami let me wait upon 
her— for a little while 1 felt that if but one more 
shade of forgetfulness would come over the 
weary years between, I could be once again a 
buoyant, thoughtless girl. It was not till Char- 
lotte s^led herself on the colder side of the 
hearth, and peered at me anxiously from beliind 
her spectacles, that the biitemess of the present 
returned. 

“Has thoe come across the ^eas ?” she asked, 
with a woman’s keen glance at ray poor dress. 

“No; I’ve been at work,” 1 answered; “ I’ve 
ucv cr been to Willie yel 

“Thee has been ailing,” she continued, “and 
fallen behindhand, maybe, with the world. Wliy 
did thee not come home to me for a bit, FLachcl? 
"Eh! I’ve thought of thee lufiny a night and 
day, thee and Willie. Lass, Willie never did 
that; many’s tlie time I’vi^ said it out loud 
to satisfy myself; little Willie never could do 
that. It will be made clear, K^rahcl, in it** own 
time.” 

Weeping was a rare luxurj’ ^ o me ; but I wept I 
then, with old Charlotte’s blirivclled arm round | 
my tieck, and her broken voice bpeaking homely 
words of comfort, A new Imiiquilhty cami' 
over me, and a strange ««en&e of soothing in 
being once again cared for and wept with. The 
alms woman’s simple cheery talk, the yellow- 
stained walls, with their rows of polished tins, 
the sanded fioor, the low heil, where I lay dovm 
to fitful slumbers, on a level with the window 
which overlooked the churchyard, with its quiet 
gi-aves asleep in the moonlight —all seemed to 
restore me to my childhood. Only now and then, 
both waking and sleeping, there crossed my 
fancy visions of the empty, echoing, haunted 
house left behind, with ghostly faces reflected 
in my little looking-glass, and ghostly feet 
gliding to and fro with a silence worse than the 
soundmg of my own steps. 

Into morning— tlie morning of the emblematic 
passover from to house of bondage— I went to 
churdh with my fnend, sitting beside her in the 
ckancel tipon tje seata set^nparfc for the alms- 
women. There was a J>ense of freedom, a deli- 
verance tom a corroding captivity of my soul; 
1 could pray ; for George Henning was not in to 
house of prayer. Before me, beneath the 
faiv white linen cloth which covered to sacrA. 


m^tal element^ was to altar-doth of crimson 
velvet with its sam*ed initiais and the golden 
halo round theiKk^ whk^ 1 to been working 
with my own fingers cm tot terrible doomsday 
that had fallen upmi us. The I, H. S.” was just 
beneath the od^ of the snowy cover, and I saw 
and hoard notong else of the solemn servide. 
Dimly and vaguely, but irresistibly, these words 
laid hold of my thoughts, “Jesus, to Saviour of 
men.” 

A profound peace, “ peace on earth, and good 
will towards all,” possessed me, as I left the 
church with the con^egation; and while the 
almswoman, in her simple faith, remained for 
the concluding service, I paced <o and fro in the 
churchyard, past the graves of my parents. But 
with this peace there mingled a strong yearning 
for action, for returning once more to my house 
of bondage, and freeing myself at once and for 
ever from its doleful captivity. Even the 
thought that I should set George Denning free 
was pleasant to me, for here, close to the lanes 
and fields where we find iilay ed as children, and 
loitered as lovers, 1 remembered him as he was 
before tlic scar and blight came upon our lives. 
He, too, should be freed upon this day of ac- 
eomidished sacrj/ice. He also sliould fie for- 
given, if he knew not what he did. 

Willi reluctance the aged woman gave me 
leave to depart, though my face, long set into 
sorrow, was beginning to soften into a sliudowy 
smile. Tlje early niglit was closing hi when f 
returned to the streets thiongh whieli I had 
crejit, a hard nnd desolate woman, tin* day 
before; but 7 had tasted love again, hiiinau and 
divine; 1 had stooped to taste it, and in my 
hidden heart 1 blesscil tlie groups of h.iiijiy 
beings whom I ])assed. Thclielis of the chiirel'ej 
cliimed together overhe id, making a glelsomc 
music all the way along, as 1 pressed on to i!’o 
central street, where the deserted hou^e was 
waiting for me, with its tainted attic and emjity 
chambers. Under a lamp I met (leorge Den- 
ning’s silly young wife, wifli a baby in hci iirms, 
and talking gaily with some companions ; but 
though my heart stbpped in its rapturous throb- 
bing for a moment, 1 moved gently out of lu'r 
path, and did not grudge her laughter, for little 
mirth bad she with her stricken husband. She 
might have been coming from the house, for a 
minute more and it rose before me on the oppo- 
site side of the street, vvitli its steep roof over- 
topping all the others; and there in the little 
dormer-window, gliuimering like a feeble glow- 
worm, there shone the palest, faintest mote of 
light from within, just visible in the gathering 
darkness of the night. 

I understood the tell-tale beafii, and a sudden 
tingling ran through all my veins. At to very 
moment in which 1 liad surrendered the purpose 
of my lifo I was to receive its fulfilment. 1 en- 
tered to house as silently as death. The 
smouldering lire upon my heaiiih, not kindled by 
me, gave me %ht to find to soundless list slip- 
pers, with which I could 'steal unheard Upon the 
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btisylabcmrer, trk) wA$ «it wrk upon this uui- 
vei^al holiday^ Boors that u^ould bave creaJ^iBii 
und^r less' curitful and kss steady lingers, tiurtsed 
uoiselessly upon tbedr, binges as thiey admitted 
me ; and tbe mouldering floors gave no ’vramng 
of my stealthy approach. Only my heart heat, 
and my pulses throbbed clamorously in my 
ears, until I had to tarry for a minute underneath 
the attic, where there was the dull heary thud 
of weighty reams of paper thrown down in 
liaste, T crept partly up the winding stairs, and 
stood still in the deep sliadows where I could 
see him, myself unseen, at the furthest end of 
the crowded room. He had l)ecu toiling long, 
for the sweat and pallor of exhanstlan were upon 
his liaggard face, and his white lips were pinched 
for breath; but still -he laboured, bearing piles 
of paper, upon which the dust of years had ga- 
thered, out of the dark closet into a scanty space 
he had cleared, upon the verj" sjwt where the 
murdered man had lain. Each ]uicket he un- 
wrapped and examined carefully, Ijtying it down 
v/itli a growing pallor and a deeper sigh, and re- 
treating again behind the thin paiiition which 
liid him from my sight. At last he stayed so 
long that I stole on warily o«er the piled-up i 
papers, to the opened door of the secret closet. 
He had sunk to Ins knees, and was holding to 
the feeble liglit of his candle a yellow page, with 
w riling almost effaced by time— the one siauicd 
l^apcr among thousands of blank and empty 
bliects. His thin and wasted fingers grasped it 
uiili a desperate elutcli, but Im trembled 
tlu’ouglioul his whole frame, until he C(>ul(l not 
sfendy himself to road it. One step forward, 
and I stood beside liim, leaning over him, and in 
a inonicnt detecting that the tirne-siained lines 
M'orc in his own handwriting. 

‘'.My Godl” he gas])ed, as he felt the touch 
of my dress, mid looked up straight into my 
lu'inljiig face ; but liis painful breath failed him, 
and he fell prostrate at my feet, only drawing 
muter him tJic paper whicli he grasped so 
desperately. 1 stood motionless, for before me 
were passing, in drearj' procession, all the weary, 
wear> days 1 had dragged through waiting for 
lliia moment ; my scared life, weeks, and months, 
and years, crossed in funeral sadness my kindled 
memory; until last of all came the vague and 
dim but heavenly vision, when on the moniing of 
this day 1 bowed my head in praj'cr, and lifting up 
my tearful eyes bclielcl the “ J. H. S.,” and Jicard 
a secret voice in my soul whispering, “Jesus, the 
Saviour of men.” 

“ George 1” I said, stooping over him, and 
laying my hand gently upon the grey head at my 
feet — “ George, I came back to tell you I would 
leave this place in pity for myself and you. To- 
day and yesterday Heaven has showii me ihat 
there is yet love for us. I have meddled with 
vengeance too long. Now it is made clear to me 
that I am worse than you, even if you are a 
murderer ; for 1 have been your destmetion body 
and soul/’ , , 

“ That is true !” he* .cried hoarsely, tho^igh 


his voice w«s very I 

cannot breathe. 'Ksiseskeap.” - . , 

1 lifted him np in my anss, and xested his 
head against me, fanning the sti^ed air flhpnt ns 
to bring a purer breeze to his qurnsri^g %s. 
As Ills strength came back a little 1 snjqpoarisd 
him over the scattered jt&aketB, and ci|Mmd 
the narrow window for the evening wind to 
breathe upem him. The streets b^w were 
and quiet, as with a Sabbath , rest from tahour, 
and no fllutmination rose up from open shops ; 
bat the stars were come out brightly, and the 
moon was shining,, though we could not see her 
from our western casement, and her yellow light 
blending with the glittering of the stnrs> ^ed a 
faint gleam upon George*s^ pidlid faoe, and his 
nervous fingers grasping stiH the written piqpcr. 
Yet the jdimness hid the changes that time and 
trouble bad made ; and in that Confused glimmer- 
ing the features 1 looked down upon were the 
features of my playmate in years gone by, of my 
betrothed husband, to whom 1 had linked myself 
for life. 

“ It is fit for me to die here,” be muttered ; “ I 
have been dying by inches ever since ; and it is fit 
for me to be liurried off at last. Take the paper, 
Rachel ; it is found too late. There, take it ; 
it is my legacy to you. You have your secret at 
last.” 

He thrust the paper in my hand, making a 
helpless effort to close my fingers upon it, 
but I let it float away, and fall rustlii^ on to 
the floor. There was no thought in my mind 
but of tbe days of old, when he and I were boy 
and girl together. This hideous dream would 
be over soon, and 1 should w^ake to his 
morning call under my window, and my feaiful 
fancies would be half-laughed and half-caressed 
away. 

“ rd no thought to do it,” he said, speaking 
painfully; “lie held a bond of mine for a hundred 
pounds, and he never let me rest. I was fitting 
up my home for Rachel, and he was threatening 
me with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard 
in the closet yonder, and when he found that I 
Lad seen him go to it— it was late, and he 
bebeved every one of us were' gone— he flew at^ 
me like a madman. 1 never meant to murder 
him.” 

The moon had gone under a cloud; and, behind 
us, the candle in the closet burned dim^ so that 
his face was oidy a blank wliiteness, with two 
burning eyes in which the light of life glimmered 
fitfully ; but I could not turn away my gaze firom 
it, even to glance round the attic, where the 
evening wind was fluttering and rustling many a 
sheet of paper, until the whole place seemed 
alive with restless sounds and movements* I 
drew his head do>vn again upon my bosom, 
and laid my diee^ against h^ clammy fore- 
head. 

“I was so strong,” h,^ murmure4 clenehing 
his feeble fingers, “ I did not know that death 
could be in my grip. Rachel^ I a con- 
fession— it is there on the floor; take care of it 
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larlien I am goBe— and I placed it in a ream 
of paper would be ' opened shortly, 

only giving me time for a snre escape. But 
Willie had come back to seek me, and had 
seen all and fled, for my sake and yours. If 
the lad had been convicted I would have 
I saved him at the price of my own life ; but 
i there was nothing against him, and there 
I would have been everything against me. When 
t we ^searched for a trace of the murderer I 
hid the paper far back in the ©lose!, under 
hundreds of other reams ; tliinking to secure it 
when a safe time came. But j ou have been ever 
watching me.” 

Down in the quiet street below there came 
the patter of children’s feet upon the pave- 
ment, and the chatter of children’s voices. The 
dying man heard them, and’ tried to raise him- 
self. 

have had children,” he sighed, ‘‘but they 
: never laughed and clapped then- hands for me. 

! Every morning I came from their cradles to look 
' upon your face, Eachel ; and there was alw-ays a 
curse in it. Now the sin of the father will be 
visited upon them. You have shut me out from 
prayer and pcmteiice ; you liavc been a living 
j doom against me. Yet 1 am dying at last in 
I your arms.” 

While he whispered, the words falling with 
' I difficulty and pain from his faltering tongue, thei e 
came to me once more a sense of ineflablc peace 

I and love brooding over us. By some subtle and 
! liner influence the dying man shared it, and 
' I opened his eyes again to meet mine looking down 

upon him with that mysterious renewal of aflec- 
I' t,ion. AE the long known consolations, which 

I I had been to ns only as a' very pleasant song, or as 
i i good tidings for others from which we ourselves 
j i W'crc shut out, entered into our souls in the hour 
[ I of their extrernest need. The pale evening star, 

1 1 steady but very far aw’ay, pointed the beginning 


of the immeasurable distance that was about J 
to separate ns j and from my lips, lying close 
to his dull ear, there fell, almost unconsciously ! 
to myself, the words that had dwelt all 
day ill my heart, Jesus, the Saviour of | 
men.” ; 

I descended into the Easter streets from the j 
fatal room, which had been the starting-point of 
both the murdered man and his murderer, into ! 
tlie boundless eternity. No one knew that 1 had ; 
been there ; and without distinct aim or design, j 
only hiding in my bosom the sullied and time- j 
worn paper, I wandered back to the poor alms- 
house. There, wdth my face turned to the quiet ' 
churchyardt^ which offered me no refuge, though ! 
I longed for it greatly, 1 lay still and sihmt j 
through wrecks of illness, with the treasureil 
paper in his handwriting lying under my pillow-, 1 
or held for safety in my feverish hands. After- | 
w-ards I remember, though vaguely, voyaging j 
over miles of visionless w^aters, and finding W illie, | 
not a heart-broken exile, but happy in a new 
home, and rcnomicing the land of lus troubles I 
and mine. But 1 was restless there, and must 
return ; and returning found that the old empty 
Jiouse, with its death-stained attic, had been ' 
pulled down as an accursed dwelling, and not , 
one stone of it remained upon another. Yet for ; ! 
me at every Eastertide it is erected again, and ' j 
llie tragedy of my life is acted out once more, i i 
! Whatever ol&e I forget, or whatever else my , , 
mind refuses to receive, there abides with me || 
ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorse- ; 
less purpose, and of my cruel hatred, darker | 

I 111 its sm than George Denning’s nnmeditatccl ' i 
i crime. ' : 
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THUMB. 

IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


poui-s together, neglecting his lessons and every- 
thing else, and watching for you, though he 
could only catch a glimpse now and then, be- 
cause you never went near the window, only 
walked wild-like up and down the room. He 
CHAPTER III. I couldn’t help crying sometimes (for you see, 

Pollt-my-Lamb rang the bell for Mrs. Goodudl, | miss, ’tis only a child, and weak with his long 
her mother’s old attendant and housekeeper, j illness), because he could do nothing for to help 
and, pointing out the little pale figure;, inquired j and comfort you ; and when at last he heard that 
if she knew by whom that house was tenanted, t you was become an orphan, like himself, he went 
“ It’s little Arthur Haggerdorn, as 1 live !” nearly frantic. After that, he was so bad that 
ejaculated Mrs. Goodall, holding up her hands. ■ they thought he was going, and, to-day, he 
“ if 1 didn’t think he was dead, poor boy, and ' thought so too, and made them promise that 
buried with his mother I” ' when they knew he had only a few more hours 

She then informed her young mistress that the ' to live, they would prop him up in his window, 
liouse was let in lodgings. Some week? since, a ! that he might see you once perfectly, if God 
lady and her son had arrived, it was supposed i would give him that comfort. And, strange 
from abroad, and had taken up their abode there. | enough, you did come ; and, what’s stranger still, 


Both — the lady especially— -were suffering from 
indisposition, which, after a few clays, resulted 
in fever of a dangerous kind, and hurried the 
poor woman to her grave, whither the boy had 
nearly followed her. Indeed, Mrs. Goodall, too 
much occupied with the troubles at borne to 
keep her usual vigilant eye upon her neighbours, 
iniaghied that he had really died. 

Little or nothing was known of the pair bc- 
>'ond llicir name, which hud an outlandish sound ; 
but the lady having left behind her, among other 
things, several rich jewels and at least «a hundred 
guineas in money, the worthy landlady, Mrs. 
Ascroft, saw no insecurity in exercising her 
kindly feelings, and had accordingly nursed the 
youth, with the greatest solicitude, through his 
illness, up to Ids then present point of conva- 
lescence, 

“ If you please, miss,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, 
“ rU pop over presently, about tea-time, and ask 
the good lady of the house something about him, 
poor orphan !” 

•If, however, “popping over” implies speedy 
retura, as well as rapid movement, that portion 
of the plan was not adhered to. It was nearly 
three hours beforp Mrs. Goodall popped back. 
But, ihen^ she was, like Jheques, “ full of matter.” 

“ If you please, miss,” she began, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ascroft says you’ve been and saved his life.” 

“ Saved his life !” ' 

“ Before he was ill, that’s Arthur, he usdd to 
make Mrs. Ascroft tell him all about our mis- 
• fortunes here. He would sit at the window. 


his sickness took a turn, and to-night the doctor 
said if the boy’s kept quiet, and soothed, and let 
sleep, he will live. 1 went up and saw the poor 
thing— what’s left of him, that is. He’s like the 
ghost of an angel,” concluded Mrs. Goodall, with 
vague psychology. “ Such a beautiful counte- 
nance I never set eyes on 1” 

Polly-my-Lamb, said little that evening ; but 
her thoughts were not idle. The great purpose 
of her soul stood out, strong and dominant as 
ever; but a new idea had become associated 
with it. This boy, with his deep sympathy, and 
patient, persevering will, faithful even to the 
very threshold of death— this orphan like herself, 
endowed with similar resolution — might he not, 
boy as he was, be the predestined instrument in 
the hands of that Providence which works by 
means unlooked-for by the wise, to assist her in 
her filial purpose ? 

The little maiden’s feet trembled somewhat as 
they bore her, more slowly than she had ever 
walked before, towards the window, on the mor- 
row, and for a moment she could not raise her 
eyes. When slie accomplished this, a warm blush 
— which must have been lying in ambush, so 
promptly did it appear— spread upwards to the 
very roots of her auburn liair. There sat, or rather 
reclined, the bcautilW boy, white and wasted, 
indeed, but with light and life in Ifts eye, and a 
gay smile on his parted his br^ht glossy 
hair dressed and curled as if for a holiday. 

It is a child, as Goodall said,” soliloquised 
Polly-my-Lamb, half amused at her own Jigita- 
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lion, liyJf disappointed as ^tlic prospect oi* itu of gciaticrnauly demoemour, with light bushj/ I 
.. cfficicul .ally melted into air. ‘‘lie looked so hair, aud rather profuse beard, engaged two j 

mucJi ddei' yestci’day, the little thing 1” -rooms, front aud bade, on her second lloor, lie 

As she gjmed, the lad inclined his he;jid rc- took a dislike to the back room, complaining t;f 

spectfufly, and did not raise it again for a moment, stable noises, and so forth, caused his bed to be 

during which Polly-my-Lamb debated hastily* removed into* the front, certainly far less «iuict, 

with herself whether she sliould return his apartment, and there, though to all appearance 

greeting. Just as she had resolved to indulge in the enjoyment of perfect health, he passed, the 

him by doing so, Stephen entered the room, and greater portion of his days, and probably all tbe 

fuinomioed Sir James Polliill, ndio presently ap- nights, in bed! Occasionally, he walked out iu 

peared, followed by another ])erson. Tiiis second the evenings, always earef oily mnfiled up, Alto- , 

individmd was a very little slender man, with a gether, Mrs. Ascroft was so little ,satibhi'd ■ 

I bronzed face, and bright iutelligont eyes. He with licr lodger’s singular waj^s, that she wa-s p 

bowed to the young lady, and remained near tl^ rather pleased than otlmrwise to receive a note i! 

door. from hm, late one evening, intimating tliat I' 

“Good morrow, my dear young friend,” said though ho had engaged liis lodging for another !■ 

, Sir James. “ I told you ycslorday that 1 hoped week, he did not purpose to return ; and re<iui’^t- | 

to introduce into our plans a now and very ing that Lis luggag<i might be forwarded 1o flic | 

important auxiliary. Here you sec him — Henry coilcc-house from which ids communieatioii was j , 

Armour — onr most capable, and, i may add, dated. Now, w bat was the date of lids man’s { 

successful officer, for he has never yet been foiled occupancy? Unfortunately, Mrs. Ascroft w-ns | 

in any of the cases (and they are not a few) unable to determine it withui several days. It- ' 

confided to him. lie has been in England but a Avas certainly in March, aud, as nearly its slic j 

few hours, and yet, strange to say, lias mauiigeJ couM rcmc-miior, just previous to the presumcil i 

to hit oiT the track Avhich has evaded tlie rest of murder. His eil'ccts, consisting only of a sinriU i 

us, till your patience, like our own, has all bat qiiaiitily of eiotlics and Imeu — the hit ter maiked 

failed.” with tlic initials ‘ li 11.’ — Avere scut to Smi’s 

“Do you mean, sir, that you have got upon coiree-hoiiso, a-, he Ji;ul directed.” i 

I the track of the murderers ?” said Polly-my- Hut now came the imiiortant feature. 'Idiai ! 

j Lamb, clasping her hands. buck room, abandoned by the lodger, had, within 

J Mr. Armour bowed distinct assent. these few days, been denuded of its priucipul ,, 

I “0!” she continued, hurriedly. “0, uc\er funuturc, iirepiiralory to some repairs m t!m 
j leave them! Wliy are you here nowy They wainscoting, when, between the Wtuil aud a 

may escape tlie while.” heavy clotlics-prebs, was discovered the snuil’-buN ! 

1 “Calm yourself, my dear,” said the magistrate, now submitted to tin* young lady’s inspection. 1 

I “ and you shall know as much as we know^ Tell W cil, it was but a snuir-box ; but observe the anuh j 

j her everything, Armour.” and coronet. (Jn a fc.is wavy azure, three falcons j 

I Thereupon Mr. Armour produced a small sable, with jcsscs of the in si. Motto, “ Pieke aud j 
I packet, and, opening .it, displayed a riclily- Pillc,” the old words Ivjr “iilch and idunder.” Co- • 

j •enamelled snulf-box, in the centre of the fid of ronct of an cad. This was the blazon of the • 

j which appeared a gold shield bearing heraldic noble house of Hawkweed, wdiosc present liead 

! devices, and surmounted by an carl’s coronet, was the reputed fat her of the greatest vdluiu in I 

This he placed upon the tabic, as if it were to Loudon, “LordLob.” “And it is a well-known i 

be his text, and, in clear and quiet tones, deli- whim of that unblushing miscreant,” added Mr. j 

vered liimself as follows : Arn»our, who had a profound respect for heraldry, , 

“Sir James has been pleased, madam, to pay “to desecrate this illustrious badge, by placing | 

me a compliment, of which, in this case at least, it on every objtMit he possc.sses.” j . 

I am AvhoUy undeserving. - It is to sliecr good As it chanced, no one liud since occupied the 

fortune, not sagacity, wc owe tliis clue. After room, excepting, for a few days, the deceased 

having been made acquainted with all the oir- Mrs. llaggcrdorn, and liers tlio box could not be, 

cumstanoes of ibis case, and satisfied myself that since her son, who had 'had cliarge of all she 

no sort of susiiicion attached to any of your possessed, remembered no such article. I \ 

household, while, at the same time, it was clear “Our inference is,” concluded the officer, | 
that the habits of your father had been ascertained “ that the mysterious lodger was Lord Lob him- , 
by the assailants, it occurred to me that strict 8elf, iu one of the disguises in which he excels; , 
inquiry should be made in the immediate vicinity, that the snuiT-box accidentally slipped out of liis j ; 
with the view of learning wlicihcr any iier&on or sight and memory, and thus providentially sup- 
' persons had been noticed tcatching the house and plied a clue of which wc wijl never let go.” i , 
its inmates, prior to the occurrence. At the “ You sec, therefore, my dear,” said thcAvorthy 
very first place— a lodging-house— exactly oppo- magistrate, as comment on the address of his | 

! site ^ subordinate, “ there is, at length, every proba- [ 

I ** Mrs. Ascroft^s !” biUty of success attending our efforts. Hitherto, ; 

i' “You know her, madam? A very respectable, 1 6 wn, the suspicions attaching to this leader of I 
j sharp-witted woman. She told me at once that, Black-Thumbs wore not sufficiently deliiied to jj 
; about the period we were speaking of, a person justify the risks that, must be run in getting hold j 
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of liim. Aimed with tliis little tidisniaii” (he 
ii patted tlie^ snuff-box), *‘wc shall be no longer 
troubled with such scruples ; though I warn you, 
that the fellow \vc have to deal with, the pest of 
London, is the most crafty, as well us the most 
daring of outlaws, and must be encountered witli 
qualities like his own— ingenuity and hardihood. 
If Armour succeeds 

! (Mr. Armour smiled slightly, and his lips 
j mutely .issumed that form whicli would be iie- 
; ccssary to pronounce the word “ ii/.”) 

' — he will have well canicd the most liberal 

I reward \our generosity has propos-'^d for him. 

I You look pale and agitated, and no wonder! 

I rarewell, my dear, for the preseifl-. "When 1 
I come nguin, I trust it will be to bring yon 
I impcjrlant lidiugs.” 

! Why does the girl tremble, as she moves u]) 
i and down the room; and, stopping at length, 

I sinlvs oil lu'rknc('-s before her fatlier’s picture, on 

I iiie spot where slio iiad so l:i!eiy rLCorJeil her 
' solemn \ o\v ? 

In the afternoon, rolly-my-Lamb made up her. 
mind to send for Mrs, Ascroft, and tpiesfion ino’ 

' , further on the subjeot of her lodger mid llic sniill- 
, i box. 

:| That lady came, and not only related at eou-| 
j sideral)le length what slie could bring to bear on 
'I this toj'ic, but furthcr'touelied upon tlie subjeet 
of her later lodgers; and, ri'ecjving no dieek, 
j launched oat. boldly into praises of the ])oor bo,^, 

I I whom she liad nursed and cared for, till she was 

■ j as fond of him us though he liad been hei own. 

; I “ He thinks of yon till day, and T am eonfident 

I dreams of no one else all night. Whatcvei\iou 
I may call it, this fancy of Ids Mill lie his life or 
‘ i (k' /]’, rie'’C)’* lintr as you please to beha\ e.” 
j “ h'-/, lepoatcd Polly-iuy-Lanib, aghast. 

' 1 at this plain speaking. 

I ‘'Well, miss, continued Mrs. Ascroft, ‘‘last 

■ i night, for the first time, he slept so quielly it 

■ i was a treat to look at him ; and iic was up to- 
ij day as fresh as a rose; you might see liim 
i| getting well under your very f'yes ! ! wish, 

; I ma’am— if I iriiglit make so bold” (dropping a 
; I curtsey), " you would be so kind, now and then, 

, j as just to look out of the wdiidoiv !” 

I : ]'’ol]y-mi -Lamb blushed scarlet, unci executed 

: I a frow'ii, wiiicli., however, having no constitution 
j ! to speak of, faded presenl.ly awa)'. The blush, 

I ! conscious of itself, remumeil. 

I i “ You needn’t look at him, you see,” pleaded j 

i I Mrs. Ascroft, earnestly. 

; Polly-my-Lfimb smiled, and llie landlady, v;ith 
i ; a woman’s quick perception, saw it was a favour- 
' i able moment to take her departure, 
j I “ It will be tlic saving of an innocent young 
; life, if you should, miss.’* 

, This shot was fired from the door, and Polly- 
! my-Lamb w'as alone. Suppose we leave her so ? 

I What do you' think ? Sfio is a dear, good 
I girl, and may be trusted. Goodness forbid that 
I we should be guilty of the meanness of watching 
I her ! 


All we know fnj'l her is that, about three o’clock 
that same day, Master Arthur Haggwdom rallied 
considerably: so much so that if, in the morning, 
be had reminded Airs. Ascroft of a rose, hq 
might, in the evening, have been easily mistaken . 
for a peony. 

CHAPTEll IV, 1 

Sir Jaivies Poliiill sat in council w’ith liis 
vizier. 

“Yes, T think it will do,” said the cliicf, 
“After all, however, we want motive, ch?” 

“We have that also, Sir Jamc.s, as 1 will show 
you, witli permission. 1 found a moment or 
two, this morning, to liave some talk with the 
clerk, Middleiniss. He lias always been per- 
suaded that his principal had private dealings 
with the Amsterdam lunisc, Dietrich and Co., 
who failed about a year since, under circum- 
stances whicli rendered them liable to a criminal 
proceas. Yes, Aliddleini'ss believes that Mr. 
iluinpage, from motives of generosity, assisted 
11i(‘ house witl) considcrabic advaucc.s, though it 
is certain llsut no securities in their names can 
be found among ids papers. The clerk’s belief is 
grounded upon other chcumstances, with which '| 
1 need not trouble you. Some suspicion of tlie 1 
rectitude of these pcAi/le --Dietricli and Co.— jl 
may have induced Mr. II umpage to discontmue I 
his support — ])crhaps even to ])rcss for repay- ^ 
jiieiit ol his former loans— and, in revenge, or to I 
evade such claims, this crime may have been j 
devised and perpetrated. Tim younger Dietrich 1 
IS know ‘11 by the Dutch police as one of the i 
most reckless seouiidrels unhanged — a com- ■ 
merciul i>nate. llf-wever, lids iaitor part., ex- | 
eept as to Dielrieh’s character, is only our con- i 
ject lire, since no record exists of Mr. llumpage’s ; 

I tiaiisaciions wnth them, beyond the pajunent of 
several largo sums, with ( ml apparent considera- 
tion, one at least of which passed through the 
liiiiids of ilicir agent in London.” 

“ It wears a likely a.spt'cl. Armour; and Lc;rd 
Lob was a man exactly to their hand,” said Sir 
James, iis cheerfully as if the fact had been of 
tlio most provhicntial character, “ilut now’, 
miucl w'hat you arc about in tackling this fellow. 
You’ll find it as much as you can manage. Pm 
not nervous in such matters, as you will allow', { 
hut 1 don’t mind owndiig that I shall not be 
entirely at case in thin, till I have his lordsldp in ' ' 
limbo, and yourself in a w'hole skin. You may i 
smihi. Armour, but I cannot afford to have a j 
vacmicy in the police body, which, upon my w^ord, j 
J should be at a loss to fill.” ; 

“.No feiU’, Sir Jamc.'=!,” said the officer, with ; 
his accustomed coolness. “ Wlicn do you want . 
him?** ; 

“No sooner tli.'iu you can put the nqedful d 
amount of salt on his tail.” j 

“I shall take him to-night.” • j; 

“ To-night ? Wliy, Arnftiur, you*rc a wizard !’* j ! 
cried Sir James, rubbing his liaiids, and becoming 
infected with the other’s conffdencc. “But j 
what’s your plan ?’* 
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‘‘There’s a row among the gang— a split. 
What it is^ I cannot m^e out, hut our luck 
is certainly on the mend, for this very day, 
after wo left Jermyn-street, and while I was 
getting my chop in the Haymarket, up comes a 
fellow dressed like a country parson, only with 
a Tcry bad wig that even a parson wouldn’t 
wear, and sits down opposite. When the waiter’s 
back was turned, he took off his left-hand glove, 
and showed his thumb— black as ink ! ‘Hem !’ 
says the reverend gentleman, ‘Hem!’ says I. 

* You want an audience of my lord ?* says the 
country parson. ‘Well,’ says I, using my tooth- 
pick : ‘ 1— well— I should like to have a couple 
o’ words with him ; but it ain’t pressing, or I 
could easily prevail on his porter, or one of liis 
lackeys, to show me up.* 

“ ‘You’re a liar,’ replied the reverend gentle- 
man, but not rudely. ‘ You couldn’t do nothing 
0 * the sort, and you knows it. Tliiiik you can 
gammon me?^ 

“ * ’T would take a sharper chap than me to do 

that^ Mr. Smith,’ says I, civilly (for he’s 

open to flatterj^ is Bob Gaunter). ‘But about 
this said porter. I still think ' 

“ * The porter’s come to you. Master Armour,’ 
says he, cutting me short, ‘ to tell you that if 
you w'ant my lord, you must look for him to- 
night, or not at all. Our establishment’s broke 
up. The head cook’s giv’ warning. The butler’s 
sold the lush and bolted w ith the money. There’s 
a paragraph gone to the l^Jewsman— you’ll see it 
to-morrow : “ Fash’uable movement. — Lord Lob 
he’s giv’ up his princely establishment in the 
Adelphi, and left London with his soote, for a 
pcrlonged tour.” * 

“ ‘ Are you telling me the truth ?’ I says, as 
a matter of form. 

“ ‘ Yes, I am,* says he, grinding his teeth 
savagely. ‘ He’s a tyrant and— and a thief !* 

“ ‘ No ! Nonsense !’ says I. ‘ You can’t mean 
that, Thidr 

“ * You come to-night,’ he says, ‘ that’s all. 
Niue o’clock, punctual. Here,’ and he wrote an 
address on a card. ‘ ‘ Bring a hundred redbreasts 
if you like, only keep ’em dark till they’re 
wanted.’ 

“‘Ail right/ says 1. ‘What’s the porter’s 
fee ?* 

“ ‘ Gratified revenge,’ said the fellow, putting 
las mouth close to my ear, and was off before 1 
could get out another word.’* 

“A fortunate split,” said the pleased magis- 
trate. “ Success attend you 1” 

About nine that evening, Mr. Armour, in seedy 
attire, with two brace of pistols m his podkets, 
sauntered carelessly along the Strand, while a 
veryohsQ observer ihight have been aware of 
other five seedy figures, moving in a like direc- 
tion, and, gradually diminishing the intervals 
between him and eijeh other, as all converged 
towards the entrance of a dark and narrow side- 
street in the Adelphi. 

1 An individual in rusty black, walking in 
the same direction, here brushed past the oM- 

i 

cer, who turned and spoke to his nearest fol- 
lower. 

" Watch the house, number nineteen ; come to 
shot or whistle. If I don’t reappear in twenty 
minutes, force entrance.” 

The man in black halted at the bottom, before 
a comer bouse, one face of which apparently 
looked upon .the river. As ^mour closed up to 
him, he muttered interrogatively, 

“ You’ve enough ?” 

“Nine,” replied the other, coolly, throwing in 
the additional four as a compliment. 

“Get them closer. Are you mad? Follow 
me.” 

ArmourHnade a signal to the folks in darkness, 
then boldly entered the robbers’ den. 

“How many?” he asked, glancing up the 
dark and narrow stair. 

“ Alone,” was the answer. “ In the lumber- 
garret, at the very top of tlie house ; no retreat 
but by this stair, or a jump ninety feet into 
the Thames.” 

Armour’s pulse beat a thought quicker. lie 
could hardly imagine that the redoubted robber 
would be captured so easily. He griped a pistol 
until one hand, and his conductor’s arm with the 
other. 

“ Look you, my friend, if you play the doubles 
on me, you, at least, shall not live to brag of it.” j 

“Don’t be an infernal fool!” was the reply. , 
“Keep quiet. We’re within ten steps of Ids 
door. I’m going in. Stand close, and, when | 
you hear me stumble o\ cr a phair, dash in. I’ll i 
help you, if necessary.” ' 

Towards the t-qj), tlic si.aircase became so 
narrow that one person alone could with dilli- : 
culty pass. Above, w as a small landing, and at | 
the back of it a door, through tlie cracks of which 
bght was streaming. 

The officer stood aside, in the darkness, while 
his guide made a signal at the door, and, witliout 
au aitiug answer, quietly entered. There was a 
low murmur of voices, in question and answer, but 1 

; though they occasionally rose high enough for tlie ; . 
alert listener to distinguish -words, lie was unable i 

to make out a connected sentence. Then there 
was a pause. Some one paced the room ; pci haps 
the traitor, preparing the way for his signal — 
then there was a shuffling of feet — then there was 
silence again. Armour began to fear that his ' j 
people might break in, and increase the diffi- 
culty as much as they would diminish the glory ' 
of the capture, by making an alarm. No 1 A 
chair was suddenly dashed from end to end of 
the apartment. The officer rushed in, like a 
bulldog ! 

Half dazzled by the blaze of light, it required 
a second or two to show him that he stood in a | 

small well-furnished apartment, in which was one 
person only : a young man, habited, in a rich loose 
dressing-gown, and embroidered cap, seated at a 
table, on which were wines and fruit, smoking a 
Turkish pipe. He had a fair womanish face, ^ 
and, with a rather languishing, dandified manner, . i 
motioned to the astonished officer to take a chair, j 
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! * “How are you, Henry? Sit down, my boy. 
I was sorry to keep you kicking’ your lieels bn 
tkat dull landing. There |ras a little matter to 
settle” (Ids eyes glanced towards a window which 
the officer now observed to be open). “But put 

I up those toys of yours. You fellows are never 
happy but when you're fiddling with a pistol- 
butt. Have some wine. My name’s Lord Lob. 
Wliat can I do for you ?” 

“You young sprigs of fashion,” said the 
officer, trying to adopt the other’s tone, “ some- 
times leave London without settling all your 
accounts. Now, I’ve a little one here.” 

“A warrant, ch?” said Lord Lob; good 
iiumouredly, refilling his pipe froln a satin 
I tobacco-pouch, on which his arms were wrought, 
ji “ What is a warrant? I never saw one close. 

i 1 Pitch it over.” • 

: I “I can’t do that, my lord,” said Armour, 

; j ^‘but here it is, jjou sec. It’s not quite so large 
|l as a patent of nobility; but j)crbaps it’s big 
j enough to be a match foryemrs.” 

! “Ha! ha! Good. Henry makes a joke said 
his lordship, with a languid titter. “But to 
come to business, since you’re uot bright enough 
for a buffoon ; what is jour commerce with us, 
(dd merchant of capiases, and purveyor of any 
amount of hardware of the jug description?” 

; ! “ There arc several dozen little matters rc- 

! I quiving your attention,” said Armour ; “ but the 
' ' latest is this affair in Jcrmyn-strect. Look you, 
my lord, my time is precious, and, besides, 

; I I’m afraid that if you don’t come with me at 
once, the highly-rcspcct able lodgers below, will 
' have their slumbers broken by some impatient 
i Iricnds of mine, niio must be ralher near jour 
' -daor.” 

,1 “Go with po?/, Hal, ch ?” said Lord Lob, as 
; tliougl) considering of the proposal. “Humph! 

, lly the way, 1 saw you looking round just now, 

' , M onclering, and very naturally, w hat has become 
^ I of the excellent young man ayIio aecvmipauied 

I I you here ? Step this way.” 

He rose, Jind strolled towards the window, 

' followed by the officer. 

;l “Lookout!” 

1 1 Keeping, all the time, fully on his guard, 
i| Armour peeped out. The window, as he had 
; I supposed, looked down upon the river, now at 
I ebb, and was not much less tliaii a liundrcd feet 
1 1 from the ground. The moon had risen, and 
1 1 Armour, to his hon’or, distinctly saw the form 
; I of the traitor thief, lymg doubled up as no living 
I i man could lie, as he had bceu flung headlong 

ii from the window. The struggle he had over- 
i ' heard was fearfully accounled lor. 

I “ The fool forgot the window 1” sneered the 

I I roljbcr, his fair face distorted like a fiend’s. 

I “ Let other fools take warning. Look here 1” 

j He made a sudden movement, as though to 
I leap through the window: but, chebkhig himself 
I suddenly, slipped under tlic officer’s uplifted 
j arm, and, makmg one bound towards the door, 
disappeared. Quick and unexpected as thej 
j j action was, the ready officer had drawn a pistolj 


and fired, even as the door was flung in his 
face. Then he dashed after. There was an 
alarm below ; there were shouts, and the rattles j 
of the watch, as these latter, roused by the 
attack of the police upon the house, hastened • 
to contribute their quota of noise if hot of 
assistance. The alarmed inhabitants of the 
place, which wore the appearance of a low 
lodging-house, ran to and fro in wild confusion. 
They were collected, and placed in custody for 
the moment, while the house was seai'ched from 
top to bottom. All, however, was iu vain. There 
was no trace of the fugitive nobleman. By 
what outlet he had escaped, no one could 
divine. Gone he was— and there an end ! 

Burning with rage and disappointment, Ar- ! 
mour hastened round to the rear of the house | 

where he liad seen the body of the murdered ! 

spy. There it still lay. Tliey lifted it up. The I 

clothes were his, sure enough, but the body was 
represented by a brown pillow. Lord Lob had 
himself enacted the part of one of his own gang. 

“Done, and doubly done!” growled Mr. Ar- 
mour, as he moved discousolately home. 


ENGLAND OVER THE WATER. 

When tlie Melbourne and Suburban Railway 
was being formed, said a thriving Melbourne 
publican to me : “ Ah, yes, a very good line I 
hear it will be ; but there’s one thing I can’t 
make out about it, and that’s where Suburban 
is. I think it must be some place up the 
country.” 

There arc many people in Old England who 
speculate as wisely concerning the most obvious 
itiings iu the otlicr England on the opposite side | 
of the world. Nothing so surprises an Austra- j 
lian who comes to England, accustomed, natu- i 
rally enough, to think liis late residence a place ; 
of some importance, as the wonderful extent of 
the common ignorance conceniiiig th iugs Austra- j 
lian ; and this, not only on out of the way mat- 
ters, but on such as are to be learnt by a very 
slight exercise of attention to the current news 
brought from the colony. It does not occur 
now, so often as formerly, but it is still a fact, ' 
that letters reach Australia for “ Sydney, Mel- I 
•bourne,” or “ Adelaide, New Soulir Wales,” or i 
“ Melbourne, South Australia.” The old custom . 
of lumping the various Australian colonies toge- j 
ther under the comprehensive name of “ Botany [ 
Bay,” is, I believe, extinct, and that is some- | 
thing. Yet to this day many people seem hardly 
to k£ow that Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, 
arc distinct cities, hundreds of miles apart. 1 
know for certain that simple-minded folk exist 
who seriously doubt w’liethcr the cliildrea of 
European parents born in Australia, are really 
black or ordy copper-coloured. • 

The Australian, with a jvarm heart for Eng- 
land, neither likes all this, nor deserves it. 

We do our best to be like you at home; iu 
Melbounic, at any rate, wliicli is the chief city 
of pur other England. Be good enough to 
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learn, therefore, that we arc hkmi and brethren. 
It is really U fact llmt we are 1mm and reared, : 
marry and are given in marriage, die and are i 
buried, in fashions very similar indeed to those 
. of England : so similar, that many persons never 
find the dilFerence. Every race among us docs 
its best to maintain the traditions of the native 
lands. Once a year the petticoaii'd Gael plays 
the bagpipe at a Caledonian gathering, capers 
between naked swords, “puts” stones, and throws I 
hammers. These national festivities are hold not 
only in Melbourne, but in otlier towns in the co- 1 
l^ny. At certain scavsoiis, too, the Irishman in | 
all his glory is there, and dis])lays the brogue in I 
glowing oratory at St. Pat rich’s Hall. I do not i 
think we have* an Eisteddfod, but t know that I 
the 'Welshmen do somehow in their own w-ay | 
rites of the Cymiy. So again the Germans, j 
who arc very numerous, hold solemnities of 
music and tobacco for the love of Valerian d. 
We dutifully follow the old country’s example, 
and have High Church prigs and Low Church 
prigs, who squabble about music and ritual, 
ani secede, and set up churches of their own, 
and piously out each other in the interests of 
Heaven. Tea meetings wo have too, and Sun- 
day schools, and jirosperous dissenting bodies: 

I the Wesleyan churcli is the finest in J\Ielbonnir. 

! In politics mid government wc follow liomc 

I precedents, though all may not approve of 

I some alterations wc have made in our model, 
i the British constitution. We have a legislature ' 
which is called a parliament, and which con- 
sists of a legislative council for the Lords, , 
and a legislative assembly for the Commons. 
The Lords arc provided iviih a gorgeous 
president ; the Commons with a resnleudciii 
! Mr. Speaker. We liave a maec, and all the 
I “properties” complete. The serJeant-at-arms 
I brings up culprits to the bar, where they 

; make abject submission to the majesty of the 
j legislature. The lion, member for Mandurang 
! begs to correct tlio statement that has just 
i fallen from the honourable mcnd)er for Bcn- 
' digp, or moves for a return of so-aud-so, just as 
the thing is done at Westminster. We have a 
I real ministry, too, which resigns and is rccoii- 
I structed, on a moderate computation, five limes 
' j a year ; and the strength of our Opposition is 
!j refreshing. Among our M.P.s, it is true, are J 

I some wdio like 1o call ilieinselvcs the “’orny-l 
i *anded sons of toil,” whose mission appears to 

' 1 consist chiefly in abuse of what they call the 
|i “kid-glovod aristocracy.” Personality is not. 

I I an uncommon seasoner of our debates, and if wc 
' i are sometimes found strcngilicuing moral force 
I ‘ with a phy'sical argument between some liouojpr- 
! able meinbcrs, this little Columbian liabit will 
1 wear off in time. 

; Descending a step, we have our mayor and 
! corporation, and our ninth of November. Our 
I civic rulers ar&. much after the Ejiglish type 
j as regards capacity of mind and stomach. We 
I are a community favourable to the sustenance of 
i quack doctors, who advertise their panaceas as 
1 continuously as the humbugs of your older Eng- 
j lish life ; and who, wliich is worse, get into parlia- 


ment. Our briefless barrister pines for 1 be shy fee, | 
and the lower sort of attorney flourLhes. l| 

have u Seven Dials, vtitlioiit its poverty, in ihc | i 
Chinese district of Little Bourke-street, a [)Iace ; I 
of torment for the nose ; but our sired s are free 
from the niiscry and saualor which shock tlie j 
stranger in London. We have a Iloyul Society, | 
whose, members read papers, and quarrel, and i, 
publish their transactions (omit ting the quarrels), | ! 
quite like European scientific -bodies. Of course i I 
we have our upper and^ lower ten thousands, / 
though of course, also, it is impossible that class ' 
dist inciious should be sO strongly marked in a new ' ' 
as in an old country. Still, the aristocracy of 
South YaiTto arc separated by as great a gulf 
from the dwellers in tlic other suburb of Col- 
lingwood, as that w'hich divides Kfuisinglon i 
from Hoxton. Our swells and belles imitate | 
those of tlic original England to the best of j 
their ability. The swells disport themselves | 
ill Collins-strcct (the How an« Regciil-strcet j 
combined) in pegtops, of whicli Mr. Poole would , 
not be ashamed ; and the belle, w'ith a whale’- j 
girth of crinoline, and a love of a bonnet, is tastes 
less enough to be approved by a Parisian modiste 1 
' We are not so possessed by great ideas of the j 
future, as to have relinquished those habits in i 
whicli wc wTi'ft brought up, of talking about | 
other peo} lie’s afiairs, and ive accordingly in- 
dulge ill this little jiastime with an amiability j, 
and zest quite European. Our smallest com- r 
munitics arc, as in the old country, tlic cleverest ' 1 
in this respect. We really do luivc balls and ; 
parties, at which w'c enjoy ourselves with due -I 
British solemnity, in orthodox broadcloth, ivith ! 
the thermometer at 85 deg. in the sliade. As 
to oilier amusements, we liave three theatres, j| 
at one of wliich there are regular opera seasons, 1 1 
and Mozart and Beethoven, Verdi and EJotow. ii 
At another, Macbeth is now being done, wdh 1 
Ihc gliosis of Direks and Pepper. "Wc iiavc a 
Tussaud’s, a Polytechnic, a Cremoriie, and 
music-halls; indeed, wo arc a very musical 
peofilc, and keep up a Philharmonic Society, 
which gives concerts and oratorios very de- 
cently. "We have a capital Botanical Garden, 
at which flower-shows are held, and the rudi- 
ments of zoological gardens arc developing 
themselves. 

As to learning and literature, there is a uni- 
versity in Sydney, and ive have a better one in 
Melbourne, wlu-re the undergrads wear real caps 
and gowns, attend or cut lectures, pass or are 
plucked, strictly in Oxford and Cambridge 
fashion. At 1 hesc institutions wc raise our own 
crops of parsons, doctors, and lawyers, and we 
have a system of Civil Service examinations 
quite in accordance with all modern English 
ideas on the subject. We have pbmty of sclidols, 
good and bad, and at the head of them starfd 
the two rival establishments called the Church 
of England Grammar School, and the Scotch 
College. 

Our press is very active. In Melbourne alone 
,we liave three daily, and heaps of weekly, papers, 
while the diggings and other up-country joumais 
are to be counted by scopes. These are all re- 
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talent, 
some- 
The 

weekly pai)er8 are devoted to all sorts of interests, 
relif^ious, agricultural, sporting; and there is a 
j\]e'lbounie Punch, which, though its illustra- 
tions* would not be mistaken for. those of 
licech or Tenniel, is — considering the small 
)icld in wiiich it has to work — Avonderfully well 
siihtaiucd. Then there are two or tlirce illustrated 
papers published monthly, lo bo sent home by 
the mails. Many attempts have been madcio 
eslablish illustrated journals in Mclbotinie, but 
nearly fill of them have failed. 

Some of our shops would do credit 1o tlie 
besi- trade thoroughfares of Lofidon, and in them 
IS to be found every novelty, within two months 
of its appearance in Englaiid. 

Between four and five thousand of us arc 
\oluu1eei's — artillery, cavidry, engineers, lifies, 
find naval brigade-Trund we are about as efiicient, 
find have about as great an idea of our milit:ir\ 
appearance and talent, as you fellows who volnn- 
leer in England. We have our reviews and our 
annual encampments on the Wi'rribcc idfiin'^., 
ncarGcfdong; and we arc told byour inspcciing 
otlicers that “they never saw regular troops 
cKccutc, &c.” So tlial, allogcthcr, wc glorify 
ourselves as you do. 

Besides volunteering, our yonlli are w'oni to 
invigorate themselves with cricket, football, and 
ail the other games in which Young England 
(ielights. Cricket is exceedingly popular among 
U‘<; witness our match with the All Enulauci 
Eleven, and their second visit to us, shoitly to 
be made. 

We are a cliaritable people too. Tlio chief 
public istablishments in this way are the Bene- 
\olcul Asylum, the Hospital, and the Yarra 
Bend (.so called from being pi’citily situated at 
a bend of the river Yarra) Lunatic Asylum, 
'fherearo plenty of oilier liospitals and the like, 
lu different parts of the colony. 

Having a proper regard to appcimauccs, wo 
have decorated our city with some very tine ])ublic 
buildings. Our treasury, club-house, amt sumo 
(d‘ our' banks, arc very handsome, as ;ire aKo 
many of our mercliaiils’ stores or warehouses. 
The Houses of Parliament, 1 he iicw’^ Post-olfiee, 
the. University, and the I’ublic Library, will lie, 
when completed, creditable to our architects. 
Pi'Ople wliQ come out lo this other England 
with rather green ideas about “life in the bubli,'" 
and so on, \trc amazed when they find vviuit 
manner of place Melbourne is. 

As to our m^ans of communication, we really 
do not paddle from harbour to harbour, and uj) 
and dowm rivers, in canoes, or make overlaud 
journeys entirely on foot or liorscbfick ; but wc 
hav^ plenty of go(5d steamers, coaches, and rail- 
ways, and some fine engineering works connected 
with the last. There is a complete system of tele- 
graphic communication within and between the 
different colonics. Melbourne streets are i^oisy 
with Hansoms and omnibuses, but the principal 
vehicle for passenger traffic is wdmt is knowm as 
the “ low- backed car.” This vehicle contains two 


sfpect ably conducted, some wiLli decided 
The Argus, the best paper in the colony, 
times contains really excellent articles. 


seats, running, not fore and aft, but atiiwartships, 
accommodates five besides the driver, has a 
light roof with curtains in case of need, and is 
drawm by a single horse. There was a very 
"ood specimen of one of these cars in the 
last Exhibition. Most people who come out, 
appear at first to look upon themsedves as a 
superior race of beings, aiicl qualifud to instruct 
us on many points. A “ new chum,” as recent 
arrivals are called, is known at once by tlio“ old 
hand.s.” His elegant saunter, his very new 
clotlics, and Ids air of affability and patronage, 
mark him out unmi.slaka|)ly. But the now 
chum, like I lie Indian griff, is soon brought to 
his level, and soon becomes qualified to instruct 
hi.s friends, on his return, home, as to the real 
state of things in the England fur away over tlie 
vah'is. 


ABOABD THE EVELEEN BROWN. 

I THINK it was ill tlic summer of eigldcon 
hundred and thiriy-scven that 1 became pos- 
sessor of the cutti'r yacht, Larbcrina, of Soutli- 
amploii. A liberal measurement of the craft 
would have fixed her burden at somethiiig more 
than liirec-qu.arters of a ton, while her price was 
leu pounds and a row with the out-gojiig pro- 
prietor — who, with a stinginess more befitting 
one of ins natural profession (a lollipop merchant) 
than a true son of the sea, songlit to ('limiiiate the 
mainsail from our bargam, as if that article were 
a supeiiluous “si ore,” wtiich might, or might 
not., be occasionally required. 

Moderate as these terms may ap])ear, 1 am 
disposed lo think lliat the proprietor afore.saul 
(wiio hadehnstcru'(l lus yacht after au animated 
sweetmeat that pl.iycd about the shop, and had 
always treacly iingi'rs) look advantage of my 
innocence in nautical matters to the extent uf 
.several pounds. 

I cannot say that he lavished many prai.ses 
upon Ids craft. L was simply won by a inantu'r 
he had of putting his head on one side, and re- 
marking that she sat “like a duck” ujimi the 
water. According to his report, she not only 
sat, but rode, turned, and even stood up on the 
same model. T had never especially noticed a 
diickV seat. If that fowl, when sedentary, rests 
upon its base, so, certmuiy, did the Harbcrina. 
Unless, however, water peicolates freely through 
evi'ry jiore of a duck’s frame — unless a duck, 
wlieii tacking, invariably misses stays — nnles.s a 
duck, when swimming, creates a disturbance in 
the ocean not infenor to that of a powerful tug, 
blit without the accompanying progress, there 
(wdth the seat) all rcscmbiaucc ends. 

These little peculiarities revealed themselves 
to my after observation. Meanwhile, niy first 
act, after forwarding my yacht to the metropolis, 
and thence to Brighton, by t lie goods tram, was 
to endeavour to effect a change of name. Wiiy 
upon earth should 1 call tfiy yacht Barberiiia, 
and lay myself open to the suspicion of being 
attached to some rnystqriuus nymph bearing that 
hicleou.s appellaliou ? I never could fully luider- 
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stand the difiBcult^ I encountered in that matter. 
Whctlier the mai*itirae authorities who inspected 
mj ship’s “papers” had an especial rebsh for 
the name of Barberina, or whether they antiei- 
paled some serious danger to the customs de- 
partment in the proposed alteration, at all events 
the trouble it cost me to transform Barberina 
into—well^ into Eveleen Brown— is almost in- 
conceivable. 

I confided my vessel to the care of a gentle- 
[ m&n whose name, if the pronunciation of his 
beach-faring brethren could be trusted, was 
Jarsper. The boatmen of Brighton arc a re- 
markable and distinctfve race of men. A gene- 
ration having passed away since the period of 
which I write, I trust I shall not be wounding 
any individual susceptibilities, if 1 dwell for a 
moment on their singular characteristics. 

The Brighton boatman whose type I would 
present, has generally served seventeen months, 
neitlmr more nor less, in the royal navy. How 
and why he entered, under what circumstances 
quitted, and what exploits he performed in that 
service, are, together with the precise name of 
his ship, points enveloped in mystery. He has 
a wife and nine small children, who never grow 
any bigger, possibly because of the insufficient 
nutriment obtained from skate, winkles, and 
starfish, on which, if the family father is to be 
believed, they principally subsist. lie has neither 
baptismal nor family name, in proof of w Inch 
rather startling fact, I may mention that my 
five most intimate friends were known respec- 
tively as “ Tirn,” “ Jarsper,” “ The Shepherd,” 
“ Streakj^” and “ Bubs,” all titles conferred on 
! tliern by their fraternity. , I had entertained 
some doubts on the subject of Bubs, till reas- 
sured by that gentleman’s emphatic declaration 
that it “ ucarift his name, leastways, not as he 
know’d on,” though he never answered to any 
other. 

1 took some pains to discover the secret 
principle which governed beach-noinenclaturc. 
All, however, that I could ascertain was, that 
Tim was so called because he had espoused a 
Mrs. Juniper; the Shepherd, for so much as, 
many years ago, a gentleman had presented him 
with an aged vest of tlie plaid bearing that 
pastoral name ; and Streaky, seeing that he 
had beguiled a part of his seventeen months’ j 
naval service, by tattooing himself, like a 
savage, from Lead to foot. “Jarsper” and 
“ Bul)s,” being pure fancy names, defied inves- 
tigation. 

The Brighton boatman lias two especial forms 
of invitation. 

The fair weather : 

“Take a rotch (reach) off, sir? Pine breeze.” 
An unconscious warning, which must have re- 
cuiTed with painful distinctness to many a pallid 
citizen, receding from the steadfast shore. 

The foul weather : 

“ Seen thaf ’ere curious fish what our boats 
brought in o’ ToosddI/, sir: Tuppence.” 

Boats— In the pluiul — to suggest the idea of 
one having proved inadequate to the towage of 
the struggling monster ashore. The aiiiiind — 

need I add? — turns out to be a dogfish, somco* ! 

1 twentv^four inches in length, and about as in- j 
teresthig to coast-frequentera as a whiting. ! 

The Brighton boatman is never known to beg ; j 
for, althougli mendicancy is with him a C 9 ^rmed j 
habit, it is simply argumentative, based, as it ! 
were, completely on hypothesis. . - 

“Sposen any geFinan woidd give me two | 

shlllen towards a new maiusle, I’d do a good job 1 
among they mackarcl-boats next year, sir.” ' 

“ Happen some gel’man ’ood rise ’alf-a-crown, i 
Pd — ’^&c.&c. ; 

It is difficult to resist a perpetual suggestion, j 
Hence, it was only wdien I discovered that 
“ rising” half-a-crowu meant, in reality, sinking 
that amount in the hopeless slough of Mr. ^ 

Bubs’s pocket, that 1 finally hardened into (: 

stone. 1 ' 

Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary 1 
feature in the history of this singular tribe, is ; 
the existence among them of a — of an — I am at 
a loss what to call it — a mysterious imperson- 
ality, a shadowy power, an influence fell — and 
felt severely— yet never seen, and distinguished 
by the familiar title of “ My Pardner.” The 
profes.“>ional interests of Brighton boatmen, like ; 
those of all rivals in trade, are, primfi facie, 
opposed to each other. The office of My 
Pardner seems to be to reconcile these, so far at 
least as is requisite to form a powerful league 
and combination against the general public. 

By way of illustration, let us imagine Streaky, 
wliile touting oii the promenade, having be- 
guiled a couple of City gentlemen into under- 
taking a voyage to the remote haven of Shore- I 
ham, and back, to that of Bedford-squarc. These 
unfortunate persons are forthwith conveyed on ; 
board a vessel with a bottom as flat as a card- 
table — displaying, though still upon the strand, 
a perfect cloud of canvas, likewise a board, 
intimating that the “ Swallow” sails everyday, 
not absolutely tempestuous, at “ half-past eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon,” as tliough it were | 
necessary to guard against the probability of i 
some holiday -lounger applying fur a cruise about 
midnight 

There must surely be some neglect iu striking 
this vessel’s bell, for it is now past one o’clock, 
she is still iu full sail on the beach, and our two 
enterprising navigators, her sole tenants, are 
beginning to evince signs of dissatisfaction. 
Streaky, touting off and on in sliort tacks, has 
his eye upon thorn, however, and having, by a i 
sudden stroke of fortune, captured three more j 
prisoners all iu a lump, condiiets them on board ; 
but, to the astonishment of the whole party, j 
liimsclf modestly retires. i 

Some misgiving apparently visits the mind of ' 
one of tlic City gentlemen. 1 1 

“ Heh ! Halloo ! Ain’t thfe your boat, ,my i ' 
man?” | 

“ Well, sir, ’tis Tim’s Pardner’s,” is the reply. 

“ My boat’s out, which a lady and two young 
gents k a rowing to Kemp Town. Q^slmgoes ! 
Yea-hb!” 

And Streaky, aided by two brown-faced giants, 
who have apparently shot up from tlie shingle. 
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and a small young lady in frilled trousers, with 
a spade in one band and a cake in the other, 
sets his back a^inst the walWided Swallow, 
and edges into th^wave. The brOwni&ced 
men jump on board, and off she docs go. 
on her return with her pale freight, Streaky is 
found on the beach, so manifestly expectant 
of a shilling that the demoralised beings he 
assists to land will change a sovereign to give it 
him ? 

^ Tlie result is ’identical if, on the next occa- 
sion, tlie visitor pointedly demands Streaky’s 
own boat for a row. In accordance with Uie 
universal rule, Streaky exhibits the ijost marked 
reluctance to enter the craft, supposed to be 
his own ; hut at length, and on protest, docs so, 
accompanied by a mysterious individual who 
I not two seconas before was invisible. This 
I person uses his oar with a careless professional 
I air; but never utters a sound, saying once, 

I when, at a jocular remark from one of the com- 
! pany, be gives vent to a sort of lioarse whinny, 

I like a colt with a cold, and immediately resumes 
I his fixed expression. On the boat’s return, the 
strange man stalks silently away, and Streaky 
receives the money, but with such a look 
I of discontent that the customer is provoked 

** Well, what’s tlie matter ? Isn’t that right P” 

I “Yes, sir, all right. We doesn’t get 'much 
i out of this here.” 

I “ What do you mean ? Isn’t the boat yours ?” 
i “Well, sir, ’tis actiwally Tim’s Pardner’s. 

! The Shepherd’s out a fishing with mine.” 

! In like manner, every attempt— -however well 
planned— to embark in Tim’s boat results in a 
i voyage in the Sliepherd’s, which, eventually turn- 
! ing out to be chartered on behalf of Bubs, has 
' been remitted by that gentleman to Jarsper, 
tlie entire proceeds waiting in the coffers of the 
Pardner, who graciously permits Messrs. Jarsper, 
Shepherd, Tim, Streaky, and Bubs to appropriate 
to themselves whatever extra coin any german 
will “rise.” 

Jarsper, and occasionally Bubs, had an incon- 
venient habit of fixing upon you in the full tide 
' of fasliion that swept the esplanade, and if you 
I sought to fend them off with a nod and a 
quickened step, defeating this manoeuvre by 
promptly turning, adapting their faces to yours, 
and plunging at once into topics weatlicry and 
fishy. 

; “Jarsper,” I said, impressively, on one of. 

I these occasions, halting suddenly, “ business 
I has been slack of late. Tliat there are rock- 
; wdiiting to be caught on what you call the 
I Finny-ground, I make no question. Porpoises 
I were off the pier on Thursday, and I hope that 
the structure and general appearance of that 
edifice met with their entire approval. If any 
gentleman— I don’t think he will — should step 
across the walk, and beg your acceptance of five 
shillings, it might, or might not, go towards the 
purchase of a new ‘spritsle.* But, as these 
matters are really your concern, not mine, as I 
can neither take a reach-off, nor rise half-a-crown, 
j it is iu your owm interests that I strongly advise* 


you to resume your natnwd poeitioiB off ihe old 
ship, and keep a bright look-out for o^er 
victims than be who has now the hcuiour of 
wishing you good morning.’^ 

Jarsper did not understand me. I did not 
expect he wonld. But, in his astonishment, he 
allowed me to walk quietly away, nor did he 
ever again offer to disturb my promenade. 

It was in consequence of this delicacy that I 
selected Jarsper as the especial custodian of’thc 
Eveleen Brown (born Barberina), on the ex- 
press understanding that the mysterious Pardner 
should be entirely excluded from the business. 
Moreover, I had known Jarsper from my child- 
hood, a period which he seemed to consider had 
not fully elapsed, his manner still retaining 
some tinge of that patronage which had directed 
my marine studies in earlier years. Jarsper 
could mever comprehend the mighty cliange 
which lies between twelve years old and 
twenty. 

“Pull to yer, Dick!” bawled Jarsper, one 
day, to a dasliing lieutenant of dragoons, whom 
he had last seen as a boy with turn-down 
collars. (“Dick” and I were taking a reach 
off, in Jarsper’s, that is, Tim’s Pardner’s boat, 
in memory of old times, and my friend was 
steering.) 

“Confound his impudence!” growled the 
pliant oflScer in my ear. “ At least, he might 
have said ‘ keep her away.’ ” 

Although the Eveleen Brown cost but ten 
pounds to buy, she cost thirty-five to repair. 
Slie wanted so many new things, that, upon the 
whole, it would have been more economical to 
have sunk her and built another. When all 
was done, her propensity for admitting the 
ocean was as strong as ever. I never saw such 
a vessel; the water seemed to enter through the 
solid boards. 

“Pay her well,” suggested Jarsper; “you 
can’t do nuthen more.” 

I did pay her, and Jarsper too; but the 
Eveleen Brown defied pitch, and leaked away as 
merrily as ever. Paying did not pay. All T 
could do was to provide the means of pumping ; 
and as tlic Eveleen, to do her justice, arank 
with great regularity, and never required pump- 
ing under three-quarters of an hour, I knew 
exactly when it became necessary to examine 
the well. 

My great delight was to go out entirely 
alone. As the sheets all led aft, I was able 
to trim and manage my sails without quitting 
the helm. Many and many a day have I tlius 
spent upon the waters, and if 1 did not ac- 
tually — 

Watch all night to see unfold 
Iledven’s gates, and (Ethon snort his morning gold, 

I was, at all events, not long behind that fiery 
steed — often, weather permitting, not returning 
ashore till dusk. 

One drawback to these excursions was the 
perpetual putting forth of a small fleet of boats, 
on pretence that I and my little craft were in 
nfted of assistance. Whenever I saw these I 
speculative salvors bearing down upon me, I 
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ah’sys kiiieTr tliut business bn the beach was I 
fearfully slack, or else Ihat certain threatening 
appearances in the weather had ideally escaped 
luy observation, and made a speedy return^ ad- 
visable. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
, something ignominious in being lowed home 
1 by a common pleasure-boat, and I believe now, 
i tfiat I ran considerable risks in attempting to 
avoid this necessity. 

i *On -the morning of the twenty-eighth of July, 

[ ’thirty-seven, 1 had put to sea so early as almost 

I to forcstal my friend CEthon, and actually met 

I the sun upon the rosy wave. The breeze from 
I the south-west was soft aud steady, and 1 stood 
I right out to sea till the summer haze began 
I to shut out the shore— about six miles distant. 

; Here I lowered my sails, pumped the Eveleen 
i Brown, and lying down in the bottom on my 
! j coat, began to cat my breakfast, letting the boat 
Ij drift as she would. It was now about half- 

; past six, and already beginning to grow warm, 

I With the exception of a few thin white streaks 
1 in the heavens, and whatever might be meant 

I by the peculiar haze 1 have mentioned, every- 
i thing seemed to betoken one of those perfect 
j days of summer which, commencing with a cool 
' fresh breeze, melt to brcatlilessness at noon. 

. I Great then was my astonishment , when, glancing 
' laiulwarcl, 1 beheld six or seven boats, with 
Jarsjicr conspicuous in the van, making towards 
me under a press of sail. 

*^This is really ^oo absurd,” thought 1. 
i “Because they lost sif^ht of me for a moment 
in the focr, they thougiit I had come to grief, 

i Nonv, I’ll just give you a little dance, my 

' ' friettds.” 

' My sails were hoisted in a mimit c, aud w ith 
J nearly a tw^o-mile start, away 1 dasiicd before 

' the wind. The Eveleen Brown, as though in- 

I sjkired with an idea similar to my own, behaved 
jj in a manner T have never witnessed before or 

I I since, and went hissing through the water with 
1 1 an actual speed which proniibcd to make the 
' ! chase, if persevered with, a protracted one. 

j IVith the assistance of my glass, I could 
1 j detect Jarsper standing in the bow of liis boat, 
i, and making frantic gestures in the diiTction, as 
; 1 thought, of a couple of seagulls ; but as there 

j was nothing in the tn elutions of those fowls to 
j create alarm, I merely set my little gail-tojisail, 

I and cracked on. Hereupon, I observed Jarspor 
; make one frenzied movement, as though to cast 
I himself overboard; then, putting about, return 
j ' shorewards, followed by his consorts, 

! 1 was now off Kemp Towm. The breeze had 

/ .freshened, shifted a little ea.stv\arJ, aud dis- 
i persed the fog. I was considerably elated at 
' my success, and the idea suddenly occuiTed to 
i me of nmmrig up Channel as far as Saiid- 
I gate, wliere a part of my family were at the 
I time residing, 

The dist.aucc, as far as I could guess, was 
about seveiity-tive nfiles. It would be, of course, 
a two days’ voyage; iiut, with the present wind, 
aud nearly a wdiolc flood-tide before me, there 
was alrno.si a certainty of making Hastings 'iiy 
two or three in the afternoon. Acting upon thio • 


determination, I shaped my course for Beachy 
Head, weathered that point about noon in safety, 
and then, the sea having risen rather unplea- 
santly, hauled in nearer the shore. I had been 
compelled to take in my topsail, and one reef of 
the mainsail ; but the Eveleen Brown had com- 
|)orted herself nobly, and, despite the ruffled sea, 
had not required more pumping than on ordi- 
nary occasions. 

Eor a moment the idea occurred to me of 
landing at Eastbourne ; but tHe breeze being fair 
and steady, and having yet many hours of day- 
light, I abandoned the "prudent thought, and 
stood awqv for Hastings. Before, however, 1 
was oft* St. Leonard’s, I had reason to repent 
this resolution. With the making of the ebb- 
tide, the sea had roughened considerably, not 
only retarding the progress of my small craft, 
but occasionally sending over her low bulwarks 
very embarrassing contributions to the water 
she already contained. To add to my annoyance, 
the wind, though light, was becoming foul. 1 
did not tiiink it possible to beat up to Hastings, 
and, after a moment’s irresolution, put the 
Evelecn’s iiosc alrout, and made direct for tlie 
neare.st shore. Bui, ala'-! on nearing it, there 
was no landing for Mf'. A surf, such as 1 could 
not have imagined would have risen so speedily, 
was breaking on the rocky strand, and one 
huge w^ave, t hat sent a sheet of snow twenty 
yards up the beach, convinced mo that my 
cockleshell would be inevitably swanqied in any 
attempt to land. There was nothing for it but 
to stand out once more to sen. 

The next three hours ^ycve truly miserable. 
D .iring this interval, it needed all my care to 
keep the wretched little craft from broaching to. 
The tide, now once more running to tlic east- 
waid, sw’epi me past my nitemled haven; but 
I had great hopes of tinding an even better 
refuge at live, about the angle of the bay, 
and, by dint of sculiing, got, as I considered, 
near enough to the land to discover tko narrow 
ent ranee. 

Owing, however, to the waning light, I failed 
to do this. Although witliin half a mile of the 
beach, no opening could I discover in that 
brown bulwark, on w'hieh the waves were break- 
ing with a very ui^ileasant roar. 

It wa.s now us dark as it intended to be ; when, 
as I was coasting slow'ly along, a light, like a 
mighty star, spiang suddenly out of the gloom, 
right ahead. 

“ lJurrali !” I shouted. “Eolkestone !” * 

The tide and wind both setting me in that 
direction, I steered at once for the friendly" 
beacon, not heeding that the shore slipped away 
presently altogether from my lee, as 1 was aware 
that the land about tliis point trended pon- 
sidorably to tlic noithwarA 

At w'hat ]ieriod 1 became conscious of the 
rut her serious nautical mistake 1 was commit- 
ting,.! cannot precisely remember. I think it 
must have been wdien I suddenly detected, at 
an immense distance and in a totally different 
diiection, an assembbige of lights, which I 
iccognised as being, beyond all question, those 


! 

! 
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of JTolkestone. Por what, then, had I been 
steering ? 

In coasting along from Eye to Dnngeness, 
the brilliant pharos of Cape Orisnez, on» the 
French coast, appears exactly ahead. Having 
no compass to direct my course, and the limd 
being all but invisible, I, in place of rounding 
Dnngeness, and hauling to the northward, bad 
I continued to stand right on across the Channel, 
until (according to my after calculations) I was 
at least twelve miles from shore. 

Just as I arrived at this conviction, the breeze 
died entirely away. The sea, too, had fallen. 

I There was nothing but a heavy harmless ground 
swell. A change, however, might* occur at^my 
I moment, and, should it be for the worse, the 

I chance of making Folkestone in a lit tle, open, 

I leaky boat, were but indifferent. There was 
; but one course to pursue. 1 handed my sails, 
jj pum]ied the Evelcen free, drained the last 
j : dro}>s in my wine-llaak, and, seizing my sculls, 
j; turned the boat’s head shoiwaril, and set io 
! ! work. 

j j The Eveleen Brown was a licavy puller at the 
I best. Tliosc four hours’ labour were the severest 
j i I have ever known. Often I was obliged to pause 

I I a few moments from sheer exliaustion ; and in 
i these intervals felt, in that watery solitude and 
il silence, intensely alone. It is said that those 
! i w'hose duty it is to keep watch at night are wit- 
I nesses of many a strange phenomenon in sea 
1 ' and air. It may be that latiguc and excitement 
I ' prompted my imagination, but at all events both 
j i my car and eye were sensible of iinjiressioiis 1 

1 could not nnderstand — singular gleams and 
I . sweeps of liglit, rushes, and sighing cadences, 
i with now and then a deeji booming plunge, and 
' one peculiar sound whicli twice recurred clo&c 
at hand, and was comparable to iiotiiing but 
. some monstrous denizen of the deep coming up, 
wit h a mighty gurgling gasp, to breathe. 

■ So worn was I before reaching land, that it 
; was more by the weiglit of my body than by 
1 . muscular action of the arms that 1 still con - 1 
! : tinned to row ; and never shall 1 forget the rc- 
' ! lief I experienced m hearing the lirsl welcome 
j sounds of land— the bark of a clog. J pulled 
i; for that bark. It seemed to proceed from the 
i I neighbourhood of a whitish patch of shore. A 
i few minutes yet, and the Evelecm grounded on 
! a small spit of white sand. 

! I was di'camily conscious of being assisted 
) out of the boat by several men of great breadth 
; and stature — of being hoarsely questioned as to i 
j my name and object — of tumbling down on the j 
I beach witlmut reply — of good-natured giants 
j placing coats over me, and others under my I 
I head — of revi dng in a few minutes, giving a 
satisfactory account of myself and views, being 
assisted up to a soit of cave in the cliffy used 
by the navvies at work on the then incomplete 
railway as a refreshment-room, and there par- 
taking of some of tlie most execrable beer ever 
surely poured down liumaii throat ; hut, ’to miue, 
nectar. 

More distinctly do Jjecal to mind rc-embark- 
iug, in two hours’ time, under the miincdiate 


auspices of the* coast-guard; but 

three miles of my course to retrace, miviig at 
Sandgate to breakfast. 


FAREWELL TO THE HOLY LANl>jg* 
(Twelfth Century.) 

Ho, trumpets sound! 

And around, around 

With the red wine yet once more, friends. 

Then to stirrup and selle, 

And, fare ye well, 

And fast to the ships on the shore, friends. 

King Baldwin hath tacn 
His own again. 

And shout for the brave right hands 
That have won so well 
From the infidel 

God’s ground in the Holy lands ! 

Here’s first of all % 

To the Ainiral, 

And fair w'rnther to him and his Lark : 

[ For a king among kings 
Is the lion w^tli wings, 

The lion of stout Saint !Mark ! 

And licre’s to the worth 
Of the AVost and the 

And the hearts of the North and the West! 

And tlie eyes and the lijis 
Of those sweet bl)e-sli])s 
Of the East, that we each loved best I 

Praise me the d.ime 
AVhosc sweet Soutliern name 
I never could learn how to say, 

Tho’ I well know the bli&s 
Of her sweet Southern kLs, 

'riiat ki-s’d better Jvuowledge away : 

And 111 pledge you the Greek 
LcariiM lady’s cheek 

And her deep and dark cye-glance, •» 

AVliosc praises you sung 
In the great Latin tongue 
Thro’ the gardens of golden Jiyzance. 

Hi ! shine out .afar, 

Thou led even -star ! 

Shine over the seas and sands, 

And light mo again 

To the wood, lull, and plain, 

AVherc my own good castle stands. 

In Thuringenwald, 

In Thiiringenwakl, 

The nightingale calls for me 

Thro’ the clear spring night, 

AVlien the walls gleam bright. 

To the moon o’er the long dark lea. 

Over the Baltic, 

Black, basaltic, ' 

Grim, with the -wind in his grip, 

Your castle awaits, 

Behind burr’d gates. 

The souudbf that horn at your big. 

Like a snowdroji, all, , 

Shy, w'iiite, und small. 

At the window .’s our little daughter 
Is at w'litch for a sail, 

• AVhen the sun bets pale 
On the great Suevonian water. 
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But in TJiuringenwaldi 

^ In Thurin^enwidd, 

’Hiere my good wife waits for me, 

While the nightingale singe 
* To her, sweet strange things 
Of the deeds done over the sea. 

Shine even-sUr! 

Shine fair and for 
To the silvery Northern climes! 

' Blow sea-breeze sweet, 

Blow home, and greet 
My lady ten thousand times ! 

Farewell to our Leader ! i 

Farewell to you, Cedar 
On Lebanon ! Farewell, too, 

Cyprus and Sicily ! 

Beck not so busily, 

We shill not weigh anchor for you, 

Yon siren maids 
In the scented shades 
Of yonr rose-hearing gardens j'ondcr I 
We have wives over there 
Of our own, as fair, 

^fore fair, as I think, and fonder. 

For the rest of my life, 

Save my hunting.knife 
No weapon will I wear now ; 

And, you old sea-hare,* 

You shall henceforth bear 
Your seal spear only for show. 

We will hang up our mail 
I On a great gold nail, 

I And dispute which is bruised the sorest. 

In a doublet of green 
I I will follow my Queen 

i Thro* the old Thuringian Forest. 

Ho! trumpet sound! 

Dash the wine to the ground ! 

I have pledged, and will pledge you no more, f.icnd. 
I Houp ! into the selle ! 

, And fare ye well, 

j For see vender my ship on the shore, fi lend. 

I * 

j TUB UrLE AND ITS NOBLE SAVAGES. 

I I HAVE endeavoured, says Captain Speke, on 
I the first page of his Journal of the Discovery of 

tho Source of the Nile, accurately to describe 
naked Africa. Africa, in those places where it 
has not received the sliglitest impulse, whether 
j for good or for evil, from European civilisation. 

I Ana now that Captain Speke has done so, let 
I our endeavour be to repeat in a few words the 
1 substance of his story. 

j The whole continent of Africa he compares as 
j to its ups and downs to a dish' turned upside 
I down. There is a central plateau, a surrounding 
j ridge, and a slope down from that mountain 
( ridge to the flat strip of land bordering the sea. 
But of course it is not all uniform as a dish- 
bottom. There are lakes in tlie central plateau 
which, when Qie rains flood them, form rivers 
that cut through the Ranking hills and find tlieir 

♦ “ Fortes prope ripas nati 
Cagnomento aon irati 
Leporum lacustrium.” 

J. V. SciiLFFEL. IrUtltcla Amorosa. 


way down to the sea. In the middle of the 

f laieau, around the head' of the Tanganyika 
jake, are high hills of a clayey sandstone, pro- 
bably the old Mountains of the Moon. At the 
northern end of the plateau, instead of the rim 
of hills, there is a general shelving down of the 
level of the country from the equator to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The rains that fill the lakes, at five degrees 
south latitude, last during all the six months 
that the sun is in the sout-h: a like rule is said 
to prevail at five de^ees north. On the equator, 
where there is also the rain-bearing influence of 
the Mount^s of the Moon, it rains more or 
less all the year round. The winds with an 
easterly tending deflect north and south, follow- 
ing the sun, and are cold enough in the dry 
season to make the climate pleasant; besides 
that, the central region is on a plateau lifted 
three thousand feet above the sea level. The 
rains on the equator, under a vertical sun, 
maintain a constantly profuse growth of vegeta- 
tion. This gradually decreases northward and 
southward. Five degrees south, where there 
are six months* drought, the natives suffer 
famine if they do not lay by stores during 
the fertile season to support them when the 
rains are gone, but they lay by only and barely 
store till the next rains, none caring or daring 
to hoard larger wealth for his chief or his 
neighbours to take from bim. The natives are 
found nowhere in dense communities, but gene- 
rally distributed over the country in tribes undcj 
a government that is most ly patriarchal, some 
tribes being pastoral, more being agricultural. 
There are absolute district fihiefs, with their | 
councils of greybeards and village chiefs, but 
except among the Wahuma, otherwise called 
Dallas, or Abyssinians, the travellers found no 
kings. Jn each community the small govern- 
ment revenues arc only for the supjiort of the 
chief and his greybeards ; thus the chief may 
have a right of free drinking from the village j 
brews, right also to a tusk and some of the meat 
of each elephant that is killed among his people, 
or all llie leopard, lion, and zebra skins. Every 
chief lakes toll — or Hongo, in the plural Ma- 
hongo— at discretion, upon merchandise brought 
into his country, and has a riglit to the property '' 
j of all persons within his territory who are con- j 
I deraned and burnt or speared for sorcery. The • 
several tribes of Central Africa do not differ 
essentially. They all fight a great deal with one 
another ; half-brothers of a polygamist father 
fight together after liis death over the dis- 
tribution of his slaves and cattle; while tlie 
custom of slavery tends also in itself to 
keep up a strife that keeps down popula- 
tion. Moreover, men who havb slaves becoflne 
doubly lazy through the dread of seeming 
slavish; they avoid work, and leave to the 
women the task of assisting the slaves in brew- 
ing, CQoking, grinding corn, the making of pots 
and baskets, care of the household, labour in the 
fields. Womeu are property. In the name of 
dowry, the price for a, wife, is paid in slaves, 
i cows, . goats, fowls, brass wire, or beads. A 
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wife can return to ber father by^refundinff the 
dowry, or she can be sent home oy her husband, 
who then 'has a ri§:ht to receive half his dowry 
back. Polygamy is tlie rule, and children arc 
wealth. Both sons and daughters cook for the 
house, the daughters more than the sons 5 then 
daughters become also saleable as wives, and 
sons are fellow cohibatants, besides being sup- 
porters of their parents in old age. 

Tlie negroes of Central Africa give up their 
minds to the influence of their magicians, or 
M’ganga, who may hinder the movements of a 
traveller at their discretion, by prophesying 
calamities if he set eyes upon tli^soil of any 
region. They divine with a cow’s or antelope’s 
horn, called Uganga^ stuffed with a magic pow- 
der. Such a horn, when stuck in the ground 
before a village, is said to ward off attacks of an 
enemy, and, if held in the magician’s hand, is 
said to enable him to discover anything that is 
stolen or lost. The people pay their magician 
for sticks, stones, or mud, which he has doctored 
for them. They believe that certain flowers 
held in the hand will guide them to anything 
lost ; that good luck and warning come to them 
in the voice of bird or beast. They build dwarf 
huts in their fields, and lay grain on them for the 
evil spirit; and their little churches for the 
sjiirits they call also Uganga. More rarely, 
when the magician lias found by inspecting the 
blood and bones of a fowl flayed for the purpose 
that there will be war, a young child is flayed 
and laid across a path where all the warriors 
may step over it as they go forth to battle. 
Usually, however, tlicy arc content to step over 
I a flayed goat. Another extreme form of bar- 
barous ceremonial is to lay a small child and a 
fowl both alive on a grating of sticks over ajar 
half full of water, cover them over with a second 
jar, and steam them like potatoes for a certain 
time. At the end of that time;, if they be dead, 
a proposed war must be deferred ; if living, it 1 
may at once be entered on. 

in Africa, after leaving the low courifiy^ by 
the coast, one finds plenty of cows that yield 
a little milk, from winch butter is made ; goats 
! also are common, but there are fewer sliecp, and 
those ill bred and lanky, with longfat tails. Jfowls 
abound, a few Muscovy ducks are imported, 
also pigeons and cats. There arc many small 
dogs, and in some places a few donkeys. At the 
proper season there is hunting of the wuld 
elephant, buffalo, giraffe, zebra, pig.% and ante- 
lopes, or shooting with arrows at small birds, 

1 and guinea-fowls. But witli animal life and 
vegetation at their command — if only they knew 
how to command it,' and had suflBcient provi- 
dence and industry — the native tribes of Central 
Africa frequently suffer from famine, and are 
found eating dogs, cats, rats, porcupines, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises, locusts, and wild ants : or, are 
1 forced to seek the seeds of wild gr^ipes, or to 
pluck wild herbs, fruits, and roots. The .traces 
of the prowling restless elephant are common 
in the woods, here and there lies a tree that it 
has amused him to kuocjc down, but lie himself 
is rarely seen. In every jungle there is the 
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rhinoceros. The buffala dellghti m the dark 
laces where he can wallow in the mud, and 
rowse and drink at ease. Tliat taste for a 
mud-bath, the wild pig shares with him. The 
hippopotmus is found wherever there is water 
to float him. In all open forests and plains, 
where the villages are not too frequent, and 
the grass is not too long, are tho giraffe, the 
zebra, and the antelope. The lion, a sncalfish 
beast, is seldom heard, more rarely seen. 
Thievish hysenas abound ; leopards, less common, 
are the terror of the villagers. Foxes are not 
numerous, but the native traveller is often 
terrified by their ill-omened bark. Porcupines, 
although not numerous, are widely spreacf, and 
so are hares, of about half the size of English 
hares. There are no rabbits.^ Squirrels and 
monkeys keep out of sight among the trees. 
Tortoises and snakes, and huge and tittle snails in 
great variety, crawl about after the rains. Lizards 
abound. Wild cats and animals of the ferret 
kind destroy the small game, of which guinea-fowl 
is the most abundant. Partridges are common, 
but quails rare, and there are very many little 
birds where there is water. There are few mice, 
but many rats feed in the fields, and on the 
stores of men. In open plains are the ostrich, 
and the bust ard, and the florikan. Ducks and 
snipe do not like Africa; geese and storks are 
found only where there is most water. There 
are few vultures, but many hawks and crows. 

It was chiefly by help of the men freed from 
slavery, or the Waiiguana, who worked for them 
as hired servants, that Captains Speke and 
Grant were enabled to assure their discovery ot 
the true source of the Nile. The Wanguana 
are born Africans, who usually, after having 
been caught in wars and sold to the Arabs for 
cloth beads or brass wire, have been taken to 
the Zanzibar market, and resold like hor3e& to 
the highest bidder, then kept in bondage by 
their new master, circumcised as Mussulmans, 
fed, clothed, and kindly treated. After a time, 
when a sufficiently strong tie of mutual in- 
terest and regard has been established, such 
slaves are commonly trusted far away in the 
interior to buy for their master, slaves and 
ivory. By Mahometan law, at his master’s 
death a slave is free, but in Zanzibar he is 
usually willed to the next heir. The slaves at 
Zanzibar art physically stronger and more 
numerous than the xVrabs who hold them, but 
they accept their position without question, and 
even think it would be dishonest to run away 
from a man who has bought tliem in the u.sual 
course of trade. When freed, at his master’s 
death, the slave in Zanzibar takes service in some 
I vessel : an employment he likes, and from which 
i he looks down on other Africans as savages; or he 
I will serve some other merchant as a porter, and 
when he has saved money cnough*bcgias a trade 
of his own in slaves — the commodity mo^it easily 
come by — and ivory, Bi!t the Wanguana are 
spoilt children without consciences, arrived at 
man’s estate ; they are strong, brave, frivolous, 
and lazy lounging cheats. 

In their talk these African tribes have a fixed 
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use of prefixes Wa-, U-, and Ki-, according 
to uhich Wa-gogo means tke people of Gogo, 
M-gogo IS a Gogo man* U*gogo tim country of 
' Gogo) and Ki-gogo the language of Gogo. 

And now for tlie successful journey to the 
I Source of the Nile. On the thirtieth of Jul^, 
i eighteen ’fifty-eight, Captain .Speke had dis- 
I covered the great equatorial lake, Victoria 
N)yanza, lying chiefly south of the equator, and 
tltree thousand ^cven hundred and forty* feet 
above the sea level. This lake lie believed to 
I he the long-sought source of the Nile. And so, 

( with liis dd irjcnd and fellow-sportsman in 
j India, Captain Grant, for a comrade, and with 
' a grant from government to sustain him in his , 
I enterprise. Captain Speke left England again to 
prove the truth ol his opinion, reached Zanzibar, 
i crossed from Zanzibar to the mainland, and in 
! October, eighteen humired and sixty, passed 
I through the region known as Uzaramo. His 
I caravan consisted of a corporal and nine pri- 
j vates, Hottentots, small, weakly, and burden- 
I some; a jemadar and twenty-five privates, 

1 Beluchs, these latter being only an escort, 
ofoed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, through 
Uziramo. Then again of the regular expedition 
there was an Arab caravan captain directing 
seventy-five freed slaves, there were a hundred 
I negro porters and their leader, twelve untrained 
' inmes laden with ammunitioii-hoxes, three don- 
i keys for the sick, and two-and-tweniy goats. 

' Ten men who had received bounty money lau 

i away because they believed the white men to 

he cannibals, who were taking them into the 
I interior to eat them. These took their money 
I with them ; but another man put his hire down 
: on the ground before he fled. After about 
i a week’s march, eight more men deciimpod 
I with the goats. Captain Speke’s duly on the 
i inareh was to map the country, sketch, keep 
' a diary, make geological and zoological collec- 
tions. Captain Grant made the botanical col- 
lections, attended to the thermometer, kept the 
rain-gauge, and undertook the photography ; but 
, i the photographic apparatus was soon sent back, 

! as tlic beat to be endured in the little tent w'hilc j 
])repariiiff and fixing plates was too severe work j 
for the climate. Captain Grant., therefore, sub- j 
i stituted sketching in water-colour. 

The w'ay was next through the uplands of 
I Usf^ara, wiiere tlie lean people in a fertile land i 
habitually fly before tlie sound of an approaching 
i caravan, warned by their long experience of 
i slave-hunting treachery. Cai)tain Grant had 
' his attack of fever w’ithout loss of time; it 
seized on him before the month was out, and 
instead of passing away after the first year, as 
Speke’s had done on the former journey, it 
, stuck to him, recurring every fortnight till the 
journey ended. 

J Having mounted by the lilly ITsagara range 
j to the iuore*^level lands of the interior, the 
travellers were in fhe wild region of Ugogo, 
wliere the people, of a ruddy brown black, arc 
I of the colour of a rich plum, form tembi or 
I mud villages about all the water-springs, keep j 
I plenty of cattle, and farm enough to supply | 
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botli themselves and the ihouBands who annually 
pass in caravans. But they m:e so avaricieus 
and intrusive thid caravana ,never enter their 
; villages, but camp outside among the ’^‘gouty- 
limbed trees” that often encircle these vUiagcs 
with* a ring fence of thorns. The Ugogo were 
found partly famidiing. The springs were so 
dry, that water fetched the price of the country 
beer ; and the small stores of grain w'ere being 
mixed with the monkey-bread seeds of the 
gouty-limbed tree. Captain Speke shot, one i 
night, his first rhinoceros, and fetched his men j 
to get its meat before the hungry Wagogo could j 
find it. But the tough skin could hardly be • 
cut through, before the Wagogo had gathered j ! 
about the dead beast like vultures, and fallen to ! 
work on it among the men of the exploring I 
party with swords, spears, knifes and hatchets ; j 
cutting and slashing, thumping and bawbng, ,! 
fighting and tearing, tumbling and wrestling up ! 
to 4heir knees in nith and blood in the middle 
of the carcase. When a tempting morsel fell to ; ] 
the possession of any one, a stranger neighbour j ' 
w'ould seize and bear off the prize in triumph. , 
Bight was now a matter of mere might, and ' 
Jueky it was,” says Captain Speke, “ that it i 
did not end in a fight between our men and the | , 
villagers. These might afterwards be seen, one ; 
by one, coycred with blood, scampering home, 
each with his spoil — a piece of tripe, or liver, , 
or lights, or w'hatevcr else it might have been 
liis fortune to get off with.” A nice picture ' 
of the nobh* savage — always an ignoble crea- ; 
turc! in one day’s buffalo shooting Cap- | 

tain Speke was thiee times charged upon hy 
his game; then war was threatened by a |i 
native chief who could not extort all he desired j . 
m the hougo, or toll for use of the ground, that i 
had to be argued over and settled at every 
village, as systematically as tlie European ; 
traveler must settle with liis landlord at every 
hotel. Then followed eight successive marches 
through the wilderness, after tlic porters had 
alieady been reduced to living on wild herbs 
and'wlate ants. Before tlie end of the next 
«runuary (’sixty-onej, when they had reached 
Un\ amuezi, the Country of the Moon, more than i 
half the explorers’ property had been stolen; : 
the famine iii the land had made the travelling ' 
expenses unprecedented ; twelve mules and the 1 
three donkeys were dead; one Hottentot w'as ! 
dead, five had returned, and, after a reinforce- | 
nienl on the w'ay, more than a hundred men had | 
deserted. I 

The region known as Unyamuezi, or the ’ 
Country of the Moon, is not niuch smaller than 1 
England. The natives have no historical tra- ! 
ditions, but their forefathers were first called, i 
in ancient <,imo by the Hindus who traded with 
the east coast of Africa, Men of the Moon, asso- 
cialed with whom there first arose what w’-as 
written of the Mountains of the Moon. These 
men are now^, as they were in ancient time, the j 

greatest traders jn Africa ; they are the only j 

people of the interior who, for love of trade and , 
change, will leave their, own country as porters, “ j 
and,.'account it a pleasure to go down to the 
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j roast. Their ooiintry is a high plateau, three or 
! four thousand feet above the sea level, w/th 
I little ^ut-cropping hills of granite, and many^ 
j j fertilising springs in the valleys. ' They have a" 

I rich iron ore in sandstone, they smelt it and work 

I I it* up expertly, make cotton clothes in looms of 

j their own, and keep many flocks and herds. But ^ 
: the Men of the Moon, who are blacker than ] 
their neighbours, want pluck, ai’e desperate 
smokers, and are much given to drink. The 
road to their country Captains Speke and Grant 
I found to be held by a fine young brigand chief. 
Manna Sera, who had been a lawful chief forcibly 
deposed by the Arab traders because, on his 
accession, he laid unaccustomed tolls upon them, 
lie was much liked for his generosity, by the 
Wanyatiiuczi, who would have done anything 
they could to restore him, and believed that he 
had a charmed life; but the Arabs, upon whom 
he v/as then, in revenge, levying black mail, were 
resolved to hunt him down. Famine wais also 
among the Wanyainuezi, who were in all direc- 
lions lying about dead of starvation. But w'lth 
all this liability to famine, Captain Speke heard 
of no cannibalism except among tlie VYabembe, 
who will give a goat to their neighbours for a 
sick or dying child, regarding such flesh as the 
best of all. 

"VVitli war as well as famine in the country, 
his remaining men sick, and the necessary 
force to secure independence of the natives 
during the rest of the riiarcli northward not 
})i‘Ocura]ile, Captain Sjieke, after a marcli for- 
waid, returned to Xaze, where the Arabs 
were living in frcsli teiror of the victorious 
j IManua Sera. Some negotiations for a peace 
! wore set on foot, but notliing came, of them. 
Having secured a reinforcement of two-aiid- 
tvvcntvmcn. Captain Speke returned to his com- 
rade Grant, whom he had left sick at ISIcninga, 
and found greatly recovered. They pushed on, 
plagued everywhere with extortion, theft, deser- 
tion, breach of faltli. At the village of Mbisu 
they found peace being fatilied between a small 
and a great chief, after a wmr which liad lasted 
two years, during all wliicli time the lists of 
those fallen in liuttle had amounted to three 
killed oil catli sidc.^ A caravan leader named 
XJngurup, or the Pig, was engaged here, and 
there w'as again delay over tlie difficult or vain 
search for porters. The iiativ^es were not to be 
tempted oven by three times the price usually 
paitl by Arab traders. Sujiplies were not in- 
exhaustible, and the travellers puslicd on to 
Hunda, where the chief, Ukulima, claimed of 
Grant four yards of cloth for walking round a 
dead lioness. It destroyed a cliai’in, said XJku- 
lima. At Nunda was a caravan of Arabs, wJio 
sajd they liad ilever come that w'ay before, and 
never would again. They had lost live thousand 
dollars’ worth of beads by their porters running 
away with the loads, and were at a stand-still , 
for want of men. Captain Speke himself, aban- 
doning all hope of getting a sufficient force 
about" him, left Grant behind with the most 
honest man in the coj^pany for his attendant, 
and pushed an, reaching on the ninth o£ June 


I the ‘‘palace” of M^yanga, the duel extortioner j 
in those parts, and making teniis with him for j 
his own passage through the land, and, for his 
sick brother’s passage afterwards, to join him 
free of all further charge. 

Through such experience, then, the explorer 
made his way across the Country of the Moon, 
and entered tlie next region of Ilzinza, which is 
ruled by two Wahuma chieftains descended from 
tlie Abyssinian stock. The country here fises 
in high rolls that swell as they approach the 
Mountains of the Moon.’ Here, there was the 
old weary story of petty extortion, “ The Pig” 

Was offered ten necklaces a day in extra pay" if 
lie would avoid the villages and march steadily 
ten miles a day. Instead of doing so, he led 
the traveller into every robbeiirs’ den, where the 
chief must have bis drums beaten in token that 
the liongo had been paid, before more progress 
could be made. After being especially fleecf d 
ill Sorombo by a chief named Makaka, the next 
obstacle was the steady refusal of the whole 
camp to advance into what was r(*garded as an 
enemy’s country. Speke then returned to Grant, 
at Haze, with a cough produced by the cold 
easterly winds of the plateau, that daily grew 
worse, so that he could not lie or sleep on eil.her 
side. More beads and clothes were written for, 
with fifty armed men, which it would cost a 
tliousand pounds to get and bring np to the 
scene of action. Then news canje iTrom Suwa- 
rora, a great chief in the district yet unexplored, 
that he had heard wdth displeasure of the un- 
friendly reports that had prevented the white 
man from advancing to visit him. A certain 
Lumercsi, getting the traveller as guest in his 
hut when "he fell sick, made the most of liis 
opportunity to fleece. Nearly ten times the 
pay given by ;ui Arab, presently became the hire 
of men, and as for the further bongo questions, 
seeing bow sick of them the reader becomes, w'e 
may conceive Jjow tedious they were to the 
travellers. 

But at last they forced their way to the beau- 
tiful country of Karaguc, where King lliimanika 
ordered that they should be fed in the villages at 
his own cost, and where there is no taxation of . 
the traveller. H is majesty is a well-made man, of 
the best Abyssinian blood, with a fine oval face, 
large eyes, and a high nose. It is his custom 
to shake liands like an Bnglishmau. But it was 
a great wonder to him to see Captain Speke sit 
on an iron camp-chair ; be took it to be tlie white 
man’s throne, and cried thereat, “0, these 
Wazungu ! these Wazungu ! they know and do 
ovciytliing !” The wives of this king, and of 
ihe princes of his family, are fattened carefully 
up to The highest standard of court beauty. 
They sit on tmi floor in the beehive-shaped hut, 
with wooden pots of milk hanging on all the 
poles that su import it, and arc expected to sip 
at the milk incessantly, tlio faiher sometimes 
standing over a daughter tof sixteen with a stick 
to keep her active at tlie unintermitted suck- 
ling. Constant swallowing of milk, and the 
TOiuplete avoidance of exercise, make the court 
ladies so big, that ihe fat hangs in puddings 
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from their joints, and 9- f?rcat qoeen — a vtrr 
great queen— thinks it much to stand upon ail 
fours like a ho^; to rise and stand on her two 
hind legs only, is more than with two people to 
help licr she can always accomplish wthont 
fainting. One princess measured within an 
inch of two feet round the arm, and four feet 
four inches round the chest ; height about fire 
fept eight. ‘ King Rumanika put nis hospitality 
and goodwill into the best form, by assisting the 
desire of the travellers to learn the geography of 
his land, and the relation of the adjacent rivers 
and lakes to the Mountains of the Moon. 

Some parallels to such old pictures as one 
finds in the Romance of Alexander, are to be 
met with at Kurague. We think of the spear 
that none but the destined conqueror could 
draw from the earth, when Rumanika tells how 
one of his peasants found in the earth an iron 
like a carrot, but dig as he might and pull as 
he might, with others to help him, it would not 
be drawn out of the ground, and yet when Rn- 
! manika went he lifted it without the smallest 
i exertion. When Eumanika’s father, the great 
King Dagara, died, there was placed before his 
three .sons a small liglit drum loaded with charms. 
Rumanika lifted it with his little finger; although 
neither of his brothers could, with their whole 
force, lift it from the ground. To this fable Ru- 
maiiika himself was a witness. He also told how 
the body of the deceased King Dagara was sewn 
in a cowskin and set afloat in a feoat upon the 
lake until it decomposed, and then three maggots 
were taken from it and given in charge to the 
heir elect. One maggot turned into a lion, one 
into a leopard, and the other into a stick. Then 
the royal body was shut up in a hut with five 
living maidfens and fifty cows, and the doorway 
was made fast for ever. 

‘Dagara’s father, Rumanika’s grandfather, 
lived so Jong that it was supposed he would 
never die, and at hist he secured death for him- 
self by the use of charms. A young lion came out 
of the heart of his corpse and gave birth to other 
lions, who have been the defence of the land 
of Karague. When countries to the north 
' threatened Dagara, he gathered together these 
lions, who were all obedient to his will, and 
swept the euemy away. Ruinanikar claimed 
also to have been, on his accession, to that part 
of the country where, if a prince sit down, the 
earth rises with him, telescope fashion, till it I 
has hoisted him to the skies, whence, if he be 
found a proper person to inherit Karague, he is 
gentlv lowered again : if not, he is dropped and 
smashed. 

Dagara, his son told Speke, had wished to 
know what the centre of the earth was made of : , 
so he dug into the ground behind his palace, a 
deep ditch that led from the palace to the cavern, 
but there he ^gave up the job of digging, and 
spent many days in liis cavern without eating 
and drinking, turning himself sometimes into a 
young man, sometimes into an old one. One of 
'Rumanika’s scientific questions w^as whether 
the moon made different faces to laugh at Us 
upon earth. 


Leaving with Rumanika, his friend Captain 
Grant, who was then too iE to travel, Captain 
Speke passed on into Uganda, said to be named 
alter a poor sportsman who, eight generations 
ago, came into that country with a pack of 
dogs, a woman, a spear, and a shield, and killed 
so much meat that he fed the people : who in- 
vited him to be their king, for tJiey said, “ Of 
what use is our present king, who lives so far 
away that when we sent him the offering of a cow, 
fjie cow gave birth to a csdf on the journey, and 
tlie calf becoming a cow became the mother, 
grandmother, ana great-grandmother of cows, 
and the off'^ring has not yet reached the king’s 
court !” So they made Uganda king, and gave 
his name to the country, and called him by the 
new name of Kimcra. Kimera stood on a stone, 
with a spear in his hand and a woman and a dog 
sittinjy by his side, and his footprints and the 
mark left by his spear-end, and the mark of the ’ 
j seats of the woman and the dog, are yet to be 
seen upon that stone. The great king of Unyoro 
! who was so far away, when he heard how a king 
: had been made in tliat corner of his dominions, 
only said in his magnificence, " The poor crea- : 
ture must be starving. Let him feed there, if | 
lie likes.” . 1 

Spears, shields, and dogs, are the Uganda ' 
cognizance. These all must keep. The king I 
always appears in company wit h two spears, dog, ! 
shield, and woman. He keeps strict court, ! 
where untidiness of dress is sometimes punished 
by decapitation. Whatever the king does, he ! 
must be thanked for with grovelling, wriggling, 
and wdiining. Court ceremonies are so nume- 
rous that they take up the greater part of every 
audience, the king having a sharp eye for every 
; sort of short-coming, wlien he condemns the 
I blunderer to lose his head, and takes in his pro- 
erty the price of liis head, if he can pay it, to 
eep" the royal .exchequer in good order. If 
not, all near the untidy man rise in an instant, 
drums beat to drown his cries, a dozen bind 
him with cords, and he is dragged olf to instant j 
execution. The offence may be a tie made cou- 
trary to court regulations, or an inch of leg 
accidentally exposed while' squatting. And yet 
his majesty is waited on by naked women. As 
for his wives, every slight offence or oversight 
in their court manners is punishable by death. 
Captain Speke reports, after a long residence at 
the court of Uganda, that nearly every day I 
have seen one, two, or three of the wretched 
palace women led awav to execution, tied by 
the hand and dragged along by one of the body- 
guard, crying out ‘ Oh, my lord !’ ‘ My king !* 

‘ My motlier !’ at the top of her voice in the 
utmost despair.” Wlicn the king of this de- 
lightful court heard that the white men were 
coming, he “ caused fifty big men and four hun- 
dred small ones to be executed, because he said 
his subjects were so bumptious they would not 
allow any visitors to come near him, else he 
would have had white men before.” The court 
of this equatorial king, whoso country, lying , 
under the equator, rounds tlie northern border 
of the great lake 'Victoria N’yanza, covers a 
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* whole hill with its fi^igautic huts. Captain Speke 
found it necessary, at first, to submit to much 
cereiTJonial. On the first visit, he simply had the 
honouFOf looking at, 4ws majesty. As evening 
drew on, his majesty sent to ask the white man 
whether he had seen him, and, on getting the 
anSwer Yes, for full one hour,** he rose, spears 
ill hand, leading his white dog, and waddled 
ceremonionsly away, with a grotesque royal 
gait, intended to imitate the outward sweep of 
the hind legs in the stride of a lion. Captain 
Speke had occasion to blister this terrible despot, 
and made the acquaintance also of the con- 
vivial queen-mother : who smoked her pipe, got 
drunk upon pombd, and drank it lilte a pig out 
of a trough when the small w^oodon cups ceased 
to content her. 

A creek of the Lake N’yauza, not very far from 
tlic King of Uganda’s palace, is named Mur- 
chison Creek ; and here across the mouth of a 
deep rushy swamp is the royal yachting esta- 
blishment — the Cowes of Uganda. *Jhe king 
j set off for this Cowes without notice, a day 

I before the time he had appointed, expecting 
I everybody instantly to fall into his place. Seeing 
! a woman tied by the bauds to be punished for 
, some offence, he combined business with plca- 
‘ sure by firing at her and killing her. When 
j i he was pic-nicking at his Cowts, he usually ate 

; I with both hands, gnawing his meat like a dog ; 

! I and bits of gristle or meat that he found too 
' i tough he pulled out of his mouth and gave to ' 
I ' iiis pages to cat as especial dainties. In the | 
.. course of three days’ pleasure, they went to an 

I I island in Lake N’yanza, where the sjurit of the 
j; lake, the Nile source, w'as supposed to dwell, 
i Here, one of the prettiest and best of the king’s 
j' wives, thinking to please him, offered him a 
j fi nit that she had plucked. On which he flew 
' I into a violent passion at the breach of etiquette, 

! I and ordered her off to instant execution. The 
i; other women appealed and implored, but tlie 
I, king only became more brutal, and, taking a 

I heavy stick, beat his poor victim on the Iiead 
'i with' it. Captain Speke, for the first time, 

I; ventured to intercede, and the king smiled and 
; ! released the woman instantly, 
i At last, in July, ’sixty-tw’o, afu*r nearly six 
I mouths had been spent in Uganda, tiie king 
I granted the pass through Uiigoro, and the 
' travellers departed. Some hostility was pro- 
voked on the way by the native escort, and a 
• man w'as killed ; but in a foHiiight the actual 
source of the Nile was reached, over hills and 
through huge grasses and village plantations 
that had been laid waste by the elephants, 
from the broad lake, partly shut out from view 
by a spur of hill, the water roars down a rock- 
broken fall of about twelve feet deep, and four 
I or five hundred feet, broad, where the passeuger- 
1 fish leap, and the Wasoga and Wagauda fisher- 
1 men plant themselves with rod and hook on all 
i convenient spots. Above the falls — Ripon 
j falls— is a ferry. Below them, the cat tie 'come 
! down to drink ; the hippopotamus and crocodile 
I lie lazily upon the water. Around are grass- 
' topped hills, with gardens on the slopes, and 


wooded valleys. So, flows the great Hile stream 
from the Lake N*yanza; its remotest source, or 
top head, being at the other epd of the lake, 
close on the third degree of south latitude. 
This makes the whole length of the Nile two 
thousand tliree hundred mSes, or more than an 
eleventh part of the whole round of the globe. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAf . j 

. After a whole winter spent in studying art at 
Rome, I had come down, sitting bodkin between 
two Germans in a cheap vetturino carriage, to 
study nature at Naples. I was so sick of huge 
picture-galleries, hired models, and the gossip of 
the studios, that I thought it would be a relief 
to paint landscape for a change : so I said to 
others, and so I said to myself; but my own 
heart coiliradicted me. 1 knew very well, in ray 
innermost soul, that it was in bitterness of spirit 
that I left Rome, unable to bear the sight of 
otlicr men’s prosperity. It stuilg me to sec men 
whom 1 knew to be inferior to myself in taste, 
in knowledge of colour, in originaiity, in every- 
thing but a plodding, stolid industry, pass me in 
the race of life. This is a cold, hard, work-a-day 
century of ours, an age witliout sympathy for 
the flaws and failings of genius, and measuring 
all capacities by the same pitiful •little foot-rule 
of the results attained to. 

And so 1 went to Naples ; and, when the heats 
of the sultry Itidian summer came on, led a 
roving life among the coast towns and petty , 
watering-places within reach of the great city, 
now at Portici, now at Sorrento, and then 
dawdling away weeks at Salerno or Castclamare. : 
A lazy, good-for-nothing life it was ; a life of j 
castle-buiidmg, of regrets that 1 tried to banish, j 
and of hopes that I knew could never blossom ; 

into realities. I was still young, not four-and- | 

tweiit 3 % but 1 thouglit I had a right to consider j 
myself a dibappginted man. Doubly disap- 
poiuted. Eirst, because I had not met with j 
cncottragemcnt from connoisseurs and the public. , j 
Secondly, because Lucy Graham, dear little ; 
Lucy, whom I loved and had loved for years, 
and who would have shared my ppvei'ty unmur- 
muringly, was not to be my wife. Her relations 
were wise, forsooth. “ They could not hear,” i 
thcj' said, “ of the dear girl’s throwing herself 
away upon an idle, purposeless man, who would 
drag her down w'itli him into the mire of merited 
poverty.” How false and sclfisli such reasoning 
was! They might have known— -Lucy’s aunt 
and. Lucy’s brother, to whose will her gentle i 
nature deferred— that with such an inducement, 
such a talisman, as her love and her welfare 
depending on my toil, ! should have done fifty 
times as much as 1 had ever achieved without 
such a spur to exertion. • 

A penniless artist cannot live, even in [that 
country, always cheap to those whose wants' are 
few, witliout work. 1, therefore, W'orked ; but in 
an unambitious fashion that did not task my 
patience overmuch. Coloured sketches of mouu- 
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I tain scenery f«id bits of blue :^^etlite^ranea^l, with 
'i broii/.ed fisliennen, peasants in goat-s'kins and 
i I brown serj?e, squatc-eapped women with pitchers, 
j ! nets, olives, vineyards, rocks, and red caps, 1 
( ' drew from time to time, and these sold freely. 

! My chief patrons were the foreign visitors to Sor- 
' { rento and Castelamare, who were glad to curry 
I' home with them some memento of the rich 
1 ! scenery of the Neapolitan coast. I worked when 
I 1 was hungry", earned enough to pay for beef and 
' I maecaroni, and lived altogether in an. improvident 
1 hand to mouth fashion, like an educated lazza- 
; i rone. All this time 1 was very far from happy, 
f There was not a much Imavicr heart in the 
I kingdom of Naples than that of Hugh Edwards 
I — T5rilish subject and artist, as his passport 
|i described him — when he sauntered out of the 
i little inn at Portici one autumn eveuing. 

' i The sun was going down ; one could see the 
' I swu’lct light flaring and blazing through the gr(;cn 
J boughs of the, rustling chesnut-trees, but there 
, I was plenty of light as yet, and the i/rospect w'as 
I * a pleasant one, even to jaundiced eyes like mine. 

' Povtici and its painted liouscs were soon left 
j behind, and 1 struck off by one of the many 
i paths that lead into the liiHs. 

1 Presently I stopped, and looked around me 
* 1 from a small cmiuciico that commanded a view 

I of the surrounding country. There urns one 

I object that especially caught my eye, the 

' new railroad, then in process of construction, 

j and which was being carried out, like most 

• I of the iron ways of Europe, by English skill 

and English capital. As i looked, I saw a 
I cutting fur beneath me, in which a gang of 
1 labourers were still at work. The low rays of 
the sun flashed on their variously clad forms, 
their heads topped by the red Naples cap, or 
boupd, lurban-like, with a coloured handkerchief, 
and the picks and spades that w'cre tearing a 
w’ay through the volcanic soil. I stood afar off, 
and watched them ; but not frqni any sympathy 
! with their toil or its ultimate objects. On the 

' contrary, as I looked, I felt my lip curl, and my 

brow” darken, for the sjicctaclc suggested un- 
pleasant thoughts. TJic contractor who had 
undertaken that section of the now line was no 
other than Lucy’s odious elder brother, that 
very George -Graham who had had the chief 
share in breaking ofl' the half engagement be- 
tween his orphaned sister and myself, A clever, 
plausible man, who had succeeded, and who, like 
all the successful in this world, treated failure as 
a crime. 

I had never met this prosperous relative of 
Lucy’s, nor did I desire to meet him. His 
opinion of myself had been formed from the 
report of mutual acquaintances, Irom the con- 
versation of Lucy and her aunt, and from a 
biicf correspondence that had begun aud ended 
in anger. To meet George Graham was more 
than I had bai’gamed for, and I quickly made 
i up my mind to quit Portici. 

I ^ A strange whim had urged me to visit this' 
iitiJe town, mid that whim had been disup'- 


pomted. While last? at Saleimo, mi Amcrienn N 
traveller had given me an animated descrijit ion !j 
of some adventurei^ among the banditti, aiid had ! 
told me a number of anecdote* of tJie most- cide- , 
brated brigand chiefs of 'the day, Saltocco, Ciq-o I 
Posso, Maliughetti, and another freebooter, | 
whose nickname of L’Agnello, or “ the Lamb,'” 1 1 
ironically expressed his peculiarly ferocious dis- ; ■ 
liosition. My informant was a doctor, and to J 
this circumstance he had owed his immunity 
from any ill usage while in the hands of his ;j 
dangerous host s ; many of whom were at the time l : 
suffering from marsh fever, and among, them their j ^ 
loader, Saltocco. The American had been lucky { ' 
enough, iiaiing a medicine-chest among his 
luggage, to care the greater part of these i' 
invalids; and, in return for Ids medical ser- ji 
vices they had set .him fi'oc, uninjured aiul |i 
uiirausomcd, retaining, however, his gold watch ij 
and chain, which the chief iirornised to wear as a 1 , 
keepsake. The account I)r. Ilxicks gave of the 
I wild bivouacs, high up in the thin clear air of the ■ 
mountain solitudes, of the Salvator Kosa groups 
around tlie Arcs, the dauccs, the village nioriT- 
luakings, in which the brigands took a part J 
as welcome guests, Jiad pniucd my ciuiosity. i 
My desiie was to obtain, if X coulvl, a safe- , 
conduct to inspect the eanip of 1 he.se inaraudms. 

For the idea of painting a great picture, and 
growing funioLis at a single effort, intimted iny / 
fancy jet, as a similar idea docs that of many ' 
and many an idle man. Who knew w liether some 
quaiully savage scene amid the liills might not 
suggest matter for a ivork that should even yet , I 
retrieve my blighted fortunes ? 

Most complete, however, iiad been the failure 
of these romantic notions. 1 found the good ' 
people of Port iei by no means desirous to admit 
the existence of any brigands in their vicinity. 

All stories of outrage and plunder W'ere gross 
exaggerations. A petty theft might now and ' 
then take place; but, beyond the pillage of a 
henroost or a vineyard, no transgression was 
authentic. In JacI, I suspect the Pourlioii 
government at Naples, aiixiou.s to avert tiic 
troublesome advieoof formgii powers, had issued ' 
orders that the banditti, if they could not be j: 
exterminated, should be ignored, ' |i 

“ I'bcg yoiir pardon, but I conclude th;it your i 

name is Edwards, and that j ou are staying at t he | 

Albcrgo d’ J nghil ( erra—is it not so ?” said a voice | 

in English, at iny elbow. I turned aud con- I 

fronted the speaker, wdio had approached me, 
lost as 1 was in reverie, without my hcaiing his | 

step. Ho'ivas a strongly-budt man of middle : 

height, witli a sunburnt face and quick blue eyes, j 

that roved hither and thither, and seemed in an j 

instant to take the measure ol: any object jdu jj 

person. His hair was getting grey, but probably • } 
more from loikjand exposure to weather than !, 
from age, since he did not appear my senior by | j 
more tXian eight or nine years. His attire, of ; 

dark-coloured Tweed, was neat and. plain, and 1 

by the compasses and ivory rule that projected 1 1 , 

from the breast-pocket »c)f lus shooting-coat, I j 
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tiasily ^jucsscd him to he ouc of the English sur- 
veyors employed in laying out tlie line, . His 
voice was loud, and rather abrupt, like that of 
one used fo command ; but there was something 
pleasant in the rijig of it. 

1, admitted my identity, wondering what the 
new comer could want with me. lie had not the 
air of a mere lounger, seeking to kill time, and 
hailing a fellow-countryman for the sake of a chat 
ill his native tongue. Besides, he had taken the 
trouble, somehow, to ascertain my name. 

“ Then 1 his letter is yours. I thought it must 
be. Yon drojiped it on the bridge, and a goat- 
herd gave it to me, so, as I had notice^ you pass 
bytlio embankment, 1 followed you 1o restore it, 
and T am glad to return it to the right owner.” 

Q’lie letter was from Lucy, rec(*ived that mom- 
ing. 1 was vexed at my own carelessness, for I 
might have dropped it in some more pnbHc place, 
and 1 knew that all travellers arc not ovcr-scru- 
pulmis as to iienising the waifs and strays r>f cor- 
respondence lliat may fall into their haiid*^. 1 
llierefore tliauked the burvoAor more hcar!il\ 
than was my custom. 

“ No trouble n,t all, not wort b nicuiioning,” said 
my compat not, wiping liis forehead as iic glaricod 
around him ; “it has given me a pleasant ^Yalk 
and a ^irctty prospect. How fine that sun- 
set is I” 

And he gazed at the deep glow of orange and 
crimson burning in fast-fading splendour on 
the edge of the western sky, with an enjoyment 
that was evidently ircuuiuc. Before long 1 found 
myself deep in conversation with the strangei*, 
whoso blunt honesty of manner pleased me 
liettcr t.han the bearing of a more conrtly pcT- 
son might have done. On my side, i did not 
profess to be other than 1 was a poor atul lonely 
artist. 

“ Not a bad trade cither, if a man's true voca- 
tion bo the brusli, and he sticks to it,” said the 
stranger, tapjiiiig tlio crumliliiig rocks with a 
switch he carried, as if to test their solidity. 

“ We don’t generally regard it as a trade,” 
said I, with something of a sneer. 

“ Booh, nonsense ; everything by which an 
honest man makes a living, from soldiering to 
sliocmaking, is a tmde, and only coxcombs arc 
ashamed to owui that they care paid for their 
work,” broke in the stranger, very uncere- 
moniously ; “ don’t let us (luarrcl on m.attcrs of 
professional etiquette. trade, now*, is a 

rougher one than yours, yet Michael Angelo 
knew something about it.” 

J iauglied, and remarked that to build a cathe- 
dral was a nobler task than to plan a railroad. 

“ I don’t know that,” said my new acquaiut- 
aiice^ sturdily. never go about my task 
in tunnel or cutting, without remembering that 
every one of these iron links between town 
and town, couiiti-y and country, is a step to- 
wards bridging over the great gulf that' lies 
between mankind and happiness and liberty. To 
my mind, every tinkle of the hammers of oui* 
platelayers is a pledge and promise of a ‘ good 


time comuig,’ as Ihfc song says. Ko, c-iyiliser like 
a railway.” 

1 somewhat sneeringly asked if my new firiend’s 
employer, Mr. George Graham, shared these fine 
sentiments with regard to the iron ways with 
which he was so busy. 

The stranger’s eyes twinkled. 

“Ob, Graham,” he said, with a dry laugh; 
“ Graham is obliged to have an eye to the main 
chance. He can’t afford to indulge his fancy 
mucli, but must look to the balance-sheets and 
steer clear of the Gazette. 1 sometimes think 
lie w^oiild prefer a safe salary to the prolits he 
nets, and the anxious days and sleepless nights 
tliat go to the winning of them.” 

Presently I asked him what he thought of his 
employer, Graham, but be was somew*hat re- 
served ill his replies. 

“A strict hand. Keeps us all to our collars. 
Won’t tolerate any shirking of work, on his owft 
part or that <4 others. He pays well, but lie 
faV/ have the pciniyworih for the penny,” w'as all 
1 could gal her, and 1 own I was disappoinleil. I 
wanted to have a right to despise this Lard 
money-grubber, who stood between bis gentle 
sister and myself, and it would have been music 
to my ears to hear him called tyrant and miser. 
Tiidcpcndciilly of this, 1 took a great fancy to 
Ihcnnrged stranger, ami not the less, perhaps, 
because he bluntly disagreed with my own theories 
of social life, which 1 freely propounded to him. 

“I’ve heard most of your argumenls before, 
Mr. Edwmrds,” said he ; “ but 1 hoiie you won’t 
ihiuk me rude wlieii 1 sny that when a young 
fellow IS on bad terms with the world, it isn’t so 
much tlic world’s fault as that of the other party. 
I know practice is better than precept., and I’ve 
no right to preach, but one tluiig I’ll say, Pvc 
taken a liking to you, brief as our acquaintance 
has been, and in spite of your wild talk, and if I 
can ever be of service, I will. Perhaps you may 
not think a poor engineer’s help worth having, 
but should you ever be really in want of a friend, 
while I’m in Italy, send me a line. 1*11 do my 
best for you, and not even ask for thanks.” 

1 smiled, for 1 was in the humour to treat the 
offer as a jest. 

“You forget,” said F, “that we are not on 
equal terms. Y’ou know my name, while yours 
IS unknown to me.” 

“ rii give you an address by which your letter 
is sure to reach me,” said the engineer, iiencillhig 
some words on a leaf which h® tore from his 
pocket-book, and handing tlie leaf to iim; “and 
now, goodrby, for 1 must hurry back to Tortici, 
and pay wages and docket vouchers for a couple 
of hours at the least.” 

He was gone, and it was not until I had 
watched his clisappeai’ing figure across the 
olive grove, that I thong lit of' locking at the 
address he liad given me. ^Thc words he had 
pencilled were merely these: “S. B,, care of 
Burbidgc and Styles, English Bank, Via Stretia, 
N aplcs.” Aiy new acquaintance had not revealed 
his name after all. Eor a moment 1 was un- 
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as to wbeilier X should a^ay the 

smp of paper, or heep it as a cariosity, I took 
a middle coarse, for I thrust it carelessly into my 
pocket, and sauntered away up the hill. It was 
getting Tery dark, hut the moon was half full, 
and threw light enough on the less thickly 
, wooded parts of the landscape to save me from 
stumbling. There was no trace of the sunset 
glories left in the darkling sky to westward. It 
was black night among the cactus shrubs and 
nritling bushes that fringed the rocks on my 
right and left hand. Only a pale yellow streak 
of light fell between the boughs of the stone- 
pines, and showed the water-worn pebbles and 
red sand at my feet. 

“ Faccia a terra !” czdled out a deep voice from 
the thickets overhead; and then followed the 
sliarp click of a gunlock. I stopped, and looked 
quickly in the direction of the invisible speaker. 
Again came the same harsh suimnons, spoken in 
the vilest Calabrian patois, hut q\iite intelligible. 
“ Face— to— the — groimd, English fool 1 Beppo, 
Niocolo, let him see the carbines.” 

Instantly the branches crashed, and through the 
evergreen foliage were thrust the gleaming barrels 
of several guns, while the order to lie down and 
press my face to tlic earth was grullly renewed. 

1 had been half incredulous at first, half inclined 
to suspect a trick or a delusion of the senses, 
but now I doubted no longer. 1 was in presence 
of the brigands, and, as 1 realised the truth, a 
quick tingling sensation ran like fire through inj 
blood, and 1 scarci-ly knew whether the thrill 
were one of pani oi pleasure. Then came a 
, heavy body crushing and ti^aring through .the 
bougiis and matted creepers, in headlong deacent 
of the bank, 3 atlemptcd to fly, but, over- 
taken, turned desperately round on the pursuer, 
wrpncliiug the carbine out of his hand, and 
hurling him, wnlh a force that suriirisexl myself, 
upon a Leap of stones and twisted, olive roots. 
But two stout fcllow^s were close on the heels 
of the first, and they threw themselves upon 
me, grappling me with a tenacious hug that 
could not be shaken olT, while a fourth came 
up in a more leisurely way, and, pressing tlie 
muzzle of his piece to my forehead, ordered me 
to leave off struggling, on pain of iustani death. 

I submitted, and in an incredibly .short space 
of time my arms were tied behind me with a cord, 
my watch, purse, pocket-hook, sketch-book, 
i and pencil-casc, w^erc transferred to the care of 
i my captors, and I was in full march towards the 
mountains. 

So long as our course lay through a cultivated 
district, my lawless guides cither kepi silence 
altogether, or only spoke in growling tones, and 
as curtly as possible. But when the olive terraces 
and walnut' groves had disappeared, and the 
wnlled vineyapds and fenced fields had given 
place to bare rocks a^d thorny shrubs, the spirits 
of the robbers rose in proportion to their remote- 
ness from civilisation. When we were quite in 
the uncultivated country, the two younger of 
to brigands began to whistle and sing scraps i 

of operatic airs that from La Scala had found « 
their way into tlie hills. 

It was quite in vain that I protested against 
my .captivity, assuring the elder and graver of 
the four that I was a most unprofitable prize, if, 
indeed^ 1 had not, as seemed probable, been 
taken by mistake for another ; that I was a poor 
artist, with liardly a scudo beyond the silver 
coil’ j they had found in my pocket, and that no 
one was able or willing to pay ransom for a 
lonely stranger like myself. The only answer I 
goi tu these appeals was a push from tiie butt- 
end of a c.iibine, coupled with a rough com- 
mand to liaslen my steps. Presently I had not 1 
much breafli to sfiarc for such useless remou- 
straiiee, as 1 found myself, perforce, scrambling 
up steep and stony gullies that were probably 
the mere beds of dried-np torrents, dragging my- 
self painfully over rocks in whose fissures grew 
the moimiain thistle and the stunted cactus. , 

Breathless, spent, and with bruised and bleed- j 

iug feet, m.\ light boots proving a poor pro- j 

tcctiou agaiint llie sharp stones over wliich I j 

had for hours been foi'ced to stumble as best 1 1 

might, I sank down on a fragment of rock, and j 

declared m> inability to go further, ^'lie bandits j 

tlireulcued me, struck me; but in vain. 1 eo'ald 
do no more. One of them at last diew a gourd ' 
from ids pocket, uncorked it, and neid it to my ! 
lips. i 

“Drink!" he said, Jiupatleiilly; rlieve is but , 
a mile to travel. T)i]nk ! tSan Geimaro bliglit you 
— do you fancy 1 he good iifiuor poison ?” The 
coarse and liei > brandy revived me ; but it was 
not without a irrcat deal of hustling, supporting, 
ami pushing on tlie part of my conductors that J 
contrived to stagger on, until we entered a narrow 
fflen bet vv cen sti'cp peaks, and suddenly turning a 
comet rame n pon a small plain, in w hicli a strange i 
scene awaited me. A number of ruddy watch-fiies, | 
perhaps twenty, wore buniliig with red and | 

smokv light, and around these reclined, sat, or i 
moved in a variety of more or less active employ- ; 
ments, groups of dark forms, most, but not all, 1 
of whom wore the pointed Calabrian hat so faaii- i 
liar to playgoers. Here and there the glare was 
reflected from the barrels of guns which the 
owners were cleaning or examining by the fire- 
light, and before several of the fires cooking 
operations were going on, and wliolc kids, hares, 
or great, pieces of half raw meat, were being 
slow'l> turned as they dangled on a string in 
fioiit of the blaze. From one group, larger than 
the rest, came the notes of a guitar, and of a 
deep voice singing some bravura song, sucb as 
the Italians of the lower cla.ss pick up like parrots 
from their occasional visits to, a theatre. And 
as the song came to a close, I distinctly heard 
the shrill voices and laughter of w^omen mingling 
with the mirth and applause of the men. This, 
however, surprised me little, fori had heard that 
the brigands kept on friendly terms with the 
villagers, wfliose relations they frequently were, 
and that the wives, sisters, and mothers of mem- • 
hers of the band wxre* constantly visiting their 
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haunts for the purpose of conveying intelligence 
*or provisions to the outlaws. 

There he is ! Ecco, the tall signor beside the 
fire, to the left,*’ said one of my guides. “We 
shall' see what the Lamb has to say to all this 
poverty of yours.” 

“The Lamb?” said I, half unconsciously, 
striving to recal the American’s account of the 
celebrated freebooter who bore that inconginious 
name. 

“ Si ! L’Agnello himself,” said the brigand, 
thrusting me forward into the firelight, and doffing 
his hat to his leader. 

“ Who’s that ? The Salernitan. Good. And 
what sort of a foreign sheep have jiou there ?” 
called out the chief, shading his eyes with his l 
broad hand, and staring hard at me. “The 

I Englishman, the Englishman, for a gold ounce ! 

1 Welcome, milordo !” 

i And with a grotesque mochery of courteous 

i deferenee the brigand leader rose to liis feet and 
: took off his bat, bowing low, while those around 
i burst into a roar of laugliter. 1 looked anxiously 
' at L’Agnello, on whose good pleasure niy fate 
i proljably depended. He was evidently a great 
! 1 dandy, lus equipment being more picturesque 
ibal of bis followers, for be wore a suit 
' of green vehet, with silver buttons and em- 
1 broidery, mueb tarnished, but still liundsome, a 

1 yellow Silk sash, two gold wntclics, whose chains 
' , were festooned across his u aisteoat, and a lady’s 

1 gold chain about bis neck. Ills stiletto and 

I jiibiols were stuck in a crimson belt, and under 

I Ins bat was a kerchief of a brilliant red eolour, 
which waved and fla]jped like the kefia of 
j a J’cdouin Arab, setting oil* the swarthy coni- 
1 ]ilcxion and grim features of the wearer. Wiicii 
' ihe brigand chief had reiilaced tlu' hat which he 
j had doffed in salutation, I vent in ej to it new ni) 
protest, declaring that I was iio “ milordo,” hut an 
! ariist, and a verj' poor one : in a word, not wortli 
! trapping. The Lamb grinned incredulously. 

1 “Basta ! For wdiat do you take me, Eugiisli- 

1 man, that you deafen me with lies. So you are 
; poor, then? You, who arrived at BorUei with a 
j carriage grand enough for the Holy Father to 
j ride in, with trunks and imperials, courier and 
j valet, and a fourgon to carry the bea\T biggage 
: — a veritable train de prince !” 
j This last spcccli, spoken with an air of the 

! profoundcst conviction, and in bad French, (jked 

1 out here and there by a word of Ilulian (the 
j Lamb w^as, as I afterwards beard, not a little 

1 proud of his abilities as a linguist), sorely puzzled 
me. I could not doubt that the brigand believed 
\vhat be said to be true. Ilis jocular aspect was 
giving place to a gloomy frown. 

“ Enough of this play 1” be said at length, 
in a more menacing vgice. “ You sec 1 know 
you. You arc the Iiiglesc who gave old Gcro- 
nimo Valleri, at the inn beside the Ponte Ncronc, 
i a hundred and twenty golden Napoleons for 
two old pictures the rogue had to sell 5^” 

It now flashed upon me for the first time 
that I had been mistaken for a rich young 

Englishman of rank and fortune, who ^had 
latdy arrived at* Portioi, and ha4 that Vory 
day abru^ly left the inn where I had' been ' 
staying. He was, as I remembered, said to be ! 
a liberal, if not a very judicious connoisseur 
of art, and was of about my own height 
and age. I even recollected that be, like myself, 
was addicted to solitary rambles, which circum- 
stance badprobably been reported to the brigands, 
who have their spies in most places, and hence 
in all likelihood the ^ibush and the capture of 
the wrong man. 

I could not help shrinking from the awk- 
ward office of undeceiving the chief, whose grim 
visage grew more and more like that of a hungry 
tiger as he watched me. “ I could guess,” I said, 

“ for whom I had been mistaken ; but, so far from 
having amved at Portici with four post-horses, 
a fourgon, a valet, and a courier, I could assure 
my present host that I had made my humbly 
entry in a hired calessino, with straw cushions ' 
and ealico lining, and drawn by a couple of j 
starved ponies. So far, too, from having lately j 
given an innkeeper a hundred and twenty Na- j 
jiolcons for two old pictures, I should be happy 
to sell four or five new ones for the same price, i 
and was jierfccl ly willing to take t he portraits of 
all the members of the band, gratis, as the only \ 
ransom m my power,” | 

By this time a great many of the brigands, ! 
attracted by cnriosity, bad crowded round me, I 
and among them was a ragged lad, who cried out j 
in a squeaking voice, : 

“ Why, that’s no more the milordo in the Ij 
green carriage than I am. Body of Bacchus ! '' | 
it’s the English artist that came on Piero and | 

me as we were eating our bread and melons by i 

ihe •well, and ga^e us a baioccho apiece to stop 
(pilot ’ivhile he &kelch('.d us. The milordo is ‘ 
falter, and lias red whiskers.” • | 

Jiidoed, an inspection of my passport and , 
sketcli-hook convinced the brigand leader that I 
w^as not iJie wealthy traveller whom he had eu- | 

1 deuvoured to (aisnare. This discovery threw the i 
Lamb into a paroxysm of dangerous fury, lie 
began by cursing my captors for “ blind bats,” 
who did not know the difference between a beg- 
garly spoiler of canvas and a “ ricco” of the first 
(piality. They excused themselves for their 
blunder by proverbial remarks, to the effect that 
night made every bird of one colour, and that in 
tlic dark all cats were black. And the hum of | 
usscut which rose from the .crowd proved that ' 
the brigands exonerated their comrades of all ] 
blame. Then the Lamb turned his flaming eyes 
on me, and, with a volley of choice Neapolitan 
abuse, declared that I should pay for both. 

I reiterated the assurance that I was poor, 
and had no relative to whom I could apply for 
the price of my freedom. 

“ Per Ercole ! but we will see fb that,” thun- 
dered the ruffian; “ if youicannot pay in silver 
you shall in skin. Strip off his shoes and warm 

Ids feet, my children; when they are roasted, 
this pert bird wiU sing a different song.” 
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Instaatlj'I was seized bysevenil stroiif? bands, 
I was thrown down, and ver tightly bound with 
cords ancl thongs, di'awn savagely around my 
wnsts and ankles, lor it had often jliappenedthat 
a tortured prisoner had done mischief among the 
tormentors. Then my boots and stockings were 
tom away piecemeal, tmd 1 was thrust forward 
rmtil the bare , soles of my feet were close to the 
glowing red embers of the great fire. I was 
chilled with the bleak mountain air and wiili 
fAtigue, and for the first few moments the heal 
was not disagreeable, but presently it became 
inconvenient. I bore it silently. Tiie discomfort 
deepened into ,pain, the pain into agony, and I 
groaned, and tried io crawl away. A robber took 
me by the shoulders, and thrust, me back again 
as if I had been a log ; my scorched feet cauic in 
contact with the hot embers, ami I could not. 
sujjpress a scream, whicli was mocked Ijy a roar 
of laugliter from tlie unfeeling savage^-. 

“The roast meat will be burnexl,” said one 
wag, and the joke elicited frcsli mirth. A woman 
or two certainly did say “ povermo,” as I wn-itlu'd 
and moaned, but no one ofiered to ivlcasc me, 
and 1 began to fear that T should be maimed for 
life. The tierccness of the ])am drove ovtu lliat, 
thought from my ininil, conquered jdl sense c»f 
pride, resentment, and piudcnee, and J slirieked 
wildly and incessantly, somclimes beseeching 
the hard-hearted barbarians to have pity; sonn'- 
times taunting and cursing them, in the fianlic 
hope that I might provoke some more irascible 
brute tluiu the rest into ending my sulierings ])\ 
a shot or a stab. Tlien nature was utterly spent, 
and I fainted. I 

IViicu I recovered my senses I was h ing | 
in a wretched hut, on a lieii]) (*f straw. On a 
broken wine-cask at some distance sat a gre;» - 
haired old crone, busy with one of those classic 
snindlcs which the Italian iicasant women luue 
used from the days of Etruscan ci\ilisation. Eor 
a time my senses were so dulled that i could re- 
member nothing ; and, though I saw that it was 
morning, and Iclt tlu; air chilly, I did not try to 
realise how 1 came into my present iiositum. At 
last a sharp shooting pain in my feet recalled my 
recollection of bygone suflcrnig, and J groaned, 
and tried to rise, but failed. The old woman 
turned iicr head, and bade me lie stUl, as if I had 
been u fro ward child, tlien came forward to un- 
wind some yards of coarse linen in which my 
iujurod feet were wrapped, and proceeded to 
dress the scorched skin alresh with some won- 
derfully sootliing unguent. 

Tiiis old woman had, 1 suspect, saved my life. 
She alone had had compassion upon me as 1 
lay insensible. The motive of this was very 
curious. Neapolitans of her class have little or 
no idea of pliilantb'opy in theory or in practice, 
and it seldom enters into any one’s head pity 
the distress «*of those who are not akin to them 
in blood, or bound by friendship. But old 
Caterina had, it appears, been the mother of 
two sons, members of the gang, who had been 
hanged at Naples several years since, and, to 


the youngest and best beloved of these, 1, in 
his mother’s opinion, boi*c a si-rong rescmbhuioe; 
This lucky likeness had induced ih-e old woman 
to underlie tlie cure of the lonely stranger. 
Thus she had coaxed some of the men lo carry 
me to her hut— a goatherd’s deserlcd hovel 
—had laid me on a heap of straw bemeaih a 
tattered blanket, ana had rubbed my blistered 
feel with an ointment which she dcclai’cd to be 
infallible, and •whicli- would enable me to dance 
the Tarantella” in a month at latest. 

But 1 was not yet safe. The Lamb, tlioiigli 
convinced that i was not the traveller in whose 
stead I had been captured, was determined that 
J should not get off soot free. 

“ He has fixed your ransom at eighteen ibon- 
sand dueai s. The milordo -w^ould have bail to 
pay fifty Ihousaiid,” said my pruicctress ; “ and 
he Avill have tlic money. Ho gets money from 
all, even from begging friars and \ine-drossers. 
Only lust week he cut off' the ears of a ruh 
jeweller, first one, then the other, and scut them 
to his eliildrcn in Salerno. The ransom was paid, 
but liad it not been, L’Agnello would have 
eliojipcd off cv cry finger of the pi isouer's hands 
joint by joiiit. ’fhat's how lie serves llic iieli. 
As for those who are not rich, lie first i oasis 
their feet and then stabs them with Ills 8Lil(‘ilo 
— he docs not W’astc much tremble on tliem; 
so, child, you hail better think of some velaiion 
who would iKiy dovvu ilic money to sec you aiisv 
again.'’ 

Later in the day I ri'ccived a visit IVom liie, 
bi igand chief, who spoke substantially as follow s . 
Exerybody knew tlial all luglcsi were weallhy 
folks, and, if i were not able to pay, prob,il)I\ I 
had killi and kni wdio would buy my safely, 
Bailing that icsource, "WTre tlicrc not eonsiiU 
and ambassadors of IngUiltcria who might, 
could, w'ould, and sliould I'orward tlie iicccssnr., 
cash to save the life of a lintish sulijce! h ’fo 
facilitate matt ers, he, L’ikgiK'llo, wanild giVc me 
two weeks’ grace, and w’ould lower lltc leiios 
to fourteen thousand ducats; but, sooner than 
take a maravedi less, lie would cause my head 
to be cut oir and forwarded as a present (o 
the Syndic of Portici, as he had done, four 
years since, in the case of Tommaao Potti, the ^ 
vintner. 

Tliub spoke the Lamb, not angrily^, but with a 
kind of good-liumourcd ferocity, and in the 
course of the afternoon a number of Uic robbers 
sauntered into the hut, and one and all advised 
me m all seriousness to comply with their leader's 
recommendation. Worae of them — of the youngc e 
men especially — did not appear to be xvholly with- 
out compassion for luy wTctclied state, since my 
injured ieet xvere very painful, and 1 could nut 
stand, as yet, and they patted me on the Lack 
wotli lougli kindness, and bade me fear no- 
thing, as X should be well used ampng them. 
But one and all agreed that unless I obtained 
tlie sum demanded, it would go very hard with 
me. 

“ The Lamb,” said one tall youngster, who had . 


I 
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1 1 been a boatinuu at PalcDDO, and was \eij proud 
of tlio five or six English words that he had 
' I picked up when plying among the foreign ship* 
1 1 the Lamb was out of temper yesterday, 

for three of his traps have caught no mice. 
There was the Carclinal for Mhom nine of us 
watched for a week on the Surreiito road, a prince 
' of the Clnircli, whose ransom would have made 
' ' us all as rich as Jews, to say nothing of the abso- 
, , lution iu' could have given us whiTe wc had liim 
fust. 'W ell, ho slipped tliroiigh our fingers, and 
so did the Notary of Salerno, old Signor Tazzi, 
who is wealthy enough to eat olT gold and drink 
, lyorima every day if he were not a skinliiiit, and 
, so did 1 be milordo of the green Ci^i'jage. The 
I Lamb is not often so hasty as } ou found him, but 
he is a man of his uord, and, per Bemonio, you 
iiad bcl f (‘r recal yoursell to i he memory of such of 
Aour iVionds as ha\e the ifiuuipesi ptuscsaudthe 
sofie^t hearts.” 

Exc(‘llent counsel, no doubt, but, like much 
otlicr advice of the same sort, cauei given than 
followed. There uasno one to nhom J could 
tun) for help in this sore straii. The sum de- 
maiulcd rvas a huge one, abovt' two thousand 
r^'oel-^of Eiiii'lish money, and I could as soon 
1 . 1 ’i ii‘i! .‘d tlic National Debt a.^ have raL-scd 

::c i • of i' from any re‘'Ourc:es of myonn. 
Itieli fi’icnds were no more nlentiful with me 
‘ lliaii they generally are Avith a man wiio is at. 
once pc'or and self-willed, and I had no In ing 
reiution Avho either eould or aa^ouKI pay my ran- 
som. Tlic only hope, and lluit a desperate one, 
seemed 10 bo that cJ an aiiphcatiou to the Bri- 
T sh Embassy at N , .mid 1 knew" too much of 
' routine io e\!'ie: ii;..e s n n this. Time wa^' 
liie to me, a i \ -d. '■«. lonu lie tore a diy 

odlci;il reply should ho leinrned to my letter, J 
should be jiast all iiowcr of diiiiouiatic succour. 
jloTcover, it aa'Us not improbable that my appeal 
would be t reined as a liouv ('r iiii hupertincnco: 
there was ‘^iio preecdeni” i'oi’ such a solecism as 
cori’esiioudcnccbct\Aa:cn a pi'isoiier of jyAguello 
and the Envoy ol Her Brittiunic ^Jajost} to the 
Court of the Tw'o Sicilies. 

ill this emergency 1 bctiiouglit me of the 
stranger, tlie English eiigiuoiT witli whom Iliad 
, been conversing iiuniediatciy before my captuie 
by the brigands, lie had profeased lus ilesire to 
, render mo a service, should real need of assist- 
' ance arise, and I might as Aveli take him at hi.s 
AAord. Of course I wuis nof so absurd as to 
dream that a salaued professional man could 
turuish the considerable sum that the bandit 
leader reiiuircd as the price of my liberty, but 1 
tliought that if my new accinaintance Avere 
to press my case on tlie notice of the officials at 
the embassy, I ghould have a better chance of a 
, hearing. With this idea 1 penned a short letter, 
addressed according to the direction tliat had 
I been given me by the mysterious S. D., and a 
young brigand undertook to cany tliis missive to 
: the nearest lowland village, Avhenoe it w’Duld be 
i conveyed to Naples through tht'- customary 
channel of the post. 


Bay after day went by, and my feet were so 
far lulled, thanl^fe to the ointmbnl and ehqwcd 
leaves which old CaUrina dmly applied to .them, 
that 1 could hobble about the camp, which 1 Avas 
alloAAed to do iiretty freely, for i was hy far too 
dame to escape over the rugged mid stony Country 
that lay betw ecu me and safety. I was not ill 
treated; a share of the polenta and meat was 
always assigned me, even when, as sometimes 
occurred, tlicre was a scarcity of food in the 
bivouac, and 1 Avas always offered Avinc and ci^ai's' 
when I drew near one of the fires around Avhich 
the AV'ild groups sat after sunset. 1 had lictii 
appointed portrait-painter in ordinary to tlio 
band, and ruffian after ruffian jostled and squab- 
bled With ills compecis for the prior right to have 
las villanous tVatui'es transferred to the blank 
leaves of my &kcLcli-book. A strange set they 
Aveit', so Ignorant, so shrewd, so lively in their 
liours of good humour, that they Avere less like 
criuiiiials tlfan some savage tribe at Avar wdtb 
societ}. There Avere two or three improvisatori 
among thon, and several who eould si)jg to their 
own aecoinpaiiimcnt on the guitar, and the mirth 
and merrymaking Avere loud and iiiuestramed 
around the Avatch-fin^s at night. 

Tl)c robbers were by no means isolated from 
tin* sjuipatliics of the rest of the community. 
They AA'crc on very good terms Avilli most of the 
villagers in the mountain glciis around them, at 
whose leasts and lairs lliey showed f licmsckes 
oi)eui>, and from whom they I’cccivcd iuforuiatioii 
and provisions, indeed, many of them belonged 
to the distriel, and w eie akin to the rural magis- 
uates and the vi iy police wlio should liave 
luutled them down, anil this, perhaps, explains 
the fact Ihut the caiubinieri never seemed able 
1,0 discover ihe fust iiesses where the marauders 
lurked, AA'cU known as they were to hundreds of 
so-called honest people. 

The brigands wore not idle. Erequent expe- 
ditions Avere undertaken Avith varying success, 
but no pnsouer Ava.s brought up into the hills 
•iluriiig my slay, though more tlian one carriage 
w as stoppeil, and its occupant s plundered. On 
one occasion only Avas there any collision with 
liic gendarmes, and on that the dctaclnucnt 
came back sullen and discomfited, Avitli the loss 
of lAA'o of iheir uumbci*, who had been wounded 
and taken This misibriuue did not tend to make 
1 lie Lamb more amiable. lie griiffiy intimated 
to his foUoAvers that they must prepare to set 
out for another lurkiug-p lace, since their unlucky 
comrades, lu spite of the tremendous oaths by 
which the banditti arc bound to keep tlic secret 
of their compuiiioiis’ rctreaf, would probably be 
tempted by promises of pardon to rewal all they 
kncAV. And it avus just possible tliat the autho- 
rities Avould take activ e measures to destroy ihe 
wa.sps, Avhen once oertam w here their nest was 
to be found. Under these cirjiumstances, the 
Lamb notified to mo that he must curtail my 
lease of life l)y two daAs,\iiid that if in twenty- 
four hours my ransom diil not arrive, he should 
simplify matters by cutting my thi’oat. Nor 
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oodd there be much doubt that he ’^rodd keep ' 
his word. , 

Life is dear to us sud it vrae with a hea^ 
heart that I prepared to die. But I had. no-; 
hope. I evdi despised ruyself for^he ireakuess 
which had made me attach the slightest faith to ! 
the professions of *S. D. Why, hfeer all, should | 
I expect a casual acquaintance like the engineer 
to trouble himself regar^g me ? “ N othing for 
nothing,*’ thought I, ** is the rule of the world. 

Tt* matters little. Even poor little Lucy will 
soon forget me, and 

** Ho ! Englishman, your skin is safe this 
time,” said L’AgneUo, breaking in on my 
gloomy meditations, and jingling a heavy bag 
of gold, as he ginned encouragingly at me. 
“Your ransom is paid, and the priest who 
brought it up the mountain will show you the 
path, and let you ride his mule. I hear you no 
malice, and am just as glad as youi;^®!^ to pouch 
the cash, instead of seeing what colour your 
blood is. So he off, and keep clear of my claws 
for the future !” 

The surprise almost stupified me, but it was 
no delusion. The ransom had really been paid, 
and that in full; and a cura, with whom the 
robbers had a good understanding, was there to 
confirm the Lamb’s account. All he could say, 
however, was, that the money had been confided 
to him by an English signor, who refused to give 
any other name than “S. D.,” and who had 
ridden down the valley, to retuni, as he believed, 
to Naples. 

I did not tarry long, but before I went my 
watch and chain were restored to me, and ^lese 
1 bestowed, as a parting keepsake, on the kindly 
old crone whose capricious tcuderncss had saved 
my life, and the brigands gave me a cheer by 
way of farewell as I descended the rocky path, 
mounted on the priest’s mule. That night I 
slept at San Paolo, and by noon of the next 
I day reached Naples, and hurried to the Via 
' Strefcta. I was eager to see and thank my un- 
i known preserver, ignorant as 1 was of his 
j name or real rank. I found the senior part- 
1 ner of the firm of Burbidge and Stales in his 
bank parlour. He pushed up his gold-rira- 
med spectacles to the middle of his wrinkled 
forehead, as he listened to my earnest re- 
quest to be told to whom I was indebted for ray 
life. 

“'S. D.,’ my dear sir,” said the banker. 


“Well, the question is a fittle out of rule, but I,, 
have never been asked to keep silence on the 
subject. I do not, therefore, think any pro- 
fessional confidence will be vitiated in to case 
if I say that the gentleman in question is Mr. 
Graham.” 

“ Graham—George Graham?” asked I, as the 
blood mounted to my face. . ' 

“Yes; Mr. Graham, the railway contractor. 

He met you, I understood, not long since, 
and ^but here he is to answer for h^self.” 

. I ttimed, and there in the doorway stood the | 
English engineer tliat I had met at Portici. 
And he w’^as the man I had hated—Lucy’s bro- 
ther—and .to him I owed my life. His un- 
deserved kindness, his noble generosity, smote 
me to the heart, and I dropped into a chair, , 
covered my face with my hands, and burst into 
tears. ^ [ 

“Has Burbidge been telling taies ?” said the | 
new comer. “ Pray don’t distress yourself, 

Mr. Edwards, and let bygones be bygones, j 
Wc have had, I dare say, a fictitious idea of 
cacli other’s character, but in future let us be 
friends.” 

And friends W'C are, friends and brothers, for 
Lucy is now my wife, and the happiness of call- j 
ing her mine, 'witli such of the world’s good i 
report and worldly prosperity as has fallen to my ; 
lot, I owe, under Heaven, to the man whom 1 
long looked on as a cold egotist— George- 
Graham. Uis succour of me at the hour of my ! 

greatest need, at a pecuniary sacrifice wdiich was | 

no Irifiing one— for he was not then rich— broke j 

through the cynic disbelief in human goodness ' 
that was gathering round my heart. Cheered hy | 
George’s counsels and example, 1 led a new life, ^ ' 
applied myself assiduously to my art-, and, in four i 
years of toil, was able to repay the large sum 
which Graham Iiad advanced for my ransom. By 
this time I was avcII known as a Jiaintcr, and in 
receipt of a fair income, and on the day of my ' 
marriage with Lucy, which took place in the 
fifth 3 ear of my probation, George Graham, 
growm a wealthy man, insisted on settling ten 
thousand pounds on his sister and her hu&. | 
band. 
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lonprer recognisable in tlie daily recurring recoi'ds 
of London crime. And tlms matters stood on 
the morning on which we rc*visit the house of 
the Three Elms. 

‘^Do you jnefer sitting in the window, Aunt 
Scrocokl?” asked Polly-my-Lamb. “Will you 
not be more comfortable licrc?U arranging a 
tempting cushioned chair near the five. 

“ My clear, who arc jour o])positc ncigliboui's, 
, do you know was the rejoinder. 

I but what, I am sorry to say, is often infinitely “A Mrs. Aseroft, I believe, ni.Pam,” said tlic 

! better— an old friend, and also a schoolfellow of young lady, quietly. 

I good Mrs. Humpage, deceased. " TliaPs one of them, dear, Wlio else 

This lady who, though the suns of fivc-and- “ Oh I Captain Broxlcj'.” 
forty summers had ripened her fair check, was “The big man, that ahvajs quarrels with })is 
yet unchosen as a bride, had passed the laler chairmen. Yes. Well?” 
years of her life abroad. The death of her " 1 beg your pardon ?” 
mother, in Holland, had occasioned her return to “Who else, dear? Go on,” said Mistress 

her own land ; and, at the request of tlie orphaned Serocold, her eyes fixed upon the house. 

heiress, she h^id taken up her temporary abode “ Ah ! yes— a Mrs. ” 

in .Telrmyn-street, and there did her utmost to “ St ulF, Polly ! Once for all, who Is that pretty 

cheer and comfort the lonely little girl. young gentleman, always making believe to draw, 

[In the lowest possible tone, let us whisper to in the middle window, but always looking— 

the reader that Aunty Serocold, wdio was by looking 

nature of a lively and social turn, found it some- “ At aunt ?” 

! times a little, even not a little, dull. No power “ Well, iPs cmlaiiily verv odd,” said Aunt 

or persuasion on earth, however, could liave Serocold, with a becoiiimg embarrassment . “li 
l-rcvailcd with her to saj so. The pair saw no unquestionably A- odd. 1 wdsli he wouIdnT-, you 
company, and, now, even Sir James Polhill, known Ah ! there he is ! Jt w'as, 1 think, on the 
deeply mortified at the failure of liis redoubled second day after my arrival, that I happened to 
lieutenant, had discontinued his visits.] be standing at the window', when a young person 

In the mean time, it had been ascertained —a remarkably liandsome young man— suddenly 
that the band of Black-Thumbs, far from break- appeared in the wdudow of the opposite house, 
ing up, were more active and united than ever. Our ejes met. His fell — ho withdrew. A few 
That excellent brothwhood celebrated their minutes later, 1 chanced again to ajiproach the 
leader’s recent successful exploit by stopping window— again he was before me— ag-aai his 
the carriage of the Lord Mayor himself, as that eyes fell, and, witli an air of difiideiice, shall I 
dignitary, attended by three footmen and a call it?— once more he precipitately retired, 
couple of armed retainers, was retumiug from These little encounters ha\ c been of frequent 
a performance at Sadler’s W^clls. Not a gi*oat occuiTcncc, my dctu*. If he secs but the fiuttcr 
I did they leave on the persons of any one of the of my dress, in a second he is at his post, but 
party ; but the greatest audacity was perpetrated only to desert it again, with an expression of 
by Lotd Lob himself, who took off the enraged mingled deference and (vaiiily w'ould wliisper) 
magistrate’s wig and chain of ofiicc, and rode admiration, which, T mnst< confess, have not been 
off, decorated with both! this nnhcjird-of wliolly without their effect on my mind. I 
atrocity provoked the Common Council to such thought at first it might be i/oh 
a degree as to induce the offer of an immense “ Dear me, aunt ! why should ,fou imagine 
reward^ and it seemed that Lord Lob, the fear- ihatT' asked Polly the innocent, 
less, deemed it no unwdse proceeding to relieve “ I’ll tell you why I knew it was not,” retunlcd 
the metropolis for a few mouths of his. presence, the eider spinster. “ You happened to come to 
•At all emts, his daring and skilful hand was no the window oucc, during one of these singular 


A WHITE HAND AND A BliACK 
THUMB. 

IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER V. 

Passing over a few daj’s, we find our Polly 
my-Lamb no longer a solitary little maiden, 
but. under the affectionate and rather piercing 
eve of Aunty Serocold— no relation in the world. 
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interWeMrfl. la a aecoad th^ youag man^s lace To her extreme coafasioa, aa aaawer was 
changed m its whole expression. He coloured retnmed, with Hghtniijg speed, to the effect 
scatlet, and stcde awa^as though caught in some th# the young gentleman himself fuhSl 
fact, to thg ^tender graenty oi which has heart the s^rateful du% of leaving a few of his best 
boie testimony.** ^ di’awings. 

** But, really, aunty** returned Polly, blushing a My aunt precipitately gH^d from the room, 

little, “1 think we may find a more agreeable sub- jnorwas Miss Serocold visible to mortal eyes, 1 

ject to discuss than Master Arthur Haggerdorn.’* save those of her maid Hester, until near the ! 

" Arteur Haggerdom ! So, that’s his name ! hour of evening refection, when she rustled into I 
yyhy didn’t you say so before ?” the apartment in a gown of silver-grey, which 

** Did I not, aunt ? I— suppose I— forgot— had not seen the light since the grand entertain- I 

. or — didn’t remem- Yes — 0 yes — Master meat given at the Hague on the marriage of the ' 

Arthur Haggerdom,” And thereupon the young Stadtlioldcr’s nephew, and now, redolent of , 

lady recounted to her companion the histo^ as lavender, came forth to do hemour to the arts— I 
detailed by Mrs. Ascroft, not omitting the inte- as represtnted by Master Haggerdom. 
rest ^th which he had inspired his kind landlady. “ Of course we will ask kim to tea, aunt,” said ' 
Miss Serocold was sensibly touched, and with Polly,’ reassured by remembering Mrs. Ascroft’s ^ 
difficulty refrained from tears. allusions to his juvenility. He shall have 1 

The iK)or orphan!” she exclaimed. '^Aiid, tamarisks and Barbary prunes, and you shall tell j 
doubtless, now he is striving to do something for him a story.” I • 

his daily bread. I shall never forgive myself for So, in due course, that is, at six o’clock, the j 

having, though involuntarily, embarrassed these expected guest appeared, proving to be a re- j 
noble efforts. He must have wasted an immen- markably fine infant of nineteen, who, witli , 
sity of time at that window. "We owe him some galloping pulse and bewildered brain, presented ; 
reparation, dear. Could we not, now,” added himself, portfolio in hand, and paid his compli- 
A.unt Serocold, with maidenly hesitation, send menis to the two ladies* 

him — a little ” Miss Serocold dexterously flung her handker- , , 

‘'Money, dear auntP He does not want it.” chief over the Barbary prunes, and both ladies 
"Nor would I so fp insult liis noble nature welcomed their guest not the less graciously 
as to offer it,” said Miss Serocold, warmly. "He because llie traces of severe illuess were still ! 
would wave it from him with disdain ! Ko — send visible on his fair open face. The'lad’s singular j 
him a little note, you know. Invite him to tea.” beauty, even more striking on a closer inspec- 
"My dear aunt! Tea? Are you in your tion, almost awed Aunt SeroooM into silence: 
senses ?” while Polly-my-Lamb, who, on seeing the stature I 

" I flatter myself I am as collected as yourself, of her gue&t, had resolved to be marble, found ' 
cliild,” returned Miss Serocold, in a high stale of iiersclf traiismutc<i, by force of the laws of hos- j 
perturbation ; “ nor is there anything so very ex- pitaliiy, into common clay. | 

traordinary in my proposal. At the Hague, people Agitated as he certainly was, young Hagger- : 
used to come in to tea without being asked at all. dom’s manner possessed all the seeming ease . 

^ I am sure he draws beautifully. My dear mother and actual grace of perfect breeding. But the i 
was devoted to the art, and I feel I am but paying perpetual cjiange of colour, the eager, anxious j 
fitting reverence to her memory in encouragiiig expression of the luminous eye, the tremor of | 
its professors to the best of my power.” his voice, bore abundant witness to the tempest ; 

“But not necessarily by inviting them to tea, of feeling that raged within, FoUy-^my-Lamb 

felt, with considerable alarm, that she was be- 

"Hianph! But it’s no matter. Indeed,! coming slightly infected, and was conscious of a ' 

must beg your pardon for forgetting that 1 am hearty desire to run away, put her head into I 

my^lf but a guest.” some dark comer, and, being thus, like the i 

" You are my dearest, almost my only friend.’* ostrich, secure from all peril, weep ter a quarter j 
And Polly-my-Lamb kissed and soothed her in a of an houi’. But this being, for the present, j i 
manner few could resist ; but my aunt was hard incompatible with her duties as hostess, the ' | 
to pacify, and continued to bemoan the youth’s young lady steeled herself as much as might be ( 
hard fortune, expressing at the same time such a against the silent fascinations of her visitor, by ! 

! longing desire to inspect those wondrous sped- trying to feel both wounded and offended by his 

J mens of art pn which he was so unceasingly presence there at all— the plea of infancy, so j 

employed, that Polly-my-Lamb, wearied out, craftily urged by his landlady, being completely i 
I yielded reluctant consent that a verbal mess^c overruled. Why, the impertinent young man ; 

I should be despatched to Mrs. Ascroft, intimating Jiad absolutely a brown and curling moustache, j 
I a wish to examine more closely any of those so silken-soft, it is true, as to have passed (across 
j productions of the young artist, uhosc progress the wuy) for one of those darker shadows which | 
had been ufiavoidabiy witnessed over the way. tedious sickness casts on many a fair face. There 
The younglaayrecpncilingher conscience to this was no help, however. Beard, or no heard, the 
forward step, by regarding the message as con- boy— that is, the youth— that is, the man- could 
I fined to Mrs. Ascrol't, and insti*ucting the bearer not be turned out till after tea. 

,, accordingly. . Now it was that the drawings, which proved' 
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jto be V€i 7 inMereatly-executcd studies of higbly- 
uuinterestiiig ruraJities, proved an inestimable 
reli^. Never, surely, were the early struggles 
of juvenile artist against the difficulties of per^ 
speotive and the inexorable laws of gravitation, 
received with suck cheering encouragement. A 
donkey, upon three swollen legs (fourth invisible), 
who had parted with his, shadow in exchange for 
the substance of a thistle as big as his own head, 
provoked a world of enthusiastic comment. A 
mined feudal residence, whose toppHng towers, 
rising far above a seemingly impenetrable wood, 
look^ like tipsy Titans fighting in a green bog, 
restored comparative composure to the embar- 
rassed group. Aud, finally, a sea \tew with a 
huge black specimen of naval architecture, i 
perched on the very apex of a mighty wave! 
erected expressly for the purpose, placed every- ! 
body completely at ease. I 

But, as Polly-my-Lamb regained her accus- 
tomed calmness, she became only more and more 
deeply impressed with the singular character of 
the countenance before her. Again and again 
did she turn her eyes, almost angrily, aside. As 
often did they infallibly wander back, until every 
lineament of that face of surpassing beauty was 
rooted in her heart and memory as though cn- j 
; graven in steel. I 

1 But the voice— the voice ! From what clioice | 
1 cabinet in Nature’s laboratory where that skilled 
I craftswomaii conceals her rarer gifts, came forth 
! the sounds which, low and tristful as they were, 

I dropped upon the ear like a murmur rather 
1 dreamed than heard ? Polly-my-Lamb felt her 
I pulse vibrate like an accordant harpstring, and, 

I longing to be angry at the liberty thus taken with 

' her neiTOus system, sighed unwittingly when the 
music ceased, and thought her own voice sounded 
raven-like as she strove to answer. 

As for my Aunt Serocold, had the guest pre- 
served anything like reajK)nabIe self-possession, 
her demeanour must have astonished him not a ^ 
little. Had those golden curls and translucent 
eyes been exchanged for the liissing snakes and 
stony gleam of a Medusa, they could scarcely 
have more effectually subdued her. For ten 
minutes after his first appearance, she had sat 
almost like a grey petrefaction, received with 
dull bewildered apathy the youth’s respectful 
greetings, and, after muttering some half-intelli- 
gible sounds, became once more entranced in 
speechless wonder. We who are entrusted with 
the key of my aunt’s secret soul, perceive one 
thought alone assuming positive shape, and wan- 
dering ghost-like through ' the intellectual mist, 
exclaiming, upon earth can make this 

angel in love with me?"* 

And I, zese*poor limning have bronghten 
you,’ dears madams,” went the musical voice in 
its pretty foreign-EngUs'h, " wiz zc fear zat you 
would sink me for an impostor.” 

“Sink you, sir I” murmiu'ed my aunt, , 

“Sink me an impostor, when you saw my 
figuris — sketches.” 

" “ ‘ Vigorous,’ indeed, sjr,” said Miss Serocold. 


“ Zat is, my peraonen> humans, 1 cannot 
draw a man, far less,” he was^ihgto ra^e Jus 
eyes to the younger lady, but changed his 
purpose, and simply bowed to iie elder. “ But, 
ah ! An evening red ! Here is my best.’* 

And he prodneed a smudgy landscape, generaEy 
mouse-coloured, but rex)resenting the god of 
half suffocated in a mass of red hot vapour, 
skiking out frantic rays, like feelers, in every 
'direction, and wearing altogether the appearance 
of a gigantic crab, being grilled on a dullish to. 

My aunt fanned herself involuntarily. The 
picture was warm enough, but it was nothing to 
the gaze of the painter, which dwelt searohingly 
upon her. 

“I wish he’d look at Folly a little !” thought 
my aunt. “ So awkward, really !” 

To whatever unseen power the amiable lady 
appealed, her remonstrance seemed not in- 
effectual. Miss Humpage requesting him vto 
draw near her tea-table, Arthur Haggerdorn 
I perforce looked towards his inviter. In a second j 
I ins transparent face was dyed hi blushes, from j 
I brow to chin. With such extreme sensibility ' 
the inexperienced FoUy was sorely troubled to 
deal. She hardly dared address to him the most i 
ordinary expressions of courtesy, and fortunate ! 
it was for her that Miss Serocold began at this j 
moment to exhibit manifest tokens of returning I 
life, and presently was able to converse with a i 
collectcdness Polly-my-Lamb miglit envy. What | 
was still more satisfactory, the latter observed 
that, in proportion as Mr. Haggerdoni’'s attention | 
was diverted from her friend, so did tl^at lady’s 
disposition to regain it steadily augment. | 

But now it was that gentleman’s turn to be j 
ilistraught and unintelligible.' His reiilies were i 
made at random, wide of the purpose. He ! 
contradicted my aunt in the flattest, though j 
sweetest, manner. He laughed at wrong timts. ; 

! He spilled some cream on the sacred lavender, , 
and saw it not. All his faculties were gradually 
centring iji one point; — tlic consciousness of j 
being absolutely in the immediate presence of 
the little idol whose sweet face bad, he fondly 
believed, had power to draw back his fleeting i 
spirit from the very portals of the grave. He 1 
knew perfectly well that he was losing self- ' 
possession, and yielding more and more to an i 
insane desire to lie down by that footstool on 
whicli one of Folly’s little diamond shoe-buckics 
was at that moment glistening, to gaze nnreproved ^ 
upon the bright young face, and listen for the j 
rare words she dropped like jewels on iiis ear. ' | 

So long as Miss Scrocold’s remarks obtained j 
the slightest notice from him to whom they 
were addressed, Folly-my-Lamb was compara- j 
lively comfortable ; but when it became evident ! 
tliat the fire of IiCr ally w^is wholly ineffective, 
and that the visitor was becoming move and j 
more unconscious of every obje^ but herself, . 
the poor child gi*ew an^wous and confused, ! 
blushed, talked nonsense, and, at length, finding ’ 
the position intolerable, rose and expressed her ! 
iulcntioii of retiring to her room, and committing | 
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I thcsir guest to the care of her aunt for the 
i remainder pf the eymng, ' 

1 Polly had eis^eoted an ^oct pf some sort fim 
this forced ihove, bat nothing so tiolent as it did 
I produce. The young man turned deadly white, 
'] like one stricken with a sudden terror.' The 
I quickened throbbing of his heart was. painfully 
j visible. Weakened by recent illness, and with 
a nervous ^stean wrought to the extreme point 
j of sensibility, it seemed as if hut a slight shock 
j wfife necessa^ to reduce liim to a condition as 
I . pitiable as that from which he had so recently 
i emerged. But there was no help for it. The 
I very violence of his emotion only suggested more 
j clearly to Polly the desirability of at once hand- 
1 ing over her susceptible lovo-patient to calmer 
! care. Could there he a fitter doctress than Miss 
1 Sei*ocold P Polly-my-Lamb gave him one pleasant 
smile, and vanished. 

“Dear girl! how thoughtful of her!” was 
Miss Serocold’s refiection. “Now, my young 
friend, you may speak freel}^ as I know well 
enough you have been dying to do.” 

The words had scarcely framed themselves in 
fier thought, when Arthur Haggerdom was at 
her feet : kissing her hands, calling her his 
hope, his blessing, his guardian angel, imploring 
her pity, heaping epithet on epithet, such as 
nothing but idolatrous affection could suggest. 

Miss Serocold, not absolutely taken by sur- 
prise, wa.% startled at tbe velieraence of the young 
I lover. She drew her hand coyly away. 

“ This sudden passion, sir ” 

- “ Sudden ! It is twenty-four, forty years of 
growing I” 

(“ How did he guess my age P” thought my 
aunt.) 

“A sousand years it has lived, in zesc six 
weeks,” continued the suitor. “ ‘ Passion,’ saidst 
yoii? It is madness. It is i?m/ 1 tell jou I 
sail die if you withdraw zis face, which has killed 
cvcrysiiig else in ze world I” 

; ! “ Compose yourself, I entreat you, sir ; I have 

! ' not said that 1 intended to withdraw it,” said my 
|i auut, gently. “Pray be calm. This excessive 
ij agitation may be injurious. It is somewhat 
' ‘ embarrasshig — ^I— -1 am incliued to wish my niece 
bad not left us 1” 

“ I also, wiz all my heart,” cried the young 
gentleman, “Recal her, 1 beseech you, best 
madam.” 

** I will endeavour to do so, since you desii’C 
it, sir,” said my aunt, rather stiffly, 

“ Desire it ? 0, my best madam, you guessed 
my secret well. You found what was ze matter 
wiz me, and, your tender heart provided zc’s 
comfort. To-morrow I from London certainly 
SO** 

“ To-morrow!” t 

“ Surdy, to-morrow. Why stay ? I have 
looked on my angel. I have heard Jier voice. I 
ba\ e her fingers felt. 1 am ready now to die.” 

Miss Serocold felt iuc%cd to suggest that au 
increased disposition to live might bo a more 
legitimate result of these successes. All she 


said WAS : " You really leave London to-mor- 
row?” . ‘ 

** And al^o England, best 

“Permit me then to ask you;” said the lady, 

“ might it not have been better to these j 

singular declarations till your return | 

" I return never,” replied the lover, empha- | 
fioally, , I 

“ I do not think 1 quite understand you, Mr. 
Haggerdom. Are you evincing a becoming con- 
sideration for the feelings of— of others, in ex- i 

pressing your own, thus strongly, finder tlie , 
circumstances you mention? What if you had ; 
obtained an even more explicit assurance that 

your overtures might be acceptable ” 

“ My dear lady ! Acceptable ? Is zis then 

possible ? But no— no 

*“ No, by all means, if you prefer it, sir,” said 
my auut, turning her bead aside, a little co- | 
quctiishly. 

“ You will drive me mad wiz joy ! I possessed 
one sousand terrors. I shall name them. Pirst, 

that being both so young ” 

“ One of us might be older,” thought Miss ' ' 
Serocold, gazing tenderly on the boyish face. ' 

“ A stranger, an orphan ” 

“ Such are commended to our ch— charily,” 
sobbed my auut. 

“A beggar.” 

“ 1 am far from penniless.” 

“ How satisfying is that ! I rejoice wiz my ! 
heart to hear it.” 

“ Perhaps you do,” was Ihc mental comment, ; 
“ 111 spite of all, you bid me ]ioi)e ? And 
she will then suffer that I zee her ?” 

“ I beg your pardon said rny aimt . 

“ She shall hear my vows 
“ Your ” 

“ Yows, excellent mada\n.” 

“ Of what nature, may I bo allow ed ” 

“ Great Heavens, laadam ! Have 1 not said 

slie is niv life, mv goddess, my ” 

“S/ier 

“ Have 1 not been poiuing my gratitudes to 
you, for bringing me to gaze so near upon her 
glorious beaut y ? Do I not already love you as 
my mother, best lady ?” 

Tiie shock was severe. Such a castle, how- | 
ever unstable its foundations, can hardly topple 
douTi without occasioning a sensation of I 

tki/tff liaving fallen about one’s ears. But the i 
absurdity of her position, should the mistake be- ' 
come apparent, flashed across my aunt’s mind, and, 
as it were, lighted up the w ay of escape. She had 
in no way committed licrsclf, Ilor looks and lau- 
guage, though intended to convey a moaning of 
their own, had somehow been caught up in the 
torrent of the young man’s passion, and borne 
away in a totally different direction. My aunt 
accepted it-, with a sigh. i 

“You licsitate, dear lady. Will yoii destroy | 
the hopes you raised ?” asked -the young lover, j 
becoming greatly agitated, “Now that 3 ^ou i 
have spoken, zat is too late. Better madness ; i 
better His hand closed involuntarily on ‘i 
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^ knife tliat iay beside Lim ou the table. 
let me zee t ^ Let hejr. tell jny forlnine— zat is, 

fate. Eor me,, I will speak never. To-hioitow 
I fiiem EnglaxSi for 'always ^o, and my name and 
my history never shall be hearden more. I shall 
pamt my br^d. I shall 'sketch silently my 
limgs in a foreign shore.” (My annt cast a 
doiiibtful look at the donkey, and thought of very 
j short commons indeed.) Only I ask to look 
! again upon her angel front. I am savage—yes, 

! I am intoxicate. I drove her from zc room, 

I perhaps, wiz my mad lookings. I beseech you, 

I for you have a good sweet heart of woman, let her 
j come and stab me wiz one word-farewell.” 

! He was at her feet again, in his wfld anxious 
j entreaty. Miss Serocoldwould not trust herself 
; I to look at lum. Indeed, she could not have seen 
1 j him if she had, the good soul’s eyes being suffused 
i 1 with tears of genuine compassion ; but she gave 
; ; his hand a gentle reassuring pressure, and, with 
' her kerchief to her eyes, hurried from the room. 

Polly-my-Lamb was not at ail in bed, but 
standing, fully attired, at the window of her 
apartment, gazing intently at an opposite house 
wliich happened to be in the occupation of one 
Mistress Ascrofi. She started round, half- 
guiltily, as her friend entered, and became pale 
as death as she noticed her agitation. 

, I “ What has happened, dear ? Is he— has 
he r ^ 

j I “ lie has indeed, dear,” said my a\iiit. B — but 
i; it’s not ec— -exactly— vvliat we thought. It is 
,1 you, dear, that this singular young gentleman 
, honours with bis preference. To be sure, he is 
; i very young,” said Miss Seiucold, candidly. “ 1 Le 
,1 implores jou to grant hhn uu interview, lie 
! loves you,” 

He dares?” 

j “And he sa 3 \s that in spite of your brief 
i acquiiintunce ” 

‘"Brief! It is none at all,” said Polly, im* 
patiently stamping Lor little iiigli-heelcd slum, 
i' “Don’t, dear; you may briug him up,” cried 
‘ Miss Scrocold. 

' “ Up, madam 1” exclaimed Polly, now rcallj 

! i angry and flushing scarlet. “ Is lie a lunatic— a 
! j housebreaker ?” 

I : “1 don’t think he is cither ; but 1 do think he 

! is labouring under a degree of mental excitement 
: which you, who have caused it, can alone allay. 

: But I should ha\ c hesitated to bring his rcriuesf, 

, had not his quilting England to-morrow render ed 
j it unlikely that his presejico should ever oilend 
j jou again. Well, 1 will dismiss him.” 

. “ He— he— leaves to-morrow, aunt?” said the 

young lady, sitting down. 

j “Never to return. I could not but feel some 
i pity ior one so friendless and desolate. But I 
! think you act wiscl> in rejecting las entreaty. 1 
j need not tell him in what terms jou did so, jou 
I know. 1 can say you have retired to rest.” 

I “Thank you, Aunt Serocolcl. But — 

! but 

I • “ My deal* ?” 

j “I haven’t.” 


" Such excuses arc permissible.” 

Not when better .are at hand. I tMnk the 
request is impertinent, mid— and ri^qmies 
apology.” 

“ 1 will receive it.” 

“And— oh, aunt I'-Aiow couM you ?” burst put 
the young kdy. 

“Eh I could ‘I whutf^* demanded the startled 
spinster. 

“Advise me fo receive declarations of— of— 
goodness-knows-what— attachment do you call 
it ?— from, a person to whom I have never spoken 
in my life, before this night P” 

“i advise!” ejaculated poor Miss Scrocold. 

“ I am sure 1 never did anything of the kind, j 
And, besides, in justice to the young man, I am j 
bound to say that 1 do not think his hopes i 
extend beyond a few words of farewell.” 

“Oh, indeed ! That alters the case,” said the ; 
little lady. “ One ouglit not to seem churlish, 
ought one? Weil— 0, aunt, why don’t you | 

speak ? Tell me, dear, what ought 1 to ” j 

“Put on? Nothing; >ou look charming.” i 

“ 1 mean, ought 1 to see him, or not ?” ! 

“ Go down, by all means, dear,” said my aunt, i 
frankly recanting her previous opinions. “ You 
cannot do less.” 

Polly-my*Lamb, justly regarding the later 
counsel as the riper, decided on adopting it, and 
presently— not, however, without a little tremor 
of the nerves — tripped down staii-s, followed by 
licr friend. 

She bad assuiueil the most stately demeanour ! 
of which her jiietty little lithe flgmc wassus- i 
ceptiblc; had compelled her animated mobile ji 
ieatuies into a very iU-littiug mask of iiidiliercnce, j ; 
which had in it more of discomfort than dignity, j 
and opened the door with a determination to i' 
freeze the young gentleman, with one Gorgon , j 
glance, into the condition of decorous quiescence i ' 
iittest for rceciviug the litlle speech of farewell | ' 
she had arnuigcd, in descending the stairs. J' 
Nevertheless, as they entered, her eyes invoiun- I . 
tarily fell, 1 1 

“ Why, my good gracious 1” exclaimed the j ' 
voice of Miss Scrocold. “ Jf he’s not gone 1” I , 
Polly-my-Lumb threw one huiried glance |j 
round the room, theu uttered a loud cry, and, j , 
springing like a fawn towards the other side, 
knelt by the recumbent form of the young man. i i 
“He’s asleep !” w as Miss Serocold’s flrst i)ei- | i 
plexed suggestion. | < 

“No, lie’s dead! Bing! Cry! Call |i 

ont ! Do something, auiit ! 0, Heaven !” i i 
Miss Serocold ebd everything proposed, and | ; 
that with considerable energy ; then hastened to j | 
Polly’s side. 1 j 

The poor hoy w^as lying almost on his face, i i 
In his full, he had displaced tlie hearth-rug, a j 
portion of which w’us gj-a^ped in lijs hand, while 
a dark thread of blood, proceeding Trom his lips, 
crept, like a red snake, aerois the stone, 

“ Emotion has killed liim. lie has broken a 
blood-vessel. 0, aunt, aiuit, how^ could you ?” 

^ Could ir 
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‘’We waited too lo^. Oj.it WMcrtieL” 

“Kow Heaven foxgive you/* began poor , Miss 
Sepocold. 

The apartment was rapidly filMiig witb alamed 
servants. Bteplien Gk>aldj the deaf--who bad 
of late discarded his £xed idea of oonflagrationj 
and noWj on the appearance of any agitation 
in the household^ invariably made a dive across 
the street, and brought up a doctor—quickly 
followed, accompanied by Mr. Hartshome, the 
busy little practitioner at the comer, wlio, though 
present at about the same period at twenty 
different places in the vicinity, possessed the 
curious property of always being found at home. 

The c^m professional presence had its accus- 
tomed effect of reducing everybody to silence and 
self-possession. Hartshome lifted the white 
iaee — ^wMte, and seemingly impassive, as the 
stone on which it lay— and the poor boy being 
gently placed upon a mattress wliich had been 
brought in and stretched upon the floor, the 
little doctor began a closer examination. 

" He’s d— d— dead !” sobbed Miss Serocold. 

“ Not a hit more than you are, madam,” said 
the little doctor, rather sharply. “And, what is 
almost as satisfactory, the bleeding lias stopped 
for the present. When I have examined thoj 
character of the blood, 1 shall be able to prove ! 
—Bless me ! that’s unlucky, first time in my ' 
life, I’ve led’t my spectacles behind 1 .I’H not be 
gone one minute. Get you all out of the room but 
two ; and let those two, for their lives (or rather, 
for the patient’s), not suffer him to be moved, or j 
touched, or even spoken to, till J I’ctum.” 

“ I will remain,” said Polly, quietly. 

“ And I,” said my aunt. 

Presently there was a trembling of the eyelid, 
the long lashes went heavily, wearily apart, as 
though waking were unwelcome. But the first 
object that met his view was the face of his little 
lady, n tear upon her cheek, and a whole world 
of pity in her eyes. He saw it, for a hectic 
colour rose in his cheek, and he made a feeble 
effort to move. 

Polly remembered the doctor’s charge. She 
made a gesture, almost fiercely, with her hand. 

“ If you move, you dig,” she murmured. 

The boy repeated his effort, without taking 
his ejes from her face, and succeeded in placing 
his head about an inch nearer to Polly’s foot; 
then, ,as though satisfied, suffered his heavy lids 
to close again, 

“ If you move hand, or foot, or tongue again, 
we quit the room,” said Miss ^rocold. 

The patient lay like a stone. 

Batfic rushed the little doctor, fitting his glasses 
on his nose as he entered. After a careful exa- 
mination of the invalid’s condition, he was 
enabled to assure the anxious witnesses that all 
danger had fo^* the present passed away. (Good 
Mr. Hai'tshorne was not aware of the new symp- 
tom that had declared itself during his brief ab- 
sence, and, oddly enough, nobody mentioned it !) 
Extreme quiet, and perfect repose of mind, were 
the chief essentials. If the bleeding diould 


not return within the next half hour, the doctor 
that itee wemM he little rish in remov- 
ing the patient to hi$ own hed^g; and as Mr. 
Harhfiionie ^ew Mrs, Ascroft very well, he 
would call, as he returned home, > arrange 
with the good woman as to the best mode of 
conveying him thitlier. 

Had any indifferent person taked note *of Poliy- 
my-Lamb’s demeanour, since the moment she had 
been detected by her resuscitated guest in the act 
of weeping over him— but more especially since 
that guest had been pronounced out cf danger — 
she must have appeared in the li^t of a veiy 
unfeeling young person. When the doctor re- 
appeai'ed,uhe withdrew to the other end of the 
apartment ; and no sooner had he uttered the 
hopeful words, than she quitted it altogether. 

“ A very self-possessed young lady,” thought 
little Mr. Hartshome, as he buszed quietly about 
Ids patient, feeling half disposed to remain, and 
see that the latter received humane treatment. 
“ She offered to watch him, with all the coolness 
of a hospital nurse, and now that she knows he’s 
not going absolutely to expire on her hoarth-riig, 
walks olI‘, I dare say, to her supper ! But she’s 
an hchess, forsooth. Miss is more accustomed 
to receive attentions than to expend them on the 
suflering. I hate (if you please, my dear Miss 
ScrocoJd, hold his head a little Idgher) coldness 
in very young people. ‘ So young, and so un- 
tender !’ as the cow said, when she mumbled the 
pine-shoots. Well, well. Thank you, my dear 
madam— tlie spoon — so— just a few of these 
drops before he is moved, and as many after.” 

Only once more did Master Haggerdom open 
his laugiud eyes ; and, seeing no one but my 
good aunt, si)eedily closed them again, unnoticed, 
remaining in that state until he was conveyed in 
a sort of funeral procession, with Stephen Gould 
as chief mourner, to his own lodging, and placed 
in the custody of his landlady. 


cbapteh VI. 

It was some days before the sick - chamber 
exhibited any tokens of living occupancy. The 
blinds remained half drawn, and not even the 
figure of a gliding nurse was visible. A message 
forwarded to Mr. Hartshdrno on the day after 
the catastrophe, importing Miss liumpage’s 
desire (after “ compliments”) to be informed of 
the young man’s condition, received a decidedly 
tart reifiy : “ Can’t tell her, or anybody, yet. 
I’m not a witch.” 

“Hang her ‘compliments!’” muttered the 
little doctor (who was, nevertheless, amenity 
itself to the sex in general, but had conceived 
an absolute dislike to poor PbUy). “ Why: the 
dogs” (the doctor’s nearest approach to an exe- 
cration) “ doesn’t she send over to the lad’s own 
place? It’s nearer. But, no, my lady’s fine — 
‘Let some one inquire of the medical person.’ 
Hang the chit’s affectation ! Yet, if her lapdog 
had been choking with a chicken-bone, she’d 
have been down on her knees. Shrieking, tearing 
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to Ijawc, €p(^s her. She was a nice 

]^ej^aiit littljB girl, tras Poll y-my-Lamb Hnmpage, 
before she got to foi*tanc. If it pride, now, 
or— humph i-^ehP But, excessive iwrudery is 
ahnost as bad. K she oares about the boy, let 
I her send, like a £mnk CMstian gentlewoman, 
aiid*ia8k for him. Shell, get no more bulletins 
from John Hartshori^ 

Polly so far complied with the doctor*a mental 
suggestion, that she sent^over a formal message 
every other day, and received as formal a reply, 
j The patient is muoh the same.’^ 

I But, at the same time, it came to pass by some 
i mysterious arrangement, that no change in the 
j invalid, be it for worse or better, no faitd syllables 
j that he had uttered, no wish that he had con- 
1 trived to express, was for many minutes unknown 
to the tenants of number twenty-seven. Through 
i the same occult intervention, it became known 
I tiiat the invalid was rapidly regaining strength, i 
i Pinally, by a ridiculous accident, Polly, who had 
i happened to take unwonted pains with her 
I toilette that day, chanced to be standing at the 
! window, when the corresponding casement 
j opposite suddenly became the frame of a little 
1 pale-faced picture, with entreating eyes, looking 
I as if it begged pardon for being yet alive, and 
was not too sure of obUiining it. Polly neither 
! started nor ran away. Had Mr. Ilartshornc 
I been passing at tbe moment, and noticed the 
j gentle, gratulating look and jileusant smile w’ith 
‘ which she greeted tlie convalescent, he would 
' have received her back to favour on the spot. 

I My lady, however, had no idea of pampering 
i her young — well ! — say friend. So, with a little 
j care, slie taught the young gentleman to under- 
I stand that it was of no earthly use to hold a 
j jicrpetual vigil— that, as no discreet lisherman 
j expects to snare a trout on a sunny day between 
I the hours of eleven and four — so no Polly ivas to 
; be seen contemplating the smiling landscai)e of 
j Jermyii-street, at any hour but the meridian. 

I Having educated lier young worshipper thus 
} fur, Polly felt it incumbent upon her as a faithful 
I teacher, not to break faith with her pupil. 
Hence, these mid-day meetings recurred with 
the regularity of clockwork, until (so extraor- 
dinary a thing is habit !) 1 am persuaded that 
cither party would have forfeii ed dinner, rather 
than foregone one moment of the allotted time. 
What passed in these unspoken dialogues, I am 
not in a position to slate. All 1 know is, that 
Miss Humpage woke one day from a reverie, 
with a sudden start, to find that Mr. Arthur 
Haggerdorn was restored to perfect health, and 
i to wonder what was to be done next, 
j The young lady’s first feeling w^as one of 
; having lost something. She had experienced it, 
she remembered, in a milder form, when, years 
and years ago, she lost a pet goldfinch. Then 
she felt angr}', and a good deal injured, that 
j ikrlhur had not devised some fit means of iu- 
i forming her that he was no longer eiitiiied to the 
I indulgence due to a life in peril, and that he 
I j ’ wished the daily meetings to be disdontiuued. 
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It was exocsflively rude— most iuooiAsidciiite of 
her feelings. He should quickly be bceughi to a 
sense of the fault he had been guilty of. She 
would never appear at the window again ! 

On the following day, Polly-my-Lamb eng«^ed 
herself particularly in her own room, examining 
some lace, until past one o’clock, after which, 
with a slightly-accelerated pulse, she stole down 
stairs. Had he waited ? How would he look P 
Should she be satisfied with this slight punish- 
ment, for the present, and withdraw herselj: more 
gradually? At all events, since she come 

down Why stay to reason ? As if it were 

within the bounds of possibility, 0 my Polly, 
that you or any woman, under the circumstances, 
would have come down, and not at least ascer- 
tained if he was there! Go, “like a frank 
Christian gentlewoman,” and look at the boy 
whom your love, under Providence, has kept 
alive. Por it’s a tei’rible power committed 4;o 
your weak hand, that of wielding the entire 
happiiK'ss of another’s soul, and, if you use it 
cluidisbly, no after-wisdom can redeem the fault. 

Half iiumblcd, she crept to the window, and 
gazed forth. 

The blinds were closely drawn. 

There was a strange cpiet about the whole 
house, which was ordinarily, it should be 
observed, of somewhat gayer aspect than its 
follows, Mrs. Ascroft holding that birds and j 
flowers are excellent baits for lodgers, as evincing j 
gentle rural tastes in a landlady, a disposition 
untainted by the sharp selfish life of London, 
Kot a leaf or a feather was to be seen. What 
was yet more extraordinary, Polly, as her eyes 
glanced from floor to floor, noticed with a sudden 
tremor that the entire front might be considered ; 
as closed, every sash being shut down, and every 
blind drawn! What if he had sufiered another 
attack, and one that had proved fatal P 'Ibstt 
had beeir its proximate cause, w^as too fright- 
ful a thought, nor was there as yet any reason to j 
subject her conscience to such a charge. 

In spite of herscll*, a feeling of vague appre- 
hension took such hold upon her, that Polly had 
to sit down, feeling very sick, and was presently 
found in that position by Miss Serocold, who, 
shocked at her ghastly face, ran to her, caright i 
her in her arms, and begged her to tell her what i 
was the matter. Pinding that the young lady 
would not or could not reply, my aunt became 
seriously alarmed, and, ringing the bell, declared 
her intention of sending to May-Pair for Doctor 
Pettibone, the family ph}sician. 

Polly shook her head, 

“But, my love, you see some one. Such 

an attack as tliis Ila ! how lucky I Thete’s 

that good little Hartslioriie just leaving Mrs. 
Ascroft’s. Ibe very sight of iiiiii is as good as a 
vinaigrette. I’ll wave ni}' handkerchief. Ah, he 
sees! Mercy! what a grave facel w'alks, too, 
as though iie were following the funeral of lus 
last patient. There’s his knock.” 

Polly made no answer nor resLtance. Her 
heart was throbbing like that of a criminal about 
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to roeeke sentcme^j, Sibe maa^ 
iutorval of tbe doc^o ill to 

ucLTG herself for 'whateter she stiigki; be isalled 
ufpon to heitr. 

The doctce* eiiiered, with a gait at»i aspect 
that completely jtUtified i&CAs Serocold^s criti- 
cism, and Body ti^med her white face to him in 
silence^ leaving to her friend the duty of explabi- 
ing the reason of the summons. 

, After announcing that he could discover no- 
thing beyond the traces of* a slight noivous 
attack, and giving such direciious as seemed 
needful, he look his hat, and prepared to with- 
draw. Then Polly took courage. 

**I— I beg your pardon, Mr. Ilartshome, your 
patient, Mr.— Mr. JIaggerdorn, is ” 

‘’lim,” said the doctor. ^‘Periuit me once 
more.*’ (llo felt her pulse.) “Yes. Good 
moining.” 

“ And— 'the— young gentleman ?” 

“ 1 beg your pardon ? Young ” 

“Miss liumpage alludes to our neighbour, 
Mr. Arthur Haggerdorn,” explained my aunt. 

IVIr. liartshome shopk his head. 

“All! Sad-sad.” 

And again he uffured to retiic. 

“You have just left tlic house, 1 lliiuk, sir. 
Pray lei us know.” 

' “ And a melanclioly house it is, ma’am,” said 

' the little doctor, witli a count cnancc black as 
jl night. “She uill niiss him ten iblj. A kind 
(I soul is Misti'oss Ascroft. She cried herself 
' almost into a fit.” 

i “Good gracious, sir! Do jou moan ns to 

I understand tliat the poor j ouiig man 

M “I wish jou to uudci'*ta!i(l, mj dear madam, 
that the day to which this poor boy has looked 
[ I foi wai d so long and earnest ly, wuth sucli singuhir 

I I earnestness, like a piisoner for freedom,” said 
• ' ‘the little doctor, almost solemnly, “ has at Icngtii 
'I rii lived. Yes, Miss lIumjKigc, since }ou con- 
I descend to take some kind of interest in this 

I jouiig orphaned stranger, let me announce to 

I I you that he is gone Eh ! my dear little giil— 

I what is tins concluded the doctor, in ii\cry 

diflcrcnt tone, as Polly-my-Lamb sunk suddenly 
forward on his sliouldcr m a dead swoon. 

' Eagerly did he direct Miss Scrocold in the 
aiiplieation of restoratives, and with an almost 
paternal solicitude watch tlieir effect, till a faint 
colour revisited her cheek, and the ejtlids 
I quivered with awjikening life. Then he placed 
! her gently on a sofa, onjcincd silence for icii 
minutes, and, half drawung the curtains, lunicd 
to Ifold a whispered colloquy with Miss tSeio- 
( cold, 

' “Does she suffer frerpiently from these little 
attacks?” he inquired. 

' “Little attacks I Oh, doctor, doctor,” sobbed 
the lady, “ how could you bo so sudden ?” 

“ Suddcit!” 

“Death is sutfifliently dreadful— but, to be in- 

f(>nued thus abiuptly ” 

“ Death, madam !” exclaimed the doctor, for- 
getting his own injunctions of silence. 


WH ' m ik$i pm bpy 

Greenwich.” . . » » 

Grceii-~** faltiM^ed my anwti. 
wddi. It*fl his birthday. Si is greatly 
improved ia health, and we hftd promisee Kim, 
if all went well, a walk this day in Green- 
, wich Park. So, about one o’clpok (lie would 
not go before), we put him into a chair ; and 
I now, I take it, be is gliding down the Thames, 
not the Styx, with old Joyce, my waterman, for 
Charon, and one of my steadiest nurses for coin- 
I pmiion, gay as any lark.” 

“But«jOu said ]\L‘s. Ascroft was almost in a 
fit from soirow.” 

“Pardon, my good lady; I might have said 
from joy. She was overcome with delight in 
witnessing the pleasure of her favourite at 
being able once again to breathe fresh country 
air, and wander under the waving trees. She 
mibscs him for the moment, as I said, but 
looks forward to his return home this evening 
w ith mioi ated strength, and is bussing hci sc If 
in pieparing a little treat to celebrate the 
day. Good night, my ilear joung lady,” he con- 
Imued, in the gentlest lone, as he approached 
Polly, “ I sec that }ou have no further need of 
doctor or nurse. Am I right ?” 

Pull> looked at him once, blushed, hesitateti, 
smiled, and frankl} ga\e him her little hand. 

lie withdiew. 

Miss Serocold w hispered, as she follow ed l.im 
out, “There is nothing to fear?” 

“ Nothing in the woild,” said Mr. llartshori c, 
quietly. 


METEOlirC STONES. 

The slatrmcuts made l)yLi\\\, Herodotus, and 
others, regarding the fall of meteoric stones from 
&])uce to the siiilacc of the earth, W’cre a cciitury 
ago discredited by those who weie then considered 
to be the authorities in all mattei^s relaliug to 
science; but the publication of Cldadiii’s pam- 
phlet, of l/.aru’s work, Dcs Pierres Tombees du 
Ciel, and flow ard’s paper, published in the Phi- 
losophical Tinusactious, led to a more intelligent 
considcrrdion of the subject, and the evidence 
was found to be so strong in favour of the asser- 
tion that such stones had reached our planet as 
hardly to admit of question. There are so many 
recorded instance^ that it would not be possibh* 
to do moic here than mention the chief of 
them. 

On the 13th of November, 1799, mcleoiic 
stones fell in such profusion that the heavens 
seemed to bo raining fire. This phenoluenon 
was witnessed from points of the earth widely 
separated. The Moravian missionaries in Green- 
land passed several hours in looking at the splen- 
did spectacle ; and Humboldt describes the ap- 
pearance it presented to him in South Auiciica. 
Eor fouf hours, he says, there was not a space iii 
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l\mem to tbtde ol tiie ma<m 

tkottgli vWi onfi or mm of those «»eteors'st^M 
not constant!:^ passing, all of tliem leaving a 
luinmous trail whieli endured for seven or eight 
seconds 1!hey vrere also seen at Weimar, and 
a 34r Ellieot, who on that night was at sea 
1 l)c1i WC 011 OftpQ ftud tliG "W" cst ludi a Xslftiict% 

sa>s ** The whole heavens appeared as it illu 
minated with sky rockets, which disappeaiedonly | 
j bv the light 01 the sun aftei daybieak Ihe 
meteors, which at one tune appeared as numeious 
as the stars, flew in all possible diieotion*, except 
from the earth” (Humboldt sajs tlua dncction 
w'l'j \ery regular fiom north to south), ^‘and 
some of them descended pcrpendiculaifv over the 
vessel we were in, so that I was m constant ex 
pectation of their f dlmg on us ” Exhibitions 
of this kind have been fieqiient before and since 
One of these was so bnlliint b\ reason of the 
immense numbei of these glowing mcteois miKkU 
constantly fllled the air, that the people of Q iito, 
and those who dwelt in the surrounding count i v, 
imagined the volcanic mount un of Cu imbaio 
to be on lire, and were greatly t enified Simil n 
falls were seen in Canada and a person wntiug 
fiom the Noith Sea in 181S rehted that the 
atmosphere surrounding them holtd like m 
occm on hie EquilU magnificent disila^s of 
the sunc kind are lecordid nliich hue been 
M'.ible firm a laigc portion ol the eulh&suifire 
But by far the grandest exhibition of the kind 
on 1 ecord was obsen ed in Vmci ic i Sliowci n ( t 

hciy mcteois had bfcii ohsened to fill rii i 
< *^1 tain da’^ in Tsovernbci in tu o succcf ding -vtai s 
and m the follovi iiig \ e u on 1 h s uik dai of tl ( 
month, theieu « a repetiti ii of tlu phctiomenoii 
011 a soak uluch has iicvci bccnuitiKsscd bef ic 
f 1 smet X was,* sai s i Sc ul h Caiolma pi lutc i 

fii ddenly au akened I)} the m st dist re •s i >, 
cues tha^ c\cr fell o iin\ eais feluicksof lion n 
ind cues loi mcie\, 1 could he ii fic in most ol 
the negroes oii thicc plmtitKH‘« amcuutmgm 
all to about six oi eight bundled B liih 
cainesth listening tor tlu cause I Ik ud ifuiit 
a ICC iitu the dooi callin„ mv iiiiiic 1 aiost- 
and tikiiig my S'cvoul, stood at the dooi At 
this moment I heard the same \ojcc still beseech 
iiig me to use, and sajing, ‘ 0, mv G id, tne u oild 
IS oil hie’’ I then opened the dooi, and it is 
difhoult to saj which excited me most — tic 
fulness oi the scene oi the distusscd cues ol 
the negroes Up'waids of one huudied lay pio 
strati on the ground — some speechless, md some 
with the bitteieH cries, but with their hands 
raised, imploring God to sue the world and 
them Ihe scene was trul} awful, foi nevei 
did laiu fall much tluckei than the mcteois fell 
towards the earth , Vast, wist, noith, and south, 
it was the same ” All these metcois seemed to 
emeige fiom a piiticiilar pait of the heavens, 
near i brilliant globe of tire, which icmamed 
iibible duung the entire display simil ii globes, 
mam of them of immense magnitude, but 
I .tra\clling with gu it velocit'c weic .likewise 
seen, one in pajdicular, which is desenbed as 
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having m appamnl diamcteii that of ; 

the moon at the full 

Many of these meteois left long of 
vauous oolomed light behind them, wlneh m 
some cases did noldisippearfoi sevoi^ minutes 
These larger bodies, no doubt, passed thiough 
the eaiihV atmosphere oi tJiey would not have 
become luminous but it would seem that their 
distance fiom the earth was so gieat that, com- 
bined with the velocdy with which they move’d 
in then orbit, the al traction of oui planet was 
insufficient to di iw fliom to its surface, while, 
as regards the lessei bodies, the intensity of the 
heat generated in them bj the rapidity with 
which they tiavcised our atmosphere reduced 
them to ashe% and they onlv ic iched us m the 
toim of dust as in the instance i elated by Teie 
la Femll^^e, who sajs that a shower of sand fell 
'Ul the Atlantic for fifteen hours and others 
mu,ht be mentioned of i lil c kind in addition to 
those icioidcd In Sitgcsbui md Geoftioy Ic 
Cukt tin toimcr ol whom tells U5> that a showei 
f powdcicd sulphui fill it Bnmsw ick m 1721, 
and the littei that i shown of heiy putioiesftll 
it Quf snoj on t he 4.1 h of T anu u v 1 717 Sorat of 
theac lolifcs which h u e licen sti u 1 o pass throng h 
tilt highu legions of rui atmosphcie, have been 
f such cnoimous magmtudi lint, if thev had 
descenkd upon the eirth in an niibiokeu state, 
thci must h lit ca iscd great Ic c il damage, cv( u 
it then \ jliimc were msufliciciit to iffcot the in- 
flmitioii oi the axis of the eaith Thciewas 
ue 1 1 inst incc suppose I to li ivc been at hast 
hve huilred thousmd tjiis lu weight, which 
piss d \ illuntwciiti fi\( miles of ii md otbtis 
il i\( l)te 1 seen to I iss Us at x lusher elevation, 

II imenscly exceeding this in diirienbious Pro 
babh it w IS i meteoi of this kind which the 
\iib Inst urns dcsciibc ns ha\ mg f dleuiu India 
just picMous to the Mbitatioii of Uie fiightful | 
epidemic spike ii cf as the Bliek Heitli, which | 
wont 111 tiwaids chpopuJtting tin woild In 
! deed the> ie-,aickd the till of this meteor as 
' giving use to the pestilence In they said it 
cilhei gciiei ited oi was leeompimcd by a foul 
V ipcui which poisoned the air for miles round, 
md killed innumciablt pcisoiis 

It woul I seem that tlu Cicator of the uiiiveisc 
has iiovided a shield foi the piotectionof his | 
(iiatuiLS fiom evils which arc not inevdiib! . 
results of then own wickedness oi folk We d ) ' 
ut remcmbci anv lust incc on ucoid in which 
in explosion did not take pi ice befoie tlu 
itiohle icichcd ihe caith by which it wis 
blown h umless to pie ec s some of the fi agments 
1C \ehmg the cirtli at diflcu nt points , others, an 1 
these probably the liigci poi lions, oontiunmg 
their lev olut ions thiough space An e xtraordmary 
mstance of a senes of such txiilosions was ob 
served m France, which w is subsequently made 
the subject of an in inn y bj a commission undf r 
the diiectiou of M Biot Tl?e explosions weie 
piececU d by the ippc imnce ot a huge ball of fiie ' 
sc f n ov Cl ne ai 1 y the wli )le of Normandy The n, I 
for fiv c 01 SIX minutes, they followed each other 
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1 ; with great rapidity, and snoh*loudn€as that they 
‘ I were lieai-d all over a circle about sixty leagues in 
; diameter. They appeared to come from a brilliant 
' ; cloud. An emission of a vapour resembling smoke 
'i followed each explosion. This was at mid*“day, in 
{ an almost, cloudless sky, and immediately after 

I the tot explosion, and during the whole time 

I I they lasted, an immense number of aerolites fell 
i I to the ground witha hissing noise. Nearly three 
i thousand of these were iterwards picked up, 

the laEgest of which weighed over seventeen 
pounds. 

It is not possible to give a positive answer to 
the question : Why is the fall of an aerolite al- 
ways preceded by an explosion Generally 
there is a single explosion, but this is not in- 
variably the case, as wo have just mentioned one 
instance in which there was a succession. Al- 
most simultaneously with the report, the aerolite 
strikes the earth. Whenever this has occurred 
in the presence of a spectator, it has always been 
found that the stone was exceedingly hot. The 
mass of meteoric iron which was dug out of the 
ground at a village in the Punjaub, was almost 
too hot to be touched, though it had penetrated 
to a considerable depth in the earth, and some 
I time must have elapsed between its fall and 
j the arrival of the officer of the district on the 
spot. This mass was sent to the emperor, who 
directed it to be made into a sabre, knife, and 
dagger. Heat was likewise very sensible in the 
case of the stone which fell at Ensisheira on the 
7th of November, 1402, though it had to be dug 
out of the earth from a depth of between five and 
six feet. This stone was placed in tlie church 
at that place by order of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, where it may still be seen ; the Erench, 
who carried it off to Paris during tlic Kevolution, 
Laving subsequently returned it to the jilace 
whence they had taken it, minus a fragment re- 
tained for the museum of the Jai’din des Plantes, 
One tremendous explosion was said to have ac- 
companied the fall of this meteoric stone, and the 
same was the case with that, weighing fifty-six 
pounds, which fell near Captain Topham’s 
house in Yorkshire, descending perpendicularly 
to the earth, and burying itself in the chalk 
beneath the surface soil. I can myself vouch 
for one instance where, at the conclusion of 
the most terrific thunder-storm I ever witnessed, 
a tremendous explosion was accompanied by 
the fall of ,a number of fragments of an 
aerolite within a few jards of the house in 
whicli I was sitting. Some of these I kept in my 
possession. 

One of the objections formerly urged against 
the assertion that these meteoric stones fell from 
the atmosphere, was the fact that they w^erc some- 
times found on the surface of the earth. Pallas 
describee am iramense mass of meteoric iron he 
: J met with on a slatc^moimtain in Siberia, and fpw 

{ ; of the thousands who have visited the British 
Museum can have failed to notice a mass of a 
similar kind lying on the floor in the mineral 
department, which, though it weighs over four- 


teen Inmdred pounds, is not a tithe of thdt 
from which it was 'separated, and which is 
still lying on the plain of Otumba^ in Buenos 
Ajrres. 

That these aerolites do as a rok penetrate the 
eartl), we have now ample, and there 
may be special reasons why in i&e (Me just men* 
tioned such enormous masses did penetrate so 
slightly. 1 suppose that the larger the mass of 
meteoric iron, the softer it will be when it comes 
in contact with the earth ; moreover; the force 
of the collision will be affected by the height at 
which the explosion takes plnoe. That these 
masses re^ly fell from the atmo^hcro, 1 believe 
nobody competent to speak on the subject will 
now attempt to deny ; there is the indisputable 
evidence of identity of compositiem between 
them and those aerolites which have Men in 
the presence of witnesses. Nowhere in mines 
has iron ever been discovered in a pure state, 
but only in the condition of ore. Aerolites are 
cliiefly composed of pure iron, to w'hich are 
added in small, but slightly varying proportions, 
nickel, cobalt, sulphur, zinc, silica^ and mag- 
nesia. 

How far this uniformity of constitution may 
be afipcted, or produced by fusion in the atmo- 
sphere, and the probable presence of electricity 
drawn up with the vapours about the equator 
to descend again at the pole, we do not know 
Tlmt they become incandescent in passing 
througli our atmosphere, we have seen in hun- 
dreds of instances quite recently, and the ex- 
planation of this is given by the rapidity with 
which they traverse it, varying according to 
estimation, from eighteen to forty miles a second. 
The lowest of these rates would be sufficient to 
raise the temperature of the mass to a degree 
we can hardly realise. This exceeding vividness 
to a certain extent accounts for the different 
versions that are given of the apparent size of 
the remarkable fire-ball, seen on the night of the 
4th of last March : tlie eyes of different indi- 
viduals not being affected alike by strongly 
luminous objects. This most remarkable meteor | 
was visible over the greater part of England, as i 
well as on tlie Continent. Dr. Heis, of the Boyal | 
Academy of Munster, has given a complete ' 
description of it; and, as be is a professor of 
astronomy, it may be inferred that his account is 
less likely to be exaggerated than that of an 
unscientific observer. He says that in a clear 
bright sky, every object near him was suddenly 
lighted up by a fire-ball, apparently about the size 
of the moon wlien at the full. The time during 
which it was visible, be estimates at from three 
I to six seconds, the speed at which it moved at 
forty-seven miles a second, and its actual dia- 
meter nearly fourteen hundred feet. Its bril- 
liancy remarkably dazzling, and its motion at- 
tended with a hissing noise. Thus it may be 
inferred that the professor is not far wrong in 
his estimate, that it approached within seventeen 
I miles of the earth, and that its volume was as * 
enormous as he computes it. The long trail of 
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the ftppeemoe of which is jdi£b»m% 
described by diibreat obsw^ers, ivas probably 
nothing more than the ordinary effect produced 
on the retina of the eye by the passage’^of a 
luminous body. 

similar phenomenon to the preceding was 
witnessed on the 6th of December last. The 
description given of it by many persons who 
saw it, is that of a ball of fire of intense bril- 
liancy, which threw such a strong light, that one 
who saw it in the country says it was equal 
to that of the moon when at the full. There 
are some discrepancies in what has been published 
with respect to the appearance it presented. 
Apari from the apparent magnituefe, which is 
’ estimated from four times that of Jupiter to 
' about half the size of the full moon, one describes 
it as followed by a luminous train ; anotlier, that 
it scattered sparks as it went ; a third, that just 
' before disappeamg, it threw off several balls of a 
' red colour ; and a fourth, that it vaui^hed in an 
' explosion. 

' Tiie hypotheses which have been suggested 
to explain the origin of these wonderful phe- 
j nomcna are vai'ious. Some thouglit meteoric 
stones must have been ejected from volcanoes 
on the earth; but this was very quickly dis- 
' posed of, by showing that it was impossible, 
from the absence of any volcano from winch they 
could have been expelled within many miles of 
11 the ])lace where they have fallen. Others sup- 

I posed they might have been thrown out from 
j I volcanoes in the moon ; but this hypothesis w’as 
, likewise considered to be destroj^ed by the 

I I objection that daring all the ages through which 
j t he moon has been observed, no visible change 
I has taken place on her suiface, though the 

e\idcncc of violent volcanic action at some long 
distant period is distinct enough, if we examine 
li e r with a telescope. It was then suggested that 
thc> wcic generated in the atmosphere by the 
action of electricity; but, inasmuch as the 
' atmospUcie docs not contain the materials of 
'' \\hicii tliey are composed, in any shape, this 
1 1 hypotlicsis is not worth consideration. Another 

* supposition is, that an infinite number of masses 
I of ujatter, of all sizes, move round the sun in an 
I cubit \4hich closely approaches that of the earth 
I at the two oiiposiie points which our planet 
I passes through in August and November. 

I There is much that is plausible and probable 

in the idea that at least a portion of the 
I meteoric stones which reach the earth, are of 
lunar origin; that they may have been dis- 
charged from the moon ages ago ; and that they 
I hayo gradually been drawn so near the cartli, 
that their orbital jnotion was overcome, and they 
dropped down upon its surface. But s^^amed and 
scarred as the moon evidently is by in’olonged 
volcanib action, the enormous number of frag- 
ments of matter which have been seen to pass 
through our atmosphere seems to disprove the 
notion that they could all have come from this 

* source ; and wo are disposed to believe that the 
greater portion are the smaller fragments of a 


great planet moving bet\Ve«n Ite mn} Jupiter, | 
whioli, having exploded, is visibly 
by the asteroids. Indeed, if it be 
that these roving planets moving in sucit ^ 
centric orbits are merely the fragments of wizat 
was once a great whole, it would liardiy Im pose 
sible to dispute that the catastrophe which gave 
rise to ibcui must at the same time have 
persed through space an innumerable quantity of 
fragments of losser size, down even to tlie par* 
tides which, from their having reached the 
surface of our globe in the form of reddish- 
coloured dust, liave given riwse to the oft-repeated 
reports of its having rained blood. But the 
real conclusion wc can arrive at, is, that wo know 
no more of the origin of meteoric stones, than 
w'e do of the origin of the globe on which we 
live. 


. FLORI^dEL. 

I. 

Thk night is quiet, thN New Year’s Eve, 

Lull'd ill a trantc of miow and rime; 

For a sighing ind, tliat seems to grieve 
Before the path of tiie oorning time, 

Is rather a silence than a sound, — 

Or, at most, the voice of the great profound 
Of darkness clo‘>ing half-way round 
I’his orb of earth. And 1 w ho sit 
In my curtain’d stiuiy, hearkening it, 

By my study fire compiuiionloss, 

Will send my own voice sighing out 
From the haunted daik of an old distress, 

Ere yet, iu the stormy swirl and shout 
Of the bells that clash from every bide, 

We kiss the lips ot the infant Year: 

For my heart this night is open’d wide, 

And the wind of verse is rising theio. 

1 lift the heavy oofiin-lid 
From the sweet dead face of the sad dead Past, • 
Where it lies all white and still amid 
The dust which tke stealthy years have cast 
On the graves of aJl things. Ah, how fast, 

In the kindling breath of love and pain, 

The buried time grows warm again, 

And arises living, and speaks to u**, 

As we speak to it! Behold how thus 
From death to life comes Florimel, 

The light of her love and loveliness 
Ju'^t shadow’d with awful distance. — Well! 

If 1 saw her not with the inner eye, 

I bhouUl feel her jiresence none the less 
In the quick, electric, vital nerves, — 

In the quivering blood,-— iu the heart that swerves 
From its natural course, — she standing by. 

Once more 1 behold the face of her 
Whose actions all had the character 
Of an incxpresbihlp charm express’d ; 

Whose movements flow'd from a centre of rest, 

And whose rest w'as that of a swallow, rife 
With the instinct of rei^Obing life ; 

Whose mirth had a sadness all the while 
It sparkled and laugh’d, and whose s|idae$B lay 
In the heaven of .ucli a crystal smilo 
That you long’d to travel tlie^elf-sanjB way 
To the biightness of sorrow. For round her breathed 
A grace like that of the general air, 

Which softens the sharp eactremes of things, 

Aud connects by its subtle, invisible stair 
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lowest upd Hgfaest iShe intlrwreatb’d 
TB&t mortal obsotmoas with so miidh light * 
Of the world unrisen, ihttt angeVa iRringa 
Could hardly have given her greater right 
, To float in the ttindB of the infinite. 

iMtd she came on me lihe a swift auiprisCf 
Haldng the old earth born anew 
Out of prophetic dawn, as through 
Those Ineid whidows of the eyes 
The souls of na look*d forth, and kissed 
Suddenly, deeply, darkly : then 
Each of the other*s being guess’d 
The central thought, there l>ing blest 
Be>x>nd the teach of vulgar ken. 

What need of words, which are but faint 
Colours in which we poorlj” paint 
The eternal flame within, when ray 
Mingles with ray, and shoots direct 
Into the broad celestial day ? 

Yet Love, grown human, must affect 
Oar brittle human speech ; and I 
Sou^t by the weak infirmity 
Of words to prove the truth of what 
My innermost nature doubted not ; 

And at those words the vision died. 

She answer’d, not with scorn or pride, 

But rather with sorrowful ruth and awe. 

That, gazing into the distance, saw 
The Yes of the heart uniatificd 
By the stem, awaiting Future. So 
’Twere better that each alone should go 
Through the desolate stretch of arid sand, 
Than ^d at once the blissful land, 

Only to faint on the slopes, and bleed 
In the midst of the unpluck’d robcs. Strange 
That my eyes were blind, and could not read 
In Iters, that would so quickly range 
From bright to dim, the cause of this 
Her faltering answer ! For indeed, — 

As a planet out of the vast abyss 
Comes with its golden blush sufiused, 

I And, trembling ever with love and fear, 
Withdraw 8 itpelf to the finci s] heie 
I Of 'heaven’s interior ecstasies, — 

I She faded, smiling, like one unused 
I To earth ; and as, for a little s[)ace, 

The planet renews its shining grace, 

' And glows on the verge of the utmost dark, 

' She kindled at times (though 1 did not maxk 
The changes then) with a light of life. 
Whereat I marvel I did not w cep. 

t No hope I Yet ever within the strife 
I Of the common w orld I vow’d to keep 
The thought of her as a central calm, 
Kefreshing myself with the sacied balm 

I Of a passion doubly full and deep 

' From the added sorrow . 1 his 1 hold, — 

That a true affection grows not cold 
Because the sun has left its sky, 

I ' But all the night-time warms it by 
' I Its own immortal heat and strength, 

I I Being to its darkness sun and moon 

1 1 And star ; and knowing that at length 
Oesiie of good, whate’er says Nay, 

Fulfils itself, by some rough way 
Beaching its Eden, though it swoon. 

^ I But still she faded with patient look ; 

And, as in a suddenly open'd book, 

I I read the peril that lay in w ait 
• For the life of my life ; lead thus Intc 
The truth, and felt lelicv’d alinos>t 
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When I sew off ftm tionwtt • 

The ship that bpve her, all lbs ^ i > 

Set for the soft uallan gales, ‘ i 

That visit the deilkste tmore of » i 

From leagues of sunlit seajSnd petms* , 

— Fair blow the warm win^s oveb j 

And bright may the lovely catontiy bd rf** | 

Where the winter spares the myrtWree,— *• j 

Divine for ever *, but most of all j 

When she by its magic breaks the thrall i 

That keeps her heart from the heart of me! 

n. 

Month after month pursued its course, 

Bringing me news which 1 perforce 
Accepted as. tomfort, though I felt 
The spirit of sadness lived throughout. i 

I And thu«, in a wrestle of hope and doubt, | 

I saw the spring in the summer melt, j 

And thc‘ airy flush of summer pass I 

Into the autumn’s heavier mass. 

October had touch’d the skies with grey, 1 1 

And the year was sad with its hastening death ; 

But the west wind breath’d a balmj’ breath, 1 ' 

And the leaves were thick on bough and spray, j 

As I sat at my window’, and watch’d the day 1 1 

Wane into the grave, still afternoon, 

And heaid in a kind of waking dream 
1 be distant brooje, and the air aswoon 1 

In the branchy ticcs. Some warning gleam I 

Of the imminent fact stiuck through me when ' 

A letter, not fioni her dear pen, | 

(’ame to me out of the weary South. — • 

Oh, shaking hand ! oh, clammy mouth 1 { 

Oh, ojes eclips’d iu a sudden lear! ' 

Oh, heart consumed in fiightlul drouth! | 

1 daic not icad what’s wiittcn heie! 

No hordei and no seal of black, I 

Yet all — all black with fatal (head I 1 1 

Oh, God, absorb nu ! smite me back 
lo naught’ I lead — I lead it ! — I 

Dead! * 

Ah, now I see in rainy light 
Of t« us her answ er grou mg w bite I ' 

With new translncence ’ Not for her j 

To feci a husband’s tondness stir 
Around her heart, where Death had set 1 

Ill's ilaudard while its bloom was wet * 

Willi clew of the Apiil morning. She, 
fuming her face away fioni me, I 

Could bear to droop, but could not beai 
To see the husband’s mute despair; 

Peiliaj & .to leave, bifoie she die, 

The sweet and dieadful legacy i 

Of a small lading life,-~a child I 

Declining, piteously mild. 

To itb 5 oung gi ave. Ah, bitter fate ! 

Foi Love’s s.iko, Lov e domes its mate ! 

Yet clcaiei than noon’s lull garishness 
Aie the nights on which such dawns arise, 

Aiidswectei the gall oi such distress 
Than the honey ol most lelicities. 

111 . 

The sudden New Year bells burst in, 

Tiampling the dark with fiery diu. * 

1 start, and find mj self once more 
Wreck’d on the Present’s craggy shore. 

— The Year is dead, the Year is born; 

It is the tendei time, and sweet, 

When, piniicclcd ’twixt the night and morn, 
i The Year we giievo and the Year we greet 
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• TolUib l^r fln io«t«iii^yer t]Ne gl(K>]^ 

' And the dead thon^^ts afid the living meet* 
I Oh, damotfcr of belJa, swe^ into my too® I 
Out of the midnight pnlee and eweUI 
And do apf simply ring the knell 
Of the bniied days and the buried dead, 

I I sit with the spirit of Florimel I 
[ For I sit with the soul that has not ted 

I Forth from this soul of ndne, nor will ; 
*And as once we heard in the air o’erhead 
The iron tongues in the steeples tell 
That a Year had come, a Year had sped, 

So now, — by the heart’s deep miracle. 

Dear love! dear ghost! dear memory! 
Beam of the light that does not die ! 

Now, while we hear the eddying cliimi 
Which marks the solemn season set, 

Like the sword-sharp bridge of Mahomet, 
Between the Past and the Future time, 

Do we not vibrate each to each ? 

Yes. Though the senses may not reach 
Beyond the graveyard’s barren wall, 

And although we often grope and fall, 

And see no opening, clear or dim, 

Along the horizon’s cruel rim, — 

Thank God that across the shoals and sand'i 
I Of this perilous life, which is hut death, 

We feel at times with a catching breath 
The wind that comes from the outer main — 
From the sea that bathes the larger lands 
Where the soul may grow and perfect itself, 
Having space to beat its w'ings, and attain 
To the sum of its being broad and hi^h ; 

Not cramp’d as now on the narrow shelf 
I Of its undevelop’d capacity. 

' — All might be more than any are; 

Our natures languish, incomplete; 

* Something obtu.se in this onr star 
I Shackles the spirits’ wingdd feet: 
j But a glory moves us from afar, 

And we know that we are strong and fleet. 

I And I know, oh Florimel, I know 
That I can wait, and nowkso fail, 

Until from the ship that delivers me 
(The ship that hoists no mortal sail) 

I see the coast-line dropping low, 

And hear the long wind breathe and blow 
In the Year that is and is to he. 


BEN’S BEAR. 

I Thirty years ago, my father, a balf-pay 
captain, emigrated to Lower Canada, He 
bought a farm in the vicinity of Stanstead, 
where he settled with a family of three boys 
and as many girls. There w ere too many of us 
for his means in England, where boys often cost 
more than they are worth— and possibly this is 
sometimes true of girls. Brother Ben was 
nineteen when we went into tlic busli : a brave 
boy, and a good leader for liis younger brothers, 
j ajid a good protector for his sisters, who were 
younger still. 

W^c had a log-house, ns most settlers had 
then, to begin with. It was quite an aristocratic i 
editice for that region, having three largo rooms, 
while most log-houses liad but two rooms, and 
many but one. It was ceiled withliemlock bark, | 
smooth side towards t^e rooms, fdr we were to | 


spend one wijittr in it. We mot^d to our ’ 
“ opening” the ^r$t of Mwr, and^ liad'^ne summer 
before ns. We were full of hpv^ and hope. 

A new cotmti 7 and a new life, with all before 
you to conquer, and the consciousness of strengtli ^ 
to make the conquest, is a constant inspiration.. 

Ben’s bear w^as his first winning in the^gnme 
which he had set himself to play with the Wild 
nature of the woods. I was then ten years old, 
and that bear is the one thing that stands out 
most clearly in the dim distance of thirty years 
ago. Ben had shot the mother bear, and the 
same ball that killed her, killed one of her 
cubs ; the other he brought home ip liis bosom. 
‘'Poor little fellow,” he said, “he is too young 
to mourn for his mother, and I intend to be 
a mother to him.” And he kept his word. 

The small beast slept with Ben, always 
laying his nose over Beirs shoulder. He grew 
apace; I used to think we could see liim grow, 
lie was very fond of milk and butter, and he 
.ite bread and milk, and mush and milk, with 
avidity. Luring the first winter, his w'as a 
numbefl sort of iialf life. In the early spring 
he was a happy bear, going cverywdicrc with 
his master, ann only miserable if ne lost sight i 
of him. He was entirely obedient to my j 
brother, and always woke him in the morning, j 
As my father w^as about to build a frame-house, ,i 
lie seiit Ben to buy material of a man wiio jl 
had a sawmiill in the next towm. This w^as j' 
Biuin’s first affliction, for he could not ac- || 
conqiany his master. Ben stole away from y 
him, ami when the bear knew that he was gone, j 
he began a search for him. He went to my . I 
brother’s bed, and, beginning at the liead, in- | 
sort e\l his nose under the sheets and blankets, 
and came out at the foot ; then he turned, and , 
le versed the jnoeess. This strange search he i 
would kcc]) uj> by the hour, if he vvere not shut | ‘ 
out of the room. He took possession olC his h 
mastei’s clothes and other belongings, and used |, 
them so roughlv, stili seeking for their ownei— ' 
inserting himsclt into legs of trousers and slecv es ' 
of coats — that my mother locked everything in i 
a w^ardrohe. Nothing of Ben’s was left out, I 
except a* large folio Bible, which rested on the J| 
top of the wardiobe, six or seven feet from the jl 
floor. Up this, the bear contrived to climb, and j 
taking the Bible in a tender embrace, he cuihd 
himself up, and dropped to the floor with it, i‘ 
jMy mother attempted to take it from him, but 
for the first time he showed fight. Many blows | 
fiom the broomstick were administered, but the 
bear held fast to the book, and my mother came 
oft* second best from the contest. This was fatal 
to her au( hority, as we discovered afterwards. ; 

When Ben came back, tlie bear’s joy knew no i 
bounds. He lost his love for the sacred volume, ^ 
and had no care what became of it. He showed i r 
his disrcspeet for my mother by taking the butter ' ; 
from the tea-table and eating it before her eyes. , 
Ben ^vc him a drubbing for the robbery, and j . 
he submitted to Ben’s ai^ hority, but butter and 1 1 
honey, and sw’cet s of all kinds, were appropriated, j j 
if Bon w'ere not at hand to enforce good beha- | * 
I'viour. My mother was very unhappy, between 1 
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W love for Ben* and her fear of Bmin* She 
I gi^ew miserahly afraid of the bear* md, what iras 
I worse, the bear knew it She complained to 
lien i but he only said, ** Kolher, tou have only 
' to he resokk with him. Ellen can drive him away 
' fmm the Ule, beoause she is not afraid of him/' 

1 ''But I am afraid of him,” said my mother, 
‘'and I think he will do me harm yet.” 

I “ Give him a taste of a hot poker, mother, and 
I ril answer for him afterwards.” 

**X would not try it for the world,” said my 
mother. 

bear had his own way very completely, 
till a circumstance occurred wmoh resulted more 
favourably for the peace of the family than 
my mother's mild remonstrances. We had a 
neighbour, a Mr. Bennett, who had a very 
I lovely daughter of seventeen. Ben fell in love 
with her, as in duty bound, she being the 
prettiest girl in the New World. He had 
been unable to get any clue to her senti- 
ments towards him. She liad spent a consider- 
able portion of the past year with a manied 
sister in Stanstead, and Ben and the brother-in- 
law being friends, it was there ray brother had 
seen her. Her coolness towai'ds him was a great 
torment to an impulsive lover. I believe Ben 
w'ouid have served seven years merely to know 
how she regarded him. At last he lapsed into a 
state so unhappy and anxious that even his bear 
could not comfort him. About this time Alice I 
Bennett came home to remain, and in neighbourly | 
kindness, she, and a younger sister, came to visit j 
ub. She had never seen Ben's bear, and did 
not even know of its existence. Ben shut 
Bruin into his bedroom in compliment to our 
guests, and' the afternoon passed pleasantly to 
all but the prisoner. When the time came for 
Alice and her sister to go home, my brother and 
I prepared to bear them company throug:}i the 
woods to their opening. Ben incautiously 
opened his bedroom for liis hat, never thinking 
of Bruin, and came running to catch us. The 
liberated bear ran after his master, and jumped 
for joy upon him, hugging him after the manner 
of bears. Alice turned and saw Ben in the (to 
lier) terrible embiuce. She shrieked as a girl 
with a ^ood voice only can shriek, but instead 
of running away, she rushed up to my brother, j 
and trieoto help him like a brave girl, crying, i 
” Dear, dear Ben, you will be killed.” | 

My brother threw off the beast, and caught the ’ 
fainting Alice to his glad heart, saying, “ Dear 
Alice, he is a tame bear, do not bo afraid.” 

The poor girl looked like a broken while 
lily, she was so frightened at herself and the 
bear. Slie could hardly realise that tlie bcai* 
was harmless, and she was ashamed of having 
bceu befcr^ed into such au avowal of a tender- 
ness for Ben. When she recovered lier wits, | 
. she said, '*0, I’ll never come here again.” 

‘‘Indeed you will,” said Ben. “J'll banish 
Bruin, or imprison him, or do anything you 
wish.” a 

It was surprising how clear-sighted Ben be- 
came regarding faults on the bears part that he 
had heretofore made light of. My mother had 


no need to consnlmn of stolen butter, or a high-' 
way robbery of hemey emits way fbm the pantry 
to the tea-tahle. Beu suddenly ^scoveved that 
his pet was a nuissnoe. ** I don't see how you 
have borne with him so long, motto, ”%e said, in 
the most considerate maimer, when he had take;u 
a plum-puddmg from a plate in my mottoes 
hands, and had made his way to the woods 
with it. • 

“ I am glad you saw him take iV* said my 
mother. 

“ He must have a prison,” said Ben. 

And so it came to pass that the poor bear 
was chained, in the centre of the space that had 
been olearei and levelled for our new house, 
with the light surveyor’s chain used to mea- 
sure land. The bear immediately described a 
circle, limited by the length of his chain, which 
he walked over, turning a somersault always at 
one point, and only .stopping to eat, or pay 
attention to Ben, if licv^came in his vicinity. 
Why he inaugurated thi^ particular and pe- 
jcuhar exercise 1 am unabfe^to say, but I 
I have often noticed a tame bcafvkeep up the i 
' circle and the somersault hour aft®r hour, and 
day after day. Ho did not tug at his chain, 
nor quarrel with it, as we poor mortals do with 
chains, but apparently accepted it as a provision 
of Ben's superior wisdom. This view^f>f the i 
case, if he took it, was sure to be abandoned at 
bedtime, when he would inevitably break his I 
chain, to get into his master's bedroom, ' 

indomitable desire to lie on the foot of Ben'M 1 
bed, or to hug an old vest under it, was sure\ 

: to make him break away from any breakable rc- ^ 
straint. Therefore a prison was made for him. j 
It was made of small logs, ” cobbed up that 
is, the ends notched with an axe, and the end of ' ' 
a log fitted into each notch. The roof was of J 
boards destined for the new house, held in place I 
by licavy stones. The fiist night the poor beast j) 
occupied his new deii, he raised the boards in t 
his struggle to get out, impelled by the desire j 
to seek his master. He got his head out, and * I 
then hung by his neck, and so was choked to || 
death. 1 shed some tears for him, and my | 
mother rejoiced. I think Ben was not very , 
sorry. Under other circumstances he would i 
have mourned for the loss of his sublimely ugly , 
pet ; but he had a new and life-long pet in pro- f 
spect—perhaps many other pets after that^and 
he had no need of, and no place for, a bear. i 


ON THE SOUTH COAST. 

Ie I want to taste the very essence of early 
English history, I betake me to the southern 
counties of our island, and more especially to 
those parts which border on the Channel. At 
Dover 1 behold the clifls and beach where the 
great Cmsar came with his JEtoman legions, and 
his eagles that had glittered in the sunlight of 
half the countries on the globe. Bound the 
eastern corner of Kent, where Thanet juts into 
the sea, and North Eoreland and South Foreland 
rulHe Uie wat^s, to the g^reat anguish of cockney 
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« voyage®8 iifc» myaei^ aU is Saxon to the tsack- 
bone : niimea of plaises^ names of people^ bine 
eyes fudiy cneeks, grey cburclies witli the 
moss abpnt tkeir stones, old viUagea with the 
lichens on their roofs^ I forget that any cdfen 
^ Jtalians ew held rule here, and think only of 
‘"Hengist kad Horsa at the h^ of their Norae- 
or of Eowena weaving the meshes of her 
, charms ronnd British Vortigerm In Sussex, I 
recal the days when the Normans and the 
Anglo-Norman Plantagenets, with their mailed 
warriors mad mitred abbots, kept the Saxon 
churls in subjection, andfattened on the heritage 
they had won. Here, on the sea-shore, is 
Povensey, where the Conquerci: landed on 
that memorable September day eight hundred 
years ago, and, falling on the sand, filled the 
minds of his followers with gloomy omens, 
till William Pitz-Osbert, the duke’s steward, 
exclaimed that the incident was a favourable 
token, for that their leader had embraced 
England with both his hands.” Here, to 
the eastward, is Hastings, where the invader 
made liis proclaination to the English people, 
giving his reasons for claiming the crown; 
there, to the north, lies Battle, where the 
great struggle took ])lace, and the ruins of 
the old abbey 'which rose in pious recogni- 
tidm of the victory yad remain in <he heart 
of their wooded hills. Westward is Lewes, 
where the rebellious barons of tlie reign ofj 
Henry the Third laid the foundations of English | 
liberty, as jvas set forth in tliese columns more 
than a year ago ;* and all about the downs, 
and the woodlands, and the long marshes, 
and the sweet grassy meadows, and the 
hills that are blown by the salt breath of 
the sea, are many spots of historic inte- 
rest, where the nobles wrangled and the 
monks and friars feasted in the far mediaeval 
days. 

One might learn much of " our rough island 
story” by merely travelling from town to tow'n 
in tliis county of Sussex, visiting the ancient 
relics, and looking up the traditions. Uye 
would tell us of the reign of Stephen, when 
William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, built Ypres 
Tower, now used as a jail ; of Queen Elizabeth, 
who gave to the town church its communion 
table and its clock, both said to have been 
taken from the Spanish Armada; and of the 
attacks on the coast made by tlie French in 
1377 and Winchelsea, with its sand- 

choked harbour and its decayed prosperity, 
would speak mournfully of the time when the 
waves came up to its feet, bringing with them 
the commerce of distant lands, atter having 
engulphed the old city that had been founded 
by the Bomans. Arundel Castle carries us 
l^ck to the age of Alfred, and even into the 
core of old English legendary romance, for the 
sometime warder 'was no less a man than the 
|1 giant Bevifi of Hampton; and yet the very 
it same stones are eloquent of tlio great ."war of 
I ideas” in tl>e seventeenth century, when the 
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fortresftwas t?yo inonths — 

first by the Royalists, the 

Pailiamentarians. The ruhas of Peveusef. Castle, 
reposing slumfeerously in tliebr wide of 
marshland, amidst the fiat green meadtm, the, 
long meandering dykes, and the countless herds 
of sicepy^eyed cattle, is a very inemstatibn of 
history, from the era of the Romans, who built 
; the outer walls, to that of the Normans, who 
reared the imier towers, and so down the grand 
expanse of our later annals to comparatively 
recent times, with many a story of war and 
festival, and woful imprisonment of kings and 
queens and princes. Along the coast, from 
Beachey Head to Selsey Bill, und for miles in- 
land, the soil is thickly strewn with Saxon and 
Norman antiquities ; and the sight of the coast 
guardsmen, lounging about with the inseparable 
telescope under the left arm, will remind us of 
the period when a guard was needed foV some- 
thing more than anti-smuggling purposes — viz. 
for the protection of the maritime towns and 
villages from the ravages of piratical French- 
men and Spaniards. Past these coasts, in the 
summer of 1688, sailed the Great Armada ‘udiich 
was to make us all vassals of his Most Catholic 
Majesty and the Pope; and many an anxious 
eye must have looked seaward from the coast 
towns and headlands at the slow passage of 
that portentous cloud upon the waters. Moi’B 
than two centuries eaidier — in 1350 — the 
Spaniards were encountered not far from 
Winchelsea by an English fleet under the 
command of Edward the Third in person, 
aud were beaten, with the loss of fourteen • 
ships ; during the progress of which action, 
gentle Philippa was staying at William de 
Echyngham’s house at Udimore, trembling for 
the safety of her lord aud children, the more 
so as her attendants, who had watched the 
battle from the hills, told her that the Spaniards 
had forty large sliips. You can scarcely men- 
tion a single towui or village along tlie coast, 
but you find traditions of the place having 
been sacked and harried several times by 
the French aud Spaniards. In 1545, a party 
of marauders belonging to the former nation 
made a descent on Seaford, with a view to 
advancing on Lewes, but were repi^lsed by a 
gentleman of that town, named Sir Nicholas 
Pelham ; concerning whom and his feat of 
arms, a punning epitapli-writer composed this 
couplet: 

Wlaat time the French sought to have sack’t Sea- 

foord, 

This Pelham did re/>e/ *em back aboord. 

A French army lauded at B,ottingdean in 
1377, and marched over the downs towards 
Lewes, but were defeated, and obliged to take to 
their ships again. Winchelsea, Bye, Hastings, 
Brighthclmstone, aud Newhaxen, have all at 
various times felt the fury of these maritime 
assaults ; aud even as lat«^ as 1690, a French 
squadron caused great alarm all along the Sussex 
coast, and fired into Hastings. We who have 
inherited the traditions of the times of Rodney 
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aad Nelson can Imrdlj understatod oar soutli^ 
coast lying at tJhc mercjr of a power wliicli 

we have long known to be vastly inferior to ns 
at sea. Ana it is easily difBcnlt to piotni-e 
^ these trangnil ports foad inland villages, and 
' these breaaths of pastoral uplands, where the i 
crops grow and ripen undisturbed, as the scene 
of clamorous battle,, rapine, and incendiarism. 
The little village of Bottingdean, for instance 
— who can fancy it in the hands of a savage 
enemy? Of all quiet places it is surely 
the quietest. The waves strike against the 
cavernous white cliffs, and now and then the 
south wind must come with a roar from sea; 
but those are the only ungentle sounds it 
knows. Go there on a Sunday morning, when 
all the people are in the quamt old Norman 
church, seated apart on a little knoll of rising 
ground, and you may think it is the very 
Sabbath of creation, such a balmy silence steeps 
the houses and the billowy land beyond, espe- 
cially if it be about the harvest season, when 
Nature seems to hush the babbling voices of the 
spring and summer, and the winds themselves 
i are tranquil. A drowsy place, whose dwellings 
! have caught the ripened red of many vanished 
i summers; whose roofs are painted with the 
1 ‘usty gold of lichens that have sprung from the 
kisses of last century’s rain and sun; whose 
silvery-grey flint walls dividing field from field 
are toucliea with the sunny flicker of invading 
moss. An enchanted place, you might almost 

■ say, haunted for ever by harmonies of winds and 
waves, visited by delicate influences from sea 

. and land ; in front a wide expanse of many- 
tinted waters, and round about long slopes 
of corn-bearing fields, across which, and up 
the high green hills, and over the fair nestling 
hollows, the chime of the church bells floated 
’ this Sunday morning in undulating cadeucc; 
hamlet calling to hamlet in that community of 
worship. Who can think of the Preucli pour- 
' ing lite a tempest throngli this peaceful 
nook ?, 

But the centre of our South Coast memories 
is e^tainly Hastings. We date a new epoch of 
i Ej^lish history from tluit little town. The 
great event connected with Hastings changed 

■ ^ Our destii^esas a country, modified our national 
’ character, revolutionised our language, founded 

our aristocratical system, and inaugurated the 
, long era of feudality. The chivalrous pageant 
of our medifleval annals takes its start from that 

1 sea- side boTOUgh. When I observe the young 

i gentlemen in wide-awakes, and the young ladies 
m cavalier hats, louiigiug on the beach, I feel 
inclined to tell them that they are like Madeline 
in the Eve of St. Agnes, who went to sleep “ in 
lap of legends old. They are frolicking and 
flirting hke so many inlanls in tlie lap of 
venerable mother History. The younger ones, 
when they go back to school, will have a more 
vivid and personal idea of Norman William and 
Saxon Harold from having trodden the ground 
which felt the shock of their contending forces. 
Wonderful is the magic which lies in actual 
,^<^ntact with memorable spots. Pericles is 

teL 

less a, dream to those who have seen tlie ' 
Acropolis; and the Caesars iivfe once more to 
him who wanders kmong the ruins of Imperial 
Rome. There are parts of Hastings which, 
though undoubtedly much more than the 

eleventh century, are yet old enough not to 
contradict the sentiment of imtiqu%. The 
town that existed at the time of the vonquest 
has been almost entirely swallowed up by the 
sea ; but “ the new town*’ is now in itself old — 
at least, many parts of it are. Quitting the 
more fashionable localities, and penetrating into 
the back streets, you find yourself in a region 
of ancient houses, reared on different levels, and 
over-peering cue another, like wizen old elf-men 
playing at bo-peep ; with pathways before them 
so much higher than the road, and so utterly 
unprotected by chains or posts, that, on going 
home at night, you must look out sharp for your 
i neck ; with bits of the old town waif breaking 
in here and there in an utterly unreasouable 
manner; with the rums of the castle (which 
has been decaying for the last six hundred years, 
or more) on the summit of the West Hill ; with 
flint-built churches, scathed by the fire of the 
French in centuries gone by, yet standing up 
bravely, large, massive, and crumbling; and 
with a bac^round of craggy cliffs, like an 
impending avalanche. A rough and angry coast 
lias Hastings ; and the sea, time after time, has 
eaten its way into the land, tearing down almost 
tlie whole site of the original town, and 
defying every attempt to reconstruqj the pier 
destroyed by a great storm in the early part 
of Elizabetli’s reign. The ruins of that pier 
may still be seen at low water, and its im- 
port.ance to tlie town, as forming a harbour of 
refuge for merchants and fishermen, is testified 
by a royal proclamation, bearing date the 31st 
of October, 3578, wherein we read that since 
the carrying away of the pier by the extreme 
rage and* violence of the sea, “ the town is much 
decayed, the traffique of merchants thither 
forsaken, the fishing, by reason of the dangerous 
lauding, but little used, the riche and wealthy 
men gone thence, and the poore men yet re- 
maining would gladly doe the like, if with- 
out offence of our lawes they might be else- 
where received, whereby our people are likely 
to perishe, and our said port likely to be 
subverted, and become desolate, or els the 
people there by necessitie driven to commit 
great and heynous offences, to the great hin- 
drance of the public weale, unless© some 
spedie remedie be for them provided/’ The 
ooject of the proclamation was to empower 
certain of the local gentry to collect voluntary 
subscriptions for the construction Of a new pier. 
The attempt was made, and renewed over and 
over again in Elizabeth’s and subsequent reigns 
but tlie sea was too strong for the engineers, or 
the subscriptions failed, or the commissioners 
embezzled the funds, or some other nnlucky 
accident ^occurred, and frustrated the plan. 
Thus Hastings, from liaving been a place of no , 
small commerco'and of some political importance j 
’(even possessing a mint ip tlie days of Saxon ' 
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' , AibcUlan), became little better than a poor 
I fishing village, till Dr. Baillic, at the latter,©^ 

! of last <?entury, found out the adva^age of its 
I warm equable air for his consuaiptive patients, 

! and so turned the famislted little town into a 
I fashionable watering-place, 
i *'*• The Hastings fishermen, who, with their 
1 | families, number aboiu.' three thousand per- 
il sons, have long borne a high reputation for 

I j being excellent seamen ; but at one time they 
' j also "possessed a character of a more question- 
;j able sort. They were great smugglers, and 
' ; desperate fellows enough in an encounter 
, I witli tlie, revenue cutlers. In very early 
,i times they seem to have been downright 
;| pirates, sparing neither foreign* nor English 

I I vessels, and exciting such terror tliat, on enter- 
: ing any port, it was usual for the aul horities 
i tliere to hold up a hatchet, as a sign of hostility 
; — a custom which is said to be continued even 
I to this day in some of om* western hai bouts, 
j Every now and then, a number (>f these inaraudcr& 

; were strung up, as an examjne to the rest,; but 
I they were a reckless set of men, and went their 
I way all the same. At the present time they 

are a peculiar race, with a )jhysioguomy distinct 
from that of their townferiows, attributable 
partly to their often intermarrying among 
, themselves, partly to their having, of old, in 
their wild raids on the Ereuch coast, chosen 
wives among the women there. iMany a pretty 
bit of corsair romance, I do\ibi not, might have 
been picked out of tlie family recouls of these 
, men, had any been kojit ; stories of love and 
adventure, with the smack of the briny niiid in 
them, and the bloom of a eeiiaiii chivalrous 
tenderness sufTiising tlic reckless savagery, as 
, good as ever were told of Eatbary ])iratcs or 
South American buccauiers. It is curious to 
find how the same families continue from gene- 
ration to geiici ation in t he same calling, as the 
dcscoudaiits of the exiled Erencli Protestants 
arc still weaving with their old hand-looms in 
the attics of Bethnal-green and Spitultields. 
'When, in 1586, the government of Queen Eliza- 
beth neic preparing to defend the country from 
the aiiticij)alcd descent of the Spaniards, a 
return was sent in from Hastings of the ships 
that could be supjjlicd by that port, with the 
names of their masters aiul of all the alile-bodicd 
> marineis under them ; and this document (which 
is preserved in the State Paper Office) contains 
a great many names tliat exist to tliis hour 
. among the boatmen. Two of them I have my- 
i self observed about the towni over sliop doors — 

' two patronymics remarkable for their jingling 
1 oddity J to wit, Eossum and Cossum. And 
j this reminds me of a good story of the said 
. npics told by Leigh Hunt in a letter to one of 
I his daughtei’sj and published in the Correspond- 
ence (1802),^ The writer, referring to a so- 
, journ at Hastings in his early life, says that 
Mr. Bossum used to visit our landlord, or a 
t Mr. Cossum, I forget wliieh, and there was a 
shopkeeper at the entrance of the tow'n, whose 
. name was Uie o^/ier of the tw^o iianies* whichever 
' that was; and Hastings had then a vEc blghi 


avement on oi|e side of the street, very fit to I 
reak. people’s necks; and you, must know j 
there was a pianoforte in the house; and so I 
used to thump the pianoforte to a threatening 
air, and sing luc following words, the al^jurdity 
of which has made me remember thetp : 

If the people of Hastings doji*^t mend this vile 

street, 

I ril Bossum and Cossum, and kick all I meet. 

I There was another couplet ; but, having more 
sense in it I suppose, it has slipped my me- 
I mory.” As I have already intimated; the “ vile 
street” is as “fit to break people’s necks” 
us ever; and Bossum and Cossum still hold 
their own. May tlie bearers of those famous 
names increase and multiply, and may the 
shadows of their craft upon the waters never 
be less ! 

I am told in the guide-books that Mr. 'Banks, 
of Bleak House, Hastings, has made sundry 
observations with reference to the atmospherical 
influences of the town and neighbourhood, from 
which it resulls that “the ‘cloudy fine’ days 
number 40; the ‘cloudy,’ 52; the ‘fine-rain,* 

42 ; and the ‘ cloudy-ram,’ 60.5 ; while the 
‘rainy' days only amount to nine in the year. 
Erom this it is evident that the number of days 
on which the invalid cannot get out on account 
of the weather is very few; and those on which 
he may enjoy the rays of the^ sun arc 280. To 
these must be added 52 which are dry though 
overcast ; hence there are 332 days on which a 
person may enjoy a walk.” I have no doubt 
this calculation is perfectly correct ; yet I caimot , 
help cairing to mind a day w'hich must have ’ 
been one of those exceptional nine — a day of 
perpetual, of inveterate, rain— a day when the 
air seemed made of rain, and the house fronts 
were soaked and blotchy, and the very sea looked 
wet with a wetness not its own. I had dr9ppcd j 
down on Hastings for a few hours, and, having 
no lodgings to go to, and not a soul in tlie place | 
that I could call on, w\'is obliged to divide my i 
lime bctwTCu a bar-parlour and forlorn peram- i 
bulations through the sloppy streets. I glanced 
from time to time out of the said bar-parlour 
window?, and tried to draw hopeful auguries 
from the scud of the clomls ; but it rained with a 
gloomy pertinacity. I sallied forth, and looked at 
Ihcold cjuu'ches and the old houses; and it rained. 

I returned to slielter and t o speculation on tlie i 
skyey portents; and it rained. 1 effected a 
sortie tow^ards the castle walls, and saw a high 
hill, and a grim circumvallation on the top, and 
a leaden sky on the top of that ; and the rain. 
Once more 1 beat back to nuarters, and in savage 
mood heaped sundry maledictions on all con- 
nected with Hastings, from the time of William 
the Conqueror doiynwards; with special and 
intensified application to certain cooks and 
waiters who had still further embittered my fate 
by serving me with an execrable dinner. And 
it rained. In short, E just such a day as 
that which Mr. Longfcllmv describes in some 
dismal verses, when “it raineeb and the wind 
was never weary;” though I was very soon 
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1 veary of seeing the one and l^earing the otl»er. 
j Hastings asau^edly m 4m <*f tEiose <3f 
i ill-temper in which, it aeems, «ke ’Only indal|e« 
nine times in the eoatse ,df jeaoh revoking 
year. - , * 

j But she m a beauty for ail I3mt, and noaio the 

I less so for being in a pet now and then, as it is 
; : the lofty privilege of Canties to be. She has 

I I the mingled charms of sea*side and woody inland 
, ; — of beach and <diff, of rock and glen, of field 
1 1 aiid'^grove, of hill and dale. Ancient castles and 
,\ cluirclies, nsined abbeys, dismantled priories, 

1 1 and venerable ancestral seats, sprinkle the snr- 
I rounding land, and malce it teem with ever-living 
it interest. A submarine forest, overwhelmed for 

centuries, lies off the beach, the trees just 
I visible at low water, and nuts and branches from 
; some of them lying on the sands when the tide 
I is out. Caves of sandstone, support cd on pillars, 
wind through the cliffs. A score of lovely spots 
, with pretty or quaint names — Lovers' Seat, 
ij Dripping well, Tairlight Glen, the Old Koar, 
r &c. — lie round about the town; and Lovers' 

1 Seat has a story attached to it, which is a good 
! story, whether true or false, and it is generally 
I held to be true. The heroine was a Miss Boys, 

! of Eye, who was beloved by the gallant Ckptiiin 
Lamb, of the revenue cutter Stag. The old 
, 1 Boys (or, to speak more correctly, Boyscs — 
that is to say, the damsel's father and mother) 
disapproved of the match, and removed their 
daughter to a lonely farm-house, the Warren ; 
j but she, of course, contrived to slip out at 
, 1 times, and would come at night to a woody spot 
on the summit of a high cliff, and, like another 
Hero, hold forth a liglit to Leandor, who was 
' cruising about off shore in his cutter. Very 
I naughty of Miss Boys, no doubt, and highly 
j reprehensible, sir, in Captain Lamb; yet, as 
long as sex dividual" shall last, the sympathies 
or iqost men and women will be ou tlie side of 
i such adventures; and it is of this stufiT that 
j poems are made, and ballads that come to us 
v^th a living touch out of the waste of ages. 

; We may be sui’e the captain kept his w'eather 
eye open towards that clitF, more sharply than 
ever he kept it open for the running of contra- 
bands into creek or cave. And we may be 
j equally sure that every man on board the cutter 
I was heart and soul with the captain as his vessel 
crept along those darkling waters, with no other 
i sound than the strain of the sail upon the mast, 

I and wash of the long waves, waiting for the glim- 
mer of Hero's light upon the headlands. Nay, so 
much were they concerned in tlicir commander’s 
success, that when at length he and the young 
lady managed to get one day to Hollin^on 
Church to be married, they posted themsmves 
as guards up and down the sylvan paths and 
dingles of a thick wood in the midst of which 
the church is placed, that they might be rea^ 
to repel any rescue, should it be attempted. It 
was not attempted, and the lovers were duly 
spliced, and the old fplks had ihe'good sense to 
forgive and forget, *'ana they all'---it is not so 
stated in the local histories, hjit I will have it so 
—they all lived happy ever after. Is not this - 
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enougli to make Hastings* the chosen spot of « 
yewig lowers, an #aat of sea air, m tong as -tlie 
generation lasts f 


THE CABHINAL’S WALKING-STICK. | 

** Wto-'-IV' est P foidiellqw P Weat 1" i 

“ Crooke, my boy I” i 

We stood silent for a few seconde, holding 1 1 
each other's hands, in the first surprise of the i 
unexpected meeting. And as we thus stood, the i 
strange foreign street, the tall white Homan J 
houses, balconied and terraced, vanished like di&- i 
solving views, and before our eyes rose Magdalen | 
College, Oxford, and i he images of two beardless | 
undergraduates in cap and gown. At least, 1 can i 
answer for mvsclf. Crooke and I had been fast ; 
friends and college chums, long ago, and 1 forgot, i 
ill the pleasure of seeing my oompauiou of well- j 1 
remembered days, how different were the paths | 
which we now trod. Then gradually eame back 1 1 
to me what had passed, and how our correspond- ' { 
ence had langmshcd first and finally dropped, , ! 
until we who had been so ini imate had wholly lost 1 
sight of each other. I cast a glance at Crobke's ' j 
garb, that of an ecclesiastic of the Church of [ 
Home, and could not indp sighing. ; l 

'‘Ii.u are still an Anglican, I see? Have | 
you been busy all this time with tliat curacy in j! 
Ihe north — at. Leeds or Halifax, wasn't it ?-^or I j 
liave you a fut beuetice from some lucky turn of i 
the wheel of fortune?" asked my old acquaint- i! 
aiico, in a tone tluit I hardly liked. Probably ij 
lie had seen my involuntary stait ulien 1 caught || 
sight of the habit he wore — a trim black soutane j | 
and hat of moderate brim, not like the porteu- I 
tous Dorn BasiUo headgear usually assumed by j 
priests of Italian birth. Hastily I recalled to | 
mind how Crooke had gi^ en up his fellowship, j 
and a fair prospect of preferment, from con- 1 
scientious motives ; how he had incurred slights j 
and aversion on the part of his friends; had '! 
been the cause of grief and anger in his own m 
family ; and, finally, how 1 had vaguely heard - 
of his working wuth all the enthusiasm of a ' 
neophyte somewhere in London, until a news- 
paper paragraph announced that the llev. Titus 
Crooke, ex-prizeman at Oxford, and Fellow of 
Magdalen, had gone abroad. From that time 
forth I had wholly lost sight of him. 

1 suppose my old chum saw tliat I was ruffled 
by his somewhat flippant remark, for he passed 
his arm through mine, saying very gently that 
he begged my pardon if he had annoyed me ; but 
that I must be lenient with a poor fellow whom 
many of his countrymen and countrywomen, 
kind-hearted enoufA at other limes, chose to 
condemn unheard. He did not think me narrow- 
minded or uncharitable enough to treat him j 
thus. The path he had chosen, from no selfish | 
motives, was sometimes a very atony one, and | 
he did not mind confessing that it had often I 
happened that the coldness or repugnance of 
old friends had cut him to the soul. ' 

What on ^rth was I to do P ;My heart ,| 
softened towards my old companion in liis ad- j 
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.versity, foir 1 could iipt but aee that the foot 
fellow waa far from happy, and not in very 
robust heahb* His lace was sallow and thin, 
his eyes were terribly aunkmi, and his temples 
i were ^fetting bald, while there was a nervous 
I twitching about his mouth that told of anything 
i *feut content. 

All this time the fierce wliite light of the mid- 
! day sun was pouiing down its force upon the 
bleached atones of the pavement, and the heat 
t was extreme. 1 was glad to step aside into the 
shadow of a cool cafffe, with a gay red and wliite 
i awning before it, where a drowsy waiter was 

' farming away the flies with a green bunch of 

I twigs, and where two or three of tjie foreigners 
I who chanced to be in Rome at that unfashionable 
season, were languidly smoking cigars or sipping 
; iced sorbetti ana lemonade. It was, indeed, not 
only the hour of a summer’s day when, accord- 
ing to the Italian proverb, mad dogs and Eng- 
lishmen have a monopoly of the thoroughfures, 
but it was August, the most unhealthy pai-t of 
the year in the Roman States. Crooke, who, as 
I 1 gathered from his hints, liad remained at Rome, 
summer and winter, for three years, smilingly 
asked me how I ventured to the Eternal City at 
; that dreaded season of sickly heats. 

** My leave is not a long one,” said I, laugh- 
ing. “ School begins again on the 1 8th of next 
month, and I must be at my post when the bell 
' rings for early prayers;” 
i “ School ?” said* Crooke, with a puzzled look. 

I “Even so,” said 1, reddening a little, I am 
j afraid, ‘^but I don’t mean that 1 have gone 
I back 1.0 the status pupillains. Only 1 have just 
I been appointed third master at St. Winnipeg’s, 
and must enter on my duties at the cud of the 
1 midsummer vacation. Not a bad post, and quite 

i as good as my deserts entitled me to expect, 

! though it is not what I used to dream of when 

we were lads at college, and I fear 1 shall never 
be an Arnold. At any rate, 1 must make haste 
i if I am to " do’ Rome and Naples.” 

I ** Ah,” said my former friend, ** so you are 
I going to Naples.” 

I Lightly as I had mentioned my appoint- 
! ment to* the office of third classical master 

I on the ancient and stately foundation of St. 

I Winnipeg’s, the post was anything but a 

i matter of indifference to me. It had cost me 

much trouble and anxiety, and the kind help 
of friends, to secure my election, and I thought 
myself a very lucky curate to obtain it. Eor- 
tunately I had a good dcgi’ec ; 1 had kept 
up my classical lore when more brilliant scholars 
had permitted theirs to rust like a useless 
sword, and if I could but teach as well as 
learn, and win the confidence and respect of the 
boys, I trusted not to prove unworthy of tlic 
fjivour of the governors of that fine old school. 
Eor tho rest, there was a tolerable house, and 
an income, large enough, as Emma and I 
thought, t6 marry ,upon. Emma’s parents 
thought so too j but' it had been made a con- 
dition of our engagement that I should wait 
until I bad had at least a couple, of terms’ ex- 
perlettoe of the practical duties before me. 


I ^had hmtL sppoted yudt nt the commence- | 
ment of the vaciatioii, ajud Jaad.iemded on j 
taking that rare oppartuaity fur a aliort but 
rapid oontinental tour. My time was briei and 
my purse but moderately replenished, so I was 
obl^ed, though with a sigh, to forego ambitious * 
visbns of Greece and Egy^, but it was a IP’eat 
treat to me, after a peep at Paris and tkeJSiine 
and Switzerland, to cross the Alps and visit 
that Italy that I had so often pictured to my- 
self, but which I only knew from books. And 
now I had seen Milan, Venice, Elorence, and, 
more interesting still, to one who travelled with 
Eustace’s volumes in his portmanteau, the old 
Etrurian cities, and had recently reached Rome. 
But already my time was waning, there was 
much to see, and brief space remained to ex- 
plore the wonders of Rome, Pompeii, Pmstum, 
and Herculaneum, and I must not miss the 
Liverpool packet that left Naples in the^first 
week of September, unless I would be a truant 
on the ISili of the month. Should 1 fail to be 
present at the somewhat ceremonial opening of 
the new term, Dr. Swishington, the august 
head -master, were he so disposed, c6uld 
^‘suspend” me from my duties, and the go- 
vernors had full powers to cancel my appoint- 
ment, without official inquiry, or the prospect 1 
of legal proceedings. On this account — not 
that I had the slightest reason to apprehend 
any hostile feeling towards myself on the part 
of my future superior, to whom I was person- 
ally a stranger — I was naturally a little nervous. 
But* I consoled myself by remembering the ad- 
mirable punctuality, on the whole, which modern 
steam-packets display in the performance of 
their service, and oy the prospect of a swift and 
easy summer voyage in that favourite and 
powerful vessel the Volcano. All that was 
necessary was, that I should not permit any cir- 
cumstances to interfere with my embarking on 
the proper day. So, not to lose the golden 
hours of this rare holiday on classic sod, a 
chance that miglit not occur again until my 
limbs should stiffen and my hair grow grey, I 
was eiiger to make the best use of my lime. 
And it was vexatious to find that the dull pro- 
fessional ciceroni, to whom time was of no 
value, except as represented by the piastre 
earned by a day of plodding besijde Murray- 
consulting tourists, could not distinguish tfie 
chaff from the com. 

In this strait, Crooke proved a valuable ally. 

He had spoken no more than truth when lie 
said that he knew Rome thorougldy. And he 
assured me that lie had ample leisure (his 
duties, whatever they were, did not seem 
very onerous), and that it would be a pleasure 
to him to guide me to the cream of that in- 
exhaustible treasure of antiquities which: Rome 
contains. 

“Dismiss your iaquais de place, and faccept 
me as a volunteer in the sami capacity,” said 
Crooke, with great good huwiinir. Depend 
upon it I’ll not let grasff under your fbet. 
\ou shall * do* the^seven-hilled city in less time 
•than ever did even a Yankee excursionist, come | 
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ijo Europe to stay his tlii-ee Ahousaad dollars, 
and jet iTiiss none of the true lions.” 

The ex-Fellow of Ma^alen faithfully kept his 
word, and acted as a skilful and zealous guide, 
while 1 found it a great comfort to be conducted 
througli the wondrous old city by a scholar and 
an Englishman, instead of the snuff-taking old 
Mentor whom be had supplanted, and who re- 
ferred aU buildings to Nero, and all pictures to 
liaffaelli Very kind and attentive my former 
chum certainly proved himself j but there was 
sometHng in his manner that perplexed me, for 
it suggested that, for unknown reasons, he was 
acting a part. And yet 1 was angry with myself 
for the meanness of the suspicion, and drove it 
from my thoughts as an intruder. Wliy, after 
all, should Crooke take the trouble to pioneer 
mj steps through cliurch and temple, arena and 
Vatican, as he did, save from pure kindness and 
lecollectiou of our old fiieiidship. Wiiy, indeed? 

Imprimis, there was nothing to be got out of 
me. My former fellow-student was the reverse 
of a parasite, and declined all invitations to dine 
with me at my hotel, nor would he even permit 
md to pay more than half the hire of carriages 
or boats on the Tiber. As for tlie idea of Crooke’s 
boiTOwing my nmney, that was absurd. I had 
none to spare, as he very well knew, and, more- 
over, he belonged to a\vcaUliy family enough, 
and had private means, which were quite suffi- 
cient for a person of his careful and unostenta- 
tious habits. Nor did he appear to be possessed 
by any peculiar proselytising fervour. I stood 
on my guard at first, prepared to do battle, and 
, expecting to be battered with the heavy artillery 
I of Jerome and Au^stine, and sapped by the 
subtler casuistry of Pascal and Feiielon; but I 
I was agreeably disappointed. Crooke showed 
j not the slightest desire to make a convert of 

I the third classical master of St. Winnipeg’s. In- 

S tiee^, beyond a hurried assurance, in answer to 
1 some timid question of my own, that he had 

I “found peace” in his present belief, he %vas 
almost silent on the subject of his own faith and 

i I calling. 

I I But he talked freely and amusingly enough 
j! on mundane topics, and displayed gieat know- 
j ledge of Italian politics ana statesmen, having 

endless anecdotes to relate. His view of affairs 
I in the peninsula naturally differed from mine, 

I but he spoke without bitterness, though in 
terms of ^ntlc blame, of the king and Oavour, 
j ' and witli admiring regret of Garibaldi. The ex- 
I King of Naples lie described as a rash and 
I generous youth, while admitting that t here really 
were great faults, coupled witli g^eat qualities, 
inherent in the Bourbon stock. But he drew a 
most masterly and touching picture of the bleed- 
ing and tom kingdom of Naples, the priests per- 
secuted, the bishops insulted, the nobles exiled 
or captive, the simple peasantry hunted and 
harried by cruel soldiers, ground to the earth 
by taxation, harassed by liarsh martinets, civil 
and military, from the pedantic regions of Pied- 
mont. '■ 

Now, I had no especial sympathy wdth brigands 
and plotters, lay or cleric, but it w*as difficult to 


refuse entire credence to my friend’s statements* 
highly coloured, no doubt, but still su))ported 
by legions of facts, real or imaginary, and by all 
manner of circumstantial evirtence, drawn not 
only from newspapers but from private letters, 
of which Crooke translated sundry passages for 
my behoof, and of which he seemed to possess'a 
never-failing sdpply. At fii'st I was incredulous, 
then staggered, and at last I was brought to own 
that very likely there had been instances of un- 
necessary severity or caprice, and tbht it might 
go hard with an ignorant and helpless popula- 
uon, squeezed as in a vice between Cliiav one on 
the one hand, and La Mamora on the other. 

And theij ike cloven foot peeped out, Crooke 
very cautiously asked, in a circuitous fashion, if 
I wwld— if, in a word, I would do him tlie 
service of smuggling a few leticrs over the 
frontier of the new reprobate kingdom of Italy. 

He did not ask me to take any peculiar trouble 
in delivering these letters, which would be made 
up into onh thick packet, and which I could 
easily conceal about my person, while I could 
simply leave them at a certain house in the 
suburbs of Naples. It was wondeiful what i 
good the safe arrival of those letters would I 
effect. They would heal dissensions, comfort | 
those who were ready to perish, restore liope to | 
the afflicted, stop bloodshed, and, in a word, | 
benefit everybody wdlJiout hurting anybody. But 
such was the hard and jealous tyranny iff the sub- 
alpine government, tliat these letters, w'ltli all 
their attendant blessings, would be intercepted, i 
unless secretly con\eyed by an Englislmian, | 

who could liardly be suspected, would-^ I 

“ Slay, my dear fellow,” I broke in ; ami I 
felt the blood rush up to my face, and set my t 
very cars tingling, as I thus interrupted my old i 
fiieud, for the idea of seeming churlish and un- ' 
gracious was one that I flinched from, resolute I 
as I w'as not to be be?guilcd into doing v^hat was 
wTong. “ ytay, Crooke, and don’t tell mo any 
more secrets of state, for it is impossible that 
wc should tluiik alike upon the point in ques- 
tion. You are a far cleverer fellow than I — , 

ahvays were—and I remember what capital 
speeches you used to make at our old debates 
at the Union at Oxford. You have spoken very | 
well now% and 1 do you the justice to believe i 
that you believe every word vou have uttered, i 
but, you si'C, I am a plain Englishman, and I 
can’t go with jou. I cannot believe the Pied- 
montese to be detested usurpers, the monks 
and brigands suffering saints. King Bomba an : 
exiled martyr, and United Italy a myth. And ; 
sooner than carry a single letter, however well ' 
intentioned, that should tend to plunge back . 
those poor Neapolitans into the slough of de- 
graded servitude tlicy had wallowed in so long, j 
1 tell you frankly that I would abandon t\ie ! 
pleasure of my journey altogether.” ‘ 

1 began this speech, an unusually long one for 
me, in a diffident and stammering way, but I 
spoke warmly and earnestly after the first W'ords 
were out. Stranger as I was in the land, and 
few as had been my opportunities of intercourse 
with the natives, i had seen and heard enough i 
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, to couvince me that the immeuaemajority af the 
people had accepted the new orte of things, 
heart and soul, and that rich and poor,, were 
alike full of hope that a brigliter and better era 
than Italy had ever known was dawning tlirough- 
out the country. Everywhere industry seeded 
to he springing up into healthy vigour, old 
rubbish, moral and material, to be swept away 
by the sudden touch of improvement, and popu- 
laliop long inert to be awakening into active 
and intelligent life. Nor could I endure — how- 
ever I might respect Crooke*s convictions — ^that 
he should regard me as a willing instrument in 
thwarting and impeding tlie march of Italian 
regeneration. 

Still, my heart smote me at thc«ldea that I 
might give pain to my kindly fellow-countr}^- 
man, to whom I was indebted for much atten- 
tion since my arrival in Home, and I broke the 
awkward silence that ensued by some expres-, 
sions of regret that I should be obliged to re- 
fuse the desired service — ex]u‘cs&ions clumsily 
worded, I am sure, but none the less sincere. 

Crooke took the refusal very well indeed. 1 
could see that he was hurt, but lie bore the dis- 
appointment better than I had expected, wrung 
my hand, said that he “ fully entered into my 
feelings,’* begged I would allow the subject to 
drop, and, after gazing out of tho window for a 
minute or two, began to converse on other 
topics with more than his usual fluency of 
sjiecch and lightness of spirit. Nor did he 
again allude to the unlucky subject of the con- 
traband correspondence. 

1 However ardent a sight-seer may be, his re- 

searches are necessarily limited to the period of 
daylight, and, even at Home, tlic Coliseum is 
the only lion whicli can wxll be explored by the 
i liel() of torches or the moon. It was summer, 

1 and the Opera company had quitted the city, 
while the foreign residents, aud most of the 
Homans who possessed country-houses, w'crc 
away. But tluire were a good many palaces 
still tenanted, and Crooke was very kuict in in- 
1 troducing me to his numerous Italian acquaint- 
1 ance. My evenings ^YOuld have been dull 
enough, spent in tlic empty snla of my hotel, 

1 but for this thoughtful attention on the part of 

1 my former cluim. As it was, I was “ pre- 
j sented” in the drawing-rooms of several of the 
Homan nobility, at whose houses Crooke was 

I intimate, and was hospitably made welcome at 
j the frequent “ receptions” of sundry ladies of 
( rank. 

' A reading and rowing man nt College, a 

working curate afterwards, and third master 
ehict of St. Winnipeg’s, I had no experience of 
London fashionable life, and the little I had 
licard of it bad by no means caused me to aspire 
to an initiation into its social inanities. I dare 
say the society of the Homan grandees, into 
winch, under eVooke’s auspices, l\vas admitted, 
was sufficiently tiresome and stupid, but, at any 
rate, it was thorouglily new to me, and had a 

1 sort of picturesque dulncss and gloom about it. 

1 The great shadowy rooms, with priceless pic- 
; tures on the walls, peerless marbl^, cabinets 
♦ 

* 0 

of gepirs, and ^sily heirlooin® of nil kinds, the 
cumbrous fnrnitoc, oarp^lest iooi& tihd fres- 
coed walls, all seen, by the dim fight of a few- 
sorry candles, pleased my fancy much* - There 
was an illustration of national life and Old World 
modes of thought in everjthing around, oven ia 
the scanty and cheap refreshments, a few cakes, 
a few glasses of syrun or lemonade, a little af 
the common wine of the country, a collation for 
wiiich eighteenpenoe would have paid amply, 
served on monstrous silver trays by domestics 
in shabby but gorgeous liveries. And the calm, 
portly marchionesses, with their _ fans, their 
black silk and old lace, their diamonds, good- 
liuinoured stolidity, and soft voices, were a 
study in themselves. And so were the snuffy 
old counts — there seemed to be few or no young 
people at these parties — with their decorations, 
quaint politeness, and solemn manner of playing 
trictrac. 

^ Perhaps part of the charm of these curious 
reunions was due to sheer vanity on my part, 
for, as Crooke took care to inform me that an 
Englishman was very seldom admitted Into the 
dingy but magnificent saloons of which, with 
him for my Mentor, I was free, I could not help 
piquing myself on my rai-c good fortune. ** What 
a capital subject of conversation,” thought I, 
“my sojourn in Home, and the opportunities 1 
Iiave had of seeing how Homans really live and 
amuse themselves, would hereafter prove.” And 

I found time to write long descriptions of life 
and society in Home to a correspondent who 
was pretty certain to consider my account as a 
masterpiece of all that was graphic and divert- 
ing. It was when the period allotted for my ' 
slay began to dwindle until the hours might be 
counted, that my old companion proposed to 
present me at a house tlie thrcshola of which I 
had not yet crossed. 

“ It is — don’t be shocked — a cardinal’s palaqc, 
that of Cardinal Campobasso, the ablest scholar, 
and most judicious collector of antique statuary 
and mosaics in all Italy. His Eminence has 
fine taste, and his noble fortune enables him to 
gratify it without stint. You are not afraid, 
are you, to be the guest of a cardinal ? I’ii 
pledge myself that no one shall make even an 
effort to win yon to our way of thinking.” 

Crooke went on to tell me that the Cardinal, 
who was one of the richest prelates in Italy, and 
was, among other things, archbishop of the 
wealthy Neapolitan diocese of Eoggia, was just | 
then absent from Home, attending to his archie- | 
piscopal duties. But the honours of his palazzo ; 
were admirably well done by' his sister. His 
sister and his niece, the latter of whom, a youn^ 
widow, was reckoned among the most beautiful 
women in Home. They had a reception on that 
evening, aud Crooke had asked and obtained 
permission to present me. For the first. time 1 
demurred. It was Timrsday, and a hot and 
breezeless day, and I hud beou rJcing, through 
picture-galleries for the last toe, iiijtd inspected 
the wonderful cabinets of hwDoria ooliectiou 
since luach, and was knocked up and weary. As 
for Crooke, nothing seemed to tire him. But 
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tken I was booked etart, tba 

ing mormttg, £or tbi^ fm&tiar, m 

No. 3 in the benp^ of a ehahhy ifteen dil%enoe> 
and I should hare preferred n^ghi’s nomken 
repose. I could lisidly be tempted, even by tn 5 
friend’s account of the treasutes of classic art, 
the Bpantine mosaics, the €beck intaglios, In 
the Cardinal’s saloons, and was <juite deaf to his 
praises of the beauty and grace of the fair 
hostess. However^ I did not wish to be churlish, 
and I coia^nted, m’oaning the while, to put on 
my dress suit, and to accompany Crookc to tlie 
“reception.” Indeed, he made such a point of 
my compliance, that I could hardly refuse, little 
as I guessed the real reason of liis eagerness. 

The “reception” at the CampobaMo Palace 
differed in some respects from those dreary 
parties at which I had previously been a guest 
while at Home. The huge mansion was bril- 
liantly lighted, the servants wore liveries that 
were grotesque, certainly, but rich and new, and 
there was no lack of music ; a well-stored buffet, 
mid a crowd of company, amid which youth 
and good looks were mingled in fair proportion. 
It was a real party, in fact, with clean cards on 
the tables, instead of the well-thumbed packs 
that the old cousits and abb^s must have known 
by heart, with a blaze of wm-candles, refresh- 
ments that were meant to be eaten and imbibed, 
good singing, and fresh toilettes. The saloons 
were gorgeously furnished in the style of Louis 
Quinze, and tliere were objects of art in even 
greater profusion than Crooke had led me to 
expect. 

My friend introduced me to the Cardinal’s 
sister, a stiff old lady in velvet and diamonds, 
whose name 1 did not catch, and to the Car- 
dinal’s niece, Countess Minetta something, but 
the latter somewhat curtailed the introduction 
by giving me her band with a sort of queenly 
condescension, and observing in tolerable Eng- 
lish that she “ was glad to see one of whom M. 
Crooke had told her so much good. Her own 
papa had been half an Englishman, and she re- 
gretted to speak his language so imperfectly.” 

I do not think I could describe the Countess 
Minetta if I were to try. I can only say that 
she was a ve^ beautiful creature, with a dark, 
almost Spanish cast of face, which her black 
dress and sparkling jewels set off to perfection, 
that she aeemed very young, and had a fawn-like 
timidity of manner that was very charming. 
But wSiat pleased me most was her great kind- 
ness to an undistinguished stranger like myself, 
and her fflial affection for her absent uncle, the 
Cardinal, Of the latter she spoke with the 
utmost pride and fondness, regretting that he 
should have been away from Rome during my 
sojourn there. His Eminence would liave been 
delighted to converse with a learned Inglese like 
myself-^ah ! I must not be bashful iiboiit my 
at tainments — M. Crooke had told them all about 
me- — and I should have been sure to like the 
Cardinal WHj noli ? Her uncle was a scholar, 
a poet, like Petrarch, a father to his flock, the 
lender proteetor of the poor, kind and benevo- 
lent to all. Any one less conscientious than 


[himaelf,, so his ledared, wpuld have 

stay^ mnj from his diocese, which bis vicar 
could administer, but Cardinal Campobasso was 
a^inodei a^l^ishop* His age and infirmities, 

but neveifwas he Swn to be deaf^to^ihe cali 
of duty. 

Then Madame Minetfn, begging my pardon 
with the prettiest humility for having wearied 
me with her egotistical praises of the good old 
relative who had been as a parent to her, offered 
to show me some of the Cardinal’s rare stores 
of curiosities. Very notable and exquisite were 
many of the cameos and scraps of many-tinted 
mosaic to which she called mv attention, hur- 
riedly descrioing them in her low sweet voice, 
bat I could hardly distinguish one from the 
other. I was fairly dazzled for the moment. It 
was not that I was silly enough, or fidcle enough, 
to fall in love ; my heart never swerved from 
its allegiance to ISmma, at home in England ; 
but thei-e was something in so much loveliness 
and excellence as that of the Cardinal’s niece 
that interested me very much. I fancied, too, 
that she was not happy ; there was a pensive 
melancholy in her daii eyes, and a sad music 
in her voice,^that seemed to hint at hidden sor- 
rows. Perhaps she was inconsolable, I thought, 
for the loss of her husband. Count something — 
I only know that the name was a long and 
sonorous one. Or could it be that she found 
no congenial spirit in that gay and frivolous 
society, amid. wJiich her lot was cast. How 
noble, in any case, were ber sentiments, and how 
exquisite was her devotion to thajt good old 
uncle, Cardinal Campobasso. 

1 had plenty of time to think all this, for the 
young countess could not, of course, neglect her 
other guests, among whom were princes and 
great ladies, French officers of the garrison, 
Knights of Malta, and bishops, to spend all tlie 
evening in showing Macedonian medallions and 
Syracusan bronzes to the third master at St. 
Winnipeg’s. But as she glided gracefully 
through the midst of the company, she never 
passed me without a bright Smile, and a word 
or two in her pretty broken English. And she 
introduced me to one or two persons, among 
others a handsome young Boman lady, who 
looked like Juno, but spoke little, and appeared 
ignorant of all topics, save only her parish 
church, its rich shrines and altar-pieces, and her 
confessor. Father Bonifaccio, who preached there 
in Lent, and her own, the countess’s, brother. 
The latter was a tall young officer in the Pope’s 
Noble Guard, very splendid and good humoured, 
but without any of his sister’s keenness of feel- 
ing or grace of manner. Of Crooke I saw* 
little. He had many friends, and seemed very 
busy indeed. 

The party gradually broke up. The gudsts 
took their leave, and I, like the rest, made my 
bow to the Cardinal’s sister in black velvet. 
The niece I did not see, nor at the moment was 
Crooke visible. But before I got clear of the 
ante-chamber, Crooke hurried up and caught my 
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^ “Come back, West, for just a momcatl 
Countess Minetta has somethiiiff to saj to 
you.” 

So slie had. In her sweet soft toice, and with 
her flashing dark eyes a little more hidden by 
the drooping lashes than I had seen them before, 
She asked me to do her a favour, if she might 
presume on the kindnesa^of one who must regard 
her merely as a troublesome stranger. But Eng- 
lishmen were always ready, she liad heard, to 
fulfil a lady’s entreaty— was it not so ? Ah, so 
her papa had told her in her childhood ! She 
was so reluctant to trouble me, but M. Crooke 
said I was going to Naples next day, and the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. Would 
I oblige her? She asked noihmg alarming. But 
the Cardinal- Archbishop was gouty and old, and 
he had left his favourite stick, which usually 
supported -his toitering steps, dear man, behind 
him iu Rome. Ho had written twice to his 
niece from his palace at I'oggia, lamenting, iu 
serio-comic fashion, the want of this well-remem- 
bered staff, which he missed sorely. He had 
sticks in plenty, but: none suited him like this 
old favourite, wliich had belonged to his father, 

1 Prince Julian Campobasso, and was a sort of 
j heirloom. 

1 “ The aged have their fancies, you know,” 

said the young widow, smiling with angelic be- 
nignity, as she finished this explanation : “ here 
is tlie stick. If you would kindly take care of 
it on tlie journey, and leave it at Capua with 
the Cardinal’s factor, Signor Boccotristo, whose 
house is opposite the chief hotel, you would 
really oblige us all. The dear good uncle ! 1 
know his land old eyes will brighten when he 
sees this quaint crutch of his once more !” 

1 The stick was a curious one, a tall and stout 

staff of some dark wood, probably ebony, with a 
silver ferrule, a crutch handle of ivory, serrated 
by tlie file, and a profusion of ivory mgs let into 
the wood. It looked ancient, the very ivory 
being discoloured by age to a pale yellow tint, 
and 1 could easily fancy that its familiar support 
might be endeared by custom to its venerable 
owner. Of course, I willingly undertook to exe- 
cute the countess’s commission. My road led 
me through Capua, and a walking-stick was no 
formidable addition to rny baggage. I pieced 
myself, however, never to lose sight of the Car- 
! dinal’s stick until, at Canua, I should resign my 

1 trust. The countess tbauKed me in her bewitch- 
I ing way, and I took my leave. 

1 Crook saw me off next morning, early as was 

1 the hour of my departure. 1 took my place in 
the diligence, along with some intensely national 
fellow-passengers, who insisted on keeping the 
windows closed, and who sustained nature on 
cigarettes and slices of melon, as we rolled 

1 along. The Cardinal’s stick was in my hand. 

! “*Goo3-by, and a good journey. West, bid boy. 

1 Perhaps we shall never meet again, but I shan’t 
i forget you. Mind you take care of the stick,” 

1 were the last words of my Oxford friend. 

1 The diligence, with its load, jangled and jolted 

! but slowly along the road through the. Pontine 
i Marshes; the dust hung around* us in heavy 

clouds, and tlirongh the ilOt baae tb# feuming 
sun glared like n red ball : Barlf bad been 
our start from Borne, it was daak wbea we left 
Termcka, and dark night when we got to the 
frontier town of Bondi. The boundary line lies, 
as all travellers know, some four miles north of 
the latter ‘place, and there we had duly under- j 
gone the usual routine of inspecting passports, 
tapping pockets, and “ visiting” luggage. All 
this had passed over pretty smoothly, and as the 
officer ol the Dogana Reale returned me *my 
keys, I felt that I was fairlyout of Papal Rome, 
and a denizen of Living Italy. But at Pondi 
we found lighted torches, a guard under arms, 
and unwonted signs of activAy at the second 
custom-house. 

“Body of Bacchus!” cried the conductor, 
letting down the glass on my side of the coup^ 

“ something must be up. Signors and dames, 
you are invited to descend for the gratifihation 
of the royal officers. A second search takes 
place.” 

Out we got, grumbling, sleepy, and disgusted 
at this unexpected call on our obedience, and 
again portmanteaus were unstrapped, bags forced 
to disgorge their contents, and tiiinks uncorded 
and unlocked. The second search was very 
severe, and I vvas called on to explain the pur- 
port of even my English papers ana ihpuscripts, 
poor Emma’s letters inclusive, while several 
cards and notes of invitation from the Roman 
grandees were set aside and remitted to the 
custody of the controller. The scrutiny was 
long and minute. Our pockets, even, were 
emptied, and the failure of all these efforts to 
discover anything contraband only seemed to 
sour the temper of the officials, who eyed us 
with actual hostility, the reason of which I 
could not guess. 

“That stick, English signor; that stick?” 

I handed over the Cardinal’s staff, smilmg,thc 
while, to a lynx-eyed person in uniform. A fat 
good-humoured chief clerk iu plain clothes 
smiled too, and shrugged his shouidei's. 

“ Blessed Gennaro, Signor Yulpini, we must 
not vex the forcstieri for nothing. Give the 
English illustrious - one his cane back again. 
Cospetto, man, we don’t care, as the Tedeschi 
used to do, even if there be a sword or a dirk 
in that slip of old wood.” 

But what was my dismay, when the prying 
personage addressed, unscrewing the crutch 
handle of the cane, drew from a hollow in the 
[ staff itself, not a sword, but a long roll of closely- 
written^ papers, which had been craftily con- 
cealed in that receptacle, and of which I had 
been the unconscious bearer. There was a Imm, 
and then a Babel of vociferous exclamations, f 
and sdl the officers rushed, as to a focus, to the | 
spot where the papers were rustling in the ' 
hands of the wily finder. ! 

“Instructions to the band of Chiavone!” j 
cried one, seizing a document, * 

“ The College of Cardimb^o^ regular and I 
secular clergy, greeting I'^Gwled another. ! 

“A regular commission of lieutenant-general, 
under the hand of Erancesco de Bourbon, King 
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A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK 
THUMB. 

ll^ THIRTEEN CHARTERS. 


j CIIAPTEB VIT. 

j On tlic day after Mi.ss Polly-iny -Lamb Llum- 
j pap:o*s little indisposition, tliat young lady, 
discovering that her lace required no further 
j examination, repaired to the drawing-room about, 

I nay, peradventure a little before, the noontide 
1 hour. Such an odd little face; looked out at 
I her from the great mirror ! It was like that of a 
; spoiled school-pct, who, having played truant, 

‘‘ steals into her place, half penitent, yet cxnltiugly 
' eonvinced of foregone forgivcnc.ss. Polly-my- 
, Lamb smiled, and, smiling, looked so pretty, 

I ! lliat she pardoned herself on the spot. 

Twelve. Miss Humpagi? had resolved not 
! even to glance by accident at the window till 
the clock had fairly struck; b\it she would 
do something to show her interest ; and, accord- 
1 mgly, at the second stroke, turned and glided 
I' to the wdndow. What did she behold? A 
, i broad black velvet back and shoulders, a licad, 

’ I w’ith golden curls, slightly inclining tow ards the 
, j right shoulder, as though studying an effect, the 
: edge of a palette, and the top of an easel. Mr. 

1 llaggerdora was at work— at w*ork upon a buttle- 
picce ! Yos, it was evident, from the fury -with 
w'hicli he every now and then returned to the 
I as.sault, that it was a martial subject, tlic glow 
' and passion of it mounting, like a blush, visible 
across the street, to the very brow of the can- 
vas. Eor two full minutes Polly remained 
! rooted to the spot, her pretty lips half o])cned, 

' and her soft brown eyebrows raised. Then, 
recollecting herself, she moved quickly away, 
still, however, observing— how' could she help it ? 
as she idled busily about the room— that the 
work went eagerly forw^ard, and never ceased, 
i until the clock struck one. 

I And now, remarked something within Poll/s 
>! breast, the gentleman will perliaps turn round; 
i I but it’s rather of the latest, we imagine ! 

; I Mr, Haggerdorn doubtless thought so too ; for 
* though that gentleman did revolve, and, pretend- , 
,| iug to draw down the blind, was at especial 
ij pains to untie a knot in the cord, he npvcr so 
I j much as glanced across the road, but adjusted the 
; ' ’ blind to his fan(^, and withdrew to diilner. 
i j The next day, and the ndxt, presented the Pe 

IL 


phenomenon of professional abstraction, and 
total indifference to neighbours, on the part of 
Ihc black velvet body; and, during this period 
Polly-my-Lamb passed through such a variety 
of mental conditions as filled her w'ith astonish- 
ment. Surprise, anger, regret, impatience, dis-‘ 
appointment, love, assailed the poor little heart | 
m tuni — sometimes all togethcr—so that none 
could tell -what might have been the result, had i 
not this conflict of parties ended, as is generally 
the case in under revolutions, by the sudden 
triumph of one. Of course, the new fetters i 
galled a little, and Miss Hnrapage, from the live- 
liest and sweetest of companions, became silent, ' 
cold, inclined to solitude, nay, touching so nearly ' 
upon the morose, that poor Miss Serocoid, ex- ; 
tremcly puzzled, decided upon leaving the ipatter i 
to cuic itself, and passed the greater portion of , 
her lime in her own chamber. ! 

Whether the tidings w'crc conveyed to Mrs. 
('joodall, nurse, in the course of some return 
’‘pop-oVer” on the pari of Mrs. Ascroft, or to ; 
what other little bird is due the carriage of this 
matter, was never clearly ascertained. Certain j 
it is, that it quickly became known at number 
twenty-seven, wit.li singular circumstantialitj', ; 
that Mr. Haggerdorn had received a commission ; 
from a wealthy I’ortugnese merchant to execute | ; 
an important family historical picture. | ' 

Tins, by far the most ambitious of the young | ■ 
artist’s attempts, was to be called the Battle at j ' 
the Bridge, and was illustrative of a passage in | 
the life of a beautiful ancestress of Scfior Torre- ;• 
I)iaz, wdio had been abducted (voluntarily) from ’ 
her father’s castle by her lover and a band of ; 
chosen cavaliers. 

A couple of hundred of the friends of the house 
assembled with an alacrity only permissible on ; 

canvas, pursued tlie fugitives, and overtook them ; 

at a bridge (w’ithout a parapet, as in all bridge j 

battles, for greater convenience in flinging over), 1 

upon whose slippery surface five noble cavaliers j 

took post, to abide the onset. Tlie moment ; 

grasped by the painter is that in which the 1 

young lady hesitates for an instant whether to | 

continue her fliighi, or avert the bloody struggle ' 

by returning to her officious kin. wonder i 

our young entlmsiast was by such a 

subject! The picture was, moreover, to be j 

completed in nine days, and, m yet, he had not I 

louChed the heroine’s face, which, to do anything [ 

like justice to, must be of surpassing loveliness. ( 
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Tlicre was, no doubt, a difficulty in obtaining 
a model of sufficiant beauty. 

IVIiss Humpage listened 'wiib., calm disdabi, as 
Mrs, 'GoodaU, affiecting to dust some pet ekina, 
detailed by instalments the above partictdars, 
but the idea of allotting nine days for the com- 
pletion of such a work, by such a hand, almost 
upset her gravity. ' 

Nine days ? Nurse must have been mistaken 
in It was no matter. 

Mrs. Goodall vindicated her memory. Re- 
membered distinctly, *causc of the poor young 
man. 

How, because — It did not signify. Miss 

Humpage reqxured her smallest scissors. 

Him that was all but a djiug a few days ago, 
to think of tossing on the salt seas. 

Salt or' fresh, the very mention brought a 
bright colour to. Miss Polly’s check. 

Was — was he going abroad, then? She 
thought— that — ^it really was of no consequence. 

, And a bit of bobbin. 

But tlie glances at the window were more 
frequent that day. 

• A Turkish lady, whose rich husband had 
dowered and deserted Jicr, told a friend of the 
writer’s that her heart w'as changed to “black 
velvet,” Too frequent association with a simi- 
lar material was certainly begimung to tell on 
Polly’s. 

The picture proceeded, nay, rather went 
dashing, plunging on tow’ards completion. With 
the exception of the hour allotted to dinner, 
the artist passed bis wdiole time, till dusk, 
at the easel, turning, w'ith the regularity of 
the clock itself, at the stroke of casting 
up his fme eyes at that always-obsi iuate blind, 
but never suffered them to stray abroad. Once, 
Bolly thought, of placing herself expcrimciitaliy 
at the window, irrcspect.ivc of miy hour, but 
this idea was smothered as soon as born. It 
was too like asking an alms, and though her 
heai-t "Was full of tears, and bursting for cliarity, 
better die than demand it. 

The situation was becoming intolerable. There 
was something worrying in this speechless mis- 
understanding, to which the ordinary oppor- 
tunities of reconciliation were denied. What a 
very irritable young man Mr. Artliur Haggerdorn 
must be! All this aiigerand—nnd— obstinacy, 
for a little caprice! And even if it were a 
caprice, ws it not fit, and maidenly, and— and — 
so far from vexing herself any more about this 

person, or even thinking about him What 

cau/(^ he mean, now, by retaining that face— his 
heroine’s — blank? Artists loved to introduce 
familiar faces into their more imiioriaut com- 
positions. Mj. Haggerdorn might have a re- 
lative, a cousin, some friend, you know, or even 
a str^hge cduntenanoe might have caught his 
errant fanfy? , JJn;v whose ? It (the face) musl 
be beautiful, %r Itt would spoil all. Polly 
chanced to look up, and caught sight iii the glass 
of a cheek so dyed in blushes,' that she sianiped 
her little foot with passion. 


“1 think I am bewitched,” , said Poily-my: j 

Lamb. “But I’ll be stronger than the spell. 1 

Snap. There it goes! Henceforth, till I am 
mistress of my own thoughts, Pil— sit in the 
next room. Intrude Mm if you can!” 

As she flung the defiance towards the objegl 
apostrophised, Polly involuntarily accompanied 
it with a parting look. As slie did so, the little 
hands tightened on the velvet arms of the chair, 
she half lifted, herself with unconsdous con- 
traction -of the mnsolea, w'^hile the rich colour 
flickeiedlikc a finding banner, and passed utterly 
away. 

Another figure was visible in the artist’s room, j 
A beautiMl — ah, beautiful !-rfaoe looked 
gaily up to the head tliat crowned the black ' 
velvet body. Clear olive skin, dazzling tectli, i 
almond eyes, braided hair — the Portuguese 
beauty lierself! If such had been Hie real 
fugitive, far less surprising is it that five ! 
rational individuals, witli no particular interest i 
in the matter, and each, probably, with an Inez | 
of his own, should liave taken post upon tliat j 
slippery bridge, with the certainty that if the i 
enemy did not pitch tliem over, the artist would, j 

The two were not alone. A very tali gentle- | 
man, with long, drooping moustaches, u as i 
apimrcntiy engageil in criticising the unfinislK'd ' 
picture, hut not enjoying the undivided attention 1 
of his two compaiijous. j 

Polly -iny-Lamb, fromlicr i>ositioii, invisible to 
the party, remained, m a maimer, fascinated by 
the scene. Presently a change took place in the I 
grouping. A chair was raised and carefully ! 
adjusted ui)Ou a small platform. The young I 
lady, willi a laugli, shook her lustrous hair into 
disorder, threw a wild look into her splendid 
eyes, ami placed luirself in the chair in t.he, 
attitude of a “sitter.” The fiuher— or is it 
brother?— or is it guardian?— likewise assumes ! 
a position, and, to ap])car perfectly at case, taki^s ' 
out a cigarette. j 

And Inez sits, looking like Cleopatra at hci* i 
very best — ^perhaps when she gave tliat first I 
state-dimier to hook-nosed Julius, and all the 
worries about Antony were as yet unwritten on i 
her soft brown cheek; and Inez smiles, and i 
pouts, and tosses her proud little licad, and — : 

what is that scintillation? The sparkle of her i 
eye? No. On my sincerity, she is smoking ' 
too ! ' 

Inez w’as evidently a very wilful, petted person, | 

one accustomed to give a considerable amount , 
of trouble. She appeared to talk incessanlly, i 
holding the cigarette all the while between her i 
l^early teeth. She skipped off the chair at j 
intervals of three-quarters of, a minute to peep 
over the artist’s shoulder, and sec wJiat progress | 

had been made. She roused the tall cavalier, j 

Mio had subsided into a doze, and ordered him | 
to tie her sandal, holding out her small foot ; 
frohi the dais. As for young Haggerdorn, he | 
painted faithfully on, as for very life; raid well 
he mighty' for, in a brief space, Sefiora Inez, " 
starting suddenly to''lier feet, threw down the . 
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chair, and aimouaced the sitting' at on end. It 
had lasted about tvfenty-five minutes. To Tolly- 
my-Iiamb it had seemed as many hours. 

That evening’s declining sun caught Mistress 
Ascroft popping over—albeit uninvited— to tea. 
.It had proved impossible for her gossip-soul to 
cany^, of itself, the burden of ** that day's great 
business”— the first appearance and sitting — or 
fidgeting— of Inez, 

It turned out that her name was not Inez at 
all. ' That was our conjecture only. - She was 
called the Senora Tlieresa Felicia Torre-Diaz. 

Of all the lovely creatures that had come 
across Mistress Ascroft— and they was a many 
—the Sofiora Torre-Biaz was the oeautifuilest, 
by a handful. Though haughty as a (lueen, she 
was lively as a kitten. !N' olmdy knew whether to 
adore oi; to hate her. Some does both. As for 
Master Arthur, he was just mad. "What had 
occasioned the sadden change, she, Mistress 
Ascroft, could not diviiie: but, leastwise sinct; 
Friday week, the Senora Torre-Biaz was every- 
thing, and more, to that young mini. He talked and 
thought of nothing else. Me worked at the great 
j>icture hour after hour, sometimes far into the 
night ; and when, once, Mistress Ascroft, out of 
all patience, walked steadily into the room and 
blew out his candles, so frightened her, by 
painting frantically on in the dark, that the good 
iudy ran down stairs, and never interfered again. 

Finally, it was understood that the picture 
•wa-s to be liuished eight days from thence, and 
delivered over to the Scfior Antonio ^J^irre-Biaz, 
the senora’s uncle, in consideration of as iimny 
Portugal crowns as would delVay the cost of a 
journey to jSewfoiiudland, in Holliuid, a journey 
upon winch Master iluggerdoiii would set forth 
on the day succeeding tin; bargain and sale; 
wliile the sciior and senora would follow, some 
months hence, in a shi]) eiilirely the senor’s owni, 
likewise bound for Newfoundland, in Holland. 

Such, at all events, was the form in which the 
tidings reached Miss Polly, as she prepared her 
weary little iiead for the pillow. Whether it lay 
quietly tliere, i am not bound to say. Surely it 
is sutficicntly irritating, witliout entering into 
details, to be obliged to confess one’s beroiuc a 
woman, a creature of hope and fear, passion and 
pride, love and jealousy. 

Every day, the work went bravely on. Bid 
Polly see it? Of course she did. There was 
no resisting the fascination. No doubt, she 
ought to have done anything else in the wide 
world— fled into Shropshire, bricked up her 
windows, fallen sick, made vows, and tried to. 
keep them. Anytluug (almost) would have 
better become a well-educated young lady, with 
feelings properly blunted, and the teeth of 
sentiment duly di*awu, than wandering restlessly 
to and fro, hiding, as though from very self, in 
the darkness of some inncjr room, creeping lialf- 
guiltily back into an outer; glancing fcaa-fully 
forth; bursting into bitter tears; stamping her 
small foot. 0, Polly, Polly, who d[b yolt think 
will care for my young iady who yields herself 


up to an anguisli so excessively iU-br^d as— as— 1 
am almost ashamed to speak it, jediousy P At 
first, indeed, I was disposed to regard your fault 

with some indulgence, but this is wilful obstin 

Bon’t talk to me of feelings, miss ! 1 am speak- ' 
ing of polite breeding and tie exigencies of good 
society, with which ” feeling” has no manner of 
concern. Very fortunate it is. Miss Humpage, 

; that we are alone, and that you can rely upon my 
sccresy. ' 

The Sefiora Torrc-Biaz had been more docile 
of late— behaving, in fact, like tlie best of sitters 
—the play of her superb features, plainly visible 
in the strong light, as she Isat nearly facing tlie 
window^ alone proving the restraint she put 
upon herself. 

As touching the Scfior 'I’orrc-Biaz, that noble 
cavalier apparently regarded Mr. Haggerdorn’s 
studio ill the light of a dormitory. Sometimes 
he smoked ; at others, he didn’t ; but whether he | 
smoked, or didn’t smoke, three minutes seldom | 
elapsed before the senor’s spirit departed from 
Jermyn-street into the laud of dreams. | 

It was Wit hin one day of the allotted time, when 
poor Polly, lying wearily on the sofa, with a ! 
book in her hand, but eyes ever straying from . 
the page, saw the black velvet body suddenly i 
fling palette one way, lirush the other, and clasp i 
its hands as in a violent ebullition of feeling ! I 
Apparently, the beautiful sitter caught the in- ! ' 


fection. Leaping Lightly from her seat, she 
motioned both the artist and the awakened senor 
impatiently aside, and, standing before the 
picture, expressed by every graceful child-like 
gesture the utmost delight. 

h was clear the work was finislied, and tri- 
umphantly. Well might tlic Sefiora Theresa 
exult. r)ut where w’as the need of displaying 
that glorious face at the window, as if in cou- 
temptuous pity of the little rival she could not 
sec? Pressing her pale face down upon the 
sofa cusliions, Polly groaned. 

News, in clicct, did reach number twenty- 
seveu that evening, importing that the picture 
w'as completed, the money paid, and the work of 
jiacking begun. For, on the next day but one, 
would sail the ship Good Adventure for Helvoet- 
sluys, and, not to lose passage, the young artist 
must leave for Harwich early on the morrow. 

Aunt Serocold was Polly’s companion the 
whole of that evening, and the latter, spite of a 
sort of dull fire that seemed burning at her heart, 
could not but feel grateful for the kind solicitude 
with which her friend essayed to win her from 
herself. But to converse freely was an impos- 
sibility, and Polly was not sorry when kii^ing- 
time arrived, and sot each lady fi*ee to retire to 
her apartment, and indulge in her respective 
train of meditation. 

I5eforc withdrawing, Miss Huiniiage looked 
out to sec if the stars were^iuwp^ There was 
husbandry in heaven. At itfiTbronts, none of its 
silver candles were distingnisliable through the 
tawny, towny atmovsphere ; but there were, in 
revenge, certain coruscations on the opposite 
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side of the ^ way which seemed' to indicate that 
i preparations for the departoe of the young 
i traveller were still in progress. One by one, 
even these died out. All became dark, md might 
- have been silent also, but for the interposition 
of an inirm old gentleman,* clad in several coats, 
who hobbled along the footway, mentioning, for 
the advantage of anybody who might peradvep- 
ture have forgotten to go to bed, that it was past 
tw^ve o*clock. 

It is not written in my notes at what precise 
hour Miss Humpage rose on the following day ; 
but I do know that When, at nine o'clock, a 
hackney-coach, once, as it seemed, the property 
of a marquis of florid taste, tumbled up to Mrs. 
Ascroft’s door, and fell into a jingling halt, 

' Polly-my-Lamb, fuUy dressed, and pacing her 
drawing-room, not only heard, but saw it, 
i There appeared to he no especial haste, for it ! 
j was twenty minutes or more before any notice 
I was token of the vehicle, during which interval 
! the coachman dozed, with a bit of straw in his 
! mouth, and his chin on his breast, as if he were 
; sucking up some cobbler/’ or “julep” (neither 
then invented, I believe), that lay concealed 
among the capes of his rusty coat. At the ex- 
piration of that time, sundry articles of baggage, 

I well secured, as though for a voyage, began to 
I be brought out, and disposed in and about the 
I coach. Two or three persons, neighbours, went 
I in, doubtless to bid the traveller good speed, and 
^ { finally Mistress Ascroft, in person, was revealed 
at the door, looking eagerly up and down, as if 
‘ I to ascertain, first, whether it had dared to rain ; 

} secondly, whether any, and if so, what change 
befitting the inelanclioly occasion, Jermyn-street 
had undergone. 

' But Polly’s eyes, as she si ood far back in the 
j rogin, were riveted upon one window', for, across 
' its field, a black-velvet figure had glided once 
S and again. For twelve days the face liad been 
I averted. Would he coinc to the window ? 
i ' IVould he ? would he ? Polly slmddered at the 

I j earnestness with wliich she caught herself mut- 

' ! tering the words 0, what matter now? 

j I * She would forgive all, bear all, if that comfort 
' } might only be. Why does he linger in the room, 

I I passing, repassing ? He starts. They arc calling 
j I him from below. The coachman looks at Saint 
I i J ames’s clock, and lashes his horses over the eyes, 
ij as a hint to wake and be ready. kaHnow, 0,not 
[ without one look, to make friends, one look, orie. 
i A maid bounced in, and drew' down the blind ! 

Polly had unconsciously approached nearer to 
the window. A figure issued from the door. 
No, it is not he. It is none other than little 
Mr. Hartshome. He too has been to say fare- 
well. He waves a parting hand; and, looking 
sad enough, turns away — glares across towards 
I number tweniy-seven, stops suddenly, malces 
three skips^ the ^door, and rings sharply at 
• the bell! 

Before he can be admitted, miid Kezia pre- 
sents Miss Scrocold’s love. Miss Humpage js 
not to be uneasy, the lady has an alarming diz- 


ziness in her front tooth. Happening to observe 
Mr. Hartshome passing, and to catch his eye, 
Miss Serocold h^ waved etiquette ^d her 
handkerchief-*' and— yes there was his step 
going np-stairs. 

Polly murmured some condolence; then, dis**^ 
missing the maid, resumed her invisible watefa, 
longing, yet hardly hoping, to catch one glimpse 
of the estranged face as it passed to the carriage. 
Both driver and horses had relapsed into slumber, ! 
land not ®ren the deep voice of Saint James’s, 
chiming the hour, aroused them to the conscious- 
ness of time’s progress. It was now ten o’clock, I 
! and the Harwich post-coach quitted the sub- i j 
urban yard a*t eleven. I 

Suddenl>% Mistress Ascroft reappeared with a j 
small provision-basket. Tliis she placed in the 
coach ; but then, instead of re-entering the house, 
to Polly’s great surprise, w'alked hurriedly across 
the road, and bestowed on the door of number 
twenty-seven 'a knock which, soft and modest, 
though it was, thrilled the lady of that mansion ' 
from head to foot. Her heart gave a jump, then 
subsided into a low tremble. Mi*s. Goodall ap- j, 
peared, with a singular message. 

“ The respectful duty of young Mr. Haggcr- 
dom. If Miss Humpage condescended to retain I 
any favourable recolleeiion of Mr. H-’s former 
pictures, would she be pleased to inspect Ins | 
latest effort? If so, it should be immediately | 
transported to the house.” 

Polly felt herself colour to the very brows, j 
This was the pariiug shot ! She was to learn ' 
what love could do, in transferring to the iiiani- j 

mate canvas the perfections of its idol. Befuse | 
she dared not, for that might imply rcsentinciil, j 
or wounded pride, of neither of wliich she wished 
him to believe that she considered his fickle 
fancy deserving; Then, too, she was sensible of 
a burning curiosity to sec how ffw, with such 
slender artistic gifts, he had succeeded in arrest- 
ing any one of the beautiful, but ever-changing, 
expressions that cliaractcriscd the face of his 
new favourite. She signified a cool assent. 

Nothing, perhaps, could have better tended 
to restore Polly’s mind to its usual balance, than 
the heartless revenue— or was it vanity ?— of her ; 
recreant lover ; and, by the time she received i 
intimation that the picture awaited her in the 
parlour, and that the artist had attended it in ; 
person, she was prepared to descend wdtli a 
calm and dignity that literally astonished herself. 

On the landing-place, Polly was greeted by 
Mr. Ilartsbomd and her much-recovered aunt, 
and together they proceeded to the parlour. j 

There, on an extemporised easel, stood the | 
wondciful picture, shrouded from view, as yet, I 
in a green cloth, which Mr. Haggerdorn, grasp- ; 
ing with a somewhat agitated hand, prepared to | 
twitch off on the young lady’s entrance. j 

He bowled respectfully, and murmured some 
words, to which Polly, not comprehending them j 
very clearly, returned an almost inarticulate 1 
reply. Shq’ madc a slight movement with hei' *1 
hand. Off went the cover. i 
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i A mftss of things in violent action, trampling review, and strejching over a precipice at tlie j 
j chargers, frighted oxen, furious men, crimson risk of her neck, to cat^ the ae^nts of an 
dust, blue trees, green heavens, a msliing cata- ^olian harp. Taking her situation in the ge- 
ract, a peaked bridge, all these, and more, much neral, Miss Humpage can only be likened to the 
I more, though present, were scarcely seen, .for commandant of a fortress, who has crammed it 
Polly^s eyes were nailed upon the prominent with brave defenders, but forgotten his commis* • 
•figure, a noble damsel on a pidfrey, which looked sariat. The pride and resentment stored up in 
as if painted in Irish butter, who, pausing in PoUy*s heart, were altogether disproportioned 
her headlong flight as the shock of arms reached to the gentler thoughts now crowding back, nay, I 
her, reined round her cowslip-coloured steed, even peeping out, esurient as ever, from their 
and, with wild ringlets and dilated eyes, seemed original cells, as though they bad never bben 
to ask counsel of the spectator what Upon earth out ? Why, therefore, prolong a hopeless defence? 
she should do ? As well surrender frankly ; at least, so far as to 

j And well might Miss Humpage involuntarily acknowledge the commanding position of the foe. ^ 
open her blue eyes, for not only wa^ the count e- For there was a further consideration. i 

' nance PoUy^s own, but it was executed with a Polly-my-Lamb did not take awuy her baud ; j 
I precision unsurpassable in art ! Nor was the but slje looked down with a sort of grave, sweet | 
j minute finish of the portrait one whit less extra- pity, upon the young suitor; then gently bade ; 

I ordinary, than the resemblance of feature. In him rise and follow her. ' ‘ 

i ' that one little gem of a face genius had Ijccn He did so, mecljanically, hardly conscious of ' 

> I content to vindicate itself; but that .so tlnn-oughly, wliat was pas.sing, till ho found hiniself s< andiiig | 

] j that all the surrounding tixtravagaiicc uiid im- in front of the picture of a benevolent-looking i 
j I possibility were absolutely forgotten (>r over- old gentleman, in a brown coat and powdered ' 

I : borne. Quentin Matsys— Arthur Haggerdorn-— wig, who appeared to smile on both of them. 

1 ; other little boys — love’s al A cademy possesses Polly raised her hand. 

; , the finest schools of art in the world ! “ There is my answer,” she said, her tears 

I ^ For a lew seconds, Polly stood gazing as if in falling. “ 1 have, sworn to him, before Heaven, 
a dream; then, awaking, found hersell* alone, a calm, irrevocable vow. By virtue of that 
Not quite alone, for the young artist was kneel- pledge, 1 may iievcr marry until my father’s 
iiig at her feet, kissing the little passive hand, murder is avcng'cd, nor unless it be the 
i exclaiming in a tongue, L dare not oiler to render man wdio avenges it.” 

' in the original (how Polly Tnaiiagcd to interpret “ You promise zat?^* asked young Haggerdorn, ! 

it ] never could understand), that she was, had with staidiing abruptness. “ To be ze wife of | 

I been, ever would be, his life, his soul, his irea- him who shall track your father’s murderers P” ' 
sure, star, angel, and the lioldcr of so many other ‘'At least, of no one else,” replied Polly, f 
honorary and incongnious api)ointment.s, that firmly, but mournfully. i 

it is to be hoped some, at least, were .sinecures. “ All ! promise, promise ! Ail, zen, shall be j 
Passionately inquired if Polly believed he could most wclll” 
i have quitted England witiiout one gracious “ Well ?” 

look? Explained that, when Polly ceased to “Smile not, dear young dames. There* is i 
appear at the window, lu', ni dread of having power, I in my withinmost spirit believe, to do 

olfendcd, vowed never again to court lliat hap- zis thing. Love can everything contrive. Shall 

pincss, until he iiad iivcpiued a jiroof (behold he not fake one prisoner ? 1 love you. Good. ! 

; i it !) that he needed not another glance to im- 1 painter. Again, I love you. Good. I am j 
' press her darling image for ever, and for ever, on avenger. Now, promise !” 1 ; 

i his soul ! Polly looked at him in amEizemcnt, i j 

, I That the Senor Torre-Diaz, though given to “ I said she, incredulously ; yet giudually j | 
ji sleep in studios, was awake to every generous iuclinuig, us she gazed on those bright, animated ji 
; ! impulse, had a pretty taste for art, and was his features, to partidte liis enthusiasm. “ Alas ! Mr. i | 

' , poor mother’s only friend. Haggerdorn, what can you have learned of the i j 

i That the scfiora— (caprice itself)— liked the haunts and hiding-.places of crime? How can i' 

^ i fun of sitting for somebody clsc’s picture beyond yoih young, sHangc, inexperienced almost as 1 
' ! everything, flinging herself and dress into the niyself, liope for success, wliere men, bold and i 
; ; most graceful attitude's and bewitching folds, cunning, trained to the work of detection, have j 

I j and half crying, like a spoiled child, that English owned themselves defeated ? How ” 

,1 manners forbad the possibility of her being a “ Only reiterated the young man. 

: ) witness of the surprise Miss Humpage must (She hesitated.) “ Not to not to Arthur 

I evince on seeing the finished work. Haggerdorn ; but to liim, young or old, or little, 

; I The rest of Mr. Haggerdorn’s observations or poor, who shall fulfil zis dutiful desire. For 

I I were couched in the purest dialect of the Low the love of Heaven, promise.” 

^ ; Countries, which I don’t speak. Polly surrendered at discretion# : ■ 

As for Polly, her feelings— so far as they were "I do promise,” said ^e^ii^icn, with a ! 
j susceptible of analysis— inclndcd a seilse ot pitiful certainty of the ckSj?|roiutment he was 
recovering from the concussion q| a shower- incurring, when his excitement should have sub- 
y bath, dancing a saraband, Avitnessingja disorderly sided, she added, “Eeflect, however, for one ij 
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I own excellent wisdom, foresiglit, and Lard- 
I LeartednesSs in having laid down this distinction 
so gnardedly. She |iad promised her hand and 
wealth to him who' should trace her fatber*| 
murderer. To such a man alone 

Polly had exactly reached this satisfactory 
conclusion, when she was interrupted by the; 
entrance of Stephen* who announced Sir James 
Polhill— and, without further ceremony, ushered 
in that excellent magistrate. He was attended 
by Mr. Armour, still calmly confident, but com- 
porting himself with more real humility than on 
former occasions. 

“Are you prepared, my dear young lady,” said 
Sir James, taking Polly’s band wit^ a meaning 
j smile, “ for tidings of considerable importance ?” 

I Polly coloured for ail answer. 

1 “Not to keep you in suspense, my dear,” 

I resumed Sir James, “you must 'know that we 
I have received the most satisfactory testimony of 
i the return to this count ry of t he persons sui)i)osed 
I to be implicated in the— the affair of >onr poor 
I fatlmr. One of the most dashing, interesting, 

; and remarkable outrages of modern times, was 
I committed, tw'o nights since, on the Harwich 
i road, within a few miles My dear?” 

Polly liad uttered an unconscious exclamation. 

“ Go on, sir, 1 beg,” faltered tlie young lady. 

“ The parties have been traced to their haunt, 
and by this time to-morrow (we have to concert 
measures ivith an officious country justice, who 
has a fancy to be associated with tliis important 
capture) Ijord Lob will be in our hands ! Eh, 
iVrmour ?” 

“ If he is not, Sir James, may 1 never take 
iliiof again!” ejaculated the gentleman ad- 
dressed. 

“ Enough. I thought, my dear,’’ continued 
the magistrate, turning to Polly, “that yon 
would be glad to have this mutter placed beyond 
all doubt. And now, Armour, you can return to 
the office. 1 will be with you in half an hour.” 

The officer withdrew. It did not, liowcver, 
appear that the excellent mauistratc had any- 
thing especial to add. Nor had he. Tins was 
merely one of those little methods to which he 
occasionally had recourse, by way of checking the 
vanity of his subordinate, and teaching that 
individual that, clever as he was, there were 
deptlis of consuKation into ndiich iiot even he — 
at least, as a matter of course — was privileged 
to enter. Sir James therefore talked on, with- 
out much significance, till receiving no reply, he 
looked steadily at his companion, and saw that 
she was both pale and agitated. His notice 
brought matters to a crisis. The poor little girl, 
overcome with mingled emotions, burst into a 
violent Hood of iears. 

The good magistrate, somewhat alarmed, and 
I not a little puzzled, quickly discovered, however, 
that there was something of a troubling nature 
on her mind, irrespective of the agitating ideas 
conjured up by the information he bad bitught, 
and, touched by the poor child’s friendless posi- 
tion, set himseit^ with so much tact*|andi gentie- 
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ness, to , probe woiift4 that he ended by 
winning her conndenee, so far ‘as fo become 
possessed of the secret of her row i 

Let it be owned that Polly-my-Lamb was, in 
her heart, not a little astonished at the collected 
—not to say indifferent— manner in' which Sir 
James received tlie important revelation. His 
lips struggled hard against a smile, and to say 
truth, with difficulty overcame if, as the good 
gentleman pictured to liimself Henry the Suc- 
cessful, accompanied by the fettered tyrant >of 
the highways, presenting himself at the footstool 
of the heiress, and claiming the promised guerdon 
of her hand and wealth ! 

Aware, however, of the serious light in which 
Folly was prepared to view the matter, be con- 
tented himself with hinting at the improbability 
of Mr. Armour’s coveiiiig any other reward than 
such as his conscience (and the government) 
might hcsiow. To be plain, he assiwed her, 
even if in her eiilLusiasUc fuirdment of this 
rather unadvised pledge, it should be needful to 
inform Ihe officer of the extraordinary prefer- 
ment thus likely to be placed williin his reach, 
he. Sir James, would vcidurc to affirm, on the 
part of lliai bold but respectful man, that he 
would prefer accepting a reasonable composition 
in money to aspiring to a station for which he was, 
by birth, habits, and education, alike unfitted. 

With tins prompt analysis of the excellent 
; Aimiour poor Polly was fam to be content. The 
I glowing face of the young artist had died hope- 
I lessly out of her future, but at least it would 
never be replaced by the cool, supercilious visage 
of this Bow-street runner. “ Thif /” Such was 
I not the term slie would have appbed, some few 
I months since, to one who seemed the appointed 
instrument of vengeance. Poor Polly! Her 
mind could not stir without a pang! 

Sir James walked back to liis office, absolutely 
choking with hilarity. He was gifted— if gift it 
be — ^with a keen sense of the ridiculous; and, 
by the time he arrived in Bow-sirect, the joke, 
as it appeared to him, had attained such colossal 
proportions, that lie found it impossible to refrain 
from conJidiug it to the party most interested; 
certain that the latter would enjoy it with equal, 
though more subdued and respectful, relish. 

Much to Ids surprise, Mr. Armour heard the 
stoiy out with a degree of gravity wholly un- 
suited to the theme, and, almost before Sir 
' James hud well concluded, the magisterial mind 
became sensible of ’a painful suspicion that not 
only was Mr. Henry Armour a vain, but also an 
ambitious, man: that, in fact, in iiis view the 
gigantic jest had diminished to a pigmy. Briefly 
(ill the plain English in which, undoubtedly, Mr. 
Armour laid the case hastily before himself), 
that he had as good a right to the lady’s hand as 
any other fellow, so that he fulfilled the condi- 
tions required. The officer, however, did hot 
deem it advisable 'to give ntte^jae to his' feel- 
ings at the moment;- whjivStirJames, on his 
side, was too anxiously intent upon bringing the 
coming enterprise to a successful issue, to enter 
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I into any discussion tiiat migli^b have the effect of A druiiken recruit ! I began to protesi, wlieu 

' damping his lieuteiaant's zeal. So let the morrow he savagely ordered me to shut up; and the i 

j care for itself. sergc^t* a huge fellow, catohiug me by the : ' 

I They plunged at once into the pi^eparatory throat, shodc me, and almost strangled me. A i 

j amingements. Tiv that oocnpation we leave tliem. corporal was then ordered to take me to a | 

*, uniform, and see me put it on. i ; 

j . “I was tlicn marched off (a couple of bayoupts ij 

i ADYENTURES OF A FEDERAL bringing up the rear), and pushed into a tent, 1 1 
BECEUIT. where a guard was set over me. In a few h 

minutes, a bundle of clothes was thrown in, ' 

j ^An Enalishraan, travelling through the State with orders that 1 was to put them on, and • 
I of New York, 1 found myself reduced for a time be quick about it. I refused. In a few minutes | 

"j to destitution in its capital, by loss of my lug- an officer appeared, who angrily asked, “ Will i 

j gage, containing everything I possessed in that you put ou those clothes, you English cuss ?” I \\ 

I part of tlie world ; not only my money, but also still declined, and said that I was not a soldier. 1 1 

[ letters of introduction, and my papers of all “Bundle him into 1 he guard-house, double iron | 

I kinds. There I was in the streets of New York, him, and see that he gets nothing but water till 1 1 

j possessing only the clothes I tlicn stood in, and he comes to his senses/* A Yankee sutler who 1 1 

j some three dollar?, hi American notes. What was standing near, remained as 1 passed : | . 

i could I do ? I was reckless ; 1 was disheartened; “ Guess you are in for it, Britisher!” ' 

for how could 1 live uutil 1 should have written Into the guard - house I was accordingly j 
j home and got remittances from England ? After bundled, and heavily ii-oned. There, for six l 
I purposelessly wandering up and down tlie streets, days, I remained, without food, surrounded by j 
, I strolled into the bar of ail hotel which st(,od the filth of dninken and quarrelsome Irish !, 

' before mo, 'and soon found myself drawn into soldicis. Oh! the horrible stench of this place ! !j 

j conversation with a person dressed in the uuifnim Bach day I w^as taken before some officer, and || 

I of the Federal States. lie invited me to drink a asked, “ Will you ]nit on that uniform Each 
J colibler with him, and as it is d<lngerous in day J answered, “ No.” At length, the horrors i 
America to decline such a request, 1 acceded to by which I was surrounded, and the weakness of i 

his invitation. W^e drank several glasses toge- starvation, so farbrokc my spirit, that I consented. ; 

' ther, and 1 afterwards reuipbered noticing the J was taken to the same tent as before, I pat on I ; 

. exchange of some expressive glances between the uniform, and 1 saw my own clothes burnt. I 
the soldier and the baikeepcr; butl had no idea I w’as now secured, and might go at large in ' 

that they could have any reference to me ; in- the camp, for 1 could not escape. . I was on an ’ 

deed, I was too reckless then to think much is,laiul, connected with the mainland by two j 
about anything. steam ferries; one to New York, the other to [ 

1 soon found myself talking iiicolicreiilly; my JSew' Jersey; each strictly guarded. Patrols : 
head felt giddy, and the veins throbbed almost to also were posted ovei* the whole island. Camp j 
buisting. 1 had a faint consciousness that some- Scott, m wkich I was detained, was surrounded | 
i thing, was said about getting me home, and that, by a cordon of sentinels, stationed at intervals of 
1 was lifted into some conveyance. 1 know’ twenty yards, wdiilc be>oud these, w'ere pickets, | 
nothing more of what took place, until 3 awoke, consisting of officers and non-conmiissioned i 
next morning, and found nivself Ijingonsomc officers, all heavily armed. There was assigned I 
hard boards, filthy and dirty beyond description, to me a share of a very small tent, already •' 

I Near me lay several men in sky-blue unifonn, containing live men, and we were at night so 

sleepmg a drunken sleep ; while some were closely jiucked that, once down, we were com- 

i smoking, some wT.re cursing, yelling, and howd- polled to remain in that position for the night. 

; iiig, and two were engaged in a desperate It was impossible for us to turn ; there was not 

ligiit, which awoke me. They’ were all Irish, room. Jii this camp, which w’^as a camp of in- 

1 soon found, from their conversation, that I struction, w’crc the material of live regiments, 

I was in a guard-house on Staten Island. How or foniiing the Irish Brigade, under the command ; 

W'hj' 1 came to be there, 1 knew’ not. I lay us of General Corcoran, distinguished for his insult 

still as possible, that 1 might not provoke any to the Prince of Wales. 

quarrel Ttyith my drunken and (luarrclsome neigh- Being allowed to walk about the camp, J ; 

, hours. Some little time after 1 had been awake, spent most of my .spare time in wandering round i 

i the door was opened, and wc were all marched it, as close to the bounds as possible, longing for i 

. out, every man between two diri,y soldiers. An and seeking any remote chance of freedom. ' 

officer stood at a little distance, before whom Escajic, indeed, seemed hopeless, and for a time | 

each of us in turn was taken. My tuni came ; I I gave up the idea, 1 went almost mechaniottliy ; 

was still half stupid from the effect of the through the routine duty exacted; it was heavy 

drugged drink of the previous night ; and as 1 and tiresome ; and to me, wrongfully detained, 

was draggfslKjor^rd to him, he tamed to a almost insupportable. From daylight to dark, 

sergeant near, a!lW^§1i£d what that—not blessed— I suffered drill, drill, drill. Soon after dusk we 

Engiisher was there for? “Adi’unken recmitfor were turned into our hot and dirty tent, and 

the IGSth New York Regiment/* was the reply, then woe |!b the unlucky man who, half stifled, ' 
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left it for a mouthful of fresli air. If caught 
wabroad, summary Yengcanee was dealt on his 
unlucky bead, most probably in the shape 
of a knock-down blow from the butt-end of a 
revolver. The filth of this camp was disgusti^. 
Pew of the men ever saw water except to drink 
if ;• their desh was disguised in dirt, and their 
underclothes were in very few cases ever taken 
off until they fell to pieces. | 

Being a wild Lish camp, peace was preserved 
by allowing any row short of a faction fight, 
j To keep the steam under, Paddy was suffered to 
’ thrash Paddy to his heart’s coiitciii ; rings were | 
! formed for that purpose under the supervision i 
I of the officers ; and it was tnily won(i,^rful to see | 
tlic number of rings that were required in which I 
; to settle all the little daily differences. More j 
than once I was awakened in the niglit by n | 
desperate fight within the narrow tent, where all 
I the occupants were pummciliiig each otiicr in the 
; dark. A truly rueful face have I brought out 

■ in the morning, while the tent, much stained 
i witli blood, was being visited by admiring crowds 
' who came to witness the scene of a battle so 

much after their own hearts 

[t IS a boast of the Stars and Stripes thaUtberc 
; is in their army no such thing as coi*poral punish- 
ment . But of corporal pumsiiment there arc more 
; forms in the world than one. It is true that I 
have never seen the lash tisecl, hut^ American in- 
I geiuiify has not been slow to invent substitutes. 

I A favourite mode of punishment, inflicted by 
I courts-martial, is the old-lasldoned torture of 
I picketing, once used in the Brilisli army, but 
I long since discarded as barbarous and cruel. Its 
i victim is hung by his thumbs to a beam, so that 
: his toes only rest on two iiieces of wood driven 
! for that purpose into the ground. Thus he rc- 
j mains, for from half an liour to an hour, unless, 

' as is frc(iucntly the case, he falls insensible, and 
is carried away to the hospital. Another form 
of punishment, not unlike tlic canguc of the 
Chinese, is that of the barrel.” A heavy cask 
of from one to one and a half hundred- weight, 
having an end knocked out, and a square hole ^ 
cut ill the other for a man’s head to go through, ■ 
! rests with its sharp edges on the sliouldcr of 
I the culprit, who is tiius for many hours marched 
, round the camp between a file of soldiers with : 
I fixed bayonets. This is described by tliosc on 
! whom it has been inflicted, as a terrible punish- 
* inent, for though to a strong man the wmiglit 
' is at first not great, it soon begins to give great 
! torture, the sharp edges cutting deeply into the 
i shoulder. Indeed, but few get through a long 
I punishment of this kind; men fall exhausted, 

, and frequently senseless, and are carried to the 
i guard-house or hospital. Not many days passed 

■ j in Camp Scott, without the infliction of tliese 

and other punishments upon whole balclies of 
delinquents. During iny short stay, two men 
died under the infliction of these cruelties. 

It was my good fortune to cscapi'suchpuidsh- 
, mentSj'by great care and submissiveuqiss, afthough 

on one occasion the escape was narrpw. I was 
' # 

I 


sent for to the tent of the aijjutant-gcnoral, and 
requited to swear allegiance to the United States 
government. This I refused to do, asserting 
that 1 was a subject of Great Britain. I 
was, however, confronted by men who swore 
that I had been regularly enlisted into tho 
United States service, and liad signed a paper to 
that effect. The paper was produced. There 
was no writing of mine on it, nor was it my name 
that w-ys attaciied ; but the name by which 1 was 
known in the regiment, and in which, in spite of 
my protestations, 1 had been entered on the rolls, 
was tlicre. These men' swore, also, that I had 
acknowledged having voted at the last election, 
and that 1 was consequently a citizen. In vain 
were all my appeals. A hundred dollars were 
produced, which 1 was told was the portion of 
bounty to wbicli I would be entitled upon s\v;ear- 
ing allegiance ; but that aiiyliow there 1 was,Vud 
tlicre 1 should remain, till Uncle Sam Jiad done 
wirii me. The dibcuhsioii ended in a niglit’s 
lodiriMg in the guard-lioust*, and the promise of 
the “barrel” m the morning; the threat, how- 
ever, w^as not executed, neither did I swear alle- 
giance. 

Six dreary vvecks passed by — weeks spcid in 
dreaming of home in that England I never ex- 
pected to see again. Gladly would I have given 
a leg or an arm to have stood fi'co on the deck 
of one of tlic ships that I saw sailing homeward 
by my island prison. I had been continually 
planning sciiemcs ofVscapc, but was disheartened 
by the fact that the few who did manage to run 
the guard never got safely off, but soon were 
brought hack to suffer severe puiiislimeiit. I 
wandered round ilie camp day after day in search 
of the most likely point for escape, and the 
search generally ended in attention to a s])ot 
where the lines of the camp extended to within 
.about fifty yards of a thick wood. Even here* I 
bhuuld have to run the fifty yards in sight of the 
guard; and .should they, in their hurry to fire, miss 
me, i must then risk meeting the out-pickets, 
made alert by iiic sound of firing. But 1 trusted 
tlitit in the thick wood 1 migiit be able to 
elude tlicse, and, once free from tlie camp, take 
iny chance of getting off the island, it was 
indeed a jioor cliaiice, as the island, being used 
specially for (lie salc-kccping of recruits, was 
jealously guarded by oflicers picked from each 
regiment, in oriler that the appearance of every 
man might be known to some one of them. Even 
in private doilies there was but a very poor 
'chance of escape, but in uniform it seemed to lie 
almost impossible. No matter, I would do my 
best, and 1 could but risk life to be free. 

About this time 1 was scut for to t lie tent of the 
pajnnaster, who, much to my surprise, handed me 
one hundred dollars, which he told me was part of 
my bounty. 1 knew too well how much I shotild 
need money, to liave any scruple alftout taking it., 
though I was infonned tha+|^ afW"‘{Jiis, if I did 
not take the oath of allegisfbce within a week, 1 
I should be sent to Port LafayMte as a disloyal 
1 tr&itor, and tliat I should, in addition, be tried 
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! for defrauding the State. This I knew to be no 
; idle threat, such means haviiig been taken in 
i other cases to coerce entrapped foreignera^.' I 
t knew many instantses of men defrauded of their 
} liberty being sent to work on the fortifications, 
for having under similar circumstances "de- 
frauded*’ the State. Knowing all this, however, 
I deliberately toc^ the dollars ; for 1 was fully 
resolved to make my escape. Or die. 

^One day, while wandering round the camp, 1 
saw in a dust-hole, behind an officer’s tent, an old 
and ragged pair of trousers. These, with some 
difficulty, I managed to secure under my over- 
coat, and watching an opportunity wlicn the tent 
was empty, I put them on under my uniform. I 
had also obtained an old red fiamiel shirt, and 
these would enable me to throw off the regi- 
mentals when necessary, and appear in some 
sort as a civilian. 

My first step was to sham a violently sprained 
j ankle. Having deceived the surgeon, who was 
a very incompetent man, I was relieved from 
duty. Limping about the camp for a day or two, 
I occasionally heard it said that I was " foxing,” 
which was not far wrong. Then, when 1 had 
made the few possible arrangements, I chose for 
my great venture a fine day about two hours 
before dark, when most of the officers would be 
on parade with their regiments, and when I knew 
that men of my own company were on guard at 
j the spot where 1 hoped to break the lines, 
j Having supplied myself with a bottle of whisky 
and some cigars, 1 made towards the spot I had 
; chosen, and found, to my agreeable surprise, that 
1 one of tlie men of my own company there on 
I guard was a Scotchman, -who had felt as little at 

1 home as I did in such a camp. We were on 

j friendly terms ; indeed, we had often discussed 
’ our chances of escape. The whisky was 

I pnoduced, and so were tlie cigars, which the 

soldiers on guard shared, of course secretly, and 
without attracting the aiteuiiou of the officers ; 
j for speaking to the sentinels on duty was an 
offence veiy severely punished. I was convinced 
S that none of the guard had the least suspicion 
of my purpose, and it must liavc been much to 
their surprise that when I had pjisscd one of 
them, as if to carry the whisky - bottle to 
another, I suddenly dropped it, and ran for the 
wood, right through their lines. Indeed, they 
were so much taken by surprise, that 1 was al- 
ready hidf way to the cover when they called to 
me to halt. Four or five shots w’cre fired after 
me; but although I heard the whistle of the 
balls, none of them passed very near me; in 
fact, I don’t think the men bad any wish to hit 
me. In a few bounds 1 reached the w'ood, and, 
dashing through the bush up a short hill, found 
mpelf, on reaching the top, almost face to face 
with the lieutenant-colonel of my own regiment. 
He stood a litfrle below me, revolver in hand, but 
I had com^’^b^tonly upon him, that beiore 
he liad time to ^k ategle barrel, and while he 
Was fumbling to do so, 1, by a sudden spring as 
I rushed down hill, by throwing my whole weight 


upon him, dashed him keadiong to the ground. 
Rolling several yards down the hill beyond him, 

I siaang to my feet^ and was out eff sight in the 
thick bushes before he recovered himself. 

Taking, os I judged, the direoi^ from the 
(^p, X ran as well as I could though tlm bush 
few some twenty minutes, or half hour, anU 
believed that I was a mile or two from the camp, 
when unexpectedly hearing a cry of Halt ! I 
turned sharp off to my right, and found myself 
on the edge of an open space of the wood next 
to the camp, in full view of, and elose to, a com- 
pany of the guard, with an officer, who, on seeing 
me, at once gave orders to fire. But the range 
was long, fud although the balls out branches 
of trees near me, and some jMissed very close, 
with an unpleasant hiss, none touched me. All 
this time I was running through thick reedy 
grass, and making for the dense brush on the 
other side of the small clearing, when, just as I 
had almost reached it. General Corcoran and his 
stall’, who had hoard the firing, galloped up, and 
a smart fusillade was opened upon me from their 
revolvers. But they were on horseback, and at 
some distance: so at first none of their shots 
took effect on me, except tliat one of them 
knocked off my cap. 1 was beginning, there- 
fore, to congratulate myself on still keeping a 
wliole skin, and was on the point of entering 
! the thick bush, when General Corcoran, enriiged 
! at the possibility of my getting off untouched, 
leaped his horse over the fence which stood 
between us, and rode to within fifteen or twenty 
I yards of me. I, on hearing him, almost ii- 
! voluntarily tinned round and faced him just as 
he took deliberate aim at roc. I thought it was 
all over with me then, for at that distance he 
could not well miss. He fired, and 1 fell as 
if some one had knocked my legs from under me 
with a big stick. I did not exactly think that ! 

I had been hit ; I did not know what it was. I | 

had been standing, when he fired,* up to my | 

waist in thick grass, and when I fell I rolled • 

coniidetely out of sight, into a dry watercourse | 

which ran from the wood. I heard the general ’ 

remark that lie liad “ settled that coon, an>how,” ! 

and he ordered his aide-de-camp to go and see ! 

whether I w^as dead, or only wounded. While 
he spoke, I was scrambling as rapidly as 1 could 
up the dry watercourse, and before th^y had dis- 
mounted and come to the spot 1 had crept some 
fifty yards into the thick underwood, and was 
again off as fast as I could run in the direction 
that 1 Diought would take me from the camp. 

I ran for some time. From the top of a little 
knoll 1 heard the drums : they were distant, and 
my escape so far was effected. 

Then, hastily, 1 threw off my uniform, ,and 
stood, dressed in an old ragged and dirty i^air 
of what once had been black pantaloons, and an 
old red shirt ; civilian dress, it is true, but of a 
sort to make me look like a suspicious charac- 
ter, who could not get off the island^ without 
giving a vei;iy clear account of himselfr Stiff 1 
had now a /better chance than I could possibly 

» i- 
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haye liad in nniform. Up to this time, in tiie 
exciian^pt of fligM, I had scaarcely knotm that 
I had been struck by the shot when I rolled 
over, but I now saw that my shoe was tom and 
bloody. The wound did not yet give me inoon- 
.. venience, and I paid no further attention to it, 
but walMng rapidly on, kept as well as I could 
in the same direction. I was soon clear of the 
wood, and taking the road that I believed to be 
the way to the New York Ferry, rapidly marched 
on, hoping to reach it in tiipe for the last boat, 
when it would be dark, and therefore less difli- 
cult to escape Without recognition. I walked for 
some two hours, and on coming to a small vil 
lage, asked the distance to the FBrry, when, to 
my utter consternation, I found that I had 
been walking directly from it, and that I was 
within a mile of the Jersey Feivy at Port Rich- 
mond. I knew it was impossible for me to 
get across, for at that point the captain of my 
own company was on duty, and would of course 
know me directly. Nevertheless, I kept on to- 
wards the village, when suddenly a man, in the 
United States uniform, sprang from the shadow 
of a hedge and laid his hand on my shoulder. 1 
thought it must be an officer on patrol duty, 
and seized him by the throat. When he with 
some difficulty managed to make me believe him, 
I found that he was one of the soldiers on guard 
at the time of my escape, who, during the con- 
fusion, had managed to make his escape too. 
But he had come away without any preparation, 
was entirely without money, and was in uniform ; 
his chance, therefore, was desperate, and he was 
then thinking of giving himself up. 

This meeting was awkward for me. I was as 
ill off with my comrade in full uniform as if 1 
had remained ill uniform myself, i dared not 
refuse to throw in my chance with his, for he, 
being reckless, jniglit have given himself up to 
the nearest guard, and screened himself by in- 
forming against me. We therefore inarciied on 
together, I feeling my hope of escape much 
diiiijuished. So wc passed through the village 
of Port Richmond. In tlic outsldrts I juadc 
inquiiies as to the prospect there might be of 
hiring a small boat, but some miscliicvous boys 
raised the cry of " Deserters !” and we ran at once. 

By this time it had become dark, and we kept 
along the sea-shore until wo reached a lonely 
spot, with only an occasional fisherman’s hut ; 

I not being in uniform knocked at several of 
the doors, and tried to bargain for a boat to 
jmt us across the water (which was there aboui, 
half a mile wide), but all moodily refused to 
discuss the matter; all evidently suspected 
me, and knew Jhere must be something wrong, 
when a ragamuffin like myself offered a large 
sum for so small a service. Even* two darkies, 
whom we found busily engaged in splitting 
wood, refused the fifty dollars winch I despe- 
rately offered them. They, too, had heard of 
Fort Lafayette. After walking .many weary 
miles, trying^ aU the boats we metyithj and in- 
variably fining them locked and wthout their 


oars, we discov^ed a helper whom I ui^llnot say a 
word to identify, and were speedily*l^laeed on the 
shore of the opposite state of New Jersey. I 
offered our friend twenty-five dollars for his good 
services, but he refused to take more than his 
proper fare, one dollar. He even walked a mile with 
us to put us on the road for a railway station. 

By this time my foot began to piiin me exces- 
sively, and as we had still to walk several miles 
to the station, I began to fear that I should be 
unable to reach it. Had I been alone I should 
have lain down where I was, but 1 began now to 
feel the benefit of having a companion. My 
comrade made me lean on his shoulder, and half 
hfted me along. When he found that, almost 
unclothed, I was shivering from the cold night 
air, he at once took off Ids over-coat and threw 
it across ray shoulders. Slowly and painfully I 
dragged myself (or rather he dragged me) forward. 
We reached a station on the Pennsylvanian Rail- 
way about midnight, and found people then w^ait- 
ing for a train to New York. Our worst danger was 
now to be faced. Night-time, how^ever, favoured 
us, and a slight circumstance in itself secured 
our safe passage without suspicion, Wc entered 
the station ; my companion in unifonn, and I with 
bis great -coat thrown loosely over my shoulders, 
leaning heavily and painfully upon liim, having, 
as was obvious to all at a glance, been wounded in 
my foot, for tracks of blood were left where I 
walked along. This station being in a direct line 
from the seat of war to New York, it was at once 
inferred that I, a poor wounded soldier, was 
being forwarded to New York under my com- 
panion’s care. Every one pitied me, and I 
heard the words, “Poor fellow!” from many 
lips. One officer present, even went so far as to 
direct my companion to the place to which he 
supposed 1 was to be taken. We readied^ the 
Hudson River and crossed the ferry unquestioned 
and unsuspected ; for this, being the ferry from 
New Jersey, and not from Staten Island, was 
not vei*y strictly guarded. Soon, tlicrefore, we 
found ourselves in comfortable quarters, where 
the landlord insisted upon treating us, and 
greedily swallowed the ules by which we 
sustained our new characters. A soft feather- 
bed in place of hard boards soon gave us the 
bleep we much needed. AVe rose early in the 
moniing, breakfasted, and left the liotel. As no 
soldier dares to show himself in New York with- 
out a pass, and as I could be 'of no further 
assistance to my companion, while he, by re- 
maining with me, would infallibly lead me into 
danger, I gave up to him his great-coat, and 
pressing on him a sum of money, left him to his 
own devices. 1 now had the full advantage of 
not being in uniform ; out of it, dressed in rags 
though I was, I 2iad no difficulty iu buying the 
dress of a respectable civilian. with hair and 
whiskers trimmed by a fa^io^l# hairdresser, 
and in a bran new suit ofa^thls, I began to feel 
safe. But at the same time I knew that every 
hour of delay in New York added largely to the 
chance of my detection, as descriptive lists would 
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soon arrive, and many officers <vonld kno^ me. 
Eight glad Twas, therefore, to find myself in the 
cars, en route for Canada. It seemed a.tt inter- 
luinable time before the cars started, and I was 
in nervous dread lest I might be discovered before 
they set off; but we were soon whirling along 
the beautiful banks of the* Hudson, and then 1 
began to breathe freely. 

Nothing unusual occurred till we reached 
Albany, the state capit,al, when a United States 
officer entered the train in which I was proceed- 
ing northward, and took a seat in the car by my 
side. He was a red-headed good-natured fellow, 
who at once began to gossip witli myseK and 
others about the war, and such usual topics. At 
length the conversation turned upon deserters, 
and he remarked tliat desertion had now reached 
its climax, for he believed that the authorities 
had resolved in futuic to shoot all who were 
taken. He added, quite imiocently, that a tele- 
gram from New York had just been received at 
Albany, directing them to look out for and stop 
a fellow who had, on the previous day, escaped 
from Staten Island, under most outrageous cir- 
cumstances. He had first knocked down and 
half killed his colonel, besides defvmg the whole 
guard, and the general jjimscif. He took from 
his pocket a paper, from wliich he read to me 
tbe description of myself. He added that, being 
an Englishman, ibis feUow would assuredly make I 
for Canada, and that he (the sjieaker) was then ' 
on liis road to a junction depot, some twenty 
miles from Albany, tlirough which all the noidhei-n 
trains must pass, and there he would examine each 
passenger until he found his inmi ; when caught, j 
of course he would be shot. Yciy well pleased 
was I to see him leave the train at this junction, I 
after courteously bidding us “ good da>.’* 

Onward I sped, travelLiig night and day, hy 
land and water, until I reached a small village 
at the top of Lake Champlain. The steamer 
arriving there on Sunday morning, 1 could gia 
no further, as in America trains do not rmi on 
Sunday. I was compelled, sorely against my 
will, to stop twenty -four hours near the 
Canadian frontier, but still within the United 
States territory. In this village lived the United 
States provost-marshal and staff, who were in 
charge of the frontier, and whose duty it was to 
examine every one passing through for Canada. 
I went to the principal hotel (which was not a 
very grand one) and quartered myself thei'c, 
among numerous guests, of wliom some had 
been my fellow-travellers, and sonic w’crc regular 
boarders. Among the boarders was one old 
gentleman, who made himself peculiarly agree- 
able, and with whom I soon got into a lively 
con^oversy. W e spent nearly all 1 he day (it was 
snowing heavily outside) in debate over political 
andinternation^ subjects : I taking an essentially 
English view^f^verytliing, and showing myself 
to be in evcrySresJ^hipt thoroughly English. 
During the discussion, I was startled by the acci- 
dental discovery that I, a deserter, particularly 
wanted by the authorities, was actually in warm 


controversy with the provost-mg^rshal himself, 1 : 
whose duty it was to atop me. I did not feel , I 
very comfortable dunng the remainder of the ! 
evening; but all went well, and in the morn- 
ing, after we had breakfasted, together, I pro- 
ceeded to the dep6t, where, on going to take 
my place in the cars, I found the provost-mar*- ' j 
shal already busy, papers in band,, diligently ! 

inspecting all the passengers. But he never j 

once suspected me; how could he suspect a j 
person who had passed most of the previous 
I twenty-four hours in his company, and on terms I 
of friendship ? We parted with a hearty sliake of 
the hand, and a joke over our yestcrd&^y’s dispute. I 
Arrived ak‘tlie frontier, I was exceedingly ij 
nervous during the Customs examination; in |; 
fact, now that my last chance of failure was j; 
attained, I found myself trembling violently. 

But this delay was at length over ; we moved on, ! i 
and 1 soon had the satisfaction of seeing a sol(her , j 
m tlie British uniform cuter the train. A terrible , | 
hiad was lifted from my heart, for I then knew* | ' 
that I was safe under the protection of t lie 
Britisli flag : a blessing none can properly appre- i 
date but iliose who, like ‘ myself, have feit the i i 
want of it. i was still friendless and moneyless, i 
lliougli free, for my hundred dollars had by this 
time disappeared, and Canada being then, and 
for months afterwards, covered with snow, I saw , 
but a poor prospect for the future; how*cver, 
having written to England for a remittance, 1 had 
only 1 0 fight out, as a free man, six wrecks of hai'd- ' ' 
slip and hunger. This 1 did with a good heart, • 
for my life and its future were my own again. 


IIICIIELIEU. 

Ann shu-creatures that exist 
Power can subdue; 

Save the Muse, — that could resist 
Cardinal Iticlielieu. 

lie the AVar of Thirty Years 
With his left hand* led ; 

Struck the turbulent French Peers 
With his right hand dead; 

Mad-dog-Luther loosed, to thwart 
Kaiser Karl, and liome ; 

Fashion’d France, and shook to the heart 
Crazy Christeiiddiu ; 

Greatest man of many great! 

When to see him came 

The Queen-Mother, while he sat, 

Stood the royal danic : 

lloimd him he, with haughty mien, 
liome’s proud purple wrapp’d: 

Trembling stood the bare-head Queen, 
Sat the Cardinal, capp’d. 

Only little poets w'cre 
Gombault, Desrnarets, 

Colletet, and Boisrobert ; 

Yet, whenever they 


Caine to see the Cardinal, 
Not one doff'd his hat; 
Proiid as®princes one and all, 
These Jnnall poets si^ft: 


j* 
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\VhU« itt supercilious mood 
They Ws rhymes did view, , 

1 Trembling- and bare-headed siood 

I Cardinal Kicholieu* 

I ^ FETTERS. 

Is there such a thin^ as freedom ? We make 
a great cry (and rigliteously) against tlie 
material chams of tlie slave, but what is there 
for any of ns but fetters? Are we not all 
slaves, spiritually if nothing more. Take any 
social position you like to name, and you cannot 
I find ill one true liberty as 'the necessary consc- 
i quence : all are mortised and clamjied to slavery 
I with iron clamps more or less sevefe according 
i to the tenon, often jagged, at the edges to make 
I it fit the tighter. Of the three grand divisions of 
property — wealth, competence, and poverty— it 
I IS a toss up which has fewest liberties, and 
j where the strain is tightest, 
j There is no freedom assuredly in great 
I weal til; indeed, golden fetters are heavier in 

; the main than iron ones, and money scrawls out 

i a long list of prohibitions, with gilded llourislies 

j to set off the letters. What liberty can there 

I be for a man whose perpetual moito is No- 

’ blessc Oblige? noblesse translated by guineas 

or quarterings, as the case may be. His no- 
blesse IS always obligingTmii to something : and 
j that something is suxe to bo a diminution of 
; his persomd fi’ccdoni, and a curtailment of his 
private pleasures. H(‘. cannot make simplicity 
or unconvent ionaiity the rule of his life, be his 
desires never so inartificial and his tastes 
; never so savage, and he must live hand in 
glove with the pomps and vanities, howqver 
' much he may despise them, lie must have 

I big liouscs, and many of tlicrn; though he 

I can live in only one at a time; and, out of 

I his half-dozen ckates, five give him the ague, 

j and the sixth iuis a jiatcnt. for neuralgia; 

I he must have an army of tall powdered toot- 

' men, against whom, perhaps. Ins soul revolts 

in favour of neat-iianded Rliyllises in clean 
I gowns and white musliii aprons, , aceordiiig to 

; the waiting-maid ideal ; he must Jiavc carriages 

I and horses, when lie would rather widk for the 

i sake of his health, or see life from the top 

j of an omnibus, yihich lie finds more amusing 

! than a stately drawl along the Serpentine, half 

; smothered in my lady’s crinoline, and crawled 

I over by my lady’s Skye terrier; he is fond of 

; gardening — likes digging celery trenches, hoeing 

I potatoes, or even liacking out stones from the 

^Heck’*— doesn’t mmd what kind of work it is, 
i if he can but have a spade or a pickaxe in his 
I hand. Rut fancy a hian with a hundred thou- 
1 sand a year among his cabbages, with his gen- 
; tlemanlike head gkrdencr in kid gloves standing 
; by,* Cidculating his own future when my lord 
j shall be taken to a lunatic asylum like any other 
unseemly growth plucked up from the place it 
' deforms and carted off to the great rubbish-heap 
I outside the yard gates ! 

L Wimt freedom is there in middlft-cla&s com- 
i| peteiice got by work? whether a strictly 


graduated go?crJ»ment employe, who knows ins j 
income and fexpe<?fcations to a fractioM, or as one * I 
of the Bashi-Bazouks of professidnai Jifo> able : } 
to calculate only by average, witli a margin for ! ! 
contingencies? The first is surely not his own fi 
master, witli an eight o’clock breakfast winter j . 
and summer, and only a month’s holiday at an | 
incouvenieni time. iSot very like true liberty J 
that, 1 think ! And is the* Bashi-Bazouk his }| 
own master either, with the necessity of writing j | 
so many pages per week ? ^Of painting so mahy j * 
yards of canvas Of visiting so many diseased » | 
bodies ? Of pleading so manv unsavoury causes, 1 1 
if he would find his children hi bread and boots ? i 
Is a man his own master while the butcher and j 
the baker stand at the corner of the street witii a I 
fiery facias as a potentiality if the' bills be not / 
paid when demanded ? The Baslii-Bazoak may 
Avear no livery, not even the Queen’s, but^he is 
not a free muii for all that, and his chain and 
bullet gal] him like the rest. 1 1 

As for poverty, there is no question of freetlom 
here. Wlien a man’s fetters must needs be ; 
padlocked with a jirivute lock and key — and ! 
when be belongs to an}* one who chooses to keep | 
that key in his waistcoat -pocket — ho has not i 
much liberty to ])lay at bowls with ! Well for j 

him too, poor fellow, if he be padlocked at all, i 

and ids chains be numbered and hung up in the i 
great Blue- Beard chamber of W’^ork ; for, what ] 
we, choose to call real liberty would bring but a i 
cold cupboard to him, and would be rather the | 
liberty of starvation. The personal freedom of j 
poverty is a shadowy cldmcra, and cannot hold i 
its own in the face of facts. 

But beside tlie. mere framework of a man’s i 
being — his income — how many other tilings are ’ 
fetters to him! Chains that are sometimes ; 
hugged as the most precious things in life, and j ; 
gilded ovea.’ till they shine in the sun like cables j | 
of pure gold ; chains that arc Avreathed with i • 
lloAvers, and decked with evergreens so thick! v |t 
strung you cannot see tlie metal beiicatli, and , 
know nothing of the sores engendered ; chains I 
that arc sometimes sadly wept over, till all I,' 
the bright polish has become dimmed and r 
dulled, and the rust has eaten into the steel, and ! i 
the comeliness and glory of the metal has j' 
departed, leaving only tear-stained, time-worn, j 
cankered fetters, swinging and clanking round | , 
the bleeding limbs. What is love itself but m 
slavery ? — a better slavery than loveless freedom . 
but slavery none the less ; fetters forged out of | 
as unsubstantial materials as you will, but bind- i 
ing down the soul Avitii stronger force than ever ^ 
did iron manacle of slave or convict. No living j 

heart that loves, can sing lo pseaiis to freedom : j 

unless in mockery of itself, or in the bitterness I 
of an illusion lied. | 

And if love be slavery, what is mpriage? j 
Slavery, too, in quite as large proportion, and J 

often times without the love as a makeweight ' 

on the side of hajipiness. In its marriage | 

is the perfect harmony of two fu|i*lonod chords ; 
the stately moving, cach^ its OAvn orbit, of 
t\A’o smooth spheres, tending ever to the same I 
end, but Avithout interference or domination j 
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{ from cither. This is the figurative ideal : what 
' is the reality P The mutual wearmg of an' 
eternal chain ; the mutual shaokling by un- 
yielding fetters ; the dulneetion of the one under 
the mastership of the otber; tiie delivering up 
of free will and independenee when we sign 
those tenable indenturcff of the Irrevocable, by 
which we are bound to the most tremendous 
apprenticeship life has to offer. This is not 
saving that dutj and love are not higher 
than liberty : it is simply clearing the ground 
of false definitions, and maintaining the right of 
spades to be called by their names. No, there 
is no liberty in marriage. There may be happi- 
ness— that I do not gainsay ; and there is certain 
to be cause and room for nobleness and self-sacri- 
fice; but that is not liberty— with which the 
question stands at this moment. 

, The very household furniture is a fetter, 
and a chain as well: the two being distinct 
varieties of the implements of slavchood: the 
one binding you fast, the other weighing you 
down. Chairs and tables do both. They 
weigh you down with cliampagne and dinners, 
with wax-lights and suppers, with linen floor- 
cloths and balls ; and they bind you back from 
Egypt and Morocco, South America and tlie 
Eiji islands, Nova Zembla and Spitsbergen — to 
all of which places your wandering feet would 
have carried you long ago, had you had the 
courage to constitute yourself a Bohemian 
pur sang, and to sink the chairs and tables. 
•Not darmg to do this, you sit in the one, 
clamped hard and fast to the other, and spend 
your time in regretting your wooden slavery. 

Is not hospitality, too, a fetter ? Hospi- ! 
tality, according to* the traditions of the mo- 
dem drawing-room caravanserai, is an awfully 
long chain round some necks, and a tremen- 
dous fetter to many feet, keeping them nailed 
to the arid rocks of impecuniosity, where no 
ricli grass for cattle, no savoury fruits for man, 
grow among the granite, but only lichens, and 
dim tufts of heather, and withered pods of the 
golden gorse: growths of stony poverty, bare 
of wealth and beauty alike. How many of us 
have gone down that long dark road of monetary 
ruin, statting from tlie brilliantly-lighted mansion 
of Hospitality, where all the chimneys reeked a 
welcome, substantially interpreted and aroma- 
tically flavoured; and where the rooms were 
eaves of mirth and music, not in any way asso- 
ciated with Trophonius ! And yet Trophonius 
lives down there at the end of the lane ; and the 
luckless visitor to his cave has rather a different 
lodging to what his own Hospitality — even- 
tuating in Ruin— gave his guests. 

What a fetter, too, is sickness ! Perhaps the 
heaviest and with the sharpest strain, as it is 
the saddest. Ah ! those weary fetters jangl^ 
down by the sick bed, and barring the sick 
man’s door! Those tear-dimmed fetters of 
sickness, ! ^ And yet we would rather wear 
them ourselvbv, than let another bear their 
weight, while we waited abroad into that sterile 
freedom where is no duty and no power of self- 
sacrifice — that hideous superficiality of free 


will, where is wanting the divinest liberty of all 
—the liberty to soothe, to serve, and to save. 
Better the heaviest ohain and bullet that evil 
fortune can forge and mould, than ilrat wilder- 
ness of life where duty, love* and sacrifice are 
not! Humanity dressed in silver - spangled 
robes, with a golden crown on its head and 
pleasant smiles upon its lips — humanity all light 
and no shadow — all song and no imploring cry 
of need — is a fine thing to contemplate in a 
heavenly envelope; but while down on this 
sorrowful earth of ours, while breathing in a 
sob with every breath, and looking on the sun 
through the mist of teai's, it is the fatalest 
mistake man can make. The soul that shakes off 
its fetters of help and sympathy shakes off the 
best parts of its bondage to heaven. 

Temper, too, throws chains and fetters round 
life. The bad temper of a house is em- 
phatically the master and the tyrant of that 
house ; the criss-cross-row dominates the whole 
series. Who that is tied up by the neck to a 
bad temper, can boast of freedom ? You might 
as well talk of summer ardours in the midst of 
a snow-storm ! When madam has a headache, 
or a fit of the spleen, because of some trumpery 
disappointment, the whole liouse clanks in 
chains tuned up to sol in alt; when master’s 
digestion is awry, because Greenwich fishes 
are uncomfortable dream-fellows, the chains 
clank G flat, an octave lower, with a running 
accompaniment of double notes, tied in the 
bass ; even little miss, when petulant and saucy, 
and sorely needing the divine application of 
bread and water, lias the power to clash the 
links together, and make old wise papa himself, 
and mamma, tender, grave, and good, dunce a 
mazurka obligata, striking their fetters instead 
of their heels. Temper is, indeed, a diligejit 
chain-maker, forging fetters as fast as tlie shot- 
tower rains down shot when the heated metal is 
shaken through the holes. There is no freedom 
for any one where there is bad temper ; not for the 
peccant chain-maker himselfi bound by his own 
links to dissatisfaciion and despair ; nor for those 
wdio live within reach of his fingers so deft at 
padlocking up all the liberties that come within 
the circle of his passion or sullenness. Whom 
do we study to please iu the family ? Amanda, 
sweet and smiling, whose chains are only love 
and gentleness, who is always ready to sacrifice 
herself for the good of others, whose wildest 
fit of passion is as little to be feared as the 
assault of a white mouse ? Or Drusilla, irritable 
and bilious, with a soul like a volcano, and that 
not covered with snow — or covered with snow 
more black than white — nor masked by vine- 
yards, though it may be by vinegar jars ; with a 
temper and passions always at explosion point ; 
without a thought fot otiiers in all this grim gei- 
fishness of hers, and with not a spark of pity in 
her lurid fires of rage and hate ? Certainly not 
Amanda. She, poor love, gets loaded with all the 
burdens;— oh! Amanda will go; will 

do it ; Amanda will sew on my buttons ; Amanda 
will entertain Mrs. Wigsby— we all iiate Mrs. 
Wigsby, cpss old thing, and fly out of the 
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j drawinj^-room windows when we hear her little 
I cough m the porch ; Amanda will ask mamma 
for a holiday, and even heard papa with a 
draper*s bill. Amanda will do anything, and 
consequently has everything to do; but Bra- 
silia walks through life scot-firee, with only 
^half her duties strapped to her shoidders, 
and shaking those so vehemently that they 
sit loosely at the last, and drop off on the 
road for others to pick up and carry. If she 
could only shake off the iron of her evil na- 
ture as well, it would be more to the purpose. 
It is true, liowever, that the real master of the 
house, whether it be wife, child, relative, or 
servant, is the one with the worst temper. 
This is the domestic slavc-drivei^this is the 
family tundcey, before whom all the rest stand 
shivering in their chains. Once establish a re- 
putation for. evil temper, and you may deal in 
« chains to the end of your days, and live on the 
softest cushions of ease unmolested ; but mark 
you ! you will not deal in Love ! And when you 
glide off from your cushions of ease into the hard 
elm cofiBn gaping for you at the end, you will glide 
off, unwept and unregretted — the released spirits 
of your victims singing Jubilate in full chorus, as 
they escape through the door of your tomb into 
I the freedom you have so long denied them. 

I Tlmre are smaller fetters than these; little 
j linklets, with the power, certainly, of foster- 
ing sore places; but only small sores, of no 
importance to the vital stale ; not big ulcers 
or huge wounds like the otlicr chains already 
i spoken of. The regularity of home hours 
I is such a sore to some erratic spirits, indif- 
I crent to the march of time, or the punctual 
appearance of the bread and butter. I have 
known more tlian one chronological Bohemian 
who held the dinner-hour, and the breakfast- 
liour, a^id the hour of shutting up the house, 
and turning off the gas — no latch-keys allowed 
i —as chains of many huiidred-weight, under the 
j burden of which life was not w'ortii having. And 
I I have known other Bohemians — ^tbese were Bo- 
j hemians in the courts of the tailors and the mil- 
liners — groan over the grievance of a drcss-coat, 
or a pair of white gloves, or dress-boots — conis 
notwithstanding — as if an Atlantic cable had 
I been run out full foriy fathoms, and were weigh- 
I ing a world's weight of cold iron on their necks. 

Then, what a fetter is jealousy ! What gyves 
and manacles and bullets and leg-irons come out 
of that grim psychological forge ! Worse than 
temper, which causes a voluntary imposition of 
chains through the instinct of self-defence. 
Jealousy is the armed jailer of the whole 
world — the Charon of the flood of life, ferrying 
souls across the Styx to Hades ; the Cerberus 
standing guard against liberty evcryw'hcre, and 
yelping down all manifestation of free will, as 
terriers yelp at ground birds, believing tiiem to 
lie rats. There is no kind of fetter in which 
jealousy does not deal ; from the tightest curb, 
tight and strong enough to break BelicmotlVs 
iaw,„to the slightest little steel links, ghatp and 
light and cutting into the flesh on the smallest 
j strain, Kothing is too mean for jealousy to'ima- 
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gine, and very little too base to be acoofnplished. 
Admit this into your spiritual cireulatiou, and 
yon hare admitted tlie venom which will poison 
all the rest. I do not believe in love, in tuiaelfish- 
ness, in truth, or in purity, where jealousy is 
the basis of the character ; this being to me the 
grossest passion of the whole famty human ^ 
series. 1 do not mean that jealousy of despair 
where there is cause ; but the causeless distrust, 
the sleepless suspicion, the envy at any rav of 
loving light falling on another, the hunting after 
evil. and the making up of evil substance out of 
shadows, which Constitute the lower form of 
jealousy as cherished by the lower class of minds. 

But all cliaius are not galling. Pleasant 
are the fetters of gratitude, and God bless 
the loved chain-maker! Pleasant are those 
of friendship, with its precious obligations of 
sympathy and help and tne sharing of thelieavy 
burden and the aiding in the gladness of joy"; 
pleasant are the chains of reverence bowing 
your head meekly before the nobler stature, and 
Wdiiig your knee humbly before the grander 
life ; pleasant are the fetters of duty — ay, plea- 
sant to the released soul, poor Andromeda! 
when the liour of Perseus has arrived, and the 
reward of patient bearing witli it ! Pleasant is 
the small sweet chain woven by the light touch 
of baby fingers ; pleasant are the fetters lying all 
across the nursery floor — those gracious fetters ! 
through which shine bright blue eyes, and round 
which arc twined soft locks of golden hail* — 
fetters woven in and out by rapid hands, and 
twinkling feet, and fresh young voices crying out 
aloud the child's dear Hosannas to the brightness 
aud the beauty of life I Pleasant are all the fetters, 
however mimy, and however strict, wherein Love 
sits bound ; for Love is, after Good, the greatest 
antiseptic of tliis life, aud keeps souls freest 
from the pollutions of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, Wc do well to honour the chains 
which lie has woven, and to submit to the 
fetters which he imposes ; for if we would be 
free from fear and strife and jealousy and 
despair, let us love something more than we 
love ourselves. Whether it be father or mother 
or brother or sister, wife, husband, child, or 
friend, whom we love, in loving we have plucked 
forth the Hope which never escaped from Pan- 
dora's box, aud have accepted the chain which 
will bind us into all joy and delight. 


A YISIT TO A RUSSIAK PRISON, 

We were all standing round the piano one 
evening, singing that pretty liussian gipsy song, 

“ The post-house lamp had died away,” whenM. 
Billet, the proprietor of our hotel, the m6st com- 
fortable one in Moscow, returned from his weekly 
vapour-bath, and aided us, as a basso profoado 
gipsy troika-driver, with his powerftil voice. 

M. Biflet was a rabust Swiss* with a round | 
close-shaved head. His gopd-^^ituiM face , was ! 
beaded with perspiration^ his flesh looked as 
red as if it hud been parboiled, imd a steam- 
iag glow arose from his broad massy fore- 
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liead. Tlogging oneself with hirch-branclies in 
a room raid’d fo an equatorial te^iperature, is^ 
pel hupp, calculated to produce these symptoms; 
but M. Billet was happy with himself, and re- 
joicing ill his parboiling, sat down laughing to 
the piano, and dethroning his pretty wife Iram 
the music-stool, bsrohe fort*h into one of Chopm^s 
wild and caprici6us mazurkas. 

M. Billot, our parboiled friend, had been first 
a ipnsio-masier in Paris, then the keeper of a 
fashionable gymnasium in a street near the 
Smith*s Bridge at Moscow. Ue was a matchless 
pistol-shot, could smash the plaster medallion 
eight times running, was a consummate fencer, 
and a Hercules in lifting weights . He had lately 
abandoned these feats to keep an hotel in the 
Grossen Loublanka-Varsenofsky Pcrculok, and 
his wife being an English w^oman, we English 
naturally enough patronised him. 

“ Mr, Goodman,’* said he, suddenly snapping 
round on me, and swivelling on his music-stool in 
a droll w’ay, “ you know the governor who re- 
fused last week, to let you see our great prison 

I nodded assent. 

Very well; I liavc found out a way to get 
you in. There is an English member of par- 
liament stopping at the Gosfopchiii Hotel who 
is going there to-morrow, and he wants an Eng- 
lish companion. I am to be his iuterimeter ; 1 
used to know him in Paris ; good sort of man, bul 
talks too much— you shall go with us. lie has 
an order from one of the emperor’s ministers ; so 
the governor u ill show us eveiything. The order 
iofor three; he cannot prevent your joining us.” 

1 was loud in my thanks, but M. Billet only 
smiled and bowed in his pleasant way, got en- 
tangled in wrong idioms, and elaborate Erench, 
Englisli, and German compliments, and then, 
turning to the piano, as if proud of checkmating 
thfi governor, thundered forth, in the universally 
intelligible language, tlie gorgeous "Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn. Madame Billet and her 
pretty little brunette sister congratulated me 
warmly, for very few' Englishmen are admitted 
to see the Moscow prison. 

The next morning early wo started, M. Bil- 
let, Mr. Ratchet, M.P. for Crotchetou, and my- 
self. Mr. Batchet was a tall, thin, worii-lookiiig 
man, excoediugly well dressed, but with a pre- 
occupied and intensely fussy manner, a bundle 
of docketed letters in his breast-pocket, and a 
nervous, ex-ollicial mamier, as if he were every 
moment expecting a deputation of constituents, 
and he was net quite ready for them. 

It is a pleasant thing to visit a sealed and pro- 
hibited place armed with a goverument order, | 
which acts as a talisman to open every door, and i 
to silence every Cerberus of a sentinel. When I 
we arrived at the prison, out flew a soldier at us, 
but a word in Russian from M. Billet, and he 
grounded his fiiuskct and let us pass. We were 
now withiiAh<?^rdle of whitewashed walls. A 
■V ast circuit of stern *bmel bastions and flank- 
ing towers received us as voluntary prisoners. 
Everything ' in Russia, except iutellect and 


liberty, is on a large scale. This huge prison of 
the wicked Catherine’s lime is as big as many a 
market town, and contains several squares, be- 
sides countless detached buildings, bfiloes, store- 
houses, and wood-yards — slovenly spacious- 
ness, a clumsy, semi-brutal, and yet careless 
severity, w'as everywhere visible, • ‘ 

Turkish madmen are lesjj subject to maniacal 
paroxysms than other madmen, because they 
are fatiilists. Russian prisoners are tamer than 
other prisoners, from their hereditary habits of 
blind obedience. 

Inside the huge murky gateway lounged se- 
veral soldiei-s and turnkeys, sliambling in or out 
just as they c.hose, without apparently any special 
supervision. 

As we entered, a poor peasant woman, bulky ' 
witli several great-coats, and carrying a jar in 
her Laud, followed us, and in a stupid, bedazed 
way, told the guard that she had come to see a 
prisoner named Ivan Petrovsky. A soldier gave 
a shout, and instantly there hobbled out of a 
dirty wooden shed a filthy dishevelled old 
harpy, the female searcher of the prison, who, 
with a hideous dexterity, ransacked the visilor’s 
pockets, sleeves, and every fold ’of her greasy 
wardrobe, pinching lier with a sour suspicion, 
to see that she brought in no flies, knives, or 
any prohibited commodity. All this she did with 
the rapidity of drill, silently; then, with one 
word, she passed her on to the turnkey who was 
to lead her to the parloir, where prisoners, at 
stated hours on certain days, meet their friends 
and relatives, and glided back in a moody discon- 
tented way to her den. 

The moment after, a boorish -looking gaping 
lad, wearing lus pink shirt outside his trousers, 
blundered through the wicket with a lai'ge brass 
tea-urn (sernovar) for one of the better sort ol‘ 
prisoners. This was instantly snatched from 
liim by a soldier, a man with a face that sccmc'd 
turned into wood, and placed on a bench. The 
lid was removed, the spout examined, and every 
hole and orifice probed and searched for letters 
or treasonable corres])Oiidence. The sernovar 
was then pushed back into the lad’s arms, and 
oil’ he went into the interior of the prison. U 
was a fantastic, ineongiuous thought of mine, 
that this searching was like the way in wdiich 
the clown and pantaloon in a Christmas panto- 
mime molest and trouble quiet passers-by with 
their purposeless and thievish curiosity. 

Wc passed on to the governor’s office, and 
were show'll into an outer room, a little dirty 
den, crowded w’itli slovenly prison registers and 
printed forms. At a table near the one window 
sat a grubby old clerk— of course in tlireadbarc 
smeared uniform— a horrid, beetle-browed, ugly 
Quilp.of a man, working away with his stuiT:ii> 
of a pen with a sort of chuckling, untiring me- 
chanism. He regarded us with a magpie sort 
of look, as if he might have some day to enter de- 
scriptions of us in his register. That man had seen 
a good deal ^ human suffering ; but his heart had 
evidently since turned to leather or stone. 
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, M. Billet stole 9> glance at the register, ami 
read ns a few of tibie prisoners* names, their 
oftences, and their sentences. All at once he 
turned red, and dropped the book in a half-guilty 
way, like a detected schoolboy. The governor was 
at the door, his malign eyes turned on us. The 
• dork audibly chuckled, and wrote faster than ever. 

The governor was an elderly officer, a man, 
probably, who had risen from the ranks. He 
wore a plain brownish uniform, with gold 
shoulder-straps and gilt buttons. He had those 
cold pale bluish-grey eyes that seem the special 
l)roperty of merciless men. There was no sharp, 
business-preoccupied manner about him, but he 
'j seemed inflexibly suspicious of us, ^ said little, 

; ; but led us on in a monotonous, stern way, as if 
j preceding us to trial. His mouth seemed to 
' ; shut with a click like the lid of a patent safe. 

I j It was impossible to prevent fancying him super- 
i ! intending a knouting, or dashing a red ink line 
j I through the name of some banished man. He 
I) had a subordinate manner, and yet negatively 
^ * and silently seemed to protest against the cri- 
,! miual foUy of those who let such spies and 
Gentiles as ourselves into a Russian prison. 

, 1 saw Ratchet watching him, while we all 

bowed and took off our huts, with a speech visible 
, I all over him, which, for once, found no words. ; 
> As we passed through the first court-yard the j 
' i governor pointed us out a frame of i ron bars about | 
six feet high, and three wide. It was riveted to j 
the wall, and stood on a stone platform in one ! 
, corner. It was half a cage, half a pillory, for a | 
man could not have liad room to move in it. j 

“ 1 see you look,” said the general, iu Russian, 
interpreted to us by M. Billet. The governor, 

1 as he spoke, assumed the air of a connoisseur 
, when he produces his finest piece of Sevres. 

, i “ Tliat is a cage in which ice confined a man who, 
'' in the time of Catherine, excited a rebellion of 
' the serfs, that lasted for several yeai’s, bypassing 
himself off as Peter the Great, ire caught liim 
at last', and showed him to the people in this 
cage, to prove he was not the dead emperor come 
to life again. After that he was put to death.” 

We asked how. 

The govenior transfixed us wdth his stony eyes. 

I ; He thought tortured— pefhaps Iviioutcd. 

' Ratchet made u note of the rebePs cage. 

’ One peordiarity of every Russian house, is the 
' vast mountains of wood that arc piled up in the 
court-yard to feed the winter stoves. These 
stacks of wood billets make every Russian towm 
very inflammable, and render a bombardment 
j. terribly destructive. Theprison we were visiting 
I ' had a square pile of wood, enough, I should have 
I ! thought, for ail Moscow, had 1 not known that 
I along the line qf one iiussian railway alone, 

I foitr thousand square acres of forest arc every 
I , year consumed. 

I; And now’ we came to the first ward, and a 
I ; soldier preceding us, threw open door after door 
I down; the corridor, so that every moment’ fresh 

pietuies of prison interiors presented themselves, 
j ln e?^h room there seemed to be sonfe eiglit, ten. 


or a down prisoners, who rose from their beds 
as the key turned in the' lock, or their 
heads with stflpid curiosity upon thepr pillows. 
They had nothing to do (one or two were read- 
ing), and were herded together in close hot rooms, 
for although it was yet early in autumn, the stoves < 
were lit with the usual result of that hateful dry 
hot foul air that always seems to 'fill a Russian 
public building, retaining all the noxious odours 
of weeks past. There was a stupid wild-beast 
look about the men, who, with their tangled | 
hair and dirty sheepskin caftans, or still more 
sordid cloth pelisses, outside shirts, and shapeless 
boots, huddled together, and stared at us una- * 
bashed, but with a patient, protesting, melan- 
choly air, that was utterly unlike that liyqjo- 
crilical humiliation that our English thief wears 
wheu lie wishes to ingratiate himself with the 
visitor or the chaplain. Everything was slovbnb', 
careless, ill disciplined, and dirty ; but there was 
no sign of watchful cruelty, or a desire to press 
the punislimeiifc specially home upon each offender. 
Once locked in, the prisoners could fight, sing, 
dance, gamble, or plot as they liked, till the liour 
came round when the turnkey visited tliem. 

“ Very sad,** said Ratchet, with a sigh. “ No 
idea of proper supervision or cleanliness.** 

The governor had his sTonyblue eye on him in 
a moment. “You find us,” he said, addressing 
Billet as our foreman, “ in a bad state ; yon come 
oil an unlucky day. It is a fast to-morrow, and 
the prisoners are all iircpaving to take their 
vapour-baths. To-morrow we should be cleaned > 
up and ready for you.” I 

As we entered t he next line of cells, there was i 
a great bustle of men carrying wood, and turn- j : 
keys shouting the names of prisoners who were ; 
wanted at the pavloir. Every moment a hoarse ' 
cry for “ Ivan— Demctri— Alexis,” rang down ; 
the long vaulted passages, and was caught up by , 
rooms full of captives. The noise waS increased 
by the unlocking and locking of doois, and the i 
departure of Ivan, Alexis, or Demctri with the 
turnkeys on guard. 

. The governor, now passing through some 
new and spacious cells, as yet empty, opened 
a door in an unused outbuilding, and ushered 
us sternly into a small schoolroom for the 
younger offenders, with an atmosphere certainly ; 
none of-the purest. There were adozeu or two boys 1 1 
there, with faces coarse, but by no means repulsii e, j | 
busy at sums and spelling. They all acknowledged 
the governor’s presence, for Russians are boiji 
polite, and seemed rather pleased at our visit, 

“ This boy/' said the governor, pointing to ' 
one of the least attractive urchins, “ has an ex- 
cellent voice, quite a genius for music ; he sings 
to them, shall he sing to you V" 

We hoped he might be allowed to sing. 

The governor gave a signal; and O ! "iwhat 
singing it was ! With a violent sprained shriek, { 
that Sttle wTctch (who mmi ev«itually be | 
hanged) poured forth a series of tlio most hideous j 1 
semitones, wildly monotonous and excruciatingly j j 
discordant. He sang till he got red in the face, 1 1 
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I aruitsrery vein ia his /ace “vtas swoll®!* to, the 
j envy and deli^cht of Ms oompaoioiia. The go- 
vernor beat time with a stem apinroval, as 
I much as to say, *‘ lasten, that is what otir piison 
discipline prodntses/* We gave him some silver, 

; and left him as proud and happy as a successful 
tenor the first ui^t of a glorious d^but. 

; j The ehapel was our next station. It was a 
' I Imndsome domed building, rather sombre from 

I j assoeiaticm than from reality. The perfume of 
i] iflfcease hung about its walls, which were painted 

with ^riptural scenes bearing upon prisons, 
j such as the Escape of Peter (rather a dangerous 
j precedent), the Murder of Abel, and the Impeni- 
* lent lliief upon the Cross. The prisoners were ] 
’ not pewed in, but could sit or kneel where they j 

I I liked. There was nothing in any way calculated to ' 
I : repel them from the comforts and consolations 

i of religion; yet I felt sad to think how many | 
! broken hearts, how many abandoned incarua-; 
' ' tioirs of evil, those walls had encircled; creatures 
' like the locust, the tiger, and the serpent, created 
i only to slay, detour, poison, and corrupt. 

, The great screen hiding the altar; emblazoned 
i with long ranks of marshalled saints, looked 
I almost too gorgeous for a chai)ci wlierc poor 
( felons and murderers were to pray; but the 
i Greek eliurch is an Oriental Church, and glories 
j in the splendour of its ceremonials, in wliicti the 
' beggar and the Czar .equally participate ; and 1 
love a Church which is consistently tolerant loo 
much, to be harsh at its smaller inconsistencies. 

From the ehapel, by an undignified transit, we 
' passed along a court-yard to the kitchen, where 
j a slovenly lavisli sort of liberality prevailed. A 
j band of hardy young prisoners were hurrying 
j about with soup-cans and bread-sacks, and drudg- 
j iag in a rough, careless, lazy way, at scraping 
; floors, and brewing of quass in vast caldrons, 
j -A true Russian cannot live without quass, even 
j in prison. The receipt for this in uddy light beer is ; 

, A pailful of water, two pounds of barley-meal, half 
a pound of salt, and a pound and a half of honey. 

[ This is put into an oven at a certain temperature, 

^ and kept stiiTcd. It is then left to settle, and 
the clear and thinner liquid poured away. At 
' the end of a week the ({uass is at its highest 
perfection. The kitchen reeked with this pain- 
ful preparation. 

When M. Billet gave us the above receipt, Mr. 
Ratchet made a note of it. 

“We are now,” said the governor, “ going into 
j the nobles’ prison. It is here, to the left of the 
kitchens.” 

I knew perfectly well that in Russia it is no 
uncommon thing to see degraded colonels slaving 
like beasts of burden at the brandy distilleries of 
Siberia, tending the furnaces, driving eftrts, or 
carrying wood . '1 I had heard of general officers 
broken during the Crimean war for disgraceful 
peculation and for receiving pay for men long 
I since dead, ‘but J aliii searcely expected to find a 
j large room in Moscow prison especially 
j devoted to swindhig, thieving, homicidal nobles, 
j and my cswioslty was whetted. 


A tunakey threw opm the door, we looked 
into , a large bare room with paillaeae^beds ranged 
against the walls on ^ther si^ the prisons 
stmiding near them or elustering round the door, 
m if expecting onr visit. Except that there was 
less greasy sheepskin and fewer beards, I could 
see no special mark of rmk about the men. Theif * 
pale faces were, bowcvei’, .perhaps less torpid 
and sullen, and one or two of the younger ones 
looked rather abiishcd at being exhibited. The 
dress of these nobles was of the old traditional 1 
type— cloth caftans cut like dressing-gowns and i 
crossing over the breast, lank hair parted down | 
the middle, and trousers tucked inside the boots. 
They all as^,umed the contrite suffering manner ; 
of men tr>iug to look like martyi*s, and no smile 1 1 
or word was exdianged, though they were bois- | 
terous enough directly we were outside the door, j 
“ What is their crime?” I said to M. Billet, ■ 
who disked the governor the question. i 

The governor’s eyes looked sterner than ever. 

He put aside the question. He might be com- ' 
polled to show us the prison, but he was not j 
conjpelied to tell us secrets detrimental to the j! 
government. He preceded us, in reproving ij 
silence, till we came to a deserted tower, some j i 
distance off I j 

Here lie assumed a tone of crafty triumph. ! 
“ This,” he said, “ is the cell for political pri- I 
soners ; but, you sec, we have none at present.” I 
There was notliing to sec but a dirty stone- 
paved dismal-looking pigeon-house, with stucco 
walls, covered with verses written in pencil, 
lampoons, and scraps of treasonable songs, 

“ The prisoners,” thought 1, “ cannot be very 
severely guarded: bat how could ho say tliey 
had no political prisoners, when about forty Poles 
are leaving his paternal care every week for 
I Siberia? But perhaps he called the Poles rebels I 
I and murderers, not political ofifenders, though I 
1 their only crime is their wish for national in- | 

I dependence.” 1 

I “ This Polish affair,” said Billet, as we walked i 
along another quarter of the prison, “is com- | 
plicated. The true war is not in Poland, it ! 
is Wfxging here among us. The government ! 
service is full of Poles, so is the army ; every- 
where there are men* who advocate the Polish 
cause, and at the head of them is the grand- 
duke, the emperor’s own brother. The Poles 
arc a clever people, a troublesome, a false people ; 
the present emperor has always favoured them, 
and that is how they found means to begin Ike 
rebellion.” 

A turnkey led us down another corridor, and 
threw open a door. 1 observed among the dozen 
men who occupied the room into which we 
looked, one or two thinner, dtprker, and aouticr- 
looking than the rest. Their faces were more oval, 
their features shai’per and finer, their eyes had a 
different and a more alert and spiritual expression. 

“ Those are Poles,” said I boldly to M. Billet, 
pointing out the particular men to whom 1 re- ' 
ferred. . ,1 

“ They, are,” said. the goveraor, with a coldly j 
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malijrnant look. The next nioaicnt the turnkey 
slammed the door and locked it. I felt sere I 
had l>egna to distinguish Poles from iiusaiaas, 

! In this corridor, as sdl the doors were simui- 
; taneously thrown open, we walked up and'down 
as in a menagerio we examine the different 
I wmals. Inthelastcellto the left, along, dimly 
I lit narrow cell, sat a short-sighted, heavy- 
i browed man, not ill dressed, who reading 
a book at a comfortable-looking table, peeringiy, 
as short-sighted men read. There was something 
gloomy and threatening about the fellow. 

' “What is that man’s offence?” I asked M. 
Billet. 

The governor muttered something sullenly and 
reprovingly. M. Billet did not reply lor a minute 
or two ; then he said, under breath, 

“ That is a Russian noble, imprisoned for life 
for cruelties to his serfs.” 

] I had heard loo much, since I had been in 
i Russia, of such cruelties, not io be able to 
well imagine wlint knoutings and flaxings that 
' -wretch had been guilty of before justice would 
dfU'c to have touched him. Bor such deeds, tiic 
I serf had formerly to judge his own cause; but, 
since the emancipation, many a noble has been 
cloven down by his serf’s axe, and many a cruel 
I master tortured to death. 

I 111 the cell next to this noble was a degraded 
I liriest, his long hair ilowiug over liis shoulders, 

I still marking the sacred profession that he had 
I disgraced. This was evidently a grand and special 
1 quarter of the prison ; but the governor gave no 
I sign, made no coniinent ; he did his duty, led 
I us through, and that was all. 

1 “ I will now show you a tower where tlirec of 

1 our murderers are,” said the govenior; “bad 
i subjects — we keep them by themselves.” 

: We ascended the staircase of a tower, at the 

I foot of whicli stood a sentinel, Ou the first floor 
' were three doors, heavily barred. In each door 
I tlicre was a round hole pierced, through -udiicli 
I tlie turnkey might observe the prisoners. As to 

I a ghastly peep-show, we each applied an eye to 
one of these holes. 

At first I could see nothing but a dim lofty 
cell lit by a loop embrasured higb in the wall. 
Presently even that dim light was obscured by an 
advancing shadow, a pale haggard man paced 
slowly by, and in a moment was beyond my 
orbit. In the second, 1 saw no one at first ; bul 
at last, looking up, 1 distinguislicd a mau coilefi 
up in the embrasure, one bandaged leg hanging 
disconsolately down. In the thii'd cell, a morose- 
lookiiig ragged boor sat rocking himself on the 
edge of his bed. What tenrible thoughts of re- 
venge, remorse, and impenitent rage w'ere 
prisoned -with those three murderers in their 
ghastly, lonely cells ! 

We had nearly completed our survey of the 
prison; but there was still tlie parloir to see, and 
to that we next went. We entered a small room, 
two-thirds of which was walled off by a heavy 
wire grating, that, reaching from tiic ceiling to 
• the floor, gave it the appearance of an immense 

: i ' \ 


meat-safe, such as JPolyphemus might have em- 
ployed to hold Ulyssea and his oompapoas. 

Along its whole length thof 6 wem 
peasants male and fem^n, their lips cioso to, the 
wires,, talking to friends, and giving or, receiving 
messages of sympatliy. There were thensual big 
bearish moujiks m slieepskin coats, the -wool in*, 
side ; but, on a bench against the wall facing tlm 
corner of the parloir nearest the door, safe a well- 
dressed matronly lady, who kept her eyes fixed 
on a handsome, wild-iooking young man, whtf 
clung to the grating opposite her like a new- 
caught bird to the wires of its cage. 

I at once set her down in my own mind as the 
matron on duty, superinfendiiig the female pri- 
soners. She had a liard-linod mindful look, half 
sad, Jialf distrustful. When the governor 
entered, she rose and addressed him in some 
anxious and hurried words, as if troubled with 
some difficulty she could not sohn. All at once 
she wrung her hands, and burst into passionate 
exclamations, )jut no tears sprang into her eyes : 
her grief was beyond tears. Then, turning ab- 
ruptly from us, she ran again to the grating, and 
addressed some passionate incoherent words to 
the young man who stood leaning his head 
against the fl(‘xible partition, liis large black 
eyes almost insanely dilated, ius black hair flill- 
iiig over his pale fticc. 

M. Billet w-liispered to us, “ That is a young 
man of good biith, who the other day stabbed his 
mistress and a friend of whom he was jealous. 
He had observed on his friend’s finger a ring 
which be had given to the girl. lie stmek them 
both dead with a stilcit ) He has been oon- 
(Icmucd to work for seven years in the verdigris 
mines in Siberia.” 

“What ! only seven years?” said Ratchet, in 
a disappointed wa,\'. 

“ Oh, it means death,” said M. Billet, coolly, 

1 looked again at the murderer’s face ; it 
was convulsed with the agony of that parting. 
The doors of his youth’s Eden were fast closing 
behind him. Tiie flaming sword was pointing 
towards the north. But I saw no remorse in him. 
His fixed look seemed to say, as a man guilty of 
tlie same crime once said, “ She took away my 
happiness, I took away hor life, now we are quit. 
If she came to life again, I would again kill her.” 

“ la England,” Ratchet remarked,. “ this young 
murderer, having moneyed friends, would have 
been made out mad, and saved.” 

We no-w passed into a large court-yard, with, 
buildings round it devoted to those Boles and 
Russians -w-ho were waiting to be trausported to 
Siberia. My curiosity was roused. The governor 
saw it. “ It is scjurcely necessary,” he said, “ to 
show you this part of the prison, as it exactly 
resembles those parts you have already seen.” 

Wg, perforce, agreed with liim. 

“ That prisoner you see there walking up and 
down,” said M. Billet to us, “is a roli§b marslml, 
who is sentenced to Sibgria. His wife is a 
voluntary prisoner with hmv and he pays^ of 
course, for her support.” 
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It is flot good dress aor Jiandsome ieatiires, I 
lackilf» tl^at make hero ; for the marshal was { 
a little fubsy sioteily man, looking like a Jew 
Ijawker, and bis wife was not imicb better in| 
dress or bearing; I 

- 1 We passed tbrcmgh the infinnar}% where tbe 
j attendants seemed kind and humane; there was 
no appearaaiiOe of restraint. As we passed one 
I room, a pretty young woman, neatly dressed, 

I came tripping forward in a fantastic manner that 
j ^seemed more tlxan half assumed, and asked the 
governor to be set at liberty, as she was quite 
recoveiud. The governor smiled coldly with 
, some stern formula of refusal, upon which she 
walked away with strange or rather insane ges- 
tures, and a spurious Bedlamite walk, 
j “ What has that woman done ?” M. Billet said 
j to the attendant physician, a trim little man in 
j blue tail-coat and brass buttons. 

I The doctor looked at the governor. The go- 
vernor telegraphed him permission to speak. 

She has several times attempted to murder her 
husband, and she now shams madness in order 
to escape due punishment.’* T gave up hence- 
forward all trust in prisoners with pretty faces. 

The governor turned liis stony blue eyes on us 
with a look of relief as he led us back to tlie 
ollice we had first entered, lie had done with 
us— -he washed his hands of ns. 

The grubby little beetle-browed clerk in the 
; grimy uniform looked np at us, his pen betw een 
I his yellow rat-teeth, wdth a look that seemed to 
1 say, “ What ! those accursed outer-barbarians 
^ I back again ! W ell, never mind ; the day will soon 

: come when I shall have to enter tlieir names in 

j my register.” 

( The governor said nothing, but removed his 
i militaiy cap and bowed ; wc took oil* our hats and 
1 bowed— the door closed upon him. 

[ I , That governor is a fearful Tartar, I’m sure,” 

I j I said to M. Billet. 

!' “I think,” replied Billet, with a quiet 
smile, ‘^lic must be brother to that old General 
j Muimenoff, the •commandant in Siberia, who, 
i when the Polish prisoners used to ask him for 
’ mercy, was accustomed to reply, stenilT, ‘ Man, 
i the hand with which I wrote pardons belonged 
{ to the arm that I lost at the battle of JSmo- 
! lensko.’ ” 


' , SHADOWY MISGIVINGS. 

I KAY as well be^in by stating that my name 
is Blnshman — Peroival Blusliman. I believe 
an unusual name ; but that will not affect the 
course of the jittlc true narrative which I am 
about to introduce, and which I hope will “ run 
smooth.” 

Further preliminary particulars in reference 
to Percival Blushman may not perhaps be 
found uniateeresting. From childhood upwards, 
I have always had a leaning — a yearning, in I 
fact — for the nobi?. The grand, the co- 
lossal, fills my mind with a strange sensation 
of speechless awe, Natui'e’s grandest works] 


are to me always sublime in the direct pro- 
portion tb tkeir size and strength. An elepliant 
sbmewM seemed to affect me with a greater 
tlmh of admiration than, say* a powerful mastiff, 
though the latter might naturally furnish more 
immediate grounds of alarm. Xet so it was. 
Even such a thing as a cattle-show had. oss 
tliese grounds a strange fascination for me ; and, 
a prey to mingled teelings of repulsion and 
attraction, I found myself surveying the gross 
charms ojf the kine so mysteriously and won- 
derfully fattened. Yet so it was. All mon- 
strous developments— Great Easterns, Great 
Exhibitions for all nations, and even the stal- 
wart forms of the heroes of the ring, all excited 
this elevating tone of mind— morbid, some of 
my friends culled it. Yet so it was. 

I was reading for the Bar. I had determined 
to walk that famous Westminster Hall, which a 
Scarlett, a Ffollett, and the rest of the })rores- 
sion, had walked. Everything, too, about it was 
large” stately, grand — and that impressed me. 
The statutes, the reports, the suits (of law), 
the suits (of costume), the wigs, the abuses, 
the excellences, and (sometimes) the fees, all 
were on a monstrous and overgrow'ii scale. It 
struck me, too — hut this might have been fan- 
ciful — that the phvsique of the men was greater. 
But about tlicir piofessional reputation tlicre 
could be no question, boasting such men as a 
Scarlett, an Erskinc, a Ffollett, aud many more. 

J was, then, reading for the Bar, with a \ iew 
of being “ called ” by the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn. The Houounihlc Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. How euphouistic ! It seemed i 
to come to me rolling down a churcli aisle ' 
like an anthem. 1 was reading hard, veiy liarti ; i 
I felt the responsibility of Ihc course I had ' 
chosen; of the path made sacred by the steps ! 

of a Scarlett, of a but I must not allude to 1 

those famous names again. I determined not 
to see iny fcllow-creuiures ; 1 declined routs, ; 
and female society generally; I lose in the 
mornings two hours earlier than I was accus- . 
tomed to — that is to say, at half-past eight ; and 
it being now close on a Christmas w'eek, I 
had, wdth the calm disposition of a suttee, de- 
clined a dancing, sliootiUg, driving, riding, gc- j 
neral merry -making party, down in the country. | 
Tears came almost to my eyes as I rose with ■ 
the lark at the cold dull hour of half-past | 
eight, and I tiiought of Greyforest, for 1 had | 
been there before, and sliot, and driven, and I 
danced. But tiicn I thought of a Scarlett, ^ 
aud of — the rest, and how they, too, rose be- | 
times as I was doing, and laboured, and gave j 
up shooting and dancing. And then, sternly, I j 
brought ail my law books together in a pyre, and, ! 
laying myself down on the top— a true suttee — ! 

set fire to— that is, began ta read again with 
desperation. 

1 grew ill in the struggle. I have heard the 
expression used broke down”— I think it a 
good one. So I broke down. I confess it was 
hard ‘to say what had broken, or where it had i 
broken, or' why the breakage should have been J 
down aiid ffot up, or at least in a iateiwl direction. 1 
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I vr&s sitting one night in this state of general 
fracture at my lonely chambers, when my friend 
Twentyman burst in. He, too, was reading for 
the Bar ; but not as I was reading. He danced 
and sang. He had come on an errand of charity. 
He haa heard of the break down, and found 
1rfe*with all the broken pieces about me : he 
pitied me. 

Blushman, my boy,’* lie said, ** what’s all 
this ? Neyer mind; you must come witli me. 
A little in the dumps P Never mind, I hare 
got a notion that I mil soon put you straight.” 

Put me straight — ^put straight what was 
broken down. 1 smiled at the notion, but 
waved to him to proceed. 

‘^You must come, with me,” h(fsaid. “I 
have a scheme. T am going to-night to the 
Strongbows, out to Triton Villas. You don’t 
know the Strongbows ; I do.” 

I did not see how this concerned me, and was 
about to interrupt him with what is called m our 
legal dialect a demurrer, when lie stopped me. 

“ You must come with me,” he saia. ** You 
must know the Strongbows ; you must go out 
to Triton Villas.” 

This was more pertinent, so T withdrew my i 
demurrer, and subsliluted what is called — still 
in our legal jargon — a traverse. 

** Impossible,” I said. “ Graver matters en- 
gross me. It was not i-hus that a Scarlett, a 
Pfollett — a Sir William Ffollett, I mean 

'‘I know,” ho said, “exactly. But as a 
favour— a particular favour, old friend — oblige ; 
never have asked you for any tiling.” (This was 
scarcely consistent with truth; yet 1 did not 
allude to a trifling loan, barely three weeks old.) 
“ Do, do, do now.” 

In short, 1 weakly consented. 1 gave way. 
I bound myself to go out to the Strongbows, 
positively for one night only, as 1 think 1 liave 
seen it in some public notices. As lie was going 
out, he said thoughtfully, “ We can join in a 
cal), you know ; that will just do and went 
liis way. 

At night he came, and we did join in a cab — 
at least as far as mere occupancy went j but, in 
a more figurative and fiscal sense, I might be 
considered the sole tenant. My friend had for- 
gotten bis purse — unfortunately, as I considered 
it : I had brought mine — fortunately, as he con- 
sidered it. We entered the Triton Villas, the 
home of the Strongbows. 

It was a party. The house was not to say 
large: on oatJi, I should adhere to the state- 
ment that it was small. It stood by itself in a 
little garden, and, being lit up, looked like a 
square card lantern. There was a small hall, 
where hats and coats were shovelled up together 
in a mound of wearing apparel. Sounas of feeble 
pianoforte playing issued from the room. 

We entered. I was made known' to the 
hostess by my friend, who straight cut the social 
painter — I believe that is the nautical term*— 
that joined him to me, and stood out himself to 
sea. ‘ I scarcely saw him ^in that night*, and 
I now divined the sordid motives Uiat liad 
prompted him to solicit my company. And as 
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this refleefion occarred to me, I suddenly saw 
close beside me a mir;icle of strength, symmetry, 
and beauty — tliat is, a miracle of female strength, 
symmetry, and beauty. 

I was amazed. She overpowered me witli 
her presence. Such a form ! More a hint than 
a positive manifestation of secret strength ; yet 
nothing out of proportion. Athletic is scarcely 
the word ; stoutness suggests itself vdth horrible 
indelicacy; and yet it is miles away from the 
truth. A coarse mind would say extra stout’:*^ 
but I have my own ideal, and she reached to it. 
Six feet of beauty, yet in proportion. A corre- 
sponding breadth oi person was only harmony. 
Everything reached to my ideal. She was tall, 
graceful, strong, matchless, superb* Hike. Ah ! 
at last there is the word. Lithe she was, and I 
was introduced to her. 

Why linger over the earlier stages of that 
passion? The whole of that evening I played 
and eddied around her like the waters about 
thc foot of the great Bass Hock. I lookt'd 
up and measured her with admiration. I 
I spoke with her, and to my joy found she too 
I had an ideal of secret strength and poetical 
muscularity. She candidly told me that I 
did not. reach to that ideal, and my heart 
sank ; but she saw, she said, that I could 
admire the same ideal, which was the next best 
tiling, and my licart rose again. We presently 
understood each other, ana she look me into 
confidence. She was amused at ray unrestrained 
and almost childish admiration. She told me 
many things that night (on tlie stairs). How 
she loved tales of daring deeds ; of her hero 
who,' with a single stroke of his keen falchion, 
cleft a sheep whole ; of her second hero, who 
wrestled with a lion on the savage desert ; of 
her third hero, who had pulled down a tree with 
his single arm ; 61 her heroes in general, whom 
she loved to go and see at circuses, lying 
upon their backs upon a carpet, cast their oft- 
snriiig into the air, and catch them skilfully on 
ilic soles of their feet. I told her of the athletic 
man I had once seen, who threw fifty half-hun- 
dred weights in succession over his head, as 
though they had been feathers. She eagerly 
broke in and asked me had I ever seen Herr 
Botz, the German profeasor, who lifted an 
ordinary stone weight with his little finger. 
We grew enthusiastic with our mutual confi- 
dences. “I will tell you a secret,” she said, 
“as you are the only one I ever met that under- 
stands me. Afamma and papa know nothing of 
it. They would — kill me if they did.” 

I smiled at this pardonable little exaggeration 
of filial reverence. X’apa and raanimV were a 
little man and a little woman, of wretched 
muscular development. But my noble girl, as I 
may call her, felt that no muscular charms of 
person ought to emancipate her from pareiital 
control. Yes,” I said, eagerly, “ do tell me. 
I love to hear those things.^* • 

“ Well,” she said, bending down h%r — —may 
I call them massive? Yei, massive shoulders. 
“ No,” she said, raising her massive shoulders, 
"ho, I couldnH tell you, ' You wiii laugh.” 
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“ Lau^li/* J s*id, wounded deeply : '*do you " to have that uninformed beast here in this cab, 
take m for one of those heartleas otre?idatittg say under tdia'«eRt.” 

things yonder, who have no feeling Icn* the Hallo !” said my friend j “asleep, oh? How 
beautiful; the strong, the— dM you like it, though ? A little too small a 
“ What is it. Captain Bideaboot P” she said, cjrib, eh ?*' 
sweetly to that officer, "who was standing over “ Small 1** I said, indignantly, “ Whai‘ dp 
her. A ohill i>ass^ athwart my heart like a you call large? What do. you call symmetry ? 
knife. Captain Bideaboot was a giant. Mil- What do you call massiveness, shape, outline, 
tonic in his proportions ; Goliath ‘ m a dress- proportions P 1 say,” I continued, excitedly, 
suit I hated and ^ scorned him with a deep, “ what do you call these? You a judge ?” 1 
“deadly, 4efiaiit, passionate scorn. added, derisively. “Talk of what you know — 

He took her away — took her to the dance, pipes, bats, and the United Sulileld Buffers. 
With a horrible gnawing I marked their pro- There’s ^our line.” 

gress. I had to own myself, with a friglitful He was scared at my manner, and did not it- | 
pang, that they were suited. He was a Pata- siime the subject. I waited for him with an j 
gonian, and yet, 0 yes, a graceful Patagonian, iuleliectuai bludgeon raised to smash him if he ! 
There was, 1 owned it with a loud groan, mus- should ; but he didn’t. i ! 

cular poetry somewhere. They performed llieir “ We shall go out there to-morrow,” 1 said ; 
dance, and swept a road clear for themselves in the “ you and I.” ; 

little room. It was line; like the gi-eat Miltonic “1 can’t,” he said. “1 have an engage- I 
monster again, I trembled while compelled to ment.” ! 

admire. It was over ; but another creature, one “ Tlie Duffers, I suppose P” I said, scornfully, j I 
of the vertebrate order called a brotlier-offiper, “ Put them off. 1 have no engagement. /7? j i 
came crawling up, and to him the man Hide- go.” , ' 

aboot banded her. Xiidcaboot then went hib He was again cowed. lie agreed. We went | 
w’ay, mopping and fanning himself with liis next day. We joined hi a cab; but he pro- j, 
hankerchief ; for he suffered by exercise. posed it feebly. ! 

The other was a wretched thing; a mere VVe got 1o Triton Villas. We saw her. Papn, |' 
reptile, if I may be pardoned ihe nou.n. His mamma, and all the world, excejit a younger [ , 
action was ungraceful; I could see she was sister, were out ; and by a sudden and ferocious j 
suffering agouies wtli him. It was soon over, look, I made /iim devote himself entirely to this | 
and then, after an interval, came — i declare yes child of nature. I'he child took him presently ! 
— that — that — deast (I nmt call him some- to show him her doll. JFe got on deliglitfully, I 
thing)— again offered his odious person for the “But the secret,” 1 said"; “what you are |’ 
measure that was now about commencing; addicted to. Bo, no tell me.” * . 

and she, I grieve to say, yielded. And yet to “ Ali, it is a vice,” she said, M’ith a sigh ; | 
me, writhing in a comer, the sight w’us beautiful “an unwomanly vice. Tlic world would point 
to see, as they floated, rather surged, with a at me if tlicy knew. The mouth of an enemy,” i 

f entle roll round the room. Other mere ordinary she added, prettily, “often steals away our j 
ancing fry fell away from their path like waves brains, you know.” \ 

before a ship’s keel. Going away, I caught her Where had 1 heard that ? “ But this obscure | i 

for a moment. My friend had conic to me an language,” I said. i 

hour before, and proposed with a strange “ It js growing on me every clay,” slie said, 1 
effrontery that w’c should again “join in a cab” mournlully. “ i am enslaved to it, and cannot 
home. Poliowing my massive charmer as she shake it off. If 1 told you, you w^ould despise ; 

floated by I agreed mechanicall}", and he had me, and yet I mean well.” j 

gone out to secure a vehicle. That conveyance 1 was growing alarmed. These were plirases 1 
hud been retained now moi’etliau an hour, yet 1 usually applied to om? species of human vice 
did not regal’d it. Strange to say, /le did not ; the most clegrading of our nature. Surely — | 

though we were to “join.” surely — in one so young, so grand, so noble — ! i 

I caught lier for a moment in the moral sense ah ! that was it. To keep that splendid system ; , 
of the word. “ Sit down,” she said ; “ T want well strung, who knows but that some stimu- 

to talk to you.” latiug i 

“ Yqu must tell me,” 1 said, “this secret. “1 will give you a hint,” she said, in a low 
What is it like ? Something large, grand, stu- meaning voice, and looking round to sec she . 
jMjndous.” ’ was not heard. “ DobbUr has just sent me ihc 

“ I can’t,” she said, smiling ; “ you would nmieriaU^ and 1 have contrived to stmggk them 
laugh at my weakness, for a weakness it is.” m"' 

A.weukness\\i\itr \ Physical? ^so. But I was At this moment her parents returned. Wo ^ 
bunting to know. went away ; I in sorrow and gtief, and a prey to ; 

** Something that I am sadl^ addicted to,” a thousand misgivings. “ What,” said 1, as ! 
she said, with meaning, “and daren't tell you. journeyed home in the cab we had joined ia (1 ;! 
Good night come and see lue. You under- mean that I had joined — I mean that he dMt 
stand me^T can see,” join in), “what is the popular quotation about 

Perhaps I did. Hut with reference to that the moutli — ‘an enemy stealing our brains ?” | 

Bideaboot, did he u’nder.stand ? — as well, or per- “ To drivk,” he replied, humbly ; “ to strong .j 
haj's better ? “I should like,’^ I said aloud, drink indulged in to excess. And the accurate j 
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] sliape of the quotation is somethiiig about put- 
I tinf? an enemy in our mouth to steal away our 
1 brains. It occurs iii Othello.” 
j * ** You should lecture,” 1 said, sarcastically, 

I *‘on the immortal bard, and on the unities, 
j Jteserved seats, five shillings. Your exegesis-^ 
I I believe that is the new word — your exegesis 
I would be entertaining. You would draw.” 

I This bitterness silenced liim. He would not 

j again presume to be merry at my expense. 

I i “ You must come with me,” I said to him, 

! j “as near to midnight as is convenieni.” 

li Midnight!” lie said, amazed. ‘‘Where? 

: Why?” 

, Where? Why? 

; : “To Triton Villas ; and because I want you,” 

said 1, fuiswcring his two questious curtly. 

I “That is the where, and the why. Wc are 

' going to walk bj mglit. 1 must satisfy the 

; hom'd doubts that you have raised.” 

“ J raised ! AYlmn ? Where ?” Ue st^p])etl 
' I himself hastily. " I mean, 1 raised none.” 
i “We will watch,” 1 said; “you at the back, 
I at the front. You at the side, 1 at the other; 

, you all round generally, 1 evers where. You 
understand me?” 

I “ No,” he said, vacantly. 

I ‘’And yet,” T said, with pity, “if I ad- 
i dressed you in the slang of your profession — 

j for cnel'cting, with the addition of pipes, f.v 

i yon r profession— you would understand. \ could 

adapt my language to the meanest capacity ; but 
j I won’t.” 

i He was stung hy this cutting remaik, and 
I agreed without a w'ord more. 

I 'rowartls midnight, or more acourately spenk- 
,I ing, about eleven o’clock, wc again — and for the 
, last time — ^joined in a cab, on the old commaii- 

dit6 principle. 1 had a st range foreboding, as I 
took my seat, and the strange sound of tlic door 
' closing with a jar and discordant jam. Sonie- 
' thing was impending, I was convinced, but I 
would know the woret. 

We reached the neighbourhood of Triton 
Villas, and drew np the vehicle in a by -lane, 

! j where he was to wait onr coming. I may add 
j that this arrangement was not perfected until 

I I after the exhibition of a disheaitening lack of 
! confidence in the jiersou wlio drove, and who 
’ required a jiartial settlement of his claims before 
. I he would consent to let us go our way. I w’cnt 
; I my way cautiously, my friend following vacantly 

i as in a dream. liere was — were— which is it ? 

, Triton Villas. 

; I Ail wqs still, as I looked over the railings ; 
Ij all was hushed in repose. Not a sound. From 
' I one window’, and from one only, flashed light. 
;1 I knew w’hose window it w'as, from informal ion 
j ; 1 had received. * When 1 received it, I tliought 

1 1 myself blessed; but there are things — and I 
I don’t know whose the thought is — wliich it is 
I better wisdom nol to know^ It was her win- 
I dow, without shutters, but with a yellow, blind 
down— ala^ ! loo much 'down— illuminated from 
• behind. Shadows — a shadow, rather^passed 

j at times fitlully across.^ A grand, stately, full, 

1 > 


comprehensive shadow, wiiich I would ha\c 
picked out among a thousand shadows. These 
reflections have an individuality of tlieir own. 

We were still at the railingsHookingtbrough. 
He coughed; there was a sUght fog, nateal 
in the country, risingfrom the ground. Ituruill 
on him fiercely, and he did not cough again for 
some time. Suddenly the shadow, hitherto 
restive and unsteady, acquired a darker inten- 
sity, which could be explained, on principles of 
natural philosophy, by a nearer approach to tlfe 
window. It seemed to expand in size, and re- 
mained perfectly calm and quiescent. WLat 
was she — it — about to do? Had she-^it— 
seen us? My breath came and went. Sud- 
denly — how shall I tell it ? but I was ttcar to 
fainting at the moment, and but for the rails 
would have fallen — I saw— saw — ^saw distinctly, 
projected — yes, projected is the word — with all 
the vividness of a spectral image in a photo- 
graph, projected upon tlie blind, a shadow of 
some material object in her liand. Iiidiatiuct 
at first, with a horrible vividness, it gradually ; 
took shape — a vile, odious, terrific, but unmis- j 
takable shape. The outlines of an object but ! 
too familiar, tapering at the neck (tlie object’.^ j 
neck), distended and swollen about the body ' 
(the object’s body), and distinctly applied to | 
the mouth (lior mouth) — a FLftsK ! its contents I 
partaken of, not, not by the agency of tlie ve- 
hicles furnished by civilisation, but with the ' 
degrading smqdicity of savage life. j 

it was all over. The dream was past, and I | 
tottered away to — the cab, my friend hu- I 
inanely leading me. J 

This, then, was the secret of those mysterious ^ | 
alJusioiis — tile “little vice \vhich she was ,ad- !, 
dieted to”-^of which she' dure not tell her 
parents, and “ the materials” for which (there 
was an Irish student at an inn of Court always ' 
caliiug for what he called the materials ; I knew , 
what fie meant) she had to “get in” privately, i 
Worse than all, was the strange mcu’al obliquity j 
wbicli could lead her to speak so lightly of tli’c I 
fatal j)a&sion, which would load her by slow de- ; 
grees down the abyss. | 

Sucii a night I spent. A female, too 1 Was | 
not this the most degrading feature. Moralists j 
tell us, tliat for a man there is hope, but onvc ! 
a female become enslaved, then reformation is 
all but impossible ! i i 

l! 

I determined to tear her from my heart, ; 
and go buck to the outraged Ffolleit, to tlic i! 
Erskinc, the Scarlett, too Jong neglected. And j' 
vet I could not shut out her image, that is to ,, 
say, that particular image, with its horrid ac- j 
corapaiiiment. It was always before my eyes. i 

She wrote to me, iuvitiug me to go and sec ' 
her; she wanted to talk to me, she said; I | 
understood her. (I did undersliuid her.) In a I j 
postecriptuni she added, “ Pcrluflss I con- j , 
fide to you the little weakness y^u were so ■ ! 
curious about.” • i 

^ 1 wrote a reply, half mysterious, half scorn- 1 j 
ful— I wonder what she thought of it. I-tohl ji 
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I CTTAPTEll IX. 

'j The extra post-coach which carried Arllmr 
I and Ids fortunes had, by reason, no doubl, of its 
exceptional character, so many extra prciimiiia- 
i ries < o perform, and adieus to make, that it did not 
rumble finally from the yard of the Merry Priva- 
tr(*r till after dusk. Goycrnmeiit — which collce- 

I tive subst antive, for reasons best known t o it self, 
t evinced quite a personal interest in. this present 
' co’ich-joumcy— had allowed fourteen hours for 
,1 the vehicle to reach Harwich, a distance of 

I I sc^enly miles; and, as these would 'for the 
most part he hours of darkness, a tmsty guard 

' had been further provided to watch over its 
I safety, 

TJiis individual, after the fashion of other im- 
portant characters, made liis appearance only at 
the hist moment : and, uhou he did show, nearly 
fug lit cued a nervous laclj -passenger into hyste- 
I nes by the multitude of lethal w capons sprinkled 
about his person. 

Just Ixdbrc leaving, a very weighty square 
box, iron-bound, and secured witli a most osten- 
tatious padlock, was borne fiom the inner ofliee, 
and let down with great care and ceremony into 
j the fore-boot. 

Treasure,” said a knowing passenger to his 
( neighbour, with a wink, 
j “O, 1 do wish they woiildn^t!” said the 
I nervous lady, trembling from head to foot. 

I ** Wouldn’t what, ma’am ?” said the fonnidable 
' guard, bending his busliy brows. 

I “Put in money, plea.«-c, sir,” said the lady, 

I timidly. “lt*s like inviting them. Does govern- 

ment Vant us murdered, please?” 

“ TlwJy send me to prevent it, ma’am,” replied 
the haughty guard “Jump in, if you please. 
I Coach waits.” 

Pive mhes an hour, including stoppages, was 
I regarded in those*days as excellent speed. The 
extra post-coach disdained such creeping ways, 
I and had been scaixsely three hours on the road, 
j when they approached Ingatestone, nearly twenty 
miles frohi town. ^ 

A long hill, however, intervened, and* the 
, sudden change of pace aroused the dozing tra- 
vellers to the knowledge that they were crawling 


up au ascent, lined on either hand by a bank and 
woodland. They were within a few yards of the 
summit of the hill, when a loud exclamation 
from f!ic guard startled ever^’body. The coiui 
gave a rough jerk onward, as if the horses baa 
been urged to sudden speed. Tlien came a half, 
and an authorilatne voice — 

“ Plmg that down !” 

Down went a blunderbuss on the road. It 
was that borne by the foimidahle guard. He j 
had snapped it, honestly enough, at the speaker ; , 

but the piece had missed tire, the robber’s pistol 
was at his head, and all the fire-weapons m the i j 
world could not have saved his skull. 

With one hand, tlie robber look away the 
guard’s remaining arms; the other still holding 
the pistol about an inch from his eye. There was 
a moment’s pause; then the coach door was 
oi)(*n<‘d, and a white band, sparkling with gems, 
but with the thumb black as ink, was extended 
into the ciiele. 

“ Purgive me ! Purses. Quick, if you plea'-e. 
The mad for London is coming. You know very 
well 1 can't search two coaches at once.” 

A lapid fumbling ensued, and scvei'al purses 
were pul into the, liand. Then commenced a 
reluctant tugging at watches. 

“ Keep those ! J^urses only ! Now, sir !” said 
the highwayman, toueliiug Ilaggerdora. 

“I have not a inirsc, nor much of moneys,” 
replied Arthur, “ but 1 

“ What’s that in your hand ?” 

“ Only a 

“ A snuff-box. I’ve lost my own. Toss it 
hither.” 

“ ril die first,” said the boy. 

“ Young tool !” was the only retort, as the 
practised hand made one swoop into the coach 
and vanished with the snuff-box. Enough, gen- 
t Icineii ! A good journey 1” 

“ Heaven be praised !” ejaculatedthe nervous 
lady. 

“ Have they got the treasm-e, you?” inquired 
a male passenger of the discomfited guard. 

“ No, they ain't got the treasure,” growled the 
latter, “Por why? There wa’n’t none. It 
were a trap, you see. The treasure’s gone by 
the reg’lar coach. And the robb^ he know’d 
on it” 

“This is a paferiial gov%rnmenV^ said tlie 
passenger, dashing up the window. “Trap, 
indeed ! Baited with the public !” ^ 
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E\ ery aggrieved individual feels for the p^ic. 

The coaeh was k tlie very act of gettiai^ into 
motion, when— 

“ Hdd, there ! Stop V* Was shouted, and tlie 
steaming horse exf the robber reappeared at the 
coach door. "The glass popped, as if it knew 
tlie touch of his huger. 

'‘you—boy 1 MT^ere M you steal tiiis ?** he 
questioned, roughly, thrusting foi-ward the 


I steal not T* said Arthur, indignantly. ** Zey 
found it iii ” 

The robber seized the boy by the collar, and 
dragged him forward, so that the light of the 
coach-lamps fell Ml upon both their faces. The 
upper part of the robber’s face was covered with 
a black silk mask. 

“ You are a thief, sir,” he muttered, “ I take 
you into my custody. Descend. Do you hear?” 

Arthur was powerless in the man’s gripe, and 
was obliged to obey. 

Drive on!” said the robber, levelling his 
pistol. 

The coachman lashed his horses, and young 
Haggerdorn was left alone wiili iiis captor. 

'^EoUow me, boy,” said the lattci-, *‘and, if 
you can trust a robber’s word, be sure you shall 
receive no injmy, I must speak with you, and 
this is ticklish ground. Eoilbw; close.” 

He touched his horse wilh the spur, and 
sprang into the thicket, Arthur scrambling over 
the barrier as best lie might. Threading the 
copse, they crossed a field or two, entered a 
green lane, thence passed into an orchard, and 
slopped before a decent cottage. Here the 
robber dismounted, and allowing his horse, 
which seemed perfectly at home, to seek his own 
place of concealment, conducted Ai’thur into the 
hut. A fire was smouldering on the hearth. 
The robber flung upon it a bundle of dried furze, 
producing a blaze which made the room as light 
as day. * 

“Kow, answer truly, boy. Where did you 
get tliis box?” 

Arthur replied that it had been found in 
a bouse in Jermyn-street, left there by nobody 
knew whom. 

“Tbu know. Speak, sii’,” said the robber, 
seizing him by both anus with a force which, 
though gently exerted, seemed to paralyse every 
nerve, 

Arthur hesitated. 

“I can guess,” he said. 

“Wlio?” 

*'DordIiob.” 

^‘Lord Beelzebub! These are the arms of 
—Who was your father, boy ?” 

"I never knew him.” | 

"Your mother?” 

^‘Deacl” 

The robbeV started. 

Dead'*,” (He drew his hand slowly across his 
brow.) “My boy, this was hers, your mother’s 
and mine !” 

“Yours!” 


““I am Lord Loh, your brother.” 

Arthur turned wl)i^.as usJies. 

"And— and— «e Blunder ?” he gasped. 

madder, ladP’ saM Lord Iwb, showing 
his white teeth, “ Be mtofe particular. Which 
murder ? "What affmr conxsqrned you ?” 

“I mean— in Jermyn-street— the ” ■ *'" 

“OldHumpagc? Hal” \ 

A light flashed a(?mss the casement. IS^ext 
moment the door was dashed in, and the officer. 
Armour, followed by half a dozen others, flung 
himself boldly bn the Black-Thumb, 

Whether the latter was actuaiV confounded 
by the sudden onslaught, or, at once compre- 
hendmg the hopelessness of escape, purposely 
forbore resistance— certain it is he was secured 
without difficulty-after winch. Armour, turning 
to Arthur and congratulating him on the safety 
of his person and property, requested him to 
accompany them to the house of tlie magistrate, 
a short distance offi The young man, feeling as 
though walking in a dream, assented, and, the 
little dw^elling having undergone a rapid scarcii, 
without producing anything of a suspicious 
-nature, the parly set forth. 

CIIArTEll X. 

Tue demeanour of Lord Lob was singular, and 
contributed in no small degree to the confusion 
of Arthur’s brain. Since liis capture, the robber 
had neither turned his eyes towards his brother, 
nor had he addressed a single syllable 1o him nor 
to any one else. Still preserving the same strange 
silence, he was placed before Mr. Thicklcs, the 
uuigistratc of lugtitestoim, who liad appareni ly 
sat up to that unwonted horn* in the expectation 
of such a visitor. Several of the coach-passcugcrs, 
and the guard, were already in attendance; 
and, so eager were these good folks in furthering 
the ends of justice;, that Aidliur’s testimony was 
not, for the present-, requh-ed. The examination 
ended with the committal of the prisoner on the 
chai’ge of highway robbery, the magistrate in- 
timating that, by express order from the govern- 
ment., he would not be sent to tbo county prison, 
but to London, there to answer charges of a 
more serious nature. 

So effectually, in fact, 'was Lord Lob compro- 
mised in the eye of the law through many a 
previous exploit, that it was scarcely deemed 
necessary to take the usual measures for securing 
his conviction on this charge, and it was finally 
settled'that all the outwai'd-bound witnesses, with 
the exception of Arthur Haggerdorn; who evinced 
no kind of reluctance to remain, should be allowed 
to proceed on their voyage. 

A chaise was then ordered, to convey the 
redoubted prisoner to town^^ and Arthur was 
about to follow the others from the room, d^hen 
Armour touched his arm,' and showed the snuff- 
box. 

“ Where did you tell me you got thih, young 
gentleman?” 

“I tell you not,” replied Arthur, “ but I do , 
now/ hliss Humpage gave it.” 
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^‘HaJir 8»iA Mr. Annear, Goo^ 

pig;ht, iur. . . . k Msaat $m to bo bim» 4i4 obo 
th^ my prctt:rf*^ oo!mo(aui8eKi the Aer, with 
an (4d oonbiwon of^peroons. *’'How who’tl 
havetkmglitii? l)oep, deep!’* 

.* Artlnir found a lodging in the little Tillage iimj 
but to sleep Was out the question, and he 
passed the gi-eatcr part of the cheerless night 
sitting with his head buried in his hands, a prey 
' to that complete despondency which, in such 
nature*?, succeeds, on a sudden check, to the 
j Jugbest jiope. His guiding star had iaUen, and 
left him in darkness. Poity was lost to him. 
Ills own brother was probably her father’s 
I assassin. Ho himself might bo oalldU upon to 
take some share in the convicting testimony, and 
this officer would claim the rich reward. 

Air. iVrmour and Lord Lob rode together in 
the chaise, two of the forinei’s safollitcs, wdl 
armed, seated on the box, and four othcis i rotting 
men’ily alongside. There was no apprehension 
of any attempt at rescue, and the woithy officer, 

I who felt the oontiuued silence act painfully upon 
I his own exhilaration of spirit, did his utmost to 
cheer and lead his eompaiuoii into discouise 
' The illust lions piisoner remained inscrutable, 
lie I cplied, courteously indeed, bait curt ly, and 
neitlicr smile uor retort icwardcd Mr. Almolll’^ 
exert ions. The white fine face gazed millions of 
I miles aw a), and the officer felt, with disgust, 

I that he W’as no bettor company for bis capti\e 
, than aniudilleieuily-tramed baboon might lia\c 
I been for Socrates. 

Moreover, as they drew near Loudon in the 
early dawn, an expiession passed at luten^als 
over the robbci’s face, which went near to app.il 
I even Armour, Such a look it w as that, in the 
case of a wi etched woman condemned some 

I years since to die for many murders, ail but 
scared the watchcis fioni her cell. Ifnglitlul 

I I throe of the awakened spirit, m its last despaii- 
ing effort to pierce upw^ard tjirough the load ot 

1 suffocating crime ! 

I Sufficiently cognisant of the workings of the 
guilty mind to form some idea of what was 
ing in Lord Lob’s, Armour lesolved to make an 
' , attempt to turn it to account, and, aecoidmgl>, 

( began in an easy tone : 

"That was a nice May-game you played 
my lord, now wasn’t it ? But, bless my body, ot 
1 1 all l^e queer matters you’ve put a hand to, that 
1 1 what d’ye call it— yonder— J crm.v n-strcci w ai — 

I was about the queerest ! Whatever your folks 
' wanted with that old chap, bothers me ; and 1 
I * don’ I mind telling you, in confidence, it did bother 
I me. We gave it up. Soon as we knew for 
I ' certain ’twas a pjant of yours, up we gave it ! 

I *It’a just one of his games,’ says the governor, 

I * p’r’aps for fun.’ But thcie’s people that don’t 
like mystery, and, 1 tell you what— -no, I won’t, 

I for you seem out o* sorts, and 1, ali, ah~« — ” con- 
j eluded Mr. Armour, with a yawn, and sinlaug 
I ! back into his eonicr. 

* j The ^isoiicr turned, and looked at him with 
' something of his old humorous ex|ression. 


*^Oat with it, Henry ” he said. 

" Come, that’s better, my lord. tirbat 

X like to see rejoined the offiioer. ** Ton and 
me have jogged on together a gbod many yeap* 
comfortable, on dilfer^t sides of ibe way to be 
sure. How you win, now I. Lots of doubles 
you’ve run upon us, but we’ve got three-fifths oJ 
them originals you set up with, and now we*vo 
got so that’s even.” 

" Not quite,’* said the prisoner. « ^ ' 

" Now wiiat*s the use of your contesting i hat ?** , 
asked the officer, as if rather injured. "You 
might do a deal better than Ah, here we i 
arc in London. Wc shall soon shake hands, my ' 
lord *’ 

" Shall wo ? Then push on, Henry, my boy, I 
with what you arc dying to say.** ^ 

" W cU, hci c it is, m> lord. Ton ain’t a common i 
cracksman,” ‘'Uid the officer, deferentially; "I i 
w ouldii’t be so ru de as I o say you was. N at uraUy, ’ 

I folks like to know sometbiug of your wajs and 
I workings, and what a mmi like you meant by 
uch and sucli tlungs, that seemed no particular 
good to anybody. There’s nothing the public i 
pays for more sweetly than curiosity. Bless , 
}ou, they don’t caie u'/urt they pay to know i 
why’s why ! Now >ou’ie booked, you’d have | 
iettcis every diy, perluips bookys and bill}- I 
doos, but ail wanting to know about this, i 
(hat, and t’other. You’ll want a secretary, my < 
loid»” 

" Accept the post, my Henry,” said Lord Lob, ■ 
leaning back weduly. i 

" i Cdu’i , m,v loi (i , you’ve no confidence in me i 
even now, when it don’t signify this pinch of 
snuff,” said the officer, drawing out the niys- 
;t(Mious box, ds if abdidctcdly. “Now, lor | 
!(.\aiiiplc, tbks louiinds rue. Here’s a business, 
which don’t multer, for .vou’re not gomir to bp 
botlieicd about Yet the old man's daughter 
would give — I declare 1 don’t know whaf that 
ijiil wouldn’t give —to know what went of her 
lather* But it’s no manner of use your tcUiug. » 
A thousand pound, nor ten, would bo no good to I 

JOU.” I 

“ What floes she offer?” 

“As if you didii’l know, my lord!” said the i 
other, with affected disbelief. | 

“ Suppose me ignorant, Henry. What does i 
the 1 oung lady pioposc P” I 

“ To marry t he man who finds out who siiiril cd | 
aw av her father, alive or dead. A ad her f<» t uiic, i 
wdiioli is her own, isn’t less than one huudicd ' 
thousand pounds,” said Air. Armour, almost ’ 
sulcmnlj. “Now, l/iere's a chance in a poor 
follow’s way !” 

There was a minute’s jirofound silence. Thou 
then* eyes met. The prisoner made a alight 
raovciucnt that might be interrogative^ with hie I 
bead. Armour shook Ins. ^ 

“ Can't do that, nowaj «?, my lord ; tftit I'll toll i 
you what, if theie’s anything or anybody you 

want looked to after the ^>ou know, i’ll give 

you my bond lor five thousand.” j 

“ 1*11 think of it,” was the reply. After w hich I 
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not another ’w'ca^ «xchaft??ed till theiflocqn;^ 
w^5 of* NefW^ate received tho illnetfiona 
prisoner. 

o:^Fti9n.xi. 

AitrHtrfe retnnied to LoiodoSi witltin. a few 
hours of Ins brother^ but utterly unable, 
nnder the changed dreumsfances, to face his 
fermer home, engaged a small lodging in Skinner- 
street, Snow-hiu, and then (in accordance with 
^ Jlkections he had received from the police) 
^a&ed down to the prison, to communicate his 
i adtesB. Eequested to walk into the governor’s 
room, that functionary accosted him in a very | 
civU tone. ! 

" You are claimed, I understand, sir,** he re- 
marked, by our latest arrival— a personage but 
too well icnown— as his near relation, though for 
' many years a stranger. Is it so ? Are you his 
brother?** 

Arthur replied that he had, at present, no 
other testimony than the assertion of the person 
in question; but that ho was well aware that 
his mother had had a son older than himself, 
of whose death she had never received assurance. 

“ Nature, at all events, throws iu her evi- 
dence,** said the governor, looking steadily at 
him. I have seldom seen a more extraordinary 
re&emblancp.’* 

Then adding that the prisoner had requested 
that his brother, and he only, miglit be admitted 
to his cell, he committed Arthur to the charge 
of a turnkey, and in another minute, in the 
strongest room in the prison, the two brothers 
stood, onco more, face to face. 

" Sit down, Arlhur Haggerdorn, and make 
yourself comfortable,** said Lord Lob, " and 
don’t interrupt me, so long as you imdersland, 
for 30U bpoak an odd sort of lingo for a Briton. 
We arc quite alone (no, that fellow’s a dummy — 
Stone-deaf),** glancing at a warder who sat in a 
comer of the cell. So you needn’t sing out if 
I own that I am the greatest miscreant that ever 
I scourged mankind, Jf I could only tell how^ 
when, and why, I embraced scoundrelisra as a 
profession, it might be useful ; but I can’t. 1 
was flung into the world, a little lump of ini- 
quity, and my sonl was never scraped from its 
beginning. There’s a crack in the crust, now, 
or yow wouldn’t be here to peep into it, take 
your oath of that ! Our father, Lord Hawk- 
weed, was a scoundrel (I beg the peerage’s 
pardon), a scoundrel, I remark, a poltroon, and, 
I hope, for his own sake, a madman too. lie 
gave me bread, that’s true— not much, even of 
that — he bheated my mother— o/^r mother, with a 
mock- marriage (you’ve no chance of the co- 
ronet, my boy !)-^eserted her ; very likely broke 
her heart. How the devil, with such a fellow’s 

blood in your veins, pou ever esc 1 forgot 

our mother, child,” added tlie robber, almost 
apologetioallj, as he hedf-extended his band, then 
instantly ^withdrew it. “But time presses; 
this is not what I wflnt to say. You’re in love, 
boy. That’s enough. Don’t answer. In love 
with Miss Jermjm-strcet— what’s her name? — 


Miss 3 ^umpage, whd«tei 4 ^ t&t the murderer 
of her substantial si^e, sM hli^eommissioned you 
to tl'ack me out, as the her hand. She 

gave you that snuff-box as a jlialisulim, thinking, 

1 suppose, that it would lea|i Iroin your pocket 
at the owuej:*s approach 1 Bow did she kiww 
that box belonged to my mother ?” 

“ She did liot know that, nor even JT that,” 1 
said Arthur. “ My mother must have concealed 
ze box, of purpose. Armour, ze officer, said it 
had been yours.’* 

“ Not mine. My fattieris,” said the robber, t 
"However, boy, it seems you’ve caught me. 

And now/”* 1 

Arthur «gazed wistfully at his brother, but 
made no reply. 

“Tell her,” resumed the latter, speaking 
slowly, “tell her— I am sorry to disappoint 
you— sorry, too, for my own reputation, for, by 
the. blood of all the Hawkweeds that ever 
poisoned air, it was as clever a thing as 1 can 
remember ; but, Arthur, boy, your own hand is 
not clearer of that old man’s Wood than mine.” 

“ God he prai.sed !” said Arthur, fervently. 1 

“ That’s kind, at least, since it may cost you ' 
your bride !” remarked Lord Lob. “ I owe you | 
something m return, my boy. Stay a moment; , 
let me think.” '(He paused for a minute.) “ If 
this Jcrni)n-street affair were the work of any ' 
London hand, I MUsi have known who was in it. | 
No ; ’tis impossible. Now, there’s a tidy knot , 
of Halifax boys -’tis much their style of work— 
pluck, and finish. But, then, Gaunter would 1 
have been dow 11 on his old pals ; that won’t do. | 
Jilling George, of Liverpool? Just the cull. 
Exactly the kind of fancy-business he takes to. | 
It’s some foreign game, Arthur, rely upon it. j 
Now, my friend, Jilling George jabbers Dutcli 
and Erench like a magpie ; tliere must have been 
much to arrange; they could Jiave gone to no- 
body but him. ’Twas Jilling George, or nobody. 

^ Be off now, boy, and come to me to- 
morrow, at noon.” 

He made so imperative a gesture, that Arthur 
was fain to obey without a word ; and returned, 
sadly enough, to his humble lodging. 

News at that period was neither swift nor 
sure. Nevertheless, the inhabitants of twenty- 
seven, Jermyn-street, were still at breakfast, 
when a rumour, dating from the delivery of the 1 
milk, began to circulate in the house that the 
past night had been signalised by an important 
capture— no less than the redoubted chieftain 
of the Black-Thumbs— while the apparition of 
Mistress Ascroft at her window, making wild , 
and agitated but unintelligible signs, gave a sort t 
of colour to the further report that the Harwich ^ 
road had been the scene of, ahd the extra post- i * 
coach a sharer in, the adventure. 

Presently arrived Mr. Hartshomo, in high 
excitement. Yes. It was true. The cqach had 1 
been, stopped and plundered, the guard having 1 
been first disarmed. Notliing coqld exceed the 
cowardice 4>f the passengers, male and female, i 
who, at sight- of the black thumb, permitted 
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i themselves to be stripped like lambs, uatil one 
j of the party (a very young man, who had hitherto 
I been unable to disengage his arms from his ro- 
j ; quclaure) leaped from the carriage, flung him- 
j self upon the assaUant, and, though dragged 
j through a ,hed^e . and several fields, succeeded 
! at * l^gth ^ in mastering his antagonist^ aud^ de- 
j li^ering him up to a mounted patrol,, who most 
j opportunely made his> appearance. 

Great as was the difficulty of identifying this 
intrepid champion with the slight and delicate 
^ young artist, love might have overcome the 
• obstacle, had not the arrival of more authentic 
; tidings saved him the troeffilc. A note fix>m Sir 
I James PolhiU, without especially i^ieiitioning 
Armour, announced the capture of the noted 
I ; robber by a piarty of police, detached with that 
; I express design. 

I Then passed a long and anxious morning, un- 
; relieved by furthermews, Polly Meandering about, 

I I utterly unable to devote her tliouglits to any of 
j lier usual occupations. What was to be the 
! result? Was Lord Lob m reality the guilty 
! person ? Hopeless as was the unfortunate man’s 

situation, w'ould he not surely confess? The 
conviction of the authorities that the outrage 
was of this man’s contriving was strong as ever, 

' and Polly herself had learned to regard it as a 
; I fact. The vengeance she had invoked was about , 
' to descend. Her father’s death would be ex- 

I j piated. And, then — the reward ?...., 

j I Later that day, the prisoner requested an in- 
; I terview with his captor. 

. j Mr. Armour, who had taken care to be within 
: ’ easy call, hastened to the prisoner. 

I I “ Henry, you’re an ass,” was Lord Lob’s 
; ! greeting. “ It won’t do. Stick, lu} buy, to the 

i shop. You understand me perfectly, and you’ll i 
! take my advice, Henry, because jou can’t help 
: it. I entertain for you (it grieves me to think 
‘ I you won’t believe it) a sincere professional regard, 
i Had partial fortune placed you iu my gang, you 
j! would shortly have beeu a man, sir, equal to 
' ' myself—nobility excepted'— in every quality that 
commands the respect and obedience of energetic 
practitioners in the higher v^alks of tluit art 
, which gives you and your fellows bread. You 
' > might have bequeathed a reputation. But why 
. : dv'ell upon lost opportunities ? As I was saying, 
i 1 I like you, and I don’t mind putting a tolerable 
; I thing in your way, though not precisely what 
i I my wosrthy Henry— misled by a low but pardon- 

I able ambition— proposed to himself. Hear, then, 

; ; my friend. We Black-Thumbs know nothing of 

I I the Humpage plant. It was a foreign seed, 

' ; sown, impudently enough, in my parterre. You 

I j wronged us, Henry— but the injury is lost in the 
j j complimentrT-forf by my coronet, ’twaa a mas- 
!i terly thing!. Now, sir, I can put this black 
{ I thumb upon the man who did it, and I will** 

ji Armour’s eyes glistened, and he had some 
ij difficulty iu concealing his satisfaction i but, 

!i , aware that Lord Lob, when in .a talking Uiood, 

J i especially disliked interruption, discreetly held 

II his peace. 


“ Thk, Hen^,” resumed bis lordship, “ is the 
business. I will point out the individi^ I speak 
of, to— to the Honourable Arthur' Haggerdorn, 
second son of tlie Earl of Hawkweed, brother, 
that is, to your humble servant. The young 
dog, forgetful of his noble blood, has fallen in 
love with the plebeian heiress of this Hump^e. 

He must marry her, good HetUy, not do 
you see? The hopes of Hawkweed centre in 
him, ^d they are of greater import than the 
promotion of a jolly redbreast like thee. Besides,- " 
Hen^, yon know too pinch of rascal ways. Once 
admitted among the swells, not a man of them 
would be safe. But, mark me, on the day the 
Honourable Arthur Haggerdorn maiTies JMGss 
What-you-may-call-it Humpage, HenricuS Ar- 
morius pockets five thousand pounds. Is it a 
bargain ? If so, thy fist, Henry ! if not, go 
tby ways, and say— say truly— that thou h^ r 
heard the last accents from the Up of Lob.” ^ I 

Henry knew w'ell enough that, spile of the 
affected bombast, the robber was in earnest. 
The fist was given. 

“ Imprimis (that is, Henry, iu the first place), | 
a pass for Bob Gaunter. Let him be with me 
this evening,” resumed the prisoner. ' 

“ Why, you know it’s impossible, my lord,” 
cried Armour, really surprised. He’s wanted 
over, and over, and over again, is Bob.” 

“ Let the want stand * over.’ I want him, and 
must lipe him. Get the pass.” 

“Supposing I did, he wouldn’t come,” replied 
the officer, reluctantly. 

“ Try him,” said Lord Lob. 

And the interview concluded*. 

The prisoner was righ t. Sir J ames Tolliill, on 
learning the bubstance of this conversation (bar 
that portion relating to finance), readily con- 
ceded the pass. Mr. Gaunter, communicated 
with through a friendly chamiel, was speedijy 
unearthed, disguised, and admitted within those 
walls it had been the business of his life (after 
crime) to avoid. It was curious to sec this mis- 
creant, “clothed on” with his one virtue, fidelity, 
euieriug the tomb-like prison with the step of | 
a pince, and standing before his doomed caiitaiu j 
without a shade of emotion, save that wliioh i 
had its source in the latter’s “misfortune.” I 

The conversation, conducted in the thieves* j 
tongue, was brief and pithy, and may be concisely 
rendered somewhat as follows : 

“ Blubbering, old boy P” said my lord. 

“ (Do a variety of things to) my eyes if J 
know what’s come to ’em !” replied Mr. Gaunter, 
affecting a delicate surprise. “ But this ain’t a 
good thing to see.” 

“My love to the lads. Bid them take warning. 

Cut the road. It’s low and bad. , I always smd 
so, and what on earth prompted me to that high 
toby touch, last nigh ;, tpp me if I can say 1 I 
could almost feel a hand onmygprad’s bridle, 
dragging him on. No matter. JiUihg George j 
of Liverpool.” . * i 

“What of he?” i 

•“Waated.". 



tOMietodby 


^‘IshetogoP” 

**te6^ ho i». tt good $peB/* 

" TW«*trufi^ ImW— '•* 

'‘BtttwhatP*’ 

" % iho first ti«Hl-^er---^jfou--we-— ** 

** Spilt. , I bjow iy* said Ids leader, fieiroely. 
Bob, he M me asi ill turn oi^ice. Besides, Tm 
lAsult^, 1?hat felbw did the neatest thing of 
the day, here, mnder our very noses, and without 
a *by yotir leave, my loti’ It has been the 
Cosiness of my life to unite the recognised 
cotHftesieS of refined society with the sterner 
mdjgencios of oiir profession. You don^t under- 
stand, my Bob. To put it simply : should tre 
have cracked a Liverpool crib without a word to 
billing Goorge P Boh, he goes. Tip the oifice.” 

**Yery good,” said Mr. Gaunter, perfectly 
resigned to his comrade's fate. “ What was it 
you said he's wanted about ?” 

Thing in Jcrm>n-strcet, Iluiupage. Go you 
to my brother, here’s the address. Put him on 
the trail. If he finds the man, he marries the 
heiress. He’ll reward.” 

Hallo, stop. Jle’d no hand in it.” 

“ Who ?” demanded Lord Lob. 

Jilb'ng George.” 

“ Psha, ’tis no one else.” 

** Just wliat I was going to say,” 

*»Wliat ?” 

** ’Tisn’t nobody else.” 

" Neither George, nor nobody else ? You don’t 

mean, that 

« Yes, I do.” 

The two robbers looked at each other for a 
moment, then burst into a fit of laughter that 
almost infected the deaf dubsman.” 

“Since when have you known this, Bob?” 
asked Lord Lob. 

“Week past.” 

“ Can you put your hand upon him ?” 

•“ Know the doss-ken” (lodging). 

“ All right. Go to my brother, tell him every- 
thing, as you would to me, and say 1 bade jou 
trust liim for reward—and— and good-by, Bob, 
my boy.” 

“ O captain, here’s a ” began Bob, relaps- 

ing into tenderness. 

“ Vamoos, boy,” said Lord Lob, hastily, “ Hie 
dubsman’s scran’s coming. Keniember, your 
captain was neither buzz-gloak, chaunter-cull, 
nor snoaksman, never foxed, nor mooched, fit 
Cocam, nor faked a tadge, nor will he be at last 
lagged for a ramp 1 Thu u orst the pattcrer round 
the govemniettt sign-post can say, will be that 
Lord Lob was a leary gloak, and even that his 
noble blood demanded. Whereiorc, Koliert, stow 
wliids, iipthe jigger-dubbera tushoroou, clinch 
daddies, had bing awast, my ben cull.” 

Translated from what may be called (at that 
period) the languaj^ of Tybumia into modern 
Belgravian, the chieftain’s farewell might be 
rendered thus.* 

“ You mfiy retire, my friend. The turnkey’s 
evening meal is aboutHo arrive. BecoUocf that 
your leader was neither an appropriator of loo§c 


cash; a writer of libeHo^ a^d immoral songs, 
nor a potty, oovar% He neter 

swWted, 3m Ihis neighbours, 

foupit baekwadliy, nor fileW ft fstthing. The 
worst those stn^ 'whio throng 

abm4 the gallows, can say, wiB be, that Lord 
Lob was a remarkably weE-dreeawd ip^viduat 
a ciroumstonee perfectly consonant with Ms high 
birth. Wherefore, Eobert, talk no mosw', liand 
the turnkey a crown, shake hands/ and begone, 
my good fellow ” 


POPULAll NAMBSOE BRITISH PLANTS. 

“A UAlbj,” according to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, “is a word (or set of words) semng tho 
double purpose of a mark to rocal to ourselves 
the likeness of a foimer thought, and a sign to 
make it known to others.” ^ When tho student 
of words arrives at the origin and meaning of a 
word, he finds a picture presented to his mind. 
This lecture is the likeness of the thought or 
tiling recalled or made known. Linnams summed 
up tlic universe ini o three kinds of names of things 
—minerals, plants, and animals — and as these last 
have the quabty of life in common, overythiug 
may be "included under the words Stars and 
Lives ; and the languages or words of mankind 
are murks and signs of their growing knowledge 
of the universe. Knowing and naming have 
gone on together from tlic origin of mankind to 
the present time— from the first man wlio spoke 
of the sun to the first man who made a sun pic- 
tmc. Names, then, are images of the thoughts, 
fossils of the theories, and medals of tho history 
of nninkind. Li names arc to be found traces of 
beliefs, feelings, suggestions, associations, occui- 
reuees, wlnms, fancies, jokes—of every sort of 
thing of wliicli the mind is conscious in itself, 
and all it perceives beyond it. Man, the animal 
wdio has language, leaves in w^ords the rich 
legacy of all his acquisitions of knowledge. The 
most ingenious researclies have failed in ascer- 
taining anything reliable lespeeting the antiquity 
of man, and the study of the relics of ancient life 
bus not yet discovered any milestones measuring 
distance along the eternal road of time, bat tlie 
study of language is revealing to men of tho 
latter half of tlie nineteent li cent my many 
tbingh respecting the men of primeval times 
whose bones became gases thousands of years 
ago. The study of the names of plants, for 
instance, tells us wliat men knew and thought 
I of them ; wlicrc tliey saw them, or whence they 
I obtained them. When studying the popular 
I names of Bntish plants, the daikneas of the past 
j is not cleared up, the shades of our forefathers 
I arc not made vivid as living forms ; but trees and 
shrubs, flowers and fruits, become luminous, 
emitting glimmering lights, affording traces of 
the wanderings and glimpses into the minds of 
our forefalhei's, from recent back to the moat 
ancient times, or from the Viotorian era to tho 
depaitiore from the Asian Bdeu. 
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J>. Prior, b# Iris new, TaltiabJe, and learned 
work on tlie Popnkw Names of British Ftanfs, 
has made this study oompaimtively easy. Seivered 
plants are named from the e^rfch itself— earth- 
ballsi, earth-gall, earth-moss, and earth-smoke. 
The word earth, from a verb signifying tcNsow or 
till, designates the soil which was penetrated, 
ploughed, or labomed, and can be traced in the 
languages of the most anciciit. mitioiis. Ar is 
the root of words signifying labour in the Greets 
Latin, German, and Anglo-Saxon languages. 
Long before the Germanic separated from the 
other races of menj the roots of whose words 
'are to be found in the Indian Vedas, the soil 
bore a name implying the iaboui’s tillage of 
agriculture. Earth-balls is the English name of 
tuber cibarium, called by the Erench truffles, 
and by the Italians tuffola, fi*om the Latin terrm 
tuber, the namo which Pliny gives it. The 
instinct by which the pigs discover these tubers, 
even when deep in the "gi’ound, is one of the 
most marvellous of animal instincts. Certain 
plants of the gentian tribe are called earth-galls, 
from their bitterness, gal or gcallc, whence the 
participle gaUing, being Erisian and Anglo-Saxon 
for disagreeable or nauseous. Earth -smoke 
is a translation of the Latin funiuS terrm, a 
name wliich has been vulgarised into fumitory. 
This plant was long believed by the ancient 
botanists to be produced by spontaneous genera- 
tion without seed, and from vapours rising out 
of the earth. The Grete licrball’’ says, ** it is 
called fume or smoke of the earth, because it is 
engendered of coarse fumositie rysing from the 
eartbe, and because it cometJi out of the earthe in 
great quantite lyke snioke, thys grossc or course 
fumositie of the earth wyiidelh and wrycih out, 
and by working of tlic ay re and sunne toiimeth 
in too this lierbe.’^ The theory, or rather the 
liypothesis of spontaneous generation, has still 
advocates among learned men, and under the 
name of Ilcterogenia is said to be the mode of 
reproduction of certain microscopical plants and 
auimals, wljose seeds or eggs arc not yet knowm. 

Mother of time (Tliymus scri>yllum), mother- 
wort (Lconurus cardiaca), are names derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon term inoder, which is one 
of a group of words indicating the family rela- 
tions clearly traceable to the primeval stock of 
the human species. Bopp considers it to be 
equivalent to the Gennan messen, measure ; and 
Schweitzer regards it as the root of the Sanscrit 
matr, creator. The plants were deemed useful 
to mothers. The names of the plants prescribed 
to maidens throw.an interesting light upon the 
ancient treatment of the diseases of women, 
Maithes or maghet (Pyrethrum parthenium), 
red maydo-weed* (Adonis autumnalis), maudlin- 
wo’rt or moon-daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum), mather (Anthemis cotula). Li Essex 
and Noifulk a grown girl is still called a 
^^mautlicr.” Hence the old saying, 

A. sling a mather, a how for a boy. 

The moon-daisy is a flower dike a large daisy, 

-r i—.- 

and resembling tha pictures .of the full moon. 1 

Tie periods of the moon were tim first mea- j 

Bures of time. Ttie Persian "mail," the Latin | 

mensis, and the English month, with snettilar 
words in many other languages, ai'e ^ trace- 
able to a root "ran;" a* mdftssirii'e's: 

and hence the dedication of the iuau(^-#OijJt i 
or moon-daisy to BiauS^ the patroness of young 
women. 

When the word " lady^’ occurs in plant names 
it sometimes alludes to the Virgin Mary, and iif 
Puritan times if. was changed into Venus ; for 
example : Our Lady’s comb became Venus’s comb f 

Galium verum, or G. mollugo, is called Our 
Lady’s bed-straw, from its soft, pluffy, fiocculent 1 
stems and golden flowers. The name may allude 
more particularly to the Virgin Mary having 
given birth to her son in a stable, with nothing 
but wild flowers for her bedding. Clematis^ 
vitalba, commonly called traveller’s joy, from, the' 
shade and shelter it affords to weary wayfarers, 
is also called Lady’s bower, from "its aptness 
in making arbours, bowers, and sfaadie covertures 
hi gardens.” Si atico arnicria, the clustered pink, i 
which is called tlinft, from fhe past participle of ! 
the verb tkreave or thrive, is, on account of its 
close cushion-Jike growth, callotl Lady’s cusliion* 
Scandix pecten Veneris is calicch Lady^s combi 
the beaks of fhc seed vessels resembling the 
teeth of a comb Alchemilla vulgaris is named 
Lad/s mantle, from the shape and vandyked 
edge of the leaf ; and Campanula hybrida, from 
the resemblance of its expanded flower set on 
its elongated ovary to an ancient metallic mirror 
on its straight handle, is the Lady’s looking-gjass. 

Two plants nilh soft inflated calyces (Anthyllis 
vulueraria and Digitalis purpurea) are Lady’s 
fingers, and Neottia spiralis, with its flower 
spikes rising above each other like braided hair, 
is Lady’s tresses. Dodder (cuscuta), from its 
string-like stems, is called Lady’s laces; and 
* Digmphis arundinacea, from the ribbou-Iike 
striped loaves, L.' fly’s garters. In Wiltshire, 
Convolvulus sepium is called Lady’s nightcap. 
Cypripedium calceulus, from the shape of its 
flower, is called Lady's slipper;, and Cardamine 
pratensis, from tiie shape of its flowers, like little 
smocks hung out to dry, is the Livdy’s smock all 
silver white of Shakespeare. Lady’.s tliimble is 
a name of the blue or hare bell (Campanula 
rotundifolia), and witch’s thimble is commou to 
this blue flower and the white Bilcne. niantima, 
or sea cam pion. Carduus mariaiius is tlic Lady’s 
thistle, the blessed milk thistle, whose green 
leaves have been spotted white ever since the 
milk of the Virgin fell upon it when she was { 
nursing Jesus, and endowed it with miraculous 
virtues. 

Of an exactly opposite- character is Devil’s 
milk, a name given by our forefatheiy^i to the 
EupWbia, from its white acid pgisonous milk. 
While the beaks of the seed vessels <of Scandix 
pecten cause it to be call|d Venus’^ comb, the 
long awns are called Devil’s darning-needles, 
Nigella comxouiata has horned capsules peer- 
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I ing from a bosh of finely diyided involncro, and 
I has ther^c^ boen caUed Devil in the bnsb* 
I jScaibiosa "Bucoisa is Bevirs bit ; Horstm diaboliy 
I eo oallsd^ says the Ortns Sanitatis» <m ibe 
antboril^ of OribasitiSj, because with ibis i^oot 
tbe devil practised sueh power that the mother 
of Go4 of oompasaiony .took from the devil 
the means to do so with it any more ; and in the 
great vexation that he had that the power was 
‘gone from him, he bit it off, so that it grows no 
anore to this day.*' Later authors explain it as 
though the root would cuie all diseases, 
that the devil, out of his inveterate malice, 
grudges mankind such a valuable medicine, and 
bifes it off. 

Not meiely have the Devil, Tenus, and the 
Virgin supplied names to plants, but angels and 
saints have comiected themselves with botanical 
pursuits. Archangel is a name given to one 
umbelliferous and throe labiate plants. An 
angel is said to have revealed the virtues of the 
plants in a dream. The umbelliferous plant, it 
has been supposed, has been named Angelica 
Arohangelica, fi-om its being in blossom on the 
8th of May, old style, the Archangel St. Miehaers 
day. Plowering <m the fete day of such a power- 
ful angel, the plant vas supjioscd to be p*u- 
ticulorly useful as a prcscr\ati\e of men and 
women fi-em evil siiirits and u itches, and of 
cattle from elfshot. 

I Three plants are called Heil) Bennett, Heiba 
' benedicta, Blessed licib, a^ens, hemhok, and 
' valeiian. Valciian is a preservative agjuiist all 
I poisons. Serpents fly from the leaves of hem- 
lock, because they chill to death. Aveus (Geum 
I urbanum) is a plant so blessed that if aiuau 
} carries the root about him no venomous beast 
I can harm him ; indeed, vhen it is grovimg in a 
garden no venomous beast will apiiroach within 
scent of it ; and, according to the author of tlie 
Ortus, “where the root is in a house, the dc\il 
can do nothing, and flies from if, wherefore if is 
blessed above all other herbs.^* Viola tricoloi, 
having three colours on one flower, is called 
j Herb Trinity. The Daisy, as Herb Margaiet, is 
I dedicated to “Margaret tliat was so meek and 
I mild probably from its blossoming about her 
^ ! day, tbe twenty-second of February. The cow- 
slip is dedicated to St. Peter, as Herb Peter of 
the old herbals, from some resemblance which it 

I has to his emblem— a Imuch of keys. Nigelia 
damaBcena, whose persistent styles spread out 
like the spokes of a w^heel, is named Katharine’s 
flower, after St. Kathorme, wlio suffered mart} r- 

’ dom on a wheel. Bunium flexuosum is St. 
Anthonj's nut— a pig-nut— because he is the 
patron of pigs; and Sonccio Jacobaa is St. 
James’s wort, the saint of horses and colts, 
being used in veterinary practice. Most of tlicse 
saintly names were, however, given to the jflants 

I I because their day of flowering is connected with 
^ the feast da:^ of the saint. Hence Iljpericum 
ij quadrangularc is tbe St. Petcris wort of the 
I modern floras, from fts flowering on the twenty- 

ninth of 3unc; Hj^pcricum perforatum is St. 


John's wj^rt, being galled v to scare away * 
demons on 3t, John’$ eve; $arbarea vulgaris, ' 
growtftg in the winter,' h 31. Bwjbara^s cress, her } 
day being the fourth of December, old style; 
and Oentaurea sotstltialis derives its ^specific 
Latin, and its popular nam«^ St. Bamahy's i 
thistle, from its flourishing on the longest .day; 
the eleventh of * June, old style, which is now I 
the tweiity'-second. As Anthony was the patron | 
of pigs, and James of horses, St. Peter was I 
the patron of fishermen, and hence Crithmum j 
maritimum, which grows on sea-cliffs, w'as dedi- I 
cated to this saint, and called, in Italian San 
Pietro; in Prench Saint Pierre; and in Engh^h , 
Sampliire. 

Tbe coiAmon snowdrops arc called Pair maids 
of Pebruary. This name also, like the Saints* 
names, arises from an ecclesiastical coincidence. 
Their wliite flowers blossom about the second 
of Pebruary, when maidens, dressed in white, 
walked in procession at IhePeostof the Purifica- 
tion. The name snowdrop, means a snowy droji, 
and not a drep of snow. ‘There is a phmt which 
has been recently called the snow-flake (Leu- j 
cojimi cestcvuin), to distinguish it from the snow- , 
(bop (Galaiithus nivalis). Mrs, Baibauld de- ' 
senbes the snowy diop by saying, j 

As if Flora’s breath by some transforming power, 

Had changed an icicle into a flower. 

The term drop docs not, however, refer to icicle*!, 
but to the pendants or drops worn by ladies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ceutiiries in their | 
carimgs and brooches, and often panited in 
Dutch and Italian portraits. 

Tragopogon prateusis is called Go-to-bod-at- 
noon, because it closes curly, and Josejili’s 
flower, in allusion to his liisiory. The legends . 
differing respecting the tree on winch Judas I 
hanged himself, Ceicis is called Judas- tiec, 
anti jet a fungus resembling a human car is j 
called Jew’s ear, because it grows on the cider, 
the other tree mentioned in the legends. Coix 
Jaci^ma was formerly called Juno’s tears, but it 
is now called Job’s tears; and the veiwain 
(Verbena officinalis) is named J uuo’s tears, al- 
though it has nothing about it resembling a tear; 
vervain is also called Mercury’s moist blood. 
TTouscleck (Sempervivum tectorum) is named 
Jupiter’s beard, in Prench Jonbarb, and in 
Latin Jovis barba, from its resemblance to the 
sculptured beard of Jupiter. Campanula urti- ' 
oifolia is called Mercury’s violet. A poisonous i 
weed is called .Mercury (IM. perennisX cither ' 
because it operates quickly, or from its having 
been discovered by the god. By some blunder 
an insignificant weed, Circ»a Lutetiana, is in- 
dicated as enchanter’s nigiitshade, instead of 
Atropa mandragora, or mandrake. The man- 
drake was called nightshade from being classed 
with the solana and enchanter’s, after the enchan- 
tress Circe, who bewitched the companions of 
Ulysses with it. The only modem personage 
whose name occurs along with the names of gods 
and saints in botanical nomenclature, is Charle^ 
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' sn^e, *‘A ’ horrible :]geatnew/* 

bemwoiita^ ‘"broke bjit in biff my, mi 
" earned off luany thou^aiii aaen, wbicb 
I troiibled tbe pious emperor* W^aei’efore , be 
prayed earnestly to God^ and k his sleep there 
. appeared unto mm m who- shot an arrow 
from a cross-bow, teHing Wm to mark the plant 
u^ which it fcSl, for that with that plant he 
might cure the army the pestilence. And so 
it really happened ” The plant upon which the 
augejic arrow fell was the Carline tliistle— Carlina 
vulgaris. 

The aneraony grew from the tears of Venus, i 
and the rose from the blood of Adonis. 

• 

But oh the Cythereen! slain and dead, 

The fdr Adonis slain ! 

Her tears as plenteous as the blood he shed, 

She pours amain ; 

And flowers are born from every drop that flows, 

Front tears the Anemony, from blood the Kose. 

; Tlic name Hose comes from a Sanscrit word, 

I siguifykg red. The anemony or wind flower is 
; described as a very fugacious ‘flower. Does the 
I myth whisper that the tears of Venus are soon 
! blown away ? 

! Animals share the liames of plant§ with 
emperors, saints, and gods. Adderis-tongne 
(Ophioglossum vulgalum) and adderwott (Poly- 
gonum bislorta) derive these names from some 
resemblance between the sxnke of capsules of 
the one, and llie writhed roots of the other to 
the tongue and form of the adder, that is, 
eddre, buiner, or poisoner. From the shape of 
its leaf, Tussilago farfara is railed ass's, bull’s, 
or colt’s-foot. Bear-berry (Arbutus uva nrsi) is a 
I favourite food of bears; bcar’s-ears (Primula 
I auricula) has a leaf like the ear of the animal; 
of bear’s-foot (Helleborus hrtidus) the rcsem- 
blaiioe is also to the leaf ; whilst hears’ garlic 
(Allium nrsinura) is so called because the bears 
delight in it. Bees are supposed to be fond of 
the flowers of iho. plant with nettle-like leaves 
called bec-nettlc (Galeopsis tetinhit) ; the flower 
of bee orchis. (Opbrys apifera), resembles a flower- 
bee ; and bee’s nest (Baucus carota) is so named 
from its compact inflorescence. Sedum acre, 
blossoming when the young birds are hatching, is 
called birds’ bread ; from the shape of its leaf, Pol j'- 
gouum aviculare is named bird’s-tonguc ; Orni- 
thopus perpusillus, having claw-like legumes, is 
bird’s-foot ; and Veronica chamaedrj's, from its 
1 bright blue flowers, is called bird’s-eyes. Plantago 
! coronopus is called buck’s-hom, on aoeount of its 

j forked leaves. Anclmsa officinalis, having leaves 
I like the tongue of . an ox, is called bngloss. The 

j seed v^fssol of snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus), 

! bearing an extraordinary likeness to a calf’s 
i skull, is called calfs-snout. The pith of Juncus 
acutuB being used to make rushlights, it is called 
oandlcrush. Phkum pratense, from its cylin- 
drical panicle, and Typha latifolia, from its 
loi^ furry catldus, are both called cut’s-taii ; 
and its juice causes Fuphorbea helitJscopia to be 
named cat’s-miik ; while Kepetajjatai'ia is*cailed 

t . 


because the old herbalists sak' eats 
were retry kuch delighted wsth i^^re smell, iisfc^cb, 

' and taste of it. 'Biree different plank are- wed 
cook’s-comb. Cow-cresa and coWfWheat « $xe 
coarse cress arid wheat. The ikeient word ooiv 
refers to the use of the animal as a beast of 
draught or burden, and in none of tho lnd- 
European languages does the nauie point to an 
animal yielding milk. The very ancient and 
universal word daughter means a milker, but ** 
the animal milked was most probably the goat . 
Oicuta virosa is called cowbane, ft’om its sup- 
posed effect on cows. Crowflower and crowfoot 
arc names given to several species of Jiantiii- 
culacesB, from the likeness of the leaf to tfie' fodt , } 
of a crow, and a blackberry (Empetrum nigrum) , 
is called crowberry. Cuckoo bread, cuckoo 
gilliflower, and cuckoo grass (Oxalis acetOseila, 
Lychnis flos cuculi, and Lnznla campes tris), . 
blossom at the time of the cuckoo’s song. A 
plant with slender stems like coarse hair (Scirpus 
csEspitosus) is called deer’s-hair; deer being a 
word which originallymeaiit any wild beast, even i 
mice. Dog, applied to a plant as to a man, ira- ; 
plies contempt. Geranium columbinuin has a 
leaf described by its popular name, dove’s-foot. j 
The fly Orchis has a flower like a fly ; and goose 
and goslings, Orchis morio (or bifolia) has j 
flowers shaped like little goslings. Sonohus | 

olcraceus is called harels lettuce and hare’s i 

palace, because it was ])clievcd that the hare | 

derives shelter from it, and “ yf a liarc eate of [ 

his herb,” said Anthony Askham, “in somcr, I 
when he is mad, he shal be hole.” Hieraciurn 
is named bawkweed, from an ancient notion that 
hawks cleared their eyes with it. Like dog, the ' 
word horse means coarse in the composition of 
plant names. The projecting nectary of Del- 
phinium causes it to be called larkspur. Mouse- * 
ear and mouse-tail arc terms applied to several ! 
plants on account of resemblances to their leaves j 
or seed spikes. The great daisy is called ox- 
eye, and other plants ox-heel, ox*lip, and ox- 
tongue.' ' 

Unwholesome fungi ai»e called toadstools or 
paddock stools. In Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar the following cQuplet occurs : ; 

The griesly todestool grown there mought I sec, 

And loathed paddocks lording on the same. I 

Quaad-pogge is the Frisian name of the toad ; ; 

and the word toad it has been supposed was 
derived from quoad, by changing the initial qu 
into t, the process by which quiucken became | 
twinkle, and quirl twirl. Quoad means spitefuL ' 
Paddock is the diminutive of pad, padde, pogge, ; 
puck, an evil spirit, Satan having taken the form i 
of a toad. Puck is the king of the fairies. 
Puck fists (Lycoperdon) and pixk stools (Agari- ' 
cus chaaterellus) are said to be the work of i 
elves, * 

whose pastime 

Is to make midnight mushrooms. 

The notion of a toad being a , spiteful sprite, 
making and sitting upon stools, did hot prevent 1 
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the deerepit4oakii3^ a&imai from being made 
of, as ill file nuraeiy rhyme— “ A puddy fljcwdd 
a wooing go.” 

Ill the names of plants, the name of an aoimid 
joined to the word foot, snout, tongue, bill, eye, 
or tail, generally .points to a real or supposed 
rescniblaiice; the term bane means a bad, 
while the term wort itoMes a good, quality. But 
the good q^wities, lihc the likenesses, 

have often only an imaginary ejLisience ; for flea- 
bane does not destroy fleas, and swaliow*wort 
r6stwfe the sight of swallows. Svale is 
the , Danish word for eaves, the penthouse, or 
letoi*to, surrounding farm-houses j the swallow is, ^ 
Iherefol'e, the eavesbird, from svale and wi, the 
' Sanscrit lOot of the Jbatin avis, a bird-. Many 
plants have been called swallow-worts from their 
blossoming about the time of the arrival of the 
swallows, but the swallow-wort proper is Chele- 
donium majus, with which, according to Aristotle 
and Bioscoddes, the swallows can restore the 
eyes of their young ones, even after they have 
been put-out ! 

Superstitious, resemblances, ^ qualities, and 
coincidences having their share in the names of 
plants, of CQiii’se the passions must niingie jn 
the work, and especially the greatest of tliem ail, 
Love. Artemis, one of the names of Diana, gives 
its classical name to Artemisia abrotanum, a 
plant which is called southernwood, because it 
comes from the south; Old man, from its hoary 
appearance and tonic qualities; aud Boy or 
laid^s love, from its being worn in posies by 
young men, and perhaps because its leaves wither 
rapidly, Yiola tricolor rivals the ground-ivy 
in the number of its quaint names and curious 
sobriquets. In Brench it is called pens^es, 
in^nues peus^es, whence the English names 
pan^ oi* pannoe, idle thoughts. Combining 
three colonies in one flower, it is called Herb 
Ti'inity, and “Three faces under one hood,” 
Hangnig its head and half liiding its face co- 
qncttislily, and from some resemblances in the 
corolla, it has been supposed to say, “Jump up 
uad kiss me;” “Kissjine at the garden-gate;” 
“Cuddle me to you.” It has, besides, other 
amatory names, such as “ Love in idleness 
“ Tittle my fancy “ Pink of my John.” Viola 
tricolor is also called heari’s-ease, from being 
confounded with plants yielding se^s of cardiac 
qualities. Much confusion has arisen from the 
vague and^flnctuatmg use of the Ereneh names 
Giroflee, Oeillet, and Yiolettc. Tlicy were once 
ail three applied to flowers of the pink tribe, 
but now Giroflde has passed over to the Oruci- 
iers and become gilliflower (Dianthus cary- 
opbyllus) ; Oeillet lias ^en restricted to the Sweet 
William ; and Yiolette’ has been approiiriated to 
the genus to which the pansy belongs. English 
young ladies sometimes send imnsies in their 
letters to thbir lovers, when suffering from 

« seMcq,j^- parental rebuffs. 1 have known 
tanisftrlEalnied in structural and systematic 
plant -lore, who did not understand the amorous 
challenge conveyed to them by post in the mo- 


dest form of a IhwpaiLsiea. enclosed in an en- 
velope. ' 

I Sedum telephium is called Livde^ or Liblong, 
and Mdsummer meoy in reference to a use 
made of it on Midsammer*&«eve. A young girl 
will set up two plants of it upon a platq or- 
trencher, one fyr herself, and another for her 
lover. If the botanieal representative of her 
lover lives and turns to her^ she oouclades that 
her lover will be faithful and oonstaai^ and the 
contrary if it withers or turns from Jwr fknt-^a 
mode of divining the future which is founded on 
ignorance of the fact that the growth of plants 
is towards the light. ^ 

The forget-me-not is a name whidii has, like 
the pansy, been applied to a variety of plants. 
For more than two hundred years fr was given 
in England, France, and the Netherlands, to the 
ground pine, Ajug^i cham» 3 p»itya. From the middle 
of the fifteenth century nntilTS^l, this plant was 
in all the botanical books called forget-me-not, 
on account of the nauseous taste which it leaves 
in the mouth. Some of the old German botanists 
gave the name Yergiss mein nicht to the Cha- 
inacdrys vera feemina, or Teucrium botrys. For- 
glcmn mig ickc, the corresponding Banish name, 
was given to the Veronica ohamoBdrys. This jdant 
was in English called the “ speedwell,” from its 
blossoms falling off and flying away, aud “ speed- 
well” being an old form of leave-taking, equi- 
valent to “ farewell” or “ good-by.” The ancient 
English name of the Mysotis palustris was 
mousc-car-scorpion-grass ; the phrase mouse-ear 
describing the small oval leaves, and the epithet 
scorpion the cnive of the one-sided racime, like 
the scorpion’s tail. In the days of chivalry, a 
plant which has not been ascertained, was called 
“Souveigne vous de nioy,” and woven into collars. 
In 1405 one of these collars was the prize of a 
famous joust, fought betw(ien a French and an 
English knight. Certain German botanists, as 
far back as the sixteenth century, seem, however, 
to have given the name forget-me-not to the 
Mysotis palustris ; and borne on the wings of 
the poetic legend of a lover losing his life while 
gathering a pretty river-side flower for his sweet- 
heart, and throwing it to her, crying, “Forget 
me not !” with his last drowning Ineath, this 
name is now. inseparably eonnected with the 
flower; and certainly, the lovers are more plea- 
santly associated with it than the mouse’s ear 
and the scorpion’s tail. ^ 

Galium aparine is called Loveman because it 
catches hold of people. It is perhaps of Climatis 
vitalba that Parkinson says, “the gentlewomen 
call it Love, from its habit of embracing.” N^ella 
damascena, or fennel flower, whose flower is en- 
veloped in a dense entanglement of finely divided 
bracts, is called ^^Love in a Hist/’ or Love in a 
Puzzle. This flower might be used as an emblem 
of a different phase of the bourse of love 
from those indicated by the pansy and ihe forget- 
me-not. Love lies bleeding f Amaranthus cau- 
daius) has a^flower spike resembling a stream of 
blood,^ but thq name has, outlived its legend. 
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Trulovc (Pans qiisdnfoli&) has its four leaw 
set together in the form of a trudove or engaged 
lovers’ knot. These knots are sceia on qaarter- 
ings of the 'wife’s with the husband’s arms. 


PINOH^JE ASTBAY. 

Hb was hmiddome : at l«a»t k the com^ 
nion aoeefftf^to of the term. He had a apeckly 
muzzle and St hanging jowl, and rather watery 
eyes, and short cr(m ears! His legs were horribly 
bowed, and ids tau curkd over his back, like the 
end of a dgnre of nine. He was a morose beast, 
and of moat uacertasn temper. He would rush 
out to a stranger at the gate with every demon- 
stration of w^ome, would leap up and bark 
round him, and then would run behind and bite 
him in the calves. He was the terror of the 
tradespeople i he loathed the butcher ; he had a 
deadly hatred for the fishmonger’s boy; and, 
when I complained to the post-ofiice of the non- 
receipt in due course of a letter from my aunt’s 
legal adviser advising me to repair at once to the 
old lady’s death-bed (owing to which non-receipt 
I was cut out of my aunt’s will), 1 was answered 
that ‘‘ the savage character of my dog— a cir- 
cumstance with which the department could not 
interfercc— prevented the letter-carrier from the 
due performance of his functions after night- 
fall.” Still I loved Pincher — still I love him ! 
What though my trousers-ends were frayed into 
hanging strips by his teeth ; what though my 
slippers are a mass of chewed pulp ; what tliough 
he has towslcd all the comers of the manuscript 
of my work on Logaritluns — sliall 1 reproach 
him now that he is lost to me ? Never ! 

I saw him last, three mornings ago, leisurely 
straying round the garden with the strap qf tlie 
baby’s shoe hanging out of his mouth, and with 
a knowing wag of his tail, as much as to show 
me how he was enjoying himself. I remon- 
strated with him on the shoe question, and he 
seemed somewhat touched for a moment ; but 
suddenly catching sigJit of a predatory cat on 
the wall, he galloped off without further parley. 
I watched the cat scuttle up a tree ; 1 heard 
Pincher growling angrily at its base ; . the noise 
of the Hulkmairs boots scrunching the gravel 
attracted his attention. He darted of, and was 
lost to me for ever. Tliere was a fiendish grin 
on the housemaid’s face when she announced to 
me that Pincher wasn’t nowhere to be found. 
Visions of henceforth unwomed stocking-heels, 
uuBnapped-at ankles, rose before that damsel’s 
mind qs ahe broke the news ; and she smiled 
as she said they’d loaked everywheies they had, 
and nothiu’ wasn’t to be seen. I was not crushed 
by the intelligence. I knew my doc’s extensive 
visiting-list, and thought that finding he had 
overstayed his time, he had probably accepted 
the feendly hospitality j&f half a kennel, and was 
theU; engaged in baying fhe moon, and con- 
ducing to the sleeplessness of a neighbourhood 
Up^ustomed to his vocal powers. But, as I 
layim.bed in the morning, I missed the various 
little dramas-^the principal claracters played 


by Pinchep and the tradespeople-*^ which I 
had long been the silent audience. Tlie butcher’s 
boy— a fierce and l;pefy youth, who openly defied 
the dog, and waved him off with hunings of his 
basket and threatenings of his feet, accompanied 
by growls of “ Git out, yer beast i”— now entered 
silently ; the baker’s apprentice, a mild and fari- 
naceous lad— who'proffered to ftneher the rasp- 
ings of black loaves, and usually endeavouwsi 
to propitiate his enemy by addressing Inm^as"' 
" Poor fellow !” — ^now entered silently ; the 
fishmonger — who generally made one wild scuttle 
from the garden-gate to the kitchen-entrance, 
and upon whose track Pincher usually hung 
as the wolves hunguponMazeppa’s— now wolkea 
slowly up the path, and whistled. Then I knew 
that Pincher was gone indeed ! 

I engaged the services of an unintelHgible 
crier, and had a description of my dog bel- 
lowed round the ncighoourhood. I brought 
the printing art into play, to portray Pincher’s 
various attributes, and all the palings ^d 
posts within the circle of two miles burst but 
with an eruption of placards, of which the 
words ‘‘Lost” and “Log” were, without the 
aid of a powerful microscope, the only legible 
portion. I concocted an advertisement for the 
Times newspaper. 1 patiently waited the result 
of these various schemes. They had results, I 
allow. I received at least twenty letters from 
sympathising persons, wlio stated that in the ' 
event of not recovering my lost favourite, they 
were in a position to provide another in his 
place. I suppose tljat on the evening of the day 
on which the Times issued the advertisement, 
at least fivc-and-twenty pairs of boots had 
printed themselves off on my dining-room drug- 
get, which, being red in colour and fluffy m 
texture, is siugumrly capable of retaining a clear 
impression. The boots, in every instance, .be- 
lor^ed to short-haired stably gentlemen in large 
white overcoats, from tlie inner pockets of whidi 
they produced specimens of dogs — ugly and 
morose indeed, but none of them my Pincher. 

I need not say that my intimate friends came 
out nobly under these circumstances. Jephson, 
who wore check trousers of a vivid pattern 
which had always aroused Pinoher’s ire, Kianked 
fortune that “ the infernal beast sras got rid of 
somehow.” Pooley, who, labouring under a 
belief that all dogs were intended for swimmers, 
had once tried to throw Pinclier into the Hamp- 
stead ponds, and had had hit hand bitten to the 
bone for his pains, hoped that “the brute had 
been made into sausages.” BLinkhorn, who was 
of a facetious turn, was sure that Piuoher had 
been sewn up in the skin of some deceased dojg 
of fabulous beauty, and sold by a man in 
street to some bid dowager. Hailmarke waa 
thu only one wlm gave me the least consolatica. | 
I “ f^rhaps he’s been picked up by some benevo- 
lent person,” he said, “and senh to the Hwe. 
Go to the Home and see.” “ The Home P what 
Home P” I asked. “ Pqr lost at Hollo- 
way. Go and see if he’s there.” 

- On further sifting this somewhat vague in- 
formation, I found that there was a place where 
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k»t aad st^ng dc^ foimd in the street, were 
temporarrfir, received nj^ cared for; and that 
this place was open to the' nsita of the public, 
I determined to repair thithW at otioe. It is a 
good thing for the dogs that they are cent to I 
the Horae, for assured^ they wotud never find 
their own intricate way there. On being landed 
from the Favourite omnibus, I made several 
inquiries, and at last fqund myself in Hollings- 
'*worth>stre^ $ a pleasiant locality, which would 
been pleasanter had there be^ less mud 
aiad more pavement. 

I looked around, bdt saw no sign of doggi- 
ness. At last I succeeded in fixing a red-faced 
matron who was cu&^ her ofiispHng, and of. 
her I inquired, as omfly as might be, if she 
knew where the Bog's Homo was situated? 
Following this lady's directions, I crossed the 
< road, and soon found myself at the gates, when 
a sharp little lad, so soon as he heard my busi- 
ness, ushered me into the Home. 

A big yard, at the opposite end of which I 
seh a* block of kenneb with a wirework fenced 
show-piace optside, very like that appropriated 
to the monkey§ at the Zoological Gardens. In 
thb, a crowd of dogs, wlio no sooner see the boy 
accompanying me than they set up a tremendous | 
howling. Kot a painful yelping, nothing sug- 1 
gestive of hunger or .physical suffering; but 
sim})ly that under-toned howl which means, 
** Take me out and give me a run.” Bogs of all 
common kinds her^ but nothing very valuable. 
** Mongrel, puppy, imd whelp, and curs of low 
I degree.” Big aogs, half-mastiff, half-sheepdog, 
bastard Scotch and English terriers, in all in- 
stances with a cross of wrong blood in them ; 
one or two that ought to have been beagles, but 
seemed to have gone to the bad ; several lurchers 
looking as if they ought to have had a poacher’s 
heels to follow, and a grand gathering of the 
genuine English cur; that cheery, dissipated, 
abhonest scoundrel, who betrays his villany in 
the sluftiness of his eye, and the limpness of his 
tail : who is so often lame, and so perpetually 
taking furtive snatches of sleep in doorways : a 
citizen of the world, and yet a single-hearted 
brute, who will follow any one for miles on the 
stren^h of a kind word, and who, when kicked 
Pff, turns round philosophically and awaits some 
better fortune. 

Comfortably housed are all these dogs, with 
plenty to cat and drink, and a large open space 
where they are periodically turned out for exer- 
cise. I asked whether the neighbours did not ■ 
rabe strong objections to the proximity of the 
Home ? X was told that at first.all kinds of legal 
persecutions were threa;tened, but that, as time 
passed, the ill feeling died away, and now no 
complaints were made. The dogs, who are in- 
variably rescued from starvation, are so worn out 
on first reaching their new abode, that they in- 
variably sleep ^for manjr hours as soon as they 
, have taken food, and, on recovering, seem already 
accustomed to their q|miiers, and consequently 
Indisposed to whine. All the dogs of any stand- 
lb^ look plump and well fed ; but there are two 
or’ three new comers with lacklustre eyes and 


very painful anatomical developments. I care- 
fully. scrutinised them all. There were about 
eighty. Alas, Pincher was not among them. He 
mrght come in, the boy said-, there was many 
pleacemen bringin' in what th^d found in the 
night; my dog might come inydt; hadn’t ! * 
better see the lady and talk to. her? I found 
“the lady” was the originator of the Home, 
living closely adjacent ; and from her I obtained 
all the particulars of her amiable hobby. 

I The Home for lost and starving dogs has now 
been in existence more than three years. The 
establishment was started by tiie present , hono- 
rary secretary : a lady who had for some time 
been in the^ habit of collecting such starving 
animals as she found^in her ownnelghbquriiooa, 
and paying a' person a weekly sum for their keep. 
After explaining her plan in the columns of 
one of the daily newspapers, she received warm j 
assistance, and the co-operation of the Society i 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals having ■ 
been obtained, the Home entered upon its pre- | 
sent extended sphere of usefulness, and boasts a ■ 
large numte of anniuil subscribers. Its object | 
will be gathered from the following j 

Ilux-Es A2fi> Regulations. ’j 

1. Any dog fouUdi and brought to the Home, if 
applied for by the owner, w'ill be given up to its ' 
muster upon payment of the expenses of its keep. i 

2. Any dogs lost by Subscribers and brought to ! 

the Home will be given up free of all expense. | 

3. Any dog brought to the Home, not identified I 
and claimed within ‘fourteen days from the time of j 
its admission, will, by order of the Committee, be | 
sold to pay expen.ses, or be otherwise disposed of, j 

4. To prevent dog-stealing, no reward will be 1 1 

given to persons bringing dogs to the Home. The > I 
Committee would hope that, to persons of ordinary 1 1 
humanity, the consciousness of having performed a * ; 
merciful action would be sufficient recompense. | ! 

5'. Accommodation is now made for the reception ; j 
of dogs belonging to Ladies or Gentlemen who may 
wish to have care taken of them during their absence i 

from home. 

i Ladies and Gentlemen finding lost or starving 
dogs in the street, at a distance from their own re- 
sidences, are recommended to arrange with some 
j poor person, for a specified remuneration, to convey 
j them either to the “ Horae*’ itsplf, or to a receiving 
I house. The money should on no account be given 
to the bearer of the dog beforehand, or only on 
production of a certificate in this form : 


Temporary Biome for Lost and StarvinglQ^gs. 
The Bearer has brought ' dog to the JBiome. 


It is scarcely nccessa^ to say Ibat wbeu tbc 
scheme was first mooted it shared the fate of 
many other good schemes, and received violent 
opposition. People who would have left; the 
wounded traveller and passed by on the , other 
side, declaimed loudly agamst^showing humanity 
to dogs,, while human creatures were starving; 
and some humorists pleasantly asked wliether 
there was to bd a home for lost and starving 
, I 
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elephants, Home has snrvired even these { 
aarcosmsp and nnpretendingly does good ; it is I 
not very important in its benevolence, jant as no j 
sparrow falls to the ground without an all- wise , 
supervisioi^ it may Im granted that the charity ! 
which provides food and shelter for a starving | 
dog is worthy of approbation. The place does ' 
good in its sphere. Tb do some good in any 
sphere, is much better than to do none. 

Emcher ie^tliBd; not from the Home for 
Lost Dosge, ,he. knew better than so far to jeo- 
pa'rdise his social standing. He returned with 
a raffled coat, a tom ear, a fierceness of eye 
which .bespo^ recent trouble.^ 1 afterwards 
learned that he been a principal in a combat 
held in the adjoining parish, where he acquitted 
himself with a certain amount of honour, and 
was pinning his adversary, when a rustic person 
from a farm broke in upon the ring and kicked 
both the combatants out of it. Tliis ignominy 
was more than Pincher could bear; he flung 
himself upon the rustic’s leg, and brought him 
to the: ground : then fled and remained hidden 
in a wood until hunger compelled ‘him to come 
home. We have interchanged no communica- 
tion since, but regard each other with sulky 
dignity. I perceive that he intends to remain 
obdurate until I make the first advances. 


THE STOEY OF THE LIGHTNING. 

*Tis summer eve beneath the shivering lindens, 

The shft warm air 

Sways the green branches to and fro, as gently 
As childhood’s prayer. 

The sheeted lightning in the heavens blazing, 
Cleaves clouds in twain ; 

Flash fallowing flash, till darkness 
Seems almost vain. 

Fire leaps from cloud to cloud, and the horizon 
Is all alight, 

As if the skies had opened, that the angels 
Might beat back night. 

And as they part, quicker than thought can travel, 
It seems almost 

That living lightning leaped from the artillery 
Of a mysterious host 

And that beyond Ibe iron frontier 
Of all tlmt’s real, 

Light chasbd darkness through the shadowy cloud- 
land 

Of the ideal. 

There is a cloudlland also in reality, 

Where night and day 

Ever encounter in mysterious armour ' 

For sovereign sway. 

When good and evil meet, and clash within us 
In heart and brain, 

TYhon sorrow seqpis to gather ever o’er us, 

And hope is vain. 

Whmi the will that would work is stricken iKiwerless, 
And friendship's smile 

lalike the mockery of a crimson sunsf&t 
On snow awhile. § 


Tis bright but warms not; and the deep’niDg 
shadows * 

Of gathering night 

Drop down, and leave the wanderer cold and Ikozen 
On holds of white. 

There’s many a battle in our slmdowy cloud-land 
Of Heart and Brain, 

When Might makes Itight^ and Eight sits, worn and 
listless, 

Moaning with pain. 

There’s many a battle in the shadowy cloud-land 
When tiny feet 

Tramp for the first time, houseless and forlorn, 
Adown the street 

When little blue eyes, wondering at the stars ' 

That shine o’er head, 

Ask sobbing from a weary halLstarved father 
A piece of bread. 

And many a one is fought around the dying 
For thirst of gold, 

In hearts that grasp at purses or possessions 
Ere the clay’s cold. 

When solemn death -beds seem at best but gullies, 
Where miners’ hands 

May jostle with each other in the plunder 
Of golden sands. 

And there are many battles tliat do almost 
Nature convulse, 

Fought between good and evil, with the weapons 
Of wild impulse. 

When reckless heedless passion’s dread rebellion 
Breaks reason’s sway, 

And tender ties are severed in a moment, 

Or flung away. 

But In our cloud.land, if there’s sometimes darkness, 
There’s also light, 

Legions of angels minister to those who 
Strive to do right. 

If we but lift our arms, and not sif idly • 

Nursing Despair, 

But work with hands and brain. until its phantoms 
Vanish in air. 

So underneath tlie shivering German lindens 
I close my eyes, 

I To dream again this story of the lightning 
Up in the skies. 


, COUBT-MAHTIAL HISTOBY* 

A MiLiTAKY court ancicutly existed in Eng* 
land known as the Court of Chivairy. A statute 
of liichard the Second declared that it had cog- 
nisance of all deeds of arms and of ^var oi^ of 
the realm, and of things which touch war witMu 
the realm, that could not be determined by the 
common haw. Tiie president of that couvt was 
the lord high constable, the leader of the 
king’s armies, a magnate of the highest digni^* 
but the last possessor, Edward Stafford Luke 
Of Buckingham, having been' atfdbted of tcpiiisDn 
in the reign of Henry the EightS, the office 
became forfeited to the ’trown, and was never 
revived. In the course of time this tribunal, 
over which the earl marshal afterwards presided, 
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morial bemietgs, ctiier ijuittm of hmHixf. 

The oourt^tmirtM m also a court 

of koao^ as well m of otirmii^ aii&oril^r, 
and 28 tiie fsi^uve of ike aftmtal Mutmy Act. 
TUe :&rst Mutiny lot (1 William and Mary) was 
one of.tbe eatji^t pmli^iaiesiti^ measures after 
the revolntioh of 168S, and orijiduated in amutinj 
of tlio Boyal Scots, or Jirst Rei?iment of I'oot, 
then known after their colonel by the name of 
the Begiment of Bambarton, a corps which has 
einoe acquired a world-wide renown. This 
episode is graphically described by Macaulay. 

a pressing message from the orowu to par- 
liament, the i^’st Mutiny Act was immediately 
passed at an eventful period to meet an im- 
pending danger; but as it ‘was intended to 
be merely temporary, its operation was limited 
to six months. The Mutiny Act has since, with 
the interruption of about three years, from April, 
1098, to Bobruary, 1701, a period of profound 
peace, been annusdly renewed with some modifi- 
caitions, and by it the crown is empowered to 
frame and sanction articles of war, and to con- 
vene couHs-roartial. Having ongiuated in the 
untoward event from which it derived its name, 
the modem measure is designed, in its annua] 
legislative revivals, to bo the safeguard of public 
liberty as well against the aggressions of military 
misrule as of royal prerogative, and it has tended 
to reconcile the English people to a standing 
army, hateful to our ancestors. The discipline of 
the other branch of the service is also in modern 
legislation regulated by an annual measure—" an 
act for the government of the navy,** a term 
which would be far more appropriate than the 
Mutiny Act for those intended for the regulation 
of our military and marine forces. 

The time is fast approaching when two 
centuries will have passed since its inception. 
It redounds highly to the honour of our 
national character, that although within that 
period numerous courts-martial have been as- 
sembled, their sentences visited with capital 
punishment only three British officers, two 
of them — Benbow’s cowardly captams — on 
charges involving the want of personal courage, i 
According to the traditions of the navy, John | 
Benbow, a name which still ranks amongst our i 
distinguished admirals, although by birth of| 
gentle blood, first served as a seaman before the I 
mast. An anecdote of his early lilc is to this 
day preserved amongst the characteristic stories | 
of lie sea. While working his gun in a severe 
naval action, a cannon-shot struck a messmate, 
who cried out^ " It has carried off my leg, take 
me to the surgeon!** The bleeding stump 
having been rudely staunched, Benbow had the 
Wounded man placed immediately upon lus 
back, and, p 4e descended the ladder with his 
burthen, aiioilier cannon-shot carried off the 
head of his comrade wff0o it was still above the 
level of tlie deck. Unconscious of the oc^ 
cdJJrcnsce, Benbow, ou reaching the cockpit, and 


layidgdown \ I have 

sepliedtmomito. ^^BlE^mea^iMin^has 
Inst Ida heaidl*^ OaidngwfUtastoniahme^^ 
bow answered, h& }^\ rascal 
t<dd me *twa8 his Whm Swbow, nvhQse • 
character was that rough and Aenest sailar, 
had attained the rank of admiral, be hoisted his , 
flag in command of a ffeet deStiimd to Ifht the 
French in the West Indies. Having WJen in 1 
with the enemy, he was basely deaet^d by the 
captams of other ships, when the Breda, which , 
he commanded, being furiously assailed, a chain ' 
shot shattered his right leg, but he insisted ^ 
upon being* laid upon the deck. A lieutenant ' 
having expressed to the admiral concern for the 
loss, the gallant Benbow replied, **^1 am sorry 
for it too, but I would rather have lost them | 
both than have witnessed such dishonour. Bo 
you hear ? If another shot takes me ofiMjehave 
like brave men and fight it out.** Broken- 
hearted at the desertion and misconduct of his 
officers, Benbow gave up the pursuit, and the 
French admiral, a brave man, feeling for his | 
loe as he would under similar circumstances ' 
have felt for liimself, addressed to the British 
commander the following letter, which is said to 
be still extant : 

Carthagena, August 22ad, 1702. 

Sir, — I had little hopes on Monday last but to 
have snpped in your cabin, but it pleased God' to | 
order it otherwise— I am thankful for it. As for 
those cowardly captains -who , deserted you, hang 
them up, for by G— they deserve it. | 

Yours, ! 

Bu Cassb. 

On his arrival at Port Boyal, Benbow acted i 
on 1 he articles of war, and assembled a court- 
martial lu his flag-ship for their trial, at wiiicb, 
although desperately wounded, }ie appeared as a 
witness. Two of them, Kirkby and Wade, 
were sentenced to be shot for cowardice, and, 
being sent to England, suffered on board H.M.S. 
Biistol, at Plymouth. Benbow did not survive ; 
he died of fever, resulting from his wound and 
his disappointment, before their execution. Such 
was the just fate of the flrst victims of the Mutiny * 
Act, the only two British officers ever attainted 
as cowards who expiated their disgrace by death. 

Our historic annals record two courts-martial, 
causes c^lebres, in which dishonour was imputed 
to eommanders-in-chief, both of noble blood, 

I one of whhJh terminated in the death, the other 
in the degradation, of the accused. Bittie mofe 
than half a century after the condemnation of 
' Benbow*s captams, the failnve of a British fleet 
to achieve a victory over the French ip the 
Mediterranean, and the loss oi[ the Isbmd of 
Minorca, which that fleet had been destined to 
reheve, were the signals for ^ unprecedented 
outbreak of popular indignation in England. 
Admiral John Byng, who had commanded that 
fleet, was the sou of a distinguished fhtber, nHho 
had been ennobled for his naval services ; but the 
son was cold* and haughty in his maunmn, ami 
enslaved by a passion for routine aiul rigid 
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I to him, aad, on hm mnvsH nt Foitsmooth ivhm ooiitidepd k mstdf and mB al'guied 'More 

I ho ms immediateljr ^Ihoied muder ekse m^, the jtsdges bi)r cmoiaM; it was ansirered k the 

Ihe moh were with djjioalty tmktmed irm aMemm, ISo^bm ilid ihe iiWated object 

^ tearb^ him to pieces. His youi^r broths, find more slmtitms intereessots than aniongsd; 

f •^lonel tim Mcmomble Edward Byng, hastened his own immediate judges; Captain Aimsstto 
, to meet him, and such was the shock his proud Keppd, afterwards the popular admiral, beiug 

! aud seubitive temperOmout sustaiued at the m parliament, demanded as well ou his own 

1 interview, that he died the following day in con- bdwdf as at the instance of four other members 

} vulsions. Lady Torrihgton, his sister-in-law, in of the court, a bill to absolve them from titeir^ 

' a letter written at the time, thus alluded to this oath of secresy, in order that they might reveal 

tragic episode : a' cruel slar presides matters of weight in relation to their seutenee. 

i over this family at present. It must have been The biU passed the House of Oommons tumul- 

1 a shocking incident to have his brother come to tuously, by one hundred and fifty-three to twenty- 

i him on Wednesday and die on Tlfursday morn- three, notwithstanding which majority, the tide 

I ing.” The same popular rage awaited him of popular feeling abroad ran decidedly against 

i everywhere ? a captasn^s guard of sixty dragoons the victim* and Pitt, iho great commoner, deem- 

I was required to save hhn from bummary execu- ing justice to be at stake, deliberately confronted 

I . tion on the road to London. Indignity was the torrent. Having detailed to his majesty, in 

Leaped upon indignity, Greenwich Hospital private, the relenting indications which were 

having been assigned as the place of bis confine- apparent in debate, he declared that the House 

ment, the brut^ Governor Townsend caused wished to see the admiral pardoned ; ou which 

I him to be imprisoned in a garret, unfurnished, the king replied, “ Sir, you have taught me to 

save with a deal table and a chair, the window look for the sense of my subjects in another 

' barred with iron, and an iron bar across the place than in the House of Commons.** The 

chimney to prevent his escape. Addresses from answer was intended as a rebuke, but it was a 

S(‘veral counties and large towns to George tlie high compliment to the policy of a minister who 

Second, demanded inquiry and vengeance on the placed his reliance on public opinion. In the 

' guilty ; but the most dictatorial was that from Upper House the chief legal authorities. Lords 

the capital, to which, according to Horace Hardwioke and Mansfield, the Chancellor and 

\\'“alpolc, “the trembling minisiers persuaded Chief Justice, treated the subject with judicial 

the king to pledge his royal word that he would strictness ; they separately examined at the bar 
save no delinquent from justice ; a most inhuman and on oath every member of the eourt, and xe- 

i pledge, and too rigidly kept.** A court-martial quired answers : Pirst, whether they knew any- 

I was oitlerod to assemble on board II.M.S, Saint thing which passed previous to that sentence 

‘ George, at Portsmouth, and the prisoner returned which showed it to be unjust? Secondly, whe- 

: to that port, under a similar military escort, thcr any matter passed previous to it, wiiich 

I The court was composed of thiitecn members, showed it to have been given through any undue 

four of whom were adnrinilb, all officers junior to motive ? To the general surprise, every member, 

the accused ; the remaining nine were of inferior even KepiieJ himself, answered both questions 

rank, being only post-captains. They continued in the negative ; the bill was accordingly rejected 

their sittings during a whole month. by the Lords, but not without some insulting 

Some of the disclosures disiilajed the minis- comments on the haste and hoedlessuess of the 
terial corruption of the period. It was asserted Lower House of Parliament, 
that the letters and reports of the prisoner had While his friends were incessant in their ap- 
becn garbled and perverted before they were plications for mercy, Byng rejected its acceptance 

permitted to appear in the Gazette, so as to give with disdain. “ What satisfaction,** said he, “can 

some colour to the charge d’ cowardice, and that I receive from the liberty to crawl a few years 

otlicr flagitious art shad been employed to blacken longer ou the earth, with the infamous load of a 

his reputation. Tlie sentence was comprised pardon at my back ? I despise life upon such 

in thirty-seven resolutions. While it acquitted terms, and would ratlier have them take it I** 

I him of “misconduct from cowardice or disaffee- It is one among the many remarkable ciremn- 

I tion,** the final one declared that “he did not do stances of this melancholy, and wc believe ua- 

his utmost,** and, in obedience to the twelfth precedentod case, that a complete change of 

article of war, then recently rendered more ministry took place between the accusation 

Draconic, adjudged the prisoner to be shot. "V^ile and the sentence, so that one political party 

acquitting him of being wanting in personal arranged the trial and another directed 
courago/*thee^urtunanimouslythoughtit“their execution. The king entcHa^d an opinion 
duty to recommend him as a proper object of which, in this instanpe, was in common with 

mercy.** The ^ministration, “whose terrors,” the populace, that some rigorous example was 

according to Walpole, “were as great as the required; au opinion which gave rise to the 

damours of the people,** in order fo screen sneer of Voltaire, when Candide, ofi his visit to 

themselves, submitted a question to tlie* twelve England, de^clares, “Dan^ ce pays pi, il est bon 

judges of England, whether the .sentence was do tuer de temps en temps, un amiral pour 

iegd ; but according to the dangjprous and uncou- fenoourager Ics autres.** AU holies of his fronds 
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expired with the regeefitm of the Bpfc, 
mot bis fete with madehnted ixitrepidii^; 
heroism resembled and ^aalkd that of Ml^bal 
Key, known in the armies of Imperial J'ranoe as 
^‘the bravest of the brave/* in similar trying mo* 
menta. Wbm tSie result of the resoktions was 
being broken to him by degrees, be started: 
“ Wbail They have not pnt a slur upon me, have 
they P” Btrt, on being assured that they had not 
imputed oowardioe, bis countenance at once 
resumed its serenity, and be beard bis doom 
with caimness and oomposme. His subse- 
qnpnt fate is thus described by the contem- 
porary authority of Horace Walpole, in a letter 
of the 17th of March, 1767, to Sir Horace 
Mann: “Admiral Byng’s tragedy ^as com-' 
pleled on Monday— a perfect tragedy, for there 
were variety of incidents, villany, murder, and a 
hero. His sufferings, persecutions, disturbances, 
nay, the revolutions of his fate, had not in the 
least unhinged his mind; his whole behaviour 
was natural and firm. A few days before, one of 
his friends standing by him said, * Which of us is 
tallest?* He replied, ‘Why this ceremony? I 
know wliat it means. Let the man come and 
measure me for my coffin !* He said that being 
acquitted of cowardice, and being persuaded on 
the coolest reflection that he had acted for the i 
best, and should act so again, he was not un- i 
willing to suffer, lie desired to be shot on the 
quarter-deck, not where common malefactors are ; 
came out at twelve, sat down in a chair, for he 
w'ould not kneel, and refused to have his face 
covered, that his countenance might show whether 
he feared death ; but being told that it might 
frighten liis executioners he submitted, gave the 
signal at once, received one shot through the 
head, another through the heart, and fell. Do 
cowards -live or die thus ? Can that man want 
spirit who only fears to terrify his executioners?” 
One of the Lords of the Admirully— -Admind 
Borbes — ^had refused to sign the warrant for the 
execution, which took place on board H.M.S. 
Monarque, a prize taken from the French, at 
Portsmouth. The spectators of the tragic scene, 
in admiration 6f his fortitude, could not refrain 
from tears. Oue rough seaman, as he gazed 
with his arms folded on the blood-stained 
deck, with visible emotion exclaimed, “There 
the bravest and best ofiioer in the navy !” 
His remains repose in the family vault at South 
Bill, in Bedfordshire, where a monumental tablet 
presents to tbe visitor the following memorable 
inscription, attributed to the pen of Samuel 
Jobn^n:, 

To the perpetual disgrace 
Of public justice, 

The Honourable John Byng, 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a martyr to political 
« Persecution, 

March 14, in the year 1767, 

When brav^y and loyalty 
Were insufficient securities 
, For tbe life and honour 

Of a Naval Officer. 


fConductad'by j 

In than three years the execution 
of Byng, a memorable conrt-martial met at 
WhitehisB* for the trial of a British military j 
comraandc^in-cbiof. Lord George Sackville, a j , 
younger son of tbe first, and ^lather of the last i 
Duke of Dorset, like the mostilkstrions warripr : j 
j of our times, commenced his politieal career as i 
j Chief Seeretai'y for Ireland, when bis father was 
I for the second time Viceroy^ and afterwar^ at- i j 
I tained higli military rank* Prince levdinand | 

I of Branswick, nephew' of Frederick tlie Great, ' 
was Commander-in-chief of tbe allied army on * ' 
the Continent, destined for tbe protection of | 
Hanover ; but the British troops of wbiob it was ‘ 
partly oomplised were under tbe command of ” 
the high English aristocrat, Beizi^ unwilling to ^ 
sacrifice our insular interests to German con- j 
ncxiouR, dissensions soon arose between him and ' 
the foreign prince, who was bis superior officer; ♦ [ 
in the words of Walpole, “ both liked to govern, 
neilher liked to be governed.” At the battle of 
Mindeii, on the 1st of August, 1759, when the 
French infantry reeled before the British baitwi 
lions, Sackvillc‘Uus at thohead of the Blues : a 
fcgiment to which tlie couplet of Drj den ni >y 
be applied : 

Unchanged by fortune, to their sovereign true, 

For which their manly forms are decked with blue. 

At the critical moment of confusion in the , 
enemies* ranks, be received orders to advance 
with the English and Hanoverian cavalry, which ' 
were separated from the infantry by a wood, j 
These orders he undoubtedly disobeyed. Ilis ^ i 
personal courage having been previously sus- I 
pcctcd, he had jjrcserved, and was proud of 
exhibit ing, the uniform he had worn at Fontenot , i 

pierced by a mu^'kei -ball, wliicli on that fatal dA> j 
wounded him in the breast. His disobedience j 
at Mmden was attributed by his friends to the 1 1 
orders being ambiguous and even contradictorj , j 
while his enemies traced it to the eflect ofjmnie, 
or to the imiiulso of nnwarrjuitable pique and 
wounded piidc. He appeared after the battle, * 
at dinner in the tent of his victorious com- li 
mander, who remarked to the other officers [i 
jiresenl, “Look at that man! As much at his 
case as if lie had done wonders.** The general 
order of the prince contained a direct imputa- 
tion ; it declared that if Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Gi'anby had had the good fortune to 
have been at the head of the cavalry, his presence 
would have greatly contributed to make the 
decision of the day more complete and more 
brilliant. Stung to the quick by this public 
rebuke, feeling that the indignation which 
pervaded the camp had spreaq througli the 
court and the countiy, he wrote for liberty to 
resign his command, and returned to England 
to brave a storm of obloquy which, after the 
recent fate of Byng, was far more terrible to 
a soldier than the worst perils of the battle- 
field. 

On his arrival, he found himself summarily 
dismissed from Uic colopeloy of his regiment, 
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attd stjiick— t)y Ijiaiid of George the SeC^nwi, meat of its confirmation declared it to be 
whotfas deeply iimensed, and resolved to make his matje$t/if pieasure "^at the sentence be 
his degradation mosit gahiag^rom the lint of given oat in puMio orders* that officers may 
geaeraJs. Having demanded a oonrt-marfeiiil* a be convinced that neither high birth nOr great 
question arose vrheiher a man who had ceased to employments shall shelter o^mmes of SU(^ a 
bf in the army tvas still subject to military law* nature." 

but the court assembled on the 29th of February. If disaster had attended our arms at Minden, 

1760, and was Coim^osed of sixteen members, mi Sackville would inevitably have shared the fate 
general officers. The accusations were three in of Byng ; but tlie splendid successes of Wolle in 
I number. First, for, refusing to advance with the conquest of Canada, following fast after that , 

I the cavalry and sustain the infantry when eii- victory, had tranquilhsed popular feeling, and, 

I gaged; second, after the cavalry were in motion, strange to say, on the acoossion of the pew 

I in needlessly halting them ; third, that he sovereign, he found favour with George the 

moved so slowly as not to reach the action in Third, by whom he was named for office in 1763, 
time to join in the pursuit. Asapming a die- but the other members of the new ministry 
latorioltone to the court, he complained that he refused to act with a man who Lad been so 
had been punished before trial ; and, while be publicly disgraced. Having, in 1770, acquired 
iclicd on the ambiguity of the orders, it was but property under the will of Lady Elizabeth Ger- 
too evident that they did not direct him to stand mam, who had been a favourite correspondent bf 
still. Forgetting that the moment of the enc- Swift, On condition that he should thenceforth 
mies’ signal discomfiture was his opportunity, he bear her name, we may well believe that he 
1 1 attempted in his defence to justify Ills mactivit) eagerly seized on any occasion that afforded 

I ou the gioiind that the movement of tlie cavaliy even a hope of retrieving his sullied icpute. It 

I I was unnecessary. ‘‘The glory of that da},” was a peiiod “when corruption did, indeed, 

1 1 s<ud he, “ was reserved for I he six brave (English) glitter in the van and main! am a standing^ aimy 

icgimenls, who, it will scarcely be credited in of mercenaries,” and Lord George, aspiring to 

1 future ages, by a single attack put foity bat- be a patriot, having expressed hmisolf inparlia- 

I, talious and sixty squadrons to ffight.” The meat warmly ou some popular question, Go- 

' allusion would seem to have been peculiarly in- vernor Johnson replied that “ ho wondered the 

1 opportune, for w hiie those six infantr} regiments noble lord should interest himself so deeply in 

I sutlered a loss ol one thousand three hundred the honour of the countrj’, w^hen he had hitherto 

I and sevcnt}-nino men and officers, the Gazette been so regardless of his own." On a refusal to 

I does not record a single casualty amongst the retract an insult so imblicly given. Lord George 

I I Briush cavalry. According to Walpole, “ What- demanded an immediate meeting, and named the '** 

I ever were his deficiencies in tlio day of battle, ring in 11} de Park ; but the challenged was | 

he has at least shown no want of spirit cither in then, as a member, attending a committee of the , 

jj pushing ou his trial, or during it. Ho had a House of Commons, he hoped that a meeting j 
I tormal message that he must abide the eient, witliin an hour would be satisfactory. Tlio sub- 
‘ whatever it should be; he accepted that issue, sequent incidents are characteristic of the taste | 

I ' and during the course of the examination at- for duelling then in fashion. TJic combatants I 
* tacked judges, prosecutor, and evidence. .In- w^ould seem to have arranged aU the prelimi- [ 

' deed, a man cannot be said to want spirit who naries between themselves ; the governor sug- 

coidd show so much in his circumstances. I gested that one second, the bearer of the mes- ' 

lliink, without much heroism, I would sooner sage, Mr. Thomas Townsend, afterwards Lord ' 

ha^e led the cavalry up to tlie charge than have S}dney, would answer for them both ; and as he j 
I gone to Whitehall to be W'orried as he was. had an open w ound in his arm, and his legs were [ 
One hour of such resolution at Minden would very much swelled, he expiessed a wish to use I 
have established bis character for ever.” Gray, pistols— a request to which his opponent politely | 

the poet, wrote at the time, “ The old Rundles acceded. In hurrying to the appointed spot, the 
who sat on Lordly Sackvillc, have at last ham- governor met Sir James Lowther in Piccadilly, ' 
mered out their message. He is declared dis- who accompanied him as his friend, and, when 
obedient and unfit for all military command, on the ground, Lord George, accosting Jiis ad- 
I The unembarrassed counteuaiice, the looks of versary, desired him to take whatever distance 
revenge, contempt, and superiority that he be- he idcascd. Being placed at twenty short paces ‘ 

1 stowed on his accusers, were the admiration of apart. Lord George called on the governor to 
i all. You may think, perhaps, he intends to go fiiv, which the other refused, declaring that, as 
I abroad and hide Lis head— au contrairo, all the bis lordship had brought him there, he must fire 
, Avorld visits him on his condemnation.” The first. Neither of tlie shots took effect, but his 
' e.mrtdischargedtheir duty With firmness, neither opponent's second ball broke Lord George’s 
I mi&led by his persuasive powers, nor in imted by pistol, and one of the splinters grazed his 
I his ovorbeafing pride; audit was said that seven hand. The seconds then intciiferc^ and the 
of the members were in favour of capited governor afterwards avowed lliat ht had never 
' punkbment. The promulgation of the sdiitence, met a man who behaved, with more coolness or 
was followed by his name being struck off the courage. 

. list of privy coundilors ; aud,^ the announce- * Some remarkable coincidences gave oredouce 
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I for a tinae to a surmisei, 3M>T>r oouaidaired pa^pablf 
\ erroneous, tliat Lord (3cp®ge Gfdrioaiii "waa | 
I author of Junius. lioStiEty of tiwEfe t&dd- 
I Erated assaakut of V^araetor Marqtik cf 
■ I Granby urad aoeousited for, by tbia 
f I his detestation of tEe Scotch was traced to the 
' > fact tiiat ten of the mambets of the cotnt-martial 
' had been natives of Scotland. *"Tiiae works 
,1 wondm.” The object of much and mmted 
1 1 • obloqi^ in 1?75 was 'selected in the administra- 1 
i I tion of Lord Kortli for the high office of Secre- 
tapr of State for the Colonies. His policy as a 
1 minkter was destined to be as disastrous as his 
} military career had been disgraceful ; he was, in 
' office, the determined foe of American indepen- 
dence, and he directed those measures which 
I severed oar trausatlautio provinces from Great 
I Britain. Benjamin Franklin, in an early letter 
to Priestly, thus predicted the consequences: 
"When Lord Germain is at the head of affairs, 
it cannot be expected that anything like reason 
or moderation could be attended to, Eveiy- 
thing breathes rancour and desperation, and 
j nothing but absolute impotence will stop their 
proceedings. We, therefore, look on final se- 
1 paration from you as a certain and speedy 
I event 1’' . . ‘ 

I On his resigning the seals in 17b2, he was 
I I’aised by royal favour to t he peerage, by the title 
' of Viscount Sackville : an elevation which revived 
all the bitter recollections of clays gone by, and 
was thus denounced in a spirited satirical pro- 
duction of the period. 

The Uobe Patrician now shall cover all ! 

\ Disgrace no wore degrade, or fear appal; 

, The guilt is lost, that once the conscious plain 
1 Of Minden blushing saw through all her slain, 
j Such is the magic of this crimson vest, 
i ‘When clasped with royal hands across the breast ; 
j It moonto the coward to the hero’s place, 
j Wipes from the recreant brow each foul disgrace; 
j Confounds, perverts all honours and degree, 

I And makes a hero, e’en Germain of thee I 
1 Know, haughty peer, the western woild disdains 
( Such tools of office, add such feeble chains, 
i As hands like thine, or stronger hand of George, 

I Or heads or hands more wise and strong can iorge. 

The newly created peer on his introduction 
into the House of Lords was declined to enduic 
perhaps the most galling of his many hu- 
miliations ; he heaid his ignominious sentence 
and its confirmation read aloud, and luniself 
denounced as “the greatest criminal this 
country ever knew.’* He was accused not 
only of misconduct in the field, but of being the 
author of all the calamities of the recent u ar. It 
was moved that the admission of a man whose 
disgrace had been entered on the orderly book 
of eveiy regiment, would be derogatory to the 
dignity of that assembly, and the House was 
earnestly invoVed not to suffer him to enter 
it and contaminate the peerage. The obnoxious 
viscount defended hii^self with courage and 
calmness ; the prerogative of the crown was 
recognised; but a protest recorded the sentiments 


- of nine peers, and the abject arraigned 

not kn^ survive the aix»timlided iniiignities to 

whu^ he hM l^ten t 4 1^^ 


TEE AGGBE tiOSlL* 

**SoHO, mare I gently. Lapwing, gen%, you 
Holstein-bred, hammer-heiukd brute! Quiet. 
Isayl” 

And iiie postilion, turning in hk saddle, con- 
fronted us as we sat in the open calhche, though 
so deep was tlie darkness oi the niglit that it 
was only when a flash of Ikhtning <we that 
we could distinguish his pale face, dripping flaxen 
hair, and thb faded scarlet of his ^y jacket, 
now stained by drenching rain into a dusky 
maroon colour. An awful night it was. 

1 have been thirty years* in Denmark, and 
have seen storms enough since then, but none 
fiercer than that uhich now raged around us as 
we plodded our way, sore bulleted by wet and 
iwina, over a desolate heath in North Jutland. 

! The thunder rolled almost unceasingly ; between 
the peals we could hear the hoarse roar of tine 
distant sea; and the gale was so strong that we 
feared carnage and horses would be fairly blown 
over by the succession of angry gusts. To add 
to the agreeable features of the scene, the poor 
brutes tliat drew us, alarmed by the lightning, 
were plunging and swerving violently at inter- 
vals, and the driver could hardly control them. 

‘‘English masters,” said the postilion, very 
ruefully, “I have lost the way ! It’s not mv 
fault, for it would need a Troll’s eyes, which 
can picrcc the earth, they say, to see clear on 
such a night as i his. 1 must liavc missed the 
turning by the gibbet, and got among the lanes 
to the lett, or we should have readied the kro — 
be quiet, horses ! — the kro where your worships 
meant to rest for the night ; but now 1 see neither 
kro nor village.” 

‘‘ Then wicre are we ?” asked Williams, 
rather peevishly ; and no wonder, for our light i 
summer suits — admirable w'ear, as wc hud con- 
sidered, lor a fair weather excursion through 
Jutland in the fair season — were thoroughly 
[soaked through; we were miserably off for 
wrappers of any sort, and wore as chilled and 
hungry os ever belated travellers were. 

“ Where are we ?” 

" The blessed Oiaf of Norway and Niels of 
Denmark alone can tell,” replied the young 
Dane, wlio, for all his Lutheranism, had a pro- 
found reverence for saints of the pure Scandi- 
navian stock ; pd then began again to soothe 
and struggle with his horses, which wore all but 
unmanageable. 

This \ws not very pleasant, and Williams — 
less used to rough weather and wet clothes than 
f was, for an artist’s profession takes him info 
the o})cn air less frequently, rain or shine, than 
an engineer’s— grew testy and out hi humour. 

He was a worthy fellow, and a good com|)amoa, 
and it was a genuine love of his art that had 
brought him to Denmark: a coimtry then, as 
now, very litflc visited by English tourists. But 
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«rA 9 bjr »o inea&$ infiprovfed by exposures %o tb« 
eleme^s, and he was uoaparing in his detrasoia- 
tions of everything and everybody conzteeted 
with Jutland, from the time of King Gorm 
downwairda.. . | eonld iMot help laii^ing at the 
•^xoess ©f Mf vrrathf I, too, felt that w© 

in a jl^smpe wMcii »dght prove serious. 
The horscss emud with difficulty be kept in the 
narrow road; and, should they bolt across iib 
heath, our ohoioe wouM probably be between 
jumjung out at some personal risk, or being 
smothered in one of tins numerous bogs, deep 
and dan^rous, with which the country aoounds. 
Suddepfy a dash of li^flitning, mbre than com- 
monly broad and bnlliant, ligltted up the 
whole horizon, showing with startling distinct- 
ness the black and purple surface of the wild 
moor, strewed with stones, speckled with yellow 
dowers, and dotted with round blue tarns and 
patclies of intensely green verdure, beneath 
which lay soft mire that would bear no heavier 
foot than that of the plover. But there was 
also visible a moss-grown stone cross, broken 
and weailier-wom, but conspicuously planted on 
a knoll of rising ground, whereon grew several 
fir4rees, bent and warped into fantastic crooked- 
ness by ilie might of the north-west gales. This 
was evidently a landmark well known to the 
country people, and the postilion gave a shout 
of joy as he pointed it out with his w^hip. 

“ 1 know where we are now, English knights ! 
That’s the cross of old Abbot Tholl, he that was 
tied up in a sack, and drowned in the Elster 
fiord by the peasants of Vetter, oner fifth of 
whose corn he wanted to take away as Church 
dues. Wc are far from home, and far from the 
right road, though, and this rain will have 
swelled the Skiem so much that we could not 
|?6t back, not if we risked our lives in fording 
it. The best thing I can do, gentlemen, is to 
take you on to Botnesgaard.” 

What does the fellow say P” asked Williams. 
He had been but a short time in Denmark, and 
had not learned as much of the language, so 
[ similar, and yet so provokingly uiilike, our 
native English, as 1, who had been in constant 

1 contact with native labourers, sailors, and pro- 
fessional men. 

"What is this Rothesgaard you speak of? 
Is there a kro there, or some farm-liouse where 
strangers are received ?” 1 asked. 

But the place was not one fitted for a 
protracted coUo€(uy, and I suppose the lad was 
» we^ of dodng battle with his rampant steeds, 
which he had hitherto managed with much 
address and courage. At any rate, he shouted 
something ^uiie unintelligible, cracked his whip, 
loosened hia reins, and went off at a slap- 
; ping pace through the tempest and the dark- 
ness, Half mi hour, afterwards he pulled up 
'his horses in front of a long and lofty wall, 
which evidently enclosed a large court-yard, 

1 gardens, and inner buildings, and which was, as 

X ocmld see by a flash of the now 'distant 
lightning, of a dull red colour. Instead of the 
nsoal wMte« The postilion ^sprang to the 

:: 

a Imid.^anginf bell, and thumped 
lustily on the oaken gate with his whipAandle. 

“Any haven in a storm!” said tke driver, 
“but tliis havmi is of the best! , Tfi warrant 
we find supper not over, and as for com and 
hay lor the na^, where should they be to be' 
had' if not In the stables of the noble Baron 
Dyringf” At this instant the gates were 
opened by an old serving-nian witlj a lantern, 
and, «^tct a very brief explanation, we were civilly ^ 
invited to enter. 

Much as I had heard of the primitive hos- 
pitality still existing in ont-of-tlie-way nooks 
of the ancient kingdom of Denmark, I w-as 
rather startled at tne notion of intruding on 
the domestic privacy of a country gentleman, 
such as I could not doubt this Baron Dyrrn^, 
whose name I now heard for the first time, to b^ 
The name of the place— Rothesgaard — had not 
prepared me for an invasion on our part of a 
genuine chhieau. The word “ gaard,” meaning 
hold or place of defence, is loosely used in 
Denmark, applying equal! v to a village, a farm- 
house, and a feudal castle. And, as far as I 
could make out in the dim light, Rothesgaard, 
though surrounded by barns, stabling, and 
farm ouildings of very great extent, was rather 
an imposing edifice : a strong stone mansion in 
the castellated style, moated and turreted, and 
large, though low, Williams, too, drew back 
somewhat as soon as he discovered where we 
were. He, like myself, had expected to be 
received with the rough and kindly welcome 
which well-to-do Jutland farmers generally be- 
stow on the foreign traveller, and that we should 
have been, on the morrow, rather permitted 
than required to pay for our accommodation. 
This, however, wp quite a different affair, and 
we were only reconciled to our apjiarent in- 
trusion when the baron himself, hearing of our 
arrival, came to the door to meet us with .ex- 
tended hand, and gave us a hearty welcome in 

1 tolerable English. 

In a quarter of an hour we had been provided 
with rooms, in which the stoves were hastily 
; lighted, warm as the weather was, in oonsidera- 
i tion of our drenched condition j wo had been ac- 
^ commodated with dry garments from our host’s 
wardrobe, since our scanty baggage did not 
contain much beyond linen and dressing gear ; 
and wc were sitting in the quaintly furmshed 
finely proportioned drawing-room, conversing 
with our entertainer, and his family, as if wo 
were all old friends ; so utterly was our British 
reserve thawed Jiefore the simple cordiality of 
a Scandinavian welcome. And a fine family 
thev were ; every one of them, except perhaps 
Kaff Dyring, the second son, being well looking. 

Baron Dyring, who was then about forty-five 
years of age, was a tall man, with a dark 
complexion, and a handsome thoughtful face. 
There was something dr«^y and unpractical 
about his large grey eyes and delicateiy mi lips, 
but his forebeaa was broad and ano^k, and his 
whole face had a pleasant #}Xpressiom the 

eldest son, was like his father, but slior^ and 
slighter; and Madame Dyring, who must have 
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beexL a beautiful woman k^to 
retained tiwe dazaliug toomjfdenlon and 
hair that make up the eluef pecuHaritiea Oi 
Daniah loveiiness. KaH X)jrrmg, the eecpud 
son, was much more inrhat 1 suppose the real old 
Norsemen to ha^ been in their dajr, than either 
Mheror broiybr: a laughing, Eaxen^^^ired young 
giant, with a broad face <M ruddy cheeks s not 
very clever, but no fool ; a boisterous good* 
hearted fellow when well used, but terrible 
when in a passion, and able to get into a pas* 
sion cm iight provocation. As for Christina, 
the oaly daughter, 1 need only say at present 
that she was an^cxtremely pretty girl of nine* 
teen. 

T?lie Byniigs seemed to treat our invasion of 
their hearth and home as a matter of course, 
or ratlier as a piece of good fortune wliich had 
befallen them. At the same time, they ad* 
mitted that the afair might have bad a ti'agic 
ending, since it is not every belated traveller 
who, being lost on a stormy night on a wild 
heath in Jutland, can count upon so safe a 
bourne at the end of his wanderings. The 
kind Danes mentioned many melancholy acci- 
dents that had taken place — ^in winter for the 
most part — between Jjonuc and Holhesgaaid, 
or between tlie castle and the town of Kiiig- 
kiobing. Now, they told of a pedlar who had 
been missing for years, and on whooe account 
the gipsies had been suspected, since all deemed 
that the chapuian had been made a\vay with for 
the sake of his pack, until, in a dry summer, 
pack and pedlar were found in a swamp. Now, 
they told of a number of wedding guests, some* 
w'hat the worse for brandy and liostock beer, 
who had perished in the snow on the Kobolds* 
Moor. There were many such accidents on 
record. 

By supper-time, I think we w'erc all, more 
or less, pleased with one another. Our only 
introduction at the gate had been the simple 
announcement that w’e were w^ayfarers and Eng- 
lishmen, and no question had been asked as to 
our worldly position. Wc were left, therefore, 
to mention our own names. Williams told his 
patronymic and profession, and mioke, casually, 
of some Danish gentlemen in Copenhagen to 
whom he had brought letters *. among them, a 
chamberlain of the king, a nobleman with whom 
the baron had been at school, but of whom he 
bad long lost sight. 

*‘you do not go to Copenhagen, then, for 
the winter season?* said my conjpanion. 

*‘We never go,” said the , baron, a little 
dryly ; and then, as if ashamed of anything that 
might savour of churlishness, he rejoined, ** Cay 
cities like our capital — though I dare say you 
smile in your sleeves, young gentlemen, at my 
calling our poor little Copenhagen gay-*-ure 
not tu© places for a needy Jutland gentlematf. 
Ah I you look incredulous, but if^^ou will do 
me the favour ito stay a few days with us, you 
wii^-jeam al! about our ways. We have plenty 
ofwbefit and barley, plenty of cows and oxen 
an^ifWine, plenty of ail things except dollars, 
and ’nothing else will pay one’s way in city 


life. uo, we mnst atop und & uiaster’s 
eye over tdie Wi md its pSp^inoe. Of courta 
and towns I saw soinething as a boy, in my 
grandfather’s tiine, but I m ^ plain man, and 
my ohildi'en after me wlu bo plain Jutland 
saiiires too. ^rs this M»r6obruamcr, Mr. 
Williams ; pity that Benmirk^ni^ns no grape.!' 
We must trust to the land oi our German 
enemies for the very wine that warms our 
hearts.” 

1 was rather puezled by the baron’s good* 
humoured confession of poverty, and was in* 
dined to take it as a jest. Certainly of what 
we in England call poverty, there werp no signs. 
Most of the furniture was old^ no douk ; old 
enough to Have been made in the tdgn of 
Christian the Seventh; but it was well pre- 
served, and suited the old oak panels and carved 
cornices better than modern finery would have 
done. The supper was excellent— almost over- 
plentiful— the wine was ^d, and there was 
plenty of old silver and old china. To say that 
the whole mansion was exquisitely dean, neat, 
and in peifect repair, is superfluous ; for in 
Denmark there is a more than Dutch passion 
for cleanliness and order, and every rustic inn 
where we had slept in our tour had boon per- 
fection in this respect. The servants were 
cheerful, w^ell clad in grey doth coats or trim 
gowns of some blight colour, and conveyed an 
impression of anything rather than narrow cir- 
cumstances on the part of their master. 

“Well,** said I to myself, as 1 looked at the 
snow-wliite sheets redolent of lavender, the 
scarlet silk quilt, and the tapestried curtains, of 
my bed, and then at the cunous looking-glass in 
its ebony frame, with dragon’s daws on each side 
of the mirror to hold a tall wax-light, while on 
the walls hung several pictures of worthy 
persons in periwigs and plate armour, matched 
by ladies hose hair had been tortured by the 
barber’s art into towers of frizzled curls; “I 
know many a more pretentious personage in 
England and Ireland who would gladly change 
places wdth my host. Poor, forsooth !*’ 

I w^as still more puzzled on the following 
morning, when the sun rose brilliantly in a sky 
of unclouded blue, and sounds of lowing, bark- 
ing and singing, with the tramp of horses and 
the voices of men and women, called me to 
my window. The baron’s milch cows were being 
driven out in long file, from the vard to the 
meadows, and when they had passed, numerous 
cattle of various sizes and ages, but all glossy 
aud wcU cared for, followed on their way to the 
pasture. 1 was amazed at the signs of agricul- 
tural wealth all around, the number of sleek 
cart-horses, the army of poultry, the herds of 
swine. The very pigeons, a cloud of which 
light-winged birds hovered over ,the stone 
tower tiiat served them for a dovecot, (p: 
perched on roof aud post, were surprising in 
their numbers. And the many farm-labourers# 
the sturdy-limbed “ swains” in bluish-grey horn- 
buttoned coats, felt hats, and heavy greased 
boots; the active rosy dairymaids, trimly pic- 
turesque in black bodice, shooded hah, and 
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kirtle of Dat);i»h r^d ; helped to convey the idea 
of comfort and, prosperous circumsfances. 

Baron Byring ^ottld not Hear of our kavinf 
Mm that momihg, li$ lae^ self-invited ^ests that 
we, were, bad naturally meant ,to do. No, no, that 
must never be; strangers from England wete 
rare birds of passage m that nook of the king- 
dom ; and we must not C[uit the honse of a Jut- 
land gentleman without gi'ving ourselves time to 
learn something of Jutland ways. The Byring 
family pledged themselves to amuse ua ; and, to 
begin with, an otter hunt had already been fixed 
for that very morning. Our host wa!» famous for | 
His otter hounds. And two old otters, with some ! 
three or four cubs nearly full grown, had of 
late been extremely destructive to'the sea-trout 
iu tlie fiord, and the brook-trout in the streams. 
Also, Herr Williams, as an artist, would perhaps 
he good enough to look over Mademoiselle 
Clmstina's portfolio of water-colour and chalk 
sketches, and the baron was anxious to ask me | 
some questions about British farming, and soi 
forth. In fact, they would not let u« go. The | 
postilion and his horses were dismisseu, and we 
were understood to be fixtures for at least a 
week under the roof of Ilothe&gaard. 

It fell out, however, that my own sojourn at 
Botlicsgaard bade fair to exceed I ho limits of the 
week’s stay to which we were tacitly held to be 
bound. This was due to an accident that 
occurred in the course of the day’s sport , Fol- 
lowing up the shaggy otter hounds, then in full 
and fierce cry at the heels of one of Ihc biggest 
and most active of their amphibious foes, 1 was 
emboldened to take rather a rash lean across a 
brook wit li high banks and a rocky bed. The 
jump was no trifling one; but f bad been 
thought, a good leaper iu my school-days, and 1 
was piqued by seeing Kalf Byring, whose 
strength and activity were remarkable, clear 
the stream with a bound, and then turn round 
and laugh heartily at Williams, wlio stood 
balBcd on the brink. The baiou and his eldest 
son, with the huntsmen and the other men, 

' declined the dangerous leap, and puslied on 
towards a plank bridge a quarter of a mile off ; 
I, with an jEnglishman’s dislike to being beaten, 
resolved to face the brook. I had belter have 
imitated the prudence of the rest, for though I 

f ot across, my feet only touclied tlie opposite 
ank, which crumbled and broke under my 
weight, and dowu I went, spraining my ankle, 
bruising my right arm, and plumping into a 
deep pool, too much hurt to swim. 

Kalf Byring — ^lie had received his queer name 
in honour of some renowned ancestor of Pagan 
days — dragged me out of the water, and with 
some little trouble lifted me on to the bank. At 
first, 1 Was tfio dizzy and sick to speak or stir, 
and I believe lihe honest young fellow thought 
r was killed Outright, and through a prank of 
his own ; for, as I afterwards heard, the place 
where the otter had crossed was called by the 
baron's tenants ” Childo Kalf’s Spring,” as no 
one in the parish but himself dared attempt it. 
But I soon came to myself, aud^sat i*p, while 
ihc hunters, whom a twist i^ the chase had 

— ■ - * 


brought back, gathered round me insome alarm. 
When I tried to rise, with Kalfs^help, down 
I sank Sigatn with a gt^an. 

They earned tine home, i\me honest Bime»» 
blaming themselves, most Unnecessarily as I 
thouijht, for their want of forethought iu leading ‘ 
a stranger into such perils. Indeed, I fancy that 
the general impression among them was that 
foreipiers were delicate creatures, unfit for 
rough Jutland- sports and hardships, and that ^ 
th^ had behaved very inliospitHbly ui not taki^ * 
sufficient care of their Eaglish guests. We 
were soon back at tlie chateau, ana I doubt if , 
any sufferer ever had more tender nursing than 
I. Were it possible, according to the old saw, 
to be killed with kindness, that would have 
been my fate surely. However, the hurt I had 
received was no joke as far as paih and infiam- 
maiiou went, and I fainted as they were carry- 
ing me up the oaken stairs, from sheer force of 
torture. The doci or, who was brought from live 
leagues off, gave it as his decided opinion that I 
would not be able to walk for a mouth at lea»>t. 

This little iiioideiit, along with a great deal of 
pain to myself and trouble to others, brought 
with it consequences which in the long rim 
were important. My convalescence, when once 
1 could hobble about, propi>cd on a crutch- 
headed cane, was agreeable enough. It was the 
pleasant summer-time. The birch, beech, and 
evergreen onk, were in full leaf and shade; 
the sweet old-fashioned fiowers in the sunny 
garden bloomed gloriously; and the hum of 
the countless bees, that* alternated between 
the rose-trees and the moorland heather, was 
peaceful and soothing to the nerves of an 
invalid. Williamg Imd long since returned to 
Uo])enhagen. Witli the Byriiigs 1 was on i 

tlie footing of old friendship. 1 had gone, on i 

the back "of a quiet pony, warranted not to 
indulge in gambols that might embarrass a rider 
who dared not as yet put his left foot into a 
hard steel stirrup, witu the baron round his 
farms, and liad held many a long conversation 
with Jiim on matters of agriculture and politics. 
Madame, the ‘^Hausfirue,” as the domcstice 
called her, had given me a number of Banish 
recipes, and 1 am afraid to say how many 
balsams, essences, and pots of preserve, to be 
sent to my married sisters in England. I had 
i helped Eskil with his mathematics, and Kalf 
I with his English grammar, and Christina had read 
1 to me, and with me, and had taught me dominoes, 

I and had learned chess from me, and had been my ! 
most thoughtful and kind nurse in tliose weary 
houis when pain was racking me. She was too ' 
fair, and good, and charming, that golden-haired 1 
Danish maiden, not to win an unoccupied heart 
like mine; but I did not m yet own to myself 
that I loved her. J Lor society was very dear to 
me, and I shut my eyes to the future, and the 
parting that must come with it. 

And now a word as to Baron Byriug, whom 

I understood better than on tbO* first even- 
ing of our acquaintance* First, as to his posi- 

I I on. Th is was one that I cannot easily describe . 

If 1 called him a gentleman farmer, a phrase to 1 
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wkloh lie would himse^ have had no oiijj6oUo]|» 
I should 0 OKVVJ a wroj^ itwfwedbtt, liaM|50i hj 
spite of his imcieuit and the iqI< 

time for wMoh hie earn had tb ile 

D^'nngs, hei was by ue means Vlijb a fcsui 

I seigneur is supposed to he. A mt 

more simpb, m&tt &ee ihroin ssty haughthiyess or 
! preieniuo^ t never sew ; and ^ he im 9 proud, 
m a quiet way quite Ms own. With a fajr 
^ cstat(^-i;he njit, as tradition and some very 
* crabbed Old charters, in Korse and dog Latin, 
averred, of King Harald Blue Tooth— the baron 
was yet obliged to pay close attention <o every 
detail of his property, to keep clear of debt j and, 
though a good farmer, and rich in stock and 
• farm produce, he had been quite correct when he 
described himself as poor in money. 

The general thrift, plenty, and industry, 
Wliioli reigned in Denmark, seemed to make it 
difficult for wealth to bo omassod by agriculture. 
There was the soil, and there were tlm hands to 
I till it, but markets weref few, and prices were 
low. To get a living out of the land was 
easy. To make money, in a country where 
beef ranged from twopence a pound, and where 
fine two-year-old colts, like those that galloped 
merrily about the pastiucs of Jlotliesgaard, 
eould be bought for less than .five pounds, 
i W'as the reverse of easy. Exportation was 
, difiicult, and full of risks and expenses. 
The corn laws and the lack of stcam-sinps all 
but closed the Englnsii market against Danish 
grain and Danish builooks. Sweden took a 
j little Danish wheat, and North Germany and 
Holland purchased to some extent in tlie marts 
of Denmark j but the trade was in the hands of 
' middlemen, who kept the proBts to themselves. 

‘ And here was the key to what had puzzled me 
m Baron Dyrmg’s character. He was proud, 
if not of being a noble, at least of being a Danish, 

I freeman of the old race, and of a family often 
mentioned in Danish annals, and never but with 
honour. His forefathers had been personages 
of much greater relative importance in the realm 
than he. The Dyrings had been the coun- 
sellors and companions of kings, and had iiiled 
high posts m their country’s aervice. And it 
veted the baron that he and his two boys 
should be compelled l:^ narrow circumstances to 
’ remain at home, keeping close watch over barn 
, and Imyfield, wliile anew aristocracy, of German 
, blood for the most part, absorbed the patronage 
I of the kingdom. 

It was when my long visit at the castle drew, 

' ' perforce, to aldose, my sprain being cured, and 
I ray leave of absence from the engineering works 
I expired, that a singular incident occurred, trivial 
in itself, but which led to important results. 
Against the wall of my room, over the mantel- 
‘ piece, there si ood a large picture, the portrait of 
'[ a defunct Dyriug in trunk hose knd cuirass : a 

K daub. and so dingy and smoked as to be 
y distinguishable. For this work of art I 
cared httle,* but above it were fixed a noble 
' I pair of antlm-— of the elk, long extinct in Den- 
i-1 ramfk— and 1 one day endeavoured, with the aid 
■ I of a chair, to reach down those huge horns for 


! closer Ittffpjimtion. Iftdoiii|f toili^I'bappenedto 
give Asmiart jeric io^ (mxfk € the picture ; 
the rcfttm wood aathl Wtety ; 

and down twraMed ihe jiwiwfe m v4he midst of 
a cloud of dust mi lime pWdnr, visible 
a small reccsi^ in f|ie wMi» ju whlihi^ a Htile. 
cylinder of lead, whoee dtdl gthedmer csu|^* ' 
ray eye* 

Cariosity to know what this might iumort 
caused me to unrol the^in folds of the nOaut 
metal, and to draw forth a slip of neatly lolded 
parchment or vellum. This was about twelve 
Indies by six, was emblazoned with the Dyriug 
arms beautifully executed in veriMlion, tlie 
deer’s heads looking as ftesh as if H were but 
yesterday that tlio brush touched tliOm, and 
beneath the arras was written, in a crabbed but 
very distinct hand, a distich in Danish, which I 
translate thus : 

When a Dyring shall drain the Agger fiord’s lands, 

Eed gold shall not lack in a Dyring’s hands. 

This was sad doggrel, and unintelligible to I 
me, though 1 knew the Agger fiord, that sin- j 
gular arm of the sea winch divided the Dyring ' 
properly into two unequal portions, perfectly , 
well, Tt was one of those creeks, or salt lakes, 
common on the coasts of Denmark, and its 
only remarkable feature was the peculiar nar- ^ 
rowness of the channel by which it coramum- ' 
cated with the North Sea. 1 was unprepared, I 
however, for the agitation wiiich thb baron , 
evinced when I put the parchment into his i 
hands, and told him where and how i had found it. 

“ kes,’* he cried, “ that couplet must have < 
been written by my forefather, Admiral Hans | 
Dyrmg, son of the lay Prior of Vokenstrue, 
whose portrait, most unecclcsiastical in costume, , 
liaiigs m your chamber. It was m 4 /a time that 
tlie Agger fiord was formed, by the irruption ' 
of the sea thiough a neglected d}kc which some I 
say was pierced, out of sjiite, by a malicious i 
boor who liad been scourged lor theft. At any 1 1 
late, the man was hanged. But the change | 
was a sad one for us Dyrings ; we lost a fair f 

manor-house, nine farms, and a village. They j 

say you can still see the church towea-, on a still i 
day in summer, and we have been a decayed 
family ever since. There was talk of a lost 
treasure in money, too — idle talk, perhaps—’* I 

And here the baron broke on, and became j 
moody and silent. Very soon after this, I went 
back to Copenhagen. 

It was autumn ; tlie moors were brown, the [ 
fields swept bare of com, and the gales begin- i 
' ning,,as 1 sat in ray lonely room at the Hdtel 
de rEui-ope, trying hard to fix my attention on | 
a column of figures in my account-book. Do i 
what 1 would, my thoughts i^ondered off 
to Kothesgaard and Christina Dyring* Now ] 
that T was absent from Christina, I knew fol 
Ihe first time how dearly I loved her. And that • 
she did not dislike me, was cOrtain enough. I 
remembered what a sad sad look 7 bad noticed | 
in her dear blue eyes when I announced One i 
morning aftermost lime, that I 

impatient for my, return to duty. I remctabered* ' 
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too, bow 00^ tod trembliiijg the litilo iimul |[i4 
been as it lay in name wbSi tbe time cmt to 
say fttre^'ell and to leave B^theefSniijrd. > ' ' 

But what oonld I lio ? Continental etagneHe 
is vety ri^d in maittece matrimonial, and Bai*on 
Pyring and bis kind wife would bive had 
a^ri^t to be angry with me bad I profited 
by their hoapitality to steal the ad’ectbns of 
1 ueir daughter. They bad made a friend Of me, 
the solitary young Bugliehman, had cherished 
me in sickness, and bad never by word or deed 
betrayed the slightest feeling of anv social in- 
equality between ns. And yet such inequality 
existed. The Pyriugs, impoverished as they 
nrei’e, were of a proud old race, and it was hardly 
probable that an English engineel', bred in a 
quiet Essex parsonage, and w^ithout wealth or 
connexion to recommend him, would be thought 
a fitting suitor for^the long-descended Christina 
Dyring. 

I had got so far in my meditations when there 
was a tap at the door, aud'the baron himself came 
in. He was in Copenhagen for a day or so, and 
had come, he said, to have a peep at me before 
leaving. That I was glad to see him, and to 
hear the latest news from Kothesgaard, 1 need 
not say. All well ? Certainly, certainly ! Chris- 
tina a little pale and subdued in maimer, her 
father thought, but madame attributed that 
to the unhealthy season, the fall of the leaf. I 
could not but tliiuk that the baron himself was 
looking ill. lie was haggard, as if with want 
of bleep, and his strong right hand was hot and 
feverish. But he protested that lio was quite 
well, quite well. He had been restless of late, 
he said, flitting from. town to town, ransacking 
libraries and archives for information relative to 
the drainage of meres and marshes, lie said, 
with a forced laugh, that I should think him 
very foolish, but lhat that distich, that doggrcl 
prophecy 1 had discovered, and which tallied 
•with hail-forgotten legends, haunted him. He 
had heard, when a child, much of the treasure 
lost in the old inundation. 

But what ■\vab my amazement when, after 
muoh beating about the bush, the baron came 
out with a serious proposal to drain the Agger 
fiord, and produced a quantity of rough calcula- 
tions boaring on the subject ! lie was to 
borrow money on mortgage, since ho had no 
pecuniary capital ; the fiord was to be drained 
on the "polder*’ principle, so succesbful in 
Holland, and in the management of wliicli 1 
had, as he was aware, some experience ; to cap 
all, I was tb be head engineer, and reside at * 
Kothesgaard during the operations, with one- 
fourth of the recovered treasure for my meed. 

It was a great temptation, very great. To 
go back to the ciastle, back to Christina I 
But I drove the fiend, dishonesty, from me, 
though it cost me a pang before 1 could 
say; " My dear good friend, ^don*t think me a 
churl for saying no. As I*m an honest man, 

T must say it for two reasons. In the first 
place, those old treasures turn out ‘myths, 
nine times in ten, while tlie expenses Vmuld be i 
awful, and the probable result, ruin. 1 know j 


what fm wo^dd^say; I hay^ reclaimed 
fiixtieen iindred acres the eea, but 
it was by a ot British 

capitalbts, end, though, m have beaten Keptune 
for OBoe, the eosis will swallow up all ^oit 
for ten years mr more. And next, forgive my 
bluntness, X love Mademoiselle and i 

should be base were 1 to try to win her love 
in return, without your permission ; yet -^- — ** 
And here I broke down. The baron got very 
red; walked to the window, and looked out 
•into tlie busy street, beating with his fingers 
on the glass of the window-pane. After a 
good wlole he turned round, and said, kindly, 
that I bad behaved most honourably, and that 
he liked me better jthan ever. He went on to 
add that Cliristina was but a cliild (girls are 
always children in a parent’s eyes), and that 
there was plenty of time before her, ere^ she 
troubled her little head about love and marriage. 
As to me, 1 should myself be married long 
before that day. And he gave my hand a squeeze 
that I felt fdr an hour afterwards, aud took leave 
of me. 

Long months afterwards, in the pleasant 
spring weather, I got a letter from Madame 
Dyring, ostensibly to beg that I would execute 
certain commissions for her in the Eriedrick- 
street. However, the good mistress of Rothes- 
gaard was a poor diplomatist, and she soon 
revealed her real purpose. I had not, it scorned, 
been successful in dissuading the baron from 
his rash project. His mind was so bent on 
draining off the waters of the Agger fiord, and 
regaining the treasure whoso recovery would 
restore the fallen foriuncs of tJie family, that 
he was ou the high road to imiu. He had for 
months, even tiiiough the inclement season, 
been carrying on extensive and costly opera- 
tions, under the guidance of a very clever 
American, a military man, a certain Colonel 
Popplewell, of the United States service. This 
gentleman, whom the baron had met at Kiel, 
was a man of science, and a skilled engineer, 

I and he was superintendent of the works, and a 
guest at the castle. The baron thought highly 
of him, and followed his advice implicitly, 
but the rest of the household had not taken 
any peculiar fancy to him. Evidently the 
baronesfe was alarmed as to the consequences 
of the lavish expenditure going on, aud she 
begged, as a favour, that 1 would come down 
for a week or two and give my opinion of the 
state of affairs. Wo shall all be glad to see 
our English friend again!" said the post- 
script. 

I could not get leave of absence at once, but in 
uboqt three weeks after the receipt of madame’e 
i letter, I crossed the threshold of Rothesgaard, 
The baron, looking ten years older than he 
used to look, but si/ill frank and hearty, eame 
into the ball to greet me. The family, he ^aid, 
jrould bo- glad to have me back among them, 
and he was sure that I, on my jiart, would be 
charmed with Colonel foppleWcU. He, the 
baioii, had not mentioned my name or profes- 
sion, or even my nationality, to the colonel; but 


I 
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lie was sure that we slioiild talce each otb^r 
at once, aa^ Idndred spirits. la a miaute iiaoi», j 
I was ia the difawiatf-sf^ilm. I» %e etthe j 
During family stood a tall mai|, Ah<^h | 
dressea, aad with a' ptofixsioa ol eoasse IMc I 
hair faulii$f mex his sallow obaahs^ and ’ 
th<mgh aariiow fcaieheaA 

"Cokmel Popplewai^Mi'. King!** said the 
haroft, p nearly as ae could the 

traditiotial Eagliah laethod of introduction. 

' “You will be good friends, my dear sirs, I 
Tenture to predict. But, ah, hmimeU what is 
t^ matter r* 

Eor the distingnished Colonel Popplewell, 
who had ffiven a very visible start at the sight 
of me, ana another at the mention of my name, 
had reddened, dropped his eyes, lifted them 
again, finally turned away, and shuffled out of 
the room with all despatch. The baron called 
to him, but in vain, and in a minute more we 
heard the hall door violently slammed. Tlie 
American Was gone, and it was plain that I was 
the cause of his abrupt exit. 

“ My w’ord upon it,” said Madame Dyring, 
“our good Mr. King has met the colonel be- 
fore.” 

I owned that the conjecture was correct, but, 

' respecting the baron’s evident excitement and 
I agitation, deferred telling all 1 knew until posi- 
tively pressed with questions. At last 1 spoke as 
' follows : “ I do know this precious Colonel 
Popplewell, and, I am sorry to say, I know no 
good of him. He was chain-beaicr to a siirvey- 
I ing party in Canada, of wliich 1 was second 
' surveyor, and was accounted a clever fellow, 
but was discharged for embezzlement. lie has 
been, to my knowledge, a tavern waiter, steward 
of an Ohio steamer, billiard marker, and ilmcrant 
preacher; and no rogue in the United States is 
moi’e notorious. I saw him tried for forgery at 
Phijadelphia, and afterwards he was in the 
penitentiary at Sing Sing. Ilis name, when I 
1 first met him, ivas, not Popplewell, but Caleb 

I Plish, and ” But at this point Baron 

j Dyring, whose bronzed face bad gioiyn ghastly 

pale, gave a groan, dropped into a chair, covered 
his face with his hands, and sobbed. His grief 
t was terrible, for he now bitterly reproached 
j himself with having encumbered his estate, and 
j ruined his family, m following the advice of a 
I specious adventurer. And certainly it turned 
out that Plisb, or Popplewell — who never ap- 
I neared again at Hotliesgaard, knowing too well 
I that the game was up— had led the baron into 
disastrous follies. 

I found that the Agger fiord had been in a 


great measure -drained : so fer as to leave many 
patchy of bare nwA and ihef ruks of a hamlet, 
yisil^. But^pitwitfexpenses h£m beeai incurred 
m plant and l&boit s ktotflxies had been 

erected ; and imn wily ad^^nturer had left liis 
acoouita m hc^priess confusion, and very little 
cash remained m the sums raised on mortgs^. 

I need hardly nay that no treasure had been 
discovered* 

Baron Dyring tras for giving up the euter- 
I priflte, sdlling half his property to clear off debts, 
and cutting down bis expenditure tb thedowest 
pitch. However, I was able, fortunately, to 
point out another course. If the Hothesgaard 
estate were swamj^d with mortgages, the Agger 
fiord was half drained, and it would have been 
a thousand pities to allow the sea to resume 
possession. By putting matters iu a right and 
economical train, I managed to drain off as 
much water as added a dozen fat meadows to 
the property, with little extra cost. The dams . 
were repaired, the pumping engines were used 
move sparingly, and the work was slowly but 1 
cheaply done. At the baron’s request, I gave 
up iiiy situation at Copenhagen, and went to 
reside at Rothe&gaard. 

In ten years, at little expense compared 
with the iavishness of the first outlay, w e re- 
claimed the whole bed of the Agger fiord from 
the sea, turning the salt lagoon into marsh, bud 
the marsh into good pasture and arable. In 
fifteen years, thanks to the increase of national 
I and local prosper! t}% we w'ere able to clear the i 
I Hothesgaard estates of moitgagcs. But lieforc j ' 
three years, I had become tlie husband of , 
Christina Dynng, with tlie full consent of her 
family. Our house is on the Kotfaesgaard i 
estate, and I farm a large amount of the rescued 1 1 
acres, under Christina’s bi other, Baiou Eskil, 
as I did formerly m the lifeliinc of my old i 
friend and father-in-law, who lived long enough 
to see tlie happy change, and to own iliat i 
though the tiaditional tieasure was still un- 
founa, the recovered lands, of the Agger fiord * 
had been a treasure in tlieniselves This, I i 
; suspect, is what the rhyming author of the dis- 
I tich meant, after all. | 
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[Conducted by 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


“ S’i)ose you don't much frequent this ken — 
thati^, coffee-house—my kid— that is, my boy?” 

Art imr replied that hi ^as mot in. the habit of 
selecting Mns. Dove's^ m his favomrite resorfe. 

It's a very ’apeetable place,” said the gra^eip, 
but it's m dftrk, that folks sometimes comes 
here that dop’t want to be twigged. You're 
going fur io^ hear something.” 

Arthur naturally inquired what it was he was 

. going to hear? 

I “*What'il turn your love-locks into green 
phizmyjigs,” was the mysteriotw reply, the 

I speaker's eyes peering earnestly into the dark 
recesses of the room. " Al'ce ! Hot flannel !” 

. Arthur almost started at the strange and 
sudden order, but had hardly time to ask its 
meaning, when Al’ce placed the answer on the 
table, in the form of a pewter jug filled with a 
mixture of gin and beer, further complicated 
with sugar, nutmeg, and a crab-apple. 

“You’re sure you can bear it?” said tlic 
grazier, with the manner of a man who spins 
out time, or postpones a painful revelation. 
“Tftke a toothful of tliis stuff. You’ll want it.” 

following the turn of his comj)anioii's head 
rather than the direction of his eyes, Arthur 
noticed that a dark object had glided in, and had 
taken post, silent as a stiadow, at the end of 
their own table. It was a low stooping figure. 

“Just as I expected,” said Mr. Erightsom, 
leaning across the table, and addressing Arthur 
in a low, distinct tone. “ That disappearance 
job has done its work. A pity, tliat it is ! 'Twas 
as sweet a little erector as ever I see— just like 
my Matty, which is still iu pantaloons— but 
solider. I see her twice, when I was on for- 
miliar wisitiug terms with Snells, silversmiths, 
in Jermyu-street— them as was robbed, you 
know.” (He paused an instant, then continued.) 
*^Now I tell you what, my boy, your crib was 
right opposite number twenty-seven, and you 
must have known herl Well! She’s dead! 
Dead, sir !” repeated Mr. Erightsom, in a loud, 
clear voice. 

But louder and clearer was the heartbroken 
cry that burst from the dark figure at the end of 
the table, as, rising from its cowering attitude, 
it flung its arras aloft, and fell forward across 
the board. All present started up, and crowded 
to the spot. 

[ Erightsom caught Arthur by the arm. 

“ $(mt many'" he said hurriedly in his ear. 
“ See to hii— I'm off. Nervous in a crowd. If i 
you want Bill Erightsom, advertise in Hying, 
Post— 'pointment hete,^* 

“ And Miss— Miss ” gasped Arthur. 

“ She^B all right. Trap for a bolted governor. 
Here’s your bolted governor, headforemost on 
tlio table here. Get him home !” 

So saying, the timid grazier wound himself 

1 into the crow^-, and vanished. 

I i, 

CHASTEIl Xni. 

j, The excellent Armour, though secretly in- 

j dining to Lord Lob's opinion that five thousaiid 


pounds, paid down, might be better adapted to 
his ideas and habits than an uncongenial wife 
with m hoycome of tln^ amqtml co^d not at 
once i^ignlus bi^liani and ended, after 

much Cogitation^ by rcsolvitig, .as he mentally 
expressed it* to nt least “try it on.”;, He un- 
derstood from what had passed. between himsejf 
and the prisoner, that Bob Cauntor, the lieu- 
tenant, and (next to his great leader) the most 
accomplished of the Black-Thumbs, would be 
put upon the track of the dis(K>urtoous prac- 
titioner of Liverpool, and he doubted not that 
the latter’s haunt would be reported to him 
before many hours were over. That was as ^od 
as settled. JVhatever “ jilling*' ri^ht, signify in 
the thieves’ vernacular, George— in just requital 
of his rudeness and selfishness, in cracking a 
crib entirely out of his legitimate beat— woiild 
henceforth jill no more. He, Armour, master 
of George and of the situatioi^ was surely 
bound to make the very best of bis opportunity. 

Thus it came to pass that Polly-my-Damb’s 
next visitor of note was Henry, of Bow-street, 
who, presenting himself about the setting of the 
sun, with his air of quiet authority, requested an 
audience, and was instantly admitted. 

Polly was seated iu her favourite largo chair, 
white as marble, and almost as motionless : her 
only gesture being a slight inclination of the 
head, accompanied by a look of inquiry. 

Mr. Armour was conscious of a trifling amount 
of embarrassment, but, recovering hirascll*, 
pounced at once upon the subject, as he would 
have collared a thief. 

“You arc aware, madam,” he said, “tliatwc 
have effected the capture of the notorious of- 
fender, Lord Lob, and that he is safely lodged 
in Newgate ?” 

Polly was aware of it,. 

“And that Sir James Polhill has always attri- 
buted to this miscreant the singular outrage we 
have all been so deeply interested in punish- 
ing?” 

Again Polly wjis aware of it. 

“With all deference to Sir James's acuteness 
and great experience, I have presumed to form a 
contrary opinion” (Polly looked up with some 
surprise), “ and the result has justified that har- 
dihood,” continued the modest Henry. " The 
man is totally innocent of any complicity with 
that crime. Nay, be seems indignant — though, 
it may be, not from the most exalted motives — 
at its commission.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Polly, with a curious 
feeling, in which she would hitve been puzzled 
to say whether relief or disappointment had the 
larger share. “ I— excuse me— you had some- 
thing to add.” 

“ Merely that, although Lord Lob had him- 
self no hand in the business, he can help us to 
the real criminal, and has ^ven m the pre- 
ference.” ^ 

“Do I understand you to mean, sir, that you 
possess sor^e clue which the chief magistrate 
does not P” , 


I 
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** Th«fc « my meauki;, youn^ ladyj and, to- 
iket, that witkin twelve konrs I will kave in na^ 
‘ personal custody the mi^deper of your father f* 
There was something in the man’s assimd; 
significant manner that made Polly colour to to 
very roots of her hak Sho made an efort to 
Speak. ‘ 

Is— *is Bir Barnes aware of your present visit, 

“He is not. He has, however, made me fully 
acquainted with your noble and dutiful inten- 
tions.’^ 

"Leave me, for the present, I beg, sir,” said 
Polly, turning whiter and whiter. 

Conscious that his blow must be struck now 
or never, Henry, instead of retiring; calmly stood 
his ground, and put his point with his usual 
unperturbed and business-like manner. He made 
one step forward. 

" Am I to understand, madam, that you de- 
part altogether from tlm principles of the 
I arrangement you announced to Sir James Pol- 
hill? Or was it intended^ may i ask, for the 
; exclusive advmitage of the young foreign gen- 

I tleman to whom you gave the snu ” 

I " Ze young foreign gentleman is here to 
i answer for himself,” said a stem voice, almost 
; at Henry’s ear. “ Leave ze room, fellow !” 

I ' ‘ I think you had better do so, Mr. Armour,” 

! said a somewhat milder voice : that of Sir James 
I Polhill, wlio had followed Arthur into the room. 

I "You’re a first-rate fellow in your line, Henry” 

I . —apart to the officer—" but this is a little beyond 
j it. Leave the case to me,” 

' Henry withdrew without a word. 

' Polly-ray-Lamb was in the arms of Aunt 
Sfii’ocold, and for some minutes tears and sal 
! volatile had it all their own way. Meanwhile, 

1 the apartment was silently filling. Mr. Harts- 
1 home had appeared, but stood apart, sympathetic, 

, yet inactive, as if he knew that his closer atten- 
j tions would not be required. Mrs. Goodall, 
j Stephen, and Kezia were present, and even a 
j faint vision of Mrs. Ascroft hovered near the 
; door. 

, “Better, darling?” were the first accents that 
broke the silence of the room. 

“Much, dear,” said Polly, raising her head 
from its lavender pillow, and smiling through 
her tears, “What is the matter? 0 tell me 
what has happened !” 

“Tell m first, my dear,” said Sir James; 
“ can you bear good tidings bi*aveiy ?” 

I “ Try me. Sir J aiues.” 

. “ I think I may. I think I will. You know, 

my dear, tot I have always entertained an idea, 
amounting to' conviction, that your father’s life 
was not talcen.V 

•Polly knew notliing of the sort, but she’ wel- 
comed the idea with all the warmth due to an old 
acquaintance. 

“My dear, there is hope of his safety.” 

There is cried l^lljv with’ hands 

uplifted, and eyes glittering through tears. “I 
read it in your kind faces. Whpre is ho ?” 


The group opened, aud, ^hur Baggerdom 
camo toward, . tenderly si|j^ortipr id ngfod 
withered broken form, with looping bead and 
snow-white hair. Was this, indeed, ^ that was 
left of tlte bluff, healtliy, jovial meroliaut, Basil 
Humpage ? Polly thought so, for she fell upon . 
his neck without delay or question, gave liiin 
one kiss, and, her excitement having reached its 
crisis, fainted. Nevertheless, the old man would 
not suffer her to be removed. He was placed in 
the great chair from which Polly had risen, and * 
the care of those around quickly restored the 
happy child to tlie consciousness of her ncwly- 
rCcovered treasure. 

In to explanations that succeeded, Arthur 
was, of necessity, chief orator. As agitation 
proved detrimental to his English, we interpret 
for him as follows : 

When the old gentleman fainted in the coffee- 
house, Arthur, in accordance with the suggestion 
of his friend the' grazier, took him under his 
peculiar care; and, on his recovering sufficiently 
to mention an address in ’Westminster, and his 
desire to be transported home, bore him thither 
in a coach with every care and solicitude. But 
it was some time after his arrival, and the ap- 
plication of powerful restoratives, tot tluj 
poor old man regained the complete use of iiis 
faculties. 

His sole personal attendant appeared to be an 
lionest-fcatured old matron, who wept genuine 
tears at the condition in which he was brought 
back ; but who, notwithstanding, licsiirred her- 
self vigorously in doing all tot was required for 
his relief. 

“Of course I knew his name warn’t liiggie- 
dum,” said the old lady, softly, to Arthur, as tlie 
two sat in the adjoiubig room, but with the door i 
open, so as to command a full view of to pa- j 
tient’s bed. “ Nobody’s name ever yet was Higgle- 
dum, or Piggledum cither. But he’s tlio best 
of masters, and of men ; and, now you tell me 
you know his right name, why it’s no use me ' 
making a mystery about it. He ought to have ! 
his.fricnds about Irim.” | 

“ And he shall,” said Arthur: | 

“ I knew well enough he was a-hidinV’ con- I 
tinned the old dame, apparently so delighted to j 
get the secret off her soul, that she could not. | 
check her revelations. “Bless you, he was up ' 
to all sorts of tricks, ’specially to make me think 
his name was lliggledum. Scores of letters he I 
must have written to liimself, * Humphrey Hig- j 
gledum, Esquire but he forgot, now and again, 
to desticy tom, cind so I see, as they lays on his ) 
bureau, there was nothing in ’em* But 1 fancy 
they was tiresome to answer, so he soon gave 
that up. He used to dine at some out-o’-the- 
way place, and read his paper at another out-o’- 
(dxe-way place. 1 don’t tliink he ?q)ent forty , 
pound a year. I knew he was i^liiilin’, but I’d ! 
take my Bible oath he never hurt anj^mortial, nor 
I don’t think any mortlaljvould hurt Ixim. And,” : 
coududed the honest lady, wiping her eyes, of j 
course I don’t believe in that * Iteward.’ ” | 
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«Bewar(i?*» ^ 

"Would 3fou like »i^ked tlie old 

lady. “Waitalnt” ’ * J 

She stole on tiptoe into the bedroota, took the ' 
old mah’$ keys wbick lay bis di^ssmg-tablei 
aud, rettjtnte;» softly opened a bureau^ and 
si^ed to Amur to aj^pifeacK it. He did so, 
with like caution, and saw pasted on tbe iii> 
teriot of tbe lid, a paper notice, or placard, 

^ wntten with a pen and ink, but in large carefuliy- 
* drawn capitals, announcing that a “Eeward 
of Ten Thousand Dutch Guilders would bei 
paid, on tbe production, Dead or Alive, of the i 
Body of Basil Humpage, late Merchant and ; 
Banker of the City of London, an Absconded 
Felon.*^ ! 

" In Heaven’s name I” exclaimed Arthur, "who 
prepared this P It is as false as — 

"Hush?* said the old lady, with a glance 
toward tbe patient. " I think he*s a moving. 
Balse I I know it is. Hark, young gentleman. 
He done it hkself?'* 

"Himself!” 

" I see him a finishing and touching of it up. 
He hadn’t no copy. It all come out of his own 

head, and tliat head’s ” 

The matron made a dtibious sort of gesture, 
but Arthur caught her meaning, and the mystery 
flashed upon him. He was aware of the rumours 
which had arisen, but which had been utterly dis- 
sipated on investigation, respecting the business 
connexion between Humpage and the fraudulent 
bankrupt hopse of Dietrich Brothers, The former 
had, indeed, as may be remembered, while 
ignorant of the doings of this unhappy firm, 
assisted them with certain advances. Tliis cir- 
cumstance it was that, preying on the old mer- 
chant’s mind, had induced tbe monomania from 
which such strange results had come. 

In.effect, this was the solution. Pursued by 
the beL'ef that an attempt would be made to 
apprehend him, but successfully disguising his 
fear, Humpage had only watched his opportunity 
to escape, when, on the morning of the twelfth 
of March, his purpose was precipitated by an 
accidental movement in the house, which reached 
his ear while dressing. The repeated summons 
at his door alarming him more and more, he, 
witk scarcely a moment’s consideration, efiecied 
his desperate exit from the window. Bailing in 
a first attempt to scramble down by the water- 
pipe, and cutting his hand severely in regaining 
the room, he secured a piece of rope used for 
cording lugge^e, and, armnging the coil so that 
he might .^aw it after him, this time effected a 
safe, and, strange to say, unperccived, descent. 

Singular it is, but no less true, that his first 
refuge was opposite to his own mansion, in the 
house of Mrs. Ascroft ! Confused as his judgment i 
was, the father’s fond heart could not part so 
quickly with its failing. Where he completed 
bis disguise was never clearly known, but at 
dusk, on the thirtoenth of, March, there appeared, 
as birs. Ascroft had truly deposed, a stout 
gentleman, of civil demeanour, with light bushy 


hair, and profuse beard, whoei^aged her Second- 
floor rooms, frofit mid ^ack, mid quickly finding 
tolt, as further stated, with the stable 
disturbances at back, mmsed lus W to be 
removed to the firont room, from whence he 
could watch bis own bouse, and the proceedings 
of its inmates, at pleasure. , . 

Here be enjoyed a peace, to which (as be 
afterwards stated) he had been for many months 
a stranger. Though stiU a slave to the fixed 
idea that he had been somehow associated with 
the Dietrichs in their guilt, he was aware that 
his own affairs were prosperous, and in perfect 
order. Tliose he loved best in the world were 
in affluence, and, save for his loss, in happiness. 

He might still watch over them unseen, and 
there was, in this, a mysterious cunning pleasure, 
not remotely akin to the disturbance of his brain, 
^at determined him to preserve his present 
incognito as long as possible — ^at all events, until 
his honest name should be cleared. i 

It was with great regret that, under the i 
influence of some new alarm, he gave' up his 1 
lodgings at Mrs. Ascroft’s, jind retired into a i 
small back street in Westminster, laying aside j 
his disguise, and simply assuming a false name. , 

Scarcely established in tlic Westminster lodg- I 
I ing, his health, hitherto remarkably strong, began ! 
i to decline, and so gre.ai a change did a few mont hs 
make in the appearance of the once bale and 
portly merchant, that it was not surprising if, in j 
; the obscurity of the City coffee-houses to which 
he resorted, he ran little risk of recognition. 
How Bill Brightsom, otherwise Bob Gaunter, ; 
discovered his real name and history, is a point j 
that gentleman thought proper to conceal, the i 
only satisfaction ho would vouchsafe (when, at i 
I a subsequent period, he received a handsome 
reward from Arthur) being couched, in tlio 
single expression : 

“Bless ycr, wc knows a deal !” 

Arthur had found the task of reassuring llie 
old man as to his daughter neither hai’d nor 
critical; indeed, tbe greatest difficulty lie had 
encountered in his treatment of him, was to 
dissuade him from an altemiit to hasten home 
while he liad scarcely strength to stir, Bor 
strange as it may seem, either the shock he had 
just reemved, or the rapid decay of his bodily 
powers, or both, had freed his mind from its 
tyrannous delusion under which he had done this 
extraordinary and well-known act of effecting his 
disappearance and keeping himself conceded, 
for the hare act itself has beOu on record, long 
before now. 

However, that very same evening Arthur Hag- 
gerdom had the happiness of restoring Basil 
Humpage, a sane and. reasonable., man, to his 
long-deserted home and loving daughter. 

What more remains to tell P It is mortifying 
to reflect .with how little ceremony impdwant 
characters can be swept from the sceiic, how 
heroes may bo, extinguished in a sentence, how 
coquettes may be ,yeformed with a word. 
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Place for the nobiity ! A'^nptice. to the fol- 
lowing effect was sent for insertion to tie St. 
James’s High-Plyer, the court and fashionable 
^rgan of that period. 

“death. 

, . On the. sixteenth instant, near Tyburn, aged 

twenty-five, in oonseeuence of a sudden fall, to 
the great grief of a barge circle of friends, the 
Lord Viscount Lob, bon of the Bight Honour- 
able the Earl of IJawkweed, IC.G.T., &c.*’ 

‘ It is true that the fashionable organ declined 
to publish the above (though drawn up by no 
less an authority than the deceased himself, on 
; the day preceding his anticipated demise), and 
it is well it did so, as on that ^ry night his 
lordship, who had been some lime ailing, for- 
tunately broke a blood-vessel, whereby liis de- 
cease was, by medical authority, adjourned for 
three weeks. During that interval, a copy of 
the above announcement was submitted to the 
Earl of Hawkweed himself, and acted so strongly 
upon' the well-known sensibility of that excellent j 
nobleman, that his infiueuce was exerted in the 
sick man’s favour, and obtained permission for 
him to visit the plantations of America. Mercy 
so unexpected, and, let us add, so unmerited, 
wrought for tliis unhappy man what tlic fear of 
death could not. He survived, indeed, but for a 
j few months, but these were months of p6nitenoc, 
j and that true sorrow “ not to be repented of.” 

I Considering that old Mr. Humpage positively 
j refused to part with his friend Arthur, and that, 
though interfei’ing little in domestic affturs, he 
j was regarded, more than ever, as absolute master, 

! Polly-my*Lamb had to put up, as best she might, 

j with the society of the young artist. In order, 
i however, to relieve her ,as much as possible, 
j kind Aunt Serocold contrived an attractive little 
studio in a remote corner of the mansion, to 
I which it was confidently hoped Arthur would 
often retire. And so he did, and also painted 
sk more portraits ; but as these proved to be all 
studies of the same young person, in different 
j attitudes, and as no strange model visited the 
house, it is to be presumed that Miss Serocold’s 
i principal object failed. 

j One evening, as the party (little Mr. Hartshornc 

i happened to be present) were sitting together 
; after tea, papa, who seldom spoke, suddenh raised 
i his white head, and taking a hand of eacTi of his 
1 two nearest neighbours, put them softly together, 
i “My children, my good children, make me 
; happy.” 

I There was again a day of excitement in Jerrayn- 

streel All Saint James’s appeared to be out 
on that pleasant morning in May that witnessed 
the nuptials of the charming and wealthy heiress 
o/ Basil Hump'^e, Esquire, and Artlmr Hagger- 
dorii, of Stumpfelgrbolzgiil, Western Transyl- 
vania. The St. James’s High-Elyer devoted a 
special paragraph to a description of the 
ceremony, in wliioh the Very Keverend •Doctor 
Goscy, Dean of St. J ames’s, without the slightest 
assistance (as in these degeiierafo days), first 
united the above parties, and ^bsequently, like 


a pleasant postscript to m interesting letter, 
'married Miss Malbel 'Serocold. te liri John' 
i Hartshome. Among the biushing swds at- 
tendant on the younger bride, the' 
distinguished the S^ora Torre-Diax* 'srhose ^ 
devoted interest in her lovely friend, no less than 
hei own incomparable beauty, attracted deserved 
attention. The bride’s magnificent necklace of 
pearls and emeralds was a present from Sir James 
Polhil], the eminent magistrate. The police * 
arrangements, rendered necessary by the im- 
mense assemblage, were under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Henry Armour, chief oflicer. 


PLANT SIGNATURES. 

“ Though Sin and Satliau have plunged n&n- 
Lind into an Ocean of Infirmities, yet the mercy 
of God, wiiicli is over all his workes, maketh 
Gnisse to grow upon tlie Mountaincs, and Herbes 
for the use of men, and have not only stamped 
upon them a distinct forme, but also given them 
particular Signatures, whereby a man may read, 
even in legible characicrs, the use of them.” 
Such is the ancient doctrine of Plant Sig^natures, 
as stated by William Coles intiie twenty-seventh 
chapter of his Art of SimpUng. Many plants 
still bear the names given to tliem in accordance 
with this doctrine. N ot merely the superstitions 
and passions, but the pious delusions and migra- 
tions, of our forefathers are to be found recorded 
in the popular names of plants. An illustration 
of the doctrine of Signatures occurs in the 
following passage, which has been translated 
from P. Lanremberg’s Apparatus Plantarum : 
“The seed of garlic is black; it obscures the 
eyes with blackness and darkness. This is to be 
understood of healthy eyes. But those wliich 
are dull through vicious humidity, from these 
garlic drives this viciousness away. The tunic 
of garlic is ruddy; it expels blood. It has a 
hollow stalk, and it helps affections of the wind- 
pipe.” 

The shape of the corolla has, accordi^ to the 
doctrine of Signatures, given to Aristolochia 
elematitis the name of birthwort. Tormentilla 
officinalis is called bloodroot, the red colour of 
its root having suggested its styptic character. 
Pimpinella saxifraga, Alchemilla arvensis, and 
the genus saxifraga, plants which split rocks by 
growing in their cracks, have l)een named break- 
stones, and as lithontriptic plants administered 
I in cases of calculus. Brunella, now spelt Prunella 
! vulgaris, is called brownwort, having brownish 
leaves and purple-blue flowers, and being there- 
fore supposed to cure a kind of quinsy, called 
in German die braune, and hookhesd, having a 
I corolla somewhat like a bill, and being applied 
to bill, or hook wounds. Verbascum thapsus, 
having a leaf resembling a dewlap, *was used to 
cure the pneumonia of bullocks, under the 
appellation of bullock’s* lungwort, Burstwort 
(Hemiaria glabra) was supposed to be efficacious 
in ruptures. ’ Clary (Salvia sclarea) has been 


tnmsformed mto clcar^^ye^ Gocles-eia, soebrl^t, 
Oculu&^Ciirjfeti, -and eye-salves made of it. ili6 
bcavcmy bio® of the flower df the Oorniander 
speedwell has won for it the Welsh appelktionr 
of the Bye of Christ. Bcrophulam and^Bar 
nunculus floluda ate tMb called %wori, hatmg 
been Tjsed to oore a disease called ficos. Qar^lc, 
freym the Anglo-Saxon words gar a spear, and 
laec a plant, is, from its acute tapering leaves, 
marked out as the war plant of the warriors and 
poets of the north. Cainpanula ktifoJia has 
an open throat-liko appearance, on aecount of 
which it was believed to care diseases of the 
throat, and called haskwort, being good for bask, 
hnskincss, ** harrislmea, or rouglmes of the 
throlc.'* Honewort (Trinia glabcrrina) was 
said to cure the hone, a hard swelling in the 
cheek. Houndstongue (Cynoglossum officinale), 
named from the shape and softness of its leaf, 
‘‘will,^* saith William Coles, “tyc the tongues 
of hounds, so that they sliall not bark at you, if 
it ho laid under the bottom of your feet, as 
Miraldus writeth.** The leaf of kidney wort 
(Umbilicus pendulinus) is somewhat like a 
kidney: and the thallus of Jiarcliandia polj- 
mori)ha resembling a liver, the plant is named 
liverwort. Pulmonaria officinalis is lungwort, 
its spotted leaves pointing it out as a remedy for 
diseased lungs. V itruvius saith that “ if the Assc 
be oppressed with melancholy lie cats of this 
Herbc, Asplonium, or miltwastc, and cases him- 
self of tiic swelling of the spleen.” The leaf of i be 
Ceterach, a species of Aspleuium, has a lobular 
leaf like a milt. Comarum palustre, having 
purple flowers, is purple-wort. Tutsan (Hyperi- 
cum androsoemum) was used to stop bleeding, 
because the juice of its ripe capsule is of a 
claret colour, and most probably comes from the 
TVcncli tout sang, or toute saignei*. Prunella 
bask corolla, the profile of which is like a bill- 
hook, and therefore it was called carpentcr’s- 
herb, and supposed to cure the wounds of edge- 
tools. 

The student of the popular names of plants 
can scarcely fail to remark how few of them are 
descriptive, while be is charmed by the vividly 
descriptive character of some of them. Abele, a , 
name of the poplar, signifies the whitish tree. | 
The word star is applied to some plants on 
account of the forms of their leaves, spincN, 
flowers, or fruits. The word star, from stfirus, 
stars in Sanscrit, whence the ISuglish verb to 
steer, is, as Dr. Prior remarks, “ an interesting 
proof tliat our ancestors, when they settled in 
this country, brought with thorn the art. of guid- 
ing themselves by means of the heavenly bodies, 
as they had probably done on the great steppes 
of Asia. They would otherwise have adopted a 
Latin name for it.” The star hyacinth (Seilla 
bifolia), cmd stapvort (Aster tripoUum), and star 
of Bctbleh^**(Oniithogalum), have stellate 
flowers; and starfruit (Actinocarpus damaao- 
nium) has star-like *Bcod pods. Starthistle 
(Oentfturea solstitialis) has star-like spines, and 
tlic leaves of the star of the earth (Plautago 


ooronopus) spread on the gafound ^tar fashion. 

guelder pose (yibnia«(m,opcdus) is, from 
its round balls pf white flPWer^ called the snow- 
ball ttec. Telvet leaf (LavotCra arborca) and 
velvet dock (Yerbascum tbapsus) have sofi. 
leaves j and velvet flower ( Amarsintiius caudatus) 
has crimson velvety Banunculus, or 

little frog, is the name given to the plant vul- 
garly called buttercup, beesause some of the 
species of it grow in moirshes where frogs 
abound; it is called crowfoot, because the leaf 
resembles the foot of a crow : and buttercup 
Dr. Prior deems a popular corruption of the 
name gold cop, or bouton d’or. Hence the 
name king dap, cob or knob, from the resem- 
blance of the uuexpanded flower-bud, and of its 
double variety, to a stud of gold such as kings 
wore. 

The most successful of Dr. Prior's elucidations 
of the names of British plants is, perhaps, his 
explanation of the term henbane. The learned 
name is H^oscyamus niger, or black hog’s bean. 
Tins plant is, in old vocabularies, called Sym- 
plioniaca, as having a symphonia, or ring of bells. 
In mediffival pictures of King David, the sym- 
plionia may he seen represented, consisting oi a 
number of bells hung upon a curved staff above 
each other, and to be struck by a hammer. These 
bells were called yevering bells, or in Beofeh 
yethering or beating bells. The Anglo-Saxon 
translation of Symphoniaca is hengeboUe, hanging 
bell. Henbell of course became henbane when 
the original meaning of this very descriptive 
name was forgotten, and the importance of 
naming the poisonous qualities of the plant was 
strongly felt. The name hiugcbelle is very 
characteristic of the plant. The popular name, 
the moon daisy, is far superior to the learned 
name, tlie white gold flower (Clirysanthemiim 
leucantlicmum). Iris pseudaconis, having a sword- 
shaped leaf and a banner-like flower, is well 
caDcd sword-flag. Polygonum hydropiper, having 
red angular joints, is called red knees ; and P. 
Bistorta is, from its red stalks, named red legs. 
Tremella nostoc, the green gelatinous slime often 
found among grass in summer, is called witch’s 
butler and fallen stars, on account of its myste- 
rious and sudden appearance, as tlie growth of a 
night qn grass-plats and gravel-walks. 

The symplioma is not the only ancient instru- 
ment recalled to notice by the popular names of 
plants, Centaurea nigra is, on account of its 
knobbed involucre, called ironheod andloggerhead. 
Most folks have heard tallc of coming to logger- 
heads,” but few iier&ons kuow that a loggerhead ’ 
was a weapon with an iron head fastened to a 
stick or long handle, the ancestor of the life- 
preserver, with which our forefathers settled 
their quarrels, and which we have deemed it 
safer to use metaphorically than practicaUy. 
Typha latifolia k called reed-mace, being the 
reed-iike plant seen in the hand of Jesus, as a 
mace or sceptre, in the familiar statues and Boce 
Homo pictures. The ark of the testimony is 
called a wjc6 ; dr, as by ^ie Jolin Mandeville, a 
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whutcb. These hutches were mjwle of elm or 
hasjehwood, and hence the names wych elm, or 
wych hazel (Ulmus montana). The use of jJiese 
wyches appears in aome lines in an old manu- 
script: 

^ , His hall rofe was ftiU of hacon flytehes, 

» The cljiambre charged was wUh wyches 
Full of eggs, butter, and chese. 

Coffins, even, were called wydies. Capsella bursa 
pastoris has several names, such as pickpurse, 
clappedepouob, and poor man’s parniaceity. 
It is called piokpurse because its capsules are , 
like little purses, and for the same j>eculianty 
it got the strange name of clappedcpouoh. In 
the middle ages lepers were allowed to stand 
begging at the wayside with a bell and a clapi)er, 

i or rattle-poucln Tallerslebeii, as quoted by Dr. 

I Prior, says of them, "Separated from all the 
woidd, without house or home, tlic lepers were 
obliged to dwell in a solitary wrelebcd hut by 
the roadside; their clothing so scant 3 that they 
often had notliing to wear but a hat and a cloak ' 
and a begging wallet. They would call the I 

I attention of the passers-by with a bell, or ai 
clapper, and receive their alms in a cup or a| 
basin at the end of a long pole. The bell was 
usually of lurass. The clapper is described as an 
instrument maile of two or three boards, by 
rattling which they excited people to relieve 
them.” As the plant hangs out pouches by tiic 
roadside, it came to be call(*d raitlepouch, or 
clappedepouch. There* is still broader humour 
ill the name poor man’s parinacettj. Whale’s 
sperm, sperma ceti, is a celebrated remedy for 
bruises, but the sovcrcigucst remedy for tiie 
bruises of a poor man is ahttlepursc, the ])arma ' 
cet ty of a liberal donat 1011. 

A considerable number of English popular 
names of plants are mere translations and cor- 
ruptions of Greek and Latin names. Aixrn be- 
comes, by this process, arum, or Aaron ; akakia, 
acacia ; akoniton (without a struggle), aconite ; 
aspliodclos, aftadyl or daffodil ; ugremone, agre- 
inouy : alba spina, albespyuc, or white thorn ; and 
alyssum, Alison. Some of these cot rujit ions or 
translations are absurdly curious. From some 
blunder or other the name of a phmt called by 
Dioscoridcs liolosteon, wholcboue, has been 
applied to a very tender jilant ; Bot-tlicriacque 
(Sedum acre) has become Buttery Jack; I’er 
vincula, bound about, done into English, is peri- 
winkle (Vmca major and minor) ; Bipeiuiella is 
pimpernel ; Asparagus is sparrow grass ; Elos 
stoechados is stickadove ; Cinquefoil is siukfield ; 
Soneeio is Simson ; Myrtillus is whortleberry ; 
aud Bismalva is wymote. 

The periodical phenomena of plants have sug- 
gested the pppulm’ names of some of them. Thus 
Tragopogonpratensis is called sleep at noon, and 
go to bed at noon ; and AnagaUis arvensis is poor 
man's weather glass, from its closing its flowers 
before min. The sudden growth in the night of 
Ti’cmellanostoc has caused It to be named uoionly 
fallen stms and witch’s butter, but will-o’-the- 
wisp. Cardamme pratensis, besides being called I 



lady’s smock, froifi resemhlanoc, is called spinks 
or bog-spinks, because it blossoms 4d Pinkster 
or Pentecost. Anthoxanthum odoratum is called 
vem^ or spring grass, because it flowers at the ' 
germinating, springing, or sprouting time. Sun 
spurge (Euphorbia hclioscopia) turns its flowers ' 
to the bun, which the sunflower does not. Sun 
dew (Drosera) probably meaus “ cver-dewy.” 
Gentiaua pucumonanihe, fmin the shape of its 
flowers and their season of opening, is called 
autumn bells. A plant docs not distingui^^h it self 
by flowering at midsummer ; but the plant h which 
grow, flawer, or fruit, in mid-winter, arc sure of 
notice, hence winter green (Pyrola), winter w ced 
(Veronica hedorilblia), winter aconite (Ermitliis 
hj^emalia), winter cress (Ikarbarca pra?cox), and 
winter cherry (?bj salts alkclcngi). Sedum tcc- 
toruin is ayegreen ; Holleborus niger, having a 
rose-like flower, and blossoming in winter, is 
called Ihc Christmas rose. 

Manyxflantb lia\e been named after their uses. 
Balsumitis vulgari& being mucli u.sed in flavour- * 
mg ale with an aromatic bitter tasle, is called 
costmary and alecosi ; costob being the Greek 
name of an unknown aromatic }jlant. Glechoma 
liederacca is called alehool and gill, gill ereep- 
by-tlie-groiind,^ the ground ivy. Hole is tlie 
Dutch aud Gciinanwoid for yeast, and this plant 
was much used in fermenting beer. Certain 
plants, on account of their esculent and medi- j 
dual qualities, were called all-good. The amlirose • 
of the older botanist & seems to have boon, ac- 
cording to Dr. Prior, Ghenopodium botrjs. The 
Sanacnt amvilii, the Greek ambrosia, aud 1“hc 
U('brew cliayim, or tree of life, all have reference^ 

<0 the idea of an immortalising fruit, the wine 
from the juice of which the Assj^ian kings are 
represented quaffing h} their sculptors. Apple 
means tlie juice, or water fruit. Tlie asli is 
supposed to have derived its name from* the 
w'ord axe, this woofl having been preferred for 
spear and axe-handles. In Anglo-Saxon, here 
stands both for barleyconi and the liquor made 
of it. Barren wort was supposed to be possessed 
of sterilising powers. Calamintha Acinos, hriving 
a smell fit for a king’s house, was called basil 
thyme. Bearbcrry and bcargarlie, are favourite 
food for bcais. Beecii is the wood upon which 
the Sanscrit boko or bokos, letters, writings, or 
books, were carved or engraved. Belladonna was 
used by the Italiiui ladies as a beautilicr. Birch, 
or birk, is the tree of nud or bark of which 
boats, barques, or barges w ere built, as they still 
arc in the iiresent day in the for north. is 
the wood of wliich turners made boxes or pyxes. 

The daisy being supposed to be good for bruises, 
ia called bruisewort. Burdock is the leaf into 
which butter, in Fri'nch beurre, was wrapped. 
Burnct-bloodwort has a power of stanching 
blood. Butchers’ broom was ’made into ihc 
besoms with which they sweft their blocks, 
according to some authorities ; but Dr. Prior sfij -s 
because it was used as iirickmouse, Italian pou- 
gitopo, to keep mice aud bats from meat. 
Skewers being made of Bhamnus franguJa, it 1 
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was called butcU^’.pnckwood. Myrioa 
yielding fipm its frm|s a wax df which caiidles 
are made, is called caadieherry. Juncus acattis, 
the pith of which is used for rushlights, is named 
candlerush. Childing cudweed and childing 
pink, are parturidat plants. Clown’s all-hei 
(Staebys palustris) ou^s wounds ; and clown’s 
lungwprt (Lathnea squamaria) is used in pul- 
jnonary diseases. Knit-back (Symphytum offi- 
cinale), fe(m the Latin confirma coinfrey, is sup- 
' posed to be strengthening. Of cord-grass (Spar- 
tina striota) ropes arc made. Corn-hone-wort 
cures the hone, or boil in the cheek. Tussilago 
farfara is called coughwort. Salicomia her- 
baeea is called crabgrass, because it is said the 
crabs eat it. Cress (Lepidium) is a word which 
Mr, Wedgewood derives from the Krench, 
onsser, to grind the teeth, the name coming 
from the crunching sound in eating them. 
Triticum caninum is called dog-grass, being the 
grass eaten by dogs. Duckweed (Lemna minor) 
^ ^ eaten by ducks. Atropa* belladonna, being 

administered as a sleeping draught, is called 
trance, Or dwale berry, (jenista tinctoria is 
called dyer’s green, being the herb wdiich tinges 
green, the celebrated Lincoln green of the Robin 
Hood ballads. Reseda luteola, used to dye 
woollen stuffs yellow, was called dyers* rocket, 
Earthhut (Buniuni flexuosum) is an esculent 
tuber. Elder means kindler, being used to blow 
up a fire. Eringo w»as said by the Jierbalists to 
be a specific against eiyugion, or hickup. The 
bitter sweet being used in curing whitlows, or 
felons, is called felonwort, Eeverfew is supposed 
to be a febrefugc. Eir, the most inflammable of 
' woods, is the fire-tree. Saponaria officinalis, ' 
taking the stains out of cloth, is called fullers’ 
herb. Lycopus Europsous is called gipsy-wort, 
“because,” says Lyte, “the rogues and runa- 
gates which call themselves Egyptians do colour 
themselves black with this herbe.” Grass, i'rom 
the Sanscrit gras, to devour, means the lierb 
which yields the grain, and which is eaten. 
Veronica officinale, having the repute of curing 
a king of grind or leprosy, is called groundheale. 
Carex paniculata, a large sedge, having been 
used in matting footstools, the plant has been 
called hassocks. The hazel staff was the symbol 
of the authority of tlie master who “holds in 
hand a hazel staff,” and the hazel rod of the 
divineris mystery ; lues being Anglo-Saxon for a 
behest, and the verb haslsian, signifying to fore- 
tel. As the word fir with fire, heath seems to 
be related to heat Eveiy Highlander knows 
the waimth of the heather. Honeysuckle is a 
name now given in books to the Lonicera, but 
Culpeper, Parkinson, and other herbalists, the 
iuiiabitants of the western counties of England, 
and Scottish children, apply it^ to the meadow 
clover, from the flowers of wliich children suck 
sweetness iikj honey. However dissimilar the 
trees may l>e,*Dr. Prior is of opinion that ivy 
and yew were, in .reality, origindly one word, 
i’ucus nodosus, or knobtang, is c^ed kelpware, 
from its supplying kelp. Lavender (Lavandula 

spica) is a name derived &om lavare, to wash, | 
the plant being'used to sceht newly-washed linen. | 
The lime, linden, or lime-tree, derives its name 
from the inner bark, or Wt, being used for 
cordage; lyne is the name used in the Robin 
Hood ballads, where it rhymes with ihinc : i 

Now tell me thy name, good said h^, 

Under the leaves of lyne. 

Ling comes from the Anglo-Saxon lig, Are or 
fuel. Viburnum lantans^ whose branches tie 
bundles, is called lithylree. Madder, a rod dye 
plant (Rubra iinctorura), is a word of a singular 
derivation. Mad is the old word for a worm. 
The red (Jye formerly called vermilion was 
obtained from an insect said to be a worm, or in 
E’rcncb, a ver, hence as a red dye was called ver- 
milion in English, a plant yielding a red d>e 
was called alter the old word for a worm, madder. 
The maple is called tiie maser-tree, from masers 
or bowls being made of it. Meadow sw'eet 
(Spiraea ulmaria) ought to be called meadwort, or 
mcadflou'cr, the flowers mixed with the wine of 
honey giving it the flavour of the Greek wines. 
Milk vetch (Astragalus), it was believed, in- 
creased the milk of the cows which fed on it. 
Thalaspi arvense was called Miihradate mustard, 
this plant having been an ingredient in the 
llieriuca, or treacle, invented by Mithradates, 
King of Ptmtus, as an antidote to all poisons. 
Vipers, and venomous reptiles, forming part of 
the seventy-two ingredients composing it, talcs 
were popular m the middle ages of sorcerers 
eating poisons. More is an old name for an 
eatable root such as a parsnip, carrot, or skirret. 
Mushroom (Agaricus), in i'rcnoh moiioherou, or 1 
mousserou, means fly poison, Agaricus muscarius ! 

liaving been used to de&tmy flics. By one of : 
those changes not uncommon in the history of 
words, the name of a poisonous species has cojiic ! 
to mean all this group of plants, and the whole- j 
some kinds exclusively. Mustard comes from f 
the Spanisii mastuerzo, a nose-twister, from the 
sneezing and wij faces it causes. Whitlow 
grass being supposed to cure agnail, W'as called 
nailgrass. Nettle and needle are the same word, 
the plant supplying the thread, and one of the 
products being a net. Down to the seventeenth 
century, nettle thread was used in Scotland, and 
still later in Ericsland, until it was supel'scded 
by flax and hemp. Nightshade, from the Anglo- 
Saxon nihtscada, means a soother or anodyne. 
Oak egg, aye and eye, are one word, funda- 
mentally. The acorn is the egg of tlie oak, thei'c 
is a resemblance between an eye and an egg ; an 
eyeland stands in the sea like an eye, and an egg, 
having neither beginning nor ending, is the 
symbol of aye. Oat is the grain eaten. Osier 
grows where water oozes, Setterwort, or oxheei 
(Heilcborus feetidns), is used by farmers in making 
setons in the dewlap of cattle. Pea or pease is 
the thing brayed in a mortar, in Greek, pison. 
.Pleach or posh is the Persian apple, l^ssilago 
petasitis, “a sovereign medioiiie against the 
plague and p*est|lent fever,” is called pestilence 
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weed. The pine-tree is the fat or resinous tree 
from the Sanscrit word pina, fat. Syringo is 
called the pipe-tr^, its stsJis being used as pipe- 
sticks. Loliura perenne being supposed to be 
intoxicating, is called ray grass, from thePrenclt 
ivraic, druiien. Gryphora, an eatable lichen, on 
which Sir John ^E'ranklin and his companions 
subsisted in Arctic America, is called rocktripe. 
Eowan or roan-tree, means the charmed tree of 
which the Scptch couplet says, ‘‘Hoan-tree and 
red thread Haud the witches a’ in dread.” 
Sainfoin is wholesome hay. Saucealone is sauce- 
garlic. Service tree yielded a fruit of which 
cervisia, a kind of beer, was made. Equisetum 
hyeraale was called pewterwort, fr«m its being 
used to cleau pewter; and shavegrass, because 
the fletchers and combmakers polished their work 
with it. "Vcrbasciim thapsus is called hig taper 
and torch, because the stalks were dipped in suet 
to burn at funerals. Wheat is white-eating or 
grain. Carpinus betulus, hornbeam, is cuUed 
the yoke elm, yokes being made of it. The 
word “ yoke,” says Dr. Prior, to whom the 
reader is indebted for everything valuable or 
interesting which I have submitted lo him on 
the popular names of British plants, “ has been 
brought hither by our ancestors in their migra- 
tions from Central Asia, where it has ahvays 
borne the same name, meaning, connexion, or 
coupling. . . . Other nations of common descent 
with us have a similar name for this useful 
implement, derived from the Sanscrit jug, bind, 
and showing the spread of civilisation from the 
same centre, and the early and continued posses- 
sion of the animal that, next to the dog, has been 
the most constant companion of civilised man in 
all his migrations, the ox and the use of it in 
pairs or couples,” 


MONSIEUR CASSECRUCHE'S 
INSPIRATION. 

Monsieub ASneas Eglantine Cassecruche, 
Au-quatri^me, No, 23 Bolshoi Moskoi, St. 
Petersburg, was at t-he end of his Latin — or, 
to use a thoroughly English idiom, he had not 
a penny to bless himself with. 

The gentleman in question was the solitary 
member left, of a company of French actors 
that had come to Russia in 1840, The rest 
had returned to Prance, leaving their gay 
companion like a piece of li^lit drift that has 
washed up beyona reach oi the return tide; 
like a butterfly that has ventured out too late 
in tAe autumn, and got nipped with the frost. 

M, Cassecruche had tried to draw., teeth, but 
had failed to earn enough to keep his own grinders 
going. He had tried to teach drawing, but his 
advertisements had drawn po one ; he had ven- 
tured at scene-painting, and the manager had 
kicked him out of the theatre. He had speculated 
on turf, but betting with no capital leads to 
inadequate results. He had tauglit Itahan, but 
as be knew no Russian, and could ^ot pronounce 
Italian, his pupils made scarcely sufficient 
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progress. He went on the Moscow Sta^e, and 
the theatre instantly closed, as if in sheet spite. 
He bad thought the Russians tich fools, and 
easily cheated, but he had found them sharp 
ro^es, neglectful of all true talent. So, now, 
in nis vexation he wished to go back to Erance, 
as his creditors grew daily more pressing, and 
the horrible Russian winter was rapidly set- 
ting in. 

ft was the thirtieth day of October, and the 
city of St. Peter was entirely intent on check- 
mating the coming winter. Here were men 
everywhere putting up double window-sashes, 
filling up the intermediate spaces with salt or 
sand, and pasting paper over every chink. Doors 
were being hammered into place; the great 
white porcelain stoves, reaching from ceiling to 
floor, were being scraped out and overhaiued, 
and their flues and pipes calked and soldered fot* 
the winter campaign. It was quite alarming to 
a needy thin-clad stranger, to see the mountains 
of white-barked biroh-logs being piled up in the 
court-yards, or being tossed out of the enormous 
wood barges on the Neva. In the suburbs, the 
servants were drawing out the sledges, examin- 
ing their steel runners, and gossiping about the 
fun of the snow time. The great iron fireplaces 
for the coachmen outside the Winter Palace 
and the Opera House now assumed a look of 
terrible significancy . People were talking of the 
bridges being soon removed. All the tailors in St. 
Petersburg were busily preparing and altering 
fur coats for officers and civilians. There was 
a hard time coming, and M. Cassecruche knew it. 

But how to get away from thirty-two hungry 
creditors, and a suspicious government watching 
him, and only three sous in his pocket, was 
the difficulty. Thirteen Napoleons to Paris, 
through Poland and Prussia. Half as much by 
Yorksnire steamer to perfidious Albion. “ Hein!” 

One miserable October day M. Cassecruche 
sat in his dreary apartment and pondered over his 
difficulties. It was a doleful wet day. A wind 
from Siberia had blown over the marshes, and 
given an acidity to the rain that drenched the 
streets, and frothed down from every, spout. 
M. Cassecruche sat at his table, drew on the 
back of a letter countless ballet-dancers, and 
finished off with a gigantic head of the Emperor 
Nicholas. M. Cassecruche arose and lighted a 
cigarette ; the smoke curled up in sharp cut blue 
circles; it was incense offered to iiis Good 
Genius. 

“Ha! ma belle Erance, how I grieve for 
thee ; how I regard thee, a poor exile from thy 
paradise I” exclaimed M. Cassecruche, rhapsodis- 
ing aloud. “ Ma foi, how 1 am hungry. Pon ! 
pon! there goes a* champagne cork at the exe- 
crable next door. Ha I now I smell the stew. 
Gracious Heavens' what torment to smell a 
stew which is not by oneself to be eaten. O, 
what veritable agony for the poor exile from 
beautiful Eranee I But stop. I raise my gun. 
I fire. I bring down an idea — a Magnificent 
majestic idea. My goodigenius has returned to 
me— to me, rising from the vapour of a stew. 
M. Cassecruche, I congratulate you. Courage, 
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courage my frieiHi. You shall still Teturn to la 
belle Fraace. There is bat oue step,, firom 
misery to hope. Good au^l of Hope, pernsit 
me now to take that step 

A change had comeov^r H. Cassecruclie. ^He 
sang, he aanced, hnally he washed his face in a 
toxubler, adjusted his hair in the glass of his 
snuf-bo:t, brushed his coat, blackened his too 
obvious toes with ink so that they mi^ht look 
like part of his boots, lighted another cigarette, 
drew a sketch of a ballet-dancer, and then pro- 
ceeded down stairs to tbe shop of M. Brisenoy, 
military tailor, and bis landlord, on the drst floor. 

Humming an air from the last opera, M. 
Gassecruche knocked boldly at the door. 

; The door opened, and M. Louis Brisenoy 
pi^sented himself without his coat or waistcoat, 
lu slippers, and with hanks of red thread strung 
round nis neck. In one hand he held a heavy 
pressing-iron, in the other a pair of scariet 
trousers. M. Gassecruche, in spite of severely 
burning himself with the flat-iron, shook his 
landlord by both hands. 

“ Congratulate me, congratulate me, my 
friend,” he said; “ fortune smiles upon me. I 
am appointed Professor of French at the Uni- 
versity of Klarkoft*; Jmndreds of roubles a 
year.” 

” Glad of it,” said Brisenoy, for 1 was just 
coming up to ask for my three months* rent.^* 

** Inree months ! Six months* rent would not 
be sufficient to repay you for your unwearied 
kindness, and the confidence you have ever 
placed in me. Gome, my dear Mend, at once, 
and dine with me at the great restaurant in the 
Nevsky.*’ 

** But your dothes?** suggested Brisenoy. 

True,** sighed Gassecruche, looking Sown 
at his coat : and the rest of my wardrobe 
is ^** 

'‘No better. Well, we are all pinched one 
way or the other. I can lend you a suit of 
clothes for one night. Do you prefer evening 
dress, or military V” 

“1 could not wear anything but evening 
dress,** replied M. Gassecruche, with injured 
dignity. ^‘JRemember, I am a professor now,' 
and a government servant.” 

“ True. Eh, bien ! We shall have a pleasant 
eveninp. What do you say to the opera after- 

"By all means. I adore the opera,” replied 
tbe tailor’s agreeable friend. 

M. Casseomche, arrayed in bran new close- 
fitting black, with white neckcloth and a cloak 
with a sabk collar two feet deep, looked a 
veritable Amphitiyon as ho ^stepped forth with 
M. Brisenoy from a drosky at the door of the 
great restaurant in the Nevsky Prospekt, with | 
the grand air of a general about to oommenoe a | 
campaign. I 

Mf Gassecruche, in his plated specteclcs, was 
not merely ; he was tremen^s ; he took 
off liis hat hung it on a jajg with the air of 
a prince, Witi the dignified endurance of a : 
monarch he resigned himself to the bowing j 
wail^>who ran to remove bis heavy furreal 


clo^. M. Brisenoy was a mere bourgeois shadow 
beside this great type of office. 

The groi^ of officers round the various tables 
looked up for a moment mik % cei'tidn knowing 
look, as much as to say, ” Here comes a cele- 
brated foreign professor, who is going to dine 
with.M. Brisenoy, the fat^kmable military tailor 
of the Bolshoi Moskoi ” 

I M. Gassecruche called for the carte. He 
ran it down with a haughty and sup^ilious air — 
an air half epicurean, half contemptuous. He 
seemed to imply, “Gracious Heaven, here is 
another day*s dinner, and so horribly like the 
last ! Hall my annual salary to any one who 
I will discover^ me a new dish. I am weary of 
the luxuries of the Emppror Alexander’s time.” 

“ What shall we be^n with P*’ said the gene- 
rous host, tossing tbe carte alaiost contemp- 
tuously to M. Brisenoy. 

“ Oil, shlshee** (cabbage soup), “ they make 
it well here,” replied the guest timidly, for he 
was dazzled by the magnificence of his tenant’s 
new manner. 

(Now, a true Russian cannot dine without 
cabbage soup ; there is indeed a proverb that 
the three deities of Russia are “Tshin,Tshai, and 
Shtshce” — official rank, tea, and cabbage soup.) 

“ It is poor stuff,” said the professor, “ but 
I suppose we must begin with it.” 

! There is but one way of beginning a Russian 
dinner : You begin by "eating a small section of 
pickled fish, and drinking a gilt egg-cup full of 
raw spirits. 

M. Gassecruche ate a whole sardine, but with 
strong protest — ^thc waiter watched him with 
awe and respect because he grumbled, made 
faces, and complained. But when it came to 
the spirits, he drew back like a pointer when it 
comes upon a covey of partridges. He sipped, 
he sniffed to show his hatred, contempt, and 
disgust. 

“ Is tliis what you call Maraschino ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ The Maraschino of Zara P” 

“Of Sarah ?** 

“Of Zara, blockhead.” 

“ No, sir, it is not.” 

“ Not of Zara I How dare you then bring a 
French gentleman any Maraschino, ass, fool, but 
that of Zara f Take the trash away.” 

M. Gassecruche uttered these complaints in a 
loud and angry voice. The major looked round, 
tlm two colonels smiled, the ensigns applauded 
audibly. 

“ This is some great inostranez” (foreigner), 
thought the waiter. “ He is not accustomed to 
our rough Russian ways. They do things dif- 
ferently on the other side.” 

The soup came— cabbages, barley •^Ineal, beans, 
butter, salt, mutton, and cream, constitute whj\t 
is called by the Russians sbtsliee. 

M. Gassecruche dipped in his spoon, and lifted 
out a great yellow heap of macerated cabbages. 
There was a fatal streak of green on the outside 
leaf. He splashed it down with afchoiTcnee. 

“ Away with it I Away wii h it, ape, fool. 
Keep such stuff ^or your poor merchants. Order 
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some botvinya instead ; and do yon hear, fool P 
Qniok/' 

M. Brisenoy was impressed, bwfc he was also 
sorry ; fof he was hun^y, and the steam of the 
cabbage soup made his mouth water. 

Bring a bottle of the best CJiqnot,” cried 
M. Casseornche the inexorablci, "to pass the 
time till your detestable cook prepares the 
botvinya.” 

" Isn't it rather late in the year for botvinya P” 
suggested M. Brisenoy, timidly. 

" It is late ; but what can we do in this in- 
famous hole ?” 

^ Infamous hole ! The first restaurant in the first 
city of the Bussian empire ; the restmirant where 
all the officers of the Imperial Bodyguard dined. 

{ Could M. Brisenoy believe his own eai\s ? Could 
tins be Jilueas Cassecruebe, his once humble — ab- 
jectly humble and impecunious lodger P 

The botvinya came. Such a mess! Beer, 
raw herbs, rod berries, chopped cucumbers, 
square lumps of salmon, slices of lemon, toasted 
black bread cut small, and jostling lumps of ice. 

Horrible melange! Chaos of indigestion! 

I Yet custom has made this dish palatable to 
j forty millions of Bussians. 

I To the botvinya succeeded cutlets a la 
1 Marengo, and other savoury morceaux. M. 

Cassecruchc grew comp lacent and more satisfied. 

; Then followed reptschiks, the delicious tree- 
partridge, and cjuails, each little quail recumbent* 
on a little cushion of bacon. 

The champagne corks exploded around the 
heads of the two friends. The wine of Veuve 
Cliquot rose, beading up with tipsy haste in the 
tall tapering glasses. M. Cassccruche grew 
extravagantly merry, his eyes sparkled, he talked 
louder and faster. lie proposed toasts, he 
hummed tunes of the most heterodox character. 

The pastry coming in stopped his vivacious 
mouth. Jellies, golden and transparent, melted 
before him ; strange sweetmeats and iced fruits 
thawed and vanMied at his approach. Then 
came little glasses of Dantzig golden water, the 
volatile sparks of gold-leaf floating in luscious 
and spirituous oil. 

The tables were cleared, the cofTee was 
brought in thick white porcelain cups. M. 
Cassccruche called for cognac, put some in his 
saucer, set fire to it, and then lighted his 
cigarette at the blue flame with consummate 
nonchalance. The two friends were enraptured 
with one another. They chinked their glas^s 
together, and swore eternal friendship : an in- 
teresting ceremony, but perhaps injudicious 
when done loudly and noisily in a public room, 
and among ceremonious and choleric strangers. 

More silver-topped bottles came at M. Cwse- 
crucho's call— out flew their bu%y corks, 
released from* the slavery of the wire — ^the 
transparent golden wine bubbled in a per- 
petum fountain of joy and mirth. The white 
cream froth, fragrant and exhilarating, might 
have crested the very nectar of the gods, or 
Homer’s oare-dispelling n^nthe. Jokes and 
droll sayings flew from M. Cassecgiche’s mouth 
like detonations from a cracker, or fire from 


a squib. He grew so loud, that M, Brkmioy, 
in a humble deprecating voice glanoed at , the 
two captains and the scowling major, suld sug- 
gested moderation. 

M. Oasseomche tossed off two more glasses 
of wine in angry succession, and then exploded \ 
like a powder magazine in a series of fierce 
vituperations, uttered at tire pitcii of his voice. 

"Moderation? Voice? MonDieii! no talk? 

Ten million thousand curses on the land of the 
knout and the serf — the land where liberty 
freezes in prison, and tyranny rejoices in splen- 
dour! Down with the timid "bourgeois who 
would crouch to such gilded infamy — ^no, let 
Bussia manacle tlie Pom, and squeeze out the 
heart’s blood of her slaves, but let her not set 
one finger ” 

Here an irrepressible colonel laid his hand 
on the imprudent orator’s collar. M. Brisenoy 
already saw himself hob-nobbing with a bear in 
a Siberian log-Jiut. But M. Cassccruche was 
desperate. He wrenched himself from the grasp 
of the irrepressible colonel, and, snatching up 
an empty champagne-bottle, deliberately ran to 
the bust of the Emperor Nicholas, and beat off 
its august nose with a sliout of demoniacal and 
republican laughter. Everybody started on his 
legs, and M. Brisenoy fainted. 

" Kill the Bepublican conspirator t” cried the 
ensigns. ♦ 

" Send for a guard to arrest him !” shouted 
the irrepressible colonel. 

" Beat him !” cried every one. But this the 
colonel would not allow. 

M. Cassccruche, struggling like a frog in a 
stork’s claws, kept shouting " Vive la B6pub- 
lique !” and making frantic faces at the nose- 
less and disconsolate marble emperor. 

The ^ard arrived with fixed bayonets, a 
crowd of chattering and indignant officers and 
waiters and cooks and scullions, stood around 
M. Cassccruche. All at once a man pushed 
througii the crowd, waving a yard of white 
paper covered with memoranda and figures. 

" Search the wretch’s pockets,” he cried ; — it 
was the proprietor of the restaurant. " He owes 
me thirty roubles for his dinner and champagne 
—he must have plenty of money. All these con- 
spirators have.” 

Six waiters leaped simultaneously like hungry 
! wolves on M. Cassccruche, and searched nis 
pockets. They contained a stump of a cigar, a 
dirty ace of spades, and three sous. 

The six waiters were furious; they would 
have torn his very hair off, in search lor con- 
cealed money, but the colonel beat them away 
with the flat of Ids sword. 

' “ Bogs,” he said, " begone ! This is an im- 

portant political offender. Whefiher he has paid 
for his dinner or not, is of no possible consequence. 
Soldiers, remove your prisoner. Follow me! 

I M. the Captain, adieu ; friends must se^ajate 
I when duty calls. We’ll play oiit our bilflard 
niatch to-morrow.” • 

"There is the man who must pay,” said the 
proprietor to the band of excited waiters, and 
ne pointed to the half paralysed M. Brisenoy. 
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They leaped upon him, and ’squeezed from him 
many cursa^ some tearis, hundreds of grokis, 
and thhrty roubles, , 

Next day, M. Mnm Eglantine Casseei^che, 
sober but not peiuteht, was* comfortably aftting 
in a warm drst^dass raUway carriage, on his way 
to the Prussian frontier, banished for ever from 
Eussia as a dangerous alien, an outrageous 
republican, a subversive democratic emperor’s 
nose-breaking socialist, not to be discnarged' 
until safely carted out and turned loose in the 
wUds of Paris. So M. Oassecruche journeyed 
rejoicing at his ruse de guerre and liis timely 
escape from herds of enraged and hungry cre- 
ditors; rejoicing at bis gratuitous dinner, at 
his vexatious landlord’s discomfiture, at his 
cWp and luxurious journey from St. Petersburg 
to Paris. 


Pollow'not the gicldy throng; 
Better to be wron^^ fliaa wrong ; 
Therefore sing the etory song-- 
InOtitpiuil! 
it pass! 


LET IT PASS! 

“ Let former grudges pass.” 

SUAKESPEAEE. 

Be not swift to take offence ; 

Let it pass! 

Anger is a foe to sense ; 

Let it pass! 

Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long ; 

Rather sing this cheery song — 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 

Strife corrodes the purest mind ; 

Let it pass! 

As the unregarded wind, 

Let it pass! 

Any vulgar souls that live 
Ma}’ condemn without reprieve ; 

Tis the nohU who forgive. 

Let it pass! 

^ Let it pass! 

Echo not an angiy word ; 

Let it pass! 

Think how often ym have erred ; 

Let it pass! 

Since our joys must pass away, 

Like the dewdrops on tlie spray. 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay ? 

Let them pass! 
Let them pass! 

If for good youVo taken ill ; 

Let it pass! 

Oh ! be kind and gentle still ; 

Let it pass! 

Time at last makes all things straight ; 
Let us not resent, but vimt, 

And our triumph shall be great : 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass I 

. V 

Bi^^your anger to depart, 

, ^ 0 Let it pass! 

Lay these homely words to heart, 

“ Let it pass!” 



INPIAN EmWAIS. 

IN TWO PARTS. 

Part I. 

When one happens to wove a true prophet, 
it is as well to mention tne fact. Writing iii 
1856 upon “The Koad in India,”* I said 
that for traffic purposes it would soon become 
a thing of t^e past. The rail having at that 
time made but small progress, and most of the 
projects which have since become practicabili- 
ties having then no existence, the assertion w^as 
not founded upon formal data. But the success 
of the first experiment w’as such as to justify 
the anticipation that the system would be gene- 
rally adopted. For though in its infancy, tlic 
rail was evidently vigorous and flourishing. It 
was a Herculean infancy, in fact, against which 
the serpents of prejudice and timidity had no 
chance. Directly it uas strong enough to 
strangle them out of the way, it began to de- 
velop in a marvellous manner ; and behold, at 
the beginning of 1801^, my prophecy well-nigh 
accomplished. 

Twenty or tliii*ty years ^o, we might have 
made railways all over India as easily as now*. 
But only reformers ventured to propose such 
things in those days ; and reformers in India — 
as elsewhere, indeed, for that matter — were 
considered firebrands, and were sometimes 
made martyrs of. It was not every man who 
was prepared for the exciting career thus 
offered; so the majority of our compatriots 
in India preferred to go quietly with llic 
stream, ancl forbore to disturb waters which, the 
quieter they were kept, yielded the larger fish. 

The official “ Map of India, showing the Lines 
of Railway in the year 1863,” displays at a 
glance the thorough nature of the new system 
now in progress. From every great port in t he 
empire there is a line of railway in actual ope- 
ration, and rapidly effecting a communication 
with every important point inland. But, before 
tracing the course of the several lines now in 
operation, or in process of construction, Jthc 
reader, who docs not happen to be a man about 
Asia, may possibly desire to know what an 
Indian railway is li/ce. 

It is of no use disguising the fact. An In- 
dian railway is not exactly the sort of thing you 
would expect, after working up your im^ma- 
tion from much reading of Sie Arataan Nights. 
Indeed, anything that the Stephensons could do 
in the way of locomotion would 'be tame aftq;’ 
Prince Hussein’s carpet ; and being necessarily 
confined to terra firma, a steam-engine even ui 
India could not be expected to do anything in 
the style of the Enchanted Horse. StiU it is 
surrounded by many peculiarities worth noting. 

See Househ^d 'Words, vol. xii., page 617. 
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and more, perhaps, tlmn its habitual patrons 
amon|j our oopapatriots are generally aware. 
For lamiliarity certainly breeds carelessness, if 
not contempt. From force of habit men get 
wretchedly localised in strange lands, and bok 
, upon novelty as a thing of routine, and beauty 
as. a matter of course. Still, it must be con^ 
fessed that the great object in making an 
Indian railway seems to be to make it as 
much like an English one as possible. The 
stations, to be sure, exhibit more architectural 
variety than those at home. Sometimes you 
sec a pure Indian bungalow, thatch and all; 
at others, you light upon a refreshing imitation 
of a Swiss cottage, with palm and plantain 
trees in pleasing incongruity. Nbw and then 
an Elizabethan erection meets the eye, and the 
British barn is not without its representatives. 
But this, like the native bungalow, is generally 
j ' a temporary arrangement ; the majority of the 
j I stations being of the Swiss cottage description, 
j I at least on those lines which liave come under 
1 1 my observation. I refer more particularly to 
i the East Indian Eailway, which commences in 
Calcutta, and of this, a very short trip upon 
I paper will give a general idea. 

lou cannot start from Calcutta direct, that 
I is to say, by the railway. The Hooghley has 
I neyct yet found an engineer bold enough to 
] I bridge it, or perhaps I should sav, clever enough 

I j to persuade those who would have to pay lor i 
ji it, that he can perform the work, Jor the 

' i stream is not only very broad at Calcutta, but i 

I I strong, and what is worse, uncertain. So there 

: I is nothing for it but to cross by the ferry-boat, ' 

i which in justice it must be said, is as much like 
I a bridp as a ferry-boat can ever lioi>c to be, as 
: regards length, and is, moreover, propelled by 

I i steam. On tlie other side, you find the railway 
! ; terminus— -a building of some architectural pre- 
, I tensions — close at hand, as if it had been wait- 
ing for you, and close to that the railway hotel, 

I ; which 1 am told is now very large and very 
! good — it was very small and very bad when 1 
j i knew it. 

ii Hallways will be like one another wherever 
' they are laid down. There is no lielping it. 
i So will locoi^otivcs. The names of the latter 
!’ in the vicinity of the platform — one of them 
' ‘ waiting for the train which is to take us up, 

II and others steaming away in the approved 
;i manner, as if to get rid of their superfluous 
i I energies— suggest the East only in their names. 

!j One is probably called ‘*Punjab,^^ a second 
j ; “ Ganges,” a third, perhaps, “ Balhousie.” The 

! carriages are much the same in outward 
j appearance to those seen any day at Euston- 
' square or Paddington;" but when inside you 
, cannot fail to notice that there is a great deal 
j of open-work* near the roofs, intended for 
! ventilation, and. by no means too much to 
I answer the pmyose. They are divided into 
I first, second, and third class, as in England, and 
I lately I believe a fourth class has bcen^ added, 

I to suit the “ lower still” of the lowest ’ depths 
I of native somety. For, contrarj^ to general 
I expectation and particular pro^eoy, the natives 


are tlje great ^Tatrons of the rail* They 
would never use the railway, aaidi old 
Indians. It would destroy their oaato to 
mix, and caste-ification would be of (^urse 
impossible. The event proved what most 
residents in India have found from experience, ^ 
that convenience and economy are more power- 
ful than caste in the long run. Certain it is 
that the railway is found curiously consonant 
with both the liahits and the exchequer of 
the Hindoos, and that caste takes its chance. 

The native is proverbially patient, or it may be 
merely disinclined to exertion; and he hates 
paying a pice more than he is obliged to pay. 

The railway to him affords a maximum of 
comfort, and a minimum of cheapness— he is 
its devoted patron. With his bundle, his brass 
drinking-vessel, and, maybe, his lahtee, or 
wooden staff, he will go all over the world — 
that is to say hu world — and the only anxiety 
that seems to attend liim in his new mode of 
travel is to be in time. Accordingly he always 
arrives at the station long before the period for 
starting, and — 1 here allude to him in his 
collective capacity — forms an immense crowd 
waiting to be let in. The doors opened, the 
rush is tremendous, and has to be repressed by 
main force, at the hands of the European police 
and officials. An amount of punching and 
driving which in England would lead to scores 
of actions for assault and battery, and legions 
of letters to the Times, is absolutely neces- 
sary before the dense mass can be brought 
up to the pay place. Here they all howl 
at once, holding their proffered pice above ' 

their heads while they push for precedence, j 

Those nearest to tlie money-taker evince a ' { 
disposition to bargain in reference to the fare, ; 

for no Hindoo seems to understand that a price j 

may be fixed, and admit of no abatement. A ! 
little more official action here becomes neecssa/y ; I 

and, one by one, the members of the mob are j 
made to deposit their mites and receive their j 
tickets, after which they are pushed, punched, or 1 
propelled, towards the train. Then comes another i 

rush for places. Hie third and fourth class car- j 
riages are soon filled, in the Europeau sense of ' 
the term, but the occupation of the vehicles has i 
only just begun. Nooody knows what a port- i 
manteau will; hold until its capacity is tested ; i 
and the carriages appear to have a similarly 
expansive gift. Batch after batch crowd in, 
until the passengers are as closely packed as 
sardines, or negroes in the hold of a slaver 
making the Middle Passage. It can scarcely be 
considered the fault of the authorities that 
public indonvenience is thus provided for. The 
public will be incommoded; tliey will not be 
comfortable ; and if they like the sardine 
arrangement, why should the railway company 
object ? They shake down somehow, when the 
train is in motion, and form as agreeable a j 
company as a crowd, of humai^ beings, half 
undressed, with brown or black skins, in a high 
state of perspiration, ar»i copiously oiled, can 
well be with the thermometer at a hundred and | 
twenty degrees. | 



! 
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I The second class, not largely represented in 
' the train, is patronised principalfy by the “ upper ' 
! crust** of natives, half-castes, or Europeans in | 
' : humble life who do not pretend to be anything 
, . better — an exception, by the way, in a country 
where, for so many years, .a white skin hiks^been 
considered^ signof arietocra^. Native gentle- 
men used, on the first opening of the railway, 
to travd first class; hat they made themselves 
such a nuisance to the lady-passengers by chew- 
ing pan, smoking hookahs, and divesting them- 
selves of their clothing above their w»aists, that 
Buropean geiitlemen were obliged to quarrel 
with their proceeding. So there is now a tacit 
understanding that &ey shall confine themselves 
to the second class; which they do, unless a 
j gentleman indeed thinks his dignity 

demands that he should take an entire compart- 
ment for himself. 

In the first class, the upper ranks of our 
countrymen get exdusive carriages whenever 
they can, and in the case of a small party this 
is generidly managed. Indeed, their baggage is 
of such a large and miscellaneous description, as 
to demand accommodation beyond that afforded 
by the van. Aiiglo-Tiidians have not become so 
habituated to railways as to forget tiieirold daking 
I l)ai)its, when :i mau^s vehicle was his castle, in 
I which he found himself so much at home as to 
i have his bed made' up, and commit himself to 
1 the sheets with no more clothing than he would 
i wear in his own dormito^. Ills tendency be- 
I fore starting is, therefore, to undress rather than 
I dress for the journey. At the terminus where I am 
; waiting, saliibs drive up clad in the lightest pos- 
sible style, especially if the time be night and the 
journey a long oue. The baggage arrangements 
are of rather an irregular character. No sooner 
are your trunks and miscollaneous appurtenances 
unpacked from the carriage, than they are seized 
upon by a horde of coolies who have been lying in 
wait, each of whom appropriates an article to him- 
self and bolts with it in a different direction. Your 
sensations are embaiTassing at first, but you soon 
find that it is better to make your bearer respon- 
sible for bringing your property together, which 
he does after a great deal of routine, bawling, 
-and abuse, and matter-of-oourse breaches of tlie 
peace. A hideous clatter is then kept up by 
your porters for the next quarter of an hour on 
the subject of remuneration, which your servant 
distributes with due impartiality. Of course 
they ai*e all dissatisfied ; but, as they have never 
expected to bo otherwise, i hey ’are not surprised ; 
so, after a parting howl in chorus, they disperse 
to dispute a little among themselves, and then 
make a similar set at another passenger. . 

It is wonderful what a number of misoel- 
laneous articles a sahib will generally carry 
with him, in addition to his recognised baggage, 
which admits of being ticketed and stowed 
away. A counterpane padded with wool, and 
of about the^ bulk of a featlier-bed, is . abnost 
iUevitabls,^ A pillow or two may be safely 
amticipated. Severab loose pair of boots, for 
contingeacies, and a loose coat , or two, also for 
contingencies, may be general^ relied on. A 
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caseoontaining a revolver is a certain companion, | 
and a little, battery of riles are common nocom- i 
paniinents, besides a bundte Dfhuntmg and other 
riding whips, wajking-stioks, and perchance a pet 
billiard queaq, witli the pomt carefully covered 
up. In the case of alady-pasto^r, the number oC - 
unoonsidered trifies — whieh she will insist upon 
considering— -is perfectly , -bewildering, and be- 
yond the ken of man. At one time there seemed : 
to be a hope lliat our eomptriots— owing to 
the publicity of the new modje of conveyance— 
were emancipating themselves from this riavery 
to impedimenta. But the accommodation af- 
forded by first-class carriages has been so ex- 
tended of late, that the chances are that our 
compatriots' will become more luxurious than 
ever. Among the latest iifiprovomcnts ai’e saloon 
carriages on the American plan — for ladies, I i 
believe, more especially— which are fitted up i 
wifh real beds and every toilet convenience. I 

You will not find that railway travelling in 
India is quite so swift as in England; hut 
the Tate is very respectable, and there is little to 
complain of on the score of unpunctuality. 
Twenty to twenty -five miles an hour — stoppages ; 
^included — is a moderate speed, and the traffic 
*is managed with regularity. The engineers 
and guards, as well as most of the station- 
masters, are Europeans ; but the subordinate 
work is performed by natives, who may be 
depended upon witli as much certainty as 
the same class of cmploy6s in England.’ It ' 
was feared, tliat the accuracy and precision 
required for many of the minor departments 
would not suit the insouciance of the native 
character, but tlie reverse is found to be the 
fact, which i attribute to the largo amount 
of waitwg included in so 'many of the duties. 
Waiting, you may be sure, is synonymous wdtii 
smoking, and botli arc descri})tions of work 
which Orientals perform remarkably well — 
especially when paid for by time. 

The English engineers, guards, &o., are gene- ! 
rally men of good character, and command liigli , 
pay, which is no more than their due, consider- | 
ing the life of exposure which they lead in a 
country where exposure is simply risk of life. 
They are subject to one temptation, however, 
against the efiects of which it is necessary to 
keep constant guard. On this head I will say 
no more than tliis : that a driver who does not ' 
get drunk is a treasure to the company he serves, 
and may in a few years drive himself into a 
modest competency. 

The mention of stations reminds me of a very 
important arrangement in reference to those in 
the North-West. All those of recent construc- 
tion are now built with a double object. They 
are not only resting-places for travellers by the- 
train,^but they are refuges fox all comers in case 
of emergency— an insurrection, in fact, Uie 
possibility of which at any period iias ^ 
standing idea in the Anglo-Indian tnlnd 
since the terrible^ lesson ofT857. " Ifv’troublous 
times should come again, iliere ivill Be *10 need 
that our compatriots should betake , themselves j 
to chance shelter — to defenede^stefiomente un- 
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' provided ’with Water, as they were so frequenitly 
[ driven to do lit tlie gjreat year of disaster. Ttic 
1 railway stations are now adapted, by' a wise 
j foresight, for holding out for a oonaiderable 
1 len^n of time, and ev^y one is built over a 
i well— so that the great necessity of all will 
never be wanting. When General Wheeler held 
' out at Oawnpore — ^before the massacre — the 
; great want was water, and the only censure cast 
upon the general for his share in the struggle 
which cost him Jiis life, was that tie neglected 
this important consideration in selecting the 
; spot. Many were the gallant and good men 
wlio were sacrificed in providing for the wants 
< of the gamson; for water could ^ot be dis- 
pensed with, and the well could be reached only 
under fire of the enemy. The consequence 
■was that every bucketful procured, required a 
forlorn hope to fetch it; and the supply of 
this very simple article was attended with 
heroism sufficient to have deserved a dozen 
j Victoria Crosses. 

Such has been the progress of the railway 
since the breaking up of the old, and the in- 
auguration of the new system in India, that 
at the present time there* is a line of railway 
j from every principal port in the peninsula, ana 
, other lines are in operation or progress, secur- 
i ing connexion between every important place 
I inland. As most of the works are proceeding 
without intermission, and every w^eok brings us 
\ iiearei i o their completion, the latest informa- 
I tiori tells us a little less than tlie truth ; hut it 
I is sufficient lor the present purpose to note the 
' state of things as they were a few mouths ago. 

The East Indian ilailway, wliicli starts, ns ] 
have said, I’rom Calcutta, was to be opened as 
far as Delhi, a distance of more than eleven 
lumdred miles (including branches), by tho end 
of 1863, with the exception of the bridge across 
the Jumna, and before these lines see the light, 
it is more than likely that we may hear of the 
' accornplislied fact. The late Lord Elgin was 
I one of the earliest passengers througli to 
Benares, when he proceeded up country in 
December, 1862. He has left behind him an 
official minute of his impressions of tho luider- 
taking, in which he says ; i 

“ The distance from Calcutta by rail to Be- 
nares is 64fl miles. Work was begun in 1851. 
The line to Burdwan was opened in Eebruary, 
1865; totheAdjai in October, 1858; to Ksy- 
mahal in October, 1859 ; to BUagulpore in 18G1 ; 
to Moughyr in Eebruary, 1862 ; and to Benares I 
in December, 1863. In ten years, therefore, 
have been opened (includiug branches) a con- 
tinuous len^h of 601 miles, being at the rate 
of sixty miles, a year. This is exclusive of the 
• portion of the line already finished between Alla- 
feibad and A^ra* in the North-West Provinces, 
and of the section from Agra to Allyghur, which 
it is expected, will be ready in a few weeks. 
Iiiduding this length, the progress of the last 
Indian railway has not been sliort of niaeiy miles i 

I a year ; a r^e which, if it has not come up to 

I I the bixpectations first entertained^ is, under all 
] I the dircumstances of the case, satisfactory as 


regards the past, and encournging as to tho ]j 
future.*’ The minute, from which tlm above is j 
an extract, is^dated 7th of Eebruary, 1863., l 
The most important work on this line is the I 
Saone bridge, immediately below Benares. The ' 
Saone is a large river during the rains, but in ;N 
the dry season little more tlian a huge tract of i 
sand several miles in breadth, the water being ' ‘ 
veryirreplarly distributed. It has been always 
the great difficulty, if not the great danger, of 
dak travellers; for the sand is occasionally 
shifting, and has been known to engulph men, 
horses, and carriages, never to be heard of more. 

In travelling, however, oxen instead of horses 
were genermly employed. On arriving at the 
Saone the traveller was stopped, and a rather 
large fee demanded by the presiding authority, 
in return for which his carriage, his luggage, 
and himself were lifted upon a native cart. To 
this were yoked six or eight oxen; and even j 
these were insufficient to do more than just ; 
crawl with their burden, the wheels being’ im- ; 
bedded about half a foot in the sand, and the ! 
animals* feet something likt? the same distance. 

The sand was just sufficiently impressed to !j 
mark the track, but there was no approach to a i 
hard surface, and the progression was slow and i 
wearisome in the extreme. 1 doubt whether I 
more than three miles an hour was ever accom- j 
)lished, and tlie favourite rak, I fancy, must 
lave been two. In the middle of the day, when 
1 have sometimes performed the journey when 

P ressed for time, the fatigue may be imagined. 

'he heat is intense, as may be supposea from 
the fact that upon one Occasion a bottle of beer 
whicli one of my fellow-travellers took from a 
hamper on the roof of the carriage, intending 
to refresh his parched throat, broke upon very 
slight provocation, and what liquid remained 
was found to be nearly boiling. Drinking it 
was, of course, out of the question. I would as 
soon take hot brown brandy-and -water at eleven 
o’clock on a July morning in England, a pro- 
ceeding, I believe, peculiar to “travellers* 
rooms” in commercial inns. 

W ell, the iron horse now^ courses merrily over 
the sand and water of the Saone. The bridge 
is a magnificent work. Almost twice the length 
of the railway bridge over tlio Thames at 
Charing-cross, it consists of twenty-seven iron 
girders of one hundred and fi.fty feet each, sup- 
ported on brick foundations. And every bit of 
the iron, be it remembered, was sent out from 
England, pd conveyed up country by the 
bullock train! Tho most important branch on 
the line — now in course of construction— is that 
to Jubbulporc, which is about tlm centre of India; 
and here, tho East Indian line will meet the Great 
Indian Peninsular, and so establisli the through 
communication with Bombay. The East Ind^n 
line, however, by no means stops at Delhi, Which 
is a lUtie out of the direct road. A little hdow 
that city it divides, one branch«^oing 
and the other to Meerut, and joitiing acain a 
little above, ^ Here the finltcd lino joins iSe one * 
from Lahore, which is already open as far 
towards Delhi asDmritzur. Up to Ijahore, tho i 
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general direction bas been nortli-westevly from 
Caloatta ^ but at ibis point the line benda dc^wn- 
wardsr and is now in course of construction as 
far as'ldooltan. Here a steam flotilla already 
connects Mooltan tirith Hyderabad in Scinde, 
and from Hyderabad tlmre is a line^ open and 
in operation, south-eastwards, to Kurra<Shee— a 
rising port, which op^ns the most direct com- 
munication with the runjab. 

The traveller landing at Bombay, on the 
western coast-— where the maiority of tnwellers 
will eventually land, as involving the shortest 
sea voyage, and effecting the greatest saving of 
time as soon as the railway system shall be com- 
plete even in reaching Calcutta — may proceed 
inland in two different directions by lines in 
actual operation. If he be bound for the 
Ceutral provinces, or the Norfch-M^est Provinces 
(which latter, by the way, are the north-east, 
from a Bombay point of view, and are not nearly 
so north or so west as the Punjab, and other 
possessions added to the empire since the 
jSiorlh-West Provinces proper were named), he 
will proceed by the Great Indian Peninsular 
line, w'liich will take him about half way towards 
Jubbulpore — wlicre the junction is to be effected 
with tlic East Indian— a formerly obscure, but 
now wonderfully improving place. 


BRANCHER. 

What pleasure a City man feels when he 
turns his back on the Stock Exchange, on the 
street of the Lombards, or on the street of the 
Threaded Needle, and sets his face towards the 
country and home. What still greater pleasure 
he feels when the bus drops him at his cottage, 
and, as, he clicks the garden-gate behind him, he 
hears his children come tearing along the hall 
to meet him when he opens the door. It was 
that pleasure which made my heart lieat faster, 
one June evening, ten years ago, when I alighted 
from the bus at the corner of our lane at By- 
bridge (where I had taken a country-house for 
tlie summer), and pushed on eagerly for my own 
place. 

The great dark elms seemed all in a flutter 
of pleasure at my arrivrd. The garden flowers 
bent their heads gravely towards me. I loved 
the very gravel tiiat crisped under my feet. 
How vmvety the turf looked, and it was all 
mine for two months longer ! 

The moment I touched the knocker, out 
poured Lucy and the children. AV illy, Ned, and 
Charley, took me by storm. 

He is come,” they all cried in one breath. 

He ? who is lie ? The earthquake ?” 

** Why, don't you know, papa ? The gentle- 
man next door,” said Willy. 

“ Why, my dear, our next door neighbour, at 
Willow Cottage.,” said my wife, witli grave re- 
proof. " His ferniture arrived this morning. He 
and his whe, and the cluldreti, came in grand 
style. He seems a respectable man.” 

- You mean a most rich man, Lucy.” 

” Now, don't be naughty and sarcastic.” 


I ceased to be naughty mad sarcastic. 

** And such a dear littleBhetland pony,” said 
Willy. We're going to have a ride on it to- 
morrow.^* 

How rapidly children make acmmiatance ! 

Next morning I had resolved to have a hoHday, 
a day of ffardening, fishingj and fup with* the 
children. The children were in raptures ; Lucy 
was quietly pleased after her own dear style. 

The lawn of our cott^e sloped down to the 
Thames, while at the bach of the house our long 
strip of garden w*as separated by a paling and a 
laurel shrubbei*y from the garden of our newly- 
arrived neighbour. Willy had had his ride on 
the pony, and came racing back delighted, and 
laden witli red and white sugar-plums. Mr. 
Branchcr had been so kind. Charley and Ned 
grew envious of the mai’ch Willy Imd stolen 
over our neighbour’s affections. My wife, like 
all mothers, was won by an attention paid to 
her child ; it was an attention paid to herself. 

" I am sure,” she said, ** he's U dear kind 
creature.” And I began to think we were very 
lucky in getting such a neighbour. 

After breakfast I was busy at work in the 
garden, nailing up a rather wayward vine, and 
singing over iny occupation the serenade song 
from Don Juan, when I heard a rustling in the 
laurels, and a florid good-natured face thrust 
itself between the shining green leaves. 

‘*I trust, sir, that your little boy enjoyed his 
ride?” 

“Extremely,” I said, stepping up to the 
palings in my best manner, . “ and I have to 
thank you for your kinduesa in giving him that 
pleasure.” 

“ Don't mention it, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Brancher. “1 love children. I am a father 
myself. I only thought it right to come and 
apologise to you for offering your brave little 
fellow a ride without your permission, before wo 
; were indeed even introduced to each other. 

“ I am delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
I said. “ Allow me to shake hands with you.” 

“I see you are, like myself, fond of garden- 
ing,” said the worthy man. “ Hah I what those 
poor people in towns lose !” 

At that moment a pleasant female voice called 
“Henry! Henry!” 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Brancher, “for 
there’s my wife calling me to set the children 
their lessons. Au revoir. I trust we shall 
often meet.” 

I -expressed the same wish, and he disap- 
peared. 

An hour or two afterwards, a burst of laughter 
in the next garden disturbed me as I sat read- 
ing at my study window. Now, my study was 
a flrst-floor room, commanding both my own* 
_ garden and my neighbour's. I rose and looked 
I out. Charming picture of rural domestic pfea- 
sare ! 

There was Brancher, drawing a huge woodei: 

! horse, spotted black and red, and flowing as to the 
tail. On it was seated a fine chujbby ooy, while 
two little girls, and another boy bearing bul- 
! rushes* attended the procession with laughing 
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dimity, Mrs. Brancher, a stout blonde lady, 
knitting tinder a beech-tree, regarded the cere- 
mony with matronly delight. 

I opened my casement, looked out, and noddedl 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy^^* shouted Mr. Brancher, his portly face 
radx^t with content as he dismounted his child 
from'* his swift but inanimate steed, aud tossed 
him into the air. 

“We are going out after dinner for an 
evening’s fishing,’^ said I, “children and all. 
We*ve got a punt moored ready under the osier 
bank ; will you and your wife join us, and bring 
the children 

“With the sincerest pleasure,” said Mr. 
Brancher. • 

“Half-past three is the time,” I shouted 
again ; “ it is no use fishing while the sun’s 
hot.” 

My wife and the children were delighted at 
the anticipated fishing-party. 

“ It is so important, njy dear, to have nice 
neighbours,” remarked Lucy, “ and you’re so 
much away, you know, Arthur.” 

Wc had hired a second puni, and put clmirs in 
it for the ladies. The children we divided. Punc- 
tually at the prescribed time, the two boats, i^iih 
their laughing crews, pushed off past the lock 
at Bybndge, for the osier clump where we 
M'crc to moor. ' 

There could not be a more agreeable man 
than Mr. Brnriclier, we all thought. He was 
so amiable, so unselfish, so chatty, so deter- , 
mined to please and be pleased, so well-bred, 
so anecdotic. lie was evidently a travelled 
man, for ho spoke of Calcutta and Lima ; liis 
acquaint anees were of a liigh class, for he talked 
of “my old college friend, Monntcashel.” 

Ho was not, thank Heaven, wliat is called 
“ a lady’s man” — that detestable mixture of ob- 
trusive self-conceit, fribbledom, and small-talk — 
but, still chivalrous in his manner, and betraying 
a good heart in every action. He baited the 
hooks for the ladies, told fairy stories to the 
children, related feats in angling for mud-fish 
in the Baboon river in South Africa. To crown 
his popularity, ho had brought some champagne, 
and the merry pop of the silvered corks started 
the swallows round tlic osier island. 

We all enjoyed the evening; it was de- 
lightful to see the children when a large prickly- 
backed perch, his broad side striped like a 
zebra, his,trmsparent fins a golden orange, 
came struggling up to the daylight. Our neigh- 
bour was indefatigable in baiting liooks, plumb- 
ing deeps, extracting hooks from fishes’ gullets, 
adjusting reels, and teaching my boys how to 
strike from the elbow. 

As the evening advanced, aud the white moth 
came on the water, Mr. Brancher grew auda- 
cious in his triumphs. He drew out the fish 
with the rapidity of a juggler, he cauglit perch 
witli the eyes of their fellow-creatures, he even 
caught them with the bare hook. 

As we puntcj home, the conversation, some- 
how or otter, fell on the audacious^ hotel rob- 


beries that had lately taken place throughout 
England, but chiefty in the midland and^southem 
counties — a daring series of robberies, ‘evidently 
planned and carried out by a well-organised and 
aangerouB gang of Mgh-cioss thieves. X spoke 
of the ai£ modem rogues derived from rail- 
ways and the telegraph. 

Mr. Brancher took a very high tone on the 
subject, and was vehement m his denunciation 
of the rogues. He advocated the severest 
punishments. 

“By Jove, madam,” he said, addressing my 
wife as he paced up and down the punt, “I 
would root out such scoundrels, at any cost. 
I would transport the whole lot. 1 would have 
photographs of the villains hung up in the 
coffee-room of every hotel in England.’’ 

I suggested the difficulty, of obtaining php* 
tog^raphs of thieves before their capture. 

it was delightful to see Mr. Brancher langh. 
His fine white teeth glistened — all his face 
seemed to laugh. “ Ha ! ha ! ha 1” he said, 
“what a fool 1 am — you have me there, indeed. 
Of course not. Still T do think the police 
very grievously to blame, for not breaking up 
such a detestable conspiracy against honesty. 
You will pai-dou me, Mrs. Gremson, I have been 
a judge in the Madras Presiaency, and I am a 
disciplinarian in such matters— not cruel, I trust 
— but still a disciplinarian.” 

My wife was eloquent that night in her praises 
of Mr. Brancher. 

“ But his servants tell our servants, dear,” 
she said to me, “that he has one fault ; he is too 
fond of rambling ; he is perpetually leaving his 
wife to travel.” 

“ On business.” 

“Ho, on pleasure; he has no business, he has 
a pension. lie is off again, they tell me, to-^ 
morrow, early. I woncler, Arthur, he never 
mentioned it to us.” 

A fortnight later, Mr. Brancher and his wife 
dined with us ; he was very agreeable. In the 
course of the evening, tlie conversation fell on 
the abolition of the punishment of death. The 
ex-judge was strong against such abolition. 

“ N©, ladies,” he said, “ I am a man of tlic 
world, and I know that the rascals who infest 
the world need to be temfied. The gibbet is a 
scarecrow for them.” 

I differed from him, but could get no par- 
tisans ; every one, even my wife, was with the 
ex-judge. “ An excellent fellow,” thought i to 
myseli, “ but of too severe a cast of thought on 
these matters.” 

The week after, I and Lucy went and dined 
at Brancheris. There was to be a little dancing 
in the evening. It was tlien, over our wine, that 
I first discovered Brancher to be a brother mason. 
This was an additional tie to hind together ouir 
growing friendship. The dinner had passed 
off pleasantly ; everything was choice withorit 
being vulgarly profuse; the me|,t was done 
to a turn ; the wme was excellent. There was 
certainly a little too mucl^ of a tall bony gar- 
dener, in exuberant white gloves, who cannoned 
against the other servants, whispered a good 
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I 4&al over the disbee. laui^ed at ouv jokes, 
and stumbled over piles oi plates in the ball 
} danc^ went off ple«amtiy^-^roc nice girls 
' from bridge floaied about in white lUnslia 
— Branober was tremendous in tbe quadrilles ; 
being a ])ortly conspicuous sort of ’wbiskcrj 
man, be always danced with tbe smlbst and 
youngest lady, and flirted unconscionably, to bis 
own and everybody's delight. I was the last 
' to leave; Lucy aJid the children had gone 
early* Brancher and I lingered over the end of 
J a bottle of specially good or^r shciiy* 

1 “By-the-by, Gr^son,” said he, as 1 took 
1 up my Gibus to go, "you have uever seen my 

* library yol ; it is a small collection, and on a 
' special subject, but it is curious and valuable.” 

I followed him into a little room leading out 
of the library. He opened two oases. To my 
sunrise, the books were legal books. Thieves’ 
Tricks, Old Bailey Trials, and Newgate Calen- 
dars. 

" Not my style,” I said. 

" Ha ! but you know 1 am an old judge, and 
have devoted much thought to these matters.” 

"By-the-by,” said I, "before I go, let us 
arrange a croquet match for the cluldren to- 
morrow — it is a public holiday. 

"Most uijforlunatp,” he replied, "but 1 start 
i to-morrow to spend three days at Derby.” 

I The next time I met Brancher, was on tjie 
top of a Balham-hill omnibus. He was both sur> 
prised and pleased to meet me. He grew very 
chatty about the tricks of thieves in the olden i 
times. He explained to me "ring-dropping,” i 
" cliop-chain,” " card^sharping,” and other mys- i 
teries. 

"Did you ever devote much time, sir, to 
cipher ?”* asked somebody on the roof. 

1 "1 know thirty-two kinds,” said Brancher, 

1 laughing ; " and I flatter myself tliat there is no 
I advertisement in the second column of the Times 
j fcfr a whole year which 1 couldn’t decipher in 
I forty minutes.” 

" Why, Brancher,” said I, " what a detective 
you would make !” ' 

' " "I think 1 should,” he said, with a smile, 

" but here’s my corner — ^good-by. Shall see you 
1 again ou Briday, ICind regards to Mrs. Grcg- 
son. Love at liorae. By, by !” 

That was Monday. On Tuesday I received 
I a telegraph from Doncaster to say that my 
j brother was dangerously ill of pleurisy. His lito 
I was on the balance — would I come. 

I He was a sporting man was ray broiher 

* George. He had been taken ill during the race- 
' week. He was lying at the chief hotel. I made 
, up my mind in a moment, packed up a small 

valise, and drove straight to Ifiuston-square. 

When 1 reached Doncaster, lato in the evening, 

, I found that my brother was better, and had 
started for Scarborough. 1 resolved not to 
foUow him, but to spend tlie night at Doncaster, 

, go the next day to tlie races, as I was on tho 
spot, and re'turn on the Thursday. Bather 
I tired of tbo noisy bettmg-men who filled the 
j hotel, I supped and went to bed early. 

I It was just at daybreak that 1 awoke. The 
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blinds were down, and the dim gsey light 
I just suHced to make tbe blinds semi-trans- 
! parent, and show me wbere the windows were. 
There was the looking-glass rising dark against 
; the window to the left, the window farthest from 
I my bed. There were my clothes lying on a chair, 
looking like a rough sketch of myself. I tried - 
to get to sleep again, but oould not. Thcre-was 
no one stimng in the house (a distant door 
opening was nothing), but iny mind was ' 
anxious, aud I could not decoy myself back again | 
to sleep. ' 

A slight “ Ostling” noise at the door roused me 
still more completely. It was evidently some 
one trying the lock. -I lay stiD, thinking it 
was the Boots come to fetch ray clotlms to 
brush. Next moment the door gently opened, 
and a man entered on tiptoe. He was bare- 
foot, as 1 could see with one eye over the bed- 
clothes, and was loo well dressed to be the 
Boots. He must be a tliief, I thought, and I 
watched. 

The man advanced, with a velvet tread like 
the tread of a cat, to the chair where my clothes | 
were, and taking up first my coat and then my I 
trousers, felt tue pockets ; luckily, i hud my 
purse under ray pillow. He then stcppctl to | 
the dressing-! able, and quietly slipped my wal ch | 
into his pocket. I could not see I he fellow’s 
face, for he wore a flat fur travelling cap with 
loose pendent ear-flaps that hid his features. 

I could not summon up philosophy enough to 
bear the abduction of ray gula repeater in 
silence, so I turned in my bed, coughed loudly, 
and groaned and yawned as if I had juk 
awoke. 

The man started, dropped my watch, and 
stammering out something about "Come for 
your boots, sir!” wilh a drunken gait evidently 
affected, made for the door. ' 

I don’t know what impulse it was tiiat made 
me run to the window and not to the door. I 
didn’t seize the rogue, hut I ran to t he window, 
and pulled up the Blind so as to let iu a stream ^ 
of cold light upon the man’s face. 

Could I believe my eyes ? The thief was I 
Brancher. We both fell back like two duellists i 
who had exchanged mortal shots. t 

" Brancher !” 

" Gregson !” He gave me a ghastly look, | 
and fled, .slamming the doQj belumfhim swiftly, 
but with practised dexterity, for it shut without ^ 
a sound. 

I returned to London next day, pondering , 
over the strange event. I could find no clue to 
Brancher’s fall. He could not be a practised 
thief; yet > it was impossible that lie could at 
once have plunged into crime. 1 thought of his 
wife and cnildrcn, and of his pleasant nome. 

A few hours brought me to Bybridge. Lucy ' ' 
received me with rather a sad fAce. | 

" O Arthur,” she said, " dear Mrs. Brancner 
is in such trouble ! Her husband has written to | 
her from somewhere in the North, to sell every- 
thing directly, let the house, and join him at ' 
Liverpool. Co go in and comfoil her.” ' 

I went iiito WiHow Cottage, and found Mrs. 
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I Brancher ia great distress. She either Tw>uld 
I not, or coaid not, tell me anything about her 
husband’s renson for removing, JT went the 
next day and arranged the sale for l>er. Tlie sale 
took place. Slic came to wish us good-by, and 
left. 

• We heard no more of the Bmnehers for two 
months. One day, when 1 came from the City, 
Lucy ran to meet me, with a large letter hi her 
hand. It was closed with a g^reat black seal 
bearing a coat of arms, of which a palm-tree 
1 was the most conspicuous feature. 

“ 0, do see what it is, Arthur 1” cried Lucy ; 

I ** Tm sure it ia poor Mr. Brancher’s writing.” 

I 1 had never told Lu^ the story of what had 
happened to me at the Doncaster Bjjfel. 

I I stood leaning on my garden-gate, as I 
J opened the letter, and read it alone. It ran 
I thus : ^ 

liancaater Castle, Nov, 18, 1853. 

My dear Gregson, — I dare say joa little 
expected ever to see my handwriting again 
' after onr unpleasant rencontre at Doncaster. I 
I write to you, because 1 know you to be a good, 

1 kind-hearted fellow, who once had a regard for 
, me. Fortune has been hard upon me, thougli 
not perhaps harder than I have deserved, for to 
tell you the plain truth, old boy, I am, and al- 
ways was, a consunmiatc scoundrel; but even 
scoundrels are, I suppose, sometimes to bo 
I pitied, nud then, my poor wife and children ! I 
cannot t^ll you more now, but I beg you to 
' come and sec me before 1 leave England (this 
I IS a delicate way of telling you that 1 am safe to 
' I be transported for life). I do not ask you for 
my ow'ii sake, but for the sake of poor Lizzy and 
the children, to whom you may be of use in a 
way you arc not aware of. Kindest remem- 
brance to Mrs. Gregson. 

Believe me to be, yours most truly, 

I IIenev hhTZOSMOND Bkanchee. 

I Lucy was paralysed with astonishment at this 
' strange letter, at once so reckless and so re- 

gretful. Her curiosity was especially excited 
by those words of the letter so mysterious to 
her— “unpleasant rencontre.” 

“ What does he mean, Arthur ?” she asked, 
with that cross-examining air not, perhaps, 

I quite unknown to my married readers. But for 
' once 1 was inflexible. 1 positively refused to 
I tell her until 1 should return from Lancaster. 

I Next day, at five o’clock, I stepped out of a 
I railway carriage on the platform of the Lancas- 
I ter station. Driving first to the hotel to deposit 
my carpot-bag (for 1 meant to sleep in Lancas- 
ter), 1 got iuto the fly again, and told the driver 
to set me down at the p^son gate. ^ i 

As I stood waiting at the door until an under 
turnkey had rqn to take in my card to the go- 
venior, a lady dressed in black, and followed 
by two children, with faces hidden and bitterly 
sobbing, drove from the door. I was sure it 
was Mrs. Brancher and her children. 

When the turnkey, in his cold imperturbable 
manner, unlocked the third door down the second 
corridor, and flung it wide/bpen in a careless 


mechanical way^ I ^uud Brancher sitting on 
his pallet, humming remember, I remember,” 
with much nonchalance. He was as •florid in 
manner as ever. He wore a short tail coat df 
prison grey, and trousers, one leg pepper aud 
salt, and the other canary colour. 

“ No style about the clothes,” he said to me 
ruefully, stretching out his yellow leg. “How 
do you do, Gregson P Glad to see you, old fellow ; 
sorry I cannot offer you better hospitality ; will 
for the deed.” 

The turnkey left us, and i sat down on the 
bed near Brancher, who assumed an autobio- 
graphical manner, and waved a black-edgcd en- 
velope in his hand as he spoke. 

“My dear boy,” said he, “ when I told you I 
was once a judge in India, I reserved the im- 
portant fact that 1 was driven from my judg- 
ment-seal on an absurd charge of corruption 
The mail who drove me from it, however, I should 
not forget to say, was a greater thief than myself, 
and only hated me because I w^as his rival, 1 re- 
turned to England almost penniless, and declared 
war against the richer part of mankind, espe- 
cially hotel-keepers. T determined 1o live on 
ricirfools, and never to starve while they had a 
crust.* I had first tried to be lionebl, tried lec- 1 
turer, wine merchant, coal merchant, auctioneer, , 
house agent, but failed in all. Tempted in the ’ 
hour of need, I joined a gang of swindlers, and j 
soon became comparatively rich. We worked 
grand combinations of fraud, and divided the 
spoil.” 

As he made tliis unblushing confession, Bran- 
chcr kept rolling a small pill, about the colour 
and size of the seed of a sweet-pea, between his 
linger and thumb. 

“Holloway P” said I, glancing at the pill in- 
quisitively. 1 

“No,” said he, amilin". “Ono; not Hoi- , 
loway. A far bettor pill. It cures everything , 
— stitches, ague, gout, cramp, brain, stomaoli, , 
everything. But, iis 1 was saying, our gang 
prospered. At last wo got too daring, and I 
was caught. But there was one disagreeable 
condition enl ailed on all those who entered our 
confederacy, and who should fall iuto the hands 
of the Pliilistines. Tliat condition 1 have been 
unpleasantly reminded of this morning by the i 
letter I now hold in my hand.” ' 

“ And this condition ?” said I. 1 

“I cannot tell you. Take this letter, I have jj 
rcseaied, open it to-morrow when you get up, 
you will then see, and can act accordingly. But 1 1 
enough of that. Why I asked you 1o come was 1 1 
this, I shall soon have to start for a distant 
country ; — transported, in fact. 1 do not want I 
to leave poor Lizzy and the children beggars. I f 
have some money which I wish you to tukq care ! 
of and manage for tJicm.” 

“ Money 1” I said, iucredulous. “ A imisoner 
with money ?” 

“Yes,” said he; “a prisoner with money. 

Do you think an old tliief has no^two tricks for | 
every one that the thief-taker has? *Look.” 

He stooped down, and taking off his heavy 
soled shoe, picked out one of the sparrowbill 
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I nails in the heel, and triie]EL slid back a sort 
! of lid, M’iiicii covered a box-sbaped hollow, con- 
structed iii the thickness of the heel. He drew 
out a small square wad of bank-notes— they were 
notes to a large amount. 

"There,” said he; "that’s for Lizzy. It was 
honestly got, and is not part of my spoil, so you 
need not fear taking 

I did not put out my hand. 

. " Gregson,” ^aid he, "if you do not pity me, 

you shpuld pity Lizzy. I swear to you on this 
Bible, she4id not know how I lived. I spared 
you too when I could have stripped you of every 
penny of your savings.** 

I started. 

"Do you not remember how, one night when 
you had a whist party, I came in and got you 
into a discussion about monograms, how we all 
began to try our siguatures, and 1 eventually 
went off with the paper that contained them ? 1 
could have forged your name to any amount, 
but 1 spared you because we bad been good 
friends:** 

I I took the money, and listened to his .direc- 
tions as to how it was to be invested. 

" Be kind,’* he said, " to Lizzy and the chil- 
dren — they will not be ungrateful. The boys 
will grow up good men. Give them and Polly 
my love.** 

" But you do not go yet ?** 

"No, not yet,” he replied, slowly ; "but I 
cannot bear to see them again.” And as he 
said this, in a rather low voice, he playfully 
filliped the little brown pill at the wall and 
1 caught it again in his hand. 

"If it were not somewhat pharisaical and 
cruel to preach to you at this moment, 
Brancbcr,” said I, " I should urge you to la- 
racivt your lost opportunities, your injured wife, 
your degraded children. It is hard in these 
selfish days to struggle upward; it is doubly 
cruel, then, to take one’s children and hurl 
them down iuto an abyss of hopeless poverty. 
You had talents, you had *11 that men require 
to fight their way to the sunshine.” 

" And do you think I never lament those lost 
opportunities?” said Branclier, turning away 
lus head ; " it was' my mode of revenging myself 
on an unjust world.” 

1 "But a pitiful way; the world is an abstrac- 
1 tion— you cannot revenge yourself on it except 
by injuring the innocent, and hardening and de- 
basing yourself.” 

" Our points of view differ,” said Branclier, 
rising, as the turnkey came back for me. 
" Good-by, God bless you for the kind things 


you mean, I feel sure, to do. i’orget the rogue 
but think of poor Lizzy and her children !” 

(Brancher’s face looked paler, as the door 
closed upon him.) 

I looked my bedroom door that night. 

It was late next morning when I awoke: 
so late that 1 had but just time to hurry onj^iny 
clothes, and run down and snatch a hasty 
breakfast. I was so hurried that I forgot 
Brancher’s letter, and did not toik of it .until 
I got to the station and had taken my ticket. 
Then I remembered it, took it out of my pocket, 
and opened tho envelope. The letter contained 
only three words, written in red ink, in a bold 
commercial hand. 

t BEATU” OR DEATH f 

At that moment a newsboy came running 
past me with the morning local paper. It was 
Saturday. 

" Sudden' death of a prisoner in the Castle,” 
he cried. “ Death of Davison, alias Branclier !” 
I bought a paper, paid for it with a trembling 
hand, and read as follows : 

“ Last night, at about ten o’clock, the turn- 
key in the Castle, making liis rounds to turn 
out the lights, and hearing a low groan from 
! cell thirty-two, unlocked the door, and going 
in discovered a prisoner named Davison, alias 
Branclier, lying in the agonies of death at the 
foot of his pallet bed. Assistance was imme- 
diately procured, and the governor and doctor 
summoned to the spot, but all in vain. Tlie pri- 
soner expired at fourteen minutes past ten. He 
had been in high spirits throughout tlie day, 
and was heard by the turnkey singing at half- 
past nine o’clock. It is supposed that serous 
apoplexy was the' cause of death. The man has 
left a widow and several children. He was a 
person of good education; but, lamentable to 
relate, the ciiief, as it is supposed, of a gang of 
swindlers whose machinations extended over all 
Europe. An inquest is to be, held to-morrow 
on the body.” 
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HOW UBS. UBBIFEB CABEIEJD ON THE 
BUSINESS. 

Whoetbb would bcgiu to be worried with 
letting Lodgings that wasn’t a lone woman with 
a living to get Is a thing inconceivable to me my 
dear, excuse the familiarity but it comes natural 
to me in my own little room when wishing to 
open my mind to those that I can trust and I 
should he truly thankful if they were all man* 
kind but such is not so, for have but a Furnished 
bill in the window and your watch on the man< 
telpiece and farewell to it if you turn your back 
for but a second however gentlemanly the man- 
ners, nor is being of your own sex any safe- 
guard' as I have reason m the form of sugar- 
tongs to know, for that lady (and a fine woman 
she was) got me to run for a glass of water on 
the plea of going to be confined, which certainly 
turned out ^rue but it was in the Station- 
House. 

Number Eighty-one Noifolk Street Strand — 
situated midway between the City and St. James’s 
and within five minutes’ walk of the principal 
laces of public amusement — is my address. I 
ave rented this house many y^ears as the parish 
rate-books will testify ana 1 could wish my 
landlord was as alive to the fact as I am myself, 
but no bless you not a half a pound of paint to 
save his life nor so much my dear as a tue upou 
the roof though on your bended knees. 

My dear you never have found Number 
Eighty-one Norfolk Street Strand advertised in 
Btadsnaw’s Eailway Guide and with the blessing 
of Heaven you never will or shall so find it. 
Some there who do not think it lowering 
themselves to make their names that cheap *ina 
even going the lengths of a portrait of the house 
not like it with a bbt in every window and a coach 
€^nd fbur at tHe door, but what will suit ’VTozen- 
ham’s lower down on the other side of the way 
will not suit me, Miss Wozenbam liaving her 
opinions and me having mine, though when it 
comes to syskmatie underbiMng capable of 
being proved on oath in a court d justice and 
takt& the ibrm of J^rs. Limner names 
^ • 


eighteen shillings a week, 1 name fifteen and 
six” it then comes to a settlement between 
yourself and your conscience supposing for the 
sake of argument your name to fee Wozenham 
which I am well aware it is not or my opinion 
of you would be greatly lowered, and as to airy 
bedrooms and a n^ht-porter in constant attend- 
ance the less said the better, the bedrooms 
being stuffy and the porter stuff. 

It is forty years imo since me and my poor 
Lirriper got married at St. Clement’s Hanes 
where I now have a sitting in a very pleasant 
pew with genteel company and my own hassock 
and being partial to evening service not too 
crowded. My poor Lirriper was a handsome 
figure of a man with a beaming eye and a voice 
as mellow as a musical instrument made of 
honey and steel, but he had ever been a free liver 
being in the commercial travelling line and tra- 
velling what he called a limekiln road— "a dry 
road, Emma my dear,” my poor Lirriper says to 
me ** where I have to lay the dust with one &nk 
or another all day long and half the night, and it 
wears me Emma” — and this led to his running 
through a good deal and might have run through 
the turnpike too when that dreadful horse that 
never would stand still for a single instamt set 
off, but for its being night and the gate shut 
imd consequently took his wheel my poor Lir- 
riper and the gig smashed to atoms and never 
spoke afterwards. He was a handsome figure 
of a man and a man with a jovial heart and a 
sweet temper, but if they had come up then 
tbev never could have given you the mellowness 
of his voice, and indeed I consider photograplis 
wanting in mellowness as a genem rule and 
making you look like a new-ploughed field. 

My poor Lirriper being behindhand with the 
world and being buned at Hatfield church in 
Hertfordshire, not that it was his native place 
but that lie had a liking for the Salisbarv jlrma 
where we wCnt upon our weddmg-day anopasaed 
as happy a fortnight as ever haj^y was, I wefit 
round to the creditors and 1 says J^Gcmt^men 
I am acquainted with fact that t am not 
answerable for my late husband’s debts but 1 
wish to pay them lor I am his lawful wife and 

a 




a Inxmift imt ^ { 
prosper mry liartbkg that ms 
owed shfdl be |^d for ^ake 6{ tbe Itm t 
bore Mm, hy tbu Mmd/’ It a lo«g 
time to <b liii;t it winii imuek wad tlm mimt 
cmmiug wMoh is between oximdvu tad the 
bed ana tim mattreii TpomapwisMrt (or it 
would have found %s ao sure aa ever tbe £*ur> 
nished MH^u^) be% presented hy the gen« 
ileum engeaved ”To we. a mark of 

gxuMd Wipeet for her honourable conduct** 
gave me a turn which was too much for my 
feelings, till Mr. Betle^r which at that time had 
the parlours and loved his joke says “ Cbeer up 
Mrs. Lirriper, you shotdd feel as if it was only 
your ohiism^ end they were your godfathers 
and godmotere whioii did pomise for you.** 
AM it brought me roundi and I dc»^*t mind oon- 
leaeii^to y^pmy dear tM a sand- 

wIehM a doop in idple basket apd 

went down to lUwdd outside the 

coadi and kis^ tn hmi and laid it wi^ a 
kind of a proud and swirling love on my bus- 
band*s grave, thcn^h bless you it had taken me 
so long to cliimr his name that my wedding ring 
was worn quite due and smooth when 1 laid xt 
on the green green waving grass. 

I am an old woman now and my good looks 
are gone but thai*s me wy dear over the plate - 1 
wanner and considered like in the times when 
you used to pay two guineas on ivory and took 
your dhanoe pretty much how you came out, 
which mxkde you vay careful how you left it 
about afterwards because people were turned so 
red and uxmomfortabte by mostly fmessing it 
was somebody else quite different, ana there was 
once a oetim. person that had put Ms money in 
a bop busMeas that came in one mommg to pay 
bis sent and his reacts bmng the second floor 
that wo^ have taken it down from its hook 

my L, he^says, ^ the original— 

omj there was no n^lowness in Ats voice and I 
wouldn*t M him, but his opinion of it you may 
gather from his saying to it ^"%eak to me 


plained if bjr any Ifswon- 

ierfnl tla^ live^ibo long ami thrive so on it but 
I suppose the exercise it beal%, knocking 

eo mmk and jg(mm flrom Mmee to house and up 
and down $tair» all day, fuod their pretend- 
ing to be so p^ioakr and a most 

astonishing thing, lobfeiag at thefc^WBlcbes and 
saying Cmiid you jgwe me the refesii of the 
rooms till twep^ minutes padt Clem ^ day 
after tcnmoiTOW in the f<u«m)Dxi, and eupposing 
it to be considered essential' by my ftma from 
the country could thm» be a dmaU konbedstead 
put in the little room upon the stairs ?** Why 
when I was new to it my dear I used to con- 
sider before I promised and to mbke mj mmd 
anxious with calculations and to get quite 
wearied out with disappointments, &t now I 
says “Certainly by all meapb** watt kpnwing 
it*8 a Wandering Christian and I shall hear 
no more about jt, indeed ^ this time I know 
most of the Wandering Christians by sight 
as well as they know me, it being the h^it 
of each iudividuM revolving round London in 
that capacity to come back about twice a year, 
and it*s very remarkable that it runs in families 
and the children grow up to it, hut even were it 
otherwise I should no sooner hear of the triend 
from thmeountry whieh is a certain sign than I 
should nod and say to myself tou^re a Wander- 
ing Christian, though wliethcr they are j[a8 I 
have heard) persons of small property with a 
taste for re^lar employment m, frequent 
change of scene I cannot undertake to tell you. 

Girls as I was beginning to remark are one 
of your flrst and your lasting troubles, being 
like your teeth winch begiu with cduvulaons 
and never cease tormenting you from the time 
you out them till they cut you, and then you 
don't Want to part with them which seems hard 
but we must all suoeumb or buy artificial, and 
even where } ou get a will nine times out of ten 


vation no doubt but still a tribute to its bemg 
a likeness, and 1 tbink myself it ms like me 
when I was young and wore that sort of stays- 
But it was abo% the Lodgings that I was in- 
teu#iQg to hold forth and certainly X ought tb 
know of the business having been in 

it so hngf iotit was early in the seoand year of 
my married Iflfe iibst 1 lost my poor Lirriper and 
I set up at Xslrngton directly afterwards and 
akerwards came here, being two houses and 
ei^t and yeCrs and some losses and a 


ute your flrst trial after fixtures and 
they try you Oven wmiBe than whiEt X call the 
Wauderii^ Christians, though why should 
jfmff the e^irth looking lor bills axuf Iben coining 
p'lim vmu^ng the apartments and stickling 
ibout terms and never/at aH wanting them or 
beaming of taking them being already provide^ 
is a mystery I imbuld be thankM to have ex- 


I smudgy eyebrow. Where they pick the black 
up is a mystery I cannot solve, as in the case of 
the willingest girl that ever came into a house 
I half starved poor thum, a girl so willing that I 
called her Willing Sophy down upon hCr knees 
scrubbing early and late and ever (^teerlul hot 
always smiling with a black face. And I says to 
Sophy “ Now Sophy my good girl have a regular 
day for your stoves and keep the width of the 
Airy between yourself and the bkickmg and do 
i not brush your hair with the bottmne of tlrn 
I saucepans and do uot meddle with the smttb of 
ike candles and it stands to reason.lbat it om 
no longer be** yd tliere k was aim always -on 
her nose, which turning up imd being broad at 
the end seemed to boa^ of it andwxsed 
warning from a steady gentleman and mmclIeMi 
lodger with Mreakfest by the Week Imt s Xittle 
ixx&Me and use of a sittMg-room wto ve- 
quire4 bis words being *1 me, Lkiter t have 
aadm at the {mmt of admits 
is a man and a brother, but ea|y{M ^natural 
fcarm and wheu it ntmft be 0t df.*^ Well m- 


MBS. 




seq^aeoilT I piit poor m to otber work joa to keep tkem $(W 
and £amd w anewemg tke door &t fti&d allow^^ibr my 

a beB <m imy aecoix^ but ibe vm so luaiMi- bends tbeir keeds wl 
xaAxiy 'ivillbig that notbing w<^d stop to lust the same. Jksd 
ing up ihe btcto etnirs irhmtfii^&c k beli was like in girls the lad 
heamtotiugle. Iput itio to Bophj^ Sopb^ hot waterier all parti 

for gooduess goooness sake Inhere does it come though suck a t«]U] 


frouTf* utoh that pocwr unlucky wiUiag 
mortal burstiug aid cryto to see me so vexea 
replied ** 1 Mk k df^ m Sfadc into me ma’am 
when I was a sm# being much neglected 
and I think it wttst’be^ that it works out,” so 
it continamg to work out of that poor thing 
and not having another fault to dnd with her 1 
says Sopliy "sraat do yon seriouslythink of my 
helping yon away to Sew South Hales where 
it might not be noticed f” Nor did I ever re- 
pent the won^ which was well spent, for she 
married the ship’s cook on.the voyage (himself 
a MuloUer) and did well and lived happy, and 
so far as ever I heard it was noticed in a 
new state of society to her dying day. 

•In what way Miss Wozenham lower down on 
the other side of the way reconciled it to her 
feelings as a lady (which she is not) to entice 
Maiy Jbme Perkinsop from my service is best 
known to herself, I do not Imow and I do not 
uish to know how opinions are formed at 
WozenhamS on any nomt. But Mary Anne Per- , 
kinsop although 1 behaved handsomely to her 
and she behaved unhandsomely to me was worth 
lier weight in gold as overawing lodgers with- 
out driving them away, for lodgers would be far 
more sparing of tbeir bells with Mary Anne 
than I ever knew them be with Maid or Mis- 
tress, which is a great triumph especially when 
accompanied with a cast in the eye and a bag of 
• bones, but it was the steadiness of her way with 
them through her father’s Jiaving failed inPoik. 
It was Mary Anne’s looking so respectable in 
her person and benJg so strict in her spirits that 
conquered the tea-and-sugarest gentleman (for 
he weighed them both in a pair of scales every 
morning) that I have ever had to deal with and 
no lamb grew meeker, still it afterwards came 
I round to me that Miss Wozenham happening 
to pass and seeing Mary Anne take in the nm 
of a milkman that made free in a rosy-faced way 
(I think no worse of him) with every girl in the 
street but was quite frozen up like the statue 
at Ohtoiug Cross by her, saw Mary Anne’s value 
in the biding business and went as high as one 
pound per quarter more, consequently Maiy 
Anne Wi^ not a word betwixt us says ” If you 
will provide yourself Mrs, Lirriper in a month 
from this day I have already done the same,” 
whdeh hurt me and I said so, and she then hurt 
me more by msinuating that her father having 
failed in Pork had hdd her open to it. 

My dtoldo^sasure you it’s a harassing thing 
to know what^kiiid of girls to give the pre- 
ference to, for If they are lively they gel bell’d 
df t^eir legs and if ale sluggish vou suf gr 
hrom it yoirsdf in eompbinta and if they aie 
sparklin^yediib^get made toe to and if they 
me sstot m JLto persoos they try on your 
IfO%er’a bomto tol if they ere masieid I defy 


you to keep them away bmids^ tot 4!)irm$, 

and allowto, fbr any aitoto you Ito In Iheir 
heads their tods will be dmp ont of wtobw 
Mst the same. And then what the gentlemen 
like in girls the ladies don’t, whbh is fruitful 
hot water for all parties, and then 4hmre’s temper 
though such a tamper as CaroHne Money’s I 
hope not <^tau. A ^oddooking blaek-cyed girl 
was Caroline and a comely-made girl to your cost 
whmishe did breidi: out and lain about her, as 
took |dacd first and last through a now-married 
couple oome to see London in the first floor and 
the lady very high and it tern supposed not liking 
the good looks of Caroline having none of her 
I own to spare, but anyhow she did try Caroline 
I though that was no excuse. Bo one afternoon 
Caroline comes down into the kitchen flushed 
and flashing, and she says to me “ Mrs. Lirriper 
that woman in the first uas aggravated me past 
bearing,” I says ” Caroline iSep your temper,” 
Carohne says with a curdling laugh ‘'Keep my 
temper ? loa’re right Mrs. Lirriper, so I will. 
Capital D her I” bursts out Caroline (you might 
have struck me into the centre of the earth with 
a feather when she said it) “ I’ll give her a touch 
of the temper that I keep !” Caroline downs 
with her hair my dear, screeches and rushes up- 
stairs, I following as fast as my trembling tos 
could bear me, but before I got inio the room the 
dinuer cloth and pink and white service all 
dragged off upon the floor with a crash and the 
new married couple on their backs iu the flre- 
giate, him with the shovel and tongs and a dish 
of cucumber across him and a mercy it was 
I summer-time. “Caroline” I says “be calm,” 

; but she catebes off my cap and tears it iu her 
teeth as she passes me, then pounces on the 
new married l^y makes her a bundle of ribbons 
takes her by the two ears and knocks the back 
of her head upon the carpet Murder screaming 
all the time Policemen running down the street 
: and Wozeiiham’s wmdows (judge of my fed- 
ings wJien I came to know it) thrown up and 
Miss Wozenham calling out from the balcony 
with crocodile’s tears “It’s Mrs. Lirripor been 
overcharging somebody to madncss-^she’U’bo 
murdered— I always thought so— Pleesemn 
save her 1” "Ms dear four of them and Caroline 
behind the chifiomere attacking with the poker 
and when disarmed prize fighting with her 
double fists, and down and up and up and down 
and dreadful 1 Bui I couldmt bear to see the 
poor young creature roughly hmidled and her 
hair tom when they got tae better of her, and 
1 says “ Gentlemen Policemen pray remember 
that her sex is the sex of your motkers and 
msters and your sweetlmarts, and God bless them 
and you !” And there she was sitting doWn on 
the ground handcuffed, takto breath against the 
'skirting-board and them cool with thmr coats In 
strips, and all she says waa “Miask lumper 1 aai , 
ior^ as ever I touched for you’re n kbii 
motherfy old thing,” and it made me think tot 
1 had oftem wish^ I had been a thote ih&hbi} 
and how would my hea^ave felt if t tod ton 
the mother of that girlr Well you know it 
turned out at the Police-office that to tod done 








it before, wid sbe bad ber clothes airay and was, 
sent to prison, asm she was to come <^nt I 
trotted 6ff io the gai6 in the evening with jtiat 
a mors^ of jelij in that little basket of mind to 
give bar a mite of streijgth tp face the world 
again, and th«ro I met with a vei^ decent mofter 
v^ing for her son throng' bad compan^j^ and a 
stubborn one he was with his half boots not 
laced. Bo out came Caxoline ana I says ^ Caro- 
line come along with me and sit down under the 
wall where it’s retired and eat a little tride that 
I have brpnght with me to do you good” and 
she throws her arms round my neck and says 
sobbing ** 0 why were you never a mother when 
there are such mothers as there are !** she says, 
and in half a minute more she begins to laugh 


and when I told her ** You certainly did so Caro- 
line” she laughed again and said while she patted 
my face ‘*Then why do yon wear such queer old 
caps you dear old thing ? If you hadn’t worn 
such queer old caps I don’t think I should have 
done it even then.” Fancy the girl I Nothing 
could get out of her what she was going to do 
except 0 she would do well enough, and we 
parted she being very thankful and kissing my 
hands,' and I never more saw or heard of that girl, 
except that I shall always believe that a very 
genteel cap which was brought anpnymoue to 
me one Saturday night in an oilskui basket by 
a most impertinent young sparrow of a monkey 
whistling with dirty shoes on the clean steps ana 
playing the harp on the Airy railings with a 
hoop-stick came from Carolme. 

What you lay yourself open to my dear in the 
way of bemg the object of uncharitable suspi- 
cions when you go into the Lodging business I 
have not the words to tell you, but never was I 
so dishonourable as to have two keys nor would 
I willingly think it even of Miss Wozenham 
lower down on the other side of the way sin- 
cerely hoping that if may not be, though 
doubtless at the same time money cannot 
come from nowhere and it is not icason to sup- 
pose that Bradshaws put it in for love be it 
clotty as it may. It ts a hardslup hurting to 
the feelings that Lodgers open thoir minds so 
wide to the idea that you arc trying to get the 
bett^ of them and shut thexr mmas so dose to 
the idea that they are trying to get the better 
of you, but as Major Jackmau says to me “I 
know the ways of this circular world Mrs. Lirri- 
per, and that’s one of ’em all round it” and many 
18 the little rufflie in my mind that the Major 
has smoothed, for he is a clever man who has 
seen much. Lear dear, thirteen years have 
passed though it seems but yesterday since I was 
sitting with my glasses on at tlic open front par- 
lour window one evening in August (the parlours 
being then vacant) reading yesterday^s paper 
my eyes for print being poor though still I am 
thankful to say a long sight at a distance, when 
X hear a ^ntleman come posting across the road 


his walking-stick, **1*11 go to Mrs. Lirriper’s. 


Which’ IS Mrs. Lirriper’s ?” Then locking round 
imd seeing me he flourishes his Imt rikht off his 
head as ii I had been the qnm and he says 
** Expose the intrusiouMa<hi!m,Mm^ Madam 
can 3 ^ tell me it vrhat number hi this street 
there resides a wefl-known iiif 
lady hy the name of tarriperf^ ^ Ifttfi flus- 
tered ihous^ 1 must 9sy grstiflcd I tciok off my 
glas^ and. curtseyed sia said Mjts. Lirn- 

per is your humble servant." As-tohishing 1" 

says he. " A million pardons t Madam, may I 
ask you to have the 'landless to dmeet one of 
your domestics to open the door to a gentleman 
m search of apartments, by the namS of lack- 
man?” I had never heard to name but a 
politer gevtleman I never hope to see, for says 
he ** M^am I am shocked at your opmimg ine 
door yourself to no worthier a fellow than femmy 
Jackman, After you Madam, 1 never precede 
a lady." Then he comes into the parlours and 
he sniffs and he says **Hah! Ihese are par- 
lours! Not musty cupboards" he says "out 
parlours, and no smell of coal-sacks.” Now my 
dear it having been remarked by some inimical 
to the whole neighbourhood that it always smells 
of coal-sacks which might prove a drawback to 
Lodgers if encouraged, I says to the Ma^or 
geiitiy though firmly that I think he is referring 
to Arundel or Surrey or Howard but not Nor- 
folk, "Madam” says he "I refer to Wozen- 
ham’s lower down over the way — Madam you 
can form no notion what Wozenham’s is — Ma- 
dam it is a vast coal-sack, and Miss Wozenham 
has the principles and manners of a female 
heaver — Madam from the manner in which I 
have heard hei mention you I know she has no 
appreciation of a lady, and from the manner in 
which she has conduoted herself towards me 1 • 
know she has no appreciation of a gentleman — 
Madam my name is Jackman — should you re- 
quire any other reference than what I have 
mieadysaid, I name the Bank of England — per- 
haps you know it !” Such was the begimuug 
of the Major’s occupying the parlours and from 
that hour to this the same and a most obligmg 
Lodger and punctual in all respects except one 
irregular which I need not particularly specify, 
but made up for by his being a protection and 
at aU timea ready to fill in the papers of the 
Assessed Taxes and Juries and that, and once 
collared a youim man with the drawing-room 
dock under his doak, and once on the ponqiets 
with his own hands and blankets put out the 
kitchen chimney and afterwards attending the 
summons made a most eloquent speech against 
the Farish before the magistrates and eaved the 
engine, and ever quite the gentleman though 

P assionate. And certainly Mss Wozenham’s 
etakiing the trunks and umbrella was not in a 
liberal spirit though it may hav^ beda^ according 
to her rights in law or an act / woifld myself 
have stooped to, the Major being so much the 
gentleman that though he is fu: from tall he 
seems olmdst so when he has his shirt friU out 
and his frock-coat on and his hatjWith the curly 
brims, and in what service be was I caflnfift truly 
tell you my*deaf whether MflitiamtFordga, for 


) 


1 ntvGt l^im e^reu xiame himself as Hajoif 
but always «uw|iie Jemnjjr Jackman** and once 
soon after be came when I felt it my duty to let 
him know fbat Miss Wozenham had put it about 
tliat he was w Major and 1 took tlm liberty of 
, addto which you ere sir** bis words were 
• Madam at any I am not a Minor, and 
suf^eient for the day is the evil thereof’* which 
cannot be denied to be the sacred truth, nor yet 
liis military ways of having his boots with only 
the dirt brushed off t*dcen to him in the front 
parlonr every morning on a clean plate and var- 
nishing them himself with a little sponge and a 
saucer and a whistle in a whisper so sure as ever 
his breakf^t is cmded^ and so neat his ways that 
it never sons his linen which is scrupulous though 
more in quality than quantity, neither fliat nor his 
moustachios which to the best of my belief are 
done at ihe same time and which are as black 
and shining as his boots, his head of hair being 
a lovely white. 

It was the third year nearly up of ihe Major’s 
being in the parlours that early one morning in 
the month of February wlicn Parliament was 
coming on and you may therefore suppose a 
number of impostors were about ready to take 
hold of anythmff they could get, a gentleman 
and lady from the country came in to view the 
Second, and I well remember that 1 had been 
looking out of window and had watched them 
and the heavy sleet driving down ,the street 
together looking for bills. 1 did not quite take i 
to the face of the gentleman though he was 
good-looking too but the lady was a very pretty 
young thing and delicate, and it seemed too 
rough for her to be out at all though she had 
only come from the Adelphi Hotel which w'ould 
not have been much above a quarter of a mile 
if the weather had been less severe. Now it 
, did so happen my dear that I had been forced 

I to put five shillings weekly additional on the 

I second in consequence of a loss from running 
^ away full-dressed as if going out to a dinner- 
' parly, which was very artful and had made me 
' rather suspicions taking it along with Parlia- 
ment, so when the gentleman proposed three 
months certain and the money in advance and 
leave then reserved to renew on the same 
terms for six months more, I says I was not 
quite certain but that I might have engaged 
mjsolf to another party but would step down 
stairs and look into it it they would take a seat. 
They took a seat and I weut down to the 
handle of the Mmor’s door that I had already 
began tO Oonsult miding it a great blessing, and 
1 knew by his whistling in a whisper tliat he 
was varnishing his boots which was generally 
considered private, however he kindly calls out 
" If it’s yon. Madam, come in,” and I went in 
and told him* 

‘‘Well, Madant^” says the Major rubbing 
his ttose-«as I 4id fear at the moment with 
the black sponge but it was only his knuclde, he 
being always neat and dexterous with bis fin- 
ger 3 -*-*‘w^ Madam, I suppose you would be 
glad of the ?** 

I was delicate of saying “Xes** loo out, for a 


Kttle extra colour rose Into the MaioSf*s ohofeks 
and there was irregularity which I w]^ not parti- 
cularly spemfy^ in a quarter whish I jirifli pMi 
name. 

“I am of opinion. Madam,** says Ihe M^or 
" that when money is ready for yon— when it is 
ready^for you Mrs. Lirripen— you ought to take 
it, what is there against it, Madam, m this cose 
up-stairs ?” 

" I rc^y cannot say there is anything against 
it sir, still I thought i would consult you.’* 

“You said a newly-married couple, I think. 
Madam P” s^s the Major. 

Isays “Yc-es. Bvidently. And indeed the 
young lady mentioned to me in a casual way 
that she had not been married many months.** 

The Major rubbed his nose ogam and sfeed 
the varnish round and round in its little saucer 
with his piece of sponge and took to his whist- 
ling in a whisper for a few moments. Then he ' 
says “ Yon would call it a Good I*et, Madam P” 

“Oh certainly a Good'Let sir.” 

“Say they renew for the additional six 
months. Would it put you about very much 
Madam if — if the worst was to come to the 
worst?” said the Major. 

“ Well I hardly know,” I says to the Major. 
“Itdeppds upon circumstances. Would yc/j; 
object Sir for instance P” 

“IP” says the Major. “Object? Jemmy 
Jackman P Mrs. Lirriper close with the pro- 
posal.*’ 

So I went up-stairs and accepted, and they 
came in next day which was Saturday ana 
the Major was so good as to draw up a Memo- 
randum of an agreement in a beautiful round 
baud and expressions that sounded to me 
equally legal and military, and Mr. Edson 
signcci it on the Monday morning and the Major 
called upon Mr. Edson on the Tuesdig and Mr. 
Edson called upon the Major on the Wednesday 
! and the Second and the parlours were as friendly 
as could be wished. 

The three months paid for had run out and w© 
had got without any fresh overtures as to pay- 
! ment into May my dear, when there came an 
I obligation upon Mr. Edson to go a business ex- 
Ipedition right across the Isle of Man, which fell 
quite unexpected on that pretty little thing and 
IS not a place that according to my views is 
particularly in the way to anywhere at any 
time but that may be a matter of opinion. So 
short a notice was it that he was to go next 
day, and dreadfully she cried poor pretty and 
I am sure I cried too when I saw her on 
the cold pavement in the sharp east wind — it 
being a very backward spring that year— taking 
a last leave of him with her pretty bright hair 
blowing this way and that and her krms clinging 
round his neck and him saying “There there 
there ! Now let me go Peggy.” And by that 
time it was plain that what the Major had been 
so accommodating as -to sayhewonid not object 
to happening in the house, woulA happen in It, 
and 1 told her as when ne^was gone 
while I comforted her with my arm up the 
staircase, for I says “You will soon have others 
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l^tm.^S0(i<he»i> Btit at last om mornisg 
wiiett afe ^ too powiy to come j onnmg 4owfi 
sta^ lie says to me with a pleased look la his ; 
laee t^at made me next to lo^ the man in his 
nmform eoat though he was dnppmg wet " I have 
taken yon iltst m the street this mormng Mrs i 
liimper, fot here*s the one for Mrs Ed^on I 
neat up to her bedroom, with it fast as ever I 
could gpM and she sat up in bed when she saw 
it and «ssed it and tore it ^en and then a 
blank stare came upon her “ It*8 very short 
she says lifting her large eyes lo my face "0 
Mrs Lirnper it*s very short 1 says ** Mv dear 
Mis Edson no doubt that’s because yom hus : 
band hadn’t time to ivnte mon just at that 
time*’ ^*No doubt, no doubt/* say© she, and 
puts hci two hands on her tact and turns lound 
in her bed 

I shut her softly in and I cicpt down stairs 
and I tapped at the Alajoi’s door, and vhen the 
Major having Ins tlun slices of b^con in his 
own Butch oven saw me he came out ol his 
chaur and put me down on the sola * Hush *** 
says he, see something’s the mattei Don’t ' 
speak — ^take time” I oays **0 Majoi I am 
all aid there’s cruel woik upstairs” ** \es 
yes” says he *‘I had beguu to be afiaid ot it— 
take tinic ' And then in opposition to his ovm 
words he rages out feigh^tuUv, and says “I 
sh^ll never lorgive myselt Madam, that I, 
lemmy Jaekman, didn’t see it all that morning 
—didn’t go fttiaight unstaiis when my boot 
sponge was m mv hand— didn’t foi ce it down 
his throat-^and choke him dead with it on the 
spot 

The Major mid me agieed when we camo to 
ourselves tW just at piescnt we could do no more 
than take on to suspect nothing and use our 
best endeavours to keep that pooi young ciea 
t«re qmet, and what le^ei should have done 
Without the Major when it got about among the 
ojgan-meo that qmet was oui object is un 
knowi^ for he made lion and tiger wai upon 
them ^ that degree that without seemg it 1 
could not hawe believed it was m any gentleman 
to have each a power of bursting out with fire 
irons walking^slu^a water-j^ coals potatoes 
of his table the very hat of ms head, and at 
the same tune so fnmus tn foreign languages 
that they would stand with their handles half 
turned nxed like the Seeping XJd^fer I can 
smtsayBeanti 

Ever to see the postman come near the house 
tMy gave me such a im that it was a reprieve 
^wfiCn he went by, but in about another ten days 




*^1% an ^ « 

the liUjOr 

" X liave not the 4mt2]a|e 1 

m a tremble “ to take it np to hex *’ 

After seeming lost m eoni^Miion ter some 
moments the M^or fiays»» raian% head as if 
something nOw and mm ocemad to his 
mind “ Mrs lurnp^, I shall never tergw© my- 
self that I, Jemmy Jackman* didn’t go atrmght 
up stairs that mormne wh^ my tmot<epooge 
wAh m my hand— and force it down hm thnant^ 
and choke him dead with it” 

“Mmor” I says a little hasty ”yon didn’t 
do it which IS a messing, for it would have done 
no good and I think your sponge was beitei 
employed on your own honourable boots ” 

So we got to be rational, and planned tliat I 
should tap at her bedroom door and lay the 
letter on the mat outside and wait on the uppei 
landing for what might happen, and never was 
gunpowdei cannon-balis or shells or lockets 
more dreaded than that dreadful letter was by 
me as I took it to the second floor 
A terrible loud scieam sounded through the 
house the minute after she had opened it, and 
I found her on the floor lying as if her life was 
(rone My deal I never looked at the face of 
the letter which was lying open by her* for there 
u IS no occasion 

Everything 1 needed to bnng her round the 
Majoi brought up with hts own hands, besides 
runnmg out to the chemist’s for what was not 
m the bouse and likewise having the flerce-t of 
all his many skirmishes with a musical instru 
ment representing a ball room I do not know in 
what particular country and company waltemg in 
and out at foldmg-doors with rolling eyes TV hen 
after a longtime 1 saw hei coming to> I slipped 
on the lauding till I heard her cry, and then I 
went in and says cheerily ” Mrs. Edson you’re 
not well my dear and itrs not to be wondeied 
at,” as if I had not been m before Whether 
she believed or disbelieved I cannot sf^ and it 
would sigmfy nothing if I could, but t stayed 
by her for hours and then she God ever blesses 
me ' and says slie will try to rest for her head is 
bad 

'‘Maior,” I whispers, lookag m at the nar- 
lours, ‘^I beg and pray of vou (ion’t go out 
The Major whispers ** Madam, trust me I will 
do no such a thing How m she B” 

I says ” Miyor the good Lord nbqve nt only 
knows uhat bi^ and rages teh(siMpOor mts^ 
I left her sitting at her window* t m gmng 
to sit at tmne ” ^ 

It (mme on aftmincron and 
Norfolk a delightful street to Mdge 
vided you don’t go lower 
mer evening jvhen the dust and ^Rimte Ifo 


nip again 


« mtmm mi 

of Jhk^^ in tb ^K««i«A 

i^kkn^4^««4jpw£^ >»t<i^|tooiiM 

miten in SJK* > ttttie m ^ ^ mmmm^tmiis^ttMoiim \ ^ - 

It <#mim 4 «i|te imimt smig l^i9mnnil#iiiox^ 

wm14kl 1^ ^ it 

iBt idr mmimAowmi^ I smtU o«q^ to W Imt Ito ia«Mt £ 
fiooDitn ,d«e£( ido «t idU oipoit oota^ wia^] tfi««n^edi3ifiri2todd»^to xaem i»«^ 

ereaotatott 


fiooDitn .a«e£( ido «t lof^ oipoit ootaor wmikfw tfi««n^edi3ifiri2todd»^to xaem 

(tbo oe^ cmns^ m tine ttiird Sometks^ Wf MtaraliFOioe and my smea ana ereaatatodi 

movtiilut^ooiiuttiiM irkir sad l>otter far than my bmth 

my ovm aclf, hid mpod too irhil® it was yet '^Mrs Edscmr* laays "Mydoarl Tidtocaro 


at her trfndoir "below*-see that she leaned streets in all Loadom So wmsdoryoii a«» lost, 
oixt a little looium down the^tieet It I am sore And this pkoe too! Why I tknight 
was }ust aofctliag dark when I saw /ler m the nobody ever got here, except mo to order my 
etreet tjoals and the Major in the parlours to unoke bm 

So fearful of losing sight of her tlial it almost cigar ’"’—for I saw that blessed man close by» 
stops my breath while 1 tell it, I went down pretending to it 

stairs fastei than I cvei moved m all iny life *‘Hah — ^Hah — ^Hum’” co^hs the Mc^or 

and only tapped with my hand at the Majoi’s And good gracious me” isays, •‘why here 
door m passing it and slipping oat She was gone he is 

alieady I mswle the same speed down the street “ Halloa ’ who goes there says the Major 
and when I came to the corner of Howard in a military manner 

street I saw that she hid turned it and was ‘‘Well’** I says, “if this don’t beat every 

theie plain before me ^ing towards the west thing ’ Don’t you know us Major Jack 

0 with What a thankful heart I saw her going man?” 

along ’ “ Halloa says the Major “ Who calls on 

Siic was quite unacquaiuted with London and Jemmy Jackman (and more out of breath he 
ind veiv seldom been out for more than an was, and did it less like life, than 1 should have 
ainng in our own street where she knew two oi expected) 

tiirtt httle children belonging to neighbours “"Vlhy here’s Mrs Ddson Major” I saya* 
lud had sometimes stood among them at the “stiolhng out to cool her poor head which has 
end of the street looking at the water She been very bad, has missed her way and got lost, 
must be going at hazaid 1 knew, still she kept and Goodness knows where she might We ^t 
Ihe bj streets quite conectly as long as tbty to but for me coming heie to drop an order 
would serve hex, and thtn turned up into the into my coal merchant’s letter-box and you 

Strand But at every cornei 1 could stt her head commg here to smoke your cig^ar ’ — ^And you 

turned one way, and that way was always the really are not well enough my dear” Isays to 
rner way her “to be half so far from home without me 

It may have been onlv the darkness and quiet — ^And your aim will be very acccmtable I am 

01 the Adelplu that caused hti to stiike into it sure Major” 1 says to him “ and 1 know she 
but she struck into it much as icadily as if may lean upon it as heavy as she likes” Ajid 
she had set out to go tbeie, which peihaps now we had both got her— -thanks be Above 
was the case She went straight down to the one on each side 

leriace and along it and looked ovei the iron She was all in a cold shiver and she ao oon- 
rail, and I often woke afteiwaids m my own tmued till I laid her on her own bed, mad up to 
bed with the horror of seeing hei doing it the eaily morning she held me by the hand and 
Ihe desertion of the wharf below and the moaned and moaned “0 wicked, wicked, wicked’” 
dowing of the high watei there seemed to But when at last I made behove to droop my 
setlle iiCr purpose She looked about as if to bend and be overpoweied with a dead sleep, I 
make out the way down, and she stiuok out heaid that poor young creature give such 
the light wi^ or the wrong way— 1 don’t touching ana such huimde thanks for bemg 
know whidb, ^ 1 don’t know the place pivseived from taking her own life m her 
before or sinoe-Hmd I followed her the waj she madness that I thought I should have cned 
went my eyes out on the counterpane luad 1 knew 

Xt was noimeabliethat aB this time she never she was safe 
once locdmd back But there was now a great Being well enough to do and able to aford 
change m the^manner of her goii^, and instead it, me and the Major Imd our Mtle plane 
of gom at a steady q,u«ck walk with her arms next (% while she ma asleep worn 
folded Ibetbre her^'-><«mong the dark dreml and ^ 1 says to her as eocm as I could du ni 
arches she wesf! m « wild way with hei arms nicely 

opeuad wide^ m if they were wings and she was “ Mrs Edson my dq&r, when Mr* EdsiOlk ^d 
djM to her Mb* me ihe rent for these f^her sxx 

m were |cn tlmwiutsi and ahpstopp^^ I She gave a start and I felt her Imifeeyea look 


. says, “why here 


CC0iHlwet0d by 


at but I went tm witbjifr^and Hfjilib my aeedfe- 

iK^irk ^ * 

« — *-.1 aiiy that t »m quite «um I 

dated tbe*rq^|ft Cotda you l6fc mA 

at it ?” 

She laid bar ftoeeu eold baud upou miue 
aud abe loolced %biot^b Uie I vaa lo^d 
to look up ffom my uoemewtk; but I bad 
taken ib© pifftcautiou of baring on lijy »pe6- 
taclea 

“ I bare no teoemU?’ says sbe 
** Ab * Then be bas got I says m a care- 
less way, ** It's of no great oonscquence A 
reoeipt'a a receipt " 

From that time sbe always bad bold of my j 
hand when I could spare it which was generally 
only when I read to ber, for ot rourbe she and 
me had our bits of needlework lo plod at ind 
neither of us was very handy at those little 
things, though I am btill idthci pioud ol in^ 
share m them too consideiing And though she 
took to all I read to her, 1 used to fancy that 
next to what was taught upon the Mount «*he 
took most of all to His gentle compassicn toi 
us pool women and to His young life and tohou 
Hib mothei was proud of him and tec asm ed IIis 
savings in her bent bin iud a giatcful look 
in hei eyes that ntvei ncvci never w ill be out oi 
mine until they are dosed m my 1 ist sleep tiid 
uhen I chanced to look at hei without thinking 
of it I would always meet tint look, and she 
would often offei me her trembling lip to ki^^s, 
much more like a little affectionate half broken 
hearted child than evtr I can iniagme any giowii 
person 

One time the trembling of this poor lip 
was so strong and hci tens ran down so fast 
that I thought she was going to tell me all 
her woe, so t lakes her two hands in m ne and 
I says 

' Ko my dear not now, you h id best not Ir'^ 
to do it now Wait for bcttei tiiius when you 
hare got ovci this and arc stiong, aud then }ou 
shall tell me whatever jou will Shall it be 
agrtedf” 

With our hands still joined she nodded her 
head many times, and she lifted my hands and 
put them to her lips and to hei bosc m 
“ Only one word now my dear*' 1 says **Is 
there any one 

She looked inqunmgly Any one ’ 

** That 1 can go 1o f*' 

She shook hei head 

** No one that 1 can bimg ?'* 

She shook her head 

''No one 4^ wanted bj nt my deal Now 
that may be considered past and gone ” 

Not much moie than a week iHcrwaids — for 
this was far on in the time of oui being so 
together— 'I was bendmg o\er at hci bedside 
with my car down to her bps, by turns listening 
for her breath and looking for a sign ot liic in 
bm: face At last it came m a solemn way— not 
in a flash but like a kind of pale faint light 
br^ht very shfw to the face 

said sjmethmg tq^e that had no sound 
but I saw sbe askea me t 


" Is fhw deAtb 

Aad I ©ays " Poor dear pbor 4ear, 1 think 
1 $ 18 .** 

H^n^ng aopibbow tlmi ab© ©ranted me to 
moy© mt Weak Wgbt band, I it and bad it 
on her breast aim folded ber oter band 
upon and sbe prayed $ 00 $ good prayer 
and I joined in it poor id© tnougb there 
were no words spoke 1%© I b|o^t the 
baby m its wrappers from wbete it layif and I 
says 

"My dear this is sent to a ebildloss old 
woman This is for me to takse care of ” 

The trembling hp was put up toward© my 
iace for the last time, and I dearly kissed it 

" Yes my deai" I says " Please God ! Me 
and the Majfer ** 

I don't know how to tell it right, but I saw 
iicr soul biighten and leap up, and ^ free and 

aw in thd grateful look 

« V © © 

^0 this IS the why and wherefore of its coming 
to pass m\ dear that we called him Jemmy 
bciUj, aft Cl the Ma^oi his own godfathu with 
Liirtpci for a suimme being iftei myself, and 
nciei w is i deal child such a brightening thing 
in i Lod^injs oi sudi a playmate to his g^-ana 
me the 1 is Jenim} 1o Ihis house and me, and 
ilw iy» good and minding what lie was told (upon 
the whole) and soothing for the tempei md 
making everything pleasanter except when he 
gicw old enough to diop his cap down Wozen 
ham’s Airy and they w onldn’t hand it up to 1 im, 
and being worked into a state I put on my 
best bonnet ind gloves and parasol with the 
child m my hand and I says “ Miss Wozenh im 
I little thought evei to have ebtered your hou**e 
but unless niy giandsou’s cap is instantly it 
sloicd, the laws of this countiy regulating the 
piopeity of the Subject shall at lengtli dccicle he 
twixt yourself and me, o6st what it may ” PTit h a 
sneci upon her face which did stiikc me I n u'^t 
say as being expressive of two keys but it niiy 
Inve been a mistake and if there is any doubt 
let Miss Wozenham luve the full benefit of it as 
IS but nglit, slie rang the bcU and she says 
"Jane, is there a street-child’s old cap down oui 
Airv I says "Miss Wozenham before vour 
housem «d answ eis that question you must allowr 
me to inform you to your face that i >y giand 
son IS not a stre t child and is ,tot m the h ibit 
of w curing old cap In fact” 1 says "Miss 
Wozenham 1 am fai from sure that my gi and 
son’s c p may not be newer than your own” 
which was peifectly savage m me, her lace being 
the commonest machine make washed and torn 
besides, but I bad been put into a state to begin 
with fomented by impertinence Miss Wozen- 
ham says red in the face " Jane you heard my 
question, is there any child’s cap down our 
Airy?” "Yes Ma’am” says Jane "I think i 
did see some such rubbish a iyxng tikere’' 
‘Then” says Miss Wozenham "let thefin 
visitors out, and then throw ^ that wortMeas 
article out of my prernises ” But hdlf© tie ©Md 
who had been staring at Miss 
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all Ikift eyes and jxiqre, frowjaa down' bis little 
evebi’ows litirses up ms little meutb puts jil$ 
euubby le&s hx apart tuiiriis bis little dimpled 
6sts rouwT aud rouad sla^ly iwrer oue aaoibet 
like a little eofee-i^, asjd «ays to bet "Ob 
mpdeut to mi Orau, me tot bor Id !” " Ob ?* 
says Miss Woeeubam lookiug down Scaim^ 
furly tb® Hite "this is pot a strefeWbild 
is it Pot! Eaallyl" I bursts out laugh- 
ing and I says "MiSs Wozenbam if this an^ a 
pretty s^ht to you I don’t eniry your feelings 
and I wish you good day. Jommy come along 
with Gran. mA 1 was still in the best of 
humours though bis cap came dying up into the 
street as if it had been just turned on out of the 
water-plug, and I went home laughing all the 
way, 4l owing to that dear boy. i 

The miles and miles that me and the Major ; 
have travelled with Jemmy in the dusk between ■ 
the lights are not to be calculated, Jemmy j 
driviiip on the coach-box which is the Major’s j 
brass-bound writing-desk on the table, me inside 
in the easy-obair and the Mai or Guard up behind 
witli a brown-paper horn doing it reall} won- 
derful. I do assure you ui;> dear iliat sometimes 
when I have taken a fiw winks iu my place 
inside the coach and have come half awake by 
the flubliiiig light of the (iie and liavo henid 
tlwc precious pet driving and tlu' ^lajor blow- 
ing up behind to have lli(‘ change of hoi‘-es 
leadN when we got to the Jmi,' 1 have half 
bt’Ju'vcd we were on the old North Hoad that 
JUN poor Lirriper knew so well. Then to s'e 
that child ana the Major both wrapped up 
getting down to warm their feet and going 
hfampiiig about and having glasses of ale out of 
the paper match-boxes on the cluinuey-pieco is 
to see the Major enjoying it fully as much as 
the child I am very sure, and it’s equal to any 
play when Coachee opens the coach-door to 
looK iu at me inside and say " Wery ’past that 
Tage, — Trightened old lady 

Uui V, '< t my Jij< V}iressibfc feelings u'crc wdien 
\,i lost thut cnihi can only bo coiiipared to the 
Major’s which wcic* not a shade better, through 
Lis straying out at five yeavj old and ele\eu 
o’clock iu the forenoon and never heard of by 
woid or sign or deed till half-past niue at night, 
wlien the Major had gone to the Editor of "the 
Times newspaper to put in an advertisement, 
which came out next clay four and twenty hours 
after he was found, and wliich T mean always caie- 
fully to keep in my lavender drawer as the first 
printed account of him. The more the day got 
on, the moie I got distracted and the Major too 
and both of us made worse by the composed ways 
of the police though very civil and obliging 
and what I must call their obstinacy in not 
entertainii^ the idea that ho was stolen. " lYe 
mostly iSua Mum” says the sergeant w'ho came 
jrouna to comfort me, which he didn’t at all and 
he h^d been one of the private constables in 
OaroJine*s time to which he referred in his 
Opening^ words when he said “Don’t give way 
lo uneasumss in your mind Hnni, it’U all come 
as right as my nose did when I got the same 
bariced by^hat young woman in your second 


ioori’-^says thisLjSsgeaut "we mostly find 
Mum as people am over actions to h^re what 
I may call s^ond^mnd obildren. •T0i^U get 
him back Mnm." "0 but mf dear good sii*” 
I says oksping my hands ana wringing them 
and clasping them agUin "he is such an un- 
common Nclmdl" "iSs Mam" says the ser- 
geant, “we mostly find that too Mum, The 
question is what his clothes were worth." 
“ His clothes” I says “ were not worth much 
sir for he had only got his playing-dress on, 
but the dear ohilo “ All right Mum” 
says the serp;eant. " ThaVf him bade. Mum. 
And even if he’d had his oest clothes on, it 
wouldn’t come to worse than his being found 
wrapped up in a cabbage-leaf, a shivering iu a 
lane.” His words pierced my heart like 
daggers and daggers, and me and the Major 
ran m and out like wild things all day long tiH 
the Major rctuniiiig from his interview with the 
Editor of the Times at night rushes into my 
little room hysterical and squeezes my hand nuil 
wipes his eyes and says “ Joy joy — olficer in plain 
clothes came up on the steps as I wras levting 
mysfclf iu — compose your feelings — Jemmy's 
found.” Consequently I fainted away and 
when I came to, embraced the legs of the officer 
111 plain clothes who seemed to be taking a kind 
ol a quiet inventory iu his mind of the property 
iu j'ly hitle room with brown whiskers, and I 
* Itiobsiugs on you sir wliere is the Dar- 
ling”' and he says “In Kennington Station 
] Louse.” J was dropping at his feet Stone at ti ) 
image ot lint Jiinocence in cells with murderers 
whin he adds IJc followed the Monkey.” I 
say^ deeming it slang language “Oh sir explain 
Jor a lov mg giandiuother what Monkey !” Ho 
says “liiunu tlie spangled cap with the strap 
uiidi r the chin, os w ou’t keep on— him as sweeps 
the crossings on a round table and don’t want to 
diw his s'lbrc more than he can help.” Then I 
understood it all and most thankfully thanked 
him, and me and the Major and liim drove over 
to Kerniiig^ou and tliero we found our boy 
lying quite comfortable before u blazing fire 
liaving sw'ectly played hmisvif to sleep upon 
a small accordion nothing like so big as 
a lla^ iron which they had been so kind as 
to lend him for t he purpose and which it ap- 
peared had been atoiiped upon a very young 
person. 

My deal' the sy^ttMa upon which the Major 
commenced and as 1 may say perfected Jemmy’s 
l(*aruiijg wlicn he was so small that if the 
dear was on the other side of the table you 
had to look under it instead of over it to 
sec him with his mother’s own bright hair 
in beautiful curls, is a thing that ought to bo 
known to the Throne and Lords and Commons 
and then miglit obtain some promotion for the 
Major which he well deserves and would be 
none the worse for (speaking between fi-iends) 
L. S. D.-ically. When the Major first ujider- 
took his learning he says to m%: 

“I’m going Sada-ii” he says ”4* to make our 
child a Calculating Bfiy.” 

“Major” I says, “you terrify me and may do 
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let eo«ii#gB^ iMl 1^ 

eo thtiliM9gii^liCa^«,”ea7« 
tbelkl^ «fitb tj^cbifij 

Imi 4«nrkrW^ wnmM k* ttnvAko.i»a^ofl 


ble ^*culti?ated on a pdnoiple tbfit 

'‘Major*’ I aays "I tnll l)e candid with you 
and tell you ouw if ®ver I find the acfiur 


ana tefi gon opi^ tnat if ever i unci tiie acfiur 
child fail off in hia apx^tite I shall know it is 
his caianlations and shall put a stop to them at 
two tninutes^ notice. Or if I find them mount- 
ing to bis head” I says, “ or striking any ways 
cold to his stomach or leading to anythi:^ 
approaching flabbiness in bis legs, the result wlli 
be the same, but Major you are a clever man 
and have seen much and you love the child and 
are has own godfecther, and if you feel a confi- 
dence in trying try.” 

“Spoken Madam” says the Major “like 
Emma JLirriper. All I have to ask Madam, is, 
that you will leave my godson and mysell 
to make a week or two*s pieparations for sur- 
prising you, and that you will give me leave to 
have up and down any small articles not ac- 
tually in use that I may require from the 
kitchen.” 

“ From the kitchen Major?” I says half feel- 
ing as if he had a mind to cook the child. 

“From the Etchen” says the Major, and 
smiles and swells, and at the same time looks 
taflev, 

^ I passed my word and the Major and the 
dear boy were shut up together for half an hour 
at a'tw tiuough a cemin vhilc, and never 
could I hear anything going on betwixt them 
but talking and laughing and Jemmy eloping 
liis hands and screaming out numbers, so I says 
to inyseff “it has not harmed him yet” nor 
could I on examining the dear find any signs of 
it anywhere about mm which was likewise a 
great reliet At last one day Jemmy brings me 
a card in joke in the Major’s neat writing “ The 
MasK**. Jemmy Jackman?’ for we had given him 
the Major’s other name too “ request the honour 
of Mi». Idixiper’s company at the Jackman In- 
stitution in the front parlour this evening at five, 
milfinty Ume, to whitess a few slight feats of 
elemfiflitattr mditoetic.’’ And if you*U believe me 
there in tie paidour at five punctual to the 
moment wee the m^or behind the Pembroke 
table with both leaves up and a lot of tliinge 
from the kitchen tidily set out on old news. ^ 
epmd atop of it, and there was the 
Mte itood up on a chair with bis ro^iy cheeks 
l^usbing and his ^yes aparkling clusters of dia- 

i ^ran’* says he, rho tit down and don’t 
on ier poople”-^ he saw with every 


oim o! thetlsrosfping 

this good Oom^sny £ m I sits 

down in like that j«i4i Jte me, 

shaking my sides. 

But pieWe my whdn 

going m dhuost as ^ck us II he wi^^ec^uriiBg 
sets out all the arlkdeB he m«ss, mm says, 
“Three sauoepahs, sn£talissth^AluiM*b^ 
a t%ka8t%-fork,andlmeg^(^^ a 

spice-box, twoegg-eups, wS 
how many ?” and whin that Mlhsmstwly cries 
“Tifieen, tut down tive imd cannier •tej^- 
board” and then claps M» hands draws up his 
legs and dances on his chair ! ‘ 

My dear ri!th the same sstoamhiM Cfiae and 
corrcctueiss him and the Major added up the 
tables chairs and sofy, the pictees lender aha fire- 
irons their own selves me and the eat and the 
eyes in Miss Wosenham’e head, and whenever 
the sum was done Toung Boses and Diamonds 
claps his hands and draws up his legs and 
dances on his chair. 

The pride of the Major ! a mind 

Ma’am I” he says to me behind his hand.) 

Then he says aloud, “ We now come to the 
next element aiy rule : which is called— ~” 
“Umtraction !” cries Jemmy. 

“ Bight” says the Major. “ Wo have heie a 
toastmg-fork, a potato m its natural state, two 
po^lids, one egg-cup, a wooden spoon, and two 
skewers, from which it is necessary for com- 
mercial purposes to subtract a sprat-gridiron, a 
small pickle-iar, two lemons, one pepper-castor, 
a blaclbeetle-trap, and a knob of the dresser- 
drawer — ^what remains ?” 

“ Toaiin-fork 1” cries Jemmy. 

“ In numbers how many P” says the Major, 

“ One !” cries Jemmy. 

a boy, Ma’am?” says the Major to 
me, behind his hand.) 

Then the Major goes on : 

" We now approach the next elementary rule : 
which IB entitled— ** 

“ Ticklcication” cries Jemmy. 

“ Correct” says the Major. 

But my dear to relate to you in detail the way 
in wEch they multiplied fourteen sticks of fire- 
wood by two bits of ginger and alarding-needifi, 
or divided pretty weu everything else there was 
on the table by the heater of the Italian iron 
and a chamber candlesUoE snd got a lemon over, 
would make my head spin rouucl and round ana 
round as it did at the time. So I says *^i£ you'U 
excuse my addressing the chair Frofessor Jar- 
man I thmk the penod of the lecture has now 
arrived when it becomes neoeesaiy that I i^ould 


take a good hug of this young scholar.” Upon 
which J emmy calls Out from his Station on the 
chair “ Gran oo open por arms said mO*ll make ^ 
a ’pring into ’em.” So 1 c^pened my to him 








poor young mother lay a dymt, cud he had 
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"f r> «r» 

it Mil and he 

ItlB faiMrin- “I 

fie, ikm>^ 

m don't be «il*eid of'niel*’ 4M wtai 
tad eaia all that evnc X mM. tlimk at m 
tened )m hd^v eMy fiiee to mine nod 2m 
Ma jM IV UtSe InMa bem and there **Tou 
eU see Oran thint 1 ean be a mm and that I 
oan do anything that is .gratefixl and Moving 
to you— and H I don^ grov up to be admt you 
uwd like to Imve lOte— I nope it will be— 
because I shall dm." Aiid wish that he sat 
down by me and I went on to tell him of the 
school of which I had exeeUent reeommenda- 
tions and where it was and how many scholars 
and what games they played as X bad beard ind 
what Icngtii of holidays, to all of which be lis- 
tened bright and cleai’. And so it came that at 
last he says ^ And now dear Gran let me kneel 
down hero where 1 have been used to say 
ray prayers and let me fold my face for just 
a minute in your gown and let me cry, for you 
have been more than father— more than motiier 
— more h'ln brothers sisters friends — to me 1" 
And so he did cry and I too and wo wej'o both 
much the better for it. 

From that time forth he was true to his word 
and ever blithe and ready, and even when me 
and the Major took him down into Lincolnshire 
he was far the gayest of the party though 
for . urc »ii.d certain he might easily have been 
that, but he iwidly was and put life into us only 
when it c.uec to the Irist Good-by, he says with 
a wistful look You w ouldn't have me not really 
sorry vrould you Granf* and when I says ‘‘No 
dear, Lord forbid I" he says “ 1 am glad of that I" 
and ran in out of sight. 

But now that the child was gone out of the 
Lodgings the Major fell into a regularly moping 
state. It «d3 taken notice of by all the 
Lodgers that the Major moped. He hadn't 
even the same air of being xatW tall that* he 
used to have, and if he varnished his boots with 
a suigle gleam of interest it was as much as he 
did. 

One evenbig the Majoi; oamo into my little 
room to take a cup of tea and a morsel of but- 
tered toast and to read Jemmy's newest letter 
which had arrived that afternoon (by tlm very 
same postman more than middie^a^ upon the 
Beat now), and the letter raising hnn up a bitle 
I says to the Major ; 

“Major you mustn't get into a moping 
way." 

The Major shook his head. " Jennay Jack- 
man Madam," he says with a deep sigh» " is an 
older iile than 1 thought him." 

“ Moping is not the way to ‘grow younger 
Major." 

“ My dear Madam," says the Major, “ is thewp 
mw way of gro wing younger P” 

Feeling that the Mym* was getting mtM 
the best of that point X made a divpriM to 
another. * * . 

“Thirteen years I TOr-teen yeSnl Many 
Lodgei s have come and gone, in the thixteen 
yem’s that yon have lived in the psdoiiffs Major*" 


I! 


know itibdta" (which | cmM# need «o| 
for me gnite h m 

In Way Jmmy grew 

day-school and contmned tmder the Major too, 
and in summer we were ae happy as the days 
w^e long and in wjnt^ we were as happy as 
the d^ were and ISme semned to a 
BIess% on the for they as good as 

Let themsdves M wow tarn done it zf there 
had been Wm .the neeommodation, when sore 
and bard ftgahist my win I ^e day says to the 
Mijor 

"Major yen know what I m, go:^1;o break 
to you. 0«r boy must go to boarding-echooL" 

It was a sad mgbt to see the Major's oouute- 
nanee drop, and X pitied the good soul with aU 
my keart. 

" Yes Major" I says “ thongh heis as popular 
with the Lodgers as you are yourself and though 
he is to yon and me what only you and me 
know, still it ie in the course of things and Life 
is made of partings and wc must part with our 
Fet." 

Bold as I spoke, I saw two Majors and half 
a dozen fireplaces, and when the poor Major put 
one of his neat bright-varnished boots upon 
the fender and his elbow on his knee and his 
head upon his band and rocked himself a little 
to and fro, I was dreadfully cht up, 

“ But" says 1 clearing my throat “you have 
so well prepared him Major— he has had such a 
Tutor in you— that he w'lll have none of the first 
drudgery to go through. And he is so clever be- 
sides that hc’Ji soon make his way to the front ' 
rank.” 

“ He IS a boy" says the Major— having sniffed 
— “that has not his like on the face of the 
earth." 

“ True as you say Major, and it is not for us 
merely for our own sakes to do anything to keep | 
him back from being a credit and an ornament 
wherever he goes and perhaps even rising to be 
a great man, is it Major P lie will have all my 
little saving when my work is done (being 
all the world to me) and we must try to make 
him a wise man and a good man, mustn’t we 
Major?" 

“Madam" says the Major rising “Jemmy 
Jackman is becoming an older file than I was 
aware of, and yon put him to shame. You are 
tkorot^hly right Madam. You are simply npd 
undeniably right.— And if you’ll excuse me, I’ll 
take a walk." 

So the Major b^ng gone out and Jemmy being 
at home, 1 Ishe cuSdinto my little room here 
and I stood him by my chair and I took his 
mother'a own curls m my hand and I spoke to 
him loving and serious. Abd when I had re- 
minded lim dayling how that was now in his 
tenth yettr<AndwhmIhad said to him about his 
gettixm cnfrilifr pretty much wlmt £ had said 
to thal^ar in him how that Vye must 
have this parting, and there X was forced 
to for there S saw of a sudden the well i 
Up Vith its tremble, and it so 
broi^t bac^ lhat time! But with the spirit i 


^WftS in him 
says gravj 





ISl jCCi^adttpMd tiy 

^ ** Hah !” $ajs the M^J^faraiiag. “Many 
ihd&m, mmf.*: 

**And T you hare km^ faiwar 

with ihem «& V* 

^ A$ a rale (with its exee^te lihe ellmlei) 
my dear Madam’' fom the Mejori hare 

hoaonred me with taeix eoquamtanoej m not 
aafre^uentiy wii^ their 

ITatehmg the Mmt as he drooped lus white 
head and str<Mi ms hlaek moustachios and 
t taoped Sfaxa, athought which I think must hare 
hem foieg about looking ht an owner some- 
where dropped into my old noddle if you will cx- 
onse the expression. 

“The walls Of my Jjodgings** I says in a 
casual way — ^for my dear it is of no use going 
straight at a man who mopes-^” might hare 
something to telh if they comd tell it.” 

The maior neither mored nor smd anything 
but I saw he was attending with his shoulders 
my dear— attending with his shoulders to what 
1 said. In fact I saw that his shoulders were 
struck by it. 

“The dear boy was always fond of story- 
books,” I went on, like as if I w^s talking to 
myself, “ I am sure this house— ^his own home 
— might wi-ite a stoiy or two for his reading 
one 0 ^ or another.” 

Tlie Major’s shoulders gare a dip and a curre 
and his head came up in his shirt-collar. The 
Major’s head came up in his shirt-collar as I 
hadn’t seen it come up since Jemmy went to 
school. 

. “It is unouestionable that in intcrrals of 

cxibbage and a friendly rubber, my dear Madam,” 
says the Major, “ and also over what used to be 
called in my young times — ^in the salad days of 
Jemmy Jackman — ^the social glass, I have ex- 
changed many a reminiscence with your Lod- 
gers.” 

My remark was— I confess I made it with the 
deepest and artfullest of intentions — “I wish 
our dear boy had heard them !” 

“Are yOu, serious Madam?” asks the Major 
starting and turning full round. 

“Why not Major?” 

“Maaam” says the Major, turning up one of 
his cuffs, “they shall be written for iiim.” 

“Ah! Kow you speak” I says givingmy 
hands a pleased Sap, “ Now you are in a way 
out of moping Major !” 

“Between this and my holidays — I mean the 
dear boy’s” says the Maior turning up his other 
cuff, “ a gUod deal may bo done towards it.” 

“ Major y<?n are a clever man and you have 
seen muoh and not a doubt of it.” 

‘ “ m beg^“ says the Major looking as tall 

j as ever he aid, “ to-morrow.’’ 

1 My dear the Major was another man in three 
days and he Was himself again in a week and he 
wi'Ote and wrote mid wrote with his pen scratch- 
ing like rats behind the wainscot, and whether 
he had many grounds to go upon or whether he 
did at all ro||kaffce I ca^ot you, but what 

h^hhs written is in thelmt-hand gto closet of 
little bookcase dose behina you, and if 
' put your hand in you’ll find it come out 

heavy in lumps sewn together and being beau- 
ti£h%d^ ^ lijOteown and Hebrew 

to myself sod ^ite wakeful, 1 shall take 
it a fbyour read and read 

on. ' ' 

) 

tzow vBx f noim maiit no maowxnt * 

, oxaaaini*, 

I have come ba<m to London, Major, pos- 
sessed by a familj-atory that I Imvc pmfaed up 
in the oountiy. While I was out oi town, I 
visited the rums of the great old Normap ca^e 
of Sir Mark Crowley, the last baronet of his 
name, who has been dead naiwly a hundred 
years. I stayed in the vfllage near the castle, 
and thence t bring back some of the pa^ulars 
of the tale I am going to tell you, deri^ from 
old inhabitants who heard them brOm tiieit 
fathers no longer ago. 

We drove from our little sea^bathum place, 
iu Sussex, to see the massive mins of Crowley 
Castle, which is the show-excursion of Merton. 

We had to alight at a field gate : the road further 
on being too bad for the triighljy-btult carnage, 
or the poor tired Merton horse : and we walked 
for about a quarter of a mile through uneven 
ground, which had once been an Italian garden ; 
and then we came to a brid^ over a dry moat, 
and went over the groove of a portcullis that 
iiad once closed the massive entrance, into an 
empty space surrounded by thick walls, dra- 
pened with ivy, unroofed, and open to the sky. 

We could judge of the beautiful tracery that 
had been in the windows, by the remains-of the 
stonework here and there; and an old man 
—“ever so old,” he called himself when we 
inquired his exact age— who scrambled and 
stumbled out of some lair in the least devas- 
tated part of the ruins at our approach, and who 
estabhshed himself as Cur guide, showed us a 
scrap of glass yet lingering in what was the 
window of the great orawmg-room not above 
seventy years ago. After he had done his duty, 
he hobbled with us to the neighbouring church, 
w’^here the knightly Crowleys lie buried : some 
commemorated by ancient brasses, some by altar- 
tombs, some by fine Latin epitaphs, bestowing 
upon them every virtue under the sun. He had 
to take the church-key back to the adjoining 
parsonage at the entrance of the long straggling 
street which forms the village of Crowley. The 
oastle and the church v^ere pn the summit of a 
hill, from which we ootud see the distant line of 
sea bwond the misty marshes. (Oie village fell 
away mxm the dhorch and parsmge, down the 
hiU. The aspect of the plane was little, if at 
all, changed, from its aspect in the year 3772. 

But X must begin a little earlier. From one 
of the Latin epitaphs I leanat, that Amelia 
Lady Crowley died in 17B§, deeply reguefcM Iw 
her loving husband. Sir Mark. He never married, 
again, though his wifis had Mt bun mo 
his name or his estate— only a Bttle tiny gkl— 
Theresa- Crowley. This chfld wouM inherit her 
mother’s fortune, and all that Sir hJarkwas free 
to leave ; but ihm little was not mdh* ^ 

, • , ■ '1 * 
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and all the lands goin^ to his sister's son, Mar- with a sword in his hand, than have had those 
maduke, or as he was usually called Duke,* words of Victorine's addressed to hiip. 
Brownlow. Duke's parents were dead, and his Even the choice of Theresa's masters was left 
uncle was his guardian, and his guardian’s house to Victorine. A little reference was occasionally 
was his home. The lad was some seven or eight made to Madam Hawtrey, the parson's wife and 
years older than his cousin ; and probably Sir a distant relation of Sir Mark's, but, seeing that, 
Mark thought it not unlikely that his daughter if Victorine chose so to order it. Madam Haw- 
aiid his heir might make a match, Theresa’s trey’s own little daughter Bessy would have been 
mother had had some foreign blood in her, and deprived of the advantages resulting from gra- 
had been brought up in Eraiice — ^not so far away tuitous companionship in all Therek's lessons, 
but that its Siores might be seen by any one she was careful how she opposed or made 
who chose to take an easy day's ride from an enemy of Mademoiselle Victorine. Bessy 
Crowley Castle for the purpose. was a gentle quiet child, and grew up to be a sen- 

Lady Crowley had been a delicate elegant crea- sible sweet-tempered mrl, with a very fair sliare 
ture, but no great beauty, judging from all ac- of English beautvj fresh-complexion, brown-eyed 
counts ; Sir Mark’s family were famous for their round-faced, with a stiff though well-made figme, 
good looks ; Theresa, an unusually lucky child, as different as possible from Theresa’s slight 
inherited the outward graces of both her parents, lithe graceful form. Duke was a young man to 
A portrait which I saw of her, degraded to a these two maidens, While they to him were little 
station over the parlour chimney-piece in the more tlmn children. Of course he admired his 
village inn, showea me black hair, soft yet arch cousin Theresa the most — who would not ?— 
gi'ey eyes with brows and lashes of the same tint but he was establishing his first principles of 
j as licr hair, a full pretty poutingpassionate mouth, morality for himself, and her conduct towards 

I aud a round slender throat. She was a wilful Bessy sometimes jarred against his ideas of 

! little creature, and her father’s indulgence made right. One day, aft-er she had been tyrannising 

her more wayward. She had a nurse, too, a over the self-contained and patient Bessy so as 
I Erench bonne, whose mother had been about to make the latter cry—and Doth the amount of 

i my lady from her youtli, who had followed my the tyranny and the crying were unusual circum- 

i lady to England, and who had died there. Vic- stances, for Theresa was of a generous nature 

i tonne had been in attendance on the young when not put out of the way — Duke spoke to 

, Theresa from her earliest infancy, and almost his s^ousin . 

j took the place of a parent in power and aftec- ‘‘Tnerusa I You had no right to blame Bessy 
tion — in power, as to ordering and arranging as you did. It was as much your fault as hers, 
almost what she liked, concerning the child's You were as much bound to remember Mr. 

1 management — in love, because they speak to Daw^son's directions about the sums you were 
this day of the black year when virulent small- to do for him, as she was.” 
pox was rife in Crowley, aud when, Sir Mark The girl opened licr great grey eyes in snr- 
being far away on some diplomatic mission — in prise. She to blame ! 

Yieiiua, I fancy— Victorine shut herself up with “ What does Bessy come to the castle for, I 
Miss Theresa when tlie child was taken ill with wonder ? They pay nothing — we pay all. The 

the disease, and nursed her night and day. She least she can do, is to remember for me what, we 

only succumbed to the dreadful illness when all arc told. I shan't trouble myself with attending 

danger to the child was over. Theresa came to Mr. Dawson's directions ; and if Bessy does 

out of it with unblemished beauty; Victorine not like to do so, she can stay away. She 

barely escaped with life, and w as disfigured for already knows enough to earn her bread as a 

i j life. maid : which I suppose is what she’ll have to 

I This disfigurement put a stop to much un- come to.” 

' founded scandal which had been afloat respect- The moment Theresa had said this, she coiild 
ing the French scrvjmt’s great influence over have bitten her tongue out for the meanness and 

Sir Mark. He was, in fact, an easy and indo- rancour of the speech. She saw pain and dis- 

lent man, rarely excited to any vehemence of appointment clearly expressed on Duke’s face ; 

emotion, and who felt it to be a point of honour and, in another moment, her impulses would have 

to carry out his dead wife’s wish that Victorine carried her to the opposite extreme, and she 

should never leave Theresa, and that the ma- w^ould have spoken out her self-reproach. But 

nagement of the child should be confided to her. Duke thought it his duty to remonstrate with 

Only once had there been a struggle for power her, and to read her a homily, which, however 

between Sir M^k and the bonne, aud then she true and jhst, weakened the effect of the look of 

had won the victory. And no wonder, if the distress on his face. Her wits were called into 

I I old butler's account were true ; for he had gone play to refute his arguments ; her head rather 

j into the room unawares, and had found Sir Mark than her heart took the prominent part in the 

, and Victorine at high words ; and he said that controversy ; and it ended unsatisfactorily to 

Victorine was white with rage, that her eyes both; he, going away with dismal though un- 

I were blazing with passionate nre, that her voice spoken prognostics touching whal^she would be- 

I was low, and her words were few, but that, al- come as a woman if slm were so supercilious 

tliough she sjJoke in French, and be the* butler and unfeeling as a girl ^ she, the moment his 

only knew his native English, he would rather back was turned, throwing herself on the floor 

have been s^om at by a drmtkbn grenadier and sobb^ing as if her heart would break. Vic- 
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torine beard her darling’s^^sionate sobs^ and 
came in. 

What liast thou, my angel ! Who has been 
vexing thee, — tell me, my cherished P” 

She tried to raise the girl, but Theresa would 
/ not be raised; neither would she speak till she 
chose, in spite of Victorine’s entreaties. When 
she chose, she lifted herself up, still sitting on 
the floor, and {jutting her tangled hair off her 
fljuhed tear-stained face, said : 

“ Never mind, it was only something Duke 
said ; I don’t care for it now.** And refusing 
Yictorine’s aid, she got up, and stood thought- 
fully looking out of window. 

‘‘That Duke!’* exclaimed Victorine. “What 
business has that Mr, Duke to go vex my 
darling ? He is not your husband yet, that he 
should scold you, or that you should mind what 
he says.** 

Theresa listened and gained a new idea ; but 
she gave no outward sign of attention, or of 
her now hearing for the first time how that she 
was supposed to be intended for her cousin’s 
wife. She made no reply to Victorine’s caresses 
and speeches ; one might almost say she shook 
her off. As soon as she was left to herself, 
she took her hat, and going out alone, as she 
was wont, in the pleasui'e-grouuds, slic went 
down the terrace &tej'>s, crossed the bowling- 
green, and opened a little wicket-gaie ■which led 
mto the garden of the parsonage. There, -were 
Bessy and her mother, gathering fruit. It was 
Bessy whom Theresa sought ; for there was 
something in Madam Hawtrey’s silky manner 
that was always rather repugnant t o her. How- 
ever, she was not going to shrink from her 
resolution because Madam Hawtrey was there. 
So she went up to the stai'tled Bessy, and said 
to her, as if she were reciting a prepared speech : 
“ Bessy, I behaved very crossly to you ; 1 had ; 
no business to have spoken to you as 1 did.’* — ; 
“ Will you forgive me ?” was the pre-determined 
end of this confession ; but somehow, when it 
came to that, she could not say it with Madam 
Hawtrey standing by, ready to smile and to 
curtsey a.s soon as she could catch Theresa’s 
eye. There was no need to ask forgiveness 
though ; for Bessy had put down her half filled 
basket, and came softly up to Theresa, steal- 
ing her brown soil-stained little hand into the 
young lady’s soft white one, and looking up at 
her with loving brown eyes. 

I am so sorry, but 1 think it was the sums 
on page 108, I have been looking and looking, 
andl I am almost sure.” 

Her exculpatory tone caught her mother’s 
ear, slthough her words did not. 

“ I am sure. Miss Theresa, Bessy is so grate- 
ful for the privileges of learning with you ! It is 
such an advantage to her! I often tell her, 
‘Take pattern by Miss Theresa, and do as she 
does, and try and speak as slie does, and there’ll 
not be a parson’s daughter in all Sussex to com- 
pare with you? Don’t I, Bessy ?” 

Theresa shrugged Iv^f shoulders-— a trick she 
had caught from Victorine— and, turning to 
Bessy, asked her what she was going to do with 


those gooseberries she was gathering ? And as 
Theresa spoke, she lazily picked the ripest out 
of the basket, and ate them. 

“ They are for a nudding,” said Bessy. “ As 
soon as we have gatoered enough, I am going in 
to make it.” 

“I’ll come and help you,” said Theresa, 
eagerly. “ I should so like to make a pudding. 
Our Monsieur Antoine never makes gooseberry 
puddings.” 

Duke came past the parsonage an hour or so 
afterwards : and, looki^ in by chance through 
the ^en casement windows of the kitchen, 
saw Theresa pinned up in a bib and apron, 
her arms all over flour, flourishing a rolling- 
pin, and laughing and chattering with Bessy 
similarly attired. Duke had spent his morning 
ostensibly in fishing ; but in reality in weighing 
in his own mind what he could do or say to 
I soften the obdurate heart of his cousin. And 
here it was, all inexplicably right, as if by some 
enchanter’s wand ! 

The only conclusion Duke could come to 
was the same that many a wise (and foolish) 
man had come to before liis day : 

“ Well ! Women arc past my comprehension, 
that’s ail !” 

When all this took place, Theresa was about 
(ifteen; Bessy was perhaps six months older; 
Duke was just leaving Oxford. His uncle, 

Sir Mark, was excessively fond of him; yes! 
and proud, too, for he had distinguished him- 
self at college, and every one spoke well of him. 
And he, for his part, loved Sir Mark, and, un- 
spoiled by the fame and reputation he had 
gained ai Christ Church, paid respectful defer- 
ence to Sir Mark’s opinions. 

As Theresa grew older, her father supposed i 
that he played his cards well in singing Duke’s j 
praises on every possible occasion. She tossed 
her head, and said nothing. Thanks to Victoriiie’s 
revelations, she understood the tendency of her 
father’s speeches. She intended to make her 
own choice of a husband when the time came ; 
and it might be Duke, or it might be some one 
else. When Duke did not lecture or prose, but 
was sitting his horse so splendidly at the meet, 
before the huntsman gave the blast, “Tound;” 
when Duke was holding his own in discourse 
with other men ; when Duke gave her a short 
sharp word of command on any occasion; then 
she decided that she would marry 'him, and no 
one else. But when he found fault, or stumbled 
about awkwardly in a minuet, or talked moralities 
against duelling, then she was sure that Duke 
should never be her husband. She wondered if 
be knew about it ; if any one had told him, as 
Victorine had told her ; if her father had revealed 
his thoughts and wishes to his nephew, as plainly 
as he had done to his daughter ? This last query 
made her cheeks burn ; and, on 'days when the 
suspicion had been broi^t by any chance pro- 
minently before her mind, she was especially 
rude and disagreeable to Duke. 

He was to go abroad on the grand tour of 
Europe, to which joung men of fortune usually 
devoted' three years. He was tO|have a tutor. 
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i because all youi:^ men of his rank bad tutors \ suspected of favouring the Stuarts ; but nothin^ j 

I else he was quite wise enough, and steady could bo proved against him, and he had sub- 

! enough, to have done without one, and probably sided into a very tolerably faithful subject of 
knew a good deal more about what was best to be King George the Third. Still, a cold shoulder 
observedinthecountriesthey were going to visit, having been turned to him by the court party 
^ than Mr. Roberts, his appointed bear-leader, at one time, he had become prepossessed against 
He was to come back full of historical and poll- the English capital. On the contrary, his wife’s 
tical knowledge, speaking French and Italian predilections and his own tendencies had always 
like a native, and having a smattering of bar- made Paris a vei^ agreeable place of residence 
barons German, and he was to enter the House to him. To Paris he at length resorted again, 

as a county member, if possible — as a borough when the blank iu liis life oppressed him ; and 

member at the worst ; and w'as to make a great from Paris, about two years after Duke's dc- 

success ; and then, as every one understood, he parturc, he returned after a short absence from 

was to marry his cousin Theresa. home, and suddenly announced to his daughter 

He spoke to her father about it, before start- and the household that he had taken an apartmeni 

ing on his travels. It was after dinter iu Crow- in the Rue Louis le Grand for the coming winter, 

ley Castle, Sir Mark and Duke sat alone, each to which there was to be an immediate removal 

pensive at the thought of the coming parting. of his daughter, Victorine, and certain other 

“Theresa is but young,” said Duke, breaking personal attendants and servants, 
into speech after a long silence, “ but if you Nothing could exceed Theresa’s mad joy 
Inave no objection, uncle, I should like to speak at this unexpected news. She sprang upon 
to her before I leave England, about my — my her father’s neck, and kissed him till she was 

I hopes.” tired — whatever he was. She ran to Victorine, 

I Sir Mark played wdth his glass, pour xl out and told her to guess what “heavenly blis,s‘’ 
i .some more wine, drank it off at a draught, and was going to bclal thern, dancing round iljc 

• then replied : middle-aged woman until she, in her spoilt iin- 

j “No, Duke, no. Leave her iu peace with patience," was becoming angry, when, kissing 
me. I have looked forward to having her for her, she told her, and ran on* to the Parsonage, 

' my^companion through these three years; they’ll and thence to tlic church, bursting in upon ; 

soon pass away” (to age, but not to youth), morning prayers — for it was Ail Saints’ Day, ! 

“'and I should like to have her undivided although she had forgotten it — and filliping 'a j 

I heart till you come back. No, Duke! Three sera] > of paper on which she bad hastily written, ;! 

. years will soon pass away, and then we’ll have “ Vrc as-j g(nng to Paris for the winter — all of i’ 
! a royal wedding.” us,” loilcd into a ball, from the castle pew to \\ 

I I Duke sighed, but said uo move. The next that of t he parson. She saw Bessy redden ns j i 
1 1 dny was the last. He wanted Theresa to go with she caught it, put it into her pocket unread, jj 
Ij him to take leave of the llawfreys at the Par- and, after an (mologctic glance at the curtained ij 
! I sonage, and of the villagers ; but slie was wilful, seat iu which Theresa was, go on with her meek j j 
,j and would not. He remembered, years after- responses. Theresa went out by the private || 
.1 w^ards, how Bessy’s gentle peaceful inaimer had door in a momentary lit of passion. “Stupid 1 

! struck him as contrasted with Theresa’s, on that cold-bioodcd creature!” she said to hersqlf. ’1 

j last day. Both girls regretted Ids departure. But that afternoon Bessy came to the castle, so ii 

He had been so uniformly gentle aud thoughtful sorry — and so losing her own sorrow in sympathy j 

I in his behaviour to Bessy, that, without any idea with her friend’s gladness, that Theresa took j 

! of love, she felt him to be her pattern of noble her into favour again. The gilds parted with : 1 

;* chivalrous manhood; the only person, except her promises of correspondence, and with some ;! 

' father, who was steadily kind to her. She admired regret: the greatest on Bessy’s side. Some I* 
j his sentiments, she esteemed his principles, she grand promises of Paiis fashion, and presents | 
considered his long cvolvement of his ideas as "of dress, Theresa made in her patronising way ; l 
I the truest eloquence. He had lent her books, but Bessy did not seem to care much for them 

I he had directed her studies ; all the advice and — which was fortunate, for they were never ful- 

i information which Theresa had rejected had filled. 

I fallen to Bessy’s lot, and she had received it Sir Mark had an idea in his head of pcrfcct- 
; thankfully. ing Theresa’s accomplishments and manners by 

j Theresa burst, into a passion of tears as soon Parisian masters and Parisian society. English 
! as Duke and lus suite were out of sight. She residents in Venice, Florence, Rome, wrote to 

i had refused the farewell kiss her father had their friends at home about Duke. They spoke 

; told her to give him, but had waved her white of him as of what we should, at the present day, 

j handkerchief out of the great drawing-room call a “ rising young man.” His praises ran so 

j window (that yery window in which tne old high, that Sir Mark began to fear lest his hand- i 
guulc showed me tlm small piece of glass some nephew, feted by princes, courted by am- 
I still lingering). But Duke had ridden away bassadors, made love to by lovely Italian ladies, 

I with slack rein and downcast head, without might find Theresa too countryjbred for his 

looking back. taste. • 

His absence' was a great blank iu Sir Mark’s Thus had come about,- the engaging of the 
life. He had never sought London much as a splendid apartment in the Rue lioms le Grand, 
place of residence ; in former days le had been The street itself is narrow, and now-a-days wc 
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are apt to think the situation close ; bat in those 
iays it the height of fashion ; for, the great 
arbiter of fashion, the Due de Richelieu, lived 
there, and, to inhabit an apartment in that 
street, was in itself a mark of bon ton. Victorine 
seemed almost crazy with delight when they 
took possession of their new abode, “ This dear 
Paris ! This lovely Prance ! And now I see my 
young lady, my darling, my angel, in a room 
suited to her beauty arid her rank : such as 
lady her mother would have planned for her, if 
she had lived.** Any allusion to her dead 
mother always touched Theresa to the quick. 
She was iii her bed, under the blue silk curtains 
of an alcove, when Yictorine said this, — ^being 
too much fatigued after her journey to respond 
to Victoriue*s rhapsodies ; but now she put out 
her little hand and gave Victorine*s a pressure 
of gratitude and pleasure. Next day she wan- 
dered about the rooms and admired their splen- 
dour almost to Victorine’s content . Her father. 
Sir Mark, found a handsome carriage and 
horses for bis darling’s use ; and also found that 
not less necessary article— a married lady of 
rank who would lake his girl under her wing. 
"When all these preliminary arrangements were 
made, who so wildly happy as Theresa ! Her 
carriage was of the newest fasliion, fit to 
vie with any on the Cours de la Reiiie, the 
tlieii fashionable drive. The box at the Grand 
Opera, and at the Pran(;ais, which she shared 
with Madame la Duchesse de G., was the centre 
of observation ; A'ictorine was in her best 
humour, Theresa*s credit at her dressmaker’s 
was unlimited, her indulgent father was charmed 
with all she did and said. She had masters, it 
is true ; but, to a rich and beautiful young lady, 
masters were wonderfully complaisant, audwith 
them as with all the world, she did \a hat she 
pleased. Of Parisian society, she had enough 
and more than enough. The duchess went every- 
where, and Theresa went too. So did a certain 
Count de la Grange: some relation or con- 
nexion of the duchess : handsome, with a south 
of France handsomeness : with delicate features, 
marred by an over-softness of expression, from 
w^hich (so men said) the tiger w’as occasionally 
seen to peep forth. But, for elegance of dress and 
demeanour he had not his fellow in Paris— which 
of course meant, not in the w'orld. 

Sir Mark heard rumours of this man’s conduct, 
which were not plcashig to him ; but when he 
accompanied his daughter into society, the count 
was only as deferential as it became a gentleman 
to be .to so much beauty and grace. Wlien 
Theresa was taken out by the duchess to the 
opera, to balls, io petits soupers, without her 
father, then the count was more than deferential ; 
he was adoring. It was a little intoxicating 
for a girl brought up in the solitude of au 
English village, to have so many w^orshippers at 
her feet all at once, in the great gay city ; and 
tlie inbred coquetry of her nature came out, 
adding tq liSr outwagl grace, if taking away 
from the purity and dignity of her character. 
It was Victorine’s delight to send her darling 
out arrayed for conquest; her hair delicately 


powdered, and scCnted with mar^chale ; her little | 
“mouches” put on with skill; the tiny half-moon > 
patch, to lengthen the already almond-shaped 
eye; the minute star to give. the effect of a 
dimple at the comer of her scarlet bps ; the 
silver gauze looped up over the petticoat of ^ 

blue brocade, distended over a boop, much as ! 

gowns are worn in our days ; the coral ofna- ‘ 

ments of her silver dress, matching with the tint i 

of the high heels to her shoes. And, at night, 
Victorine was never tired of listening and ques- 
tioning ; of triumphing iu Theresa’s triumphs ; i 
of invariably reminding her that she was bound i 
to marry the absent cousin, and^ return to the j 
half-feuaal state of the old castle in Sussex. | 

Still, even now, if Duke had returned from j 

Italy, all might have gone well; but when Sir | 

Mark, alarmed by the various proposals he rc- | 

ceived for Theresa’s hand from needy French j 

noblemen, and by the admiration she was ex- 
citing everywhere, wrote to Duke, and urged 
him to join them in Paris on his return from 
his travels, Duke answered that three months 
w^ere yet unexpired of the time allotted for 
the grand tour; and that lie was anxious 
to avail himself of that intciwal to sec some- 
thin" of Spain. Sir Mark read this letter 
aloud to Theresa, with many expressions of an- 
noyaucc as he read. Theresa merely said, ** Of 
course, Duke does what he likes,” and turned 
away to see some new lace brought for her in- 
spection. She heard her father sigh over a re- 
perusal of Duke’s letter, and she set lier teeth 
in the anger she would not show iu acts or 1 

words. That day the Count de Grange met i 

with gentler treatment from her than he had j 
done for many days— than he had done since 1 
her father’s letter to Duke had been sent off to i 
Genoa. As ill fortune would have it, Sir Mark i ! 
had occasion to return to England at this time, 
and he, guileless himself, consigned Theresa and 
her maid Victorine, and her man Felix, to the 
care of the duchess for three weeks. They wore 
to reside at the Hotel de G. during tin’s time. 

The duchess welcomed them in lier most caress- 
ing manner, and showed Tliercsa the suite of 
rooms, with the little private staircase, appro- 
priated to her use. 

The Count de Grange was au habitual visitor 
at the house of his cousin the duchess, who was 
a gay Parisian, absorbed in her life of giddy dis- 
sipation. The count found means of influencing 
Victorine in his favour ; not by money ; so 
coarse a bribe would have had no power over 
her ; but by many presents, accompanied with 
sentimental letters, breathing devotion to her 
charge, and extremest appreciation of the faith- 
ful friend whom Theresa looked upon as a 
mother, and whom for this reason he, the 
count, revered and loved. Intermixed, were 
wily allusions to his great possessions in Pro- 
vence, and to his ancient lineage : — the one 
mortgaged, the other disgraced, Yictorine, 
whose right hand had forgotten its cunning in 
the length of lier dreary vegetation at Crowley i 
Castle, w'as deceived, and became a vehement | 
advocate of the dissolute Adonif of the Paris j • 
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saloons, in bis suit to her darling. When Sir 
Mark came back* be was dismayed and shocked 
beyond measure by finding the count and Theresa 
at his feet, entreating him to forgive their stolen 
marriage— -a marriage which, though incomplete 
as to its legal forms, was yet too complete to be 
otherwise than sanctioned by Theresa’s nearest 
friends. The duchess accused her cousin of 
perfidy and treason. Sir Mark said nothing, 
i JSut his health failed from that time, and he 
^ sank into an old querulous grey-haired man. 

I There was some ado, I know not what, be- 
j tween Sir Mark and the count regarding the 
; control and disposition of the fortune which 
j Theresa inherited from her mother. The count 

i gained the victory, owing to the different nature 
I of the French laws from tlie Engli^; and this 

made Sir Mark abjure the country and the city 
I he had loved so long. Henceforward, he swore, 

I his foot should never touch French soil; if 
I Theresa liked to come and see him at Crowley 
I Castle, she should be as welcome as a daughter 
j of the house ought to be, and ever should be ; 

but her husband should never enter the gates of 
I the house in Sir Mark’s lifetime. 

I For some months he was out of humour with 
1 Duke, because of his tardy return from his tour 
j and his delay in joining them in Paris : through 
, which, so Sir Mark fancied, Theresa’s marriage 
! had been brought about. But — when Duke came 
i home, depressed in spirits and submissive to his 
j uncle, even under unjust blame — Sir Mark re- 
I stored him to favour in the course of a summer’s 
I day, and henceforth added another injury to the 
' debtor side of the count’s reckoning. 

' Duke never told his uncle of the woful ill- 
I report he had heard of the count in Paris, where 
i he had found all the better part of the French 

I nobility pitying the lovely English heiress who 
' had been entrapped into a marriage with one of 

the most disreputable of their order, a gambler 
! aud a reprobate. He could not leave Pans with- 

I I out seeing Tlieresa, whom he believed to be as 
; yet unacquainted with his arrival in the city, so 
ji he went to call upon her one evening. She was 
I sitting alone, splendidly dressed, ravishingly 
; beautiful; she made a step forward to meet 

him, hardly heeding the announcement of his 
name ; for she had recomiised a man’s tread, and 
fancied it was her husband, coming to accom- 
I pauy her to some ^rand reception. Duke saw 
' the quick change from hope to disappointment 
I on her mobile face, aud she spoke out at once 
I her reason. Adolphe promised to come and 

ii fetch me; the princess receives to-night, I 
! hardly expected a visit from you, cousin Duke,” 

; recovering herself into a pretty proud reserve. 

; ** It is a fortnight, I think, since I heai*d you 
I were in Paris. I had given up all expectation 
j of the honour of a visit from you !” 

Duke felt that, as she had heard of his being 
! thdre, it would be awkward to make excuses 
j which both she and he must know to be false, 

1 or explanations the very truth of which woukl 
’ be ofleusive tp the loving, trusting, deceived 
I wife. So, he turned the conversation to liis 
j travels, his he^t aching for her all, the time, as 


he noticed her wa^fteting attention when she 
heard any passing sound. Ten, eleven, twelve 
o’clock ; he would not leave her. He thought 
his presence was a comfort and a pleasure to 
her. But when one o’clock struck, she said some 
unexpected business must have detained her 
husband, and she was glad of it, as she had 
all along felt too much tired to go out : and 
besides, the happy consequence of her husband’s 
detention liad been that long talk with Duke. 

He did not see her again after this polite dis- 
missal, nor did he see her husband at all. Whe- 
ther through ill chance, or carefully disguised i 
purpose, it did so happen that he called several j 
times, he wrote several notes requesting an ap- ; 
poiiitment when he might come with the cer- 
tainty of finding the count and countess at 
home, Li order to wish them farewell before 
setting out for England. All in vain. But he 
said nothing to Sir Mark of all this. He only 
tried to fill up the blank in the old man’s life. 
He went between Sir Mark and the tenants to 
whom he was unwilling to show himself unac- 
companied by the beautiful daughter, who had j 
so often been his companion in his walks and ; 
rides, before that ill-omened winter in Paris. | 
He was thankful to have the power of re- 
turning the long kindness his uncle had shown ' 
him in childhood ; thankful to be of use to him 
in liis desertion; thankful to atone in some j 
measure for his neglect of his uncle’s wish that | 
he .sliould have made a hasty return to Paris. 

But it was a little dull after the long excite- ! 
ment of travel, after associating with all that ; 
was most cultivated and seeing all that was j 
most famous, in Europe, to be shut up in that , 
vast magnificent dreary old castle, with Sir Mark j 
for a. perpetual companion — Sir Mark, and no } 
other. Tiie parsonage was near at hand, and i 
occasionally Mr. Hawtrey came in to visit his i 
parishioner in his trouble. But Sir Mark kept | 
the clergyman at bay ; he knew' that his brother , 
ill age, his brother in circumstances (for had j 
not Mr. Hawtrey an only child and she a 
daughter ?), was sympathising with him in his 
sorrow, and he was too proud to bear it; in- , 
deed, sometimes he was so rude to his old neigh- j 
hour, that Duke would go next morning to the j 
Parsonage, to soothe the smart. ; 

And so — and so — gradually, imperceptibly, at j 
last his heart was drawn to ikssy. Her mother i 
angled and angled skilfully; at first scarcely j 
daring to ho})c ; then remembering her own / 
descent from the same stock as Duke, she ; 
drew herself up, and set to work with fresh skill | 
and vigour. To be sure, it was a dangerous game 1 
for a mother to play ; for her daughter’s hap- | 
piiiess was staked on her success. How could , 
simple couutry-bred Bessy help being attracted ! 
to the courtly handsome man, travelled and i 
accomplished, good and gentle, whom she saw 
every day, and wlio treated her with the kind 
familiarity of a brother ; while he was not a 
brother, but in some measure disappointed 
man, as everybody knew? Bessy \wis a daisy 
of an English maiden ; pure good to the heart’s 
core aud most hidden thought ; sensible in all j 
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without imagination as not to desire somethinff were wrenched and picked out by no careful 
boyoud narrow range of knowledge and hand. Victorine found Theresa crying over 
experience in which her days had hitherto been the poor relies crying at last, without dis- \ 
})assed. Add to this her pretty figure, a bright guise, as if her heart would break, 
hedthy complexion, lovely teeth, -audquite enough Oh, mamma! mamma! mamma !*' she sobbed 

of beauty in her other features to have rendered out, holding up the smashed and disfigured * 

her the belle of a country town, if her lot had miniature as an explanation of her grief. She 

been cast in such a place; and it is not to be was sitting on the floor, on which she had thrown j 
woildered at, that, after she had been secretly herself in the first discovery of the theft. Yic- j 
in love with Duke with all her heart for nearly torine sat down by her, taking her head upon 
a year, almost worshipping him, he should her breast, and soothing her. She did not ask 

discover that, of all the women he had ever who had done it ; she asked Theresa no ques- | 

known — exce})t perhaps the lost Theresa — tion which the latter would have shrunk from ! 

Bessy TIawtrey had it in her power to make him answering ; she knew all in that hour, without j 

1 3m happiest of men. the counrs name having passed the lips of either j. 

Sir Mark grumbled a little ; but now-a-days of them. And from that time she watched him i 

he grumbled at everything, poor disappointed, as a 1 iger watches his prey. j 

all but childless, old man ! As to the vicar he When the letters came from England, ilie j 
stood astonished and almost dismayed. “ Have three letters from Sir Mark anfl the aflianced j 

you thought enough about it, Mr. Duke?” bride and bridegroom, announcing the approach- { 

llic parson asked. “Ifoung men .are apt to do ing marriage of Duke and Bessy, Theresa took j 

tilings in a hurry, that they repent at leisure, them straight to Victorine. Theresa’s lips were j 

Bessy is a good girl, a good girl, God bless her : tightened, her pale cheeks were paler. She ! 

but she has not been brought up as your wife waited for Victorine to speak. Not a word did i j 

should liave been ; at least as folks will say the Frenchwoman utter ; but she smoothed the 
your wife should have been. Though I may say letters one over the other, and tore them in 
1 i’or her she has a very pretty sprinkling of ma- two, throwing the pieces on the ground, and 

I tiiematics. I taught her myself, Mr. Duke.” stamping on them. 

I “ May I go and ask her myself ? I only want “ Oh, Victorine !” cried Theresa, dismayed at 

. your permission,” urged Duke. " passion that went so far beyond her own, "I 

“Ay, go! But perhaps you’d better ask never exyiectcd it—I never thought of it — but, | 
i Madam first. She will like to be told every! lung pcjrhaps, it was but natural.” j 

as soon as me.” “ It was not natural ; it was infamous ! To i , 

IJiit Duke did not care for Madam. Ife rushed have loved you once, and not to wait for chances, | 

tlirough the open door of the Parsonage, into but to take up with that mean poor girl at the I 

the homely sitting-rooms, and softly called for Parsonage. Pah ! and letter ! Sir Mark is j 

Bessy. I^hen she came, he took iicr by the of my mind though, I can see. I am sorry I i 

hand' and led her forth into the field-path at the tore up his Icifer. He feels, he knows, that Mr. ! 

I back of the orchard, and there he won his bride Duke Browulow ought tt) have waited, waited, I 

i t*> the full content of both their hearts. waited. Some one waited fourteen years, did | 

i All tills time the inhabitants of Crowley Castle lie not ? The count will not. live for ever,” i 

and the quiet people of the neighbouring village Theresa did not see the face of wicked mean- ' 
of Crowley, hoard but iit.tle of “ The Countess,” ing ns those last words were spoken. ; 

as it was their fashion to call her. Sir Mark Another year rolled heavily on its course of ; 
liad his letters from her, it is true, and he read wretchedness to Theresa. That same revolution 1 

them over and over again, and moaned over of time brought increase of peace and joy to the 

Ibem, and sighed, and put them carefully away English couple, striving humbly, striving well, 

in a bundle. But they were like arrows of to do their duty as children to the unhappy aud 

pain to him. None knew tlicir contents ; none, deserted Sir Mark, They had their reward in 

even knowing them, would have dreamed, anj tlie birth of a little girl. Yet, close on the heels 

more than he did, for all liis moans and sighs, of this birth, followed a great sorrow. The 
of* the utter wretchedness of the writer. Love good parson died, after a short sudden illness, 
had long since vanished from the habitation of Then came the customary trouble after the 

that ]iair ; a habitation, not a home, even in its death of a clergyman. The widow had to leave 

brightest days. Love had gone out of the the Parsonage, the home of a lifetime, and seek 

window, long before poverty had come in at the a new resting-place for her declining years, 
door: yet that grim visitant who never tarries Fortunately for all parties, the new vicar was 
in ti’acking a disreputable gambler, had now a bachelor ; no other than the tutor wlio had 
arrived. The count lost the last remnants of accompanied Duke on his grand tour; and it 
his character as a man who played honourably, was made a condition that he should allow the 
i and thenceforth — that being pretty nearly the widow of his predecessor to remain at the Pat- 
only sin which banished men from good society sonage as his housekeeper. Bessy would fain 
j in those days-^ he had to play where and how he have^ had her mother at the castle, and this 
j could. Theresa’s money went as her fioor angry course would have been infinitcly^preferred by 

j father had foretold. By-and-bv, and without her Madam Hawtrey, who, indeed, suggested the 

i consent, her jewel-box was rifled ; the diamonds wisli to her daughter. But Sir ^ark was ob- 
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stiuately against it ; nor did be spare his caustic of which she alo^ie knew the projpertics, and 
remarks on Madam Hawtrey, even before her there she mixed a draught, whicn she made her 
own daughter. He had never quite forgiven mistress take. Whatever its nature was, it was 
Duke’s marriage, although lie was personally soothing. Theresa leaned back in her chair, 
exceedingly fond of Bessy. He referred this still sobbing heavily from time to time, until at 
marriage, m some part, and perhaps to no greater last she dropped into a kind of doze. Then ! 

• extent tlian was true, to madam’s good manage- Victorine softly lifted the neckerchief, 'which ! ’ 
ment in throwing the yomig people together ; and had fallen into its place, and looked at the mark, I 
he was explicit in the expression of his opinion. She did not speak ; but her whole face was a ; 

Poor Theresa ! Every day she more and more fearful threat. After she had looked her till, 
bitterly rued her ill-starred marriage. Often she smiled a deadly smile. And then she 
and often she cried to herself, when she was touched the soft bruised flesh with her lips, 
alone in the dead of the night, " I cannot- much as though Theresa were the child she had 
»)ear it — I cannot bear it !” But again in been twenty years ago. Soft as the touch was 
the daylight her pride would help her to Theresa shivered, and started and half awoke, 
keep her woe to herself. She could not bear “Are they come?” she murmured ; “Amadee, li 
the gaze of pitying eyes; she col!ild not bear Jean, Adele?” but without waiting fo'r an 1 
even Victorme’s fierce sympathy. She miglit answer she fell asleep a^ain. j 

have gone home like a poor prodigal to* her Victorine went quietly back to the cupboard i 
father, if Duke and Bessy had not, as she ima- where she kept her drugs, and stayed there, I 
gined, reigned triumphant in her place, both in mixing something noiselessly. When she had [ 
her father’s heart and in her father’s home, done what she wanted, she returned to her mis- | 

|1 x\.iid all this while, that father almost, hated the tress’s bedroom, and looked at her, still sleepiug. i 
tender attentions wliicli were reudci'ed to him Tlicn she began to arrange the room. No blue j 
by those who were not his Theresa, Ins only silk curtains and silver mirrors, now, as in the ' 
cliild, for wliose presence he yearned and longed line Louis Ic Grand. A waslicd-out faded Indian i i 
in silent misery. Tlien again (to return to chintz, and an old battered toilette service of j 
Theresa), her husband had liis fils of kiudiioss Japan-ware; the disorderly signs of the count’s ij 
j to\^ards her. If lie had been \ery fortunate in late presence; an emptied flask of liqueur. il 

j play, if he had hoard other men admire her, he All the time Viciorme arranged tins room slie j 

1 would come back for a few moments to Ins kept saying to herself, “ At last ! At last !” , } 

I loyalty, and would lure back the poor tortured Thciesa slept through the daylight, slept late !; 

heart, only to criisli it afresh. One day — after int,(‘ liu* evening, leaning back where she had ;[ 

I a short time of easy temper, caresses, and levity fallen in her chair. She was so motionless tiiat i 
i — .she found out something, I know not what, in Victorme ap[>eared alarmed. Once or twice she ,| 
j Ins life, which sfinig her to the quick. Her sharp felt her pulse, and gazed earnestly into the tear- i; 
i wits and sharper tongue spoke out most cutting stained lace. Once, she very carefully lifted one i | 
in.siilts; at fir:t he snulcd, as if rather amused of the eyelids, and holding a lighted taper near, ij 
to see how she was ransacking lier brain to find peered into the eye. Apparently satisfied, she 
I stabbing speeches; but at Icngtli she louche d went out and ordered a basin of broth to be 
; some sore ; he scarcely lost the mocking smile ready wlien she asked for it. Again she sat I j 
i np.jii liis face, but Ins eyes flashed lurid lire, and iii deep silence; nothing stirred in the closed ij 
I Jus heavy closed hand fell on her white shoulder chamber; but in the street the carriages began i 
wn a a terrible blow ! to roll, and the footmen and torch-bearers to cry | 

feiic stood up, facing him, tearless, deadly aloud their masters’ names and titles, to show , 
white. “The poor old man at home!” was all what carriage in that narrow street below, was 
she said, trembling, shivering all over, but with euiitled to precedence. A carriage stopped at ! 
her eyes fixed on Ids coward face. He shrank the hotel of which they occupied the third floor, i 
I from her look, laughed aloud to hide whatever Then the bell of their apartment rang loudly — | 

1 leeinig miglit be hidden in his bosom, and left rang violently. Victorine went out to see what | 
j th(' room. She only said again, “The poor old it was that might disturb her darling—as she j 
i man — the poor old deserted, desolate mau!” and called Theresa to herself — ^her sleepiug lady as ' 

! felt about blindly for a chair. she spoke of her to her servants. 

She had not sat down a minute though, be- She met those seiwants bringing in their 
fore she started up and rang lier bell. It was master, the count, dead. Dead with a sword- 
Yictoriiie’s ofiice to answer it ; but Theresa wound received in some infamous struggle. Vic- 
looked almost surprised to see her. “You ! — 1 toriue stood and looked at him. “ Better so,” 
w^auted the others — I want them all ! They she muttered. “ Better so. But, monscigneur, 
shall all sec how their master treats his wife ! you shall take this with you, whithersoever your 
j Look here !” she puslied the gauze neckerchief wicked soul is fleeing.” And she struck him a * 

from lier shoulder — the mark was there red and stroke on his slioulder, just where Theresa’s | 

swollen. “ Bid them all come here—Victoiiiie, bruise was. It was as light a stroke as well i 

j Amadee, Jean, Adele, all— I. will be justified by could be ; but this iri'everence to the dead called j 

I their testimony, whatever I do!” Then she forth indignation even from the hardened bearers i 

I lell to shaking and crying. ^ of the body. Little^ recked victorine. She 

1 Victorine said nothing, but went to a’ certain turned her back on the corpse, went to her 
I cupboard wh 9 re she kept racdiciiics and diugs [ cupboard, took out the mixture she had made 
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mth so much care, poured it j)ut upon the bare 
wooden floor, and smeared it about with her foot. 

A fortnight later, when no news had come 
from Tlieresa for many weeks, a poor chaise 
was seen from the castle windows lumbering j 
slowly up the carriage road to the gate. No | 
one thought much of it; perhaps it was some 
j friend of the housekeeper’s ; perhaps it was 
some humble relation of Mrs. Duke’s (for many i 
I such had found out their cousin since her mar- ! 
riage). No one noticed the shabby carriage 
much, until the hall-porter was startled by tlie 
sound of the great bell pealing, and, on opening 
wide the hall-doors, saw standing before him the 
Mademoiselle Victorine of old days — thinner, 
sallowcr, in mourning. In the carriage sat 
Theresa, in the deep widow’s weeds of those ! 
days. She looked out of the carriage-window 
wistfully, in beyond Joseph, the hall-porter. 

My father !”, she cried eagerly, before Vic- 
torine could speak. “ Is Sir Mark — well ?” 
(“ alive” was her first thought, but she dared 
not give the word utterance.) 

“ Call Mr. Duke !” said Joseph, speaking to 
some one unseen. Then he came forward. 

God bless you. Miss ! God bless 3^011 ! And tliis 
day of all days ! Sir Mark is well — leastways 
he^s sadly changed. Where’s Mr. Duke ? 
him ! My young lady’s fainting !’* 

And this was Theresa’s return home. None 
ever knew how much she had suffered since she 
had left home. If any one had known, Victo- 
riiie would never have stood there dressed in 
that mourning. She put it on, sorely against her 
will, for the purpose of upholding the lying 
fiction of Thcresa^s having been a nappy pros- 
perous marriage. She was always indignant if 
any of the old servants fell back into the once 
familiar appellation of Miss Theresa. "The 
countess,” she would say, in lofty rebuke. I 
What passed between Theresa and her father 
j at lhat first interview no one ever knew. 

I Whether she told him anything of her married 
life, or whether she only soothed the tears he 
shed on seeing her again, by sweet repetition 
of tender words and caresses — such as are the 
sugared pabulum of age as well as of infancy — 
no one ever knew. Neither Duke nor his wife 
ever heard her allude to the time she had passed 
in Paris, except in the most cursory and superficial 
I manner. Sir Mark, was anxious to show her that 
all w'as forgiven, and would fain have displaced 1 
Bessy from her place as lady of the castle, and j 
made Theresa taxe the headship of the house, and 1 
sit at table where the mistress ought to be. And 
Bessy would have given up her onerous dignities 
without a word; for Duke was always more jea- 
lous for his wife’s position than she herself was, 
but Theresa declined to assume any sucli place in 
the household, saying, in the languid way which 
now seemed habitual to her, that English house- 
keeping, and all the domestic arrangements of an 
English country house were cumbrous and weari- 
some to her ; th%t if Bessy would continue to act 
as she had d«ne hitherto, *aud w'ould so forestal 
what must be her natural duties at some future 
period, she, Theresa, should be infinitely obliged. 
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Bessy consented, and in everything tried to 
remember what Theresa liked, and how affairs 
were ordered in the old Theresa days. She 
wished the servants to feel that ** the countess” 
had equal rights with herself in the manage- 
ment of the house. But she, to whom the 
housekeeper takes her accounts — she in whose 
hands the power of conferring favours and 
privileges remains de facto— will always be 
lield by servants as the mistress ; and Theresa’s 
claims soon sank into the background. At first, j 
she was too broken-spirited, too languid, to care } 
for anything but quiet rest in her mtlier’s com- 
panionship. They sat sometimes for hours hand 
m hand ; or they sauntered out on the terraces, | 

hardly speaking, but happy ; because they vrere I 

once more together, and once more on loving j 

terms. Theresa grew strong during this time | 

of gentle brooding peace. The pinched pale j 

face of anxiety lined with traces of suffering, | 

relaxed into the soft oval ; the light came into j 

the eyes, the colour came into the cheeks. j 

But, in the autumn after Theresa’s return, 

Sir Mark died ; it had been a gradual decline of | 
strength, and his last moments were passed in 
her arms. Her new misfortune threw licr back 1 
into the wan worn creature she had been when 
she first came home, a widow, to Crowley Castle ; 1 

she shut herself up in her rooms, and allowed | 
no one to come near her but Victorine. Neither 
Duke nor Bessy was admitted into the darkened 
rooms, which slie had hung with black cloth 
in solemn funereal state. 

Victorine’s life since her return to tlic castle 
liad been anything but peaceable. New powers 
had arisen in the housekeeper’s room. Madam 
Brownlow had her maid, far more exacting than 
Madam Brownlow herself; and a new house- 
keeper reigned in the place of her who was 
formerly but an echo of Victorine’s opinions. 
Victorine’s owm temper, too, was not improved 
by her four years abroad, and there was a 
general disposition among the servants to rcbist 
all her assumption of authority. She felt her 
powcrlcssness after a struggle or two, but trea- 
sured up her vengeance. If she had lost power 
over the household, however, there was no 
diminution of her influence over her mistress. 

It was her device at last that lured the countess 
out of her gloomy seclusion. 

Almost tlie only creature Victorine cared for, 
besides TJieresa, was the little Mary Brownlow. 
What there was of softness in her woman’s na- 
ture, seemed to come out towards children; 
though, if the child had been a hoy instead of a 
girl, it is probable that Victorine might not have 
taken it into her good graces. As it was, the 
French nurse and the English child were capital 
friends ; and when Victorine sent Mary into the 
countess’s room, and bade her not be afraid, 
but ask the lady in her infantine babble to come 
out and see Mary’s snow-man, she knew that th6 
little one, for her sake, would put her small band 
into Theresa’s, and thus plead with more suc- 
cess, because with less purpose, than any one 
else had 'been able to plead. Out came Theresa, 

[ colourless and,, sad, bolding Mary Ijy the hand* 
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They went, unobserved as they thought, to the 
great gallery-window, and looked out into the 
court-yard ; then Tlieresa returned to her rooms. 
But the ice was broken, and before the winter 
was over, Theresa fell into her old ways, and 
sometimes smiled, and sometimes even laughed, 
until chance visitors again spoke of Her rare 
‘ beauty and her courtly grace. 

It was noticeable that Theresa revived first 
out of her lassitude to an interest in all Duke’s 
j pursuits. She grew weary of Bessy's small cares 
j and domestic talk — now about the servants, 
1 now about her mother and the Parsonage, now 
i about the parish. She questioned Duke about 
his travels, and could enter into his apprecia- 

I tioii and judgment of foreign notions ; she per- 
j ceived the latent powers of his mind ; she became 

I I impatient of their remaining dormant in countiy 
ll seclusion. She had spoken of leaving Crow Icy 
;! Castle, and of finding some other homo, soon 
, i after her father’s death ; but both Duke and 

Bessy had urged her to stay with them. Bossy 
I saying, in the pure innocence of her heart, how 
I : glad she was that, in tlie probably increasing 
; cares of her nursery, Duke would have a com- 
! panion so much to his mind. 

'1 About a year after Sir Mark’s death, the 
, ; nicmber for Sussex died, and Tlieiesa set herself 
' to stir up Duke to assume his place. With 
I some difficulty (for Bessy was passive : perhaps 
even opposed to the scheme in her quiet way), 

! Theresa succeeded, and Duke was elected, ^ She 
was vexed at Bessy’s torpor, as she called if, in 
. the whole affair; Vexed as slie now often was 
I,' witli Bessy’s sluggisli interest in all things be- 
yond lier immediate ken. Once, when Theresa 
ti’jod to make Bessy perceive bow Duke might 
: shmc aud rise in his new sphere, Bessy burst 

info tears, and said, “ You speak as if his ])rc- 
, sence here were nothing, and his fame m Loudon 
everything. I caimut help fearing that he will 
I leave off caring for all the quiet ways in w Inch we 
J I IniTc been so happy ever since we w ere married.” 
'I “ But wdien he is here,” replied Theresa, “ aud 
when he wants to talk to you of politics, of 
foieign news, of great public interests, you drag 
j luiii down to your level of woman’s cares.” 

; “ Do I ?” said Bessy. “ Do I drag him 

i ! down ? I wish I was cleverer ; but you know, 
j Theresa, I was never clever in anything but 
I housewifery.” 

I Theresa was touched for a moment by this 
humility. 

I “ Yet, Bessy, you have a great deal of judg- 
I ment, if yon wilfbut exercise it. Try and take 
1 an interest in all he cares for, as well as making 
j him try and take an interest in home affairs.” 

But, somehow, this kind of conversation too 
! often ended in dissatisfaction on both sides ; aud 
I j the servants gathered, from induction rather than 
j ' .from words, that the two ladies w^ere not on the 
j I most cordial terms ; however friendly they might 

I i wish to be, and might strive to appear. Madam 

I I Hawtrey, too, allowed her jealousy of Theresa to 
j deepen inib dislike. She was jealous because, 

I in some unreasonable way, she had taken it into 
j her head tjiat Theresa’s presence at the castle 


was the reason My she was not urged to take 
up, her abode there on Sir Mark’s^death ; as if 
there were not rooms and suites of rooms enough 
to lodge a wilderness of dowagers in the buila- 
ing, it the owner so wished. But Duke had 
certain ideas pretty strongly fixed in his mind ; 
and one was a repugnance to his mother-in-law’s 
constant company. But he greatly increased her 
income as soon as he had it in his power, and 
left it entirely to herself how she shorn d spend it. 

Having now the means of travelling about. 
Madam Hawtrey betook herself pretty frequently 
to such watering-places as were in vogue at that 
day, or went to pay visits at the houses of those 
friends who occasionally came lumbering up in 
shabby vehicles to visit their cousiu Bessy at the 
castle. Theresa cared little for Madam Haw- 
trey’s coldness; perhaps, indeed, never per- 
ceived it. She gave up striving with Bessy, 
too; it was hopeless to try to make lier an 
intellectual ambitious companion to her hus- 
band. He had spoken in the House ; he had 
written a pamphlet that made much noise ; the 
minister of the day had sought him out, and 
was trying to attach him to the govern- 
ment. Tlieresa, with h^n' Parisian experience 
of the way in which ^women influenced ])oli- 
tics, would have given anything for the Browm- 
lows to have taken a house m London. She 
longed to sec the great politicians, to find 
herself in the thick of the struggle for place 
aiKi power, the brilliant centre of all that was 
worth hearing and seeing in the kingdom. 
There nad been some talk of this same Loudon 
house; but Bessy Jiad pleaded against it earnestly 
w liile Theresa sat by in indignant silence, until 
she could bear the discussion no longer ; going 
off to her own sitting-room, where Victorine 
was at w'ork. Here her pent-up ivords found 
vent — not addressed to her servant, but not 
restrained before her : 

“ 1 camiot bear it — to see him cramped ‘in by 
her uaiTow mind, to hear her w'eak seliish argu- 
ments, urged because she feels she would be out 
of place beside him. And Duke is hampered 
with tiiis woman : he whose powers am unknown 
even tO' himself, or he would put ner feeble 
naiurc on one side, and seek his higher atmo- 
sphere. How he would shine \ How he docs 
shine ! Good Heaven ! To think ” 

And here she sank into silence, wat ched by 
Victorine’s furtive eyes, 

Duke had excelled all he had previously 
done by some great burst of eloquence, aud 
the country rang with his words. He was 
to come down to Crowley Castle for a par- 
liamentary recess, which occurred almost im- 
mediately after this. Theresa calculated the 
hours of each part of the complicated journey, 
aud could have told to five minutes when he 
might be expeettd; but the baby was ill and 
absorbed all Bessy’s attention. She in the 
nursery by the cradle in which the child slejil, 
when her husband came riding^ ujj to the castle 
gate. But Theresa was at the gate ; her hair 
all out of pow’^der, and blowing away into dis- 
hevelled curls, as the hood of her cloak fell back ; 
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her lips parted with a breathless welcome ; her doctor came, and stole in on tip-toe, rejoicing in 

eyes suinmg out love and pride. Duke was but the effect of Ms drugs. They all stood round 

mortal. All London chanted bis rising fame; the bed; Duke, Theresa, Viet orine. Suddenly 
and here in his home Theresa seemed to be the the doctor — a strange change upon him, a 
only person who appreciated him. strange fear in his face— felt the patient’s pulse, 

j ‘ The servants clustered in the great hall ; for it put his ear to her open lips, called for a glass 
1 was now some length of time since he had been — a featner. The mirror was not dimmed, the . 

I at home. Victorine was there, with some head- delicate fibres stirred not, Bessy was dead. 

! gear for her lady ; and when, in reply to his in- I pass rapidly over many months. Theresa 

1 quiry for his wife, the grave butler asserted that was again overwhelmed with grief, or rather, I j 

I she was with young master, who was, they feared, should say, remorse ; for now that Bessy was i 

I very seriously ill, victorine said, with the fami- gone, and buried out of sight, all her innocent I 

liarity of an old servant, and as if to assuage virtues, all her feminine homeliness, came vividly | 
I^e’s anxiety : “Madam fancies the child is ill, into Theresa’s mind — not as wearisome, but as | 
because she can think of nothing but him, and acMiirable, qualities of which she had been too | 
perpetual watching has made her nervous.” The blind to perceive the value. Bessy had been | 
child, however, was really ill ; and after a brief her own old compamon too, in the happy days j 
greeting to her husband, Bessy returned to her of childhood, and of innocence. Theresa rather l 
nursery, leaving Theresa to question, to hear, to shunned than sought Duke’s company now. j 
sympathise. That night she gave way to an- She remained at the castle, it is true, and Madam i 
other burst of disparaging remarks on poor Hawtrey, as Theresa’s only condition of con- ! 
motherly homely Bessy, and that night Victorine tinning where she was, came to live undt r tiie i 
thought she read a deeper secret in Theresa’s same I'oof. Duke felt his wife’s death deep.y, j 
heart. but reasonably, as became his character, lie ' 

The child was scarcely ever out of its mother’s was perplexca by Theresa’s bursts of grief, i 
1 arms ; but the illness became worse, and it was knowing, as he dimly did, that she and Be^sy 
! nigh unto death. Some crearn had been set aside had not lived together in perfect hamony. But ' 

1 for the little wailing creature, and Victorine had he was much in London now; a rising state *>- 
• unwittingly used it for the making of a cosmetic man; and when, in autumn, he spent some time ' | 
i for her mistress. When the servant in charge at the castle, he was full of admiration for the ' 
i of it reproved her, a quarrel began as to their strangely patient way in whicli Theresa bchai cd ' 

I respective mistress’s right to give orders in the towards tne old lady. It seemed to Duke tiiat ; 

1 household. Before the dispute ended, pretty in his absence Madam Hawtrey had assumed .. b- ' 
j strong things had been said on both sides. solute power in his household, and that the high- ^ j 
, The child died. The heir was lifeless; the spirited Theresa submitted to her fantasies wi lb I 
servants were in whispering dismay, and bustling even more docility than her own daughter would 
discussion of their mourning ; Duke felt the have done. Towards Mary, Theresa was always . 

^ vanity of fame, as compared to a baby’s life, kind and indulgent. 

Theresa was full of sympathy, but dared not Another autumn came; and before it went, '! 

express it to him ; so tender was her heart old tics were renewed, and Theresa was pledged | 

becoming. Victorine regretted the death in her to become Lor cousin’s wife. I 

own way. Bessy Jay speechless, and tearless; There were two people strongly affected ’nj ,i 
not caring for loving voices, nor for gentle this uevrs when it was promulgated ; one — and i 
touches ; taking neither food nor drink ; neither this Avas natural under tiie circumstances — was | 
sleeping nor weeping. “ Send for her mother,” Madam Hawtrey; who chose to resent the | 
the docto]ijfcaid ; for Madam Hawtrey was away muiTiago as a deep personal offence to herself ' 
on her visits, and the letters telling her of heV as well as to her daughter’s memory, and who i 
t gmndchild’s illness had not reached her in the sternly rejecting all Theresa’s entreaties, and ' 
slow-delaying cross-country posts of those days. Duke’s invitation to continue her residence at j 
So she was sent for ; by a man riding express, the castle, went off into lod^j^ings in the village. | 
as a quicker and surer means than the post. The other person strongly affected by the news, | 
Meanwhile, the nurses, exhausted by their was Victorine. i 

watching, found the care of little Mary oy day, Prom being a dry active energetic middle- | 
quite enough. Madam’s maid sat up with Bessy aged woman, she now, at the time of Theresa’s i 
for a night or two ; Duke striding in from time engagement, sank into the passive languor of 
to time through the dark hours t,o look at the advanced life. It seemed as if she felt no more ! 
white motionless face, which Avould have seemed need of effort, or strain, or exertion. She sought 
like the face of one dead, but for the long- solitude; liked nothing better than to sit in 

quivering sighs that came up from the over- her room adjoining Theresa’s dressing-room, 

laden heart. The doctor tried his dinigs, in sometimes sunk in a reverie, sometimes ein- 
vain, and then he tried again. This night, ployed on an intricate piece of knitting with. 
Victorine at her own earnest request, sat almost spasmodic activity. But wherever The- 
up instead of Ijie maid. As usual, towards resa went, thither would Victorine go. Theresa 
midnight, Duke came stealing in with shaded had imagined that W old nurse would prefer 
light. “ Hush 1” said Victorine, her finger being left at the castle, in the soothing tran- | 
on her lips. “ She sleeps at last.” Morning quilhty of the country, to accompanying her and 
dawned faint and pale, and still she slept.^ The her husband to *the house in Grosv^or-square, j 
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which they had taken for 'the parliamentary 
season. But the mere offer of a choice seemed 
to irritate Victorine inexpressibly. She looked 
upon the proposal as a sign that Theresa con- 
sidered her as superannuated— that her nursling 
was weary of her, and wished to supplapt her 
services by those of a younger maid. It seemed 
'impossible to dislodge this idea when it had once 
entered into her head, and it led to frequent 
bursts of temper, in which sheviolentlyupbraided 
Theresa for her ingratitude towards so faithful 
a follower. 

One day, Victorine went a little further in 
her expressions than usual, and Theresa, usually 
so forbearing towards her, turned at last. 
“ Keally, Victorine !** she said, “»this is misery 
to botli of us. You say you never feel so wicked 
as when I am near you ; that my ingratitude is 
such as would be disowned by fiends ; what can 
I, what must I do ? You say you ai*e never so un- 
imppy as wiien you are near me ; must we, l lien, 
part ? AVould that be for your happiness 

“ And is that what it has come to !” exclaimed 
Victorine. “ In my country they reckon a buiid- 
ing secure against \^md and storm and all the 
ravages of time, if the first mortar used has been 
tempered with human blood. But not even our 
JO '.lit secret., though it was tempered well witli 
blood, can hold our lives togetlicr \ How much 
le&.s all the care, all the love, that 1 lavished upon 
you ui the days of my youth and strength !” 

Theresa came close to the chair in which Vic- 
toriiie was seated. She took hold of her hand 
and held it fast in her own. “ Speak, Victorine,’' 
said she, hoarsely, “and tell me what jou mean. 

IS our joint secret? And what do you 
mean by its being a secret of blood ? Speaic oat. 
I WILL know.” 


“ As if you do not know !” replied Victorine, 
harshly. “You don’t remember my visits to 
Biaiicoui, the Italian chemist in the .Maiais, 
long ago ?” She looked into Theresa’s face, to 
see if her words had suggested any deeper mean- 
ing than met the ear. No ; Theresa’s look was 
stern, but free and innocent. 

“ You told me you went there to learn the 
composition of certain unguents, and cosmetics, 
and domestic medicines.” 

“Ay, and paid high for my knowledge, too,” 
said Victorine, with a low chuckle. “ I learned 
more tlian you have mentioned, rny lady coun- 
tess. I learnt the secret nature of many drugs 
— to speak plainly, I learnt the art of poisoning. 
And,” suddenly standing up, “ it was for your 
sake I learnt it. Por your service — you— who 
w'ould fain cast me off in my old age. Por you !” 

Theresa blanched to a deadly white. But she 
tried to move neither feature nor limb, nor to 
avert her eyes for one moment from the eyes 
that defied her. ** For my service, Victorine" ?” 

“ Yes I The quieting draught was all ready 
for your husband, when they brought him home 
dcaa.” i 


“ Thank God his death does not lie at your 
door !” * 

“Thank God?** mocked Victorine. “The 
wish for his ’death does lie at ycAir door ; and 


the intent to rid you of him does lie at my door. 
And I am not ashamed of it. Not. 1 1 It was 
not for myself I would have done it, but because 
you suffered so. He had struck you, whom I 
had nursed on my breast.*’ 

“ Ob, Victorine !” said Theresa, with a 
shudder. “Those days are past. Do not lei 
us recai them. I was so wicked because I was 
so miserable ; and now I am so happy, so in- 
expressibly happy, that— do let me try to make 
you happy too !” 

“ You ought to try,” said Victorine, not yet 
pacified; “can’t you see how the incomplete 
action once stopped by Pate, was tried again, 
and with success ; and liow you are now reaping 
the benefit of my sin, if sin it was ?” 

“ Victorine ! I do not know what you mean !” 
But some terror must have come over her, she 
so trembled and so shivered. 

“ Do jou not indeed ? j\ladame Brownlow, 
the country girl from Crowdey Parsonage, needed 
sleep, and would fain forget the little child’s 
death that was ])ressing on her brain. I helped 
the doctor to his end. She sleeps now, and she 
has met her baby before this, if priests* tales 
are true. And you, my beauty, my queen, 
you reign in her stead ! " Don’t treat the poor 
Victorine as if she were mad, aud speaking in 
her madness. I have heard of tricks like that 
being played, wiieii the crime was done, and the 
criminal of use no longer.” 

That evening, Duke was surprised by his wife’s 
enfreaf' ana petition that she might leave him, 
aud return with Victorine and her other per- 
sonal servants to the seclusion of Crowley Castle. 
Slie, the great London toast, the powerful en- 
(‘hanlross of society, and most of all, the dar- 
ling wife and true companion, with tliis sudden 
fancy for this complete retirement, and for 
leaving her husband when he was first fuUy 
entering into the cornprcheiibion of all that 
a wife might be! Was it ill health Only 
last night she had been in dazzling beauty, 
in brilliant spirits ; this morning only, she had 
been so merry and tender. But Theresa de- 
nied that she was in any way indispc^cd ; and 
seemed suddenly so unwilling to spesi of her- 
self, aud so much depressed, that Duke saw no- 
thing for it but to gram her wish and let her 
go. Ho missed her terribly. No more pleasant 
tete-a-tele breakfasts, enlivened by her sense 
and wit, and cheered by her pretty caressing 
ways. No gentle secretary now, to sit by ids side 
(hrougli long long hours, never weary. When 
I he went into society, he no longer found his ap- 
jiearance watched and waited for by the loveliest 
woman there. When he came homo from the 
House at night, there was no one to take an in- 
terest in his speeches, to be indignant at all that 
annoyed him, and charmed and proud of all the 
admiration he had won. He longed for the 
time to come when he would be able to go down 
for a day or two to see his wife ; for her letters 
appeared to him dull, and fiat afey her bright 
companionship. No wonder that her letters came 
out of a heavy heart, knowing what she knew. 

She scarcely dared to go near Victorine, 
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whose moods were becomiiij^ as rariable as sertion were true that she had nothing on her 
though she were indeed the mad woman she had mind. Nothing. 

, tauntingly defied Theresa to call her. At times “Huijjonr him at least, my dear lady!” said } 
she was miserable because Theresa looked so the doctor, who had known Theresa from her : 
ill, and seemed so deeply unhappy. At other infancy, but who, living at the distant county 
« limes she was jealous because she fancied town, was only called in on the Olympian occa- 
Theresa slirank from her and avoided her. So, sions of great state illnesses. “ Humour your 
wearing her life out with passion, Yictorinc’s husband, and perhaps do yourself some good 
! health grew daily worse and worse during that too, by consenting to his desire that you should 
summer. have change of air. Brighthelmstone is a quiet | 

i Theresa’s only comfort seemed to be little village by the sea-side. Consent, like a gracious j 
I Mary’s society. She seemed as though she lady, to go there for a few weeks.” 

' could not lavish love enough upon the mo- So, Theresa, worn out with opposition, i 
I therless child, who repaid Theresa’s affec- consented, and Duke made all the arrange- i 
I tion with ail the pretty demonstrativeness of meiits for taking her, and little Mary, and the 
, her age. She would carry the little three- necessary sui^ of servants, to Brighton, as we 
year-old maiden in her arms when she went to call it now; He resolved in his own mind that 
see Victorine, or would have Mary playing Theresa’s personal attendant should be sonic 
about in her dressing-room, if the old French- woman young enough to watch and wait upon i 
w'oman, for some jealous freak, would come her mistress, and not Victorine, to whom Theresa | 
i and arrange her lady’s hair with her trem- was in reality a servant. But of this plan, neither | 
I bling hands. To avoid giving offence to Vic- Theresa nor’ Vietprine knew anything until the j 
iorine, Theresa engaged no other maid; to former was in the carriage with her husband ^ 
1 shun over-much or over-frank conversation with some miles distant from the castle. Then lie, a ; 

I Victorine, she always had little Mary with her little exultant in the good management by which i 

I I when there was a chance of the Freiicli waiting- he supposed he had spared liis wife the pain and j 
j maid coming in. For, the presence of the child trouble of decision, told her that Victorine was 

i was a liolv restraint even on Victoriiie’s tongue : left behind, and tliat a new accomplished London ' 
; ishe woula sometimes check her fierce tem])er, to maid would aw'ait her at her journey’s end. : 
I caress the little creature playing at her knees ; Thci'esa only exclaimed “ 0 1 What w'ill 
' and would only dart a covert bitter sting at Victorine say and covered her face, and sat ! 
I Theresa under the guise of a w^anring against shivering and speechless. | 

iii^atitude, to Mary. " ‘ What Victorine did say, wdiou she found out | 

! Theresa drooped "^aiid drooped in this dread- the trick, as slie esteemed it, that had been | 

j ful life. She sought out Madam Haw'trey, and played upon iicr, was too terrible to repeat. She j 
prayed her to come on a long visit to the castle, lashed herself up into an ungovenied passion ; i 
; She was lonely, she said, asking for madam’s and then became so really and seriously ill that 1 
^ I company as a favour to herself Madam Haw- the servants w*ent to fetch Madam*Ha\vtrey in i 
j trey was difficult to persuade; but the more terror and dismay. But w'henthat lady came, | 
I she resisted, the more Theresa entreated ; and, V ictorine shut her eyes, and refused to look at | 
! when once madam was at the castle, her own her. “ She has got her daughter in her hand 1 j 
j dauyitcr had never been so dulifui, so humble I will not look!” Shaking all the time she ; 
j a slave to her slightest fancy as was the proud uttered these awT-stricken words, as if she were j 

I Theresa now. in an ague-fit. ‘"Bring the countess back to ! 

j I Yet, for all this, the lady of the castle drooped me. Let /ler face the dead woman standing there, I 

! I and drooped, and wdien Duke came down to sec 1 will not do it. They wanted her to sleep—and 

I I his darling he was in utter dismay al her looks, so did the countess, that she might step into her 

'! Yet she said she was well enough, only tired, lawdul place. Theresa, Theresa, where are you ? 

It If she had anything more upon her mind, You tempted me. What I did, I did in your ser- 

1 1 siie refused him her confidence. Ho watched vice. And you have gone away, and left me alone 

her nan-owly, trying to forcstal her smallest with the dead woman ! It was the same drug as 
desires. lie saw her tender afl'ectioii for Mary, the doctor gave, after all — only he gave little, 
and thought he had never seen so lovely and and 1 gave much. jNIy lady the countess spent 

tender a mother to another woman’s child. He her money well, when she sent me to the old 

v'ondered at her patience with Madam Hawtrey, Italian to learn his trade. Lotions for the com- 
remembering how often his own stock had been plexion, and a discriminating use of poisonous 
exhausted by his mother-in-law, and how the dnigs. I discriminated, and Theresa profited ; 
brilliant Theresa had formerly scouted and and now she is his wife, and has left me here , 
♦ flouted at the vicar’s wife. With all this re- alone with the dead woman. Theresa, Theresa, 

1 newed sense of his darling’s virtues and charms, come back and save me from the dead woman !” 
i the idea of losing her was too terrible to bear. Madam Hawtrey stood by, horror-stricken. 

He would listen to no picas, to no objections. “Fetch the vicar,” said she, under her breath. 
Before he returned to town, where his presence to a servant. 

was a politjcaf necessity, he sought the best “The village doctor is coming,” said some one i 
medical advice that could be ‘had m the neigh- near. How she raves ! Is it delirium ?” | 

bburhood. The doctors came ; they could make “ It is no delirium,” said Bessy’s mother. ; 
but little out of Theresa, if her vehement as- “ Would to Heaven it were 1” * i 
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Theresa had a happy day with her husband at 
Brighthelmstone beiore he set off on his return 
to London. She watched lum riding away, his 
servant following with his portmanteau. Often 
i and often did Duke look back at the figure of 
I his wife, waving her handkerchief, till a turn of 
the road hid her from his sight. He had to pass 
, • through a little village not ten miles from his 
I home, and there a servant, with his letters and 
I further luggage, was to await him. There he 
' found a mysterious, imperative note, requiring 
his immediate presence at Crowley Castle. 
Something in the awe-stricken face of the 
servant from the castle, led Duke to question 
t him. But all he could say was, that Victorine ' 
I lay dying, and that Madam Hawtrey had said i 
I that after that letter the master was sure to I 
I return, and so would need* no luggage. Some- 
|i thing lurked behind, evidently. Duke rode home 
; I at speed. The vicar was looking out for him. 

: j My dear boy,” said he, relapsing into the old 
' I relations of tutor and pupil, “ prepare yourself.” 

!| “What for?” said Duke, abruptly; for the 

I being told to prepare himself, without being 
' j told for what, irritated him in liis present mood. 

I I “ Victorine is dead ?” 

! I “ No I She says she will not die until she has 
! I seen you, and got you to forgive her, if Madam 

I Hawtrey will not. But fir.^ read this : it is a 

I terrible confession, made by lier before me, a 

magistrate, believing liertelf to be on the point 
! ofSeath!” . 

! Duke read the paper — containing little more 
i in point of detail than I have already given — 

I the horrible words taken down in the short-hand 

i in which the vicar used to write his mild prosy 

1 sermons : his pupil knew the character ot old. 

Duke rett it twice. Then he said: “She is 
raving, poor creature !” But for all that, his 
i heart*s blood ran cold, and he would fain not 
I have faced the woman, but would rather have 
remained in doubt to his dying day. 

He went up the stairs three steps at a time, 

' and then turned and faced the vicai*, with a look 

I like the stern calmness of death. “ 1 wish to 

see her alone.” He turned out all the watching 
. women, and then he went 1o the bedside where 
I Victorine sat, half propped up with pillows, 
watching all his doings and his looks, with her 
' iiollow awful eyes. “Now, Victorine, I will 
I read this paper aloud to you. Perhaps your 
I mind has been wandering ; but you understand 
me now A feeble murmur oi’ assent^ met his 
listening ear. “ If any statement in this paper 
! be not true, make me a sign. Hold up your hand 
— for God’s sake hold up your hand. And if 
yon can do it with truth in this, your hour of 
dying, Lord have mercy upon you ; but if you 
! cannot hold up your "hand, then Lord have 
; mercy upon me 1” 

He read the paper slowly ; clause by clause 
I ' he read the paper. No sign ; no uplifted band. 

' At the end she spoke, and he bent his head to 
listen. “ The Countess— Theresa you know— 

! she who has left me to die alone — she” — then 

I mortal strength failed, and Duke was left alone 

I I in the chamber of death. , 


He stayed in tbe chamber many minutes, quite ; 
still. Then he left the room, and said to the 
first domestic he could find, “The woman is ; 
dead. See that she is attended to.” But he 
went to the vicar, and had a long long talk with 
him. He sent a confidential servant for little 
Mary— on some pretext, hardly careful, or* 
plaqsible enough ; but his mood was desperate, 
and lie seemed to forget almost everything but 
Bessy, his first wife, his innocent girlish bride. 

Theresa could ill spare her little darling, and 
was perplexed by the summons ; but an explana- 
tion of it was to come in a day or two. It came. 

“ Victorine is dead ; I need say no more. She 
could not carry her awful secret into the next 
world, but told all. I can think of nothing but 
my poor Bessy, delivered over to the cruelty of 
such a woman. And you, Theresa, I leave you 
to your conscience, for you have slept in my 
bosom. Henceforward I am a stranger to'jou. 

: By the time you receive this, T, and my child, and 
I that poor murdered ^rl’s mother, will have left 
I England. What will be our next step I know 
I not. My agent will do for you what you need.” 

I Theresa sprang up and rang her bell with 
mad haste. “ Get me a horse !” she cried, “and | 
bid William be ready to ride with me for his 1 
life — for my life— along the coast, to Dover !’* 

They rode and thev galloped through the night, 
scarcely staying to bait their horses. But when 
they came to Dover, they looked out to sea upon 
the white sails that bore Duke and his child 
away. Theresa was too late, and it broke her 
heart. She lies buried in Dover churchyard. 
Alter long years Duke returned to England ; but 
his place in parliament knew him no more, and 
his uaughter’s husband sold Crowley Castle to a 
stranger. 


III. 

now THE SIUE-EOOIM WAS ATTENDED BV A 
DOCTOR. 

How the Doctor found his way into our 
society, none of us can tell. It did not, occur to 
us to inquire into the matter at the time, and 
now the point is lost in the dim obscurity of 
the past. W c only know that he appeared sud- 
denly and mysteriously. It was shortly after 
we had formed our Mutual Admiration Society, 
in this very room in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. 

We were "discussing things in general in our 
usual amiable way, admiring poets, worshipping 
heroes, and taking all men and all things for ] 
what they seemed. We were young and in- 
genuous, pleased with our own ideas, and with 
each other’s ; full of belief and trust in all things 
good and noble, and with no hatred, save for 
ndiat was false, and base, and mean. In this 
spirit we were commenting with indignation 
upon a new heresy with regard to the age of 
the world, when a strange voice broke in upon 
our conversation. 

“ I beg your pardon ; you are wrong. The j 
age of the world is exactly turcip millions eiglit 
hundred and ninety-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five years, eight months, four- 
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teen days, nine hours, thirty*£ve minutes, and 
seTentc^ seconds.” 

At the first sound of this nivsterious voice we 
all looked up, and perceived standing on the 
hearth-rug before the fire by which you sit, 
Major, a little closely-knit, middle-aged man, 
’ dressed in black. He had a hooked nose, piercing 
black eyes, and a grizzled beard, and his head 
was covered with a shock of crisp dark hair. 
Our first impulse was to resent the atranger*s in- 
terference as an impertinence, and to demand 
what business he had in that room in Mrs. Lir- 
riper’s house, sacred to the social meetings of 
the Mutual Admiration Society ? But we no 
sooner set eyes upon him than the impulse was 
checked, and we remained for a minute or so 
gazing upon the stranger in silence. We saw 
at a glance that he was no mere meddling fool. 
He was considerably older than any of us there 
present, his face beamed with inrelligence, his 
eyes sparkled with humour, and his whole ex- 
prcission was that of a man confident of mental 
strength and superiority. The look on his face 
seemed to imply that he had reckoned us all up 
in an instant. So much were we impressed by 
the stranger's appearance, that we quite forgot 
the queries which had naturally occurred to us 
when he interrupted our conversation : Who arc 
you ? Where do you belong to ? How did you 
come here ? It was allowable for a member of 
the society to introduce a friend ; but none of 
us had introduced him, and we were the only 
members in the room. None of us had seen 
him enter, nor had wc been conscious of his 
presence until we heard his voice. On corn- 
pairing notes afterwards, it was found that the 
same thought had flitted across all our minds. 
Had he conie down the chimney ? Or up through 
the floor ? But at the time, as we saw iio 
smoke and smelt no brimstone, we dismissed 
the suspicion for the more nat ural explanation 
that some member had introduced him, and had 
gone away, leaving him tJicre. I was mentally 
framing a civil question with the view of eluci- 
dating this point, when the stranger, who spoke 
with a foreign accent, again addressed us. 

“ I trust/’ he said, “I am not intruding upon 
your society; but the subject of your discussion 
is one that I have studied deeply, and I was be- 
trayed into a remark by-— by my enthusiasm ; I 
beg you will piirdon me.” 

He said this so affably, and with so much 
dignified politeness of an elderly kind, that we 
were all disarmed, and protested, in a body, that 
there was no occasion for any apology. And it 
followed upon this, in some sort of insensible 
way, that the stranger came and took a scat 
among ns, and spent tin .-vening with us, proving 
a match for ns m the ^try gaiety of our discus- 
sions, and more than a match for us in all kinds 
of knowledge. We were all charmed with the 
stranger, and he appeared to be highly pleased 
with us. When he went away he shook hands 
with us with marked cordiality and warmth, and 
left us his card, it bore this inscription ; 

Doctor Gouath, Ph.D, 


After this, the doctor regularly frequented our 
society, and we took his coming as a matter of 
course ; being quite content to accept his great 
learning and numerous accomplishments as a 
certificate of his eligibility for membership in 
our fraternity. It was no wonder that we came 
to look upon the doctor as a great personage. 

His fund of knowledge was inexhaustible. Hb‘ 
seemed to know everything— not generally and 
in a superficial manner— but particularly and 
minutely. It was not, however, by making a 
parade of his knowledge that he gave us this j 
impression. He let it out incidentally, as oc- | 
casion required. If lan^age were the topic, i 
the doctor, by a few off-hand remarks, made it i 
plain to us th£\;t he was acquainted with almost | 
every language under the sun. He spoke Eng- | 
lish with an accent which partook of the cha- 
racter of almost every modern tongue. If law | 
came up, he could discourse of codes and jndg- | 
meiits with the utmost famiharity, citing act, 
chapter, and section, as if the whole study of liis ' 
life had been law. So with jiolitics, history, ; 
geology, clieuiistry, mechanics, and even medi- 
cine. Nothing came amiss to Doctor Goliath. 

He w’as an animated Cyclopaedia of universal 
knowledge. But there was nothing of the pedant 
about him. He 1 realed his learning as bagat die ; | 

he threw off bis knowledge as other people thrown 
off jokes ; he was only serious when lie mixed 
a salad, brewed a bowl of punch, or played a ; j 
game of piquet. He was not at all proud of , 
being able to translate the Ratcatcher's Daughter ' 1 
into six languages, including Greek and Arabic ; 
but he believed he was the only man on the face 
of the earth who knew tlie exact proportions of , 
oil and vinegar requisite for the prop^ mixture 
of a potato-salad. It was impossible to resist 
i he spell of Doctor Goliath’s w onderful character. 

He was learned in the highest degree ; yet he lirui | 
all the reckless jollity of a schoolboy, and could 
talk nonsense and make sport of wisdom and i 
philosophy better than any of us. He took our : 
society by storm; he became an oracle; w^e ; 
quoted him as an authority, and spoke of him i 
as Ue doctor, as if there were no other doctor • 
on the face of the eartii. 1 1 

Shortly before the docloi’'^ appearance among | 
us, Ave, the members of the Mutual Admiration I 
Society, had sworn ctonial friendship. We liad ' 
vowed ever to love each otlicr, ever to believe in | 
each other, ever to be true and just and kindly 1 
towards each other, and iieA*er to be estranged 
one from another either by prosperity or ad- 
versity. As a sign and symbol of our brother- 
hood, we had agreed to call each other by ! 
familiar and affectionate ablireviations of our |! 
Christian names ; and, in pursuance of this | 
amiable scheme, we Imd arranged to present ; 
each other with loving cups. As we were a 
society of little wealth,' except in the matter of . ] i 
loving kindness and mutual admiration, it was j 
resolved that the cups should be fashioned of | 
pewter, of the measure of one quart, and eacli 
with two handles. The order was given, the | 

loving-cups were made, and each bore an in- ! 

scription in thia wise ; “ To Tom fcom Sam, 
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Jack, Will, Ned, Charley, and Harry, a token of 
Friendship this inscription beinff only varied 
as redded the relative positions of donors and 
recipient. The cups were all ready, and nothing 
remained to be done but to pay the* money and 
bring them away from the shop of our Benvenuto 
Cellini, which was situated in the parish of St. 

I Mortin’s-in-the-Fields. A delay, however, oc- 
curred, owing to circumstances which I need 
not particularise furthfer than to say, that they 
were circumstances over which we had no 
control. 

I This delay, owing to the obduracy of these 
I uncontroUalile circumstances, continued for some 
I weeks, when, one evening, Tom came in with a 
] large brown paper parcel under bi% arm. It w^as 
I a parcel of strange and unwonted aspect. 

“ Ha ! ha !” cried the doctor, “ what have 
we here? Say, my Tom, is it something to eat, 
something to drink, something perchance to 
smoko ? For in such things only doth Uij t>oul 
delight.” 

“I don’t believe you when you soy that, 

I doctor,” said Tom, quite seriously ; for Tom had 

i fallen more prostrate than any of us before the 
' doctor’s great character. 

! “Not "believe me?” cried the doctor. “1: 
' mean it. Man, sir, is an animal whose only 
! mi.sfortime is, that he is endowed wit h the ac- 
cursed power of thinking. If 1 w'ere not j>os- 

ii sessed by this evil spirit of Thought, do you 
I know what I would do ?” 

Tom could form no idea what he would do. 

. “ Well, then,” said the doctor, “I would lie 

all day in the sun, and cat potato-salad out of 
I a tfougli !” 

“ What ! like a pig?” Tom exclaimed. 

“ Yes, like a pig,” said the doctor. “I never 
1 see a pig lying on clean straw, with Ids snout 
' poked into a dciigldful mess of barley-meal and 
cabliagc-leavcs, but 1 become frightfully cii- 
; vious 1” 

I “ Oh, doctor !” we all exclaimed in chorus. 

, “Fact. 1 say to myself, How much better 

i off, liow much liappicr, is this pig than 1 ! To 
i obtain my potato-salad, without which life 
would be a blank, I have to do a deed my soul 
! abhors. I have to work. The pig has no work 
I to do for that troughful of barlcy-mcal and cab- 
I bage-Ieaves. Because I am an animal endowed 
with tlic power of thought and reason, I was 
sent to school and taught to read.' See what 
misfortune, what misery, that has brought upon 
me ! You laugh, bat am 1 not driven to read 
books, and parliamentary debates, and leading 
articles ? I was induced the otiier day to attend 
a social congress. If I had been a pig, I should 
not have had to endure that.” 

“ Ah, but, doctor,” said Tom, “ the pig has no 
better part.” 

. The doctor burst into a yell of exultation. 

“ What ! The pig no better part ? Ha ! 

1 ha ! Sir, the better part of pig is pork. The 
i butcher comes to me, and to the. pi" alike; 

I but what remains of me when he has pone his 

! fell work ? You put me in a box and &erew me 

down, and srtow me away out of *ight ; and you 


pretend to grieve for me. But the pig— you eat | 
aim, and rejoice in earnest ! And that reminds i 
me that 1 shall have a pork-chop for supper. By : 
the way, is it a lettuce you have in that paper i 
parcel, Tom P” 

‘'It is not a lettuce, doctor.” 

“ Not a lettuce ! Ha ! I see something glitter 
—precious metal— gold? no, silver! to obtain 
which, in a commensurate quantity, I would 
commit crimes — murder I” 

“Oh, doctor,” said Tom, “you are giving 
yourself a character which you don’t deserve.” j 
“ Am I ?” said the doctor. “ You don’t 
know me. And after all, what is murder? ; 
Nothing. You kill two or three of your i 
fellow-creatures — a dozen for that matter ; what ' 
then? There ai-e plenty more. Do you know | 
what is the population of the earth? I will 
tell you. Exactly one thousand three hundred | 
millions eiglit hundred and ninety-nine thousand j 
SIX hundred and twenty souls. How many mur- ' 
ders are committed in the course of a year do you 
imagine ? You think only those you read oi in ; 
the newspapers. Bah I An inimiate knowledge 
of the subject enables me to inform you that the | 
number of murders committed in Great Britain ; 
and Ireland, and the Channel Islands, ammally, 
amounts to fifteen thousand seven hundred and , 
forty-five. It is one of the laws of nature for 
keeping down the population. Every man who , 
commits a murder, obeys this law.” 

Tom’s hair was beginning to stand on end, for 
the doctor said all this with a terrible fierceness 
of manner. His strange philosophy was not 
without its effect upon the rest of us. We had 
been accustomed to a good deal of freedom m 
our di‘'Cussions, but we had never ventured upon ■ 
anything so audacious as this. j 

“ Come, Tom,” said the doctor, “ unveil your j 
treasure, and let me see if it be worth my while j 
lying in wait for you in the dark lanes as you go j 
home to-night.” • * 

“ Well, no, it isn’t, doctor,” said Tom, “ for the j 
article is only of pewter.” And Tom uncovered 
his loving-cup. Circumstances had relented in ■ 
Tom’s case, and he had gone and paid for bis 
own loving-cup. 

“ Pewter !” said the doctor. “ Bah I it is not 
worth my while ; but if it had been silver, iiov*% 

why then I might ” And the doctor put on 

a diabolical expression, that seemed to signify ^ 
highway robbery accompanied with violence, 
and murder followed by immediate dissection. ! 
Presently the doctor noticed the inscription. ! 

“ Ha ! ha !” he said, “ what is this ? An in- 
scription! ‘To Tom, from Sara, Jack, Will, 
Ned, Charley, and Harry— a token of Friend- | 
ship.’ Friendship ? Ha ! ha 1 ’tis but a name, i 
an empty name, a mockery, a delusion, ^d a * ; 
snare. I tell you there is no such thing in the • 
world.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, doctor!” cried Tom, ' 
looking quite hurt. ! 

“ Ah,” returned the doctor, « you will find it 
out. I have always found it out ^ and since I | 
formed my first friendship and was deceived j 
— it is now — let me .*see now many years?— J 
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one thousand eight hundred and but no 

matter.” 

The doctor paused, as if oppressed with pain- 
ful recollections. 

“Ned,” said Sam, leaning across to me, “do 
you know what I think the doctor is 

“ No,” 1 saii 

“ Well,” he said, “ lian^d if I don’t think he 
is the Wandering Jew. Look at his boots !’* 

I looked at his boots. They were not neat 
boots : that was all I perceived about them. 

“ Don’t you observe,” said Sam, “ how flat 
and trodden down they are ? The doctor has 
done a deal of walking in those boots. Mark 
their strange and ancient shape ! Look at 
the dust upon them — it is the dust of cen- 
turies !” 

The doctor was roaring with laughter at the 
idea of our mutual presentation scheme, and 
was calling us “ innocents,” and Tom’s loving- 
I cup a “mug.” 

I Tom was getting red in the face and looking 
ashamed. In fact, we were all looking rather 
sheepish ; for it bad never struck us until now, 
how silly and sentimental we all were. We 
said nothing to the doctor about the six otlier 
loving-cups that were waiting to be paid for 
and claimed ; and when Tom, with a face as red 
I as a coal, covered up his “ mug” as the doctor 
I called it and put it away, wc were glad to 
i change the subject, to escape from our embar- 
rassment. We were so thoroughly ashamed of 
ourselves, that we endeavoured to redeem our 
characters in the eyes of the doctor, by plunging 
recklessly into any depth of cynical opinicn that 
he chose to sound. And the doctor, in the 
course of time, led us to the very bottom of 
the pit of cynicism. As we listened to him, and 
held converse with him day after day, we began 
to see liow very green aiid unsophisticated wc 
had all been. We came to know that the poets 
il and, heroes whom we had worshipped were 
j| nothing but humbugs and pretenders ; that the 
I great statesmen whom we had believed in and 
I admired, were blunderers or traitors; that the 
mighty potentates whose power and sagacity 
we had extolled, were tyrannical misci cants, 
or puppets in tbe hands of others ; that the 
philanthropists whom all men praised, were 
conceited self-seeking hypocrites ; that the 
patriots whose names we had reverenced in j 
common with all the world, were scoundrels of 
the deepest dye. Tiie doctor’s influence led us I 
on insensibly, step by step. How could we j 
resist it? It was a fascnialion. He knew 
everything, could prove everything, and had 
such a store of facts that wc had ucver heaid 
of in support of his conclusions, that it was im- 
possible, with our limited knowledge, to with- 
stand him. We were siiocked at first; but, as 
j tbe revolution proceeded, we got used to the 

I sight of blood, and saw the heads of our heroes 

I fall, with the utmost indifference. At length 

' we came to reyel in it, and soimht for new 

I victims, that* we might demolish them and do 

; our despite upon them. The doctor led the way 

! more boldly as we advanced. He hinted darkly 


at crimes in which he liad had a hand, and at | 
crimes which he would yet commit when the | 
opportunity arrived. Whenever a murder was i 
committed, the doctor was the friend and ad- I 
vocate of the murderer, and vowed fierce ven- i 

S ee against the judge and jury who con- i 
led him to be hanged. When news of war | 
and disaster came, he rubbed his hands and | 

gloated over it with glee, because he had i 

prophesied what would happen through the | 
imbecility and treason of infamous scoun- j 
drels who called themselves statesmen and | 

generals. ! 

From a Mutual Admiration Society, we be- 
came a society of iconoclasts. Tom, and 
Jack, and Sapi, and Harry, and tbe rest of us, ; 
who had begun by swearing eternal friendship, 
were now bitter disputants, despising each i 

other’s menial qualities, calling each other 
duffers behind each other’s backs, laughing 
all the old modest pretensions to scorn. The ! 
loving-cups had faded out of memory. I passed j 
the shop of our Benvenuto Cellini, the pewtercr, 
one day, and saw the whole six exposed in 
the window for sale. I called upon Tom, to 
show him an article demolishing a popular 
author whom wc had once idolised, and I ! 
noticed his loving-cup stowed away under the 1 ’ 
table with a waste-paper-basket and a spittoon, j 
It had grown dull and battered like a public- j ^ 
house pot, and was filled with short black pipes, i , 
and matclies, and ends of cigars, and rubbish. I , 
I kicked it playfully with my foot, and ! ' 
laughed ; and Tom bluslicd and put it away out j 
of sight. I ' 

Our society, in its new form, ])rospcrcd ex- i ; 
ceediugly. iVe became famous for the freedom 
of our speech and the audacity of our opinions. 

Our company was much sought after, and we 
were pioudof our originality and independence. ^ 
We spent all our leisure hours togctlicr, and ! 

our defiant discussions kept us iu a constant ; 

state of mental intoxication. But a sober mo- 
ment arrived. i 

Tom and I sat together, one gloomy day, 
alone. We were solemn and moody, and smoked |1 
in silence. At leiigih Tom said : i : 

“Ned, I passed the shop to-day, and saw || 

I those six loving-cups in the window.” j i 

I I replied, fretfully, “ Bother the loving- , 
cups !” I 

“ No,” said Tom, “ I have other thoughts at i 
this pi'cscnt moment ; I have had them often, | 
but have smothered them — smothered them i 
ruthlessly, Ned ; but they have ahyays come to 
life again. They arc very lively to-night — owing, | 
perhaps, to the fog, or the state of my liver, or | ; 
the state of my conscience — and I can’t smo- | i 
thertliem.” , ; 

“ What do you mean, Tom ?” 

“ You remember when we ordered the cups ?” i 
“Yes.” ‘ I 

“ The doctor came among us shortly after- ' 
wards.” 

“ He did.” . | 

“ And' we didn’t carry out our intention.” 1 
“ No. You paid for yours, Tom, gnd brought j i 
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' it away, but tbe rest are still unredeemed pledges 
' of affection.*’ 

! “ Exactly,” said Tom ; ** and that was owing 

1 to tbe doctor. He laughed at us. He made 
1 us ashamed of ourselves. He made me ashamed 
; of myself. But I had paid for mv cup, and 
1 brought it away, and tbe thing was done. If I 
i h^d not done it when I did, I should never have 

1 done it. What were we ashamed of ?’* 

1 “ Silliness,’* I said. 

1 ** No, kindliness and good feeling, which we 

, can’t have too much of in this short journey.” 

I I did not answer. Tom went on. 

, “This doctor has upset us all. He has 

: changed our nature. He has turned the milk 

1 of human kindness that was in us, sour. He 
is a very fascinating person, I gllint ; but who 

1 is he ? None of us know. He came among us 

1 mysteriously ; we accepted him without ques* 

1 tion. Yet we don’t know anything about him. 

; We don’t know what he is ; wliat he does ; 

[ wJjcre ho lives; or even what country he bo- 
1 longs to.” 

I “WellP” 

“ Well, I sometimes think he is the devil. 
Ho is very pleasant, but he is diabolical in all 
liis views and opinions, nevertheless. If he 
is not tlie devil, lie h,as, at any rate, played the 
devil with i<s. I feel it at quiet moments like 

I these, when we arc not excited and bandying 
; Uippant jokes and unbelieving sarcasms.” 

1 I smoked for a few moments in silence, and 

1 then said : 

“ I feel it, too, exactly as you do, Tom. 1 
, have wished to say so often, only — only 1 didn’t 

1 like.” 

“ Ned that is exactly what I have felt. Sup- 
j pose wc take courage now.” 

' “ Suppose we do,” I said. 

“ Very well, then,” said Tom. “ Let us find 
out who this Doctor Goliath, is, what he is, and 
all about Lim.” 

Tom had scarcely said the words when the 
doctor came in. He had a small bag in his hand, 
and a parcel under his arm. 

“ 1 am not going to stay this evening,” he 
said. “ 1 have work to do — work tliat tbe world 
will hear of. Ha ?” And he contracted his brows 
darkly, and laid his finger on his nose in a por- 
tentous manner. 

“ Good ni^ht,” he said ; “ if I survive, well 
and good; If not, remember me — but as to 
that, I don’t imagine for a moment that you 
' will do anything of the sort. You will say 
‘ poor wretch,’ and then go on with your jokes 
and your sport. *Tis the way of this vile world, 

1 which has been a huge mistake from the be* 

' ginning. Farewell.” 

“ Ned,” said Tom, “let us follow him.” 

; We did so. We followed him into the 

j Strand and on to the bridge, where he had an 
i altercation with the toll-keeper. We could 
j hear the words “ swindle,” “ imposition,” 

1 “ highway robbery and we saw tne doctor’s 
t face under {he lamp glaring savagely at tbe man. 

1 At length he flung down his halfpenny, and 

1 walked hurriedly on, but stopped abruptly at 

! 

the first recess, turned into it, and looked over j 
the parapet at fbe river. We had loaag se- • 
riousiy entertained tiie suspicion — apaong many 
others of a like kind — that the doctor knew j 
something about the mysterious, and as yet im- - 
discovered, murder, which is associated with j 
that spot. He had hinted at it himself often. 

“ Look !” said Tom. “ Fascination draws him 1 
to the scene of his crime. — I almost wish he | 
would throw himself over.” j 

But the doctor did no such thing. After 
looking down at the river for a few moments, 
he leaped off the stone ledge, and passed on. W'^e 
followed at a safe distance, .ana kept him in 
sight through a great many narrow and gloomy | 
streets, where our only guide was the dark figure : 
moving like a shadow before us. At length the ! 
doctor turned up a narrow passage, and disaj)- i 
peared. "We ran forward to the entrance, but ; 
the passage was completely dark, and we could j 
see nothing. We licsitated for a moment, but 
immediately summoned up courage and fol- j 
lowed, groping our way in the dark with the i 
assistance of th% wall. On coming out at the i 
other end of this dark tunnel, w^c found our- , 
selves in a triangular court lighted by a single 
gas-lamp placed' at the apex of the triangle, j 
There seemed to be no entrance to it save j 
by tbe narrow passage tbrbugh which we had ■ 
passed. All these strange and mysterious i 
characteristics of the place we were enabled to 
see at a glance, by the aid of the one gas-lamp 
that stood like a mark of admiration in the 
corner. And that glance took in the cloudy 
figure of the doctor standing at a door in 
the darkest nook of the court, knocking. He 
was admitted before we reached the spot, ‘but 
wc had marked the house. It was number 
thirteen. ^ 

“ An ogglesome number,” said Tom. And | 
there was an ogglesome plaster head over the 
doorway — a head, with a leer upon its face, qnd a 
reckoning-up expression, just like the doctor’s. 

It seemed to be laughing at the fool’s errand 
w'e had come upon. 

I said, “ What arc we to do now ?” 

“ Well, really, I don’t know,” said Tom. 

“ Stop,” I cried ; “ I see a bill in the window. 
Wliat does it say ?” 

Tom suggested, “ Mangling done,” as being 
most appropriate to a house inhabited by Doctor 
Goliath. 

But it was not mangling. It was “ Lodgings 
to Let for a Single Gentleman.” 

“ Let us knock,” I said, “ and inquire about 
tbe lodgings, and ascertain what sort of a place 
it is.” 

We saw a light pass into the first floor. That 
was evidently the doctor’s room, and he had 
gone up-stairs. W’'e waited a little, and then 
knockea. The door was opened by an elderly 
lady of exceedingly benignant aspect, who wore 
the remnants of a smile upon her face. The } 
smile was evidently not intended for us, but we \ 
took it as if it were, and recifrqpated with a 
smiling inquiry about the lodgings. Would 
we step in and look at them P They were two 

1 
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rooms down stairs : a sitidng-room and a bed- 
room. As the elderly lady, with a candle in 
her hand, was leading the way along the pas- 
sage, the doctor called from above, 

“ Mrs. Mavor, I want you here directly.” 

“Excuse me a moment, gentlemen,” said Mrs. 
Mavor; “the doctor, my first-floor lodger, has 
just come in, and waiits his coffee. Pray take 
a seat in the parlour.” 

Mrs. Mavor left us, and went np-stairs, and 
the next moment we heard the doctor saying in 
loud and angry tones ; „ 

“ Where is my spider P How dare you 
sweep away my spider with your murderous 
broom?” 

“ Oh, the nasty thing !” we heard Mrs. Mavor 
begin to say, but the doctor would not let her 
speak. 

Nasty thing ! Thai’s your opinion. What 
do yon suppose that spider’s opinion is of 
when you come and brmg his house about his 
cars in the midst of his industry P IIow would 
yon like it? Let me tell you that spider had 
as much right to live as you have ; more — ^niore ! 
He was industrious, which you are not ; he had 
a large family to support, which you have not ; 
and if he did spread a ne< to catch the flies, 
don’t you hang up * Lodgings to Let,’ and take 
in single young men, like myself, and do for 
tiiom ? You are a Jieaiiless, wicked woman, 
Mrs. Mavor.” 

Mrs. Mavor came down almost immediately, 
laughing. 

“ That’s my first-floor lodger. Doctor Goliath,” 
she said ; “ he has strange ways in some things, 
and pretends to get in an awful temper if any 
one touches his pets j but he is such a good kinli 
soul!” 

Tom and I began to stare. 

“ He has been with me now over seven years,” 
Mrs. Mavor continued, “ and he has behaved so 
w'ell to me, and has been so kind to me when I have 
been ill, that nothing should induce me to take 
any person into the house that might disturb liini 
or put him out of his ways. If the doctor were to 
leave Povis-place, 1 am sure I don’t know what 
all the neighbours and the poor people about, 
here would do ; for lie doctors them when they 
are ill, and he advises them when they me well, 
and he writes letters for tlicni, and gels up 
subscriptions for them when i-here’s any misfor- 
tune; and the children — they’re all wild after 
him ! Very often you’ll see him here in the 
place, when he has been the gentlest and best 
of friends to their fathers and mothers, ])laying 
games with them, and a score of romping boys 
and girls on the top of his back — but //(' don’t 
mind; he’s so good natured, and so fond of 
children 1” 

Tom and I were opening our eyes wider and 
wider. The doctor called again ; “ Mrs. Mavor, 
bring me a bail of worsted, and let it be nice 
and soft.” 

Mrs. Mavor went up-stairs with the worsted, 
and came back again smiling. 

“ He has got his dumb pets round him now,” 
she s«dd, “ and one of them has had an accident, 


and he can’t bear to see the poor creature suffer. 
Be is so tender-hearted I” 

Tom and I were speechless. The doctor’s 
pets, what could they be ? Imps ? 

I said to Mrs. Mavor, that we had heard of 
Doctor Goliath, that he was a venr learned and 
skilful man, and that we would lite to have a 
peep at him, if she would permit us. Mrs. Mavor- 
hesitated. He would be angry, she said, if he 
knew it. We put it upon our admiration for 
the man, and she consented ; but we were only 
to peep through the door, and were not to make 
a noise. 

We wmnt up-stairs quietly to the doctor’s 
landing. His aoor was ajar, and we could see 
neaily half the room through the crack, with- 
out being seed. If it had been possible to open 
our eves any wider, we should ha^e done it 
i now. " 

! For, the doctor was seated at a table on which 
his tea-things were laid. A canary-bird sat 
perched upon his head, a kitten was sporting at 
Ins feet, and he himself was occupied m binding 
up the leg of a guiuca-pig. 

“Poor little thing!” he was saying. “I am 
so sorry, so sorry ; but never niina. There, 
there ! 1 will bind up its poor little leg, and it 
will get well and run about as nicely as ever. 
Ah, little cat ; now you know wiiat 1 told you 
about that canary-bird. If you kill that canary- 
bird, I shall kill you. That is the law of Moses, 
little cat : it is a cruel law, 1 think, but 1 am 
afraid I should have to ])ut it in force ; for I 
love that little bird, and 1 love you, too, little 
cat, so you will not kill my pretty canary, will 
you? Sweet, sueet !” And the bird, perched 
upon the doctor’s head, was answering “ Sweet,. 

SMCCt !” 

Mrs. Mavor was behind us, calling to us in a 
loud whisper to come away. We astonished Mrs. 
Mavor and her lodger both. dVe walked right 
into the doctor’s room. 

lie st arted at the sound of our footsteps ; and 
wlien ho saw us lie turned pale with anger. 

“ lYhat means tliis — this unwarrantable— 
this impertinent intrusion ?” 

He poured sucli a volley of angry words upon 
us that w’e were confused, and scarcely knew 
how to act. I saw that the only course was to 
take the bull by the horns. 

“Doctor,” 1 said, “ you are an old humbug.” 

“What do you mean; what do you mean, 
sir ? How dare you 1” returned the doctor. 

“And I say so loo,” struck in the mild 
Tom, who had never before been known to 
speak s« bold ; “ doctor, you are an old hum- 
bug.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” said the doctor, “the 
audacity of this proceeding ” 

“Who taught us to be audacious, doctor?” 
Tom asked, before he could finish the sen- 
tence. 

The doctor gave way. He laughed, and he 
looked sheepish — as sheepish as we had looked 
when he discovered our loving-cup scheme. He 
scarcely knew what to say, and he put on a fierce 
look again, .and called Mrs. Mavor. 
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, I “ How dare you allow strangers to entei^ my 
1 1 room in this manner ? Take that bird and that 

I mischievous cat and that nasty guinea-pig, away, 

I I directly.** 

j ! " It*s of no use, doctor,*’ said Tom ; “ we 

’ I have found you out, and you can’t deceive us any 
^ more. I have thought until now that you were 
j ‘an incarnate fiend, but 1 find you belong to the 
:j other side.” Tom evidently meant tliat the 
J doctor was a sore of angel, but he did not 

use the word; being probably struck with 
the incongruity of associating an ^angelic cm- 
' bodiment with a wide-awake hat and Bluclier 
, ; boots. 

The doctor laughed ; which encouraged Tom 
! to address a moral lesson, on thp doctor’s con- 
; duct, to Mrs. Mavor. 

' To all of us, Mrs. Mavor, he has made him- 
' self out a diabolical person : fierce, bloodthirsty, 

' cruel. We had mad(' a little Paradise among 
‘ ourselves, and he entered it, like the beguiling 
i serpent, and made us all wicked and unhajipy. 

' What did he do it for ?” 

' Mrs. Mavor, seeing lliat the doctor was getting 
I the worst of it, pi ucked ii p courage and spoke out. 

; ‘‘ lie docs it everyvvh(‘rt‘ beyond the boundaries 

, of Povis-place, and Pll teil you what lie does it 
' for. Ife is ashonied of hcing good, ami kiudf and 
tei!dcr-lmrted r 

i “ A pretty thing t o be asliuined of,” said Tom. 
i “ I’ve lialf u mind to jmucli Ins head !” 

No, don’t,” said the doctor, laimliiiig. “ Sit 
down and have a cup of cotTce, and then Mrs. 

' Mavor Will come and join U's in a game of whist, 

! and w'c’ll have a jioiato-salad for supper, and 
rii brow sucli a bun I of punch as L ILiiter 
111} seif no man on the face of the onitii besides 
myself ” 

; "'Doctor,” said Toni again, ‘"you’re a hum- 
, bug.” 

Wc told all to till' society, and the next time 
the doctor came amung us at i\Irs. Lirriper’s 
here, he was received with shouts of derisive 
. I welcome. 

. I The doctor gave a party in Povis-placc, and 
I we were all invited. There was so much victuals, 
i j tliere w'erc so many liottlcs of German wine, and 
J I tliere w^as so lai’ge a number of guests, that Mrs. 

I j Mavor’s small tenement was in some danger of 
j I bursting. If I remember rightly, the provisions 

I I w ere on the scale of a ham and two fowds and a j 
i j dozen of hocheimer, to each guest : to say no- 

1 thing of the potato-salad, which was made in a 
'I bran new washdiand basin, purchased for the 
, 1 occasion. 

j| And after supper there wus a presentation. 

I The loving-cups had beeu redeemed ; and one 
, more was added to the number ; and there they 
j were, all bright and glittering — having been 
I rubbed up expressly for the occasion — ^in a row 
.upon the table. Xnd the extra one was in- 
I scribed, “To the Doctor, from Tom, Ned, Sam, 

I Will, Jack, Charley, and Harry, a Token of 
Erieudsbip and Esteem.” 

j Thouglr our old heroes and idols are all set 
i up on their pedestals long ago. Major, we are 
I still givem to cynical and audaoioas - talk in our 


society, which is. still held in my rooms here. 

But it deceives no one ; and when the doctor 
tries to be fierce, he blushes at the feeble 
and foolish attempt he is making to conceal 
the tenderness of the kindest heart that erer 
beat. 

IV. 

HOW THE SECOND ELOOK KEPT A DOG. 

Mrs. Lirriper rather objects to dogs, you 
say. Major? Very natural in a London house. 

Shall I tell you why I hope she will not object 
to dog, major ? Help yourself. So I will. 

“Ah, but, to goodness, look you, will her 
bite ?” exclaimed an old Welshwoman, as she 
pulled her big hat further on her head, and 
looked askance at the big black dog which the 
man sitting next her had just hauled on to the 
coach-roof. 

“ It isn’t a her, and he won’t bite,” was the 
sententious reply of the dog’s master. 

Not a pleasaht-looking man, this; tall and 
thin, wliiskerless and sallow faced; his head 
looking more like a bladder of lard surmounted 
by a scratch-wig, than anjThing human : dressed 
all in black, with a stiff shiny hat, beaver gloves, 
and thick lustreless Wellington boots. He had 
enormous collars encircling his face and growing 
peakedly out of a huge black silk cravat ; he 
had a black satin waistcoat and a silver watch- 
guard, and an umbrella in a shiny oilskin case, 
and a hard slippery cold black cowskin bag, with 
J. upon it in staring white lettters ; knd he 
looked very much like what he was — Mr, John 
Mortiboy, junior partner in the house of Crump 
and Mortiboy, Manchester warehousemen, Fri- 
day-btreet, Cheapside, London. 

What brought Mr. John Mortiboy into Wales 
lo spend his holiday, or what induced such a 
pillar of British commerce to encumber himself 
with a dog, is no business of ours. Major. • All I 
know, is, that he had been set down at the Bar- ' 
berth-road station, had dragged the black cow- 
skin bag from under his seat, had released the 
dog from a square bare receptacle which the 
animal had filled with howls, and had mounted 
himself and his dog on to the lop of the coach 
travelling toward the little watering-place of 
I Pencthly. The dog, a big black retriever, lay 
I on the coach-roof with his fine head erect, now 
gazing round the landscape, now dropping 
liis cold muzzle between his paws and taking 
.snatches of sleep. His master sat on the ex- 
treme edge of the scat, with one Wellington 
boot very much displayed and dangling in 
the air, and he, the Wellington boot’s owner, 
apparently deriving much enioyment from the 
suction of his urnbrclla-hanale. He cast his 
big eyes round him now and then at certain ' 
portions of the scenery pointed out by the 
coachman, and expressed his opimon that it 
was “ handsome,” but beyond that never vouch- 
safed a word until the coach* drew up at the 
Koyal Inn at Peiiethly, when- he went at once 
round to the stables and superintended the pre- 
paration of a meal for his dog, then ordered a 
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“ podnt steak well beat, potatoes, and a pint of 
sherry,^’ to be ready for him in an hour’s time ; 
inquired the;, way to Albion Villa; and set 
off for Albion villa accompanied by his dog 
Beppo. 

I don’t think Mr. John Mortiboy was much 
' wanted at Albion Villa, nor that he was exactly 
the kind of man who would have suited its in- 
mates. They were little conscious of the ap- 
proach of his hard creaking boots, striding 
over the iU-paved High-street of the little town, 
and were enjoying themselves after their own 
simple fashion. The blinds were down, the 
candles were lighted, and Mrs.Barford was pre- 
tending to be knitting, but really enjoying a 
placid sleep; Ellen, her eldest daughter, -was 
reading a magazine; Kate, her youngest, was 
making some sketches under the observant 
tuition of a slim gentleman with a light beard, 
who apparently took the greatest interest in his 
pupil. Upon this little group the clang of the 
gate bell, the creaking of Mr. John Mortiboy’s 
boots, and the strident tones of Mr. John Mor- 
tiboy’s voice, fell uncomfortably. “ Say Mr. 
Jolin Mortiboy, of Loudon,” he exclaimed, while 
yet in the little passage outside. The startled 
\Velsh servant having obeyed him, he followed 
close upon her heels into the room. 

“Servant, ladies!” said he, with a short 
circular nod, “ servant, Mrs. Bai'ford ! Best to 
explain matters who-lesale. You wonder who I 
am. You’re sister-iu-law to my uncle, Jonas 
Crump. I’m my uncle’s partner in Eriday-strect. 
Done too much ; rather baked in the head — 
heavy consignments and sitting up late at night 
poring over figures. The doctor recommended 
change of air; uncle Crump recommended 
Pcncthly, and mentioned you. I came down 
here, and have taken the liberty of calling. 
Down, Beppo ! Don’t mind him, miss, he won^t 
hurt you.’’ 

“ 6b ! I’m not afraid of the said 

Ellen, with a slight start at Mr. Mortiboy’s 

f iueral manner, and at iiis calling her “ Miss.” 

ate looked on in wonder, and the slim gen- 
tleman with the light beard confided to the said 
beard, the word “Brule.” 

“ We’re — ^very — ^pleased to see you, Mr. Mor- 
tiboy,” said Mrs. Barford, “ and — and hope that 
you will soon recover your health iu our quiet 
village. I’m sure anything that we can — can 
do — ^my daughters. Miss Ellen, Miss Kate 
Barford; a friend of ours, Mr. Sandliam — wc 

shall be most happy to ” As Mrs. Barford’s 

voice died away in the contemplation of the 
happiness before her, the young ladies and 
Mr. Sandham bowed, and Mr. iMortiboy fa- 
voured them with a series of short nods. Then 
he said, abruptly turning to the slim gentleman, 
“In the army, sir?” 

“ No, sir, I am not !” retorted the slim gen- 
tleman, with great promptitude. 

“Beg pardon, no offence! Volunteer, per- 
haps ? Hair, you know, beard, et cietera, made 
me think you vierl in the military line. Many 
young gents now-a-days arc volunteers !” 


ford, interposing in dread lest there should be 
au outbreak. 

“Oh ah!” said Mr. Mortiboy. “Bad trade 
that — demand not equal to supply, is it ? Too 
many hands employed ; barely bread and cheese. 
I’m told, for any but the top-sawyers.” 

“ Sir !” said Mr. Sandham, in a loud tone of 
voice, and fiercely. 

“Edward!” said Miss Kate, beneath her 
breath, appealingly, 

“Won’t you take some refreshment, Mr. 
Mortiboy?” asked Mrs. Barford, warningly. 

“ We’re just going to supper.” 

“No, thank you, mam,’’ said Mr. Mortiboy. 

“ I’ve a steak and potatoes waiting for me at the 
Royal, after which I shall turn in at once, as I’m 
done up by nfy journey. Good night, ladiccy 
all ! Good mgUt to yon, sir ! I’ll look you up 
to-morrow morning, and if any of you want to 
go for a turn, I shall be proud to beau you 
about. Good night 1” And beckoning his dog, 
Mr. Mortiboy took his departure. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind him, than 
the long-restrained comments began. 

“ A pleasant visitor uncle Crump has sent us, 
mamma said Kale. 

“ Uncle Crump, indeed ! Who never sent us 
anything before, except a five-pound note when 
poor papa died !” exclaimed Ellen. 

“ But you won’t, will you, mamma, you won’t 
be put upon in this way ? You won’t have this 
horrid man running in and out at all times and 
seasons, and ” 

“ And ^rY//^ing us about ! the vulgar wretch !” 
interrupted Kate. 

“ My dears ! my dears !” said Mrs. Barford, 

“ it strikes me that some one has been teaching 
you very strong language.” 

“Not I, Mrs. Barford,” said Mr. Sandham ; 

“ absolve me from that ; though 1 must own 
that if ever I saw a jnau who wanted kick- 
ing-—” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Sandham. This gentleman 
is imbued with certain Lpndon ])eculianties, no 
doubt; but I dare say there’s good in him. 
There must be, or he would never be the partner 
of such au upright man as Jonas Crump.” 

“ Upright man ! Pooh !” said Kate ; and then 
the supper came iu, and the subject dropped. 

At nine o’clock next morning, just as the 
breakfast-things had been cleared, and Mrs. 
Barford was going through her usual interview 
with the cook, Kate, who was sitting in the 
little bay-window, started and exclaimed: “ OIj, 
mamma I Here’s this horrid man !” 

Ellen peeped over her shoulder, and said, “ 1 
tliink he looks, if possible, more dreadful by 
daylight than by candlelight !” 

J\Ir. John Miortiboy, utterly unconscious of 
the effect he was producing, unlatched the 
gai*den-gate, and then for the first time looking 
up, nodded shortly and familiarly at the sisters. ‘ 
“ How do, young ladies ?” he called from the 
garden. “Fine morning this; fresh and all 
that sort of thing ! I feci better already. When 
a London man’s a little overdone, nothing sets 


Sandham is an artist,” said Mrs. Bar* | him up so soon, as a sniff of the briny, 
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And then be took a great gulp, as if to swallow 
as much fresh air as possible, and entered the 
house, followed by his dog. 

“Did you hear him, Nelly?” asked Kate. 

The wretch ! Vm sure I won’t be seen walk- 
ing with him, in his nasty black clothes, like an 
undertaker !’* 

“He has a chimney-pot hat on, and has 
brought his umbrella! Fancy! At the sea!” 
said Ellen. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Barford,” said Mr. 
Mortiboy ; “domestic arrangements, ch? I 
understand If you’ve no objection, ITl do my- 
self the pleasure of cutting my mutton with you 
to-day. And mutton it will be, I suppose! 
Can’t get any beef here, I jimderstand, ex- 
cept on Friday, which is killing-day for the bar- 
racks. Bad arrangement that; Wits altera- 
tion.” 

“ Hadn’t you better alter it then, Mr. Morii- 
boy,” said Kate ; “ superintending the but- 
cher will be a pleasant W'ay of spending your holi- 
day.” 

“ Joking, miss, cli ? Well, 1 don’t mind But 
ain’t you coming out, young ladies, for a mouthful 
of air. I suppose the old lady don’t move so 
Gariy.” 

“ If you refer to mamma,” said Ellen, frigidly, 
“ she never goes out until just before dinner.” 

“ Ah, I thouglit not. Oid folks must wait 
until the air is what they call warmed by the sun. 
But that won’t hinder our taking a turn, 1 
suppose. Where’s Whisk eraiidos ?” 

“ If, as I presume, you mean Mr. Sandham, 
the gentleman who vas here last niglit, I can- 
not inform you, Mr. Mortiboy,” said Kate, with 
a very flushed face, and a slightly trembling 
voice ; “ but I would advise you not to let him 
hear you joking about him, as lie is rather quick- 
tempered.” 

“ Oh, indeed ?” exclaimed Mr. Mortiboy, “ a 
f»re-catcr is lie ? Well, tJicre’s no duelling now, 
you know. Any nonsense of that sort, — give 
a man in charge of a policeman, or summons 
liira before a magistrate, and get him bound 
over.” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Barford came in 
and told the girls to get their hats on, and 
show Mr. Mortiboy the prettiest spots in the 
village, the Castle Hill, the ruined x\bbej, and 
the Smuggler’s Leap. To tliese places they 
went, Mr. Mortiboy discoursing the whole 
way of the badness of the roads, and of what 
improvements might be made if they had a 
properlv constituted locid board of health at 
Penethfy ; declaring that the cries of “ Milford 
oysters,” and “fresh haddick,” were entirely 
unconstitutional and illegal, as no one had a 
right to shout ill the public streets; that there 
ought to be proper stands provided for the car- 
drivers j and that a regular police supervision 
was urgently demanded. He did not think 
much of the Abbey ruins, ami he laughed in 
scorn at the story of the Smuggler’s Leap. 
As they’were on their homeward way, coming 
round the Castlc-hill, they met Mr. Sandham, 


couple of towels in his hand. He took off his 
wide-awake as he approached the ladies, and 
bowed slightly to Mr. Mortiboy. * 

“ Ah, Mr. Sandham !” said Ellen, with an ad- 
monitory finger, “you have been bathing agm 
by St. Catherine’s Rock, after all the warning, 
we gave you !” 

“My dear Ellen,” interposed Kate, with a 
petulant air, “ liow can you ? If Mr. Sandham 
chooses to risk his life after what he has been 
told, it surely is nothing to us !” 

“Now, Miss Kate, Miss Kate, that’s not 
fair!” said Sandham; “you know,” he added, 
dropping his voice, “ that every word of yours 
would have weight with me, out the tide was 
slack this morning, and really there is no other 
place v'here a swimmer can really enjoy a bath. 
You are a swimmer, Mr. Mortiboy ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied that gentleman. “ YeSj'sir, I 
can manage it. I’ve had lessons at Peerless Pool 
and the Holborn Baths, and can keep up well 
enough. But 1 don’t like it. I don’t see much fun 
in what are absurdly called the * manly exercises.* 
Twenty years ago, young men used to like 
driving coaclies ; now I can’t conceive duller 
work than holding a bunch of thick leather 
reins in your hand, steering four tired horses, 
sitting on a hard seat, and listening to the con- 
versation of an uneducated coachman. I never 
ride, because I hate bumping up and down on a 
lu'rd saddle and rubbing the skin off my body ; 

T never play cricket, because in the hot weather 
I like to keep quiet and cool, and not toil in the 
sun ; and as to going out shooting and stumping 
over miles of stubble in September, lugging a 
big gun and tiring myseff to death, I look upon 
that as the pursuit of a maniac ! I am a prac- 
tical man !” 

“ You are indeed I” said Kate, as she dropped 
gradually behind witli Mr. Sandham, and left 
the practical man and her sister Ellen to lead 
the M'ay to the house. 

It is unnecessary to recount the sayings and 
doings of Mr, John Mortiboy dui'ing llie next 
few days. It is enough that he spent the 
greater portion of them with the Barford 
tamily, and that he so elaborated his ideas of 
practicality, and so inveighed against every- 
thing that was not absolutely useful in a mer- 
cantile point of view — including, in a measure, 
art, poetry, music, and the domestic affections — 
that he incurred the unmitigated hatred of the 
young ladies, and even fell to zero in Mrs. Bai’- 
ford’s estimation. 

It was about the fifth morning after the in- 
trusion of this utterly incongruous element 
into the society of Albion Villa, that Ellen 
and Kate strolled out immediately after break- 
fast with the view of escaping the expected 
visit of their ])er.secutor, and made their 
way to the Castle Hill. The night had been 
tempestuous, and from their window they had 
noticed that a heavy sea was rumiing: they 
consequently were not surj^is^d to see a little 
group of people gathered on the heights look- 
ing lowfp:as St. Catherine’s Rock : a huge mass 


very ruddy and fresh, and aliiny; and ^ith a [of gianite surmounted by an old ruin, round 
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wMcb, wlieu it was insulated at high water, 
the tide always swept with a peculiar and dan- 
gerous swirl. But when they loined the group, 
among which were several of their friends, they 
found that the concourse were regarding, with 
interest mingled witli fright, the movements of 
a swimmer who had rounded the extremity 
of Catherine’s, and was seen making for the 
shore. 

He’ll never do it,” said Captain Calthorp, 
an old half-pay dragoon, who had been tempted 
by tl»e cheapness of Penellily to pitch his tent 
there ; “ be^ never do it, by Jove ! Yes ! Well 
struggled, sir;^ he made a point there — ^hold on, 
now, and he’s in.” 

“ Who is it ?” asked the coast-guard lieu- 
tenaut, who was standing bv, “ Any one we 
know?” 

*'I can’t tell at this distance!” said Cap- 
tain Calthorp, “though it looks like stay! 

There’s one of your look-out men on the height, 
with a glass ; give him a hail I” 

“ Yoho! Morgan!” cried the lieutenant. “Ay, 
ay, sir 1” was the man’s ready response, though 
the glass was never moved. “ Bring that glass 
down here !” “ Ay, ay, sir and in two miuiites 
the old coast-guard-man was by his officer’s side. 
He saluted and handed the glass, but as he did 
so lie said, in an under tone, “God help the 
gentleman, he’s done ! Ah, look you now, poor 
thing, nothing can save iiim.” 

“What !” cries the lieutenant, clapping the 
glass to his eye. “ By Jove, you’re right ! lie’s 
in a bad way, and it— -whv it’s the artist-chaj), 
that friend of the Barfords’V’ 

“W’ho?” screamed Kate, rusliing up at the 
moment, “ Who did you say, Mr. Lawford ? 
Oh, for God’s sake, save him ! Save him, Mr. 
La'vrurd ! Save him, Captain Calthorp !” 

“ My dear young lady,” said the last-named 
gentleman, “I am sure Lawford didn’t know 
you were here, or lie ouidn’t ” 

“ TJiis is no time for ceremony. Captain Cal- 
tliorp,” said Ellen; “for Heaven’s sake, let 

some effort be made to save my sister’s to 

save Mr. Sandham !” 

“ My dear Miss Barford,” said Lawford, who 
liad been whispering with Morgan, “ I fear no 
mortal aid can avail the poor dear fellow now. 
Before we could descend the rock, and launch 
a boat, with the tide ebbing at the rate it now 
is ” 

“ Hur would have been swep’ round Catii- 
’rine’s, and away out to sea !” said Morgan. 

“ Oh, help him 1” screamed Kate. “ Oli, how 
cruel ! how cowardly I Oh, help him, Mr. Law- 
ford!” She lifted up her hands piteously to 
the lieutenant. “ Oh, Mr. Mortiboy,” she ex- 
claimed, as that gentleman came slowly saun- 
tering up the hill with Beppo at his heels, “ for 
God’s sake, save Mr. Sandham 1” 

“ Save— Mr. Sandham— my dear young lady ; 

I don’t exactly comprehend !” began Mr. Mor- 
tiboy, looking vaguely in the direction of her 
outstretched hand ; then suddenly, “ Good 
Lord ! is that his head ? There ! Down 
there!” ♦ 


“Yes!” whispered Ellen Barford; “yes! 
They say he will be whirled away before a boat 
could be launched — ^they say he is lost now !” 

“Not at all! Not yet, at least!” replied 
Mortiboy, excited, but without much perceptible 
alteration of manner. “ While there’s life tf ere’s I 
hope, you know. Miss B., and even yet we 

may Here, Beppo! Hi, man! hi! Good 

boy!” The dog came, leaping round his 
master. "Hi ! ho ! Not here f There ! there ! 
Look, boy !” catching him by the collar, and 
pointing down to where Sandham’s head was 
a mere speck on the water. “ Look, man ! 
Look, old boy ! He sees it, by Jove !” as the 
dog uttered a low growl, and became restive. 
“In, old man! In, fine fellow! In, Beppo! 
Look ! Noble dog, in he goes I” 

In he went, with one bound over the low 
stone wall, then quickly down the sloping slip- 
pery boulders, then with a plunge into the 
sea — lost sight of for a moment, rising to 
view again, paddling off straight for the drown- 
ing man. The swift current whirled him in 
eddies here and there, but still the brave dog ! 
persevered; the spectators held their brcatlf, j 
as they saw liim hearing down upon the black ! 
speck, which was every second growing smaller !' 
and smaller, and receding further and further ;• 
from tlic land. But the clog made grand pro- ' 
gress, the strong sucking under-ciu*rent helped ! 
him, and he arrived at Saudham’s side just I 
in time for the drowning man to fling his ! 
arm round the dog’s neck, and to feel his 
shoulder seized by the dog’s teeth. They saw I 
this from the shore, and tlien Kate Barford | 
fainted. j 

But the work was only half done : the doe' i 
turned round, and battled bravely for the shore, 
but he was encumbered by his burden, and now 
the current was against him. He strove and 
strove, but the way he made was small, and every 
foot was gained with intense struggling and ex- I 
ertiun. “ By Jove ! He’ll never do it,” cried ! 
Lieutenaut Lawford, with the glass at his eye ; 1 

and, as he said the words, old Morgan, the m’c- 
veutive-man, added through liis teeth, “Hur 
must be helped, at any cost,” and sped away 
down I he rock, shaping his course to wherh 
a small pleasure-boat "lay high and dry on 
the sand. “ I’m with you, governor,” cried 
John Mortibov; “I can’t feather, but I pull a 
strongish oar aud he followed the old man as 
best no could. The boat was reached, and 
pushed by main force to the water’s edge, where 
Mortiboy entered it, and old Morgan ran in, 
waist-deep, to give it the starting shove, and 
then leaped in to join his comrade. On they 
pulled, Morgan with a measured steady stroke, 
Mortiboy with fevered strong jerks that sent I 
the boat’s head now to the right, now to the 
left: when old Morgan, suddemy Idoking over, 
his shoulder, called out, “ Hur’s done I Hur’s * 
sinking now, both on ’em !” Mortiboy looked | 
round too ; they were still some ten boats* length 
from the objects of their pursuit, and both dog 
and man 'were vanishing. “ Not yet !” cried 
he ; and in an icstant he had torn off the black 
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coat and the Wellington boots, and had flung 
himself, as nobly as his own dog, into the 
sea. 

A very few strokes brought him to Sand- 
ham; he seized him by the hair of his head, 
and battled bravely with the waves ; the 
dog, recognising his master, seemed to take 
"fresh courage, and the trio floated until old 
Morgan dragged them one by one into the boat. 
When they reached the shore, all Penethly was 
on the beach, cheering with all its might : they 
lifted out Mr. Sandham, insensible but likely to 
recover, and they administered a very stiff glass 
of grog to Mr. Mortiboy, who was shivering 
like an aspen-leaf, but who received even greater 
warmth from a warm pressure of Ellen Barford’s 
hand, and a whispered “ God bless you, Mr. 
Mortiboy !*’ than from the grog^tliough he 
took that, too, like a man whom it comforted. 
As for Beppo’, I don’t know what the fishing 
population would not have done for him, but 
I that he jiositively refused to stir from Sandham’s 

I side. As they carried the artist up to his lodg- 
ings the dog buried his nose in the pendent 

I I hand, and did not leave until he had seen his 
! 1 charge safely placed in bed. 

jl Mr. Sandham was, in his own words, “All 
II right” next day, but Mr. Mortiboy, unaccus- 
1! tomed to exercise and damp, fell ill, and was 
I j confined to^,his bed for several weeks • — would 
i have never left it, I think, but for flic care and 
!; attention of his three nurses from Albion Villa. 

! i Oft hese, Ellen was the most constant and the 
most regular, and the patient always seemed 
j ' bet ter under her care. 

I ! ‘‘ He is making progress, Kate,” she said one 

; night to her sister, “lie is a good patient. You 
I know, as he would say himself, he is so prac- 
j tical.” 

I “ God bless his practicality, Xcll,” said 
Kate, with tears in her eyes. “ Think what it 
did for us !” 

Three years have passed since then, Major, 
and a family group is going to be gathered in, a 
large square room built as a kind oi excrescence 
to a very pretty villa in Kensington. This is to 
be the studio of Mr. Sandham, A.R.A. But as 
the mortar and plaster are extraordinarily slow 
ill drying (when wei’c they not, Major ?), Mr. 
Sandham, A.R.A., come up from wales with 
the family group, to take possession, has esta- 
blished the group at the excellent Lodgings of 
the excellent Mrs. Lirriper, and he, the owner 
of said studio, is smoking a pipe with a worthy 
Major, and smoothing with his slippered foot 
the rough curly back of his dog Beppo, who is 
stretched in front of the fire. Mrs. Sandham, 
formerly Kate Barford, is working at a baby’s 
frock, and asking now and then the advice of her 
.sister, who is fruling a little cap. (There they 
*are, Major, Don’t tell them that I said so.) 

“How late John is to-night, Ellen,” says old 
Mrs. Barford, from her place in the chimuey- 
i corner. (You hear her. Major ?) 

, ' “ Always at Christmas-time, dear ‘mother,* 

says Elleii (There she is, Major.) “Since 


'uncle Crump’s death, you know, John’s busi. 
ness is trebled, and it ail hangs on him, dear old 
fellow !” 

“He will be late for supper, Nelly,” says 
Sandham. “ ( — ^Excuse me. Major.)” 

“No he won’t, Ned!” cries a cheery voice 
at the door as John Mortiboy appears ; “no he 
won’t. He’s never late for anything good. 
Don’t you know, he’s a practical man?” 

— Mr. Mortiboy, Major Jackman, Major, ]\rr. 
Mortiboy ! ' 


V. 

HOW THE THIRD FLOOR KNEW THE POTTERIES. 

1 am a plain man. Major, and you may not 
dislike to hear a plain statement of facts from me. 
Some of those facts lie beyond my understand- 
ing. I do not pretend to explain them. I only 
know that they happened as I relate them, hnd 
that I pledge myself for the truth of every word 
of them. 

1 began life roughly enough, down among the 
Potteries. I was an orphan ; and my earliest re- 
collections are of a great porcelain manufactory 
in the country of the Potteries, where 1 helped 
about the yard, picked up what halfpence fell 
in my way, and slept in a harness-loft over the 
stable. Those were hard times ; but things bet- 
tered themselves as I grew older and stronger, 
especially after George Barnard had come to 
be foreman of the yara. 

George Barnard was a Wesleyan — we were 
mostly dissenters in the Potteries — sober, cl ear- 
headed, somewhat sulky and silent, but a good 
fellow every inch of him, and my best friend 
at the time when I most needed a good friend. 
He took me out of the yard, and set me to the 
furnace-work. He entered me on the books 
at a fixed rate of wages. He helped 
pay for a little cheap schooling four nights a 
week ; and ho led me to go with him on Sundays i 
to the chapel down by the river-side, where 1 
first saw Leah Payne. She was his sweetheart, 
and so pretty that I used to forget the preacher 
and everybody else, when I looked at her. When 
sue joined in the singing, I heard no voice but 
hers. If she asked me for the hymn-book, 

I used to blush luid tremble. I believe J 
worshipped her, iu my stupid ignorant way ; 
and I tiiink i worshipped Barnard almost "as 
blindly, though after a uitferent fashion. I felt 
1 owed him everything. I knew that he had 
saved me, body and mind ; and I looked up to 
him as a savage might look up to a missionary. 

Leah was the daughter of a plumber, who lived 
close by the chapel. She was twenty, and George 
about seven or eight-and-thirty. Some captious 
folks said there was too much difference in their 
ages ; but she was so serious-minded, and they 
loved each other so earnestly and quietly, that, 
if nothing had come between them during their 
courtship, I don’t believe the question of dis- 
parity would ever have troubled the happiness 
of their married lives. Something did come, 
however ; and that something was^al^enchman, 
called Louis Laroche. He was a painter on 
porcelain, from the famous works at Sevres; 
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and our master, it was said, liad engaged him 
for three years certain, at such wages as n^ne 
of our own people, however skilful, could liope 
to command. It was about the beginning or 
middle of September when he first came among 
! I us. He looked very young ; was small, dark, 

I and well made; had little white soft hands, and 
I a silky moustache; and spoke English nearly 
; as well as I do. None of us liked him ; but 
I that was only natural, seeing how he was put 
j over the head of every Englishman in the place. 

1 Besides, though he was always smiling and 
! civil, we couldn’t help seeing that he thought 
j himself ever so much oetier than the rest of us ; 

I and that was not pleasant. Neither was it 
leasant to see him strolling about the town, 
ressed just like a gentleman, when working 
j hours were over; smoking good cigars, when 
j we were forced to be content with a pipe of 
I common tobacco; hiring a horse on Sunday 
afternoons, when w’‘e were trudging a-foot ; and 
taking his pleasure as if the world was made for 
him to enioy, and us to work in. 

“ Ben, Doy,” said George, “ there’s something 
wrong about that Erenchman.” 
i It was on a Saturday afternoon, and wc 
I were sitting on a pile of empty seggars g^^ainst 
1 the door of my furnace-room, waiting till the 
I men should all liave cleared out of the yard. 

! Seggars are deep eartlien boxes in which the 
j pottery is put, while bdng fired in the kiln. 

I I looked up, inquiringly. 

; About the Count ?” said I, for that w'as the 
j nickname by which he went in the pottery. 

I George nodded, and paused for a moment 
I witli his chin resting on his palms. 

; " He has an evil eye,” said he ; “ and a false 

I smil^. Something wrong about him.” 

'1 drew nearer, and listened to George as if he 
I had been an oracle. 

! ‘‘ Besides,” added he, in his slow quiet way, 

1 with his eyes fixed straight bcfoie him as if lie 
was thinking aloud, “ there’s a young look about 
; him that isn’t natural. Take him just at sight, 

I aud you’d think he w'as almost a buy ; but look 
j close at him— see the little fine wrinkles under 
I his eyes, aud the hard lines about his mouth, 
i and then tell me bis age, if you can ! lEhy, Ben 
i boy, he’s as old as I am, jiretty near ; ay, aud 
! as strong, too. You stare ; but 1 tell you that, 
j slight as he looks, he could fling you over his 
i shoulder as if you were a feather. And as for his 
i hands, little and white as they arc, there arc 
' muscles of iron inside them, lake my word for it.” 
t But, George, how can you know ?” 

I '‘ Because 1 have a warning against him,” 

1 replied George, very gravely. “ Because, when- 
I ever he is by, I feel as if my eyes saw clearer, 

I and my ears heard keener, than at other times. 
} Maybe it’s presumption, but I sometimes feel as 
! if I had a call to guard myself and others against 
hinn Look at the children, Ben, liow they 
shrink away from him ; and see there, now ! 
Ask Captain whd't. he thinks of him ! Ben, that 
dog likes him no better than I do.” 

1 looked, and saw Captain crouching by his 
kennel with his ears laid back, growling audibly. 


as the Frenchman came slowly down the steps ! 
leading from his own workshop at the upper ! 

end of the yard. On the last step he paused ; ' 

lighted a cigar ; glanced round, as if to see 
whetlier any one was by ; and then walked straight 
over to wdthin a couple of yards of the kennel. 
Captain gave a short angry snarl, and laid hi,s, 
muzzle close down upon his paws, ready for u* 
spring. The Frenchman folaed his arms de- 
liberately, fixed his eyes on the dog, and stood 
calmly smoking. He knew exactly how far he , 
dared go, and kept just that one foot out of harm’s ' 
way. All at once he stooped, puffed a mouthful I 
of smoke in the dog’s eyes, burst into a mock- 
ing laugh, turned lightly on his heel, and walked 
away; leaving Captain straining at his chain, j' 
and barking after him like a mad creature. j 

Days went by, and I, at work in my own depart i ; 

ment, saw no more of the Count. Sunday came — j 
the third, I think, after I had talked with George ' > 
in the yard. Going with George to chapel, as | ; 
usual, in the morning, i noticed that there was 1 1 
something strange and anxious in his face, and 1 1 
that he scarcely opened his lips to me on the way. , , 
Still 1 said notliing. It was not my place to j , 
question him; and I remember thinking to my- 
self that the cloud would all clear off as soon as | ! 
he found himself by Leah’s side, holding the i | 
same hook, and joining in the same hymn. It i 
did not, however, for no Leah was there, 1 ; 

looked every moment to the door, expecting to i 
see licr sweet face coming in ; but George never 1 
lifted his eyes from his book, or seemed to 
notice that lier place was empty. Thus the 
whole service went by, and my thoughts wau- ' . 
dered cojilinually from t he words of the preacher, j | 
As soon as the last blessing was spoken, and we I ; 
jWcrc fairly across the threshold, 1 turned to |j 
George, and asked if Leah was ill ? I ' 

“ No,” said he, gloomily. “ She’s not ill.” j i 

“ Then why wasn’t she ?” j | 

“ I’ll tell you why,” he interrupted, iinpa- ; ; 
tiently. “ Because you’ve seen her here for the j j 
.last time. She’s neWer coming to chapel again.” ' 
“ Never coming to the chapel again ?” I fal- i ; 
tered, laying my hand on his sleeve hi the |l 
earnestness of my surprise. “ Why, George, i , 
what is the matter ?” "" i i 

But he shook my hand off, and stamped wdth ! I 
his iron heel till the pavement rang again. ! i 

“ Don’t ask me,” said he, roughly. “ Let me j { 
alone. You’ll know soon enough.” ; : 

And with tliis he turned off down a by -lane i 
leading towards the hills, and left me without j 
another word. i 

1 had had plenty of hard treatment in my | 
time ; but never, until that moment, an angry 
look or syllable from George. I did not 
know how to bear it. Thai day my dinner 
seemed as if it would choke me; and in 
the afternoon I went out and wandered rest- 
lessly about the fields till the hour for even- | 
ing prayers came round. I then returned to the i 
chapel, and sat down on a tomb outside, waiting 
for George. I saw the congregation go in by twos 
and thref.s ; 1 heard the first psalm-tuue echo 
solemnly tlirougii the evening stillness ; but no 
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George came. Then the service began, and I the gate. At tlfat instant a heavy hmd was 
knew that, punetuai as Ms habits were, it was laid upon mj shoulder, and a hoarse || 

of no use to expect him any longer. Where beside my car, said i • j 

ctmld he bef What could have happened? ''Who are you? What are you doing hew ( 

Why should Leah Payne never come to chapel It was George. I kmw hwa at dace, in spite j I 

again ? Had she gone over to some other sect of the darkness, and stamm^d his name. Me 
and was that why George seemed so unhappy ? took his hand quickly fhnn my shoulder. 

* ‘ Sitting there in the little dreary churcnyard ' “ How long have you been here ?” said he, 
with the darkness fast gathering around me, I fiercely. " What right have you to lurk about, 
asked myself these questions over and over like a spy in the dark ? God help me, Ben-— 
again, till my brain ached j for I was not much Tm half mad. I don’t mean to be harsh to you." 
used to thiuking about anything in those times. " I’m sure you don’t,” I cried, earnestly. 

At last, I could bear to sit quiet no longer. The " It’s that cursed Frenchman,” he went on, in 

sudden thought struck me that I would go to a voice that sounded like the grOan of one in 
I Leah, and learn what the matter was, fropi her pain. ** He’s a villain. I knOw he’s a villain ; 

own lips. I sprang to my feet, set off at and I’ve had a warning against him ever since 
' once towards her home. the first moment he came among us. He’ll 

I It was quite dark, and a light rain was be- make her miserable, and break her heart sopie 
j ginning to fall. I found the garden-gate open,, day — my pretty Leah — and I ‘loved her so! 

and a quick hope flashed across me that But I’ll be revenged— as sure as there’s a sun 

! George might be there. I drew back for a in heaven, I’ll be revenged !” ^ 

i I moment, hesitating whether to knock or ring, His vehemence terrifmd me. I tried to pCN 
! I when a sound of voices in the passage, and the suadc him to go home ; but he would not listen 
j 1 sudden gleaming of a bright line of light under to me. 

! the door, warned me that some one was coming “ No, no,” he said. “ Go home yourself, 

' out. Taken by surprise, and quite unprepared boy, and let me be. My blood is on fire : this 

! for the moment with anything to say, 1 shrank rain is good for me, and I am better alone." 

I hack behind the porch, and waited until those “ If 1 could only do something to help 

i . within should have passed out. The door you ” 

opened, and the light sti'camed suddenly upon “ You can’t,” interrupted he. “ Nobody can 
the roseg and the wet gravel. liclp me. I’m a ruined man, and I don’t care 

“ It rains,” said Leah, bending forward and what becomes of me. The Lord forgive me ! 1 1 

shading the candle with her hand. my heart is full of wickedness, and my thoughts ' , 

I j “ And is as cold as Siberia,” added another are the promptings of Satan. There go— for | 

I voice, which was not George’s, and yet sounded Heaven’s sake, go. I don’t know what I say, 

! ' strangely familiar. “ Ugh ! what a climate for or what I do 1” 

i I such a flower as* my darling to bloom in!” I went, for I did not dare refuse any longer ; 

I I Is it so much fluer in France ?” asked Leah, hut I lingered awhile at the comer of the street, 

'j softly. and watched him pacing to and fro, to anatf<y^x> 

11 ‘*As much finer as blue skies and sunshine in the driving rain. At length I turned re- j 

I j can make it. Why, my angel, eveuyour bright luciantly away, and went home, ^ i 

II eyes will be ten times bri^itcr, ancf your rosy I lay awake that night for hours, thinking j 

j I cheeks ten times rosier, wdieu tliey are traus- over the events of the day, and hating the . 

, I planted to Paris. Ah ! I can give you no idea Frenchman from my very soul. I could not 

j| of the wonders of Pai*is — the broad streets hate Leah. I had worshipped her too long 
Ij planted with trees, the palaces, the shops, the and too faithfully for that ; but I looked upon 
!i gardens! — ^it is a city of enchantment.” her as a creature given over to destruction, 

,j “ It must be, indeed !” said Leah. “And you I fell asleep towards morning, and woke again 
1 1 will really take me to see all those beautiful shortly after daybreak. When I reached the 
1 1 shops ?” pottery, I found George there before me, looking 

i “Every Sunday, my darling— Bah! don’t very pale, but quite himself, and settir^ the men 

look so shocked. The shops in Paris are always to their work the same as usual. I said nothing 

! open on Sunday, and everybody makes holiday, about what had happened the day before. Some- 

' You will soon get over these prejudices.” thing in his face silenced me ; out seeing him 

’ “I fear it is very wrong to take so much so steady and composed,! took heart, and oegan 
pleasure in the tilings of this world,” sighed to hope he had fought through the worst of liis 
Leah. trouble. By-and-by the Frenchman catoe through 

The Frenchman laughed, and answered her the yard, gay and off-hand, with his cigar in j 
with a kiss. liis mouth, and his hands in his pockets. George j 

“ Good night, my sweet little saint ,!” and turned sharply away into one of the workshops, | 
he ran lightly down the path, and disappeared and shut tne door. I drew a deep breath of i 
in the darkness. Leah sighed again, lingered a relief. My dread was to see them come to an [ 
moment, and then closed tlie door. open quarrel ; and I felt that as long as they j 

, Stupified and bewildered, I stood for some kept clear of that, all would ! 

seoonas like a stone statue, unable tp move ; Thus the Monday went by, and the Tuesday ; j 
scarcely able to think. At length, I roused my- and still George kept aloof from me. I had i ' 

self, as it w6re mechanically, and went towards sense enough not to be hurt by this. I felt he 

* * 
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Imd a good ii|ht to be eilesit, if eilenee Mptbd 
liiia to bear ki» triid better ; and I made up mj 
mind never to breathe another callable on the 
su^t, ihideas he begam 

Wedneed^ oame* I had oimalept myself 
that moxidag, and caiae to verk a>%uattm: a^er 
the hoar* ex^^eoting to be fined; for Geoi^c 
was aery striot as foreman of yard, and 
treated fxietsds and enemies just the same. 
Instead of blaming me, however, he CDJled me 
up, andsaidt 

"‘Ben, whose turn is it this week to sit up ?** 
air,” I replied. (I always called him 
•* in working hours.) 

•* Wefl, then, you may go home to-day, and 
the same on Thursday ana Friday ; for there’s 
a large batch of work for the ovens to-niglit, 
and there’ll be the same to-moirow night and 
the night after.” 

** Ail right, sir,” said I. “ Then I’ll be here 
by seven this evening.” 

“No, half-past nine will be soon enough. 
I’ve some accounts to make up, and I sbuii be 
here myself till then. Mind you are true to 
time, though.” 

“I’ll be as true as the clock, sir,” I replied, 
and was turning away when he called me back 
again. 

"" You’re a good lad, Ben,” said he. “ Shake 
hands.” 

I seized his hand, and pressed it warmly. 

“If I’m good for anything, Georcre,” 1 
answered with^ my heart, “ it’s you who have 
made me so. God bless you for it !” 

“ Amen 1” said he, in a troubled voice, putting 
his hand to his hat. 

And so we parted. 

general, I went to bed by day when I was 
r dSiCenaing to the firing by night ; but this niorn- 
I ing I h^ already slept longer than usual, and 
I wauled exercise more thau rest. So I ran 
! home; put a bit of bread and meat m my 
pocket ; snatched up my big thorn stick ; and 
started off for a long day iu the country. When 
1 came home, it was quite dark and beginning 
to rain, just as it had be^un to rain at about the 
same tame that wretched Sunday evening : so 1 
oiianged my wet boots, had an early supper and 
i a nap in the chimney-corner, and went down to 
i the works at a few minutes before half-past nine, 

I Airiving at the factory gate, I found it ajar, and 
BO walked in and closed it after me. I remember 
thinking «t the time that it was unlike George’s 
usual cautiim to leave it so ; but it passed from 
my mind next moment. Having slipped iu the 
bolt, I then went straighl over to George’s little i 
eounting-house, where the gas was shiningj 
( cheeiifuily in the window. Here also, somewhat ' 
1 to my surprise, I found the door open, and the I 
room empty, I went in. The threshold and 
of the fii^r woe wetted by the driving rain. The 
wagcs-book was open on the desk, George's; 
pm stood in the wk, and his hat hung on its | 
usual peg in JheJ^ooraer. I concluded, of course, ' 
I tinit he W gone round to the ovens ; so, fol- ! 
\ him, I took doWn his hat and carried it j 

withi n»e, fiwf it was now raining fast. 


The bakinp*ho««B8 kyjust opposite, on the 
other Hside of th« yard. There were three of 
them, opening one out of the other ; and in each, 
the ^at fumce filled all the middle of the 
room. These funmees arc, in feet, large kilns 
built of bridr, with an oven closed in by an iron 
door in the centre Of each, and a chunney going 
up through the roof. The pottery, enclosed m 
seggors, stands round inside on shelves, and has 
te be turned from time to time while the firing 
is going on. To turn tlicse aeggars, test the 
heat, and keep the fires up, was tny work at the 
period of which I am now telling you, Major. 

Well ! I went through the baSing-houses one 
after the other, and found all empty alike. Then 
a strange vagrie uneasy feeling came over me, and 
I began to wonder what could have become of 
George. It was possible that he might be in one 
of the workshops: so I ran over to the counting- 
house, lighted a iautern, and made a thorough 
survey of the yards. I tried the doors ; they 
were all locked as usual. I peeped into the 
open sheds; they were all vacant. 1 called 
“ George ! George 1” in every part of the outer 
premifees ; but the wind and vain drove back my 
voice, and no other voice replied to it. Forced 
at last to believe that he was really gone, J tool: 
his hat back to the counting-house, put awa^ 
the w'l^es-book, extinguished the gas, and pu- 
pared for my solitary watch. 

Tho night was wild, and the* heaifc in the 
baking-rooms intense. I knew, by experience, 
that the ovens had been overheated, and thnt 
none of the porcelain must go in at least lov 
the next two Iiours; so I carried my stool 
to the door, settled mv^elf in a sheltert‘d 
conuT where the air coiud reach me, but not 
the rain, and fell to wondering where Geoi 
could have gone, and why he should not have 
waited till the time appointed. That lie had ielt 
in haste was clear— 'iiot because his hat remained 
beliind, for he might have had a cap with him — 
but because he liad left the book open, and the 
gas lighted. Perhaps one of the workmen had 
met with some acciaent, and he had been sum- 
moned away so urgently that he had no time to 
think of anything ; perhaps he would even imw 
come back presently to see that all was rigut 
before he went home to Ids lodgings. Turning 
these things over iii my mind, I gi’ew drowsy, 
my thoughts wandered, and I fell asleep, 

I cannot tell how long my nap lasted. I had 
walked a great distance that day, and I slept 
heavily j but I awoke all in a moment, with 
a sort of terror upon me, and, looking up, saw 
George Barnard sitting on a stool before the 
oven door, with the firelight full upon his face. 

Ashamed to be found sleeping, I started to 
my feet. At the same instant, he rose, turned 
away without even looking towards me,^ and 
went out into tho next room. * • 

“ Don’t be angry, George !” I cried, following 
him. " None of the seggars are im I know 
the fires were too strong, and ** 

The words died on my lips. I had followed hi m 
from the first room to the second, from the s*scond 
to the third, attd in the third— I lost him ! 
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I could ttot believe my eyes. I opened the 
end door leading into the yard» and looked oui ; 
but he was nowhere in eight. I went round to 
the badk of the baking-houses, looked behind 
the furimees, ran over to the counting-hoiifie, 
called him by his name over and over again ; but 
' ^ was dark, silent, lonely, as ever. 

**Thcii I remembered how I had bolted Ihe 
outer gate, and how impossible it was tliat he 
should have come in without ringing. Then, too, 
I began again to doubt the evidence of my own 
senses, and to think I must have been dreaming. 

I went back to my old post by the door of the 
first bakiiig-house, and sat down for a moment 
to collect my flionghts. 

“In Ihe first place,” said I to myself, “there 
is bat. one outer gale. Thai outer gate I bolted ; 
on the inside, and it is bolted still. In the 
next place, 1 searched the premises, and found 
ail the sheds empty, and rhe worksliop-door>i 
padlocked as usual on the outside. X proved 
I that George was nowhere about, ulieu 1 came, 

I and I know he could not havT come in since, 

' without my knowledge. Therefore it is a dream. 

' It is certainly a dreinn, and tliere^s an end 
' of it.” , 

j And uith this I trimmed my lantern and pro- 1 
' c(‘edod to test the iemperatme of the furnaces. 

, Wc used to do t his, I should toll you, by the intvo- 
dnetion of little roughly-moulded lumps of com- 
' mon fire-clay, if the heat is too irreat, they 
‘ crack ; If too lit tie, they remain damp and moist 
I if just right, they become firm ana smooth all 
' over, and pass into the biscuit stage. Well ! I took 
1 my three little lumps of clay, put one in each 
j oven, waited while 1 counted five hundred, and 
‘ then went round again to see the results. The 
j tw^o first were in capital condition, the third had 
fiowu into a dozen pieces. This proved that liio 
I seggars might at once go into ovens One and 
Two, but that number Tliree had been over- 
' heated, and must be allowed to go on cooling 
I lor an hour or tv o longer. 

I 1 therefore stocked One and Two with nine 
row s of seggars, three deep on each shelf ; left 
the rest waiting till number Three w'as m a con- 
dition to be trusted; and, fearful of falling 
a«i]ee]> again, now that the firing was in ])rogrcs.s, 
j walls cd up and down the rooms to keep myself 
awake. This was hot work, however, and 1 
could not stand it very long; so I went back 
preacntly to my stool by the door, and fell to 
j thinking about my dream. Tlic more I thought 
• of it, the more sirfingely real it seemed, and 
the more I felt convinced that I was actually 
! on my feet, when 1 saw George get up and walk 
into the adjoining room. J was also certain 
that I had still continued to see him as he 
' passed out of the second room into tlie third, 
and that at that time I was even following his 
very footsteps. Was it possible, I asked myself, 

1 tliat 1 <3Duld have been up and moving, luia yet 
not quite awake ? I had lieard of people walk- 
ing in their sleep. Could it be that 1 was walk- 
' ing in ^nine, ^nd never waked tiU I reaclunl the 
' cool air of tJhe yard ? All this sjBeuicd' likely 
I enough, so 1 dismissed the matter from my mind, 


and passed ihe reilt of ihe night in attending to 
the saggars, addmg fresh fuel from time Id time I 
to themmaoes of & first and seeona ovens, luisd 
now and then taking a turn thro'^h ihe yams. 

As for Number Three, it kept up its heat to sxtdi 
a degi'ee that it was almost day before 1 dared * 
trust the seggars to go in it 
Thus the hours went by ; and at half-past seven 
on Thursday morning, the nien came to their 
work. It was now my turn to go off duty, but 
I wanted to see George before I left, and so 
waited for him in the counting-house, while a 
lad named Steve Storr took my place at the 
I ovens. But the clock went on from half-past 
'seven to a quarter to eight; then to eight 
o’clock ; then to a quarter-past eight— and still j 
George never made his appearance. At length, j 
w^hen the hand got round to half-past eight, I 
giew weary of w^aiting, took up my hat, ran { 
home, went to bed, and slept profoundly until 
past four in the afternoon. 

That evening T went down to the factory 
(|uifc early ; for I hiid a restlessness upon me, 
and 1 w’aiited to see George before he left for • 
the night. This time, I found the gate bolted, 
and I rang for admittance. 

“How early you are, Ben !” said Steve Storr, 
as he let me in. . 

“ Mr. Barnard’s not gone ?” I asked, quickly ; | 
for J saw at the first glance that the gas was t 
out ill tlu‘ counting-house. 

•’Ht’s not gone,” said Steve, “ because lie’s 
never been.” 

“ Never been ?” 

“ No : and what’s stranger still, he*s not been 
home either, since dinner yesterday.” 

“ Bui he was here last night.” ' 

“ Oh yes, he w’as here last night, making 
the books. John Pm‘ker was with him tiU pasV • 
six; and you found him here, didn’t you, at } 
half-past nine ?” . [ 

I shook my head. j 

“ Well, he’s gone, anyhow. Good night !” i 

“Goodnight!” j 

I took the lanlem from his hand, bolted him ' 
out mechanically, and made my way to the^ ] 
baking-houses like one in a stupor. ^ Geor£»c ' 
gone? Gone without a -word of warning to his 
employer, or of farewell to his fellow-workmen ? | 

I could not understand it. 1 could not believe it. ' 

1 sat dovm bewildered, incredulous, stunned. 
Then came hot tears, doubts, terrifying su'^pi- 
cioiib. I remembered the wild words he had 
spoken a few nights back ; the strange calm by 
n bich they were followed ; my dream of the even- 
ing before. I had heal'd of men who drowned 
themselves for love ; and the turbid Severn rau 
close by — so close, that one might pitch a stone 
into it from some of the workshop.windows. 

These thoughts v^ere too horrible. I dared 
not dwell upon them. I turned to work, to 
free myself from them, if I could ; and began by 
examining tlie ovens. The temperatm^ of m 
was much higher than on the previous night, the 
heat having been gradually increasea dunng tlie 
last twelve hours. It was now my business to 
keep the heat on the increase for twdve mojcej 
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I ftflrr Ti'liich it would be allowed, as gradually, to 
subside, rniitii the pottery was cool enough for 
removal To turn the seggais, and add fuel to 
the two flrat furnaces, was my first work. As 
before, I found number three .in advance of the 
others, and so left it for half an hour, or an 
hour. I then went round the yard; tried the 
doors ; let the dog loose ; and brought him back 
with me to the baking-houses, for company. 
After that, I set my lantern on a shelf beside 
the door, took a book fi-om my pocket, and 
began to read. 

1 remember the title of the book as well as 
l>ossibIe. It was called Bowdker’s Art of An- 
gling, and contained little rude cuts of all kinds 
j of artificial flies, hooks, and other tackle. But 

: I could not keep my mind to it for two minutes 

I together ; and at last I gave it up in despair, 

I covered my face with my hands, and fell into a 

i long absorbing painful train of thought. A 

j considerable time had gone by thus — maybe an 

I hour— when I was roused by a low whimpering 

1 howl from Captain, wdio was lying at my feet, 

j T looked up with a start, just asA had started 

1 from sleep the night before, and with the same 

vague terror; and saw, exactly in the same 
place and in the same attitude, with the fire- 
light full upon him — George Barnard ! 

At this sight, a fear heavier than the fear of 
death fell upon me, and my tongue seemed 
paralysed in my mouth. Then, just as last night, 

I lie rose, or seemed to rise, and went slowdy 

! out into the next room. A power stronger than 

myself appeared to compel me, reluctantly, to 
1 follow him. I saw him pass through the second | 
; room — cross the threshold of the third room — 

j walk straight up to the oven — and there pause. 

! JEffi then turned, for the first time, with the 
^'^glare of the red firelight pouring out upon him 
I j from the open door of tlic furnace, ana looked 
j at .me, face to face. In the same instant, his 
w^hole frame and countenance seemed to glow 
' and become transparent, as if tlie lire were all 
I within him and m’ound him — and in that glow 
j he became, as it were, absorbed into the furnace, 

1 and disappeared ! 

! I uttered a wild cry, tried to staler fniin 
I ' the room, and fell insensible before 1 reached 
the door. 

When I next opened my eyes, the grey dawn 
was in the sky ; the furnace doois w'ei e all 
closed as I liad left them when 1 last went 
round; the dog was quietly sleeping not far 
from my side ; and the men were ringing at the 
5 gate, to be let in. • 

I told my tale from beginning to end, and was 
laughed at, as a matter of course, by all who 
heard it. When it was found, however, that 
my statements never varied, and, aboVe all, that 
George Barnard continued absent, some few^ 

[ began to talk it over seriously, and among 
I those few, the master of th^j^Jorks. He for-! 
I bade the furhaoe to be cl^rt|\out, called ini 
'| ,the aid of a celebratect^K^^UMtSt, and had the 
I ashes submitted to ’'!> examination.; 

The |eqult was s r ’ ! >i: | 


The ashes were found to have been largely | 
saturated with some kind of fatty animal matter. ' 
A considerable portion of those ashes consisted 
of charred bone.- A semi-circular piece of iron, 
which" evidently had 'once been the heel of a ^ 
workman’s heavy boot, was found, half fused, | 
at one corner of the furnace. Near it, a tibia | 
bone, which still retained sufficient of its ori- . 
ginal form and texture to render identification i 
possible. This bone, however, was so much 
charred, that it fell into powder on being 
handled. 

After this, not many doubted that George 
Barnard had been foull^^ murdered, and that his ! 
body had been thrust into the furnace. Sus- 
picion fell fupon Louis Laroche. He was 
arrested, a coroner’s inquest was held, and 
every circumstance connected with the night 
of the murder was as thoroughly sifted and iii- 
vestkated as possible. All the sifting in the 
world, however, failed cither to clear or to con- 
demn Louis Laroche. On the very night of his ; 
release, he left the place by the mail train, and 
was never seen or heard of there, again. As 
for Leali, 1 know not what became of her. 1 j 
went away myself before many weeks were over, 
and never have set foot among the Potteries 
fixim that hour to this. | 

VI. 

HOW THE BEST A.TTIC WAS UXDEU A CLOUD. 

Major, you have assured me of your sympathy ; 
you shall receive my confidence. 1 not only 
seem — as you have searchingly observed — 

** under a cloud,” but I am. 1 entered (shall I 
say like a balloon?) into a dense slratuni of 
cloud, obscuring the wretched eailli from view, 
in the year eighteen hundred and dash, in the 
sweet summer season, when nature, as has been 
remarked liy some distinguised poet, puts on lier , 
gayest garb, and when her countenance is 
adorned wdth tlie sunniest and loveliest of smiles. i 
Ah ! what are now those smiles to me ? What 
care I for sunshine or for verdure ? Por me, , 
summer is no more. For, I must ever remcm- i 
ber that it was in the summer that the canker i 
ate its way into my heart’s core — that it was in 1 
the summer that I parted with my belief in j 
mankind — ^that it Avas in summer that ] knew 
for the first time that woman — ^but this is- pre- 
mature. Pray be seated. 

1 have no doubt that rny appearance and 
words convey to you. Major, and to all observant 
persons, that I have an elevated soul. In fact, 
were it otherwise, how could I be under a cloud ? 

The sordid soul w'on’t blight. To one possess- 
ing an elevated soul like myself, the task of keep- 
ing accounts at a furrier’s (in a large way) could 
not be otherwise than repugnant. It fcas re- 
pugnant, and the raptme of gelting a holida-y^ 
which was annually accorded me in June — not 
a busy month in the fur-trade — was something 
perfectly indescribable. Of course, whenever my 
vacation time came round, I invariably rushed 
off to the country ; there to indulge my natural 
tastes and commune with our mother, Nature. 
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Oa tlie particular occasion of which I have now,; 
to speak, I had, however, other communings to 
look forward to, besides those in' which nature 
takes her silent yet eloquent part. 1 loved — 
Aha !~~Love—Woman— V ertigo — ^Despair — I 
be^ your pardon — I will be calm. I loved 
Miss N uttlebury. Miss Nuttlebury lived in the 
neighbourliood of Dartford (at a convenient 
distance from the Powder-Mills), so in the 
neighbourhood of Dartford (rather further from 
the Powder-Mills) I determined to spend my 
vacation. I made arrangements at a certain 
small roadside inn for my ooard and lodging. 

1 was acquainted— nay, I was on friendly 
terms— wdth the Nuttleburys. Mr. Nuttlc- 
bury, a land surveyor in a rather small way, 
was an old friend of my father’s; s(?Ihad access 
to the liouse. I liad access also, as I thought, 
to the heart of Mary, which was Miss Nuttle- 
bury’s name. If I was mistaken — Aha ! — but I 
am again premature. You are aware, or perhaps 
you arc not aware, that my name is Oliver Crom- 
well Shrubsole — so called after the great Pro- 
tector of British rights ; the man who, or rather 
but for whom — but I am again prematui’e, or 
rather, I should say, on the whole the reverse. 

The first days of my residence near Fordleigb, 
the name of the village where tlie Nuttleburys 
dwelt, were happy in the extreme. I saw much 
of Mary. I walked w'itli Mary, made hay with 
Mary, observcil the moon in Mary’s society, 
and m vain sought to interest Mary m those mys- 
terious shadows which diversity the surface of 
that luminary. I subsequently endeavoured to 
interest the* fair girl in other matters nearer 
home — in short, iu myself : and I fondly 
imagined tliat I succeeded iu doing so. 

One day, when I hud dropped iu at the family 
dinner-hour — not from base motives, for I was 
boarded at my iim by contract— I found the 
family conversing on a subject wliit h caused nie : 
considerable uneasiness. At the moment of my 
arrival, Mr. Nuttlcbury was uttering these 
words : 

“ At what time will lie be here, then ?” 
(He?) 

I listened breathless, after the first salutation 
had passed, for more ; I was not long in ascer- 
taining that “he” w'as a cousin of Mary’s, wdio 
was coming down to spend some days at Pord- 
leigh, and whose arrival was anticipated by the 
whole family with expressions of delight. The 
younger boy and girl Nuttleburys seemed to be 
especially rapturous at the prospect of the 
Beast’s arrival, ai^d from this I augured ill. 
Altogether, I felt that there was a trying scene 
coming; that my opportunities of converse with 
my soul’s idol would be fewer than they had 
been, and that general discomfort and misery 
were about to ensue. I was right. 

Oho !— I beg your pardon— I will be calm. 

“He,” arrived in the course of 
that very afternoon, and I believe I am not 
speaking too strongly in affirming that we — “ be” 
and 1— 3iatecV each other cordially from tlie first 
moment of our exchanging glances. He was 
an under-band looking beast, shoi;t of -stature ; 


I such a creature, as an;^ high-souled womn should 
have abhorred the sight of ; but bis prospects 
were good, he having some small eitudtion in the 
Custom-house, on the strength of whidi, he gave 
himself airs, as if he was a memb^ of the go- 
vernment; and when he talked of the country, 
he spoke of it as “ we.” ‘Alas ! how could I 
compete with him ? What could I talk about, 
except the fur-trade, and the best method of 
keeping the moths under ? So, having nothing 
to talk about, I remamed sulky and glum ana j 
silent: a condition in which a man does not ! 
usually tell to advantage in society. 1 felt that I 
was not telling to advantage, and this made me 
hate tlie beast — whose disgusting name was 
Huffell — more cordially than before. It affords 
me a gloomy pleasure to think that I never once 
lost an opportunity of contradicting liira — ^flat 
— in the course of that first evening. But, 
somehow or other, he generally got the best of 
it : possibly because I had contradicted him for 
the sake of doing so, and 'without bestowing a 
thought upon the rights or wrongs of the matter | 
under discussion. But the worst of it was, that i 
it did appear to me, that Mary — my Mary — 
seemed to be on the side of Huifell. Her eyes 1 
would brighten— or I thought so— when he 
triumphed. And what right had she to go and 
fig herself out like that, iu all her fiuery for i 
liuffell ? She never did so for me. 

“ This must be put a stop to, and promptly,” 

I muttered to myself, as I walked back to my ' 
mu in stale of the most intense fury. And 1 
to leave him there with the field all to himself I i 
What might he not be saying of me at that | 
moment? Turning nje'into ridicule, perhaps? i 

I resolved to crush him next day, or perish in i 
the attempt. i 

Next day I lay in wait for him, and pre**^ j 
sently I thought my opportunity had come : j 

“ We shall have to make some change about t 
j that appointment of Sir Cornelius,” said IIuffeD, 1 
I “ or he’ll have all his family in the office in a 
week.” 

“ "What do you mean by ‘ m ” I asked, with 
ferocious emphasis. I 

“ I mean government,” lie answered, coolly. 

“ Well but you’re not government,” was my 
dignified reply. “ The Custom-house, even as 
represented by tliose wdio hold high positions 
in it, has as little to do with governing the 
country as can well be imagined. The higher 
officials in the Custom-house, are at best rather 
government servants than government advisers^ 

while the lower ” 

“ Weil, sir, * the lower ?* ” 

“The less they try to connect themselves 
with their Ijelters by talking about ^we,’ the 
better for all parties.” 1 said this in a scathing 
maimer, and feeling painfully warm in the fore- 
head. 

“ You’re talking about what you don’t under- 
stand, sir,” said tl>e exciseman, or the tide-wait©r, 
or whatever he was. “ all in^he same boat. 

; Pray do you never say * we’ when? talking of 
your master’s shop ?” 

“Master’s shop, sir ?” 

f ' ■'!' 
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Oh, 1 beg your pardon, ”*eaid he mockiagly, 

aren't you a casluer in a fur-shop ?*' 

Shop ! Ite-shop ! 1 could have seen him-** 
seen him— moth eaten. 

“ Vll tell you what Tm not, sir,** I burst out, 
losing self-control, I am not the man to put ; 
up with the con— foun— ded impudence of an ob- ' 
soure tide-waiter.” I 

^‘Tide-waiter!” repeated the beast, starting 
to hib feet. j 

Tide-waiter,” I cabnlv reiterated. ! 

At this, the whole family of the Nuttleburys, | 
who had hitherto appeared to be p^alysed, m- 1 
ierposed, one screeching out one thing, another | 
yelling another. But they were all— Mary and i 
ail — against me, and affirmed that I had pur- 
posely picked a quarrel with their relation— 
which, by-thc-by, I rather think I had. The 
uiiph’asantness ended in Mr. Nutilebuiy’s re- 
questing me, in so many words, to withdraw. 

“After what has occurred there is nothing 
left for me, but to do so,” I remarked, making 
towards the doorwitli much majesty ; “but if 
Ml*. Huflfell thinks he has heard the fast of tins, 
he la a good deal mistakcu. As for j ou, Maiy,” 
I continued ; — but liefore I cr iM complete my 
sentence 1 experienced a sen«<afioii of an elderly 
hand in my coat-coliar, and found myself in the 
prxSbage, with the loom door closed against me. 
1 lost no time in vacating tlusignomuuous posi- 
tion, and seeking the open an. Presently 1 
found myself at my desk wilting to Dew snap. 

Devvmap w'as then my greatest tnend. He 
was, like me, in the lui busmess, and was a fine 
honourable upright uojaie fellow, as bold as 
brass, and always especially sensitne about 
the pomt of honour. To tins friend I wrote 
a long account of all that had happened ; ask- 
'tijg Ills advice. I mentioned at the end of my 
letter that 1 was only restrained by the w-aiit 
of a pail’ of pistols, from inviting this wretched 
bemg to a hostile meeting. 

The next day I passed in retirement, specu- 
lating much on what Dcwsuap'fc answer would 
be. It was a day of liea\y ram, and I hud 
plenty of time to mourn o\ci uiy exclusion from 
the cheerful abode of the Kuttlcburys, and to 
reflect how much better off rny n\ al w as (sunning 
hinibelf in my adore! one’s smiles) than I, a 
lonely exile, flattening my nose against the 
window of a country inn,' and watching the 
drippings of the roof-dram ns they splashed into 
the tftst-fllling water-butt. It is needless to say 
that I retired to rest early, and that I was un- 
able to sleep. 

I could sleep next morning, however, and 
did so till a late hour. I was aroused from a 
heavy sdumber, by a loud knocking at my door, 
and the sound of a voice which 1 seemed to 
recc^ise. 

“Here, Shrubsole! Hi, Oliver! Let me in. 
Shrubiole, what a lazy fellow you are !” 

Gracious Heaven, was it possible ? Was it 
the voiffie of Pewsnap P I rose, unlocked the 
door, and jtoped into bed again. 

Yes, it was my frientt- He entered ei*ect, 
v^otous, energetic as usual, doppsilfd a small 


carpet-bag near the door, and, retahuug a 
curious-looking oblong mahogany box under his 
arm, advanced to gre^ me. 

“ What on eartli do you do lying in bed at 
this time of the day ?” said Bewsnap, graspmg 
my hand. 

“I couldn't sleep till morning came,*’ I 
answered, passing my hand athwart my broV. 
“ But how did you get away ?” 

“ Oil, Tve got a few days' holiday, and am 
come down to answer your letter in person. 
Well ? How’s this affair going on ?” 

‘‘ Do not ask mo,” I groaned. “ It has made 
me wretched. I know no more. You don’i know 
how fond I was of that m*l.” 

“ Well, and you shall have her ye< . I’m going 
to settle it all for you,” said Dewsuap, confi- 
deutJv, 

“tv hat do you mean to do r” 1 asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“ Do Why, there ’s only one thing /o do 
He rattled the queer-lookmg mahogany box as 
though it contained metobic pills. 

“ What have you got in that ho\ r” I ask( d 

“TIicre\ a pan* of pistols in this box, ’ sud 
Dew^Ullp, proudly “with eitliei one of wh^ch it 
would almost be a pleasure to find \ouiself 
winged.” 

“Sir®” I observed, silting u]) in bed wuth 
marked displeasuie. 

“You mentioned your difficulty aluut wea- 
pons, *50 I borrowed thinn of a fncud oi iinne— 
i guiiniakcr — and brought them down with 
me ” 

“Hang him’” I thought, “how \cn prom])t 
he has been about it. Amazingh jiiompt, 1(' lit 
sme — You think, then,” 1 added, aloud, “that 
there’s no — no othei way out of the difficult \ '' ’ 

“Apology,” said Dewsuap, who h d now 
opened the box, and was chcLing uw \\ w itli tl e 
I lock of one of the weapon w it li ti^e muzzle 
diucted towards mv head — “nmpte apologv un 
rlie part of the other side — tin onh alici- 
ludne. Written apology, in fact ” 

“Ah,” 1 replied, “1 don’t think the other 
side will agree to that.” 

“llieu,” said my fiiend, cxtemlmg his ]ustol, 
and aiming at a jiortiait of the IVIarqms of 
Granby hanging ovei the fireplace: “then wt 
mu^t put a bullet into the exciseman.” 

(And suppose flu exciseman puts a bullet into 
me, I thought to myself. So erratic is thought !) 

! “ Wbeie does the exciseman live?” inquired 

my friend, putting on his hat. “ There is not a 
monumt to be lost in these cases.” 

“Wait till I’m dressed,” I remonstrated, “ and 
ril show you. Or you can go after breakfast.” 

“ Not a bit of it. The people down si airs will 
tell me where to find Imn, Nuttlebury’s, I 
think you said ? I’ll be there and back, by the 
time you’re ready for breakfast.” 

He was out of the room almost befbr/huc liad 
done speaking, and I was left to make my toilet 
and improve my appetite for breakfast with the 
i reflection that the number of such meals in store 
for me was, perhaps, more limited than I could 
Imt wished, Perhaps I a little regretted having 
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g ut the affair into the hande of my energetic ** Yes, Cripps is coming, and Fowler, and ^ 
iend. So erratic (I may again remark) is perhaps Kershaw, if he can get away- We 
human thought ! were talkijig your affair over, the ereiimg before 

I waited some time for mv friend, but was I left, and they were all so much interested in ! 
obliged at last to begin breakfast without him. it-^for I predicted from the first, that there must 
Ab the meal was approaching its termination, be a meeting — that they’re all coming down to ,1 
1 saw liim pass the window of the little parlour see you through it.” fj 

iilnv’liichl took my meals, and immediately after- How 1 cursed my own folly in having -en- ! 
wards he entered the room. trusted the keeping of my honour to this aread-< | 

Well,” he said, sitting down at the table fully sealous friend of mine ! I thought, as he \ 

and commencing a vigorous attack on the marched off erect and fussy with that wretched 

eatables, it is as 1 expected. "We are driven challeuge in his pocket, that there was some- 

to extremities.” thing positively oloodthirsty about the man. 

What do you mean ?” I asked. And then those other fellows coming down for [ 

‘‘ 1 mean,” remarked Bewsna]), chipping away the express purpose of seeing somebody shot ! 

at his egg, “that the other side declines to For that their purpose, I felt. I fully be- 

apologise, and that consequently the other side licved that, if by any fortunate chance there j 

in.ist be bowled down shot.” should be no blood shed, those so-called friends | 

Oh dear me,” I said— relenting, Major, rc- of mine would go away disgusted. i 

h lit mg — 1 shouldn’t like to do tiiat/' The tiain of reflection into which I had fallen ' 

‘"You wouldn’t like to do that*-’ May I was interrapted at this juncture, by the appear- i 

.vL, Mr. Shrubsolc, what yon uieaii that aiicc outside the window, of three human i 

i< iuik?” ‘ ' figures. These turned out, on inspection, to be i 

“I mean that, that — Is tiicic uo fUier way no 'nher than the individuals whose taste for i 

oa< ol 11 ?**’ excitement 1 had been condemning so strongly ' 

^ou look here, Shruhsole,” said my com- in my own mind. There they were, Messrs. 

[MiiOii, mill a seiere air, aud suspending for Cripps, Fowler, and Kershaw, grinning jmd I 

ii moLient his attack on the breakiast; “you gesticulating at me through the window, like , 

liave put this affair m my hands, and you must vulgar unfeeling idiots as ^ they w-erc. And one I 

allou uuMo carry Jt tiirough, according to the of them (I think it was Cripps) had the brutality 

Inns of honour. It is exirenicly painlul to me c(, put liimscli* into the attitude supposed to be ^ 

to be fugagod m such an aflhir” (I couldii’t 'hciouect one for a duellist, with nis left hand 

help tluiiKing that he seemed rallier to tujoy it), bcni'.d his back, and his right raised as if to ' 

‘•mil, being eugaped in it, 1 'jhall no through disciiar<,e an imaginary pistol, j 

V iiii r to the end." Come ! MVIl £iet these things They were in the room with me directly, 
ch ai'^d .'uay, and tlu n you shall sit down and largo, noisy, and vulgar, laughing and guffawing ' 

V utc a (i.nnal clulleuge, which 1 w ill undertake — making comments on my appearance, asking ' 

to (leliK r 'll the proper quarter.’ me if J had made my wdll, wliat I had left to i 

])f AsiKH) was too iiiuch for me. Tic seemed each of them, and otherwise conducting them- 

tt) have all the liglii plnases at his tongucN selves in a maimer calculated to turn one’s milk ^ 

cud ; he was so tremendously well informed as of human Kindness to bitterc' t gall. Hew they 

^0 what was the right thing to do, and tlie right enjoyed it ! When they learned that Bewenap 

tiimir to say w'hen conducting an affair of this was actual!} at that time aw’^ay on a war mig- 

i ml, ihat l' could not help asking him whether sion, and that he might return at any moment 
lu' had cAcr been cinragcd in one before? with tlie fatal answer — say when they heard 

“ No,” lie said, “no; but 1 believe I have a that, they positively gloated over me. They 
‘'ort of aptitude for the kind of thing. Indeed, sat down aiid stared at me, and every now 
1 hwe always felt that 1 should be in my element then one of tlnm would say, with a low, 
ui arranging the details of an affair of honour.” chiicKling giggle, “ I say, old fellow I How do 
“ How you would enioy being a principal, you feci about it now ?” It was a hideous | 
instead of a second’” 1 said — rather malici- relief to me when Bewsuap returned with the 
ously ; for BewsnapN alacrity aggravated me. baleful news that the chaUenge was accepted, 

“ No, not a bit, ni} dear fellow. I take such and that the meeting was appointed for the next 
;u. interest in this affair that I identify myself morning at eight o’clock, 
udh you entirely, and quite feel as if I f';as u Those ruffians enjoyed themselves that after- 
principal.” noon to the utmost. They had such a pleasure 

(^Theii you feel a very carious sensation about in store for next day, that dt gave an added 
the pit of the stomach, my boy, I thought to zest to everything they did. It sharpened their 
myself. I did not however give the thought appetites, it stimulated their thirst* it im- 
expression. I merely mention it as an instance parted to the sk’ tiles with which they amused j 
ut the emtiu nature of thouglit.) themselves dm-ing the afternoon, an additional 

"Fs^he-by,” remarked Bewsnap, as he charm. The evening was devoted to oonvivi- 
pockeleoNmy challenge and prepaied to depart, ality. Bewsnap, after spending some tiiflie in 
forgot\o mention that one or two fellows of oiling the triggers of the pistol^ remark^ tb&t 
our acquaintance are coming dowm”* now they were in such prime candiiion, that 

“One or two fellows?” I repeated, in a they would “snap a fellow’s head off, aluioftt 
highly displeased, nay, crushin^Joae. without his knowing it.” This inhuman ramorif 
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was made at the moment when we were sepa- 
rating for the night. 

I passed the greater part of the dark hours, 
in writing letters of farewell to my relations, and 
in composing a stinger for Miss Mary Nuttle- 
bury, which I trusted would embitter the whole 
of her future life. Then I threw myself on my 
bed— 'Which was not wholly devoid of knobs— 
and found for a few hours the oblivion 1 desired. 

We were first on the ground. Indeed, it was 
necessary that we should be, as those three 
ferocious Anabaptists, Cripps, Fowler, and Ker- 
shaw, had to be stowed away in places of con- 
cealment whence they could see without being 
seen; but even when this stowage had been ac- 
complished and the fatal hour had arrived, we 
were still kept waiting so long that a faint hope 
— misgiving, I meant to say — ^begau to dawn iu 
my heart uiat my adversary had been seized 
with a sudden panic, and had fled at the last 
moment, leaving me master of the situation, 
with a bloodless victory. 

The sound of voices, and of laughter — laughter! 
— reached me while I was musing on the pros- 
pect of an honourable escape from my perilous 
position. In another moment my antagoui*'!, 
still talking and laugliing with some one who 
closely followed him, jumped over a stile at the 
side of the field in which we awaited him. 
Grinning in the most impudent manner, my 
antagomst inquired of his second, wlio was the 
village apothecaiy’s assistant, whether lie was a 
good hand at patching up bullet wounds ? 

It was at this moment that an incident oc- 
curred which caused a small delay in our })ro- 
ceedings. One of the Anabaptists — Cripps — 
had, with a view to concealment, and also per- 
haps with a view to keeping out of harm’s way, 
peiched himself in a tree which commanded a 
good view of the field of action; but not 
having used sufficieut caution in the choice 
of his position, he had trusted his weight to 
a bough which proved unequal to the task ol 
sustaining it. Consequently it happened that 

, just as the seconds were beginning their pre- 
liminary arrangements, and during an awful 
pause, the unlucky Cripps came plunging and 
crashing to the ground, wdiere he remained 
seated at the foot of the tree in a state of un- 
dignified ruin and prostration. 

After this there was a prodigious row and 
confumon. My opponent having thus dis- 
covered that there was one person observing 
our proceedings from a place of conceahnent, 
concluded naturally enough that there might be 
others. Accordingly a search was promptly in- 
stituted, which ended in the unearthing of my 
two other friends, who were obliged to emerge 
from their hiding-places in a very humiliated 
and crestfallen condition. My adversary would 
not hear of fighting a duel in the presence of 
80 large an audience, and so it ended in the three 
brutal Anabaptists being— very much to my 
eatisfaction— expelled from tbc field. The ap- 
pearance they* presented as they retired along 
the pathway in Indian file, was the most abject 
tog X have ever beheld. 

^ * \ 
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This little business disposed of, there remained 
the great affair of the day to settle, and it took 
a great deal of settlement. There were diver- 
sities of opinions about every detail connected } 
with the murderous operations. There were dis- j 
putes about the number of paces which should i 
separate the combatants, about the length of 
those paces, about the proper method of load- > 

: ing pistols, about the best way of giving the , 
signal to fire— about everything. JBut what , 
i disgusted me most, was the levity displayed } 
I by my opponent, who seemed to tbinh the wliole , 
j thing a capital joke, sneering and sniggering at 
everything that was done or said. Does the man ^ 
bear a charmed life, I asked myself, that he be- 
haves with such sickening flippancy when aliout 
to risk it ? 

At last all these endless preliminaries were i 
seltled, and Mr. Huffell and I remained staring 
defiance at each other with a distance of 
onlytuelve paces between us. The beast was 
grinning even now, and u hen he was asked for 
the last time whether he was prepared to make 
an apology, he absolutely laughed. 

It had been arranged that one of the seconds, 
HulTeirs as it hajipcned, should count one, two, 
tlnee, and llmt at ihe word three” we should 
both fii*e (if we could) at the same moment. 
My heart felt so tight at aboul this period, that 
1 fancied it must have contracted to half its 
usual size, and I had a sensation of being light 
on my legs, pd inordinately tall, such ks one 
has alter having had a fever. 

“One!” said the apothecary, and the mono- 
syllable was followed by quite a long pause. 
“Two!” I 

“Stop!” cried a voice, which I recognised 
as the voice of my adversary, “ I have something 
to say.” 

I whisked myself round in a moment, and | 
saw that Mr. HufFcll had thrown liis weapon 
down on the ground, and had left the position 
: which had been assigned to him. I 

“ What have you to say, sir ?” asked the 
inexorable Dewsnap, in a severe tone ; " what- 
ever it is, you have cliosen a most extraordinary ^ 
moment to say it in.” i 

“ I have changed my mind,” said Mr. Huffell, 
in a lachrymose tone ; “ 1 think that duelling is 1 
sinful, ana I consent to apologise.” i 

Astounded as I was at this announcement, I 
had yet leisure to observe that the apothecary 
did not look in the least surprised at what had ! 
happened. 

“ lou consent to apologise ?” asked Dewsnap, I 
“to resign all claim to the lady, to express your | 
deep contritioii for the insolent expressions you 
have made use of towards my friend?” 

“ I consent,” was the reply. 

“ We must have it all down in writing, mind !” 
stipulated my uncompromising friend. 

“You shall have it all down in wrjlhig,'’ 
said the contrite one. j ^ 

“Well, this is a most extraordinary and un- 
satisfactory sort of thing,” said Dewotap, turn- 
ing to mo, “ What are we to do P” 

“It is unsatisfactory, but I suppose we must 
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accept Ills apology,” I answered, in a leisurely was not very far off, another Windsor ehair 
and nonchalant manner. My heart expanded at supported the person of Mr. Cripps, the vice, 
about this period. The viands set before us were of the most re- 

” Has anybody got writing materials about cherchd description, and when these had been 
him by chance ?” asked my second, in a not done full justice to, and the chair had called for 
very conciliatoir tone. a bottle of champagne, our hilarity began almost 

Yes, the apothecary had, and he whipped them to verge on the boisterous. My own mirth, 
"6ht in a moment— a note-book of unusual sbe, indeed, was chastened by one pervading thought, 
and an indelible ink-pencil. of which I never for a moment lost sight. Had 

An apology of the most humble and abject I not a secret joy which champagne could neither 
kind was now dictated by my friend Dew- increase nor dimmish ? Had not my rival formally 
snap, and written down by the crushed and abdicated, and was I not that very day to appear 
conquered Huffell. When he had affixed his in the presence of Mary Nuttlebury as one who 
signature to the document, it exactly filled had risked his life for her sake ? Yes. Iwmted 
one leaf of the apothecary’s memorandum-book, impatiently for the hour when these good fellows i 
j The leaf was torn out and handq^i to my repre- should take their departure, determinmg that, the I 
) bcutative. At that moment the sound of the moment they were gone, I would take possession 
village-clock striking nine reached us from the of the field ingloriously vacated by my rival, and 
distant church. would enjoy the fruits of my victory. I was 

Mr. Huffell started as if the day were more aroused Irom tliesc reflections by the voice of | 
ad^ anced than he anticipated. ” my friend Dewsnap. It was, however, no longer ' 

“ I believe that the document is regular ?” he the familiar acquaintance who spoke, but the j 
asked. “If so, there is nothing to dotain us official chairman. ^ ’ 

m a spot henceforth replete with pamlul as- M^. Dewsnap began by remarking that we | 
sociations. Gtentlemcn both, good morning.” were met together on an occasion and under 
“Good morning, sir,” said Dewsnap, sharply; circumstances, of a very peculiar — ^he might 
“ and allow me to add, that you have reason to almost say of an anomalous— nature. To begin 
consider yourself au uncommonly lucky young with, here was a social meeting — ^nay, a convivial , 
man.” meeting, taking place at ten o’clock in the fore- j 

I “I do so consider myself, I assiue you,” re- noon. That was the first anomaly. And for > 

I torled the servile wretch. what was that meeting convened? To com- ^ 

I With that, he took his leave and disappeared uicm»n-ato an act belonging to a class of achieve- ' 

' over the alilc, closely follow'cd by his companion. nient> usually associated with a bygone age, j. 

1 Again I thought I heard this precious pair ex- rather than with that in winch an inexorable 
( plodc into fits of lauglitcr as soon as they were Destiny had cast the lots of the present genera- r 
on the other side of the hedge. tion. Here was the second anomaly, • Yes, these ' 1 

Dewsnap looked at me, and 1 looked at Dew- were anomalies, but anomalies of what a delight- 1 1 
snap, but wo could make nothing of it. It was ful kind 1 Would there were more such ! It was | 
tlic most inexplicable tlmig that the man should — Mr. Dewsnap went on to say — the fashion of 
I have gone so far, should have had his finger on t he day to decry the practice of duelling, but be, ^ 

the trigger of his pistol, should have waited till for his part, had ahvays felt that circumstances | 

the very signal to fire was on the lips of his might occur in the course of any man’s career 
I second, and should then have broken down in which would render au appeal to arms desirable 
I that lamentable manner. It leally was, as my — nay, to one who was sensitive on the point of 
I Iriend and I agreed, the most disgraceful piece honour, inevitable— and he therefore thought it ' 

I of cowardice of which wc had ever had ex- highly important that the practice of duelling , 

pcriencc. Another point on which wc were should not wholly faU into desuetude, but should J 
agreed, was, that our side had come out of this be occasionally revived, as it had been oa— ou | 
affair with an amount of honour and glory such — m short, the present occasion. | 

I Ub is rarely achieved by the sous of men in this At this moment, curiously enough, a faint i 
I practical and uu-iomantic age. cheer was heard in the distance. It came, doubt- , 

I And now behold the victor and his friends as- less, from the throats of some of the village- ^ 

, senibled round the small dmiiig-table at the boys, and presently subsided. It was enough, i 
Ij George and Dragon, and celebrating their however, to deprive our worthy chair of the ' 

I triumph by a breakfast ! in preparing which all thread of his eloquence, so that he was com- , 

the resources of the establishment were brought polled to start again on a new tack. i { 

I into play. ' “Gentlemen,” said Mr.Dewsna|), “I must '] 

I It was a solemn occasion. The moment, I throw myself on your indulgence if my words '| 

I acknowledge, was to me a glorious one. My fail to flow as freely as I could wish. I am, to ! 

1 friends, naturally proud of their associate, and begin with, gentlemen, powerfully moved, and ' 

I .anxious^rntommemorate in some fitting manner that alone is enough to itenrive me of any small ^ 

I j ihe'l'MsnJ oi the morning, had invited me to this amount of eloquence of which I may at other 1 1 
meal to^ provided at their own expense. These times be possessed. Likewise, I must frankly ! 

' dear fellows were no longer my guests. I was own that I am unaccustomed^to public speak- | { 

theirs. D^suap was in tie chai»' — was of the mg at ten o’clock in the mdSming, and that 
Windsor pattern— I was placed on his right; the day-light puts me out. And yet,” con- u 
while at fhc other end of Jiw tjjble, wiich Uuued the chair, “I do not know why this H 
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i;Co»dttOted by 


^kmld be so. Bo not wedding-breakfasts take 
|lace by daySa^bt ? And are not speeches made 
I on those occasions ? And, after all, why should 
! we not look upon this very meal as, to a cer- 
tain extent* a wedding-breakfast? Yon seem 
surprised, gentlemen, at this inquiry, bnt I will 
ask yon whether the event we are met together 
to ^ebrate— the event of this morning— has 
I not been the first act of a drama which we all 
i hope will terminate in a wedding — the wedding 
of our nobk and Courageous friend?” 

It was a curious thing that, just when our 
chairman had got as far as this in his speech, 
the cheering we liad heard before was repeated; 
though now much more loudly. It was also 
a curious thing that the bells of the village 
church, which was not very far off, began to 
ring a merry peal. There might not be much to 
concern us, in this, but still it was curious. 
The attention of Mr. Bewsiiap’s audience began 
to wander, and their glances u ere, from time to 
time, directed towards the window. Mr. I)ew- 
snfip's own attention began also to wander, and 
the thread of his discourse seemed once more to 
elude his grasp. 

** Gentlemen,” he began again, resolved, like 
a true orator as he w^, to avail himself of acci- 
dent, ** I was remarking that this festive meal 
was, in some sort and by a figure of speech, a 
kind of wedding-Weakfast, and while the words 
were yet upon my lips, behold the bells of the 
village churph break out into a joyous peal! 
Gentlemen, there is something almost super- 
natural about this. It is a happy augury, and 
as such I accept it.” 

The bells wpe becoming quite frantic now, 
and the cheering was louder. 

“And as such I accept it!” repeated Mr. 
Bewsnap. “Gentlemen, I should not be sur- 
prised if this were an ovation offered to our 
noble and courageous friend. The villagers 
have heard of his noble and couri^eous conduct, 
and are approaching the inn to offer their humble 
congratulations.” 

It was quite certain tliat the villagers were 
approaching the inn, for the sound of their 
voices became every moment louder and louder. 
We all began to be restless under our chair- 
mmi’s eloquence, and when at length the sound 
of wheels rapidly approaching was added to the 
cheering and the bell-ringing, 1 could bear it 
no Iqnger, and rushed hastily to the window, 
followed by everybody else in the room, the 
chair himself included. 

A carriage and pair drove swiftly past 
; the window. Major, I sicken while 1 speak. 

There was a postilion on the near horse, and 
I on that postilion’s jacket was a~~Oho !— Ex- 
) ense me, I beg — a wedding-favour. It was 
1 an (men carriage, and in it were seated two 
persdf^; one, was the ^rentleman, who had 
■ made me that humble apology not much more 
than an hour ; the other, was Mary Nuttle- 
bury, now, if f^jvere to believe the evidence of 
• my senses, Mary Huffell. They both laughed 
j when they saw me at the window, and kissed 
S theii hands to me as they whirled away. 


I became as one frantic. Ijpushed my friends, 
who in vain sought to restrani me, on one side. 
I rushed out into the village s^et. I yelled 
after the carriage. I gesticulated at the carriage. 
I ran after the carriage. But towliat purpose ? 
It was over. The thing was done. I had to 
return to the inn, the laughing-stock of the 
rude and ignorant populace. 

I know no more. I don’t know what became 
of me, how my bill at the inn was defrayed, how 
I got away. I only know that I am finally, 
hopelessly, and irretrievably under a cloud; 
that all my old companions, and my old habits 
have become odious to me ; and that even the 
very lodgings in which I formerly resided wore 
so unbearable, owing to the furniture being im- 
pregnated wiih painful associations, that I was 
obliged to remove and take up my quarters else- 
where. This, sir, is how I came to occupy llicje 
rooms, and I may here mention — ^if indeed the 
testimonial of a olighted wretch is of any value 
— that I have no cause to regret my change of 
abode, and that I regfud Mrs. Lirriper ras a 
most niiexceptionable person, labouring indeed, 
as far as I can see, under only one defect. 
She is A W03IAX. 


VII. 

HOW THE PAULOtfllS ADDEI) A PEW WOKDS. 

I have ihe honour of presenting myself by 
the name of Jackman. 1 esteem it a proud 
privilege to go down to posterity through tlie 
instrumentality of the most remarkable boy that 
ever lived — by the name of Jehmy Jackmav 
LnaiTi’EE—and of my most worthy and most 
highly respected friend, Mrs. Emma Lirri^ier, of i 
Eighty-one, Norfolk-street , Strand, in the Count v | 

of Middlesex, in the United Kingdom of Gi’c.it j 
Britam and Ireland. 1 

It is not for me to express the rapture w j' h i 
which we received that dear and emiiicutly j 
remarkable boy, on the occurrence of liis first 
Christmas holidays. Suffice it to observe that 
when he came flying into the house with tw o 
.Wendid prizes (Arithmetic, and Excmplaiy 
Conduct), Mrs. Lirriper and myself embrac'^d 
with emotion, and instantly took him to the 
Play, where we were all three admirably 
entertained. 

Nor, is it to render homage to the virtues of 
the best of her good and honoured sex — whom, 
in deference to "her unassuming .w'ortb, I will 
Only here designate by the iuitiSs E. L.—that 
1 add this record to the bundle of papers with 
which our, in a most distinguished degree’, 
remarkable boy has expressed himself delighted, 
before rc-consigning the same to the left-liand 
glass closet of Sirs. Lirriper’s little bookcase. 

Neither, is it to obtrude the name of the old 
original superannuated obscure JemUiy Jackman, 
once (to liis degradation) of WozeBbam!.«/»^\jJ‘j§ 

(to his elevation) of Lirriper’s. If Irf*could be 
consciously guilty of that piece of lAd taste, it 
would indeed be a work of supererogation, now 
that the^ name is borne by Jemmy Jackmam 
Lieeieee. 
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I No. I take up my humWe pen to register a “In those remarkable times, Gran and God- j 
i little record of our strikingly remarkable boy, father, there was once a boy; — not me, you ! 

, I which my poor capacity regards as presenting a know.” ^ . 

I pleasant little picture of the dear boy’s mind. "No, no," says my respected friend, "not 
The picture may be interesting to himself when you. Not him, Mmor, you understand ?” 

I he is a man. “No, no,” says 1. 

j Our first re-united Christmas-day was the "And he went to school in Rutlandshire ” 

i me^ delightful one we have ever passed together. “ Why not Lincolnshire ?” says my respected 
: i Jemmy was never silent for five minutes, except friend. 

in church-time. He talked as we sat by the fire, “ Why not, you dear old Gran P Because 1 

he talked when we were out walking, he talked as go to school in Lincolnshire, don’t I ?” 
i we sat by the fire again, he talked incessantly at “Ah, to be sure !” says my respected friend. 

1 dinner, though hemade a dinner almost as remark- “ And it’s not Jemmy, you understand, Major ?” 

! able as himself. It was the spring of happiness “ No, no,” says I. 

in Ills fresh young heart flowing and flowing, “ Well !” our boy proceeded, hugging Mmself 
I and it fertilised (if I may be allowed so bold comfortably, and laugaing merrily {again in con- 

' a figure) my much-esteemed friend, Ind J — J — fidence with the fire), before he again looked up 

ilic present writer. in Mrs. Lirriper’s face, “and sohewas'tre- 

I There were only we three. We dined in rny mendously in love with his schoolmaster’s dau^h- 
' j esteemed friend’s little room, and our entertain- ter, and she was the most beautiful creature'that 
' 1 mciit was perfect. But everything iu the esta- ever was seen, and she had brown eyes, and she 
biishmeiit is, iu neatness, order, and comfort, had brown hair all curling beautifully, and she 

i always ]H)rfcct. After dinuer, our boy slipt away had a delicious voice, and she was delicious 
I to his old stool at my esteemed friend’s knee, and altogether, and her name was Seraphma.” 

■ there, with his hot chesnuts and his glass of “What’s the name of ^our schoolmaster’s 
brown sherry (really, a most excellent wine!) daughter, Jemmy asks my respected friend. 

I on a chair ibr a table, his face outshone the "Polly!” replied Jemmy, pointing his fore- 

I ' ajiplcs 111 tlie dish. finger at her. " There now I Caught you ! 

' We talked of these jottings of mine, which Ha! ha! ha!” 

' .femmy had read through and through by that When he and my respected friend had had a 
1 line; and so it came about iliat my esteemed laugh and a hug together, our admittedly re- 
' friend remarked, as she sat smoothing Jemmy’s markable boy resumed \Yith a great relish ; 

) curls: ' " "Well! And so he loved her. And so he 

" And as you belong to tlie house too, Jemmy, thought about her, and dreamed about her, and 
— and so much more than the Lodgers, having made lier presents of oranges and nuts, aiicf > : 

. ' been born in it — why, your story ought to be would have made her presents of pearls and i 

' , added to the rest, I think, one of these days.” diamonds if he could have afforded it out of his 
' Jemmy’s eyes sparkled at this, and he said, ])ocket^money, but he couldn’t. And so her 
. ; " So 1 tliink,"Grau.” lather — O, he was a Tartar ! Keeping the boys 

Then, he sat looking at t ho lire, and then he up to the mark, holding examinations once a , 
: ; began to laugh, iu a sort of confidence witli the month, lecturing upon all sorts of subjects at. Ai 

II fire, and t.lien lie said, folding his arms across sorts of times, and knowing everything in the 

j j my esteemed friend’s lap and raising his bright world out of book. And so this boy ” * - - 

:j face to hers : * "Had he any name?” asks my respected 

|j “Would you like to hear a boy’s story, friend. 

'• Gran?” , “No he hadn’t, Gran. Ha! ha! There j 

, I " Of all tilings,” replied my esteemed friend, now ! Caught vou again !” ; 

I “ Would you, godfather After this, tfiey had another laugh and an- ; 

; j " Of all things,” I too replied. other hug, and then our boy went on. I 

ii “ Well then,” saidJemmy, “I’ll tell you one.” "Well! And so this boy he had a friend j 

i Here, our indisputably remarkable boy gave about as old as himself, at the same school, and | 

I himself a hug, ana lauglied again, musically, at his name (for He /ta'l a name, as it happened) 

I the idea of lus coming out in that new line, was — lei rnc remember — w^as Bobbo.” I 

j Then, he once more took the fire into the same " Not Bob,” says my respected friend. j 

i sort of confidence as before, and began : “Of course not,” says Jemmy. "What j 

i " Once upon a time, When pigs drank wine, made you think it was, Gran ? Well ! And ! 

' And monkeys chewed tobaccer, ’Twas nei- so this "friend was the cleverest and bravest and i 

ther in your time nor mine, But that’s no best looking and most generous of all the friends ! 

; m acker— ” that ever were, and so he was in love witli i 

i " Bless the child I” cried my esteemed friend, Seraphina’s sister, and so Semphina’s sister was j 

i " what’a ajjwBs with his brain*!” in love with him, and so they all grew up.” 

' '' It’s poetry, Gran,” returned Jemmy, shout- " Bless ns !” says my respected friend. " They ’ 

ing wi^Mauglitcr. " We always begin stories were very sudden about it.” I 

that way, Y school.” " So they all grew up,” our boy repeated, i i 

"Gave Ve qnite a turn, Major,” said my laughinglicartily, "and Bobboendihisboy went ' 
esteemed friend, fanning herself wi>ilv.a plate, away together onhorscback to seek tb'eir fortunes, 
"Thought was light-headed •*’' and they partly got their horses by favour, and 
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liioGrRAFUY.—' riu' Herbert Memorial 
CAi.irnuKiA —Members of the V. C. i Vigilaiuv 
Committee ) 

CriiNA.-^uttec in Clui. i 

Tnr (birKcn.— A > ou'(' from a I'c^. Au E’ 
lightened Clcrgvmau 

— Tlio Cost of Co-il 
( uiAii:. - iiicorniribie IUkiii s 
JiouF'.riC AReuiTECruiiE.— till tlio Chimnei 
J'u-cu 

Cpucation.— I n ami out of Schoul 

(.iARTiiONOMT,— Turkeys AVhat M me does for 
us 

Jnuta.-C H" 1 ri.hiiTte.-i : 1 Ueug.il. NilHar- 
IiJiii. 1:.'I ■ I 1 : li.'i" Our Old and is’ev 
OolLou ENeldb 

i'iALY Rebind the. Tope's Seem s. Through a 
Jhlliciilt Country. Judicial Murder. 

Li^v.— Uortable Properly in Land. 

Lonuon —The rieiiii of iiio lianips. London 
Water, (lu Pour Cliapun’s ) 

.MANM’iis.— Urofessor Hon Tmi U''' *> ('haptevb ) 
At the (.lourt ot llio Iviiig of the Gii>ku*s. 
J’ct Prejudici'S. Going to the J'lay with 
Sluikesp 'aro. JJnbi tig Servants. Stones uf 
ilu‘ lUaek Men iJon’t— A \\or<l about Ser- 
vants Maiks of Ge.iin- ."iiLdish I.i/V 
Abioad. OuJiriboa. I'oreigii Allans Seven- 
teen Hundred and SiM.^-lwo. Love and 
i\Luriage in Persia 

AlANUFAcTURKS - lucombustiblo Mubliu. The 
(toocI Servant and the Had Master. Ladies’ 
Jjives. 

Mepicat. Science.— a Now Disease. Uotween 
the. Cl adlc and the Gi avc. M.JD. and M.A.H 
A Mortal Struggle. 

METiiOROiiOGT. — History of a Young “ Ology.” 

And TOM TIDDLER’S GROUNI 


I Military anj) Navat Life.— A Field Da;t. 'Jlio 
Iron W'^ar-Ship. The Host IJouso of (;or- 
j 1 eel ion Tape nt the Ilor.se Guards. 

I Muair.— Street .Music. An Unreportcu Spct''h 
I NrnTRAii IJi-'iO' T-ro1f'>n Fields. Skating 
j ^Plders. r.i'M 1 S|,.,ipis Mites. 

’ 2s'ATr7{ u. Phenomena.— F ire The Earthquake 
1 o{ Tuast YN’ar. 

(i I'AsTiME,? — Ihiivui Cmd (‘t uudi I Di'licui- 

j. ties 

I Porritv.— Unr''«L IJ'ii.bi Hen Pplin* nv T 

}' fmie. n II ' 1, 'i!, \i .lee. li'.v. I i Iv L'.i'. . 

! Aiundel !• d ‘\\!i I'.M.r («i|. ( !>',i ■ 

I S(de(‘t ( • ■ M- ' • ( I '( III 'i V , . ■ ' . . 

I Sittings Pan Urieneo. FaDcn L<’i.' f 

1, Rosemary from the Cainiildoii iMomisfery at 
, Naples. .At the Roadside. The ilcvmi't at 
1' )')ie Melaiieiuilxi The Mine Snint. A 
' (ireatMfiii. Chi tli<’ Waste. lale's Jmlauei &. 

I'ox.TTirMT HTi-TORr — The Y^'llow i’amiLtl 

■1 ■■ l>i«-... ID .«■. 

j. 1 ’oojv i.AW.- Tv.o Cures for a Pinch. 

Pki VA i■Jl^:Rl^G.— L’lnek Flags m the (’haiiue. 
iTioiuaiLS — Almanacs A Prodigy il untei 
I PviiM'ATR. — Ralher loterestod in Railways. 
Tlie Gloat National lUilwaj in Itushiri, 

Viic Iv'rAp -Ut rrah ! lor the Road. TtPs' an 1 
no foils. 

i ' Ri s'''H - .M IloiiK' 111 Uijsbia. Atnnnirt]ielt(nM - 
• l.'Tiiers. In f ho hands of the To'ice 'jest 
.111(1 Thaw Ri..k bv tlio Rivit 
; Re.^cll(‘d Nothing like Russia iie.'lhor, jc*'- 

I b-niml 111 Russia 

I SoCi M PcoKoMi — 'ine l>(‘es of C-tiled.' Tin 
, IJc.st House of (’orrcetion. Soldiei ’s ( 'Inbj. 

I Sxoniis.— Mr li 's Own Narnilue- OiieraUua 
I loi a Ris(*. The Withered Dais^ .Lulgf* 

' Linch’s Mereja The (h-eoii Light. JOu l.'s 

I I'rd <iivi"..jr a Palumt. A iJathei Ee- 

; 1'.'! kiiil- Travcller.s'T:de<i Mieh.!..‘| 

; t he i »ragoou. 'i b is Siieet of Pajiei . A Li i : ’ -* 

I Magic. 

' Theatiiicaxs.— Town and Country Circus Life. 

I Torf>GR\rur.— Now Zealand. The hvrreslnal 
; I’aradise. A Cotton Edoii. Oni Lalest L’deii. 

I Trav EL.— From Turkey' to Pors"i Ef (L-.irre 
j and the Dragoman, The l.oe.n.u/t',\ i i” 

j Slippers. Up the Danube, 

i Trials— S triking Liknesses-Tlie Fair Man of 
I Dark Fortune. The Lesurqiies ttomanee. 

Guilty, or Not GuiltyV The Rlack 3iill 
A Trial at Toulouse. 

, tlie Extra Number for Christmas. 
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“ THE STOEY OF OUR LIVES FROM TEAR TO YEATV*^87iaJce$peare, 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME 

OP 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


I^rice 5s, lotmd in cloth, contains 


Tnr COMMENCEMENT OE NO NAME, A New Notei,, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
and Articles on the following subjects : 


ADVENTFnE. — Kit Butler from Boouville. 
AUoaut llio Oouslellalioii. From the Black 
Bocks oil Friday. ‘Wn'ckccl on Island Nuin- 
Ucr Ten. An Escape from Siberia. Under 
the licads,' A Day’s Rabbit Shooting Out 
in Oi egoii. Over the Icc. 

AGElcrTTmAT LTPn. — rintlibatk’.s Cottage 
PinchViack’s AmnsenKnits I'ho Farm La- 
boiii ci h’ Income. Sh(’eJ)-Y^ ahhing. 

Amvrica —Diary of a Coiifederale Boy. A 
Fionch A icw of Stars and Stiipes. 

Art - Air Leech's Gallery. 

BloaiiATTiY - Singing to some I’nrposo [ATe- 
iiioirs of Farinolli] A LiUiary Jafe [Lcnih 
Ilimt]. Three Refupees, J'lonc («rin- 
eou e s IHirror A Ten lU’e Old Lady [Char- 
Elizabeth of BnvarniJ. Balloon Mad 
’J 'oekingj. 

CnLMibTiiY,— Sugar and Milk. 

(TVIL SEitriCE.— Official Flags. 

Co.VMEticr —Business m the Black Forest. 
Light Wines. 

CiilMP —A French Wolf. Thugpee in Ireland, 
tione to Jail. U ho Mm der oi the Sheas. 

I'AsnioN —Faint and ISTo Faint. 

I’ltANf r — IVot a llundied YTcais Ago luful- 
at 'J’onlmi^e. Jk'ij»h\iMg J’arisiuiih 
1 Canlcr’t. Memoirs ] A Judicial Error. 

Ik nu —The Great Shoe Question. Funcli in 
India. 

iNurs’i UT.— Long-Sea Telegraphs An Elastic 
Ti ide. 

iKTniKATTOKAL ExTnniTJON— A South Koii- 
‘.iiigton Legoud. Ignoramus at the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Our (beat ness at the 
(D’eat Exhibition: Our Litlleiuss at the 
Gieat Exhibition [Snia!l-lle(*i' (dirouicles]. 

Ital'- - Italian Nigbtinnros. IMv Dungeons. 
Italian Sailors. The Country ol Nlasauiello. 

Law.— Transfer of Colonial Land The Statute 
Hook Inns of Court. Exaimne tlie J’risoner. 
Tlie Royal Marriage Act English and Irish 
J lines. 

Litekatuke.— T ragic Case of a Comic MVitcr. 
J’en erted Ingonuiiy. 

Mental Puenomena. — Fanciful Insanity 
Mediuins.nnder other Names. Strange and 
yet T'rne. Spint-Raiiping Imposture LSmall 
Beer Chronicles] . 


J Militaet and Naval Lite.— a board .an End. 
i grant Ship. A Yarn from a Russian Sailor- 
j Soldiei s’ l.eisnre Hours. Com nutted to the 
■ l>eep Court-Martial Findings. 

Music.— The Sentiments of Martha Joiie.s. 

Natural Histoiit - Larks on the 'VViiig, 
, (;cnlle Spring. I’oison 1*1 oof Summer (’at 
Sloucs. Cherries. A Gossij! about Flowers. 

; Foetiiy —The Dead Fope. \ lolcls. A Pancf^nl 
j Catastrophe. A Scandniainiii Legend, 

j April. Ash wtH Thoriie. A Roman Tomb. 

I Drop]>ings Side by Side Reliqiies Im- 

! ]H‘nsbabIe. (’aslk* Clare Doatiiig Fiom 

I tin Wilds Song of the Fliil lle/nli and 

1 Moniitain. 

j Russia —The Yeamschetk Hunting. Clubs. 

I Serfs A I.ook loiiiid the Cbureb A ('ard- 

I ria.Miig Fiiest The Batli The Horse 

' tliat (Mine ni with the I'essort llou-'e- 

I keejnng A Cook of tb(“ (>ld Faith Wul\ci>. 

, The TTagedy ol the White Yillage. 

I Social Ltee —M h.at Might na\e Been. Tlio 
1 Caite do Tisite Notes 'of Interrogation 

1 Futtiiig on the Screw. Tin* Fobto oriel’s 

I Nmiiu'ry Jhul (kiltuiibia— Sf|nare ' The 

j Bemoaned Fast. Hutlons. The Small 

j Jt<Mii^ jVh Nf'phew’s Collection [Tluj 

I Fosiiige-Stamp MariiaJ. Dead and ((kme) 

I Sh )1-. lluw Professor Caster ijedured a 

i (.host Simill-Jleer Chromcles. Curiosi- 

! lies ot Fansli Book-Keeping. Sunday at tlm 

Crystal Palai'o. ^ 

I SroETiNfi, — Two Dog Shows Rabbit Shooting. 

I Tales — Out of the House of Bondage, 
j Gigantic Altraelion. Ihirsued by F. W. 

I YVoise Witclies than Macbeth’s. Tlio Ohio 

j Oil ell. Red-Cape. Solid Reasons. 

I The Turf.— Tho Training Stable. 

! ToroGRAniv — The Japanese at Homo. Tlio 
I Noilolk Deluge. The Negro Republic 

[Liberia]. Tiji and Down in the Groat Sun 
Garden. [St. John’s, Borneo.] 

Tea VET — llussiaii Travel. How Clubs Treat 
Ladies in Russia. A Homo among the Tama- 
ra(k Swamps A Curious Marriage (Jero- 
monv Mrs. Mohammed Bey “ At Home.” 

I V OLUKTEERINO.-The Chicklobury Silver Cup. 
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‘♦THE STOKY OF OUll LIVES PROM YEAR TO YMTV*-^8hakesp«ars. 


THE EIGHT? VOLUME . 

OP 

ALL THE YEAE ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 

Price 5^. Gd.j hound in clolk^ contains the conclusion of 

NO NAME, A Nkw” Novel, by WILKIE COLLINS, the Commencement op 
A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, by the Authorkss op “Mary Barton,^’ the 
Extra Number por Cukisimas, entitled SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE, 
and Articles on the following subjects : 


Ameutca — Priucj'ly Travel Lpriuco Napolcou 
111 tluj United States]. 

BiOGiMrriy.— Hereditary Headsmen [Sanson's 
Antobiop:raphy]. Jolin Wilson ri'rofcssor 
Wilson, of Edinburgh] From the Life of 
Horace Vernet, 

CiiWMiSTUv.— Bono Making. The Modern Al- 
cheunst [i)r, A. S. Taylor’s Analyses]. 

CiiiNA.-— Taken Prisoner by the Taepiiigs. 

Coi’KiN,-- Cotton in Russia. Substitutes for 
( ’otton State and Prospects ol Cotto.:. An 
A ct of M Cl cy LLaacashire l)ihtrcs5> J i 
liom India. 

(’RIME.- The Irish Convw't’s Progress [Ticket of 
T/cavo Syst<'ni] Duprjran and hm (J.nng 
Nlorv of Alsiior Straug<‘\vays Garotteis 
Siuall-Beor Clironiclos. Stieol Terrors. 

KloNomt - What’s Iho Use of That’ Mann- 
I'.icturc) of the Various Parts of Aniinal.s 
[Man and his Boasts.]. 

Liu’CATiok. — The Forcing Sy.stera [Uncle 
Philibert]. 

G AsiEoNOMt.—Wliat will our Grandsom cat ? 

C.'s AiNASiTCS.— The Trick of the Trapouo. 

11 1 sTOiJY —-Critical Bulla in Ilisloiioal China- 
(Sliofis [Mistakca m Histoiy] Thirteen 
Ihnnce.s of Wales. Tliirtccn, Fourteen. 
Links ill the Chain of History. 

India.— T he State of Cotton Housekeeping in 
India. 

Italy.— (') ur Last Attempt with Garibaldi. 
Some Infallibilities of Rome Our Village 
on tho Moditerrauoan. 

La >CASHIEE.— S ense and Patience of the Lan- 
cashire Workpeople [An Act of Mercy]. 

IjALGC AGE.— P icture Words. 

Law— A (Hear Title to Land. The Register 
of Titles. Home Office Inspiration [Courts 
of Criminal Apjieal] Tran.sportatiou 
ISinall-Beor (Hironioles]. Poor-Law ITlio 
Girl from the M'orkhous.o]. 

Manners and Customs. — Talismans and 
Anmlcta. Tho Irish in 1 .."Lnnl Ohm 
Grand Tour Hoservea Ancu er [Nalional 
Prejudices] 

Medical Practice.— Illiheral Doctors. San- 
torio’s Theories. 

Military Lips.— How to make Soldiers [The 
French System of Military Training], 

Music.— Blind Black Tom. Wood and Straw 
Music. 


Natural History.- Flies. Sea-Side Eyes. 

! Owen’s Mu.seum. Ballooning Spiders. Seale 
In8ect.s. Factory Spidera Man and his 
Beasts 

Natural Phenomena. — Scientific I’rophets 
and Scion tide Croakers [Small-Beer Chroni- 
cles]. 

The Navy.— V ictoria’s Ironsides 

Paris — Caftfs and Cabarets. Domestic Sorrauti 
[Small-Becr Chronicles]. 

Persia.— On tho Road to Persia. My Persian 
Tent. At Homo at Tehran. High Life in 
. Persia, borvauls in Persia. Persian 
Stories. 

Poetry— I lluo I igUlning. The Home AVood, 
'JVansition Time Hammermen of Old. 
Form, in t tie Matters. Method. Past 
and Futuic A “Mercenary" Marriage. 
Steadfast Tower. Before the Trial by 
Combat. 

Russia.— Cotton Cultivation. Tho New Year 
m Russia. 

The SAinuTH —The Scotch Pharisees [Small- 
Becr Chronicles ] 

Social Lire. — Small-Beer Chronicles On 
tne Death of Old Customs. Professed 
Talkers Tho Ancient Drama. Oivih.^a- 
tion in 1S02 [Garotting]. Small-Talk. 
Convict Treatment. Bribes to Servants. 
French Code lor Servants. Decay of 
the J^icturehcjuc.— Also, liittio Old Men. 
Snobson’s Expenenoo!*. White Elenhauta 
Giving Up. Very J‘’reo— and Very ^sy. 

Stories. — Undo I’lnlibert. Servian Story- 
Telhng. An IntcrusUng Young Person. 
Tho Duchess of Verorica Buried Alive. The 
Bleeding Diamond. Only One Room. The 
Bride of Oranieuborg. The Professor's 
Adventure. Coming into a Fortune. Felicia 
(Yompton. Nutcrai'ker. Scraps of Servian 
Story. Fetter, Latch, and Jarman. The 
H ungariau Officer. A Cheap Passage Home. 

Superstition.— Talismans and Amulets. 

Theatricals. — Pantaloon. The Ancient 
Drama. 

TopoaRAPHY.- The Sufisex Downs. An Old 
Countv Town [Lewes]. Alexandria, Old 
and New. Our Village on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Wea TRE II W isDOM.— Hydrographic Prophecies 
[Fallen from the CloudsJ. 
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• THE STOUT OF OUR LIVES FROM TEAR TO YlSiklSi:*^Shake^eare* 


NINTH VOLUME 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLE^ DICKENS, 

jPrire os. hound in ehlh^ contains tie conclusion of 

A DARK NIGHPS WORK, BY THE Authoress of “Mart Barton,” 

VERY H;4iRD CASH Bv Charles Beabe, D.C.L. (to be continued from Week to Week). 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, A Series op Occasional Papers, by 
CiiA.iL,:s J^icKKNS. And Articles on the following subjects : 


All Esenpo from rri«*on. OiitlioRack 1 
LAut fiiturt s of YYilliam LithgowJ. !! 

Ami- liTC'A —Panama as a Home. A Trip iu the ,[ 
I riilioly Land. !; 

I Antiquiit.— B ow Old nre ‘We, ? Latest News from 

the JK;ud IJuri'Ml ij 

15i'>n’i\rTir.”Tho Irish Bhuulcr-Bori* [Sir Boyle !' 

Tlu: Storj, ut (Jovernor Wall ! 

. CnitMisTuy — Some Curious Lij^hts (Piiospho- * 
rnsCMICi]. i. 

(Hum '.—I'lio F.ital tVafoh. Murder of Pualdtis I 
Tylnirnia of Old rill^hwaymon] j, 

Dumi’.stio Eoo^o.M^.— Our Oil FLisks. The Soup > 
Qucsuoij 

KurCATioN — Plpc'ton-cnm-Tnbor Sebool. The;' 
S'.epmw Pauia r Union Sebool fUnroiunicici.U i 
TijiU'lhw .. innocent’s Bay rcharity Children at 
St raid'-i ^ (' 

12 M I G UAi ION —A ( 'argo of Mormoi is. ' ; 

ESSAYS.'-Ilumlunr's Aflectatiou fSmall-Hoer Cbro- i 
inch's] Misumlcrstandiu};. Unde.veloped Im- \ 
pressioML. The HokUm Mean. 

1'’«4NCF — Dress in I’aris, An Hotel to “Put Up” ij 
at ' Ereiich Aucimns]. Pans under a French fi 
M ,e Litravugaucc iu France. Literary , 

1 -rh V. oii'e.i. |l 

iKiM \ — Indian Servants. il 

li \i V — Ronud 111-' Dome of SI. Peter. An Article . 
i I' !• jn* /‘hi". Mil rniiist Turin. An Ualiau I! 

1 ■ .ih.n , !ii" • .1 norrtets], Gavibr.ldi’B (-dass , 

(. I '.-in i:. i»r:i"-l u'- Behind tlic Sceufs rt ■ 
Vesuvius. A l\/Odlo at the Prow [Venetian ■ 
(ujndolier.sl 1 

Law.— ITowera of tiie YVitnoss-Box. Consolidate ' 
till' Statutes! Patched Law. 

Literary YIistory.— V oltaire’s Heart Molicre 
ami the Doctors. Bewick's Birds. I 

Lot'O MOTION.— Omnibuses, Cabs, Job Oarriajres, ' 
IViVate ('arriages, Parcels’ Delivery Caits, ■' 
Picklbrd’s Vans [Riding London J. ' 

Medicae.— A n Old Foe with a New Name [CatarrliJ '' 
Wounded Soldiers. |' 

Musif'.* Shaktspoarc Music. Regimental Baud'-!. : 
Dr. Faustus set to Music. i 

“ Nathhai. lUsTORY. — The RonvU Side of Fur. I 
* ilud OiU'otters. Arab Hoviies ICoiuuu'ntancs . 
of Abd-ol-Knder.l The Pitcher-Plant. Madame ' 
doCorneilten [The Silk- worm] . 

Natural Phenosieiia. — Struck by Lightning.!; 
Miuvdllous IJgUtning. Thunder. Lightning Ji 
iTctures A (Baat Tlumdcv-Storna. !' 


Persia —My Country House in Persia. In the 
Streets ot Tehran. I'ersiau I’ohtics. Persian 
Manners. Persian Prejudices, 

Photographt.— T he XMiiloso])hy of T'ourself. 

Poetry- Old Alexandria. Brought to Light. Old 
Friends. Spring. Berbngaccio. The StuiLen 
Oily. To Oloruna iu the South. JIyla.s. 'I’lie 
Judge and tlio Bishop On the Brink. Night. 
Tw 0 Sonnets on a Clmrcb. Under the Cypros-scs. 
Twilight Dozing. 

PoLVNP — 'llu! Polish Revolution. The Polish Strug- 
gle lor Life. 

Royalty — The, Marriage of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales [Onl of the Crowd The Tenth of 
March j A Jackdaw upon a M'odding 

Russia..— Two Villages 

Social Ltpu ant> Manners —S mall-Beer Chroni- 
cles • P('liten"Ss, A Room full of People. The 
l-pgitimalo Novi 1. The Sjiv System. Change of 
Manner.s. Mob Law and Order. French Dead 
(and(ioiie) Sliots. 'IVnijierrile Temperance. ( lock 
J'lutt Fi\«- Hundred Yeu>. Kccentricitiesof Cos- 
luine. I’aiTsh Chaniios Gloves. A Provincial 
Post-UIlice. Punch iu Australia. 

SJMj^iNG.-Thc Dirty Dcihy. 

StrWlw’aTlTiON A5T> Dr.Li sION. — Rather a Strong 
Dose [.SiHruuahsm] Thu Martvr Medium [Mr. 
Honn ] All t>ld Medium [.‘‘'‘-ehiepferi, Virmlins 
tlie Fnthautor. J>o^n nin AVild An Obliging 
1 >i'agor . 

STORirr — The Roll of Music. The Rmovviied Dog 
Ca'sar Tlie Snh-SMrvfvor, 1 a'^t of the Alqhe- 
n!i*.ls. Alajur Monsxion’s Tiger btory. Sopinc’s 
Itibbuii. 

Tiifatutuais — B"h;nd the r' rraiii. Haunted 
Hoxtou. JN. I a n 1 .-..,! I. ' 

Travels.— (’ aim Donkey Boys. 

Tiic Uncoaiwerci VL Tk WELTER.— F rom Dover 
to Caliu'.. The Morgue A Ci/roiier's lucjuest. 
Birlhduvs The Ste]>nev F.in]>er-Union Schools 
A Alormou Fmigrant Slnii. City Church.vard*?. 
All Old Coaclnug Town. Scll-Supiioriing Cook- 
Shops. 

Volunteering.— W arlike AVimhlcdon. 

W vRFARr — Tlie Iron Storm at Shoeburynoss. - A 
fcouvemr of Soltcruio. 

WuiGina ANii Measures -At Your FingciV Ends 
[Decimal Weights and Mcasuros]. 


I 
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